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Fridi^,  ZUt  March  1876. 


Ordered,  That  a  Select  Committee  be  i^p<nnted  to  inquire  into  the  oi^aniaation  and 
financial  system  of  the  Telegraph  Deparbnent  of  the  Post  Office. 

Ordered,  That  the  Committee  do  conust  of  Seventeen  Members. 

Committee  nominated  of— 

Mr.  Meldon. 


Mr.  Sclatep-Booth. 
Mr.  Leveson  Gower. 
Mr.  Cubitt 
Dr.  Lyon  Playfair. 
Mr.  W atney. 
Mr.  John  Holms. 
Mr.  Cavendish  Bentinck. 
Dr.  Cameron. 
Mr.  Fiehien. 


Mr.  Biplej. 

Colonel  Alexander. 

Mr.  Watkin  WilKamB, 

Lord  Bobert  Montago. 

Mr.  Charles  AIlsopp. 

Mr.  William  Beckett  Denison. 

Mr.  Goldsnud. 


Ordered,  That  the  Committee  have  power  to  send  for  Persons,  Papers,  and  Beoords. 
Ordered,  That  Five  be  the  Quorum  of  the  Committee. 
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THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  Organisation 
and  Financial  System  of  the  Telegraph  Department  of  the  Post 

Office:  Have  considered  the  matters  to  them  referred,  and  have 

agreed  to  the  followiDg  REPORT  :— 

Your  Committee  have  thought  it  convenient  to  divide  the  subject  referred  to 
tbem  for  inquiry  into  four  heads,  viz. : — 

I.  Organisation  of  thb  Dbpartmbnt. 

II.  Facilitixs  offbrrd  to  thb  Public. 

III.  Financial  Administration, 

IV.  Training  of  Military  Tblbgraphists. 


The  general  management  of  l^e  Telegraph  Department  is  divided  into — 

(a).  Secretarial  Office. 

{b).  Technical  or  Engineering  Division. 

(c).  Commercial  or  Traffic  Division. 

Since  Mr.  Scudamore  resigned  the  office  of  Second  Secretary  in  the  Post 
Office,  the  Chief  Permanent  Head  of  the  Telegraph  Department  has  been  the 
Secretary,  who  is  assisted  by  one  of  the  principal  clerks.  Practically  the  work 
of  an  assistant  secretary  is  fulfilled  by  this  officer.  It  seems  to  the  Conmuttee 
that  the  department  of  telegraphs  is  quite  as  distinctive  in  its  character  as  the 
Home  Mail  or  Foreign  Mail  branches  of  the  Post  Office^  each  of  which  is 
entrusted  to  an  officer  with  the  rank  of  an  assistant  secretary ;  and  they  are 
of  opinion  that  the  same  course  should,  tooner  or  later,  be  followed  in  the 
department  of  telegraphs. 

The  Committee  do  not  consider  it  necessary  to  enter  into  the  details  of  the  Sscan-AaT's 
6ecretaiy*s  office,  except  to  remark  that  they  think  several  parts  of  it  might  be  Ovfzob. 
consolidated  with  advantage.    They  do  not,  for  instance,  see  the  necessity 
of  keeping  the  intelligence  department  as  a  distinct  branch  from  the  special 
arrangements  branch,  both  being  employed  in  press  messages.    The  private  wire 
branch  is  another  diviaon  which  might  be  provided  for  in  the  consolidation. 

The  Engineering  Division  of  the  Telegraph  Department  is  both  costly  and  Tbcbvicu.  ok 
complicated.  Its  main  purpose  is  to  maintain  existing  lines  of  communi-  Ehoihbmriho 
cations  on  roads,  to  undertake  new  tensions,  and  also  to  maintain  in 
cfffident  worldly  the  wires,  instruments,  and  batteries  within  the  telegraph 
offices  throughout  the  kingdom.  It  has  no  official  connection  with  the  actual 
working  of  the  telegraphs  for  the  purposes  of  traffic.  As  the  lines  on  railways 
are  maintained  by  the  railway  companies,  the  Engineering  Division  of  the  Pc»t 
Office  has  only  a  general  supervising  duty  in  relation  to  them.  The  chief  func- 
tion of  this  division  is  to  maintain  the  63,000  miles  of  road  wires^  and  the  1 3,000 
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instruments  in  offices,  while  its  connectioii  with  the  45,000  miles  of  railway 
wires  is  not  that  of  maintenance,  but  only  of  general  supervision.  It  is  impossible 
not  to  be  struck  with  the  unnecessarily  large  force  employed  for  these  purjxises. 
Tlllcfy,  44.  The  old  telegraph  companies  had  534  persons  to  muntain  80,000  miles  of 
wire  and  10,000  instruments,  while  the  Post  Office  has  now  590  persons  to 
maintain  63,000  miles  of  wire,  and  12,000  instruments.  Though  the  instru- 
ments are  doubtless  of  a  more  complex  character  than  formerly,  the  aggregate 
cost,  which  now  amounts  in  salaries  and  wages  to  110,074  as  shown  in  the 
Estimates  of  the  present  year,  is  more  than  can  be  explained  by  any  increased 
duties  in  this  respect. 

Tilley,4i.  is  well  to  state  that  before  this  C!ommittee  was  formed,  the  attention 

of  the  Post  Office  hail  been  directed  to  the  subject  of  a  reduction  in  the 
en^neering  staff.  Two  of  their  officers,  Messrs.  Graves  and  Preece,  presented 
a  report  to  the  secretary,  in  February  last,  recommending  a  large  reduction  and 
re-organisation  of  the  engineering  diviftioQ.  The  Committee  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  efforts  are  being  made  to  carry  some  of  these  recommendations  into 
effect, 

Tilley,  23-40.       The  engineering  division  of  the  Telegraph  Department  is  divided  into 
Winter,  683.      the  Engineer  in  Chiefs  Office  in  London,  and  into  seven  divisional  districts  in 
the  provinces,  each  of  which  is  under  a  divisional  engineer.   Each  of  these 
divisional  engineers  has  superintendents  to  take  charge  of  lesser  tracts  of 
country  ;  each  superintendent  has  inspectors  in  order  to  supervise  the  linemen, 
who  make  the  actual  repairs  or  extensions.    According  to  the  Estimates  of  the 
present  year,  the  metropolitan  and  provincial  divisions  will  require  seven 
divisional  engineers,  41  superintendents,  103  inspectors,  and  350  linemen.  It 
will  be  observed  that  as  the  figures  appear  on  the  Estimates,  though  it  is  stated 
that  vacancies  have  not  lately  been  filled,  33,202  /.  are  to  be  expended  on  154 
technical  officers,  including  those  in  the  office  of  the  Engineer  in  Chief,  to 
superintend  350  linemen,  who  cost  24,337  ^-^  besides  such  occasional  labour  as 
Winter,  714.        may  be  necessary,  and  which  is  estimated  at  30,000/.   The  engineering  witnesses 
contended  that  inspectors  could  scarcely  be  classed  as  officers,  but  as  their 
minimum  pay  is  80/.  and  their  maximum  200/.,  they  cannot  be  classed  as  work- 
men.   According  to  the  amount  for  which  ParUament  is  asked  to  provide,  every 
divisional  engineer  has  under  him,  on  an  average,  five  superintendents ;  every 
superintendent  has  two  and  a  half  inspectors ;  and  every  inspector  has  three 
and  a  half  established  linemen.    The  general  result  that  248  established  officers 
(including  94  clerks)  are  used  to  superintend  350  established  linesmen  and 
mechanics,  is  admittedly  excessive. 

The  explanation  given  of  this  excessive  and  costly  establishment  is,  that 
it  was  required  to  push  rapidly  through  the  country  the  telegraphic  system 
now  in  operation.    Doubtless,  this  is  true,  but  this  temporary  urgency  onght 
to  have  been  met  by  a  temporary  force,  and  not  by  a  large  addition  to  the 
Winter,  704.      permanent  official  establishment  of  the  country. 

The  consequence  of  the  cumbrous  organisation  described  is,  that  much 
unnecessary  complexity  exists  in  reports  and  accounts.  There  is  a  dupli- 
Winter,788.  cation,  frequently  a  tri|»lication,  of  paper  work  and  correspondence.  The 
inspector,  who,  according  to  the  Post  Office  view,  is  a  higher  class  workman 
with  technical  knowledge,  is  withdrawn  from  his  technical  to  clerical  duties  by 
incessant  reports  and  instructions. 

The  superintendent  often  echoes  the  reports  of  the  inspectors  to  the 
divisional  engineer,  who  formally  reports  to  the  Engineer  in  Chief.  No 
doubt,  on  important  occasions,  each  acts  usefully  in  his  own  sphere,  but 
before  work  is  achieved,  there  is  a  slow  and  cumbrous  process  of  repeating  in- 
structions. Even  the  divisional  engineer  has  little  latitude  in  expenditure,  for, 
Winter,  730.  except  on  the  emergency  of  a  break-down,  he  cannot  expend  more  than  60s.  a 
fortnight  ou  labour  without  a  written  warrant  from  the,  head  office.  That  office 
last  year  issued  465  works  orders  involving  labour  only,  and  of  these  only  136 
were  for  sums  above  10  /. ;  while,  out  of  601  "maintenance  orders,  including 
both  labour  and  material,  114  were  authorities  for  special  outlays  below 
10  /.  This  naturally  produces  much  complication  in  accounts,  for  each- 
oner  requires  separate  estimates,  records,  checks,  and  ledger  entries.  The 
accounts,  as  well  as  the  reports,  seem  capable  of  much  simplification.  At 
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present  the  accounts  are  first  sent  to  the  divisional  superintendent,  from  him  to 
the  divisional  engineer,  from  the  latter  to  the  Engineer  in  Chief,  who  transmits 
them  to  the  Receiver  and  Accountant  General.  With  such  a  system  it  is  not 
surprising  to  find  that  the  engineers'  division  employs,  according  to  the  Esti- 
mates, 94  clerks  at  a  cost  of  13,205  /. 

Messrs.  Graves  and  Preece  propose  to  remedy  these  evils  by  strengthening  Greve^iaaa. 
the  head  office  and  diminishing  the  provincial  staff.    In  place  of  an  engineer  in 
chief,  they  suggest  three  principal  officers  : 

One  in  charge  of  technical  and  scientific  operations. 

One  having  charge  of  stores  and  accounts. 

One  having  inspection  and  supervision  of  the  executive  organisation. 

They  propose  to  reduce  the  seven  divisional  engineers  to  one,  tlie  30  super- 
intendents to  10,  the  78  inspectors  to  63,  and  the  provincial  clerks  from  57  to  29. 
These  reductions  are  large,  but  as  they  have  been  suggested  f  rom  within  the  office, 
we  must  presume  they  can  be  made  without  diminution  of  efficiency.  The 
Committee  postpone  until  they  have  considered  the  traffic  or  commercial  branch, 
their  remarks  on  the  proposed  organisation.    They  would  only  now  remark 
that  while  the  unity  of  management  of  the  Engineer  in  Chief  is  dispensed  with,  q^^^  j^.^. 
a  triumvirate  is  not  likely  to  lead  to  simplicity  of  work,  and  is  a  method  of  ja^,, 
administration  which  certainly  does  not  meet  with  the  approval  of  the  Com- 
mittee. 

The  policy  of  the  Post  Office  hitherto  has  been  to  separate  the  mainten-  ComimRciAX.  ob 
ance  of  the  lines  from  the  working  of  the  telegraphs.  The  analogy  of  railways,  TaAinc  Work. 
which  keep  the  maintenance  of  the  permanent  way  distinct  from  traffic  upon 
it^  seems  to  have  led  to  this  separation.  But  the  analogy  is  a  false  one.  The 
technical  knowledge  required  in  obtaining  the  full  work  of  circuits  and  instru- 
ments used  in  the  offices  is  quite  as  high  as  that  requisite  for  keeping  wires  and 
posts  in  good  condition.  Wthber,  UAl- 

But  though  the  engineering  staff  at  present  undertake  to  wash  and  refresh 
batteries,  and  to  make  adjustments  of  instruments  vrithin  the  office,  they 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  working  of  the  circuits  or  of  the  instruments  in 
use,  so  that  their  technical  knowledge  is  separated  from  the  economical  and     preeee.  is^?* 
efficient  performance  of  the  work  of  the  service.    All  the  witnesses  examined     GravM,  1334. 
have  admitted  the  evil  of  this  separation  of  the  technical  staff  from  the  work  of    ^"^ber  3550. 
the  offices.    But  the  evil  of  this  separation  is  still  more  marked  iu  the  work  of  Robinson,  4479* 
the  office.    The  clerks  who  do  the  worl:,  very  often  mechanically,  and  without  Montefiont,  474g> 
scientific  knowledge  of  the'instruments  which  they  use,  have  hitherto  liad  no 
motive  to  acquire  an  intelligent  knowledge  of  their  work.    The  engineering 
staff  is  not  recruited  from  their  ranks,  and  no  career  is  offiered  to  the  work- 
ing clerks  of  the  offices.    Hence  there  is  neither  uniformity,  efficiency,  nor 
economy  in  the  offices  throughout  the  kingdom.    I'he  Post  Office  has  recenUy 
attempted  to  remedy  this  defect  by  appointing  an  officer  of  large  telegraphic 
experience,  Mr,  Haines,  as  Surveyor  General  of  Telegraphs.   His  duties  at  present 
do  not  seem  to  be  clearly  defined,  but  as  the  Committee  understand  them,  by  his 
title  and  evidence,  his  function  is  to  induce  the  postal  surveyors,  who  are  Tillej,  57-^> 
ctiarged  with  the  working  of  telegraph  offices  within  their  respective  districts,  P»*ey>  387-39'' 
to  promote  economy  and  efficiency  in  the  traffic  arrangements.    The  country, 
for  postal  arrangements,  is  divided  into  15  surveyors*  districts:  10  in  Kngland 
and  Wales,  2  in  Scotland,  and  3  in  Ireland.    These  are  not  coincident 
with  the  seven  divisional  engineers'  districts  as  they  now  are,  or  with 
the  nine  new  districts  proposed  by  Messrs.  Graves  and  Preece.   This  is  incon- 
rastent  with  the  economical  working  of  the  telegraph.    Without  giving  an 
opinion  as  to  whether  there  are  too  many  postal  surveyors  or  not,  your  Committee 
cannot  conceive  that  there  would  be  any  serious  difficulty  in  so  adjusting 
their  districts  as  to  make  them  co-terminous  with  sub- districts  for  the  main-  Graves,  4691. 
tenance  of  wires  and  posts.    But  before  following  out  the  consequence  which  47oi-3* 
would  arise  from  such  adjustm'ents,  it  is  necessary  to  point  out  the  connection  of 
the  postal  surveyor  with  the  telegraph  offices  in  his  district.    His  duties  in- 
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Godby,  3191. 


Godby,  3194. 
3198. 


GntTof ,  4693. 
Godby,  3«15. 


Hont^on,  4750- 
4754- 


elude  the  fitting  up  of  the  offices,  all  questions  relating  to  discipline  and  pro- 
motion, and  a  general  control  orer  the  working  of  tfve  telegraphs  «rithin  his  dis- 
trict. Any  changes  or  revisions  of  the  circuits,  and  the  supervision  of  econo- 
mical arrangements  of  the  several  ofinces,  form  part  of  the  surveyor's  duty.  It 
is  f)hTious,  from  this  outline  of  the  duties  entrusted  to  surveyors,  that  they  ought 
to  possess  a  thorough  knowledge  of  telegraphy,  both  in  its  scientific  and  tech- 
nical relations.  But  as  most  of  them  were  appointed  by  the  Post  Ofliee 
before  the  telegraphs  were  taken  over  by  the  Government,  it  is  only  in 
special  instances  that  this  knowledge  has  been  acquired.  This  i?  an  evil 
in  regard  to  the  economical  working  of  telegraphs  which  may  be  prevented 
in  the  future  by  making  such  knowledge  an  indispensable  condition  for  the 
appointment  of  all  future  surveyors.  Indeed  such  knowledge,  in  a  minor 
degree,  is  essential  for  postmasters  as  well  as  surveyors,  aad  is  now  made  a 
condition  of  their  appointment  in  other  countries. 

Similar  difficultaes  as  to  the  old  surveyors  have  been  experienced  in 
Australia,  but  the  greatest  advantage  has  been  already  secured  by  making  such 
knowledge  an  essential  condition,  not  only  for  all  new  surveyors,  but  also  for 
new  postmasters. 

In  India  the  postal  and  telegraph  systems  are  not  united  into  one  as  in 
England  and  Australia,  but  there  also  much  advantage  has  been  found  by 
educating  both  the  officers  and  station  masters  in  the  science  and  practice  of 
telegraphy.  This  superior  instruction  has  not  only  produced  increased  effi- 
dency,  but  also  large  economies  in  working. 

It  may  here  be  desirable  to  refer  to  the  acboois  of  telegraphy  under  the  Post- 
Office.  These  were  established  when  there  was  a  great  pressure  for  clerks,  and 
the  style  of  instruction  adopted  was  that  which  turned  out  manipulators 
with  the  greatest  speed.  The  instruction  given  in  these  schools  is  uf  a  mere 
empirical  character.  No  scientific  knowledge,  even  of  the  most  elementary 
nature,  is  given,  and  the  clerks  may,  and  ordinarily  do,  leave  them  without 
knowing  the  principles  of  a  galvanic  battery,  the  nature  of  a  circuit,  or  the  most 
ordinary  notions  of  what  produces  the  motion  of  their  needles.  Such  methods 
of  instruction  as  are  now  pursued  are  not  calculated  to  give  that  kind  of  tech- 
nical and  elementary  scientific  training,  without  which  clerks  cannot  efficiently 
perform  the  more  intelligent  duties  proposed  to  be  assigned  to  them.  It  may 
be  desirable,  with  a  view  to  hasten  this  result,  that  the  system  which  has  been 
pursued  in  India  with  success  should  be  adopted  in  this  country,  and  that 
Robinion,  4506.  travelling  instructors  should  go  from  office  to  office  to  impart  that  elementary 
scientific  instruction  which  has  hitherto  been  so  much  neglected  in  the  training 
schools. 

From  the  previous  remarks  it  will  be  seen  that  though  some  difficulties 
will  occur  from  the  imperfect  telegraphic  education  of  surveyors,  postmasters, 
and  clerks,  yet  there  is  an  unanimous  opinion  that  they  must  be  entrAtsted  in 
the  future  with  the  general  management  of  tlieir  instruments  and  circuits. 
About  half  the  faults  found  in  working  a  circuit  are  within  the  office 
itself,  and  the  other  half  are  external  to  it,  but  has  to  be  traced  from  one 
office  to  another.  It  is  thus  apparent,  that  it  is  desirable  to  train  the  clerks  to 
rectify  the  office  faults  and  to  aid  in  determining  the  position  of  the  external 
faults  along  the  lines  of  wire.  An  obvious  inference  from  this  p^formance  of 
duty  would  be  that  a  locality  should  maintain  its  own  lines  of  wire,  instead  01 
depending  upon  London  or  the  branch  officers  of  the  central  engineering 
authority  for  the  oidinary  daily  repairs.  These  do  not  involve  much  knowledge 
or  skill,  and  might  be  entrusted  to  a  technical  officer,  acting  under  the  surveyor. 
Upon  this  point,  as  might  be  expected,  there  was  not  uuMiimity  of  opinion. 
Several  experienced  othcers  saw  no  difficulty  in  such  an  arrangement.  Others, 
while  admitting  that  such  a  method  uf  making  a  siirveyor*s  d^trict  responsible 
for  upholdiug  both  its  lines  and  instruments  in  working  order  was  indisputable 
in  theory,  thought  it  would  be  dithcult  to  reduce  it  to  practice,  both  on  account  of 
the  ignorance  of  surveyors  in  telegraphy,  and  the  jealousies  of  an  independent 
engineering  staff  being  brought  into  a  new  subordination.  But  such  difficulties 
are  inherent  in  every  attempt  to  produce  unity  in  cases  of  diverse  and  incoherent 
management,  and  are  not  insuperable  if  the  office  of  administration  undertake 
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the  consolidation  with  a  full  determination  to  achieve  it    This  unity  of  Gnw,47oo. 
management  exists  in  Germany  and  Australia,  and  has  produced  excellent, 
effect.   The  Treasury  Committee,  which  reported  last  year,  were  so  impressed 
with  the  waste  of  muoey  caused  by  a  double  set  of  superior  officers  (the  sur- 
veyois  and  divisional  engineers)  travelling  over  the  same  ground,  that  they 
recommended  that  the  engineers  should  act  as  postal  surveyors.  But  this  proposal 
seems  to  subordinate  postal  to  telegraphic  work.    A  knowledge  of  both  is 
essential  to  surveyors,  and  should  be  absolutely  required  in  all  new  appoint- 
ments.   But  without  waiting  for  this  general  diffusion  of  knowledge,  consolida- 
tion of  duties  might  be  rapidly  effected,  though  no  doubt  there  must  be  some 
redistribution  of  the  present  work,  by  relieving  the  surveyors  of  the  examination  HobMn,  ^BffR- 
of  accounts  and  returns  from  sub-offices,  which  might  be  easily  managed  by  head  So*5- 
postmasters. 

It  has  been   pointed    out   that  the   telegraph  office,    as  part  of  a  R»- 
provincial  post  office,  should  be  the  unit  of  administration ;  that  each  office  o***"'""**"' 
should  be  encouraged  to  maintain  its  own  work  in  an  efficient  condition, 
instead  of  relying  upon  external  aid  ;  that  the  postal  and  telegraphic  districts 
should  be  made  cuterminuus,  under  the  surveyors,  assisted  by  technical  officers, 
of  uhom  there  are  a  superfluity ;  and  that  these  distnctd  should  raaiutain  the 
lines  which  pass  through  tliem.    Such  an  organisation,  which  is  essentially 
local  in  administrative  detail,  would  culminate  in  the  Surveyor  General,  whose 
position  and  duties  should  be  much  better  defined  than  they  are  at  present, 
lie  might  be  assisted   by  an  efficient  engineering  officer  as  Inspector 
General  of  lines  and  of  the  mechanical  arrangements  in  offices.    This  officer 
would  also  undertake  new  extensions,  «md  supervise  the  periodicul  repairs  in  .  ^ 
the  several  districts.    An  electrician  might  also  be  appointed ;  and  there  is  /  Y 
little  doubt  that  one  of  the  divisional  engineers  might  be  selected  to  fill  such  an '  / 
office.    His  duties  would  be  to  inquire  into  the  selection,  superintend  thei  \/ 
manufacture,  and  promote  the  efficiency  of  the  instruments  employed.    To|  /• 
this  electrician  the  superintendence  of  the  schools  should  be  transferred,-; 
with  instructions  to  place  them  in  a  condition  calculated  to  producer 
that  higher  intelligence  which  will  be  required  in  the  future  manage-| 
ramt  of  the  offices;  for  it  is  from  them  that  in  future  the  superintend-i 
ing  technical  officers  sliould  be  selected.    The  Committee  wish  it  to  be  distinctly  \ 
understood  that  they  do  not  contemplate  any  triumvirate  in  management  i 
such  as  that  to  which  they  have  aheady  alluded.    The  principle  of  re  organi- 
sation which  they  recommend  is,  that  there  should  be  no  separate  entyineering 
department  as  a  distinct  branch  of  the  telegraph  service,  but  that  the 
engineering  officers  should  have  the  single  object  of  promoting  the  efficiency 
of  the  working  offices  and  of  keeping  up  the  lines  of  communications,  and 
should  be  an  integral  part  of  the  offices  or  of  the  districts  into  which  they  are 
united.    With  this  view  they  naturally  culminate  in  the  Surveyor  General  as 
the  technical  exponent  at  head-quarters  of  the  wants  of  their  offices,  and 
through  him  the  superior  professional  officers,  the  inspector  general  <A 
engineering  work,  and  the  electrician,  will  be  brought  into  operation,  and  would 
take  care  that  there  should  be  a  uniformity  of  excellence  in  the  working 
arrangements  both  as  regards  lines  and  instruments. 

According  to  this  proposal  the  duties  of  keeping  stores  aad  accounts 
would  be  separated  from  the  present  Engineering  Department,  and  would  be 
attached  to  the  Seeretaiy*s  Office  of  the  Telegraph  Depurtment. 

It  is  not  proposed  by  these  arrangements  to  lessen  in  any  degree  the 
responsibility  of  the  secretary  of  the  Post  Office  for  the  administration,  as  the 
Committee  approve  of  the  recent  efforts  made  to  consoUdate  the  Post  Office 
and  Telegraphs  into  a  ^ngle  service.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  signal  success 
which  has  attended  the  administration  of  the  Post  Office  in  postal  matters  will 
be  followed  in  the  Telegraph  Department,  when  further  experience  enables  the 
administrative  officers  better  to  understand  the  requirements  of  a  new  und^- 
taldng. 

The  above  recommendations  seem  to  the  Committee  to  arise  from  the 
evidence  subnutted  to  th^,  but  it  is  obvious  that  changes  of  so  much  im* 
portance  can  only  be  usefully  carried  into  effect  after  mature  considomdon  • 
and  on  the  responsibility  of  the  Postmaster  General. 
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II.— Facilities  Offered  to  the  Public. 

Various  proposals  have  been  made  for  increasing  the  revenue  derivetl  from 
the  telegraphs,  both  by  a  Committee  of  the  Treasury  and  by  the  Postmaster 
GeneraL  To  these  we  have  given  attentive  consideration.  When  the  telegraphs 
were  taken  over  by  the  State,  the  preamble  of  the  Act  gave  decided  expression 
to  the  purpose  that  *'a  cheaper,  more  widely  extended,  and  more  expe- 
ditious system  of  telegraphy"  should  be  supplied  to  the  public,  lliis 
purpose  should  be  kept  in  view  in  considering  the  different  proposals  which  have 
formerly  been  made,  or  which  may  now  be  suggested. 

.The  Treasury  Committee  last  year  recommended  a  tariff  at  1  d.  per  word, 
which  would  raise  an  ordinary  1  *,  telegram  to  2  f .  5  rf.,  if  the  average  of 
Pfttej,  3043-3046.  29  words,  including  the  addresses,  were  maintained.  Even  though  such  a 
proposal  has  some  compensating  advantages  to  the  public  iti  short  messages 
below  a  shilling,  and  to  the  Telegraph  Department  in  the  economy  of  words 
which  would  follow  such  a  plan,  your  Committee  cannot  join  in  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Committee  of  the  Treasury,  as  they  think  it  is  opposed  to 
the  original  purposes  of  the  Act. 

The  public  use  the  telegraph  system  fairly,  and  without  unduly  trespass- 
ing on  the  facilities  offered  to  them.  The  only  practical  abuse  complained  of 
is  that  they  are  apt  to  extend  to  an  undue  length,  the  titles  and  addresses  of 
the  sender  and  the  receiver  of  the  telegram.  Various  su^estions  have  been 
made  that  these  addresses  should  be  paid  for,  and  that  only  the  body  of  the 
tel^ram  should  go  for  the  fixed  charu;e.  Against  this  recommeudation  is  the 
fact  that  the  old  telegraph  companies  found  an  undue  restriction  of  the  address 
of  the  receiver  to  cause  so  much  increased  trouble  in  deliver)'  as  to  destroy  the 
revenue  derived  from  the  charge  made  for  it.  But  this  objection  does  not  apply 
to  the  titles  and  address  of  the  sender.  The  Post  Office  in  transmitting  a  letter 
to  its  destination,  has  no  interest  in  the  writers  of  the  letters,  and  has  as 
little  interest  in  the  sendei-s  of  a  telegram,  except  for  the  purposes  of 
identification.  A  notable  economy  might  be  produced,  if  the  form  of  the 
telegram  were  altered,  and  the  sender  were  desired  to  sign  his  name  as 
in  telegrams  abroad,  his  address  being  added  only  for  the  purposes  of  reference, 
but  not  transmitted  unless  lie  paid  for  it  as  a  part  uf  the  telegram. 

Another  opening  for  economy  was  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Montefiore,  who 
stated  that  in  Melbourne  the  system  of  sending  out  messages  without  envelopes, 
but  closed  and  gummed,  and  addressed  on  the  back,  had  been  adopted  with  such 
satisfactory  results,  that  it  is  proposed  to  extend  it  to  the  entire  colony,  and 
that  a  large  saving  in  labour  and  stationery  was  effected  by  the  change. 

Various  proposals  were  made  to  the  Committee  by  witnesses  for  offering 
increased  facilities  to  the  public.  Mr.  Hobson,  the  postmaster  of  Glasgow, 
suggests  that  short  messages,  confined  to  12  words,  inclusive  of  addresses, 
should  be  sent  for  6  d.,  and  by  these  he  expects  to  tap  a  new  source  of  supply, 
and  largely  to  increase  local  traffic. 

Another  suggestion  was  made  by  Major  Webber,  who  at  present 
acts  as  a  divisional  engineer  in  charge  of  the  Royal  Engineers  under  training 
for  the  telegraphic  purposes  of  the  Army.  His  proposal  is  that  there  should 
be  messages  of  a  second  class,  for  which  there  should  be  a  charge  of  6  d.  for  10 
words  in  the  .body  of  the  message,  and  3  d,  for  every  additional  10  words.  The 
ordinary  1  s.  messages  would  have  priority  ov^  these  second  class  messages  ;  but 
as  it  is  rare  that  the  wires  are  continuously  occupied  with  them,  there  would 
be  opportunity  to  transmit  the  cheaper  messages  without  great  delay.  The 
essence  of  this  plan  is  that,  in  small  localities,  tdegrams  would  be  largely  multi- 
plied, and  that  wires,  which  now  remain  comparatively  idle  for  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  day,  would  have  fuller  and  more  evenly  distributed  work.  This 
proposal  has  the  merit  of  not  disturbing  the  ordinary  1  s.  messages,  and  offers 
cheaper  rates  for  such  as  can  he  delayed,  with  a  minimum  of  dislocation  uf  the 
present  system.  There  is  no  greater  disturbance  of  uniformity  in  this  plan  than 
in  the  varied  charges  of  the  postal  system,  in  which  higher  rates  are  charged  for 
greater  fociiities,  and  lower  rates  charged  for  books  where  prompt  delivery  is 
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not  an  essential  condition.    When  the  re -organisation  of  the  department  is 
completed,  and  the  offices  brought  into  efficient  uorktng  condition,  this  proposal,  * 
as  well  as  that  of  Mr.  Hobson,  might  be  worthy  of  consideration. 

The  Committee  have  also  had  under  review  proposals  to  chaise  aug-  Express  Mes- 
mented  rates  for  express  me^ages,  but  they  scarcely  thmk  that  the  increased  2^-3 
revenue  to  be  derived  from  these  favoured  messages  would  compensate  for  the  ^^.^   '2018  aoa 
doubts  and  uncertainties  which  the  general  public  would  experience  in  regard  •Boas, 
to  the  transmission  of  their  ordinary  telegrams. 

All  suggestions  of  this  kind  depend  upon  the  capacity  of  the  Post  Office  to  Local  Tele- 
transmit  many  more  messages  than  is  now  done.  The  Committee  have  considered  okaus. 
this  subject  on  the  proposals  to  make  a  general  6  d.  rate  for  local  traffic.  Even  in  Beanfort,  3134. 
London,  with  its  large  wire  and  office  accommodation,  Mr.  Fisher,  the  Comp-  g^^gg^  1917. 
troller  of  the  Metropolitan  Office,  states  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  Winter^  84.9-860. 
to  provide  for  even  twice  the  local  traffic,  which  is,  moreover,  rapidly  increasing  GraTM,  J574. 
at  the  1*.  rate,  the  messages  in  March  1870  having  been  13,978,  and  in  the  same  FMlwr,«itio.3i6a. 
period  in  1876,  84,531.    In  other  large  towns  the  local  traffic  is  insignificant.  Fisher,  3154. 
Thus,  in  Manohe8ier,they  do  not  exceed  160  in  a  week.    A  general  reduction  Beaufort,  3142, 
in  rate  would  doubless  create  such  messages,  which,  however,  could  not  be  Hobson,  9769. 
of  the  deferred  class  as  proposed  by  Major  Webber,  because  local  traffic  Pne^iiol! 
requires  prompt  delivery.  Hobson,  9716. 

In  the  present  condition  of  telegraph  revenue  the  Committee  do  not  think  it  PkedmaticTubbs 
advisable  to  recommend  a  general  6  d,  rate  for  local  traffic.    In  large  towns  pneu- 
matic  tubes  might  be  more  freely  used  to  lessen  the  pressure  on  the  jo^xMoli^^li 
wires.    By  means  of  such  tubes  letters  in  the  handwriting  of  the  sender  Bkinea,  1989. 
might  be  transmitted  to  various  parts  of  a  city  and  be  delivered  with  the  Wiotar,  948. 
same  speed  hs  a  telegraph  message.    Though  these  pneumatic  tubes  are  costly  ^''"'^j  33*>i-3313. 
in  construction,  they  are  cheaply  worked,  because  they  do  not  require  clerks, 
as  in  the  case  of  wires,  nor  do  they  need  frequent  renewals ;  while 
they  can  be  worked  with  simplicity,  delivering  the  letter,  by  a  single  opera- 
tion, and  without  the  retransmissions  and  duplicate  cop3ring  required  in 
telegrams. 

In  declining  at  present  to  make  any  recommendation  for  a  general  re-  Difficulties  op 
duction  to  a  6rf.  rate  for  short  messages  or  for  local  traffic,  the  Committee  are  LociLTELEGEAMa. 
guided  by  the  present  condition  of  the  telegraph  service  of  the  State .    When  the 
clerks  in  the  offices  have  become  accustomed  to  the  management  of  their  own  in-  Graves,  1504. 
struments, and  when,by  a  more  enlightened  system  of  training,  they  have  an  Intel-  ' 548- 
tigent,  instead  of  empirical,  knowledge  of  the  work  which  they  have  to  perform,  2748^57"^" 
the  Committee  do  not  doubt  that  there  will  be  a  large  increase  in  the  capacity  of 
wires  and  instruments  to  transmit  more  messages  than  at  present.  Constant 
improvements  in  instruments  are  being  made,  and  it  is  difficult  to  place  a  limit  to 
the  future  capabilities  of  telegraphic  operations.    Automatic  telegraphy,  if  the 
work  be  continuous,  gives  a  greatly  increased  capacity  to  a  wire,  and 
by  a  proper  combination  of  this  system  with  hand-worked  instruments,  the 
capacity  for  work  of  the  various  offices  will  be  considerably  augmented, 
but  at  present  they  might  break  down  under  any  largely  increased  strain  of  Fisher,  3310. 
work  produced  by  a  sudden  development  of  the  system.    It  is  due,  however,  to  Johnston,  1696- 
the  Post  Office  authorities  to  say  that  they  are  constantly  improving  their  tele-  >7o»- 
graphic  capacities  for  work,  and  that  even  now  messages  are  transmitted  with  ****** 
an  efficiency  and  regularity  which,  a  few  years  ago,  would  have  been  deemed 
impossible. 

The  Postmaster  General  proposes  that  an  increased  charge  of  6  d,  should  Night  and  Suv- 
be  made  on  messages  handed  in  between  8  p.m.  and  8  a.m.,  and  also  on  Messages. 
those  sent  on  Stmdays,  and  he  anticipates  an  increased  revenue  of  12,000  7. 
from  this  source.    But  as  the  offices  at  which  such  messages  are  received  are 
those  which  must  in  any  case  be  kept  open,  there  scarcely  seems  to  be  a  justifi- 
cation for  this  charge. 

A  similar  increase  of  charge  of  3d.  on  messages  handed  in  at  offices  of  rail-  Railway  Mss- 
way  stations  is  another  official  proposal.   These  offices  are  decreasing  in  saoes. 
number^  and  the  charge  of  3  d,  for  railway  agency  is  therefore  becoming  a  less 
important  item  in  the  accounts.  Under  these  circumstances  they  doubt  the  policy 
of  this  proposal,  especially  as  railway  stations  are  not  only  used  by  the  travelling 
public,  but  also  by  the  residents  of  country  districts  in  their  vicinity. 
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Press  Crabobs.  A  more  important  proposal  of  the  Postmaster  General  is  to  increase  the 
rates  for  transmitting  news,  which  were  fixed  by  the  Act  of  1868.  The  charges 
under  that  Act  are  1  s.  for  75  words  of  news  messages  sent  during  the  day,  cmd 
for  100  words  during  the  night,  and  2  d.  for  each  copy  of  the  same  message 
wherever  it  may  be  sent.  The  proposal  of  the  Postmaster  General  is  to  charge 
1  s.  for  75  or  100  words  for  each  separate  town  to  which  each  message  may 
be  sent,  and  to  limit  the  2  d.  copy  rate  to  copies  delivered  by  hand  in  the  same 
town.  The  increased  revenue  which  is  expected  from  this  change  is  estimated 
at  30,000  /.  if  a  large  reduction  of  work  results  from  the  chai^. 

Upon  this  proposal  the  Committee  have  received  much  evidence.  It  is 
contended  that  this  alteration  would  be  unfair  to  towns  in  which  there  was  only  a 
single  newspaper,  and  that  the  towns  with  several  papers,  by  dividing  the  cost  of 
transmission,  would  have  an  undue  advantage.  The  Post  Office  stated  that,  it  lost 
20,000  /.  annually  by  the  transmission  of  news  from  news  associations,  from 
which  it  only  received  35,000  l,  while  the  news  associations  state  that  on  the 
amount  of  messages  at  present  sent,  the  increase  of  charge  would  amount  ro  up- 
wards of  100,000  /.  The  Committee  had  not  before  them  sufficient  evidence  to 
justify  them  in  coming  to  a  conclusion  that  the  loss  of  20,000  /.  has  been  clearly 
established.  It  appears  to  be  certain,  in  the  original  transfer  of  the  teUgraphs 
from  the  companies  to  the  State,  that  the  Post  Office,  basing  its  calculations  on 
the  n.'ws  tariff  charged  by  the  companies,  promised  exceptionally  favourable 
terms  to  news  as  compareid  with  commercial  messages,  and  embodied  them  in 
tb.e  A<  t.  But  even  then,  the  Post  Omce  looked  upon  the  newswork  as  self- 
supporting,  and  not  as  a  source  of  loss.  The  witnesses  on  the  part  of  the 
Press  admitted  that  they  had  no  right  to  a  service  c^irried  on  at  a  loss  to  the  State. 
Upon  a  review  of  the  evidence  the  Committee  consider,  when  theamount  of  the  loss 
is  clearly  ascertained,  that  the  copy  rate  should  be  increased  so  as  to  cover  any 
deficiency  in  the  service.  This  would  be  a  preferable  and  more  equitable  plan 
than  that  suggested  of  chargint;:  full  rates  for  each  separate  transmission, 
while  it  is  but  right  that  the  public  should  not  incur  loss  in  the  transaction^ 
newspaper  work.  There  are  obvious  rensons  why  the  Pre^s  news  should  not 
be  considered  as  sources  of  revenue  to  the  same  extent  as  private  messages.  It 
should  be  remembered,  however,  that  under  any  circumstances  there  probably 
could  have  been  no  loss  on  the  Press  work  if  tlie  telegraph  capital  had  not  been 
so  largely  in6ated,  certainly  without  the  Press  being  in  any  way  in  fault, 

A  propo-^al  h:is  been  made  to  alter  rhe  present  system  of  counting,  and  the 
Committee  are  of  opinion' that  it  might,  to  a  certain  extent,  and  after  due  notice, 
be  carried  out  without  interfering  with  the  intention  of  the  Legislature,  as 
embodied  in  the  Act  of  1868,  without  unduly  raising  the  present  charges  for 
news  messages,  and  with  the  effect  of  relieving  the  Post  Office  from  a  class  of 
messages  obviously  unremunerative.  The  Act  lays  down  that  these  news 
messages  are  to  be  transmitted"  at  ihe  rate  of  1  for  75  words  by  day 
or  100  by  night  to  one  address,  and  2  d.  extra  for  each  additional  address. 
As  these  words  have  been  heretofbre  interpreted,  all  rhe  words  in  a  particular 
service  have  been  counted  together,  and  charged  at  the  rate  specified  per  75  or 
100  Words,  as  the  case  might  be.  Under  this  system,  with  a  certain  class  of 
new  8  it  happens  that  many  really  separate  messages,  which  require  to  be  sent 
and  delivered  separately,  are  included  in  a  single  75  or  100  words,  and  are 
Pttey,  4889.  cliarged  for  at  the  same  rate  as  if  they  involved  only  one  transmission,  one  set 
of  addresses  and  one  delivery.  To  such  an  extent  is  this  the  case  that  one  in- ' 
stance  wa?  adduced  in  evidence  in  which  the  Post  Office  was  called  on  to  deliver 
1,640  messages  for  the  sum  of  1 1.  lbs.  2  d.,  or  one  farthing  each.  Your  Com- 
mirlee  do  not  believe  that  this  was  ever  intended  or  anticipated,  nnd  it  is  in  no 
wise  justified  by  tlie  analogy  of  ordinary  commercial  messages.  In  their  case 
a  fixed  minimum  charge  is  made  by  the  Post  Office,  whether  the  message  con- 
sists of  1  or  20  words,  and  the  Committee  consider  that  a  similar  fi^ed  miuimuna 
charge  of  1  s.  for  one  address,  and  2  d.  for  every  additional  addrej'S,  might  fairly 
^  be  made  for  every  messitge  requiring  separate  transmission  and  delivery.  By 
^adopting  this  suggestion,  the  Post  Office  would  be  at  once  relieved  of  the  obviously 
mremunerative  portion  of  its  news  traffic.  The  Pust  Office,  however,  further  pro- 
poses thateachmessage  handedin,  whateveritslength,9houldbe  charged  separately. 
The  result  of  this  would  be  that  the  initial  charge  for  a  message  of  101  words 
would  be  2  s.  This  is  neither  charging  **  at  the  rate  "  of  1  s,  for  100  words,  nor 
is  it  in  accordance  with  the  analogy  of  ordinary  commercial  message.^,  where, 
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while  a  minimam  chaise  made  for  any  number  of  words  up  to  20»  the  charge 
above  that  number  is  3  d.  for  everj  additioual  five  words.  If,  therefore,  that 
analogy  were  pursued  in  the  case  of  Press  messages,  an  extia  3  d.  would  be 
charged  for  every  18  or  35  words  above  75  or  100  to  a  angle  address,  by  day 
or  night  respectively,  and  an  extra  \d.  for  its  transmission  to  every  additional 
address.  Such  a  mode  of  charging,  or  a  word  rate,  would  seem  to  be  more  in 
accordance  with  the  practice  of  the  service  than  the  proposals  made  by  the  Post 
Office. 

Before  concluding  their  Report  on  this  branch  of  the  subject,  your  Committee 
deem  it  proper  to -record  their  opinion  that  tlie  true  method  of  making  the 
Telegraph  Department  remunerative  is  to  be  sought,  not  in  the  direction  of 
curtailment  of  the  facilities,  at  present  offered  to  the  public,  or  of  increase  of 
charges,  but  in  that  of  increase  of  facilities  and,  at  the  proper  time,  diminished 
charges.  1'he  postal  telegraph  system  differs  from  a  purely  commercial  under- 
taking in  this,  that,  as  it  was  taken  over  by  the  State  primarily  -  fgr  the 
convenience  of  tiie  public,  all  increase  of  traffic  which  cm  be  brought  about 
without  loss  to  the  revenue  adds  to  the  national  value  of  the  system.  Moreover,  as 
the  existing  wires  and  staff  are  capable  of  undertaking  a  considerably  increased 
traffic,  and  as  it  is  impossible  either  to  maintain  or  get  rid  of  superfluous  wires 
and  operatives  without  heavy  expense  and  loss,  the  desirability  uf  developing  the 
telegraph  traffic  of  the  country  up  to  the  full  capacity  of  the  system  seems  to* 
your  Committee  to  ndmit  of  no  dispute. 


III. — Financial  Administration. 

By  the  terms  of  the  reference  the  Committee  understand  it  was  not  Capital Aogouht. 
intended  thut  they  should  investigate  mioutely  the  circumstances  under 
which  thtr  capital  of  the  telegraphs  has  been  raised.    The  capital,  originally 
authorised  by  the  Act  of  1869,  was  7>000,000  /.,  but  this  having  proved  insuffi- 
cient, subsequent  Acts  have  been  passed  (in  1871,  1873,  and  1876),  which 
authorise  the  capital  to  he  raised  to  9,750,000     of  which,  up  to  the  3l.st  March  Blackwood,  5197. 
1876,  there  had  been  expended  9,359,961 1    Hence  ihere  has  already  been  S«o6-5aio. 
spent  2,359,251  /.  in  excess  of  the  sum  estimated  when  the  State  purchased  the 
telegraphs  from  private  companies.    But  even  this  large  excess  is  not  all  that 
ought  to  be  added  to  capital. 

Financially  considered,  the  extension  o\'  new  lines  of  communication  since 
1873,  the  proportion  of  new  buildings  chargeable  to  telegraph*,  the  capitalised 
value  of  reversionary  riglits  of  riiilways,  and,  lastly,  the  pensions  to  retired 
<^cers  of  the  companies  are  all  charges  in  the  nature  of  capital.  These  amount 
to  711}575  ^,  and  would  raise  the  capital  actually  expended  to  10,071,536/.  Blackwood,  fisi a- 
Notwithstanding  these  conditions,  the  original  capital  account  cannot  be  con-  S'^'^- 
sidered  as  closed,  for  there  are  still  outstanding  claims  of  railway  companies. 

The  Committee  have  not  received  any  full  and  satisfactory  explanation  of 
these  great  differences  lietween  the  estimated  expenditure  of  1869  and  the  Blickwood,  gaii 
actual  expenditure  incurred  up  to  1876. 

The  attention  of  the  Committee  has  been  drawn  by  a  letter  from  Sir  Andaraon, 
William  Anderson  to  the  fact  that  the  capiul  sums  raised  by  the  Acts  of  Par-  Paper  10. 
tiament  do  not  appear  in  the  National  Accounts  in  the  usual  way.    The  ordinary  Blackwood,  5198- 
rule  is,  that  all  monies  granted  by  Parliament  should  first  be  paid  into  the  5304. 
Consolidated  Fund,  and  issued  from  it  under  the  usual  guarantees.    Instead  of 
this  course.  Parliament  authorised  the  National  Debt  Commissioners  to  retain 
the  monies  raised  by  them  in  their  own  hands,  without  passing  into  Her  Miy  esty 's 
Exchequer,  and  they  have  been  issued  as  required  without  the  checks  provided 
by  the  Exchequer  aiid  Audit  Departments  Act.    As  the  exceptional  character  of 
this  arrangement  has  been  already  remarked  upon  by  the  PubUc  Accounts  Com- 
mittee, no  evidence  has  been  taken  on  the  subject. 

Having  stated  the  present  position  of  the  capital  account,  the  Committee  Retekue  and 
now  turn  to  the  receipts  and  expenditure.    When  the  telegraphs  were  originally  Woekiiio  Ex- 
taken  over  by  the  State,  the  number  of  messages  was  6,000,000,  and  now  they  ^^^^^^ 
are  20,000,000.    But  although  the  revenue  has  largely  augmented,  the  ex-  Blackwood, 
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penditure  has,  until  lately,  increased  at  a  greater  ratio,  as  the  following  fiirures 
show :— 


Blackwood, 


Annual  Deficit. 

Blacknood, 

5fl66-7. 


GnovTH  ov 
Revenoe. 


iMFBRraCT 

Statehimt  ov 
accovhts. 


VrorKiQg  XiXpcDses. 

£ 

X. 

1869-70     -      -      -  - 

100,760 

62,273 

1870-71      -      -      .  - 

690,934 

394,477 

1871-72      -      -      -  - 

761,611 

591,776 

1872-73      .      -      -  - 

978,076 

874,946  . 

1873-74     -      -      -  - 

1,057,824 

967,790 

1874-75     -      -      -  - 

1,123,794 

1,071,347 

■    1875-76     ...  - 

1,250,379 

1,031,960 

By  comparing  the  per-centage  ratio  of  the  increase  of  revenue  and  working 
expenses,  the  following  results  appear :— 


RcTenue. 

Working  Expenses. 

1871-72   

7  per  cent,  increase  - 

50  per  cent  increase. 

1872-73   

30 

M 

47  ^, 

1873-74   

8 

10 

3874-75   

6 

» 

11  „ 

1875-76       -      -      -      "  - 

11 

» 

n 

4  per  cent,  decrease. 

Blackwood, 
5«75-77. 


The  present  increase  of  the  revenue  is  about  10  per  cent,  per  annum, 
though  it  is  impossible  to  calculate  how  long  this  may  continite.  It  is  obvious 
that  unless  a  vigorous  attempt  be  made  to  decrease  working  expenses,  Hie  con* 
dition  of  the  Telegraph  Department  will  remain  unsatisfactory.  Under  the 
present  system  of  accounts,  from  the  date  of  purchase  in  18/0,  up  to  the3Istof 
March  last  the  deficit  upon  the  account  of  interest,  which  should  have  been  paid 
upon  capital,  was  663,152  L 

It  is  perhaps  too  early  to  judge  how  far  there  may  be  a  productive  revenue 
from  the  Telegraph  Department.  The  old  companies  charged  rates  which 
averaged  2s.  per  message,  and  gave  fewer  words  in  the  addresses,  charging  also 
porterage  if  beyond  half  a  mile.  The  reduction  in  the  price  of  messages,  and 
the  increased  facilities  offered  to  the  public  by  a  uniform  1  s.  rate,  bore  some 
resemblance  to  the  system  of  the  1  </.  post,  and  nu^have  led  the  pubUc  to  expect 
similar  financial  success.  After  the  reduction  of  postage  to  the  1  d.  rate,  the 
revenue  fell  off,  and  it  took  33  years  before  the  net  revenue  mounted  to  that 
of  the  last  year  of  the  old  postage.  Each  person  of  the  population  sends,  on 
an  average,  30  letters  a  year,  but  it  requires  three  persons  to  send  two  telegrams 
annually,  according  to  the  present  experience.  Six  years  of  the  State  telegraphs 
form  scarcely  a  long  enough  period  to  estimate  their  permanent  financial 
position. 

The  accounts  of  the  Telegraph  Department  as  they  are  now  presented 
to  Parliament,  contain  amounts  which,  in  an  ordinary  commerdal  undertaking, 
would  be  charged  to  capital,  and  they  do  not  take  credit  for  gratuitous  work 
rendered  to  public  departments,  and  which  should  appear  as  a  set-off  to 
working  expenses.  Thus  the  value  of  the  free  messages  of  the  Government 
departments  is  9,204  and  16,809  /.  are  expended  for  special  wires,  maintenance, 
extensions,  and  working  of  telegraphs  for  the  Admiralty,  War  Office,  and  other 
Departments.  The  proceeds  of  this  gratuitous  work  would  appear  in  the 
accounts  of  a  commercial  undertaking,  and  the  charges  for  extensions,  &c.,  now 
placed  to  revenue,  would  also  be  charged  to  capital.  Until  the  accounts 
are  exhibited  on  this  commercial  principle,  the  public  will  not  know  the 
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financial  condition  of  the  service.  The  Committee  have  asked  Mr.  Blackwood, 
the  TlDancial  Secretary,  to.  prepare  an  abstract  of  account  in  this  form 
and  he  makes  the  balance  of  profit  for  the  last  year's  working  249,226/., 
According  to  this  view,  if  the  telegraphs  were  worked  by  a  commercial  com- 
pany, on  their  own,  but  not  on  borrowed  capital,  they  would,  this  year,;  be 
able  to  declare  a  dividend  of  about  2i  per  cent.    According  to  the  form  of  the 
present  accounts  the  public  must  retain  a  very  imperfect  impression  of  the  true  Blaokwood,  5388. 
position  of  the  undertaking.    It  will  be  for  the  consideration  of  the  Treasury 
whether  it  would  not  be  well  that  a  profit  and  loss  account  of  this  character 
should  be  appended  to  the  cash  account  prepared  under  the  authority  of 
the  Act  of  1868.    Of  course  it  should  only  be  done  after  audit  by  the  Comp- 
troller and  Auditor  General  of  Accounts,  in  order  to  prevent  charges  on 
revenue  being  placed  to  capital,  and  a  more  favourable  aspect  than  is  justifiable 
being  presented  to  the  public.    The  Committee  think  also  it  might  be  well  to  - 
ask  Parliament  to  vote  specific  sums  for  telegrams  used  by  the  departments  of 
the  State,  as  these  charges  ought  to  be  brought  into  account. 

The  Committee  now  return  to  the  possibility  of  reducing  the  working  Rbddctiok  or 
expenses  of  the  telegraphs.  In  the  first  portion  of  the  Report  considerable  re-  Wokkiko 
ductions  have  been  indicated  in  the  cost  of  the  Engineering  Department.  But 
it  is  in  the  more  economical  working  of  the  offices  to  which  they  look  for  a  larger 
reduction.  It  is  with  this  view  that  they  have  recommended  the  provincial  tele- 
graph office  to  be  the  unit  of  administration,  and  that  districts  should  be  super- 
intended by  local  surveyors,'  and  not  by  central  officers  of  a  separate  engineering 
department.  At  the  present  moment,  there  is  a  great  variety  in  the  work  performed 
and  in  the  expenditure  of  the  offices  for  commercial  traffic.  Thus,  Birmingham 
sent  last  year  14,000  more  messages  than  Dublin;  notwithstanding  this,  Dublin 
costs  the  coimtry  9,184  /.  a  year  more  than  Birmingham.  If  there  be  any  ex- 
planation of  this  in  the  fact  that  Dublin  is  a  capital  and  Birmingham  a  provincial 
town>  that  ceases  to  apply  to  a  comparison  with  Edinburgh.  Now,  Edinburgh 
sent  last  year  about  50,000  messages  more  than  Dublin,  and  yet  cost  the 
country  7]092  /.  a  year  less  than  the  latter  capital.  If  we  compare  various 
provincial  towns,  as  shown  in  Mr.  Scudamore*s  report  of  1872,  with  the  returns 
given  in  the  Appendix,  there  appears  to  be  little  relation  between  the  increase  Paper  8. 
of  messages  and  the  increase  of  clerks  between  18/2  and  1876,  as  the  follow- 
ing few  illustrations  show. 


Increase  per  Cent 
of  Messages. ' 

Increase  per  Cent 
of  clerks. 

Edinbui^h 

50 

0 

Birmingham   -      -  - 

49 

0 

Liverpool       -      -  - 

53 

26 

Manchester  ... 

58 

29 

Glasgow  ... 

73 

21 

Newcastle      .      .  - 

71 

19 

Leeds     .      -      .  - 

130 

37 

A  still  more  extraordinary  example  is  to  be  found  in  Dublin.  In  1872,  the 
Telegraph  Office  in  that  city  had  401  clerks;  in  1876,  it  has  286  clerks. 
Notwithstanding  the  large  reduction,  its  cost  is  still  much  in  excess  of  other 
offices.    In  the  interval  its  messages  have  increased  46  per  cent. 

These  figures  are  only  explicable  on  the  supposition  that  there  must  have 
been  a  great  redundancy  of  clerks  in  one  place,  or  an  unnecessary  increase  in 
other  places.  It  is  by  a  rigid  examination  of  anomalies  such  as  these,  as  well 
as  by  increasing  the  capacity  of  the  wires  and  working  instruments,  that  the 
Committee  expect  the  provincial  surveyors  and  the  Surveyor  Genend  may 
produce  great  economy  in  the  working  expenses. 
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Simmons,  9344. 
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Webber,  9546. 
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Training  of 
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Telkokaphists. 


SimrooDs,  S340-1, 
Webber,  3430-1. 


Faciutibs. 


Webber,  3461. 


Tilley,  91. 
Graves,  1379. 


Webber,  3499. 


IV.— Training  op  Military  Telegraphists. 

The  experience  of  modem  war&re  has  made  telegraphs  essential  to  its 
successful  operation.  In  recent  continental  wars  military  telegraphists  are  em- 
ployed, not  only  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  up  constant  inter-communication  of 
the  combatants,  but  also  for  facilitadng  the  transport  of  provisions  and  the 
material  of  war.  With  less  experience  in  war  than  the  continental  States  of 
Europe,  England,  in  its  recent  campaigns,  such  as  that  in  Ashanti,  could  not 
have  carried  out  its  operations  with  the  rapidity  required  for  success,  unless  it 
had  made  &ee  use  of  field  telegraphs. 

In  Germany  and  in  France^  the  field  telegraphists  in  war  are  taken  fitxn 

the  ordinary  civil  telegraphists  of  the  State,  who  are  then  brought  under  military 
discipline  and  martial  law.  But  in  both  these  countries  a  large  proportion  <h 
the  State  telegraphists  have  been  soldiers,  and  are  anxious  for  active  employ- 
ment in  the  field,  or,  as  Mr.  Von  Chauvin  states,  "The  difficulty  which  we  found 
"  whenever  war  broke  out  was  not  how  to  offer  an  inducement  to  our  telegraph 
"  men  to  join  the  troops,  but  how  to  console  those  who  were  ordered  to  remain 
"  at  home ;  they  all  wanted  to  go."  At  the  same  time,  the  evidence  seems  con- 
clusive that  civilian  telegraphists  would  not  be  likely  to  show  the  same  alacrity 
for  war,  and  are  not  so  fitted  as  old  soldiers  to  bear  the  hardships  of  a  cam- 
paign or  to  act  with  coolness  before  the  enemy.  In  the  words  of  Mr.  Von 
Chauvin,  "  Another  reason  which  is  very  potent  is,  that  you  cannot  expect  a 
*'  civilian  who  has  made  up  his  mind  to  be  a  telegraph  man  for  the  rest  of  his 
"  life,  and  to  work  in  a  peaceful  occupation,  to  sit  in  front  of  an  enemy  who  is 
"  firing  away  at  him,  and  to  risk  his  life  for  the  purpose  of  sending  a  couple  of 
"  messages,  whereas  a  soldier  who  has  made  up  his  mind  when  he  jtnned  the 
"  army  that  one  of  these  days  he  might  have  his  brains  blown  out  by  a  bullet, 
*'  cannot  expect  anything  eUe,  and  will  sit  down  to  his  ordinary  occupation. " 

As  it  is  admitted  that  a  body  of  skilled  telegraphists  is  essential  to  active 
operations  in  the  field,  the  question  of  training  them  narrows  itself  to  the  con- 
sideration, whether  they  should  be  trained  apart  as  military  telegraphists,  or 
whether  the  Post  Office,  which  has  the  monopoly  of  telegraphic  communica- 
tion throughout  the  country,  should  afford  to  the  War  Office  facilities  for 
training  military  men  in  this  art.  Upon  this  point  the  military  witnesses  have 
no  doubt ;  they  state  that,  though  they  do  train  soldiers  to  telegraphic  work,  as 
a  part  of  military  organisation,  the-want  of  an  enlarged  practice  in  the  art 
renders  their  amateur  knowledge  of  little  value  for  practical  purposes. 

These  considerations  prevailed  with  the  Government  in  1870,  when,  after 
negotiations  between  the  War  Office  and  the  Post  Office,  the  latter  allocated 
the  eastern  divisional  engineers  district  (enlarged  in  1872)  for  the  purpose  of 
training  military  telegraphists.  At  first,  that  division  was  looked  upon  in 
the  light  of  a  training  district,  and  there,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  country, 
six  officers  and  167  men  were  employed.  This  number  was  in  excess  of  the 
requirements  of  the  Post  Office  for  the  actual  labour  required  in  the  allotted 
district,  iind  as  economic-il  considerations  were  pressed  on  that  department, 
reductions  were  made,  and  the  force  now  stands  at  4  officers  and  43  non-com* 
missioned  officers  and  men. 

The  Post  Office  has  shown  willingness  to  continue  the  employment 
of  the  Royal  Engineers,  and  admits  the  efficiency  ol'  their  work,  though  it 
doubts  their  economy  as  a  point  of  departmental  administration.  In  point  of  fact, 
if  the  contribution  of  the  War  Office  and  that  of  the  Post  Office  be  added 
together,  the  average  cost  of  a  Royal  Engineer,  engaged  on  the  telegraphs, 
is  110/.  per  annum,  while  that  of  a  civilian  employed  on  the  same  work  is  106/. 
The  cost  in  excess  is  4  /.  for  each  man,  but  for  that  sum  annually  the  State  has 
an  armed  and  trained  soldier  ready  at  its  call,  while,  if  not  so  employed,  he 
would  cost  the  State  44  /.  a-year.  Viewed  as  a  whole,  the  employment  of  Royal 
KDgineers  in  time  of  peace  and  in  moderate  numbers  in  the  telegraphic  sendee 
of  the  State  is  economical.  But,  departmentally,  this  may  not  be,  and  at  present  is 
not  so.  If  a  redundunt  number  of  civiUHUs  exist  in  the  Engineering  Department, 
it  is  obviously  more  economical  to  the  Post  Office  to  employ  the  redundant  force 
on  its  own  work  than  to  pay  even  the  fractional  figure  of  '575  of  the  pay  which 
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it  contributes  to  the  military  telegraphists.  But  looking  to  the  future  of  the 
Department,  it  does  not  appear  that  this  redundancy  will  be  permanent. 
Even  now  adjustments  may  lessen  the  dirficulty,  for  there  is  a  vote  of  30,000/. 
for  unestablished  labour,  as  contrasted  with  24,000  for  established  linemen  and 
mechanics.  This  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  actual  redundancy  is 
in  oAicers,  not  in  men,  and  that  the  adaptation  of  the  system  to  the 
training  of  an  increased  number  of  soldiers  ought  to  present  little  diiE- 
culty ;  for  it  is  obvious  that  the  established  linemen  transferred  from  one 
might  be  employed  in  other  districts  in  which,  according  to  the  evidence 
of  Mr.  Graves,  temporary  men  are  nearly  permanently  employed.  Another 
source  of  expenditure  to  the  Department  consists  in  the  &ct  that  the  cost  of 
supervision  of  military'  officers  has  been  large  for  the  small  area  allotted  to  the  'W*- 
Royal  Engineers  ;  but,  as  the  same  number  of  officers  could  supervise  a  larger 
area,  this  source  of  expense  could  readily  be  lessened.  In  a  strictly  de- 
partmental view,  there  is  a  less  charge  to  the  Post  Office  than  if  civil  labour 
were  employed ;  for,  according  to  the  calculations  of  the  Accountant  General, 
the  cost  for  salaries  and  wages  in  the  other  civit  divisions  of  the  country  is  12  f 
per  mile  of  wire,  and  17  I-  per  office,  as  compared  with  7*.  2  rf.  per  mile  of  Ch6twyiid,546i. 
wire,  and  1 0  /.  per  office  under  the  Royal  Engineers.  Further  economies  to 
the  Department  would  obviously  result  ^m  the  fact  that  it  would  not  be  called 
upon  to  provide  pensions  for  the  men  in  the  training  district,  as  it  would  require 
to  do,  if  it  were  manned  by  civilians. 

Experience  has  proved,  both  in  the  trigonometrical  survey  and  in  the  Joint  Woas  of 
telegraphic  service,  that  there  is  no  difficulty  in  getting  soldiers  and  civilians  to  Citiliami  aho 
work  heartily  together.    Major  Webber  bears  wiUing  testimony  to  theexcelient  ^oldiees. 
relations  which  have  subsisted  between  himself  and  the  postal  surveyors,  wlio 
have  always  afforded  him  every  assistance.  wabber,  2439. 

Assuming  that  it  is  considered  an  object  of  State  policy  to  give  facilities  Ehlakobhemt 
for  training  soldiers  in  the  use  of  the  State  Telegraphs,  the  present  arrange-  ofTeaihiho 
ment  might  be  maintained,  but  at  the  same  time  it  would  be  well  if  the  soldiers 
employed  were  passed  more  rapidly  through  the  Department.  A  joint  Committee 
of  the  War  Office  and  Post  Office  has  reported  on  the  subject  of  enlisting  tele-  «34**- 
graph  boys  into  the  ranks  of  Royal  Engineers.    It  is  proposed  that  such  boys, 
who  frequently  acquire  some  knowledge  of  telegraphy,  should  be  sent  to 
Chatham  to  be  trained  as  sappers,  and  then  join  the  companies  of  sappers 
acting  under  the  Postmaster  General,  and  having  served  their  time,  should 
continue  in  it  as  reserve  men.    By  such  arrangements,  which  appear  to  give 
a  promise  of  success,  a  class '  of  useful  and  expert  telegraphists  might  be 
secured. 

13  Juiy  1876. 
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PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  COMMITTEE. 


Thursday,  6th  April  1876. 


MEUBEBS  PSBSENT: 


Dr.  Lyon  Playfair. 
Mr.  Leveson  Gower. 
Mr.  Goldsmid. 
Mr.  Meldon. 
Mr.  "Watney. 
Colonel  Alexander. 

Dr.  Lyon  Platfaib  was  called  to  the  Chair. 

The  Committee  deliberated. 


Mr.  CharleB  Alleopp. 

Mr.  Ripley. 

Dr.  Cameron. 

Mr.  John  Holms. 

Mr.  Cavendish  Bentinck. 

Mr.  Sclater-Booth. 


[Adjourned  till  Friday,  28th  April,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


Fridaif,  2Slh  April  1876. 

HEUBEbs  PBBSEirr: 
Dr.  Ltok  Platfaib  in  the  Chiur. 


Mr.  William  Beckett  DenisoD. 

Colonel  Alexander. 

Mr.  John  Holms. 

Mr,  Watney. 

Mr.  Charles  AUsopp. 

Mr.  Sclater-Booth. 

Mr.  Goldsmid. 


Mr.  Leveson  Gower. 

Mr.  Cavendish  Bentinck. 

Mr.  Ripley. 

Mr.  Watkin  Williams. 

Dr.  Cameron. 

Lord  Robert  Montagu. 


Mr.  John  TiUey,  c.b.,  and  Mr.  C.  H.  B.  PaUif,  were  severally  examined. 

[Adjourned  till  Tuesday  next,  at  One  o'clock. 


TtSuday,  2nd  May  1876. 

MEMBERS  PRESENT: 

Dr.  Lyon  Platfaib  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Sclater-Booth. 
Colonel  Alexander. 
Mr.  John  Holms. 
Mr.  Watney. 
Mr.  Charles  AUsop. 
Mr.  Goldsmid. 


Dr.  Cameron. 

Mr.  Ripley. 

Mr.  Leveson  Gower. 

Mr.  Cavendish  Bentinck. 

Mr.  Cubitt. 

Mr.  Meldon. 


Mr.  William  Henry  Winter  was  examined. 

[Adjourned  till  Friday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 
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Fridaif,  5th  May  1876. 


HBHBBBB  7BBSBNT : 

Dr.  Lton  P1.ATPAIB  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  WiUiaiD  Beckett  Denison. 

Mr.  John  Holms. 

Mr.  "Watney. 

Mr.  Charles  AUaopp. 

Colonel  Alexander. 

Mr.  Goldsmid. 

Mr.  Lereson  Gower. 


Mr.  Bipley. 

Lord  Robert  Monta^ 

Mr.  CaTendish  Bentinok. 

Mr.  Meldon. 

Dr.  Cameron. 

Mr.  Cnbitt 


Mr.  Edward  Graves  and  Mr.  Wimam  Henry  iVwce  were  seyerally  examined 


[A^oumed  tiU  Tuesday  next,  at  Tvelve  o'dodc. 


Tuesdi^,  9th  May  1876. 


MBMBBBS  FBESBHT: 

Dr.  Lton  Pi*atpaie  in  the  Chwr. 

Mr.  John  Holms.  •      ,  Mr.  Cubitt. 

Mr.  Charles  AUsopp.  Mr.  Leveson  Gower. 

Colonel  Alexander.  Dr.  Cameron. 

Mr.  Goldsmid.  Mr.  Watney. 

Mr.  lUpley.  Mr.  Sdater-Booth. 
Lord  I^bert  Montagu. 


Mr.  Robert  Wilson  Johnston,  Mr.  Frederick  Wilson  Baines,  and  Mr.  Benry  Charles 
Fieeker,  -were  Beverally  examined. 

[A^jonmed  till  Friday  next,  at  Twelve  o'dook. 


JFW(%,  l2thMatf  1876. 

HEMBBBB   PBE8ENT : 

Dr.  Ltok  Platpaib  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Charles  Allsopp. 
Colcmel  Alexander. 
Mr.  Goldsmid. 
Dr.  Cameron. 
Lord  Robert  Montagu. 


Mr.  Meldon. 

Mr.  Cavendish  Bentinok. 

Mr.  William  Beckett  Deniaon. 

M^  John  Holms. 

Mr.  Riidey. 


lieutenant  General  Sir  J.  Lintom  Simmons,  b.e.,  k.o.b.,  was  examined. 

The  Committee  deliberated. — Motion  made,  and  Question,  **That  the  Chunnan  do 
call  in  Mr,  Tilley,  and  ask  him  whether  a  letter  has  been  addressed  from  the  London  Post 
Office  to  any  local  postmaster,  charging  him  with  giving  official  information  to  a  Member 
of  the  Committee,  and  with  being  disloyal  to  the  Service  "—(Lord  Robert  Montagn)^— 
put,  and  ntgatiwd, 

M^or  Charles  Edmund  Webber,  B.B.,  was  examined. 

[Adjonmed  till  Tuesday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 
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Tuesdi^,  16M  May  1876. 


JCBICBBBS  PBBSEKT: 

Dr.  Lton  Flatvaib  in  the  Cliair. 


Mr.  Sclater^Booth. 

Mr.  Cavendish  Benlinek. 

Mr.  William  Beckett  Denuon. 

Mr.  Cubitt. 

Mr.  John  Holms. 

Mr.  Charles  Allnopp. 

Colonei  Alexander. 


Mr.  Goldsmid. 

Mr.  Leveaon  Gower.  ' 

Dr.  Cameron. 

Mr,  Ripley, 

Mr.  Meldni. 

Lord  Robert  Montagu. 

Mr.  Watney. 


Mr.  Georye  Von  Chauvin  wd  Mr.  lUekm^  Ifetgwi  were  aererallf  examined. 

The  Conmuttee  deliberated. 

Mr.  Bkhard  ffobam  was  farther  examined. 

The  Committee  deliberated. — Motion  made,  and  Qnestion  proposed,  "  That  this  Crao- 
mittee  considers  the  letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Richard  Hobson,  one  of  the  witnesses  summoned 
before  tiiis  Committee,  hj  Mr.  Fatey,  by  direction  of  the  Secretary  to  the  Post  Office* 
as  calonlated  to  impede  Ihe  investigation  of  this  Committee ;  and  instruct  the  Chairman 
to  report  the  matter  to  the  House  ^Dr.  Cameron). — Amendment  proposed^  to  leave 
out  the  words  "  and  instruct  the  Chairman  to  report  the  matter  to  the  Honae  <The 
Chairman). — Question  put,  Th&t  the  words  propoeed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  o£  the 
Question. — The  Committee  divided : 


Ayes,  4. 

Dr.  Cameron. 
Mr.  Meldon. 
Jjord  Robert  M(mtagu. 
Mr.  Ooldnnid. 


Hoes,  8. 

Mr.  Leveson  Gower. 
Mr.  Watney. 
Mr.  John  Holme. 
Mr.  Cavendish  Bentindc 
Mr.  Bipley. 
Colonel  Alexander. 
Mr.  Charles  AUeopp. 
Mr.  WilUam  Beckett  Demson. 

Miun  Question,  as  amended,  put. — The  Committee  drroied: — 

Ayes,  10.  Noes,  2. 

Mr.  Leveson  Gower.  Mr.  Cavendish  Bentinck. 

Mr.  WatuCT.  Mr.  William  Beckett  Denistm. 

Mr.  John  Hohns. 
Dr.  Cameron. 
Mr.  Meldon. 
Mr.  Bipley. 
Colonel  Alexander. 
Lord  Robert  Montagu. 
Mr.  Charles  Allsopp- 
Mr.  Goldsmid. 

Muolved,  "  That  this'  Committee  considers  the  letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Hi^frard 
Hobaon,  <Hie  of  the  witnesses  summoned  before  this  Conmiittee,  by  Mr.  Fatey,  by  dire*- 
tiflo  of  the  Secretary  to  the  Foet  Office,  as  calculated  to  impede  the  investigatiioin  of  tbia 
Gammittee.*' 

Mr.  Richard  Hobton  was  farther  iTTiamiitfd 
Mr.  John  Beaufort  was  examinfld. 

[Adjourned  till  Friday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 
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Fridaif,  mh  May  1876. 


1CBHBEB8  PBE8BNT: 


Dr.  Lton  Plattaib  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Sdatex^Bootir. 
Colonel  Alexander. 
Mr.  Cnbitt 

Mr.  CaTendisb  Bentbick. 
Ifr.  John  Hdms. 


Chailee  Alkopp. 
Dr.  Cameron. 
Mr.  Lereson  Qower. 
Mr.  Ripley- 
Mr.  GoLdanid* 


Mr.  WUHam  J.  Qod&y  and  Mr  George  Stow  were  eeTendly  fiTamined. 
Mr.  C  S.  Paiey  was  further  examined. 

[A^onmed  till  Tuesday  next,  at  TwelTe  o'olodE. 


Tuesday,  2Zrd  May  1876. 

vsHBBRa  pbbbbht; 
Dr.  Ltoh  PLATr  aib  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  William  Beckett  Denison. 

Mr.  Cnbitt 

Mr.  John  Holme; 

Mr.  "Watney. 

Colonel  Alexander. 

Mx^OoMoid. 


Dr.  Cameron. 
Mr.  Bipley. 

Mr.  Cavendish  Bentin<^. 
Mr.  Leveson  Gowav. 
Mr.  MeldoB. 


Mr.  Edward  2'*yior,  Mr.  John  Lovel,  and  Mr.  JfiBiam  Smmden,  were  severally 
cfiamined. 

[A4jonnied  tiU  "ErAtif  next,  st  Twfkft  o*elook. 


Friday,  26M  May  1876. 

KBHBBBS  FBESXITT: 

Dr.  Lton  Flatfaib  in  die  Chair. 


Mr.  SdateivBootb. 

Colonel  Alexander. 

Dr.  Cameron. 

Mr.  ^pley. 

Iioid  Robert  Monta^. 

Sb.  Caven£eh  Bentmck. 


Mr.  John  Holms. 
Mr.  Goldsmid. 

Mr.  William  Beckett  Deiuson. 
Mr.  Charles  APfWHWi 
Mr.  Cnbitt 


Bflr.  Cfeorae  Harper,  Mr.  John  C  Macd(mald,viAC<A.om^ Darnel  €f€orgeB9bmtontJt,m,, 
were  sevodly  examined. 

Mr.  Rt^ert  Wihon  Johutan  was  further  examined. 

[Adjourned  till  Tuesday  next,  at  Twelve  o'dook. 
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Tuesday,  30M  May  1876. 


MBMBKBfl  PBBSsirr: 
Dr.  Ltox  Flattadk  in  the  Chair. 


Colonel  Alexandw. 

Dr.  Cameron. 

Mr.  Cabitt 

Mr.  Leveson  Gower, 

Lord  Bobert  Montagu. 

Mr.  WilUam  Beckett  Denison. 


Mr.  Gbldsmid. 

Mr.  Watnev. 

Mr.  Cavenmah  Bentinck. 

Mr.  John  Hobna. 

Mr.  Bi^y. 


Major  C.  JS*  ffebber,  B.B.,  and  Mr.  Edward  Oraoei,  were  farther  examined. 
Mr.  Sidney  Montejiore  was  examined. 
Mr.  C.  H.  Fatty  was  farther  examined. 

[Acyoumed  till  Toesday,  13th  June,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


Titcsiiay,  \Zth  June  1876. 

MEMBXB8  FBBSEMT: 

Dr.  Lyon  Platfub  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Riplej. 

Mr.  Cubitt 

Mr.  Goldsmid. 

Mr.  CaTendish  Bentinck. 

Mr.  Leveson  Gower. 


Mr.  Bt/Vi&mn  A.  BUtekwood  was  examined. 


Dr.  Cameron. 
Colonel  Alexander. 
Mr.  Watney. 

Mr.  William  Beckett  Denison. 
Mr.  John  Holms. 


[ A^jonmed  till  Friday,  23rd  Jane,  at  Twelve  o'dook. 


Friday,  ^^d  June  18/6. 


HEHBEB8  PEB8BNT  : 


Dr.  Lton  Platfaib  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Sclater-Booth. 

Mr.  Cavendish  Bentinck. 

Mr.  Cubitt. 

Mr.  Watney. 

Mr.  Charles  Allsopp. 

Cohmel  Alexander. 


Mr.  Goldemid.  , 
Mr.  Leveson  Gower* 
Dr.  Cameron* 
Mr.  Ripley. 

Mr.  William  Beckett  DeniaoB. 
,Lord  Bobert  Montaga. 


The  Conmiittee  deliberated. 


[A^oumed  till  Tuesday,  4th  July,  at  Twelve  o'dook. 
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Tuesday^  Ath  July  1876. 

HEXBEBS  PBESEKT  : 

Dr.  Lton  Plattaib  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  'William  Beckett  Denison. 

Mr.  Cubitt. 

Mr.  John  Holms. 

Mr.  Watney. 

Mr.  Charles  Ailsopp. 

Colonel  Alexander. 

Mr.  Ooldsmid. 


Mr.  Leveson  Gower. 
Dr.  Cameron. 
Mr.  Bipley. 

Mr.  Cavendish  Bentinck. 
Mr.  Sclater-Booth. 
liOrd  Robert  Montagu. 


DRAFT  BGPOBT  proposed  by  the  Chairman,  read  the  first  time,  as  follows : 

» 1.  YouB  Committee  have  thought  it  convenient  to  divide  the  subject  referred  to 
diem  for  inquiry  into  four  heads,  viz. : — 

"  I.  Obganisation  of  the  Depabtxemt. 

"  II.  Facilities  offebed  to  the  Public. 
"  III.  Financial  Asministbation. 

<'IV.  TbADUNO  of  MiLITABT  TELB6BAPHI8T8. 

"  I. — Obganisation. 

**  2.  The  general  management  of  the  telegraph  business  is  divided  into — 

« (a).  Secretarial  Office. 

**  \b).  Technical  or  En^neering  Division, 

**  (e).  Commercial  or  Traffic  Division. 

*'  3.  Since  Mr.  Scudamore  resigned  the  office  of  Second  Secretary  in  the  Post  Office, 
the  Chief  Permanent  Head  of  the  Telegraphic  Department  has  been  the  Secretary,  who 
is  assisted  by  one  of  the  principal  clerks.  Practically  the  work  of  an  assistant  secretary  is 
fuelled  b^  this  officer.  It  seems  to  the  Committee  that  the  department  of  telegraphs  is 
quite  as  disUnctive  in  its  character  as  the  Home  Mail  or  Foreign  Mail  branches  oi  the 
Post  Office,  each  of  which  is  entrusted  to  an  officer  with  the  rank  of  an  assiistant  secretarr ; 
and  they  are  of  opinion  that  the  same  course  should,  sooner  or  later,  be  followed  in  uie 
department  of  telegraphs. 

**4.  As  to  the  details  of  the  secretary's  office,  they  do  not  consider  it  necessary  to  enter,  SBcasxAaT's 
except  to  remark  that  they  think  several  parts  of  it  might  be  consolidated  with  advantage.  Omoi. 
They  do  not,  for  instance,  see  the  necessity  of  keeping  the  intelligence  department  as  a 
distinct  branch  from  the  special  arrangements  branch,  which,  like  the  former,  is  employed 
in  press  m^sages,  as  well  as  in  meeting  the  demands  for  occasional  events,  such  as  large 
public  meetings  or  races.  The  private  wire  branch  is  another  diviuon  which  might  Be 
provided  for  in  the  consolidation. 

'*  6.  The  Engineering  Divinon  of  tiie  Telegraph  Department  is  both  costiy  and  compli-  Tbchsical  oa 
cated.    Its  mun  purpose  is  to  maintiun  existing  lines  of  communications  on  roads,  to  EmurBKBiKO 
undertake  new  extensions,  and  also  to  maintain  in  efficient  working  the  wires,  instruments,  Bbamch. 
and  batteries  within  the  telegraphic  offices  throughout  the  kingdom.   It  has  no  official 
connection  witii  tiie  actual  working  of  the  telegraphs  for  the  purposes  of  traffic.    As  tbe 
lines  tm  railways  are  maintained  by  the  railway  companies,  the  En^^emng  Division  of 
the  Post  Office  has  only  a  general  supervising  duty  in  relation  to  them.    The  chief 
fiinction  of  this  division  is  to  muntfun  the  63,000  miles  of  road  wires,  and  the  12,000 
instruments  in  offices,  while  its  connection  with  the  45,000  miles  of  railway  wires  is  not 
that  of  maintenance,  but  only  of  general  supervision.    It  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck 
with  the  unnecessarily  large  force  employed  for  these  purposes.    The  old  telegraphic  iiiu^,  44. 
companies  had  534  persons  to  maintam  80,000  miles  of  wire  and  10,000  instruments,  * 
while  the  Post  Office  has  now  590  nersons  to  miuntain  63,000  miles  of  wire,  and  12,000 
instruments,  though  the  latter  are  aoubtiese  <^  more  complex  character  than  formerly. 
Still  the  aggregate  cost,  which  now  amounts  in  salaries  ana  wages  to  110,074  I.,  as  shown 
in  the  Estimates  of  the  present  year,  is  more  than  can  be  explained  by  any  increased 
duties  in  this  respect. 

"  6.  It  is  due,  however,  to  the  Post  Office  to  state  that  before  this  Committee  was  Tillsy,  41. 
formed,  their  own  attention  had  been  directed  to  the  subject  of  a  reduction  in  the  et^- 
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neenng  staff.  Two  of  their  officers,  Messrs.  Graves  and  Preece,  presented  a  report  to  the 
secretary,  in  February  last,  recommending  a  lai^e  reduction  and  re-oi^anisation  of  the 
engineering  division.  The  Coarauttee  have  reasoa-to  believe  that  efforts  are  being  made 
to  carry  some  of  their  recommendations  into  effect. 

"  7.  The  engineering  division  of  U»e  Telegraph  Department  is  divided  into  the  En^- 
neer  in  Ctdef  s  Office  in  London,  aad  into  seven  divitional  districts  in  the  provinces,  each 
tji  which  is  under  a  divisional  engineer.  Each  of  these  divisional  engineers  has  superin- 
tendents to  take  chaise  of  leeaer  tracts  of  eountry ;  each  superintendent  has  inspectors  in 
order  to  supervise  the  linemen,  who  make  the  actual  repairs  or  extensions.  According  to 
the  Estimates  of  the  present  year,  the  metropolitan  and  provincial  divisions  will  require 
seven  divisional  en^neere,  41  superintendents,  103  inspectors,  and  350  Unesmen.  The 
engineering  witnesses  contended  that  inspectora  could  scarcely  be  classed  as  officers,  but 
as  their  muimum  pay  is  80  2.,  and  their  maximum  200  they  cannot  be  classed  as  work- 
men. It  will  be  ooserred  that  as  the  figures  appear  on  the  Estimates,  though  it  is  stated 
that  vacancies  have  not  lately  been  filled,  33,202  /.  are  expended  on  154  technical  officers, 
including  those  in  the  office  of  the  Endneer  in  Chief,  to  superintend  350  linesmen,  who 
cost  24,337  besides  such  occasional  labour  asm^iy  be  necessary,  and  which  is  estimated 
at  30,000  7.  According  to  the  amount  for  which  Parliament  is  asked  to  provide,  eveiy 
divisional  engineer  has  under  him,  on  an  average,  £ve  superintendents ;  every  superin- 
tendent has  two  and  a  half  inspectors ;  and  everv  inspector  has  three  and  a  half  established 
Hneamen.  The  general  result  that  248  establiued  oiScers  (inclnding  94-  elerka)  are  uaed 
to  superintend  350  estabUdied  linesmen  and  mechanics,  is  admittedly  excessive. 

"  8.  The  explanation  given  of  this  excessive  and  costly  establishment  is,  that  it  was 
.  once  fully  occupied,  and  was,  indeed,  required  to  push  rapidly  through  the  -country  the 
telegraphic  system  now  in  operation.    Doubtless,  this  is  true,  but  this  temporarv  urgency 
ought  to  have  been  met  by  a  temporary  force,  and  not  by  a  large  addition  to  the  perma- 
nent official  establi^unent  of  the  country. 

"  9.  The  consequence  of  the  cumbrous  organisation  described  is,  that  much  unnecessary 
complexity  exists  in  reports  and  accounts.  There  is  a  duplication,  frequently  a  triplicar 
tion,  of  paper  work  and  correspondence.  The  inspector  who,  according  to  the  Post  Office 
view,  is  a  higher  class  workman  with  technical  knowledge,  is  withdrawn  firoiii  his  technical 
to  clerical  duties  by  iuceseant  r^KVta  and  instroctions. 

"  10.  The  superintendent  often  echoes  the  reports  of  the  inspeetorK  to  Ihe  divisicmal 
engineer,  who  formally  reports  to  the  Engineer  in  Chief.  No  doubt,  on  important  occa- 
sions, each  acts  usefully  in  his  own  sphere,  but  before  work  is  achieved,  there  is  a  slow 
and  cumbrous  process  of  repeating  instructions.  Even  the  divisional  engineer  has  little 
latitude  in  expenditure,  fbr,  except  en  the  emergency  of  a  break-down,  he  cannot  expend 
more  than  60  s.  a  fortnight  on  labour  without  a  written  warrant  from  the  head  omoe. 
That  office  last  year  issued  465  works  orders  involving  labour  only,  and  of  these  only  136 
were  for  sums  above  10  /. ;  while  out  of  601  "  Miuntenance  *'  Orders,  including  both 
labour  and  material,  114  were  authorities  for  special  outlays  below  10  /.  Tliis  naturally 
produces  much  complication  in  accounts,  for  each  order  requires  separate  estimates, 
records,  checks,  and  ledger  entries.  The  accounts,  as  well  as  the  reports,  seem  to  us 
capable  of  much  simplification.  At  present  the  accounts  are  first  sent  to  the  divisional 
superintendent^  fr<»n  hiia  to  ihe  divisronal  engineer,  from  tiie  latter  to  Ae  Engineer  in 
Chief,  who  transmits  them  to  the  Receiver  and  Accountant  General.  Widi  suc^  a  system 
we  were  not  surprised  to  find  that  the  engineers*  division  ffli^»loys,  according  to  the 
Estimates,  94  clerks  at  a  cost  of  13,205 1 

"11.  Messrs.  Graves  and  Preece  propose  to  remedy  these  evils  by  strengthening  the 
he^  office  and  diminishing  the  provincial  staff.  In  place  of  an  engineer  in  chief,  they 
suggest  three  principal  officers : 

One  in  charge  of  technical  and  scientific  operations. 
'*  One  having  charge  of  stores  and  accounts. 

"  One  having  inspection  and  supervision  of  the  executive  oi^^amsatioo. 

They  propose  to  reduce  the  seven  divisional  engineers  to  one,  the  30  superintendents 
to  10,  tlie  78  inspectors  to  63,  and  the  provincial  clerks  from  57  to  29.  These  reductions 
are  l^ge,  but  as  they  have  been  sn^ested  from  within  the  office,  we  must  presume  they 
can  be  made  without  diminution  of  efficiency.  The  Committee  postpone  until  they  have 
considered  the  traffic  or  commercial  branch,  their  remarks  on  the  proposed  CH^anisation. 
We  would  only  now  remark,  that  while  the  unity  of  management  of  the  Engineer  in 
Chief  is  dispensed  with,  a  triumvirate  is  not  likely  to  lead  to  simplicity  of  work,  if  the 
Engineer's  Departm^t  is  still  to  be  kept  as  a  distinct  und  practically-  indepeirfent  divi- 
non  of  telegr^bic  adnunistoation. 

"  12.  The  policy  of  the  Post  Office  hitherto  has  been  to  separate  the  maintenance  of 
the  lines  from  die  working  of  the  telegn4>hs.  The  analogy  of  railways,  which  keep  the 
maintenance  of  the  permanent  way  distinct  from  traffic  upon  it,  seems  to  have  led  to  this 
separation.  But  the  analogy  is  a  false  one.  The  technical  knowledge  required  in 
obtaining  the  full  work  of  circuits  and  instruments  used  in  the  offices  is  quite  as  high  as 
that  requisite  fw  keeping  wires  and  posts  in  good  condition. 
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**  13.  But  tbon^tiie  engineering  «taff  at  present  imdertaketava8haiidi«fre8hbatta*ie8 
and  to  make  adjustmente  of  instrmnents  within  the  office,  they  hare  nothing  to  do  with 
ike  workine  of  the  oircuita  or  of  the  instrnments  in  use,  so  that  their  tedini^  knowledge  Preece,  1A6;. 
IB  separated  from  the  economical  and  efficient  performance  of  Ae  work  of  the  serrice.  S^***  \^ 
All  the  witnesseB  examined  have  admitted  the  evil  of  this  separation  of  tlie  technical  webSr  265a 
staff  irom  the  work  of  th'e  offices.    But  the  evil  of  this  separation  is  still  more  marked  in  BobiuMw,  4479. 
the  work  of  the  office.    The  clerks  who  do  the  work,  very  often  mechanically,  and  with-  HontefioK% 
oot  scimtific  knowledge  of  the  instruments  which  thev  use,  have  hitherto  had  no  motive 
to  acquire  an  intelligent  knowledge  of  their  work.    The  en^eeriuff  staff  was  not 
lecmited  from  their  ranks,  and  no  career  was  offered  to  the  working  clerks  of  ihe  offices. 
Hence  diere  is  neither  nrafyrmity,  efficient,  nor  economy  in  ihe  offices  throughout  the 
kingdom-    The  Post  Office  has  recently  attempted  to  remedy  this  defect  by  appointing 
an  officer  of  lai^e  telegraphic  experience,  Mr.  Baines,  as  Surveyor  G-eneral  of  Tele- 
graphs.   His  duties  at  present  do  not  seem  to  be  clearly  defined,  bat  as  we  understand  Tilley,  67-64. 
uem,  by  his  title  and  evidence,  his  function  is  to  induce  the  postal  surveyors,  who  are  ^tey,  d87"891. 
d»rged  with  the  working  of  telegraphic  offices  within  their  respective  ^stricts,  to  promote 
economy  and  effideney  in  the  traffic  arrangements.   The  country,  for  postal  arrange- 
ments, IB  divided  into  15  surveyors*  districts;  10  in  England  and  Wales,  two  in  Scotland, 
and  three  in  Ireland.    These  are  not  coincident  with  the  seven  divisional  engineers'  dis- 
tricts as  they  now  are,  or  with  the  nine  new  districts  proposed  by  Messrs.  Graves  & 
Preece.    Nothing  ia  our  opinion  is  so  opi)osed  to  the  economical  working  of  the  tele- 
graph.  It  is  not  for  us  to  give  an  opmion  as  to  whether  there  are  too  many  postal 
surveyors  or  not,  but  your  Committee  cannot  conceive  that  there  would  be  any  serious 
difficulty  in  so  adjusting  their  districts  as  to  make  them  co-terminous  with  sub-districts  Gnvw,  4891. 
for  the  maintenance  of  wires  and  posts.    But  before  following  out  the  consequence  whidi  4701-3. 
would  arise  from  such  adjustments,  it  is  necessary  to  point  out  the  connection  of  the 
postal  surveyor  witit  the  telegraphic  offices  in  his  district.    His  duties  include  the  fitting 
up  of  the  offices,  all  questions  relating  to  discipline  and  promotion,  and  a  general  contow  Godby,8181. 
over  the  working  of  the  telegraphs  within  his  district.    Any  changes  of  revisions  of  the 
drcuits,  and  the  supervirion  of  economical  arrangements  of  the  several  offices,  form  part 
of  the  surveyor's  duty.    It  is  obvious,  from  this  outline  of  the  duties  entrusted  to  sur-  3194, 
veyors,  that  they  ought  to  possess  a  thorough  knowledge  of  telegraphy,  both  in  its 
scientific  and  technical  relations.    But  as  most  of  them  were  appomted  before  the 
telegraphs  were  taken  over  by  the  Government,  it  is  only  in  spedal  instanoes  that  this 
knowledge  has  been  acquired.    This  is  an  evil  in  regard  to  the  economical  working  <^ 
telegraphs  which  ib  an  inheritance  of  the  past,  but  it  may  be  prevented  in  the 
future  by  making  such  knowledge  an  indispensable  condition  for  the  appointment  of  Graves,  4093. 
all  future  surveyors.    Indeed  such  a  knowledge,  in  a  minor  degree,  is  essential  for  post-  GSodfay,  321A. 
masters  as  well  as  surveyors,  and  is  now  made  a  condition  of  tneir  appointment  in  other 
countries. 

"  14.  Similar  difficulties  as  to  the  old  surveyors  have  been  experienced  in  Australia, 
bnt  the  greatest  advanti«e  has  been  already  secured  by  making  such  knowledge  an  Montefioie.  47fiO- 
«BBenlial  condition,  not  only  for  all  new  surveyors j  but  also  for  postmasters.  4764. 

"  15.  In  India  the  postal  system  and  telegraphs  are  not  united  into  one  as  in  Ei^land 
and  Australia,  but  there  also  much  advantage  has  been  found  by  edooating  b(v£  the 
officers  and  station  masters  in  the  science  and  piactiee  of  telegraphs.   Tus  Bapenat 
instruction  has  not  only  produced  increased  efficienoy,  but  also  huge  eoonomka  in  Colonel  BoUnson, 
working.  4600-4610. 

"  16.  It  may  here  be  desirable  to  refer  to  the  schools  of  telegraphy  under  the  Post  Office. 
These  were  established  when  there  was  a  great  pressure  for  clerks,  and  the  style  of 
instruction  adopted  was  that  wbich  turned  out  manipulators  with  the  greatest  speed. 
The  instruction  given  in  these  schools  is  of  a  mere  empirical  character.    No  scifintifio  joJmgtoQ  1701^ 
knowledge,  even  of  the  most  elementary  character,  is  ^ven,  and  the  clerks  may,  and  1719.  ' 
ordisurilv  do,  leave  them  without  knowing  the  principles  of  a  galvanic  battery,  the  FMeoe^  1698-1001. 
nature  of  a  circuit,  or  the  most  orcUaary  notions  of  what  produces  the  motion  of  their 
needlea    Such  metimds  of  instruction  as  are  not  pursued  are  not  calculated  to  give  that  o-™.  iMt  1288- 
kind  of  technical  and  elementary  scientific  training,  without  which  clerks  cannot 
tfficientiy  perform  the  more  intelligent  duties  proposed  to  be  assigned  to  them.    It  may  be 
desirable,  with  a  view  to  hasten  this  result,  that  the  system  which  has  been  pursued  in  India 
with  success,  should  be  adopted  in  this  country,  and  that  travelling  instructora  should  go  Robfauon,  4600. 
from  office  to  office  to  impart  that  elementary  aoi^tifio  instructitm  vi^uch  has  hitherto  been 
so  much  neglected  in  the  braining  schools. 

**  17.  From  our  previous  remarks,  it  will  be  seen  that  though  some  difficulties  will 
occur  from  the  imperfect  telegraphic  education  of  sorveyorB,  postmasters,  and  cleAs,  yet 
there  is  an  unanimous  opinion  that  ihey  must  be  entrusted  in  the  future  with  the  general 
management  of  their  instruments  and  circuits.  About  half  the  faults  found  in  working  a 
drcuit  is  within  the  office  itself,  and  the  other  half  is  external  to  it,  but  has  to  be  traced 
from  one  office  to  imother.  It  is  thus  apparent,  that  it  is  desirable  to  train  tlie  derks  to 
rectify  the  office  faults  and  to  aid  in  determining  the  position  of  the  external  &ults  along 
the  lines  of  wire.  An  obvious  inferenoe  &om  this  performance  of  duty  would  be  (hat  a 
locality  should  maintain  its  own  lines  of  wire,  instead  of  depending  upon  liondon  or  tiie 
branch  officers  of  the  central  engineering  authority  for  the  ordinary  daily  repurs.   These  Oravsi^  470^  4706. 
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do  not  involve  much  knowledge  or  skill,  and  nugkt  be  entrusted  to  a  tecknical  officer, 
acting  under  the  surveror.  Upon  ihu  pointy  as  nught  be  expected,  there  was  not 
unanimi^  of  opinion.  Several  experiencea  officers  saw  no  difficulty  in  such  an  arraof^ 
ment.  Others,  while  a^itting  that  such  a  method  of  making  a  surveyor's  dititrict 
respondble  for  upholding  both  its  lines  and  instnunents  in  working  order  was  indisputable 
in  theory,  foimd  it  difficult  to  reduce  it  to  practice,  both  on  account  of  the  ignorance  of 
surveyors  in  telegraphy,  and  the  jealousies  of  an  independent  ragineezing  staff  being 
bronj^t  into  a  new  subordination.  But  such  diffioultSes  ue  inherent  in  every  attempt 
to  produce  unil^  in  cases  of  Averse  and  incoherent  management,  and  we  not  insuperable 
if  the  office  of  administration  undertake  the  consolidation  with  a  full  determination  to 
aclueve  it.  This  unity  of  management  exists  in  Germany  and  Australia,  and  has  pro- 
duced excellent  effect.  The  Treasury  Committee,  which  reported  last  year,  were  so 
impressed  with  the  waste  of  money  caused  by  a  double  set  of  superior  officers  (the  sur- 
veyors and  divisional  engineers)  travelling  over  the  same  ground,  that  they  recommended 
the  engineers  should  act  as  postal  surveyors.  But  this  proporal  seems  to  subordinate 
postal  to  telegraphic  work.  A  knowledge  of  both  is  essential  to  surveyors,  and  should  be 
absolutely  required  in  all  new  appointments.  But  without  waiting  for  this  general 
diffusion  of  knowledge,  consolidation  of  duties  might  be  rapidly  effected,  though  no  doubt 
there  must  be  some  redistribution  of  the  present  work,  by  reUeving  the  surveyors  of  the 
examination  of  accounts  and  returns  from  sub-offices,  whi^  might  be  easily  managed  by 
hend  postmasters. 

"  18.  It  has  been  pointed  out  that  the  telegraphic  office,  as  part  of  a  provincial  post 
office,  should  be  the  unit  of  administration ;  that  each  office  shoula  be  encouraged  to  main- 
tain its  own  work  in  an  efficient  condition,  instead  of  relying  upon  external  aid ;  that  the 
postal  and  telegraphic  districts  should  be  made  coterminous,  under  the  surveyors,  assisted 
by  technical  officers,  of  whom  tiiere  are  a  superfluity ;  and  that  these  districts  should 
maintain  the  lines  which  pass  throug;h  them.  Such  an  organisatioii,  which  is  essentially 
local  in  administrative  detail,  would  culminate  in  the  Surveyor  General,  whose  position 
and  duties  should  be  much  better  defined  than  they  are  at  present,  He  might  be  asusted 
by  an  efficient  enpneeringofficer  as  Inspector  General  of  Lines  and  of  ue  mechanical 
arrangements  in  offices.  This  officer  would  ^o  undertake  new  extensions,  and  supervise 
the  periodical  repairs  in  the  several  districts.  An  electrician  might  also  be  appointed ; 
and  there  is  little  doubt  that  one  of  the  divisional  engineers  might  be  selected  to  fill  such 
an  office.  His  duties  would  be  to  inquire  into  the  selection,  superintend  the  manufacture 
and  promote  the  efficiency  of  the  instruments  employed.  To  this  electrician  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  schools  c^ould  be  transferred,  wiui  instructions  to  place  them  in  a  condi- 
tion calculated  to  produce  that  higher  intelligence  which  will  be  required  in  the  future 
management  of  the  offices  ;  for  it  is  from  them  that  in  future  the  superintending  technical 
officers  should  be  selected.  The  Committee  wish  it  to  be  distinctly  understood  that  they 
do  not  contemplate  any  triumvirate  in  management  such  as  that  to  which  they  have 
already  alluded.  The  principle  of  re-orgamzati<m  which  they  recommend  is,  that  there 
should  be  no  separate  engineering  department  as  a  distinct  branch  of  the  tele^rapluc 
service,  but  that  the  engineering  officers  should  have  the  single  object  of  promoting  the 
effidency  of  the  working  offices  and  of  keeping  up  the  lines  of  communications,  and 
should  be  an  integral  part  of  the  offices  or  of  the  districts  into  which  they  are  united. 
With  this  view  they  naturally  culminate  in  the  Surveyor  General  as  the  technical  'expo- 
nent at  head-quarters  of  the  wants  of  their  offices,  and  through  him  the  superior  proxes- 
KomX  officers,  the  inspector  general  of  engineering  work,  and  the  e^tniuan,  will  be 
brought  into  operation,  and  would  take  care  that  there  should  be  a  nnifonnity  of  excel- 
lence in  the  working  arrangements  both  as  regards  lines  and  instrumentB. 

"19.  According  to  this  proposal  the  duties  of  keeping  stores  and  accounts  would  be 
separated  from  the  present  Engineering  Department,  and  would  be  attached  to  the  Secre- 
tary's Office  of  the  Telegraphic  Department.  . 

"20.  It  is  not  proposed  by  these  arrangements  to  lessen  in  any  degree  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  general  secretary  for  the  administration,  as  the  Committee  approve  of  the 
recent  efforts  made  to  consolidate  the  Post  Office  and  Telegraphs  into  a  smgle  service. 
The  signal  success  which  has  attended  the  administration  of  tiie  Post  Office  in  postal 
matters  is  likely  to  be  followed  in  telegraphs,  when  the  experience  of  their  working 
enables  the  administrative  officers  to  understand  the  requirements  of  a  new  undertaking, 

"  II.— FaCILITIBS  Ori'KBBD  TO  THE  PUBLIC. 

"  21.  Various  proposals  have  been  made  for  increasing  the  revenue  derived  from  the 
telegraphs,  both  by  a  Committee  of  the  Treasury  and  by  the  Postmaster  General.  To 
these  we  have  given  attentive  consideration.  "When  the  telegraphs  were  taken  over  by 
the .  State,  t^e  preamble  of  the  Act  gave  decided  expression  to  the  purpose  that  '  a 
cheaper,  more  widely  extended,  and  more  expeditious  B;^stem  of  telegraphy '  should  be 
supplied  to  the  public.  'Iliis  purpose  should  be  kept  in  view  in  deciding  on  the  different 
proposals  which  have  formerly  been  made,  or  which  may  now  be  suggested.  Thus  the 
Treasury  Committee  last  year  recommended  a  tariff  at  1  d,  per  word,  which  would  raise 
Fatey,  3643-3646.  an  ordinarv  1 «.  telegraph  to  2«.  6d,,  as  it  now  .contains  an  average  29  words.  Even 
though  Bucn  a  proposal  has  some  compensating  advantages  to  the  public  in  short  mes- 
sages 
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uffes  below  a  shilling,  your  Committee  canaot  join  in  the  recommendation  of  the  Com- 
mittee   the  Treasury  they  iMnk  it  ia  oppOBcd  to  the  original  purposes  of  the  Act 

**  22.  The  public  use  the  teleorraph  system  fairly,  and  without  unduly  trespadsing  on  Faw  Addbbhks. 
the  facilities  offered  to  them.    The  only  practical  abuse  complained  of  is  that  they  are  I****.^*  3655. 
apt  to  extend  to  an  undue  length,  the  titles  and  addresses  of  the  sender  and  the  receiver  „  ,  „ 
of  the  telegram.    Various  suggestions  have  been  made  that  these  addresses  ufaould  be  johniSn  4831. 
pud  for,  and  that  only  the  body  of  the  telegram  should  go  for  the  fixed  charge.    Agfunst  ^^n. 
this  recommendation  is  the  fact  that  the  old  telegraph  companies  found  an  undue  restric-  4Q21.  ' 
tion  of  the  address  of  the  receiver  to  cause  so  much  increased  bouble  in  delivery  as  to 
destroy  the  revenue  derived  from  the  charge  made  for  it    But  this  objection  does  not 
apply  to  the  titles  and  address  of  the  sender.    The  Post  Office  in  tnmsmitting  a  letter  to 
its  destination,  has  no  interest  in  the  writers  of  the  letters,  and  has  as  little  interest  in  the 
senders  of  a  telegram,  except  for  the  purposes  of  identification.    A  notable  economy 
might  be  prodaced,if  the  form  of  the  telegram  were  altered,  and  the  sender  were  desired 
to  sign  his  name  as  in  telegrams  abroad,  his  address  being  added  only  for  the  purposes  of 
reference,  but  not  transmitted  unless  he  desired  it,  and  paid  for  it  as  a  part  of  the  JohnstMi,  4829. 
telegram. 

"  23.  Various  proposals  were  made  to  the  CoramitEce  by  witnesses  for  offering  increased  Shobt  Mbssaobs. 
facilities  to  the  public.    Mr.  Hobson,  the  postmaster  of  Gliisgow,  suggests  that  short  Uobaon,2752-27<tO. 
messages,  confined  to  12  words,  inclusive  of  addresses,  should  be  sent  for  6  d.,  and  by 
these  be  expects  to  tap  a  new  source  of  supply,  and  largely  to  increase  local  traffic.  But 
as  the  words  in  present  addresses  amount  to  12,  it  is  obvious  that  such  messages  p 
must  either  be  monosyllabic,  or  that  the  restrictions  in  the  address  would  cause  the  incou- 
venience  referred  to. 

"  24.  Another  suggestion  has  been  made  by  Major  Webber,  who  at  present  acts  as  Defibkbd  Vtn- 

a  divisional  engineer  in  charge  of  the  Royal  Engineers  under  training  for  telegraphic  sAoas. 

Jmrposes  of  the  Army.  His  proposal  is  that  there  should  be  messages  of  a  second  class,  WeM»r,487». 
or  which  there  should  be  a  charge  of  6rf.  for  10  words  in  the  body  of  the  message,  and  3rf. 
for  every  additional  10  words.  The  ordinary  I  s,  messages  would  have  priority  over  these 
second  class  messages ;  but  as  it  ia  rare  that  the  wires  are  continuously  occupied  witJi 
them,  there  would  be  opi>ortunity  to  transmit  the  cheaper  messages  without  great  delay. 
The  essence  of  this  plan  is  tiiat,  in  small  localities,  telegrams  will  be  largely  multiplied, 
and  that  wires,  which  now  remain  comparatively  idle  for  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
day,  will  have  full  and  more  evenly  distributed  work.  This  proposal  has  the  merit  of 
not  disturbing  the  ordinary  1  <.  messages,  and  offers  cheaper  rates  for  such  as  can  be 
deUiyed,  with  a  minimum  dislocation  of  the  present  system.  TherA  is  no  greater  dis- 
turbance of  uniformity  in  this  plan  than  in  the  varied  charges  of  the  postal  system,  in 
which  higher  rates  are  charged  for  greater  facilities,  and  cheaper  rates  charged  for  books 
when  prompt  delivery  is  not  an  essential  condition.  When  the  re-organisatioa  of  the 
department  i?  completed,  and  the  offices  brought  into  efficient  working  condition,  tfats  pro- 
posal might  be  worthy  of  consideration. 

"  25.  AU  suggeations  of  this  kind  depend  upon  the  capacity  of  the  Post  Office  to  transmit 
many  more  messages  than  is  now  done.  The  Committee  have  considered  this  subject  on 
the  proposals  to  make  a  general  6  d.  rate  for  local  traffic.  Even  in  London,  with  its  large 
wire  and  office  nccommodation,  Mr.  Fisher,  the  Comptroller  of  the  Metropolitan  Office, 
states  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  provide  for  even  twice  the  local  trafEc,which 
is,  moreover,  rapidly  increasing  at  the  1  s.  rate,  the  messages  in  March  1870  having  been 
13,978,  and  in  tlie  same  period  in  1876,  84,531.  In  other  large  towns  the  local  traffic  is 
insignificant.  Thus,  in  Manchester,  they  do  not  exceed  160  in  a  week.  A  general 
reduction  in  rate  would  doubtless  create  such  messages,  which,  however,  could  not  be  of 
the  deferred  class  as  proposed  by  Major  Webber,  because  local  traffic  requires  prompt 
delivery. 

"  26.  In  the  present  condition  of  telegraphic  revenue  they  do  not  think  it  advisable  to 
recommend  a  general  6  d.  rate  for  kxuil  traffic.  In  larjra  towns  pneumatic  tubes  might  be 
more  freely  used  to  lessen  the  pressure  on  the  wires.  By  means  of  such  tubes  letters  in 
the  handwriting  of  the  sender  might  be  transmitted  to  various  parts  of  a  city  and  be  de- 
livered with  the  same  speed  as  a  telegraphic  message.  Though  these  pneumatic  tubes 
are  costly  in  construction,  they  are  cheaply  worked,  because  they  do  not  require  derks, 
as  in  the  case  of  wires,  nor,  like  them,  do  they  require  frequent  renewals ;  while  they  can 
be  worked  with  simplicity,  delivering  the  letter,  by  a  single  operation,  and  without  tlie 
retransmissions  and  duplicate  copying  required  in  telegraphs. 

'*  27.  In  declining  at  present  to  make  any  recommendation  for  a  general  reduction  to 
ft  6  tf.  rate  for  short  messi^es  or  for  local  tnufic,  they  are  guided  by  tne  present  condition 
«f  the  telegraphic  service  of  the  State.  When  the  clerks  in  the  offices  have  become 
aocustomed  to  the  management  of  their  own  instruments,  and  when,  by  a  more  enlightened 
system  of  training,  they  have  an  intelligent,  instead  of  empirical,  knowledge  of  the  work 
which  they  have  to  perform,  we  do  not  doubt  that  there  will  be  a  large  increase  in  the 
capacity  of  wires  and  instruments  to  transmit  much  more  work  than  at  present.  Con- 
stant improvements  in  instruments  are  beinp  made,  and  it  is  difficult  to  place  a  limit  to 
tiie  future  ca^bilities  of  telegrai)hic  operations.  Automatic  teleeraphy,  if  the  work  be 
eontinuous,  gives  an  enormously  increased  capacity  to  a  wire,  and  by  a  proper  combination 
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of  this  eyatem  with  hand-worked  mstruments,  the  oapaeit7  for  work  of  the  various  offices 
will  ultimately  be  oonsiderably  auemeated,  but  at  present  they  might  break  down  under 
any  largely  increased  strain  of  work  produced  by  a  sudden  development  of  the  system. 
It  is  due,  however,  to, the  Post  Office  authorities  to  say  that  they  are  constantly  im- 
proving their  tslegrapbic  capacities  for  work,  and  that  even  now  messages  are  transmitted 
with  an  etfi(»ency  and  regularity  which,  a  few  years  ago,  would  have  been  deemed  im- 
possible. 

"  28.  The  Committee  have  also  had  under  review  proposals  to  charge  augmented  rates 
for  express  messages,  but  they  scarcely  think  that  the  inereased  revenue  to  be  derived 
from  these  favoured  meB8U[es  would  ocmpensate  for  the  doubts  and  uncertainties  which 
the  general  public  would  experience  in  regard  to  the  transmission  of  thdr  ordisuy 
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"  29.  The  Postmaster  General  proposes  that  an  increased  charge  of  6  d.  should  be 
charged  on  messages  handed  in  between  8  p.m.  and  8  p.m.,  and  also  on  those  sent  on 
Suodays,  and  he  anticipates  an  increased  revenue  of  12,000 1,  from  this  source.  But  as 
the  offices  at  which  such  messages  are  received  are  those  which  must  in  any  case  be  kept 
open,  there  scarcely  seems  to  be  a  justification  for  this  charge,  which  could  only  be  main- 
tained if  tKere  were  new  and  necessarily  increased  charges  to  the  State. 

30.  A  similar  increase  of  charge  of  3  d,  on  messages  handed  in  at  offices  of  railway 
stations  ifl  another  official  ]Hvpoaal.  These  offices  are  decreasiu^  in  number,  and  the 
charge  of  3  d.  for  railwn;^  agency  is  therefore  becoming  a  less  unportant  item  in  the 
accounts.  Under  these  circumstances  they  doubt  the  policy  of  this  proposal,  especially 
as  railway  stations  are  not  only  used  by  the  travelling  public,  but  also  by  the  resiaentaof 
country  districts  in  their  vicinity. 

"31.  A  more  important  proposal  to  the  Postmaster  General  is  to  increase  the  rates 
for  transmitting  news,  which  were  fixed  by  the  Act  of  1868.  The  charges  under  that 
Act  are  1  s.  for  75  words  of  news  messages  sent  during  the  day,  and  for  100  words  during 
the  night,  and  2  d.  for  each  copy  of  the  same  message  wherever  it  ua^  be  sent.  The 
proposal  of  the  Postmaster  General. is  to  Itiuit  the  2  d.  copy  rate  to  copies  delivered. by 
hand  in  the  same  town,  but  to  charge  all  messages  sent  to  -different  towns  at  the  abore 
rates.  The  increased  revenue  which  is  expected  from -this  change  is  eslimatodat  30,0QQil 
if  a  large  reduction  of  work  results  from  the  change. 

"  32.  Upon  this  proposal  we  have  received  much  evidence.  It  is  contended  that  this 
alteration  would  be  unfair  to  towns  in*  which  there  was  only  a  single  newspaper,  and  that 
the  towns  witli  several  papera,  by  dividing  the  cost  of  transmission,  would  have  an  undue 
advantage.  The  Post  Office  stated  that  it  lost  20,000  /.  annually  by  the  transmission  of 
news  from  news  amociations,  from  which  it  only  received  35,000  while  the  news  asso- 
ciations state,  that  according  to  the  present  extent  of  messages  sent,  the  increased  charge 
would  amount  to  upwards  of  100,000  /.  We  had  not  before  us  sufficient  evidence  to  justmr 
us  in  coming  to  a  conclusion  that  the  loss  of  20,000/.  has  been  clearly  established.  It 
appears  to  be  certain,  in  the  original  transfer  of  the  telegraphs  from  the  companies  to  the 
State,  that  the  Post  Office,  considering  the  former  facilities  offered  by  the  companies  £oat 
ihe  transmission  of  news,  promised  exceptionally  favourable  terms  to  the  press,  as  com- 
pared with  commercial  messages,  and  embodied  them  in  the  Act  But  even  then,  the 
Post  Office  looked  upon  the  newswork  as  self-supporting,  and  not  as  a  source  of  less. 
The  witnesses,  on  the  part  of  the  press,  admitted  that  they  bad  no  right  to  a  servioe 
carried  on  at  a  loss  to  the  State.  Upon  a  review  of  the  evidence,  we  consider,  when  the 
amount  of  the  loss  is  clearly  ascertained,  that  the  copy  rate  should  be  increased  so  asio 
cover  any  defidency  in  the  service.  This  would  be  a  prefeiiable  and  more  eqtiitahle  plan 
than  that  suggested  of  charing  full  rates  for  each  separate  tnuismisuon,  while  it  is  bnt 
right  the  public  should  not  incur  loss  in  the  transaction  of  newspaper  work.  There. ue 
obvious  reasons  why  the  press  news  should  not  be  considered  as  sources  of  revenue  to  the 
.  same  extent  as  private  messages. 

A  proposal  has  been. made  to  alter  the  present  system  of  counting,  and  the  Committee 
are  of  opinion  that  it  might,  to  a  certain  extent,  and  after  due  notice,  be  carried  oat 
without  interfering  with  the  intention  of  the  Legislature,  as  embodied  in  ^  Act  of  18B8 ; 
wUhout  unduly  raising  the  present  charges  for  news  messages ;  and  with  the  Affect  of 
i%lieving  the  Post  Office  from,  a  class  of  messages  obviously  unremnnerative.  The  Act 
lays  down  that  these  news  messages  are  to  be  transmitted  '  at  the  rate  of*  1 5.  for  75  or 
100- words  by  day  or  night  respectively  to  one  addaess,  and  2  d,  extra  for  each  additional 
address.  As  this  expression  has  been  heretofore  interpreted,  all  the  words  in.  a  partictilar 
service  have  been  counted  together,  and  charged  at  the  rate  specified.per  75  or  100  wmrds 
as  the  case  might  be.  Under  this  system,  with  a  certain  class  of  news  it  happens  tiiat 
many  redly  separate  messages,  which  require  to  be  sent  and  delivered  eeparatelr*  an 
included  in  a  single  75  or  100  words,  and  are  charged  for  at  the  same  rate  as  if  ,iUvy 
involved  only  one  transmission,  one  set  of  addresses,  and  one  delivery.  To  such  an  extrat 
is  this  the  case  that  one  inatence  was  adduced  in  evidence  in  which  the  Post  Office  mm 
called  on  to  deliver  1,640  messages  for  the  sum  of  1  ^  15  2 1/.,  or  one  farthing  e«rik. 
Tonr  Committee  do  not  believe  that  this  was  ever  intended  or  anticipated,  and  it -iaim 
BO- wise  justified  by  the  analogv  of  ordinary  commerdal  messages.  In  their  case  a  fiind 
twlnimnm  chAigo  is  made  by  the  Post  Office,  whether  the  message  consists  of  1  or, AO 
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words,  and  the  Committee  connder  that  a  similar  fixed  roinimoin  chfti^e  of  I  $.  for  one 
address,  and  2  d.  for  every  additional  address  might  fairly  be  made  for  every  message 
requixing  separate  transmission  and  delivery.  By  adopting  this  suggestion  the  Post  Office 
would  be  at  once  relieved  of  the  obviously  unremunerative  portion  of  its  news  traffic.  If 
it  were  adopted  your  Committee  see  no  reason  why  the  system  of  service  news  messages 
might  not  with  profit  be  once  more  extended  to  hotels.    The  Post  O-fice,  however,  further 

? reposes  that  each  message  handed  in,  whatever  its  lengtJi,  should  be  charged  separately. 
*he  result  of  this  would  be  that  the  initiiU  chai^  for  a  message  of  101  words  woa  Idbe2«. 
This  is  neither  charging  *  at  the  rate  *  of  \9.  for  100  words,  nor  is  it  in  accordance  with  the 
analogy  of  ordinary  commercial  messages,  where,  while  a  minimum  charge  is  made  for  any 
number  of  words  up  to  20,  the  charge  above  that  number  is  3  rf.  for  every  additionafBve  words. 
If,  therefore,  that  analogy  were  pursued  in  the  case  of  Press  messages,  an  extra  3  d.  would 
be  charged  for  every  18  or  25  words  above  75  or  100  to  a  single  address,  by  day  or  night 
respectiv' ly,  and  an  extra  \  d.  for  its  transmission  to  every  additional  addre^.  Such  a 
mode  ef  charging,  or  a  word  rate,  would  seem  to  be  more  in  accordance  with  the  practice 
of  the  servioe  than  the  proposiUB  -made  hj  the  Post  Office. 


"  III. — ^Financial  Administration. 

"  33.  By  the  terms  of  the  reference  the  Committee  understand  it  was  not  intended  Capital  AoooumF. 
that  they  should  investigate  minutely  the  circumstances  under  which  the  capital  of  tbs 
telegraphs  has  been  raised.    The  capital,  originally  authorised  by  the  Act  of  1869,  wa 
7,000,000  /.,  but  this  having  proved  insufficient,  subsequent  Acts  have  been  passed  (in 
1871,  1873,  and  1876),  which  authorise  the  capital  to  be  raised  to  9,750,000  Z.,  of  which,  Blackwood  5197- 
uptothe  3l8t  March  1876,  there  had  been  expended  9,359,961/.    Hence  there  has  6-A210.' 
auready  been  spent  2,359,251  1,  in  excess  of  the  sum  estimated  when  the  State  purchased 
the  telegraphs  from  private  companies.     But  even  this  large  excess  is  not  all  that 
ought  to^  added  to  capital. 

"34.  Financially  considered,  the  extension  of  new  lines  of  communication  since  1873, 
the  proportion  of  new  buildings  chargeable  to  telegraphs,  the  capitalised  value  of  rever- 
sionary rights  of  railways,  and,  lastly,  the  pensions  to  redundant  officers  of  the  companies 
are  all  charges  in  the  nature  of  capital.  These  amount  to  71 1,575  and  would  raise  the  Blackwood.  6212- 
capital  actually  expended  to  10,071,536  /.  Notwithstanding  these  conditions,  the  capital  5218. 
account  cannot  be  considered  as  closed,  tor  there  are  still  outstanding  claims  of  rulway 
ccnnpanies, 

"  35.  The  Committee  have  not  received  any  full  and  satisfactory  explanation  of  these  Kaokwood,  621I> 
great  differences  between  the  estimated  expenditure  of  1869  and  the  actual  expenditure 
incurred  up  to  1876.    Certfun  undertakings  have  been  purchased- which  were  not  con- 
templated, and  extensions  were  rapidly  pushed  on,  while  the  claims- of  riul ways  were 
hugely  in  excess  of  any  contemplation. 

"36.  The  attention  of  the  Committee  has  been  drawn  by  Sir  William  Anderson  to  Andenm,  Aper  10. 
the  fact  that  the  capital  sums  raised  by  the  Acts  of  Parliament  do  not  appear  in  the 
the  National  Accounts  in  the  usual  way.    The  ordinary  rule  is,  that  all  monies  granted  Blackwood,  M98> 
by  Parliament  should  first  be  paid  into  the  Consolidated  Fund,  and  issued  from  it  under  ^204. 
the  usual  guarantees.    Instead  of  this  course.  Parliament  authorised  the  National  Debt 
Gommisraoners  to  retain  the  monies  raised  bj  them  in  their  own  hands,  without  passing 
into  Her  Majesty's  Exchequer,  and  they  have  been  issned  as  required  witSiout  the  checks 
provided  by  the  Exchequer  and  Audit  Departments  Act.    As  the  exceptional  character 
of  this  arrangement  has  been  already  remarked  upon  by  the  Public  Accounts  Committee, 
no  evidence  on  the  subject  has  been  taken. 

"  37,  Having-  stated  the  present  positaon  of  capital  account,  the  Committee  now  turn  to  Rbtbitub  and 

the  receipts  and- expenditure.    When  the  telegraphs  were  originally  taken  hy  the  State,  Wobkinq  £x- 

fhe  number  of  messages  was  6,000,000,  and  now  they  are  20,000,000.    But  although  the  ^J"*^, 

revenue  has  largely  atmnented,  the  expenditure  has,  until  lately,  increased  at  a  greater  -^^sckwood,  5247-8. 
ratio,  as  the  following  figures  show : — 


1809-70 

1870-  71 

1871-  72 

1872-  78 

1873-  74 
1894-78 
18r6.7B 


RevHiiM; 


£. 
100^760- 
690/904 
7&1,611 
978,076 
l,0d7,834 
1,128,794 
1,36M7» 
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WoriEmg  Expenses. 


6*2,378' 
394,477 

874,04a 
907,700 
1,071,347 
l,081,960t 
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Blackwood  6261-2.     "  3B.  By  coinpanng  the  per-centage  ratio  of  the  increase  of  revenue  and  working 
ezpensea,  the  following  results  appear : — 


RsTeoue. 

Working  Expenses. 

1871-72     -       .       -       -  - 

7  per  cent.  incmaBe  - 

50  per  cent,  increase. 
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1878-74   
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1874-70   
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Anxital  Dmctt.  "  39.  The  present  increase  of  the  revenue  is  about  10  per  cent,  per  annum,  though  it 
Blackwood,  6380-7.  is  impossible  to  calculate  how  long  this  may  continue.  It  is  obvious  that  unless  a 
vigorous  attempt  be  made  to  decrease  the  working  expenses/  the  condition  of  the 
Tel  egra^-h  Department  will  remain  uneatisfactory.  Under  the  present  system  of  accounts 
up  to  the  3lBt  of  March  last  the  deficit  upon  the  account  of  interest,  which  should  have 
been  upon  capital,  was  663,152  so  that  the  annual  deficit  has  been  about  100,000  and 
that  of  the  last  financial  year  was  127,000/.  The  Committee  propose  to  return  to  the 
subject  of  working  expenses  further  on. 

40.  Perhaps  the  public  have  anticipated  too  rapid  a  growth  of  telegraphic  revenue. 
The  old  companies  charged  rates  which  averaged  2  «.  per  message,  and  gave  fewer  wonte 
in  the  addresses,  charging  also  porterage  if  beyond  naif  a  mile.  The  reduction  in  the 
price  of  messages,  and  the  increased  facilities  offered  to  the  public  by  a  uniform  1  s, 
rate,  bore  some  resemblance  to  the  system  of  the  1  d.  post,  and  led  the  public  to  expect 
similar  financial  success.  Perhaps  it  is  too  early  to  predict  either  success  or  failure.  After 
the  reduction  of  postage  to  the  1  </.  rate,  the  revenue  fell  off,  and  it  took  ^'^  years  before  die 
net  revenue  mounted  to  ^that  of  the  last  yeai*  of  the  old  postage.  Six  years  of  the  State 
telegraphs  forms  scarcely  a  long  enough  period  to  estimate  their  permanent  financial 
position.  Besides,  the  field  for  telegraphs  is  more  limited  than  that  for  letters.  Each 
person  of  the  population  sendn,  on  an  average,  30  letters  a  year,  but  it  requires  three  per- 
sons to  send  two  telegrams  annually,  according  to  the  present  experience. 

"  41.  The  accounts  of  the  Telegraph  Department  as  they  are  now  presented  to  Par^ 
lian^eut,  contain  charges,  which,  in  the  ordinary  commercial  undertaking,  would  be  charged 
to  capital,  and  they  do  not  take  credit  for  gratuitous  work  rendered  to  public  departments, 
and  which  should  appear  as  a  set-oflT  to  working  expenses.    Thus  the  value  of  the  frae 
messages  of  the  Government  departments  is  9,204/.,  and  16,809/.  are  expended  for 
special  wires,  maintenance,  extensions,  and  workings  of  telegraphs  for  the  Admiralty, 
War  Office,  and  other  Departments.    The  proceeds  of  this  gratuitous  work  would  appear 
in  the  accounts  of  a  commercial  undertaking,  and  the  charges  for  extensions,  &c.,  now 
placed  to  revenue  would  also  be  chained  to  capital.    Until  the  accounts  are  exhibited  on 
thU  commercial  principle,  the  public  will  not  know  the  financial  condition  of  the  service. 
The  Committee  have  asked  Mr.  Blackwood,  the  Financi^  Secretary,  to  prepare  an* 
abstract  of  account  in  this  form,  and  he  makes  the  balance  of  profit  for  the  Jaat  yearns 
working  249,226  /.    According  to  this  view,  if  the  telegraphs  were  worked  by  a  com- 
mercial company,  on  their  own,  but  not  on  borrowed  capital,  they  would,  this  year,  be 
able  to  declare  a  dividend  of  about  2^  per  cent    It  will  be  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Treasury  whether  it  would  not  be  well  that  a  profit  and  lo&s  account  of  this  character 
should  be  appended  to  the  simple  cash  account  j^repared  under  the  authority  of  the  Act  of 
1868.  Of  course  it  should  only  be  done  after  a  rigid  audit  by  the  Comptroller  and  Auditor 
Generid  of  Accounts,  in  order  to  prevent  charges  on  revenue  being  placed  to  capit^, 
and  a  more  favourable  aspect  than  is  justifiable  being  presented  to  the  public.  According 
to  tbe  form  of  the  present  accounts  the  public  must  retain  a  very  iinperfecfc  impreesiou  of 
the  true  position  oi  the  undertaking. 

42.  With  reference  to  the  remarks  now  made,  the  Committee  would  suggest  that 
negociations  should  be  entered  into  to  purchase  from  railways  their  right  to  send  free 
messages ;  rights  which  they  are  assured  are  much  abused.  They  think  also  it  would  be 
well  to  ask  l^arliament  to  vote  specific  sums  for  telegrams  used  by  the  departments  of  the 
State,  as  these  charges  ought  to  be  brought  into  account 

43.  The  Committee  now  return  to  the  possibility  of  reducing  the  working  expenses  of 
the  telegraphs.  In  the  first  portion  of  the  Report  considerable  reductions  have  been 
indicated  in  the  coat  of  the  Engineering  Department.  But  it  is  in  the  more  economical 
working  of  the  offices  to  which  they  look  for  a  larger  reduction.  It  is  with  this  view 
diat  they  have  recommended  the  provincial  telegraph  office  to  be  the  unit  of  administ^ap 
tion,  and  that  districts  should  be  superintended  by  local  surveyors,  and  not  by  central 
officers  of  a  separate  engineering  department.  At  the  present  moment  there  is  a  great 
variety  in  the  work  performed  and  in  the  expenditure  of  the  offices  for  commercial  traffic. 
Thus,  Birmingham  sent  last  year  14,000  more  messages  than  Dublin ;  notwithstanding 
this,  Dublin  costs  the  countiy  9,184  /.  a  year  more  than  Binningham.   If  tiiere  be  any 
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exphnation  of  this  in  the  fact  that  Doblm  is  a  cafHtal  and  Bimuogfaam  a  provincial  town, 
that  ceases  to  apply  to  a  comparison  with  Edinburgh.  Now,  Edinburgh  sent  last  year  about 
50,000  messages  more  than  JDublin,  and  yet  coat  the  country  7,092  L  a  yeur  less  than  the 
latter  capital.  If  we  compare  various  provincial  town,  as  shown  in  Mr.  Scudamore's 
Seport  01  1872,  with  the  returns  given  in  the  Appendix,  there  appears  to  be  little  relation  p^pn 
between  the  increase  of  messages  and  the  increase  of  clerks  between  1872  and  1873, 
as  tibe  following  few  illustrations  will  show : — 


Increase  per  Cent. 
<rf  Messages. 

Increase  per  Gent, 
of  Clerks. 

Edinbuivh  - 

fiO 

0 

Birmingfaam 

49 

0 

LiTerpool  • 

fi8 

24 

MaDoheater  - 

68 

20 

Glasgow 

78 

21 

Newcastle  - 

71 

19 

Leeds  -      -  - 

130 

37 

'*  A  still  more  extraordinary  example  is  to  be  found  in  Dublin.  In  1 872,  the  telegraph 
office  in  that  city  had  401  clerks.  Kow,  in  1876,  it  has  286  clerks.  Notwidistanding  tlie 
large  reduction,  its  cost  is  still  much  in  etcese  of  other  offices.  In  the  interval  its  mes- 
sages have  increased  46  per  cent. 

'*  These  figures  are  only  explicable  on  the  supposition  that  there  must  have  been  a 
great  redun£uicj  of  cler^  in  one  place,  or  an  unnecessary  increase  in  other  places.    It  is  * 
Dj  a  rigid  examination  of  anomalies  sudi  as  these,  that  we  extieot  the  provincial  surveyors 
and  the  Surveyor  General  may  produce  great  economy  in  the  working  expenses,  as  veil 
as  by  increasing  the  capacity  <n  toe  wires  and  working  instruments. 

IV.— TbAZHINO  of  MiLITART  TBI.BGBAPHIST8. 

"44.  The  experience  of  modem  warfare  has  made  telegraphs  essential  to  its  successful  Ikportaxcb  op 
<meration.    In  recent  continental  wars  military  telegraphists  are  employed,  not  only  for  TsuBaftAfaa  in 
the  purpose  of  keeping  up  constant  inteiHsommuuication  of  the  combatants,  but  also  for 
fiualitatmg  the  transport  of  provisions  and  the  material  of  war.   With  less  experience  in       Chauyin,  2609. 
war  ^an  the  continental  States  of  Europe,  England,  in  its  recent  campai^s,  sudi  as  that  Simmoni^  2837. 
in  Ashanti,  could  not  have  carried  out  its  operations  with  the  rapidity  required  for 
success,  unless  it  had  made  free  use  of  field  telegraphs. 

**45.  In  Germany  and  in  France  the  field  telegraphists  in  war  are  taken  from  the  ordinary 
mvil  telegraphists  of  the  State,  who  are  then  brought  under  military  discipline  and  martial 
law.  But  in  both  these  countries  a  laige  proportion  of  the  State  telesrapfaists  have  been 
soldiers,  and  are  anxious  for  active  employment  in  the  field,  or,  as  Mr.  Yon  Chauvin 
states,  *  The  difficulty  which  we  found  whenever  war  broke  out  was  not  how  to  offer  an 
'  inducement  to  our  telegraph  men  to  join  the  troops,  but  how  to  console  those  who  were 
'  ordered  tn  remain  at  home ;  they  all  wanted  to  go.*  At  the  same  time,  the  evidence 
seems  conclusive  that  civilian  telegraphists  would  not  be  likely  to  show  the  same  alacrity 
for  war,  and  are  not  so  fitted  as  old  soldiers  to  bear  the  hardship  of  a  campaign,  or  to  act 
with  coolness  before  the  enemy.  In  the  words  of  Mr.  Von  Chauvin,  *  Another  reason 
'  which  is  very  potent  is,  that  you  cannot  expect  a  civilian  who  has  made  up  his  mind  to 
'  be  a  telegraph  man  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  and  to  work  in  a  peaceful  occupation,  to  ut  in 
'  front  of  an  enemy  who  is  firing  away  at  him,  and  to  risk  his  life  for  the  purpose  of  send- 

*  ing  a  couple  of  messages,  whereas,  a  soldier  who  has  made  up  his  mind  when  he  joined 

*  the  army  that  one  of  these  days  he  might  have  his  brains  blown  out  by  a  bullet,  cannot 
'  expect  anything  else,  and  will  ut  down  to  his  ordinary  occupation.* 

"46.  As  it  is  admitted  that  a  body  of  skilled  telegraphists  is  essential  to  active  opera- 
tions in  the  field,  the  question  of  training  them  narrows  itself  to  the  consideration, 
whether  they  should  be  trained  apart  as  military  telegraphists,  or  whether  the  Poet  Office, 
which  has  tlie  monopoly  of  telegraphic  oommnnication  throughout  the  country,  should 
affinrd  to  the  War  Office  facilities  for  truning  mililary  men  in  this  art  Upon  this  point 
the  military  witness  have  no  doubt ;  they  state  that,  though  they  do  train  soldiers  to 
telegraphic  work,  as  a  part  of  militaiy  organisation,  the  want  of  au  enlarged  practice  in 
the  art  renders  their  amateur  knowledge  of  Uttie  value  for  practical  purposes. 

"  47.  These  considerations  prevailed  with  the  Government  in  1870,  when,  after  nego- 
tiations between  the  War  Office  and  the  Post  Office,  the  latter  allocated  the  eastern 
divisional  engineers  district  ^englarged  in  1872)  for  the  purpose  of  training  military  tele- 
naphists.  At  firsts  that  division  was  looked  ^on  in  the  light  of  a  training  district,  and 
there,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  six  ofitcers  and  167  men  were  employed.  This 
number  was  in  excess  of  the  requirements  of  the  Post  Office  for  the  actual  labour  required 
in  the  allotted  district,  and  as  economical  considerations  were  pressed  on  that  department, 
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"48.  The  Post  Office  has  shown  williogneas  to  continue  the  employmeat  of  the  fioyal 
Engineers,  and  admits  the  efficiency  of  their  work,  though  it  doubts  their  economy  as  a  ■ 
point  of  departmratal  administaratiom  In  point  of  fact,  it  the  contribution  of  the  War 
Office  and  that  of  the  Post  Otfice  be  added  together,  the  average  cost  of  a  Royal  Engineer 
engaged  on  the  telegraphs  Is  110/.  per  annum,  while  that  of  a  civilian  employed  on  the 
same  work  is  106  /.  The  cost  in  excess  is  4  /.  for  each  man,  but  for  that  sum  annually  the 
State  has  an  armed-and  trained  soldier  ready  at  its  call,  while  if  he  were  kept  unemployed, 
he  would  cost  the  State  44  /.  a  year.  Viewed  as  a  whole,  the  employment  of  Royal 
Engineers  in  the  tel^raphic  service  is  distincUy  economical.  But  departmental!^,  this 
may  not  be,  and  at  present  is  not  so.  If  a  redundant  number  of  civilians  exist  in  the 
Engineering  Department,  it  is  obviously  more  economical  to  the  Post  Office  to  employ  the 
redundant  force  on  its  own  work,  than  to  pay  even  the  fractional  figure  of  '575  of  the  pay 
which  it  contributes  to  the  military  telegraphists.  But  looking  to  the  future  of  the 
Department,  this  redundancy  will  soon  cease.  Even  now,  adjustments  may  probably 
remove  the  difficulty,  for  there  is  a  vote  of  30,000  /.  for  unestabliflhed  labour,  as  con- 
trasted with  24,000  2.,  for  established  linemen  and  mechanics.  This  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  the  actual  redundancy  is  in  officers,  not  in  men,  and  that  the  adaptation  of  the  system 
to  the  training  of  soldiers  ought  to  present  little  difficulty ;  for  it  is  obvious  that  the  estab- 
lished  linesmen  transferred  from  one  distiict,  might  be  employed  in  other  districts,  in 
which,  according  to  the  evidence  of  Mr.  G-raves,  temporary  men  are  nearly  permanently 
employed.  Ajiother  source  of  expenditure  to  the  Department  connsts  in  the  fact,  that 
the  cost  of  supervision  of  military  officers  has  been  large  far  the  small  area  allotted  to  the 
Boyal  Engineers;  but  as  the  same  number  of  officers  could  supervise  a  larger  area,  this 
source  of  expense  could  readily  be  lessened.  In  a  strictly  departmental  view,  there  is  a 
less  charge  to  the  Post  Office  than  if  civil  laboar  were  employed ;  for,  according  to  the 
calculations  of  the  Accountant  General,  the  cost  for  salaries  and  wages  in  the  other  civil 
divisions  of  the  country  is  12s.  per  mile  of  wire,  and  17  I.  per  office,  as  compared  with. 
7s.  '2d.  per  mile  o{  wire,  and  10 1,  per  office  under  the  Royal  Engineers.  Further 
economies  to  the  Departnient  would  obviously  result  from  the  fact,  that  it  would  not  be 
called  upon  to  provide  pensions  for -the  men  in  the  training  district,  as  it  would  require  to 
do  if  it  were  manned  by  civilians. 

"  49.  Experience  has  proved,  both  in  the  trigonometrical  survey  and  in  the  telegraphio 
service,  that  there  is  no  difficulty  in  getting  soldiers  and  civilians  to  work  heartily  together. 
Major  Webber  bears  willing  testimony  to  the  excellent  relations  which  have  subsisted  ' 
between  hknself  and  the  postal  surveyors,  who  hure  always  afforded  him  every  aasistaaoe. 

"  50.  Assuming  that  it  is  considered  an  object  of  State  policy  to  give  facilities  for 
training  soldiers  la  the  use  of  the  State  telegraphs,  the.  numbers  so  employed  should  be 
angmrated.    The  Treasury  Committee  which  reported  la»t  year  on  this  sufajeot,  came  to 
the  same  condusi<Hi.    The  War  Office  desire  to  have  lOO-constrnetion  men,  and  60  clerks  - 
in  general  employment.    This  does  not  seem  to  be  an  exoeseive  number  even  in  the  con- 
tingency of  a  sudden  withdrawal  of  a  considerable  proportion  in  war.    It  is  the  principle 
of  the  mode  of  training  employed,  that  there  should  be  a  constant  cuiTcnt  of  men  passtne. 
through  the  training  district.  There  are  from  3,500  to  4,000  Royal  En^neers  in  tlie  Uiiited 
Kingdom.;  some  300  of  thette  would,  on  the  short  period  of  service  (eight  years), -be  * 
paaauw  out  of  the  army.    It  is  obvious  that  in  conrse  of  time  there  would  be  a  reserve  <^ 
men  who  had  gone  through  a  course  of  training,  fitted  to  take  cha^^  of  lines  and  officer- 
in  any  emergency,  without  the  necessity  of  paying  high  wages  to  civilians  suddenly  called 
upon  to  take  the  work  of  a  district  partially  vacated  by  the  military.    A  joint  Committee  ' 
of  the  War  Office  and  Post  Office  has  reported  on  the  subject  <^  enli8tii^;telegr^h  boya 
into  the  ranks  of  Royal  Engineers.    It  is  proposed  that  such  boys,  who-  frequently  acquin 
Bcone  knowle<%e  of  telegraphy,  should  be  sent  to  Ch^ham  to  be  trained  as- sappers,  and  • 
then -  join  the  companies  of  sappers  acting  under  the^  Postmaster  General,  and  havus ' 
served  their  time,  should  continue  in  it  as  reserve  men.    By  suoh  arrai^ementa,  whi(m  * 
appear  to  give  a  promise  of  success,  a  class  of  useful  and  expert  telegraphists  might  be 
eeoured: 

"51.  To  employ  100  muotenance  and  construction  men  with  l  eo<moiny,  it  wouU.. 
beinecesaary  to  increase  connderably  the  area  of  the-  oonntry  supplied  with  Boyalw 
Engineers: .  With  this  view^  it  would  be  best  for  military  and  u^eBsive  purposes  tMt>t 
they  should  be  placed  on  the  parts  of  our  costs  which  ate'  most-  asflailfthte  m  wat,  anii 
which  are  most  aooewible  to  an  enemy.    Itis  in  Baoh  part»<^  the-cwintry  thatosr  chi^t 
fortifications  are  plaoed^as  well  as  thepenaanrat  campSi',  These  weuld  ioelude  an  area  o£: 
country  comprising  the  eastern  coasts  as  far  as  the  Wash,  and  the  southern  coast  up  to 
the  estuary  of  the  ?>evem,  with  an  inland  line  from  Grioucester  tff  London  on  the  south,, 
and  from  Peterborough  to  London  on  the  east.    Such'an  area' is  nearly  coincident  with' 
the  eastern,  Bonth>eastern,  and' south-western,  and  the  western  surveyors*  districts,  and  ' 
WDufai' include  also  that  parc  of  the  South  Wales  district  on' the  soatbern  part  of ' 
Severn.  It  mndd  embrace- the  district  occupied  by  lite  fbOdwingirnlway  companies:  vhc.. 
The  Gjrettt  Eastern,  Soutii  Eastern,  Chiitliam  ahA  Dovev;  Brighton*  and'  South  Coasf; . 
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London  and  South  Western,  South  Western,  and  that  part  of  the  Great  Western  now  in 
the  BoatbeEn  engineering  division,  except  South  Wales. 

If  this  uea  were  entrusted  to  the  Royal  Engineers,  no  exception  should  be  made  tm 
their  behalf  to  any  sepiurate  administrative  anpervigiop.  J!4^o  doubt  sueh  a-laive  area 
would  require  an  officer  of  the  rank  of  Major  Webber,  who  now  superintends  the  £aatm 
Division,  and  it  might  be  necessary  that  this  officer,  acting  as  he  does,  in  the  interests  of 
two  departments,  should  have  ready  access  to  the  adminisliutive  permanent  heads  of  both. 
But,  at  the  same  time,  it  would  probably  be  found  convenient  at  once  to  place  the  force 
of  Royal  Engineers,  in  relation  to  the  postal  surveyors,  in  the  manner  ve  have  recom- 
mended. The  offices  would  be  the  unit  for  work,  the  districts  of  the  postal  surveyors, 
those  for  administrative  supervision,  and  the  subidtern  officers  of  the  Royal  Engineers 
would  be  the  technical  officers  of  the  postal  surveyors  in  matters  relating  to  the  tele- 
graphic work,  and  subject  only  to  their  superior  officers  in  matters  of  military  discipline, 
inspection,  and  organiijation.  By  at  once  brining  such  an  area  under  the  organisation 
which  we  hare  recommended,  valuable  experience  would  soon  be  obtained ;  and  it  would 
soon  be  proved  whether  such  advantages  are  likely  to  follow,  as  the  Committee  anticipate 
l>y  making  offices  responsible  for  their  own  wires  and  instruments,  and  local  districts  for 
the  maintenance  and  construction  of  their  own  lines  of  oommunication." 


Draft  Report  proposed  by  the  Chairman,  read  &.seoa(ad  time,  pan^njdk  by  .para- 
graph. 

Paragraph  1,  agreed  to. 

Paragraph  2,  amended,  and  agreed  to. 

Paragraph  3.  — Amendment  made. — Another -Amendment  proposed  in  line  7,  to  leave 
out  the  words  "  sooner  or  later  " — (Mr.  John  Holms), — Question  put,  That  ^e  words 
"  sooner  or  later  stand  part  of  the  paragraph. — The  Committee  divided : 


Mr.  John  Holms. 
Dr.  Cameron. 
Mr.  Ripley. 

Mr.  Willum  Beckett  Denieon. 


Ayes,  8.  Noes,  4. 

Mr.  Sclater-Booth. 
Mr.  Leveson  Gower. 
Mr.  Cubitt 
Mr.  Watney. 
Mr.  Cavendish  Bentinck. 
Colonel  Alexander. 
Mr.  Charles  Allsopp. 
Mr.  Ooldsmid. 

Paragraph,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

Paragraphs  4 — 5,  amend«l,  and  agreed  to. 

Paragmph  6.— Amendments  made.— Another  AmendmentpnmoBed in  line  5,  to  leave  out 
from  the  word  '*  division  "  to  the  end  of  the  paragraph— (Mr.  bhldtmid). — Question  put. 
That  the  words  "  The  Committee  have  reason  "  stand  part  of  .the  paragraph*— The  Com- 
mittee divided : 


Noes,  .3. 

Mr.  Ripley. 

Lord  Robert  Montagu. 

Mr.  Goldamid. 


Ayes,  10. 

Mr.  'Sclater-Booth. 
Mr.  Leveson  Gower. 
Mr.  Cubitt. 
Mr.  Watney. 
Mr.  John  Holms. 
Mr.  Cavendish  Bentinck. 
Dr.  Cuneron. 
Colonel  Alexander. 
Mr.  Charloft  AUsopp. 
IiO:.  WilUun  Bec^t  Denison. 

Paragraph,  as  unended,  agreed  to. 
Paragraphs  7-r-8,  amended,  and  agreed  to. 
Paragraph  9,  agreed  to. 
Paragraph  .10,'  poatpomed. 
Paragraph  11,  amended,  and  agreed  to. 
Paragraph  12,  agreed  to, 
^ngraphs  13 — 20,  amended,  and  agreed  to. 
Paragraphs  21 — 32,  postponed, 
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Faragraph  33,  agreed  to. 

Paragraph  34. — Amendments  made. — Another  Amendment  proposed,  at  the  end  of  the 
paragraph  to  add  the  words,  "  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  these  disputed  claims  maybe  settled 
without  undue  dela7"—f Mr.  Charles  AUsopp). — Question  put,  "That  those  words  be 
there  added." — The  Committee  divided : 


Ayes,  5. 
Mr.  Watney. 
Dr.  Cameron. 
Cobnel  Alexander. 
Mr.  Charles  AIIsopp. 
Mr.  Groldsmid. 


Noes,  6. 
Mr.  Leveson  Gower. 
Mr.  Cubitt 
Mr.  John  Holms. 
Mr.  Cavendish  Bentinok. 
Mr.  Kipley. 

Mr.  William  Beckett  Denison. 


Paragraph,  ae  amended,  agreed  to. 

Paragraphs  35 — 37,  amended,  and  agreed  to. 

Paragraph  38,  agreed  to. 

Par^;raph  39,  postponed. 

Paragraph  40,  amended,  and  agreed  to. 

Paragraphs  41 — 42,  postponed. 

Paragraph  43,  amended,  and  agre$d  to, 

[Adjourned  till  Friday  next,  at  Twelve  o'cbHsk. 


Friday,  7th  July  1876. 


HEMBESS  PBESENT; 

Dr.  Lyok  Flatfaik  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  John  Holms. 

Mr.  Watney. 

Mr.  Charles  Allsopp. 

Colonel  Alexander, 

Mr.  Goldsmid. 

Mr.  Leveson  Gower. 


Dr.  Cameron. 

Mr.  Bipley. 

liord  Robert  Montag^. 

Mr.  Cavendish  Bentinok. 

Mr.  ScUteivBooth. 

Mr.  Cubitt. 


Motion  made,  and  Question,  «  That  Questions  and  Answers  4999,  5000,  6001,  5151 
and  5152,  be  struck  out  of  the  Evidence  **— (The  Chairman)—^i,  and  agreed  to. 


Draft  Bepobt  proposed  by  the  Churman,  further  considered. 

Postponed  paragraph  10  agreed  to. 

Poa^ned  paragraph  39,  amended,  and  agreed  to. 

Postponed  paragraph  41  .—An  Amendment  made.— Another  Amendment  OToposed,  in  line 
14,  to  leave  out  the  words  "  on  their  own,  but  not  on  borrowed  Capital " — (Mr.  WatJtey). — 
Question  put.  That  the  words  proposed  to  he  left  out  stand  part  of  the  paragraph.— 
The  Committee  divided : 


Ayes,  8. 
Mr.  Sclater^Booth., 
Mr.  Cubitt. 
Mr.  John  Holms. 
Mr.  Cavendish  Bentinok. 
Dr.  Cameron. 
Mr.  Ripley. 
Colonel  AJexander. 
Lord  Kobert  Montagu. 

AmftDdmenta,  made. — Fan^^ph,  as  amended^  agreed  to. 


Noes,  4. 
Mr.  Leveson  Gower. 
Mr.  Watney. 
Mr.  Charles  Allsopp. 
Mr.  Goldsmid. 


Postponed 
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FoBt|ioDed  paragraph  42,  amended,  «nd  agreed  to. 

Amendment  proposed,  that  the  foUuwing  new  paragraph  lie  inserted  in  the  proposed 
Report:  The  above  recommendations  seem  to  the  Committee  to  arise  from  the  evidence 
submitted  to  them,  but  it  is  obvious  that  changes  of  so  much  importance  can  only  be  use- 
fully carried  into  efiect  after  mature  consideration  and  on  the  responsibility  of  the  Post- 
master General  (Mr.  Sclattr-Soot/i). — QaeBtitm,  That  this  paragraph  be  inserted  in 
the  proposed  Beport, — put,  and  agreed  to. 

Postponed  paragraphs  21—22,  amended,  and  affreed  to. 

Amendment  nroposed.  that  the  following  new  pvagraph  be  inserted  in  the  proposed 
Keport :  «  Another  opening  for  economy  was  pomted  out  by  Mr.  Montefiore,  who  stated 
that  m  Melbourne  the  syst^  of  sendine  out  messages  without  envelopes,  but  closed  and 
gummed,  and  addressed  en  the  back,  had  been  adopted  with  such  satisfactory  results,  that 
It  18  proposed  to  extend  It  to  the  entire  colony,  and  that  a  large  saving  in  labour  and 
stationery  was  effected  by  the  change»-(Dr.  C«m«fw»).— Question,  Thit  this  paragraph 
be  inserted  m  the  proposed  Beport,— put,  and  agn«/ to.  ■» 

Postponed  paragraphs  23 — 24,  amended,  and  agreed  to, 

Foetponed  paragraphs  26—27,  amended,  and  agreed  to. 

Postponed  paragraph  28,  agreed  to. 

Postponed  paragraph  29,  amended,  and  agreed  to. 

Postponed  paragraph  30,  agreed  to. 

Paragraphs  44—47,  agreed  to. 

Paragraph  48,  poitponed. 

Paragraph  49,  agrted  to. 

Paragraphs  50—51,  poetpoaed. 

[Adjourned  tiU  Thursday  next,  at  Half-past  One  o'clock. 


Thursday,  13M  July  1876. 


UEHBBB8  PBESBNT: 

Dr.  Lton  Platfaie  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  ScUter-Booth. 

Mr.  Cavendish  Bentinck. 

Mr.  MTiUiam  Beckett  Deniaon. 

Colonel  Alexander. 

Dr.  Cameron. 

Mr.  George  Cketwynd  was  euunined. 


Mr.  Goldamid. 
Mr.  Leveson  Gover* 
Mr.  John  Hotms. 
Mr.  Watney. 
Mr.  Cubitt 


Bbaft  Repobt  proposed  by  the  Chunnan,  further  considemd. 

if^^^fj^'S^"  4«;-f'"«?'J°^enJ  proposed  in  line  24,  to  leave  out  from  the 
words    m  a    to  the  word  " engineers."  fine  28  (both  inclusive)-<Mr  SchUer^Bootki 


Ayes,  6. 
Mr.  Leveson  Gower. 
Mr.  Watney. 
Mr.  John  Holms. 
Dr.  Cameron. 
Colonel  Alexander. 
Mr,  William  Beckett  Denison. 


Noes,  3. 
Mr.  Sclatei^Booth. 
Mr.  Cavendish  Bentinck. 
Mr.  Goldsmid. 


Paragraph  agreed  to 
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— instead  thereof. — Question  put,  That  the  words  proposed  to  be  left  ont  stand  part 
the  paragraph.  —The  Committee  divided : 


of 


Ayes,  4. 

Mr.  Leveson  Gower. 
Mr.  John  Holms. 
Dr.  Cameron. 
Colonel  Alexander. 


Noes,  5. 

Mr.  Sclater-Booth. 

Mr.  Watney. 

Mr.  Cavendish  Bentinck. 

Mr.  William  Beckett  Deiuson. 

Mr.  Goldsmid. 


Words  inserted. — Paragraph,  as  amended,  agretd  to. 

Postponed  paragniph  51. — Question  put.  That  this  paragraph  stand  part  of  the  pKmosed 
Beport.— The  Comnuttee  divided: 


Ayes,  3. 

Mr.  John  Holms. 
Dr.  Cameron. 
Colonel  Alexander. 


Noes,  7. 

Mr.  Sclater-Booth. 
Mr.  Leveson  Gonrer. 
Mr.  Cubitt 
Mr.  Watney. 
Mr.  Cavendish  Bentinck. 
Mr.  William  Beckett  Denison. 
Mr.  Goldsmid. 

Postponed  paragraph  25,  agreed  to. 

Postponed.paragraph  31,  amended,  and  agreed  to. 

Postponed  paragrapli  32. — Araendmentsmade.— Another  Amendment  proposed  in  line  15, 
to  leave  out  m>m  the  words  "  upon  a  review  of  the  evidence,"  down  to  thn  word  "  service  " 
in  line  17  (both  inclusive),  and  insert,  "  It  has  not  been  made  clear  to  us  that  tiiere  ia  a  loss 
upon  the  Press  service,  and  it  is  asserted  with  some  reason  by  the  Press  agents  that  the 
present  arrangemeats  are  the  results  of  discussion  and  comproroiae  between  the  Post 
Office  and  themselves,  and  ought  not  to  be  altered.  \S  it  were  clearlv  proved  that  a  loss 
does  accrue,  and  were  considered  essential  to  increase  the  revenue  derived  from  the  Press 
the  best  course  would  be  to  raise  the  copy  rate  to  some  slight  extent" — {  Mr.  GoUaatid)— 
instead  thereof — Question  put,  That  the  words  proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the 
paragraph.— The  Ccnnmittee  divided: 


Ayes,  6. 

Mr.  Sclater-Booth. 

Mr.  Cubitt. 

Mr.  Watney. 

Mr.  John  Holms. 

Mr.  Cavendish  Bentinck. 

Mr.  William  Beckett  Denison. 


Now,  4. 

Mr.  Leveson  Gower. 
Dr.  Cameron. 
Colonel  Alexander. 
Mr.  Goldsmid. 


Another  Amendment  proposed,  in  line  18,  before  the  word  "  while,"  to  insert  the  word 
"  and  '* ;  and  in  line  1 9,  after  the  word  "  work,"  insert  the  words  "  considering  the  basis 
upon  which  the  present  news  tariff  was  arrived  at,  it  is  equally  undesirable  that  it  should 
be  increased 
againt 

Tne  Committee  divided: 


reased  to  any  greater  extent  than  may  be  necessary,  in  order  to  protect  the  nation 
loss  " — (Dr.  Cameron). — Question  put.  That  the  word  *'  and  "  be  there  inserted.  


Ayes,  4. 

Mr.  Leveson  Gower. 
Dr.  Cameron. 
Colonel  Alexander. 
Mr.  Goldsmid. 


■Noes,  5. 

Mr.  Cubitt 

Mr.  Watney. 

Mr.  .rohn  Holms. 

Mr.  Cavendish  Bentinck. 

Mr.  William  Beckett  Denison. 


Another  Amendment  proposed,  in  line  21,  after  the  words  "as  private  messages,"  to 
insert  the  words,  "  It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  under  any  circumstances 
there  probably  could  have  been  no  loss  on  the  Press  work  if  the  telegraph  capital  had  not 
been  so  largely  inflated,  certainly  without  the  Press  being  in  any  way  in  fault"— (Mr. 
Goldtmid).  -  -  Question  put,  That  those  words  be  there  inserted. — The  Committee 
divided : 

Ayes,  6. 


Mr-  Leveson  Gower. 

Mr.  John  Holms. 

Dr.  Cameron. 

Colonel  Alexander. 

Mr.  William  Beckett  Denison. 

Mr.  Goldsmid. 


Nocii.  3. 
Mr.  Cubitt. 
Mr.  Watney. 
Mr.  Cavendish  Benti  jck. 


Amendments  made. — Another  Amendment  proposed,  in  lines  43 — 45,  to  leave  ont  the 

words. 
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Noea,  5. 

Mr.  Leveson  (lower. 
Mr.  Cubitt 

Mr.  Cavenduh  Bentinck. 

Colonel  Alexander . 

Mr.  William  Beckett  Deniaon. 


words,  "  If  it  were  adopted  your  Committee  see  no  reason  why  the  system  of  service- 
news  messages  might  not  with  profit  be  once  more  extended  to  hotels" — (Mr.  Cavendish 
Bektinck). — Qaestion  put,  That  the  words  proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the 
pan^raph. — The  Committee  divided : 

Ayes,  4. 

Mr.  "Watney. 
Mr.  John  Holms. 
.Dr.  Cameron. 
Mr.  Goldsmid. 

Paragraph,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

Amendment  proposed,  that  the  following  new  paragraph  be  inserted  in  the  proposed 
Heport :  "  Before  concluding  their  Report  on  this  oranch  of  the  subject,  your  Committee 
deem  it  proper  to  record  their  opinion  that  the  true  method  of  making  the  Telegraph 
Department  remunerative  is  to  be  sought,  not  in  the  direction  «f  curtailment  m  tne 
faciUlies  at  present  offered  to  the  public  or  of  increase  of  charges,  but  in  that  of  increase 
of  facilities  and,  at  the  proper  time,  diminished  chai^ges.  The  postal  telegraph  system 
differs  from  a  purely  commercial  undertaking  in  this,  that,  as  it  was  taken  over  by  the 
State  primarily  for  the  convenience  of  the  public,  all  increase  of  traffic  which  can  be 
brought  about  without  loss  to  the  revenue  adds  to  the  national  value  of  the  system. 
Moreover,  as  the  existing  wires  and  staff  nre  capable  of  undertaking  a  considerably  in- 
creased traffic,  and  as  it  is  impossible  either  to  maintain  or  get  rid  of  superfluous  wires 
and  operatives  without  heavy  expense  and  loss,  the  desirability  of  developing  the  telegraph 
traffic  of  die  country  up  to  the  fiill  capacity  of  the  system  seems  to  your  Gcnnmittee  to 
admit  of  no  dispute  " — (.Dr.  Cameron). — Question,  That  this  paragraph  be  inserted  in  the 
proposed  Report, — put,  and  agreed  to. 

Question,  That  this  Report,  as  amended,  be  the  Report  of  the  Committee  to  the  House, 
— puc,  and  agreed  to. 

Ordered,  To  Report,  together  with  the  Minutes  of  the  Evidence,  and  an  Appendix. 
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LIST   OF  WITNESSES. 


Friday,  2^th  April  1876. 


Hr.  Jolrn  Tiller,  c.b. 
Mr.  C.  H.  B.Patey  - 


Tuesde^,  2nd  May  1876. 
Mr.  William  Henry  Winter 


FM«^,  bth  May  1876. 


1 


-  24 


Mr.  Edward  Graves  - 
Mr.  Willifun  Henry  Preece 


Tuesday,  9th  May  1876. 

Mr.  Robert  Wilaon  Johnston 

Mr.  Frederick  Ebenezcr  Bunes 
Mr.  Henry  Charles  Fischer 

JH%,  12M  Jl%  1876. 

Lieut.  Gren.  £&r  John  Lintom  A.  Simmons, 
R.E.,  K.C.B.  ------ 

Major  Charlea  Edmund  Webber,  B.B. 

Tuesday,  16th  May  1876. 

Mr,  George  Von  Chanvin  - 

Mr.  Bichard  Hobson      .      .      .  - 

Mr.  John  St.  L*  Beaufort  - 


46 
68 


72 

80 
91 


fW<%,  19M3%  1876. 


100 
lOtf 


118 
122 
138 


Mr.  William  John  Godby 
Mr.  Geoxfte  Stow  - 
Mr.  C.  H.  B.  Patey 


Tuesdt^,  29rd  May  1876. 


Mr.  John  Edward  Taylor 
Mr.  John  Lovell 
Mr.  William  iSanndera 


FHday,  26th  May  1876. 

Mr.  George  Harper       -      -  - 
Mr.  John  C.  Macdonald  -      -  - 
Colonel  Daniel  George  Kobinaon 
"SAx*  Bobert  Wilson  Johnston  - 


Tuesday,  30M  May  1876. 

Major  Charles  Edmund  Webber,  B.E. 
Mr.  Edward  Graves       .      -  . 
Mr.  Sdney  Montefiore  - 
Mr.  C.  H.  B.  Patey      -      -  - 


Tuesday,  ISthJune  1876. 
Mr.  Stevenson  A.  Blackwood  - 

ITiursdt^,  ISth  July  1876. 
Mr.  George  Chetwynd    *      -  - 


PAOK 

141 
145 
147 


164 
167 
173 


179 
182 
192 
199 


203 
204 
209 
215 


.  228 


.  245 
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MINUTES   OF  EVIDENCE. 


Friday^       AwU  1876. 


MEXBEB8  PSE3EKT: 


Colonel  Alexander. 
Mr.  Charles  AUsopp. 
Mr.  Cavendish  Bentinck. 
Dr.  Cameron. 

Mr.  William  Beckett  Denison. 

Mr.  Goldsmid. 

Mr.  Leveson  Govrer. 


Mr.  John  Holms. 

Lord  Bobert  Montagu. 

Br.  Lyon  Playftir. 

Mr.  Ripley. 

Mr.  Solater-Booth. 

Mr.  Watney. 

Mr.  Watkin  Williams. 


The  Bight  Honourable  Db.  LYOK  PLAYFAIB,  in  the  Chais. 


Mr.  John  Tillet,  c.b.,  called  in;  and  Examined. 


C/iairman. 

1.  You  are  the  Chief  Permanent  Secretary  of 
the  Post  Office,  are  you  not  ? — I  am. 

2.  Who,  under  the  Postmaster  General,  is 
responsible  for  the  management  of  the  tel^aphs? 
— The  two  secretaries;  the  Secretai^  of  the 
Post  Office,  namely,  myself,  and  the  Financial 
Secretary. 

3.  For  the  management  of  the  general  work, 
not  £nance,  are  yon  spedally  responsible  ? — I  am ; 
but  I  should  say,  in  answer  to  that,  that  in  prac- 
tice the  two  becretaries  confer  t<welher  on  idl 
matters  of  importance  connectea  with  Tele- 
graphs or  the  Post  Office  before  they  are  sub- 
mitted to  the  Postmaster  General. 

4.  Have  yon  lomc  taken  charge  of  the  Tele- 
craph  Department^^l^ce  tihe  automn,  when 
Mr.  Scudamore  resigned. 

5.  Practically,  before  that  time,  Mr.  Scuda- 
more managed  the  whole  business  of  the  Tele- 
graph Department,  diH  he  not? — ^That  was  so. 

6.  Did  Mr.  Scudamore  refer  to  you  dn  any 
important  matter,  or  did  he  act  on  his  own 
leeponnbifity  ? — He  acted  on  his  own  respon- 
abuity  in  telegraph  matters. 

7.  Who  is  your  immediate  assistant  whom  you 
look  to  for  the  carrying  out  of  the  administratiTe 
purposes  of  the  Departaaent? — ^Mr.  Patey. 

8.  Whai  rank  has  Mr.  Patey  in  the  office 
He  ranks  as  one  of  the  principal  clerks  in  the 
Secretaiy's  office.    Perhaps  his  functions  are 
MMuewhat  those  of  an  assistant  eecretiu*y. 

9.  There  are  ax  in  the  upper  section  of  prin- 
dpal  clerks  in  the  Post  Office,  an  there  not  ?— 
Yes,  I  think  so. 

10.  And  Mr.  Pttey  is  one  of  the  six?— 
He  is. 
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11.  Does  every  paper  relating  to  the  tele- 

graphs  intended  for  the  Secretary  first  pass  ^  ^ 
UurottghMr.Patey's  handB? — Ko;  the  Telegraph  i^^g,  ' 
business  now  is  as  much  as  posnble  mixed  up 
with  all  Post  Office  business,  and  a  great  many 
matters  are  referred  to  other  bran^es  of  the 
Post  Office,  each  of  which  is  under  a  principal 
clerk  or  an  asristant  secretary,  such  as  appoint- 
ments,  discipline,  punishments,  or  removals  of 
men.   They  all  go  to  the  different  branches. 

12.  Is  there  one  common  registry  of  letters  in 
the  Post  Office  and  the  Telegraph  Department? 
— There  is,  for  the  Secretary. 

13.  Will  you  ej^lain  what  happens  in  these 
different  divisionfl  which  you  have  mentioned 
when  letters  addressed  to  the  Secretary  come 
to  your  office  connected  with  the  different  divi- 
sions that  you  have  ^ecified ;  on  whose  respon- 
sibility axe  they  distnouted  ? — ^The  letters  which 
come  to  the  Secretary  duly  are  something  over 
1,200.  They  are  opened,  not  by  the  Secretary 
himself,  which  is  impossible — ^in  fact,  he  opens 
no  letters  at  all,  but  they  are  opened  by  persons 
in  the  Begistry,  and  distributed  by  them  to  the 
different  branches. 

14.  Then,  if  I  understand  you,  the  Begistry 
Department  has  a  discretionary  power  as  to 
whetlier  they  shall  send  the  letters  to  Mr.  Patey 
or  to  each  of  the  other  branches  which  you  have 
mentioned  ? — Yes,  that  would  be  so.  If  they  do 
mis-send  an^  they  are  transferred  afterwards. 

15.  Still,  if  I  understand  you  rightly,  Mr.  Patey 
is  the  officer  who  is  mainly  responsible  for  the 
telegraph  bmuness  ? — ^That  is  so ;  because  the 
other  principal  clerks  transact  post  office  business 
as  well  as  tetegraph  bunness,  and  the  post  office 
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business  is  the  principal  part  of  their  business; 
Mr.  Patej  transacts  telegraph  business  alone. 

16.  Is  not  the  work  of  the  telegraph  department 
more  distinct  than  several  other  sections  of  the 
Post  Office  to  which  you  have  allotted  assistant 
secretaries  ?  —  I  think  it  is  somewhat  more 
distinct. 

17.  Take,  for  instance,  the  Foreign  Mail  Branch, 
or  the  Home  Miul  Branch,  is  not  the  work  of  the 
Telegraph  Department  of  a  more  distinctive 
character  from  the  general  wotk  4i£  the  Poet 
Office  dian  either  of  those? — I  think  it  is  of  a 
more  distinctive  character  as  regards  the  Heme 
Mails,  but  not  as  regards  the  packets. 

18.  But  inaonuch  as  to  each  of  those  branches 
you  practicaUy  allot  an  assistant  secretarj,  does 
it  not  appear  that  a  mere  clerk  in  an  upper  divi- 
sion is  scarcely  a  responsible  enough  officer  for 
such  a  large  section  ? — I  think  very  likely  that  is 
80 ;  bnt  when  you  say  "  a  mere  clerk,**  a  principal 
clerk  is  a  pwson  of  a  great  deal  of  eonsideration ; 
just  the  same  as  a  prin<apal  clerk  in  the  Treasury 
IS  a  very  important  officer ;  still  he  is  a  clerk. 

19.  That  I  am  aware  of,  and  I  am  not  in  the 
least  doubting  Mr.  Patey*s  competence  ?— Bat  it 
is  as  to  the  title  that  I  am  now  speaking. 

20.  What  are  Mr.  Patey's  relations  with  the 
technical  officere  of  the  Department  ? — Mr.  Patey 
must  be  considered  in  tikt  li^t  of  lieutenant  (h 
the  Secretary ;  and  he  is  in  constant  per^ 
eonai  communication  with  them ;  in  daily  com- 
munication with  them ;  they  consult  him  as  to 
the  different  plans  they  are  going  to  propose ;  ask 
his  advice  whether  such  and  snch  a  thing  would 
be  likely  to  be  entertained  by  the  Secretary  or 
the  Postmaster  General,  and  so  on. 

21.  Z  need  seuvely  ask  you  whether  you  must 
not  be  oonstderably  guided  by  a  person  wit&  the 
functions  o£  Mr.  Patey  in  regard  to  a  deparbnent 
in  which  tiiere  is  so  mnoh  technical  knowledge 
required,  and  so  much  detui? — Mr.  Patey  hin»- 
aelf  can  hardly  be  considered  as  a  technical  officer ; 
be  has  had  no  t^graph  instruction;  his  opinion 
is  that  whioh  an  intelUgenf,  well-educated  maa 
takes  of  the  pi4)er8  which  he  reads. 

22.  With  considerable  experience?  —  He  is 
•quite  a  young  nmn,  and  has  the  experience  of 
between  seven  and  eight  years*  training;  nothing 
more  than  that 

23.  Now  leaving  the  SecretarT*B  office  for  the 
present,  who  is  the  highest  technical  telegraph 
.officer  in  the  department? — The  engineer  in 
chief,  assisted  b^  toe  assistant  ei^neer  in  chiefs 

24.  The  engineer  in  chief  is  Mr.  Galley  ? — 
Tea. 

25.  Will  you  enumerate  the  grades  of  skilled 
officers  under  Mr.  CuUey,  commencing  from 
below  upwards? — The  lowest  people  are  the  lines- 
men, the  actual  workers  who  lay  down  the  tele- 
graphs. 

26.  They  are  the  mechazucs  and  working  men? 
Yes. 

27.  They  form  the  units?-— Yes. 

,  28.  And  then  above  the  linesmen  what  have 
you  ? — Above  them  there  are  the  inspectors,  some 
of  whom  are  working  men  also,  and  most  <^them 
have  risen,  I  think,  from  the  linesmen. 
■  29.  They  correspond  to  a  sort  of  rank  of  non- 
commisHioned  officers,  do  they  not  ? — They  may 
perhaps  be  something  like  that ;  many  of"^  them 
are  actually  working  men. 

30.  Still  they  receive  140  /,  a  year,  do  they 
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not  ?— I  cannot  tell  yoa  at  the  moment  what  their 
wi^es  are. 

31.  Then  above  the  inspectors  who  come?— 
Then  there  are  two  classes  of  saperintendenta, 
who  I  think  may  be  con^dered  more  in  the 
shape  of  non-c<Mnmissioned  officers,  or  perhaja 
officers  of  a  low  rank. 

32.  And  their  salaries  are  considerable?— 
There  are  two  classes.  The  salary  of  the  lower 
class  is  200  /.  a  year  going  up  to  300  a  yesi; 
the  salary  of  the  higher  claw  is  300  L  a  year, 
going  up  to  450  /.  a  year. 

33.  xou  would  not  regard  those  as  mere  non- 
commissioned officers  ? — No,  I  think  you  must  call 
those  subaltern  officers. 

34.  Above  the  superintendents  who  come 
Then  we  have  the  divisional  en^neers. 

35.  Who  are  seven  in  number,  are  they  not, 
including  Major  Webber? — Seven;  five  in 
England,  including  Major  Webber,  one  in  ScoU 
land,  and  (me  in  Ireland. 

36.  I  think  I  asked  you  to  be  kind  enough  to 
prepare  a  map  showing  the  divuional  distnctB  ? 
— ^Xes,  it  is  in  the  room  ;  there  are  three  maps 
here  for  the  use  of  the  Committee. 

37.  Above  the  divisional  engineer,  come  the 
engineer  and  asnstant  engineer  of  the  hesd 
office  ? — That  is  sa 

38.  What  is  the  course  of  business  by  which 
reports  and  demands  for  expenditure  for  work 
come  up,  first  from  the  inspectors  to  the  super- 
intendents, from  the  superintendents  to  the  oin- 
sional  engineers,  and  from  the  divisional  engineer! 
to  the  head  office  ? — Each  class  of  officer  renorli 
to  the  grade  above  him.  The  superintendents 
would  report  to  the  divisional  engineer;  the 
divisional  engineer  would  report  to  we  ewineer 
in  chief,  and  the  engineer  in  chief  to  ihe  Secre- 
tary, if  it  was  a  thing  that  need  go  before  the 
Secretary. 

39.  Do  the  divisioiud  engineers  ever  report  to 
the  Secretary,  or  do  they  report  always  to  Uu 
engineer  in  cnief? — As  a  -rule,  they  report  to  the 
engineer  in  chief. 

40.  And  there  is  a  separate  re^stry  of  letters 
and  of  oommmucations  mm  the  en^neers  in  eadi 
office  i — I  have  no  doubt  there  is. 

41.  May  I  ask  you  whel^r  it  is  not  the  caa^ 
that,  quite  irrespective  of  this  Committee,  the  Port 
Office  has  for  some  time  had  the  belief  that  the 
engineering  force  is  overstaffed,  and  that  inquiries 
have  been  made  aa  to  the  possibility  of  reduction 
and  economy  ?— I  think  we  have  been  decidedly 
{^  opinion  tnat  it  was  over-staffed  ;  I  thmk  since 
the  present  management ;  and  I  have  no  doubt 
tiiat  Mr.  Scudamore  had  6ome  to  that  ctrndo^ 
sion  ; '  and  quite  early  in  the  year  the  Postmaster 
General  ordered  two  of  our  most  able  diviwnit 
engineers,  Mr.  Graves  and  Mr.  Preeoe,  to  viut 
all  the  stations  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  to 
aacertun  w  hat  reductions  could,  in  their  ojnnion, 
be  made. 

42.  Has  that  over^taffing  of  that  depaitoaent 

arisen  from  the  desire  to  rapidly  extend  the  ^ 
iem  throughout  the  country,  and  the  necessity  of 
employinfc  a  large  engineering  staff  to  get  Uut 
rapid  extension  ?— A  great  many  of  the  people* 
I  think,  were  taken  over  from  the  old  telegraph 
companies.  It  was  thought  as  well  to  take  them 
over  and  employ  them  as  to  pension  them ;  but 
at  the  time  tney  were  making  a  great  many  ex- 
tensions, and  I  believe  there  were  no  more  men 
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•mployed  than  were  abeolutely  required  to  carry 
oat  toe  work. 

43.  But  now  that  the  extensions  are  reduced 
io  a  minimum,  a  staff  that  might  be  very  useful 
in  extending  the  system  through  the  country 
■ay  be  too  Targe  for  keeping  it  up  in  a  perma- 
aent  oooditioii  P^Yes ;  ana  we  tnink  it  is  too 
hige. 

44.  I  see,  on  referring  to  some  Papers  in 
ngard  to  the  old  companies,  they  had  534  iwr- 
aoaa  to  maintain  80,000  miles  of  wire ;  I  think 
dial  now  you  have  590  pm>ns  to  muntain 
€3g000  miles  of  wire ;  but  at  the  same  time  you 
hmr;  although  not  the  immediate  care,  a  general 
mpernsion,  of  45,000  railway  miles  of  wire  in 
addition? — Those  figures  are  correct,  and  the 
axplanation  that  you  give  is  correct. 

45.  But  at  the  same  time  your  men  also 
■untain,  do  they  not,  the  instruments  and 
■wchinery  inside  the  offices  ? — Yes,  you  may  say 
Afj  do. 

46.  The  companies  had,  I  think,  10,000  in- 
■tmmenta,  and  you  have  12,000  instruments ; 
and  although  you  are  not  a  technical  officer,  I 
■oppose  you  Imow  generally  that  the  12,000  in- 
■tmments  are  considerably  more  complicated  at 
Am  present  time  than  the  instruments  that  the 
fild  telegraph  ocmpanies  employed? — They  are 
■a. 

47.  Yoa  have  given  us  a  general  idea  of  what 
ofieeia  are  onpioyed  in  construction  and  main- 
tenance ;  would  you  now  describe  the  orgaaizi^ 
tioo  of  the  department  employed  in  the  trans- 
misticm  of  ifel^rams,  commencing  frcna  the 
battom  ? — To  commence  from  the  bottom,  you 
Imtc  the  messengers  who  deliver  the  tel^rams ; 
then  you  have  the  instrument  clerks  in  £ondon 
er  the  provincial  offices.  In  the  provinces  yon 
have  over  these  clerks  the  postmasters,  and  over 
the  postmasters  you  have  the  district  surveyors, 
■ad  these  district  surveyors  report  direct  to  the 
■ecreta^. 

48.  Then  the  district  snrveyora  in  tiiat  case 
an  not  district  telegraph  surveyors,  but  district 
postal  surveyors  ? — Postal  surveyors. 

49.  And  the  divisions  of  the  postal  survevors 
are  not  at  all  coinddent  with  the  diviuons  of  the 
telegraph  engineers,  are  they? — No,  the  divisions 
of  the  Post  Office  surveyors  are  nnaller  Iban  that 
of  the  divinonal  enfpneers. 

50.  Do  I  rightly  understand  yon  to  sa^  thattiie 
■nrveyors  are  responsible  for  the  working  of  the 
instruments,  the  discipline  and  other  matters 
connected  with  traffic  inside  the  offices,  but  iJbat 
the  engineers  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  mninfa^iTi 
tbem,  andput  them  right  when  they  get  out  of 
order  ? — Tiat  is  so ;  l£ey  probably  wonid  hew 
nothing  of  them  so  long  as  everything  worked 
smoothly. 

51.  If  the  instrument  goes  wrong,  and  the 
derk  is  not  clever  enough  to  put  it  right  him- 
self, he  would  then  send  for  an  officer  of  the 
dtvirional  engineers?— If  it  were  a  simple  acci- 
dent which  he  could  not  himself  manage,  he 
would  send  for  one  of  the  linesmen.  If  he 
could  not  do  it,  he  would  ^ve  it  to  some 
superintendent,  perhaps.  Failmg  that,  the  in- 
stniment  would  go  away  to  one  of  the  factories. 

52.  But  with  that  exception,  a  business  which 
necessarily  involves  a  great  deal  of  technical 
knowledge,  is  divorced  from  the  engineers  who 
sre  supposed  to  possess  tliat technicalknowledge, 
tiiroughout  the  oountiT,  and  is  in  the  hands  of 
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the  postal  surveyors,  who  may  not  nocessarilv 
know  the  technical  science  of  the  things  which 
they  are  working,  is  not  that  so  ? — That  is  so. 

53.  Is  not  that  different  from  what  the  ex- 
perience of  the  old  telegraph  companies  sug- 
gested, when  they  used  to  Bad  it  advisabla  to 
make  tim  practiosl  men  also  superintend  the 
traffic  withm  the  offices? — They  merely  had 
telegraph  business  to  transact,  and  all  their 
business  was  more  or  less  of  the  same  kind.  I 
u^rehend  it  was  not  so  distinct  as  our  Post 
Office  business  is  fran  our  Telegraph  bnnnMs. 

54.  But  if  lame  economies  an  to  be  made  in 
ihe  Tel^raph  apartment,  must  not  you  look 
more  to  get  the  lai^e  economies  out  of  the  traffic 
department,  than  out  of  the  mere '  engineering 
department? — If  you  were  beginning  now  for  the 
first  time,  no  doubt  you  would  be  glad  to  have 
your  surveyors  also  technical  officers. 

55.  Bat  what  I  mean  is  with  regard  to  finance ; 
for  instance,  your  total  engineering  expenses  for 
salaries  of  staff  are  106,861  out  of  which  you 
have  admitted  that  considerable  economies  might 
be  obtained ;  but  your  central  station  abne  as 
connected  with  trame,  costs  you  112,913  and 
the  traffic  4^  your  provinciu  post  offices  costs 
454,653  /.,  and  the  metn^litan  poet  offices  cost 
75,967  /. ;  that  is  to  say,  the  salaries  and  work' 
ing  of  your  commercial  traffic  are  very  far  lar^r 
sums  than  the  sum  involved  in  your  eng^eenng 
staff,  is  not  that  so  ? — Yes, 

56.  And  I  suppose  that  you  would  consider 
that  it  is  very  important  to  see  that  that  traffic  is 
conducted  with  as  ^eat  economy  and  efficiency 
as  possible  ? — Certainly. 

57.  Have  you  lately  taken  a  step  in  the  Post 
Office  in  the  nope  of  doing  so  by  a[^inting  a 
snrvevor  general  ? — I  hardfy  think  you  can  say 
that  that  step  was  taken  for  the  purpose  of  any 
great  economv ;  it  was  more  to  secure  greater 
efficiency,  I  think. 

58.  What  are  tiie  functions  of  the  surveyor 
general  ? — The  snrveyor  general  is  spedally 
cha^ed  with  seeing  that  there  is  no  waste  in  the 
circmts,  in  the  employment  of  an  unnecessary 
number  of  men,  or  an  unnecessary  number  of  in-' 
struments;  and  he  being  a  surveyor  general, 
visits,  or  may  visit,  ever^  place  in  the  kingdom, 
irrespective  <^  the  district  surveyors,  and  there--' 
fore  he  is  to  some  extent  a  check  upon  the  other 
surveyors,  to  show  that  thve  is  no  waste. 

59.  What  is  his  full  title?—- Surveyor  General 
of  Tele^a{)hs. 

60.  What  is  his  salary?— £.  800  a  year,  rising 
to  1,000 1 

61.  I  think  you  have  answered  exactiy  what  I 
wanted  to  obtam  by  mv  question ;  that  that  is 
precisely  the  sort  of  officer  to  whom  I  have  re- 
ferred ;  now  bow  many  assistants  has  he  ? — He 
has  only  been  i4>pointed  since  last  autumn,  and 
we  have  hardly  made  up  his  department  yet ;  he 
gets  assistuice  fircKn  the  secretin's  office  as  he 
wants  it ;  but  he  has  hardly  any  staff  as  yet. 

62.  Is  that  an  office  likely  to  devek^? — Yes, 
it  is  in  its  infancy  at  present. 

63.  Is  he  practically  acqnsinted  with  telegraph 
work? — Yes,  he  has  very  considerable  luiow- 
ledge;  he  .  was  in  employment  connected  with 
private  telegraphs  at  one  time,  I  think. 

64.  When  was  the  office  created? — In  August 
last  year. 

65.  From  the  fact  that  such  a  large  portion  of 
the  teUgrams  come  into  London,  I  suppose,  the 
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controller  of  the  central  station  is  an  officer  of 
38  April    some  importance? — Yes,  he  is;  the  fact  of  his 
1876.      having  about  l^SOO  people  under  him,  shows 
that  he  must  be  an  imcer  of  very  conridenble 
importance. 

66.  Yon  have  another  office,  I  Bee,  of  a  senirate 
character,  the  Controller  of  the  Special  Staff; 
what  is  that  office? — It  is  his  business  to  make 
arrangements  for  the  transmitdng  telegraph 
business  upon  any  special  occanon,  such  as 
political  meetings  in  the  country,  or  race  meet- 
ing, or  any  meeting  where  the  local  staff  is  not 
sidScient  to  deal  with  the  business.  He  also  is 
responsible  for  the  Telegraph  School. 

67.  In  what  relations  aoes  he  stand  to  the 
technical  branch  ? — He  is  immediately  under  the 
secretary;  I  do  not  think  he  has  any  special 
relation  with  that  branch. 

68.  He  must  be  a  technical  officer,  must  he 
not,  to  be  able  to  change  ctrcmta? — And  he 
is  so. 

69.  Have  yon  a  large  amount  of  stores  ? — A 
very  l^^e  amount. 

70*.  Have  you  a  storekeeper  ? — No ;  they  really 
are  under  the  engineer  in  chief,  but  are  chiefly 
managed  by  the  asnstant  ennneer  in  chief. 
Everything  relating  to  stores  and  contracts  goes 
to  him. 

Mr.  Schter-Booth, 

71.  I  want  to  know  a  little  more  aboat  this 
surveyor  general.  Is  he  supposed  to  have  au- 
thoritv  over  the  surveyors  who  work  the  service 
as  well  as  over  the  engineers  who  conduct  the 
repairs  and  extensions? — I  do  not  tlunk  he  abso- 
lutely has  authority  over  dther;  he  is  ui  officer 
under  the  secretary,  and  the  secretary  would 
send  him  down  at  any  time  to  make  neediul  in- 
quiries and  communicate  with  the  other  officers ; 
but  we  cannot  say  that  he  has  authority  over 
them. 

72.  As  I  understand  yon,  yon  have  two  com- 
plete branches;  one,  the  service  of  engineers, 
who  conduct  the  repairs  and  improvements,  and 
capital-expenditure  of  that  kind ;  another  branch 
of  surveyors  who  superintend  the  working  of  the 
service,  that  is  to  say,  the  people  who  work  the 
service  in  their  distnots  ?~Thiit  is  only  for  Post 
Office  purposes. 

73.  As  to  this  officer  you  speak  of,  who  is 
called  the  surveyor  general,  would  you  connect 
him  with  the  surveyors  or  with  the  engineer?— I 
should  connect  him  more  with  the  surve^ws. 

74.  He  is  as  much  a  Post  Office  officer  as  a 
telegraph  officer  ? — ^Yes. 

75.  Does  he  clash  with  the  engineer  in  chief? 
—Not  in  any  way ;  the  engineer  in  chief  woold 
be  concerned  in  the  maintenance  of  the  lines. 

76.  I  want  to  know  how  these  two  great  offioens 
stand  in  reUtiion  to  the  principal  clerk  ? — They 
would,  I  think,  practically  take  certiun  instruc- 
tions from  him  because  he  is  supposed  to  speak 
in  the  name  of  the  secretary. 

77.  But  he  is  an  officer  of  infenor  salary  ? — 
He  is. 

78.  Do  they  report  to  him  or  direct  to  the 
Bccretary? — They  report  to  the  secretary. 

79.  Then,  I  suppose,  they  are  rather  executive 
officers  under  the  secretary? — They  are  so. 

80.  But  you  do  not  apprehend  any  difficulty 
from  the  principal  clerk  being  in  a  subordinate 
position  to  them  in  point  of  standing? — I  can 
only  say  that  no  difficulty  has  arisen  hitherto. 


Mr.  fV,  B.  DenUon* 

81.  YoQ  say  that  the  object  of  the  appmtmeot 
of  the  &urveyop>General  is  not  to  pnnnote 
ectmomy  bnt  rather  efficiency? — I  think  vhea 
his  office  was  created  it  was  not  with  the  special 
idea  of  economy,  except  thai  econcmiy  grows  oot 
of  efficiency. 

82.  Whose  business  is  it  to  see  that  no  d«iart> 
ment  of  the  Telegraph  is  overstocked  ^-It 
would  be  the  surveyor's  in  the  flrst  instance  u 
regards  the  provinces. 

83.  I  thiuK  you  said  that  you  took  over  &om 
the  old  telegraph  companies  and  the  railways,  a 
large  proportion  of  their  staff,  and  that  that  staff 
is  now  superabundant  ? — That  is  only  as  r^ar& 
the  technical  people,  the  makers  (rf*  telecra{£B. 

84.  Have  any  steps  been  taken  to  reduce  that 
staff? — We  commenced  early  in  this  year ;  u  I 
mentioned,  we  sent  down  two  of  our  diviaional 
engineers  to  see  what  reductions  could  be  node 
at  every  stali<m. 

85.  And  is  that  reduction  being  made  by  tibe 
superfluous  men  being  sent  away,  or  would  tbej 
be  entitied  to  a  pension  ? — A  very  large  number 
of  them  would  be  entitled  to  a  pension. 

Colonel  Alexander. 

86.  I  should  like  to  ask  you  a  question  or  two 
with  reference  to  the  empbyment  of  the  Boyil 
Engineers.  I  see  Mr.  Scudamore  said  in  1871 
that  he  had  been  requested  by  the  War  Office  to 
carry  out  a  system  of  trauung  the  Royal  £1^ 
neers  in  the  Foetal  Telegraph  Department;  on 
you  tell  the  Committee  what  arrangemeDti  wen 
made  for  canying  out  the  wishes  of  uie  Seczetirf 
of  State  for  War  ? — I  suppose  the  arrangemest 
now  in  existence  was  made,  that  one  of  the  din- 
aonsof  England  should  be  placed  imder  thecha^ 
of  Major  Webber  of  the  Boyal  Engineers,  assisted 
by  other  Boyal  Engineers. 

87.  What  was  done  to  make  this  system  fi 
employing  the  Royal  Engineers  efficient  ?— I  do 
not  know  that  I  can  answer  that  except  by  say- 
ing that  that  division  was  handed  over  to  htia  just 
as  other  parts  of  the  country  were  banded 
over  to  the  divimonal  engineers.  They  had  to  do 
the  work,  and  they  have  done  it. 

88.  Does  the  Post  Office  train  the  Royal  Engi- 
neers with  a  view  to  instructing  them  in  their 
duties  ? — I  believe  Major  Webber  does. 

89.  The  Post  Office  does  not  interfere  in  that  f 
—No. 

90.  Is  the  work  that  they  perform  the  same 
as  that  performed  by  the  civil  servants  ? — Exacdj 
tiie  same. 

91.  And  at  the  same  cost? — Speaking  gene- 
rally I  should  say  that  they  do  the  work  as  well 
and  that  their  work  is  not  more  costly.* 

92.  Is  the  training  of  the  Royal  Engineers  a 
charge  upon  the  Postal  Telegraph  Revenue?— 
The  difference  between  their  own  pay  sad 
the  pay  that  they  would  have  if  they  were 
civilians  is  made  up  by  the  Post  Office. 

93.  In  the  year  1872  was  it  the  opinion  of  the 
Post  Office  that  the  allotment  of  a  divi^on  to  the 
Boyal  Engineers  would  create  a  redundancy  is 
the  civil  employ^  of  the  Post  Office  f — I  cannot 
answer  that  precisely.  Of  course  it  does  have 
that  effioct. 

Mr.  John  Holms, 

94.  May  I  ask  you,  can  you  inform  the  Com- 
mittee how  much  the  capital  amount  now  ex- 
pended upon  the  tele^phs  has  been  ? — I  would 
much  rawer  that  question  was  asked  of  the  Finan- 
cial 
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Mr.  John  Holm* — continued. 

ckl  Secretary ;  be  will  answer  any  questions  in 
respect  of  finance. 

95.  As  regards  the  question  of  how  the  tele- 
graph expenditure  is  detuled  in  the  estimates,  is 
that  Tel^^ph  Budget  made  up  in  your  depart- 
ment?— r«iUy  would  be  prepared  bv  the  Ac- 
oountant  General  and  the  Financial  .Secretary ; 
bat  undoubtedly  there  would  be  a  Budget  of  that 
kind. 

96.  Would  you  have  the  preparation  of  it? — 
No. 

Mr.  Waixey, 

97.  I  think  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you 
had  Beveral  classes  of  men,  lines  men,  inspectors, 
superintendent,  divisional  en^eers,  eng^eer, 
and  the  secretary  at  the  hew,  and  that  these 
classes  all  reported  to  the  class  immediately 
BUperiOT  to  theniselTes  ?— Yes. 

98.  Does  that  class  exercise  its  own  discretion 
as  to  sending  up  the  'eport  or  not  ? — I  should 
not  think  t£e  lovrer  officers  exercise  that  dis- 
cretion ;  no  doubt  the  divisional  engineers, 
people  of  that  class,  wotild  exercise  a  connder- 
able  discretion  whether  they  would  think  it 
necessary  to  send  on  the  report  to  the  engineer 
in  diiefj  and  he  i^ain  would  exercise  discretion 
whether  he  would  send  on  a  report  to  the  Secre- 
tary. 

99.  So  that  it  nught  be  the  case,  that  the  lower 
officers  would  think  that  some  alteration  could  be 
advanti^^uidy  made  which  might  never  reach 
tiie  Secretary  ? — That  is  pomible. 

100.  What  steps  does  the  Secretary  take  to 
Biake  himself  acquainted  mth  the  management 
of  the  lower  departments  of  the  telegraph? — I 
think,  in  such  matters  as  that,  he  wonla  gene- 
Tally  trust  to  the  divisional  en^eers.  They  are 
travelling  officers,  and  they  would  see,  or  ought 
to  see,  anytiiing  wrong  as  ihey  go  about. 

101.  Do  you  think  that  system  works  well  ? — 
I  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  it  works  other- 
wise than  welL 

102.  One  question  about  the  stores ;  -I  think 
yon  said  there  was  no  storekeeper? — There  is 
not 

103.  Periiws  that  is  in  the  hands  of  the  assis- 
tant engineer? — I  think  the  engineer  in  chief  is 
really  responsible;  but  I  think  the  assistant 
engineer  cniefly  manages  the  stores. 

104.  Has  he  suffident  time  to  j^ve  to  that? — 
I  think  so. 

Mr.  AUsopp, 

105.  Who  is  tesponnble  for  the  purchase  of 
tiie  stores? — ^In  toe  first  place,  I  think  this 
gentleman  I  mentioned,  the  assistant  engineer  in 
chief,  but  then  he  would  report  to  the  Secretarr, 
and  tiie  SecretUTj  in  such  a  matter  as  that,  would 
report  to  the  Postmaster  General.  No  stores 
would  be  bought  without  the  sanction  of  the 
Postmaster  General. 

106.  As  you  have  no  storekeeper,  have  you 
any  means  of  ascertaining  what  stores  there  are 
in  hand,  and  where  they  are? — I  believe  the 
asustant  engineer  in  chi^  will  tdl  yon  that  he 
has  most  ample  means. 

Mr.  Ripley, 

107.  I  think  you  said  you  preferred  the 
Financial  Secretary  answering  any  questions  on 
finance ;  otherwise  I  was  going  to  ask  you  the 
cost  of  tiie  working  of  the  tel^raph  each  year 
^ce  it  was  taken  over  hy  the  uovenunont,  and 

0.104. 


Bfr.  Ripley — continued. 

the  receipts ;  but  you  would  prefer  leaving  that 
to  him  ? — Yes. 

108.  At  the  time  of  Mr.  Scudamore  leaving 
the  department  was  the  entire  management  in 
his  hands,  so  that  any  changes  in  the  chaises  of 
teansmitting  telegrams  were  left  to  him  ? — Only 
in  his  hands  under  the  Postmaster  G«aend.  Thie 
Postmaster  General  was  as  much  rraponsible  for 
the  telegraphs  then  as  he  is  now. 

Dr.  CanuTon. 

109.  You  think  that  there  is  a  great  superb 
fluity  in  the  engineering  staff? — That  is  our  m- 
pression. 

110.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  there  is  an  equally 
great  superfluity  in  the  other  staff,  in  the  work- 
ing  staflC  and  in  the  wire-force  of  the  telegraphs? 
--We  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  there  is* 

111.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  many  clerks  do 
three  or  four  times  as  much  work  as  other  derks, 
and  that  many  wires  do  not  do  one-tenth  as  much 
work  as  other  wires  do,  or  as  they  could  do  ? — I 
am  not  aware  of  that,  and  am  hardly  prepared  to 
think  that  it  is  so. 

lis.  Is  it  necessary  to  have  three  account 
offices  throughout  the  United  Kingdom,  one  in 
EcUnbnivh  and  one  in  Dublin,  as  well  as  in 
liOndon^You  are  not  speaking  of  telegraphs 
now,  are  vou? 

113.  Yes,  telenaph  accounts  ?— The  accounts 
in  Ireland  and  Scotland  are  kept  by  the  ac- 
countant, who  is  the  aocountant  for  the  Post 
Office. 

114.  But  are  there  not  separate  telegr^h  and 
^stol  accounts  all  through  the  kingdom?— 

115.  And  was  it  not  on  that  account  that  the 
distinctive  telegraph  stamp  was  inboduoed? — In 
order  to  avoid  accounts. 

116.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  there  is  an 
accountant's  establishment  in  each  of  the  three 
kingdoms  ? — So  there  is,  but  he  is  the  accountant 
for  the  Post  Office  Revenue  as  well  as  the  Tele- 
graph Bevenue. 

117.  Would  it  not  be  posuble  for  the  whde  to 
be  consolidated,  so  for  as  the  tele^ph  is  con- 
cerned, in  London?— It  is  quite  possible  that  the 
accounts  altt^ether  should  be  consolidated,  but  it 
was  tried  once,  and  the  Government  were  almost 
eaten  up  for  it  by  the  people  (tf  Dublin  uid 
£dinbunh. 

1 18.  Putting  aude  the  question  of  metropolitan 
sentiment,  could  not  an  economy  be  effected  by 
consolidation  of  the  departments  in  that  respect  ? 
— I  do  not  think  a  very  lai^e  economy  could  be; 
and  it  is  coupled  with  a  certain  amount  of  incon- 
venieiice. 

119.  On  looking  over  the  accounts  I  find  that 
in  some  places  the  proportion  of  highly  ptud 
persons  was  very  much  greater  than  in  other 
places.  In  London  I  find,  for  instance,  that  the 
proportion  of  clerks  receiving  above  140 1,  a  year 
is  something  like  one  in  eight,  and  that  the  pro- 
portion ifi  very  much  less  in  other  places.  Now^ 
assuming  that  to  be  a  matter  of  fact,  could  not  con* 
siderable  economies  be  effected  bv  a  more  equal 
distribution  of  the  highly  paid  and  therefore  pre- 
sumably more  competent  clerks  thiytughout  the 
various  offices  in  the  kingdom  ? — No  doubt  you 
might  level  up  by  paying  the  people  in  the  pro- 
vinces as  muon  as  those  in  London ;  you  could 
not  level  down  very  welL 

A3  120.  Could 
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Dr.  Ccrnavn—continaed. 

120.  Could  yon  cot  level  down  by  distributing 
the  highly  paid  competent  clerks  who  are  now 
Crowded  t<^ether  in  London  through  the 
various  provincial  offices  and  recruiting  for 
London  in  the  ranks  the  derks  that  are  paid 
lower  in  the  provinces  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  you 
could ;  because  when  people  came  from  the 
vinces  to  London  they  would  expect  London 
pay. 

121.  Could  you  not  recruit  in  London  as  well 
for  tire  low-paid  ranks  as  for  the  high  ;  Uie  pro- 
portion in  London  of  the  highly  paid  clerks  is 
Tery  much  greater  than  it  is  in  Glasgow,  Bir- 
mingham, and  so  on,  is  it  not  ? — I  daresay  it  is ; 
but  the  plan  has  been  alwavs  to  get  the  work 
dime  boui  there  and  in  London  as  cheaply  as  we 
can.  It  does  not  alfect  the  telegraphs  any  m<»« 
than  the  Post  Office^  or  any  other  public  sendee, 
I  take  it. 

122.  You  say  that  the  provinciid  postmasters 
have  considerable  duties  in  connection  with  the 
telegraphs  ? — Y  es. 

123.  Is  their  time  fully  oceumed  with  their 
duties,  altogether  occupied? — Fully,  I  should 
think,  in  the  large  tpwns. 

124.  A  postmaster  in  a  very  important  town 
once  stated  in  my  presence  that  ne  had  not 
Work  that  would  occupy  him  properly  for  a  couple 
of  hours  a  day ;  should  you  believe  such  to  be 
the  fact? — I  should  be  inclined  to  disbelieve  him. 

125.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  postmasters 
would  undertake  the  surreyorship  of  a  district 
and  attend  to  the  telegraph  operations  of  that 
district  ? — I  am  quite  sure  they  could  not  with- 
out selecting  the  duties  for  whidi  they  are 
pud. 

126.  Assuming  this  gentleman's  statement  to  be 
accurate  about  tiie  two  hours  per  day,  assuming 
that  they  could  attend  to  a  district  in  their  own 
locality,  would  Wt  not  conduce  greatly  to  the 
efficiency  of  the  Telegraph  Department  in  that 
locality  to  have  the  clerks  at  both  ends  of  the 
wire  under  the  control  of  one  officer  ? — I  do  not 
think  any  officer  could  undertake  it  in  the  way 
you  suggest. 

127.  At  the  present  mtnnent  is  not  the  post- 
master in  Manchester  entrusted  with  ^e  control 
of  the  derks  in  the  Manchester  office,  and  are  not 
the  telegraph  clerks  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Manchester  under  the  control  of  a  separate 
official  ? — In  the  neighbouring  towns  they  are ; 
but  in  the  small  pl^s  where  there  are  also 
telegraph  offices  near  Manchester,  those  telegraph 
derks  are  under  the  control  of  the  Manchester 
postmaster. 

128.  That  is  not  the  case  all  through  the 
country,  is  it? — I  think  it  is  at  Manchester,  and 
at  Glasgow  also. 

129.  Within  the  limits  of  Ghisgow  I  think  that 
that  is  not  the  case,  and  the  consequence  is  that 
white  the  postmaster  there  has  the  control  of  the 
clerks  in  his  own  office,  he  has  not  the  control  of 
those  at  the  end  of  short  circuits  in  connection 
with  Glasgow,  and  consequently  any  complaints 
had  to  be  made  through  Edinburgh,  and  corre- 
spondence is  necessitate  which  otherwise  would 
be  avoided ;  is  not  that  so?— That  may  be  so,  and 
some  possible  inconvenience  may  sometimes  arise ; 
but  the  evil  taking  the'  postmaster  away  from 
his  town  in  order  that  he  may  go  and  look  afW 
these  little  places,  would  be  very  much  greater 
than  the  evil  now  existing,  if  there  be  any. 

130.  As  to  the  ecouomyj  I  mean;  there  would 


Dr.  Cameron — continued, 
be  more  eoonomy,  would  there  not  ?— I  do  ut 
think  there  would  be  any  economy. 

131.  In  inquiring  into  some  nutters  connected 
with  the  Glasgow  post  office,  I  £ound  that  a 
smerintendent  who  was  stationed  in  the  post 
office  at  Glasgow,  if  he  wished  to  communicate 
with  the  postmaster  in  the  Gla^ow  post  office 
had  to  communicate  first  with  the  postauwter  ia 
Edinbuigh,  who  ccnnmunicated  with  somebody 
else,  and  finally  the  craununication  reached  the 
postmaster  in  Glasgow? — I  think  that  is  putting 
It  .in  an  extreme  way.  If  the  postmaster  in 
Glasgow,  or  anywhere  eUe,  chooses  to  make  diffi- 
culties, he  can.  There  is  no  doubt  he  can  always 
walk  into  the  room  of  his  superintendents  aod 
obtain  any  information  he  desires. 

132.  Are  not  the  greater  portion  of  the  retnina 
from  the  different  parts  of  Scotland  sent  in  1»: 
£dinbai>|h,  copied  out  there,  and  sent  on  to 
London,  ustead  of  coming  direct  ? — There  may 
be  some  waste  of  power  m  that  way,  bot  there 
being  one  divisi<mal  engineer  for  Scotland,  the 
papers  originating  at  Glugow  naturally  go  to 

133.  If  that  were  done  away  with,  would  the/ 
not  naturally  come  direct? — If  we  had  a  smaller- 
number  of  divisumal  engineers  we  should  |ko- 
baUy  to  a  certain  extent  cure  that 

134.  Is  not  a  very  large  proportion  of  the. 
engineer's  time  taken  up  in  oorrespoadentie  and 
book-keejaug  ? — I  think  we  have  more  divisionalt 
engineers  than  we  want.  When  yon  reduce  the; 
number  of  those  engineers  you  will  nndonbtedlj', 
reduce  the  amount  of  pi^r-work. 

135.  The  divisional  engineers  are  <Hily  sevea' 
in  number,  and  need  not  be  so  numerous  as  the. 
superintendents ;  can  the  superintendents  be  ze-. 
duced?— We  think  therearemore  superintendent* 
than  we  want  The  argument  that  we  use  with 
respect  to  tiie  diTinonal  engineers  iq>plies  also  toi' 
the  superintendents,  that  they  can  be  nduced. 

136.  !But  at  the  present  moment  they  are  oc- 
cupied to  a  large  extent  on  paper-work,  are  thsT- 
not? — ^There  may  be  more  paper-woi^  than  vt 
necessary.    All  tiiat  is  being  looked  to. 

137.  About  the  special  staff,  is  that  special 
staff  necessary? — They  have  done  very  useful 
work  hitherto.  It  is  just  possible  that  amongst 
the  other  changes  thev  mifrht  be  put  under  &e 
controller  of  the  central  station.  > 

138.  It  must  be  an  expensive  thine  sending 
the  special  staff  to  such  places  as  Dubun,  Man* 
Chester,  or  Glasgow ;  do  you  not  think  that  the 
postmaster  and  vie  telegraph  staff  in  those  Urge 
towns  are  quite  competent  to  look  after  any- 
special  arrangements  ? — Yes ;  and  in  the  last  few 
months  we  have  very  much  diminished  the  prac- 
tice of  sending  the  members  of  the  special  staff 
about ;  we  seldom  do  it  to  any  distant  place.  In 
Scotland  we  have  done  it  from  £dinbuigh  and 
Glasgow ;  from  Binningluun  even  we  have  done . 
it  for  places  in  that  nei^bourhood. 

139.  I  understand  that  if  yon  want  to  do 
special  work  at  Piusley,  which  is  six  or  seven 
miles  from  Glasgow,  you  send  an  officer  to  do  the 
spedal  work  from  Minburgh,  thereby  incurring 
the  cost  of  his  journey  there  and  journey  back 
and  his  lodging,  whereas  by  sending  a  cab  from 
Glasgow  to  Paisley  you  might  save  all  that^ 
might  you  not  ? — Possibly. 

140.  That  would  be  an  evil  resulting  from  the 
separate  metropolitan  office  in  Scotland? — Not 
necessarily,  beoause  you  inay  keep  the  offices  as 
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Dr.  Canurou  contmued. 

are,  and  have  a  fe  v  more  telegr^h  clerks  at 
Glasgow  than  you  now  have. 

141.  But  I  understand  that  the  work  at  Glas- 
gow could  be  done  with  fewer  clerke? — If  there 
are  more  telegraph  clerks  at  Gla^ow  than  are 
wanted,  the  poebnaster  is  the  person  to  bUuae  ; 
he  ought  to  have  brought  it  before  us ;  it  may  be 
u  you  say,  but  we  ought  to  have  heard  of  it. 

142.  la  it  not  the  fact  that  the  number  <^ 
clerks  in  any  one  office  is  determined  to  a  lai^ 
extent  by  the  number  of  clerks  in  the  offices  widi 
which  it  has  cfnninuiiication,  or  by  the  system  of 
working  in  the  various  offices  with  which  it  has 
telegraphic  crainection  ? — It  is  determined  by 
the  number  of  instruments,  of  course. 

143.  For  instance,  if  all  the  work  between  two 
towns  could  be  dtme  al(Hig  two  wires,  and  if  the 
Poetmaster  at  A.  is  anxious  to  do  that  wwk 
along  two  wires,  but  tiie  Postmaster  at  ^ 
superior  office  (B.)  wishing  for  extra  speed,  or  for 
any  other  reason,  decides  to  have  five  wires,  it 
would  be  necessary  for  the  Postmaster  at  A.  to 
keep  five  wiremen  while  he  might  be  able  to  get, 
hy  his  plan,  the  work  done  by  two ;  is  not  that 
•o^— If  that  does  exist  it  is  a  fauhin  the  ar- 
Tsi^einent  of  the  circuit,  and  the  Surveyor  Ge- 
neral is  exactly  the  person  to  look  to  tiiat ;  and 
if  bis  attention  was  called  to  it,  he  would  go  to 
Ghsgow,  or  to  any  other  town  where  that 
was  so. 

144.  It  is  a  fault  of  €he  arraiu;ement  of  the 
cirenil^  yon  say ;  now  is  it  not  the  net  that  in  lion 
case  of  many  circuits  there  are  not  25  messages 
seat  per  day,  and  yet  two  clerks  are  kept  engaged, 
-one  at  either  end  ?—  I  cannot  answer  that ;  but  the 
Surveyor  General  is  lookii^  very  closely  at  that. 
He  is  a  newly  appointed  officer;  but  no  doubt 
he  would  look  at  taat  throoghoot  the  kingdom. 

145.  Assuming  that  state  of  things  to  exist, 
Aat  there  are  many  wires  along  which  I  will  say 
SOmessoges  are  not  sent  per  day;  50  messages 
eould  be  easily  sent  in  a  couple  of  hours ;  but 
yoM  caimot  get  rid  of  your  extra  clerks  witlioot 
pennon  ? — You  cannot. 

146.  And  you  cannot  get  rid  of  your  extra 
wires ;  that  would  be  a  costly  proceeding.  Would 
it  not  be  the  true  plan  to  utilise  the  wires  and  the 
staff  to  the  fullest  extent  by  getting  extra  busi- 

■Bess? — Of  course  if  we  had  wires  that  are  not 
jbU^  occupied  we  should  be  very  glad  of  more 
busmese,  obviously. 

147.  And  the  way  to  get  more  business  would 
probably  be  not  by  an  increase  of  price  but  by  a 
reduction  of  piice? — More  business,  certainly; 
whether  more  clear  revenue  is  another  thing. 

148.  Assuming  that  the  present  number 
clerks  and  the  present  number  of  wires  could  do 
three  times  the  work,  would  not  that  be  so? — 
That  is  an  assumption  on  your  part 

149.  Then  there  is  another  source  of  expense, 
ik»  School  of  Telegraphy ;  that  costs  a  consider- 
able amount?— Yes. 

150.  Ifl  that  necessary? — 1  do  not  think  that 
at  present  we  could  do  without  it ;  whether  the 
time  may  come  when  we  could,  I  cannot  aiH 
swer. 

151.  Have  you  never  heard  complaints  as  to 
the  inefficiency  of  officers  trained  at  the  Tele- 
graph School,  that  they  learn  simply  the  mere 
mechanical  manipulation  of  their  instruments? — I 
think  there  are  people  that  can  answer  that  ques- 
tion better  than  I  can. 

152.  I  suppose  you  do  not  know  anything  of 
0104. 
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the  prc^rtion  of  superintendents  to  the  teaohen 
in  the  1  elegraph  School? — No,  1  do  not. 

153.  You  have  another  special  d^Hurtmentin 
London,  or  an  office  for  the  superintendence  of 
private  wires  ? — We  have  a  surveyw  of  private 
vires. 

154.  Do  you  know  about  rulway  messages; 
at  the  present  moment  I  understand  ihat  railways 
are  entitled  to  get  their  messages  sent  free?— 
Yes. 

155.  But^  on  the  other  hand,  you  have  to 
par  3  d.  commission '  on  every  message  sent  to  a 
railway  station  ? — Yes, 

156.  That  is  besides  the  1  /.  per  mile  for  way- 
leave,  and  1  /.  per  mile  for  the  muntenance  ?— 
Something  like  that. 

157.  Moreover,  you  have  to  pay  for  the  canitge 
of  material  and  ^e  fares  a£  your  linesmen  ?- 
Yes. 

158.  Do  you  get  anv  advantages  from  the 
railway  ? — No,  I  do  not  know  that  we  do  ;  but  it 
is  all  the  result  of  bargain  or  arbitration. 

159.  Is  it  necessary  to  keep  on  so  many  rail- 
way stations  as  tel^raj^h  o£&sea? — We  are  r«r 
ducing  them  wherever  it  can  be  done  withoat 
inoMivenienee  to  the  public  by  cloung  them, 
because  we  pay  this  3  d, 

160.  I  dunk  there  is  a  proposal  for  the  Poet 
Office  itself  to  ehai^  an  extra  3  d.  commiaue* 
on  messages  sent  down  to  the  n^wayatationa? — 
We  recommended  that  to  fhe  Treasury. 

Mr.  Leveson  Gower, 

161.  I  suppose  the  difference  in  the  expense  of 
living  in  the  different  localities  was  taken  into 
consideration  when  the  remuneration  was  fixed 
at  this  point  of  tiiose  employed  by  the  Post 
Office  ?— No  doubt  that  that  was  so. 

Mr.  Qoldtmid, 

162.  When  Mr.  Scudamore  was  at  the  Post 
.  Office,  did  you  know  anything  about  the  busiuMP 
of  the  Telegraph  Department  r — Next  to  nothing; 
I  think  I  may  say  iknew  nothing  about  it 

163.  When  the  tel^raphs  were  taken  over  by 
the  Government,  did  you  know  anything  abcHtt 
Uie  arrangements  that  Mr.  Scudamore  made 
No. 

164.  Did  you  know  anything  about  the  ap- 
pointments that  he  made  ? — No. 

\65.  Did  you  know  anything  about  the  number 
of  persons  employed  ? — No.  1  think  I  may  say 
generally  that  I  Imew  nothing  about  the  manage- 
ment of  the  feleirnq)hs.  Mr.  Scudamora 
managed  it  with  the  Treasury  or  the  Postmastw 
General. 

166.  And,  therefore,  any  information  that  yoa 

are  able  to  give  the  Committee  is  information 
acquired  by  you  since  last  October? — That  is 
so. 

167.  Oonse^nentlT,it  is  not  anyuse  my  askinff 
vou  any  questaons  about  anything  that  happen^ 
before  last  October  ? — No. 

168.  Who  will  give  me  the  information  aboiit 
that?— With  respect  to  the  finance,  probab)^ 
Mr.  Chetwynd,  the  Beoeiver  and  Accountant 
General.  . 

169.  But  as  to  the  management,  I  mean  ?— I 
should  think  Mr.  Bunes,  the  Surveyor  Grenrnd; 
he  was  the  principal  clerk  at  the  time  immediately 
udder  Mr.  Scudamore. 

170.  Mr.  Baioes  is  the  only  person  who  knows 
anythingof  the  management  under  Mr.  Scudamoi^e, 

A  4  you 
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jon  think  ? — Mr.  Fatey  knows  sometihing  about 
it ;  but  Mr.  Baines  was  above  Mr.  Fatey. 

171.  How  long  has  Mr.  Fatey  been  employed 
in  the  department? — Since  the  time  when  the 
tel^rapbs  were  taken  over. 

172.  Mr.  Fatey  was  imder  Mr.  Bunes,  yon 
Bay? — He  was. 

173.  Is  Mr.  Baines  the  head  of  the  depart- 
ment^ oryou ? — I  am. 

174.  But  you  tell  me  you  have  not  much 
knowledge  of  the  bn^nees,  except  what  you  have 
acquired  since  October? — That  does  not  hinder 
my  being  the  head  of  the  department. 

175.  xou  direct  everything  that  occurs  in  the 
FoBt  Office  in  telegraph  questions,  do  you  ? — J 
decide  on  those  things  which  are  brousht  to  me 

176.  By  whom  brought?— By  Mr.  Patey. 

177.  He  deddeswhraier  they  shall  be  brought 
to  you,  or  not  ?— He  uses  a  discretion. 

178.  Consecjuently,  be  practically  decides 
whether  he  will  settle  the  matter,  or  whether  it 
shall  be  submitted  tu  you  ? — Not  quite  eo,  because 
everytiiing  concemiiu;  money  has  to  go  not  only 
tome, but  also  to  the  Postmaster  General— I 
am  i^eaking  of  the  management  absolutely. 

179.  I  am  speaking  or  the  management  abso- 
lutely 1 — He  knows  that  he  is  bound  to  come  to 
me  on  any  new  question,  or  anything  a^  all  likely 
to  lead  to  discussion  or  change  of  syq^m. 

180.  I  want  you  to  go  into  the  question  of 
^neral  management ;  upon  general  management, 
it  is  Mr.  Fatey  who  settles  Uiose  questions  which 
crane  up  to  the  general  office,  unless  he  con- 
siders them  of  sufficient  importance  to  put  them 
before  you  ? — That  is  an  extreme  way  of  putting 
it;  he  could  dispose  himself  of  a  great  many  ques- 
tions which  he  does  bring  to  me,  because  be  is 
an  officer  of  the  Secretary. 

181.  I  am  not  bringing  any  accusation  against 
you;  you  have^  great  deal  more  to  do  than  can 
be  expected,  even  of  a  man  of  your  ability ;  I 
want  to  know  whether  it  is  not  the  case  that  Mr. 
Pate^  settles  those  questions  in  the  way  I  have 
mentioned  ? — I  tiiink  not. 

182.  As  I  understand  you,  Mr.  Patey  brines 
before  you  such  matters  as  he  thinlcs  it  desirable 
on  the  question  of  management  to  submit  to  your 
notice  ?— He  brings  to  me  such  things  as  he  feels 
bound  to  bring  to  me ;  no  doubt  he  orings  to  me 
a  great  many  tnings  that  are  not  necessary  to  be 
brought  to  me ;  but  being  an  officer  of  the  Secre- 
tary, ne  does  60. 

183.  With  that  exception,  Mr.  Fatey  has  the 
man^ement  of  the  departmenlf? — No  doubt  in  the 
ordinary  routine  of  business  he  would  decide. 

184.  Then,  as  I  understand  you,  Mr.  Patey  is 
<me  of  ax  principal  deiks  in  l£e  Post  Office?— 
Tee. 

185.  Would  yon  tell  me  what  the  other  five 
sentiemen  do  who  are  in  the  same  position  ? — 
The  senior  of  them  is  immediately  under  an 
Asiristant  Secretaij,  and  he  has  the  management 
of  the  packets  and  the  colonial  business  and  all 
the  foreign  business,  foreign  treaties,  and  con- 
tracts with  packets ;  the  next  principal  clerk  has 
the  mani^ment  of  what  is  called  ordinary  corre- 
spondence :  that  is,  complaints  &am  the  public  as 
to  the  delay  of  letters. 

186.  Writing  to  say  that  a  thing  shall  be 
inquired  into;  the  usual  answer,  I  suppose?— He 
bas  between  20  and  25  clerks  under  nim.  The 
Bext  gentleman,  Mr.  Baker,  is  the  head  of  what 
ve  call  the  Buildings  Branch;  he  deals  with 
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questions  of  building  new  post  offices,  or 
enlarging  buildings,  whether  for  Tel^raph 
or  tiie  Post  Office,  and  all  salaries  of  post- 
masters, and  wages  to  all  people  whether  tele- 
graph clerks  or  post-office  clerks;  then  Mr. 
Joyce  has  the  control  of  tiie  discipline,  appoint- 
ments, pnnnotion,  dismissals ;  anything,  in  short, 
affecting  the  conduct  of  anybody  in  the  whole 
service;  then  Mr.  Sifton  is  the  princLiml  clerk 
immediately  under  the  Assistant  Secretary,  who 
has  the  control  of  all  railway  arrangements,  and 
agreements  with  rulways  as  to  mails ;  then  comes 
Mr.  Fatey. 

187.  Mr.  Fatey  is  the  junior  principal  clerk? 
— He  is. 

188.  When  these  other  five  gentlemen  have 
the  business  of  the  department  to  attend  to,  do 
they  settle,  in  the  same  way  as  Mr.  Fatey  does 
in  regard  to  telegraph  business,  everything  whicb 
they  think  they  can  settle,  and  only  bring  tha 
remainder  to  you  upon  their  own  respfmsib^ty  ? 
^Precisely  in  the  same  way. 

189.  Therefore  of  course  the  business  in  the 
five  sections  is  exactiy  tiie  same  ? — It  is  so. 

190.  How  do  these  gentlemen  sign ;  do  they 
sign  in  thdr  own  name,  or  for  you,  or  how  do 
they  sign  ? — I  think  references  they  mgn  in  dieir 
own  names,  and  letters  to  the  pnbUo. 

191.  All  six  <^  them? — Each  in  his  own 
branch. 

192.  Mr.  Patey,  tiierefore,  would  sign  in 
answering  a  letter  on  telegraph  bunness,  not  foe 
yoa,  but  on  his  own  account? — I  daresay  he 
writes  "  for  the  Secretary  "  after  his  name ;  but  if 
you,  for  instance,  were  to  comj>lun  ^t  your 
telegrams  had  been  wron^y  dehvered,  he  would 
inquire  into  that,  and  answer  yon. 

193.  Then  yon  say  that  all  these  six  different 
gentlemen  have  exactly  the  same  r^ponsibility 
in  their  six  separate  departments  ? — That  is  so ; 
discretion  as  to  what  they  shall  bring  the  Se- 
cretary, just  as  the  Secretary  uses  a  discretion 
as  to  what  he  shall  submit  to  the  Postoiaster 
General. 

194.  And  in  your  opini(ai  the  management  of 
the  telegraphic  business  is  not  more  important 
thjm  any  one  of  the  other  five  branches  tnat  we 
have  been  speaking  of? — I  siud,  in  answer  to  a 

ristion  of  the  "Bight  Honourable  Ouurmauy 
1 1  thought  it  was  rather  more  important. 

195.  Yet  you  think  it  sufficient  that  a  f^entle- 
man,  who  is  only  the  junior  of  these  prin<npal 
clerks,  should  have  the  entire  management  of 
that  branch  ? — I  think  it  wwks  very  wdl  at  pre- 
sent. 

196.  How  loDS  has  this  arrangrement  existed, 
only  nnce  October  ? — I  suppose  it  existed  very- 
much  in  Mr.  Scudamore's  tame;  only  it  hap- 
pened not  to  be  Mr.  Patey,  but  Mr.  Baines 
then. 

197.  You  told  me  you  did  not  know  much 
about  it  before  Octobo:  ? — I  must  have  known 
what  clerks  were  actaally  doing  the  worit,  al* 
though  I  might  not  know  all  the  details. 

198.  Would  you  kindly  tell  me  what  you  know 
on  the  subject  of  the  large  number  of  appoint- 
ments that  were  made  in  the  Telegraph  Depart- 
ment of  the  Post  Office  immediatelv  after  the 
taking  over  of  the  telegraphs  by  tne  Govern- 
ment r — Just  this,  that  Mr.  Scudamore  wanted 
a  large  number  of  persons;  without  them,  he 
could  not  have  done  tiie  work  entrusted  to  him» 
and  so  he  obtuned  their  services. 

199.  Ton 
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199.  You  do  not  know  anything  about  their 
appointments  ? — I  know  that  much. 

200.  Who  selected  these  gentlemen ;  did  Mr. 
Scudamore  ? — I  do  not  think  that  he  selected 
them  himself.  If  people  came  to  him,  and  said 
that  the^r  wanted  assistance,  he  told  them  to  get 
assistance ;  I  do  not  think  they  were  people 
whom  he  knew. 

2U1.  As  far  as  these  appointments  go.  you  say 
that  the  course  was  that  Mr.  Scudamore  was  told 
by  different  departments  that  they  wanted  assist- 
ance, and  then  he  told  them  to  get  it,  and  they 
employed  whom  they  liked  ?— They  employed 
people  whn  I  suppose  their  chiefs  were  satisfied 
were  capable  of  doing  the  work.  It  happens 
tiiat  they  were  all  very  useful  people;  and  I 
suppose  some  care  was  taken  in  appointing 
them. 

202.  Is  that  the  usual  way  of  appointing  to 
GoTernment  offices  ? — No ;  the  usu»l  rule  is  that 
every  person  should  go  through  the  Civil  Service 
Commissioners. 

203.  Did  yon  know  anything  about  the  terms 
which  were  arranged  on  those  occasions? — A 
great  many  of  these  large  numbers  of  people 
were  telegraph  clerks  in  the  country  offices,  I 
fancy. 

204.  Can  you  tell  me  how  many  departments 
or  sections  there  are  with  regard  to  telegraph 
hnnness? — I  do  not  exactly  follow  what  you 
mean  by  departments." 

205.  In  the  Post  Office  you  have  told  us  there 
is  a  head  of  packet  business,  and  that  that  depart- 
ment ifl  divided  into  so  many  sub-heads  ;  I  should 
like  to  know  how  many  general  heads  you  have, 
and  how  many  sub-heads  for  telegraph  business? 
— The  principal  clerks  I  was  speaking  of  are 
clerks  under  the  secretary. 

206.  I  want  to  confine  myself  to  management; 
you  have  answered  the  other  Members  of  the 
Committee  on  the  subject  of  the  maintenance  of 
the  lines  and  the  surveyors,  but  I  want  to  know 
your  general  management,  the  number  of  depart- 
ments that  yon  have ;  will  yon  tell  me  in  the 
8ecretary*8  office  how  many  departments  you 
have ;  have  you  under  Mr.  Fatey,  for  instance, 
an  accountant's  department? — Not  under  Mr. 
Patey. 

207.  How  many  departments  have  you  with 
regard  to  telegraph  business ;  that  one  to  which 
I  have  just  referred  is  not  under  Mr.  Patey  you 
say,  so  that  there  are  two  already  ? — You  said 
jnst  now  "  in  the  secretary's  office,"  Mr.  Patey 
is  a  clerk  in  the  secretary's  office ;  Mr.  Patey, 
has  only  a  certain  number  of  clerks  under  him, 
30  perhaps. 

208.  But  has  each  of  those  gentlemen  got  a 
separate  section  of  the  business  to  attend  to? — 
A  certain  number  of  them  are  employed  in  writ- 
ing such  letters  as  I  described  just  now,  as  would 
be  sent  in  the  event  of  jjrour  telegram  being 
wrongly  sent,  and  a  certain  number  I  presume 
are  employed  in  reading  the  reports  fnnn  the 
divisional  engineers ;  but  they  are  merely  clerks. 

209.  I  find  this  under  "  Vote  5,  Post  Office 
Telegraph  Service,"  in  the  Appropriation  Ac- 
counts for  1874-75,  "Sub-head  A,  Secretary's 
Offices;  Sub-head  6,  Account  departments; 
Sub'head  C,  Maintenance  of  the  Postal  Tele- 
graph System  ;  Sub-head  D,  Kailway  Companies ; 
Sub-head  £,  Central  Telegraph  Station,  London ; 
Sub-head  F,  District  and  Branch  Post  Offices, 
London."   Then  there  ia  this  heading :  "  Snb- 
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heads  G  and  H,  Provincial  Post  Offices;  Sub- 
head  I,  Special  Arrangements  Staff ;  Sub-head     s8  Agril 
K,  Telegraphic  Instruction ;  Sub-head  L,  Uni-  1870. 
form  Clothmg,  Stationery,  Small  Stores,  ftc," 
and  then  there  is  Sub-head  M,  Sub-head  K,  and 
then  "Sub-head  O,  Telegraph  Works;"  there- 
fore I  find  all  those  different  sub-heads;  I  want 
to  know  under  whom  the  suh-heads  come  ? — You 
must  ask  me  each  separately.    The  Account 
Sub-head  is  under  the  Receiver  and  Accountant 
General. 

210.  Is  Mr.  Chetwynd  under  you,  or  not? — 
Everybody  is  under  the  secretary. 

211.  Then  these  sub^heads  are  under  you? — 
I  think  your  question  was  as  to  what  was  under 
Mr.  Patey. 

212.  You  told  me  everything  passed  throufi;h 
his  hands  to  yon  ? — said  telegraph  business  in- 
tended for  the  secretary  did. 

213.  Under  whom  are  these  different  sob- 
heads,  I  ask  ?— Anything  under  accounts  would 
be  under  the  Receiver  and  Accountant  General. 

214.  Perhaps  you  may  say  that  these  sub- 
heads in  the  Estimates  do  not  correspond  with 
the  divisions  in  your  department? — I  dare  say 
they  do  not 

215.  Then  will  von  kindly  tell  me  what  the 
divisions  of  your  department  are?— When  yon 
say  my  <lepartment,  do  you  mean  the  secretary 
generally  or  the  secretary's  office  ? 

216.  I  want  to  know  how  the  telegraph  busi- 
ness is  managed ;  and  one  naturally  looks  to  the 
head  of  the  department,  and  a  man  of  great 
ability  in  ihe  pdblic  service  to  help  us  to  that 
knowledge  ? — I  will  answer  every  question  if  I 
understand  it 

217.  I  want  to  know  how  that  telegraph  de- 
partment is  divided;  for  instance,  will  you 
kindly  inform  me  with  regard  to  the  Central 
Telegraph  Station  in  London ;  the  internal  ma- 
nagement of  that,  under  whom  does  that  come  ? 
— Under  Mr.  Fischer. 

218.  Who  is  Mr.  Fischer  ?~The  controller 
of  that  department. 

219.  And  does  Mr.  Fischer  refer  direct  to  you, 
or  to  whom  ? — If  he  required  any  interference 
on  the  part  of  the  secretary  he  would  refer  direct 
to' me. 

220.  Therefore  there  is  a  department  distinct 
in  itself,  with  a  head,  namely,  Mr.  Fischer  ? — 
That  is  so. 

221.  Does  this  gentleman  also  manage  the 
district  and  branch  post  offices  ? — I  think  lie  has 
the  Stock  Exchange  telegraph  office  under  him, 
but  none  othdhi. 

222.  Who  manages  those  ? — As  in  the  country 
the  post  offices  are  under  the  surveyor,  so  in 
London  the  post  offices  are  under  tlie  metro- 
politan surveyor. 

223.  Then  supposing  it  was  a  question  of 
additional  accommodation  being  required  in 
buildings  for  telegraph  business,  whose  business 
is  that  ? — The  surveyor  of  the  metropolitan  dis- 
trict would  report  to  the  secretary,  and  it  would 
be  dealt  with  m  the  building  branch. 

224.  By  the  secretary  ?— By  the  secretaiy, 
assisted  by  the  chief  clerk  of  that  branch. 

225.  Who  manages  the  special  arrangements 
staff? — The  controller,  Mr.  Johnston,  who  has 
the  control  of  special  arrangements. 

226.  And  he  also  manages  the  telegraph  in- 
struction?— He  does. 

227.  I  think  you  said  that  he  also  had  to 
B  manage 
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Mr.  Mr.  Goldsmid — continued. 

manage  the  telegraph  stores  ? — Ko ;  that  is  Mr 
a8  April     Winter,  the  assititant  engineer  in  chief. 
1870.  228.  And  I  think  you  said  that  no  purchases 

of  stores  were  made  without  the  knowledge  of 
the  Postmaster  General? — Of  the  Postmaster 
General. 

229.  How  in  the  world  can  the  Postmaater 
General  know  what  stores  are  wanted  ? — If  more 
stores  are  wanted,  a  report  is  made  to  the  secre- 
tary and  it  is  submitted  to  the  Postmaster 
General  for  bis  sanction. 

230.  How  can  the  Postmaster.  General  con- 
trol it?— He  trusts  to  his  ofScers. 

231.  Just  as  much  ae  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty,  or  the  head  of  any  other  office  trusts 
to  his  officers  ? — I  suppose  so. 

232.  Then,  as  far  as  that  goes,  the  assistant 
engineer  has  the  entire  contrm  of  the  purchases, 
has  he  not? — He  is  only  a  second  officer ;  he  has 
very  much  the  management  of  it ;  but  you  must 
take  the  engineer  in  chief  as  the  head. 

233.  Have  great  complaints  been  made  to  the 
Treasury  of  the  management  of  this  department 
of  the  stCMree  ? — I  am  not  aware  of  that. 

234.  Was  no  committee  appointed  last  year, 
or  the  year  before,  to  inquire  into  this  matter? — 
I  l)clieve  there  was  a  committee  on  the  stores 
generally,  of  which  the  financial  secretary  was 
the  chairman;  but  not  a  tel^raph  committee 
especially. 

235.  I  am  speaking  of  a  ciHnmittec  that  sat  to 
inquire  into  the  mant^ement  of  telegraph  stores ; 
are  you  quite  sure  that  they  did  not  report  upon 
that  particular  braiich?~l  was  not  aware  of  tmt ; 
bur.  the  financial  secretary  will  tell  you  that. 

236.  Wil^  you  be  good  enough  to  make 
inquiries,  and  bring  up  that  report  to  the  Com- 
mittee ? — The  financial  secretary  tells  me  now 
that  there  was  a  report  on  telegraph  stores. 

237.  Will  you  produce  that  report? — Yes. 

238.  You  have  not  that  report  here? — No. 

239.  And  none  of  your  assistants  have  it  here  ? 
—No. 

240.  Then  I  want  to  know,  at  the  [ovsent 

moment,  who  regulates  the  number  of  employes 
in  the  telegraph  department  ?— The  bead  of  each 
department  would  make  a  report  if  he  required 
more  assistance  than  he  now  has,  and  it  would  be 
inquired  into  and  ascertained  whether  it  was 
needed. 

241.  By  whom  ? — By  the  secretary. 

242.  What  steps  would  the  secretary  take  to 
inquire  into  that  ? — He  would  cause  inquiry  as 
to  the  amount  of  business  as  compared  with  the 
number  of  people  employed;  and  then  if  he 
thought  that  there  was  a  necessity  for  increase 
he  would  recommend  the  Postmaster  General 
accordingly ;  and  the  Treasury  would  be  asked 
to  grant  the  increase. 

243.  And  who  would  make  the  appointment ; 
who  would  select  the  person  who  was  to  be 
promoted  or  appointed  i — It  would  be  open  to 
competition  from  outsiders  going  up  to  the  Civil 
Service  Commissioneru. 

244.  If  you  want  to  create  a  new  office,  who 
selects  the  person  to  be  appointed  or  promoted ; 
take  the  case  of  Mr.  Baines,  for  instance,  to  whom 
you  have  referred? — After  talking  the  matter 
over  with  the  Postmaster  Genend,  I  recom- 
mended the  appmntment  of  Mr.  Baines. 

245.  In  one  of  the  ordinary  departments  of  the 
telegraph,  when  you  want  to  make  additions  or 
promotiona,  bow  would  you  settle  it;  yon  would 
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not  even  know  the  names,  would  you  ? — I  should 
not  know  the  names,  considering  that  we  have 
40,000  people  under  us,  but  I  should  refer  to 
books,  and  be  able  to  advise  the  Postmaster  Ge- 
neral whether  such  and  such  a  promotion  should 
be  made. 

246.  Somebody  must  suggest  you  a  name  in 
the  first  place  in  each  section  ? — 1  dare  say. 

247.  Who  would  do  it;  the  head  of  the  sec- 
tion ? — If  it  were  in  the  Accountant's  Office,  it 
would  be  the  Receiver  and  Accountant  General ; 
and  if  in  the  Central  Station,  it  would  be  Mr. 
IHscher,  the  controller  of  the  Central  Station. 

248.  As  a  regular  rule,  you  and  the  Poet- 
master  General  jointly  would  appoint ;  is  that 
so? — The  Postmaster  General  would  appoint 

249.  Now,  is  it  the  case  that  though  we  know 
that  something  like  3,000  irregular  appointments 
were  made  at  the  time  the  telegraphs  were  taken 
over  by  the  Government,  appointments  are  made 
now  regularly  through  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
missioners ? —  Yes.  - 

250.  No  such  irregular  appointments  are  made 
now,  as  I  understand  you? — No.  As  to  those 
appointments  to  which  you  refer,  it  is  a  matter  of 
fact  that  the  telegraph  system  of  the  country 
would  have  stood  still  ii'  they  had  not  been 
appointed. 

Mr.  Cavendish  Beniiitck, 

251.  You  say  that  the  tele^ph  service  could 
not  have  been  carried  on  without  that  haraig 
been  done  ? — ^I  say  it  could  not  have  been. 

Mr.  Goldsmid. 

252.  Now  [  want  to  know  about  the  Poet- 
master  General's  Minute.  There  was  a  Trea- 
SUIT  Committee  which  sat  last  year,  as  we  know, 
and  which  made  certain  recmnmendations  as  to 
the  general  management  of  the  department; 
those  you  have  read,  probably  ? — I  have. 

253.  Then  there  was  a  reply  of  the  Postmaster 
General  last  December  ? — Yes. 

254.  You  have  read  that,  I  suppose  ? — Yes, 

255.  That  was  prepwed,  I  suppose,  in  jour 
office  ? — It  is  the  Postmaster  General's  letter  ; 
that  is  all  I  can  say. 

256.  Prepared  in  your  office,  of  course? — 
Every  point  was  talked  over  with  the  Postmaster 
General,  and  he  ordered  such  and  such  a  letter 
to  be  written. 

257.  It  was  prepared  in  your  office? — Every- 
thing is  prepared  lu  the  secretary's  office  for  the 
Postmaster  General. 

258.  It  was  prepared  in  your  office  under  your 
instructions? — Under  the  instructions  of  the 
Postmaster  General ;  it  is  for  him  to  give  instruc- 
tions, and  for  me  to  see  that  they  are  carried  out. 

259.  And  you  did  see  that  they  were  carried 
out  in  this  case  ? — I  did  see  that  they  were  carried 
out,  because  the  letter  was  written. 

260.  Do  you  approve  yourself  personally  of 
all  the  recommendations  contuned  in  it? — 
I  agree  with  them. 

261.  You  are  aware  that  one  of  the  allegations 
mode  by  the  Government  was  that  greater  facility 
would  be  afforded  to  the  public  by  uniformity  of 
rate.  When  the  companies  worked  the  tele- 
gnq>hs  there  were  different  rates  in  different 
parts  of  the  country ;  and  one  of  the  allegations 
which  was  made  by  the  Government  in  favour  of 
the  purchase  was,  that  they  would  bring  about  an 
uid&rmity  of  rate  throughout  the  country ;  you 

are 
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are  aware  of  that? — I  am  aware  that  there  ia  a& 
unifonnitj  of  rate. 

262.  Are  you  aware  that  that  was  one  of  the 
allegations  made  in  favour  oi  the  purchase  by  the 
Government  in  hehUf  of  the  country,  that  there 
would  be  an  uniformity  of  rate  whit^  would  be 
of  great  public  advantage  ? — No  doubt. 

263.  Are  yoo  aware  also,  therefore,  that  these 
recommendations  contain  a  number  of  proposals 
which  depart  ftx>m  that  principle  ? — They  do. 

264.  Upon  what  ground  do  you  justify  those 

froposals  ? — The  proposals  do  not  come  from  me. 
'ou  mean  the  pn^xuals  in  the  letter  from  the 
Treasury? 

265.  No.  the  proposals  made  b;^  the  Post- 
master General  ? — What  are  the  deviations  ? 

266.  One  is  that  the  railways  shall  be  charged  ? 
— That  is,  that  we  shall  charge  3  d.  for  telegrams 
deposited  at  a  railway  station  ?   Yes,  that  is  so. 

267.  You  are  not  aware  personally  (I  may  pat 
it  generally  in  this  way)  of  all  the  recommendai- 
tions  that  are  contained  in  that  report? — Cer* 
iunly,  I  am  of  those  contiuned  in  this  rejKWt  to 
the  Treasury. 

268.  I  mean  in  that  reply  of  the  Postmaster 
General ;  .and  you  approve  of  it  all  ? — Yes. 

269.  Then  the  document  was  prepared  under 
your  instructions? — I  have  said  very  often  that 
h  was  prepared  under  the  directions  of  the  Post- 
master General. 

270.  Prepared  bj  whom.  Somebody  must  do 
it  under  the  directions  of  the  Postmaster  Gene- 
ral ? — In  such  a  report  as  Uiis  a  good  many  people 
most  have  opinions,  and  are  consulted. 

Chairman. 

271.  Is  not  tiie  Postmaster  General  responsi- 
ble for  every  word  contiuned  in  that  report  ? — 
Undoubtedly. 

272.  Do  yoa  oonsider  yourself  responsible,  or 
do  yon  cmiaider  the  Postmaster  General  respon- 
sible, for  eveiy  line  and  sentence  in  it?— Un- 
doubtedly the  Postmaster  General. 

273.  As  I  understand  you,  you  say  that  you 
prepared  that  report  in  the  secretary's  office 
according  to  the  orders  of  tiie  Postmaster  Gene- 
zal  ?— That  ia  so. 

274.  And  for  the  preparation  of  it,  having  re- 
ceived instructions  from  the  Postmaster  General, 
joD  are  to  that  extent  responsible  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Goldsmid. 

275.  Did  you  receive  instructions  yourself  &om 
the  Postmaster  General  ? — Certainly. 

276.  And  then  yon  had  it  prepared  in  the 
office  ? — Then  1  had  it  prepared. 

Mr.  Cavendish  Bentinck. 

277.  It  was  sanctioned  by  the  Postmaster  Ge- 
neral himself  ?— Every  line  of  it.  The  Post- 
master General  would  tell  you,  if  he  were  sitting 
in  this  chur,  Aat  he  is  responsible  for  every 
word  in  that  report 

Mr.  Goldsmid. 

278.  You  answered  an  honourable  Member  of 
the 'Committee  that  you  thought  it  desirable  to 
close,  and  you  were  doing  it  as  much  as  you 
coold,  railway  station  telegraph  offices?— When 
we  find  it  will  not  cause  any  serious  inconvenience 
to  the  public 

279.  You  think  the  closing  of  an  existing  office 
does  not  cause  great  inconvenience  to  the  public  ? 
— Not  when  there  is  a  telegraph  office  near  it 
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S80.  Then  yoa  thbk  that  one  will  do  the  work 
of  two,  if  that  one  is  sufficiently  near  f — That 
is  so. 

281.  You  told  us,  in  answer  to  the  Right 
Honourable  Chairman,  that  telegraph  matters 
were  mixed  up  as  much  as  possibk  with  general 
post  office  busmess  ? — Yea. 

282.  What  do  you  mean  by  that?— So  that 
one  and  the  same  officer  shall  deal  with  both.  If 
a  telegraph  clerk  or  a  post-office  clerk,  for  in- 
stance, misbehaves,  it  is  immaterial  to  the  man 
who  deals  with  it  whether  he  is  a  telegra]>h  clerk 
or  a  post-office  derk ;  he  is  dealt  willk  by  the 
eame  man,  on  the  same  principles. 

283.  That  is,  as  to  discipline ;  but  as  to  ail 
other  portions  of  the  telegraph  business,  would  it 
be  the  same  thing  ? — If  you  wanted  to  build  an 
office  for  telegraph  purposes,  it  would  be  dealt 
with  in  the  same  way  and  by  the  same  man  as  if 
you  wanted  to  build  one  for  post-office  purposes. 
Again,  if  a  man  was  appointed,  the  appointment 
would  be  arranged  by  the  same  man  in  either 
department. 

284.  Consequently,  supposing  you  wanted  to 
reduce  the  stuff  in  any  particular  place,  I  do  not 
mean  by  dismissing  anybody,  but  if  a  vacan<^ 
occurred,  and  you  wanted  not  to  fill  it  up,  the 
not  filling  up  of  that  vacancy  would  be  suggested 
to  you  by  the  head  of  the  section  ? — Assuming  it 
to  be  in  the  country,  it  would  be  suggested  by 
the  principal  clerk  at  the  head  of  the  provincial 
post-offices  branch. 

285.  And  in  London  by  whom  would  it  be 
suggested? — I  believe  it  would  come  in  London 
rtirough  the  same  person  in  the  same  way. 

286.  Do  you  not  think  that  is.  rather  putting 
him  in  an  invidious  position  as  &r  as  the  clerks 
in  his  office  are  concerned,  because  it  might  stop 
their  promotion  ?— I  do  not  think  anybody  would 
feel  that. 

287.  With  reference  to  fixing  die  salaries, 
would  you  fix  the  salaries  upon  the  recommendap- 
tions  of  die  different  sections,  or  who  would  do 
it  ? — A  certain  number  of  them  come  to  me,  but 
I  believe  now  most  of  them  go  to  the  financial 
secretary  ;  it  is  rather  a  financial  question. 

288.  And  as  to  the  relative  employment  of 
men  and  women,  would  that  come  to  you  ? — It 
would  oome  to  me,  I  think. 

289.  Are  the  same  rules  laid  down  for  both 
men  and  women  in  the  service,  or  difierent 
rules  ?  —  The  same  as  to  attendance,  except 
diat  women  never  attend  on  night  duty. 

290.  But  as  to  hours  and  as  to  leave  during 
the  day  ? — I  believe  it  is  the  same. 

291.  But  who  would  know  principally  about 
that?— Mr.  Fischer,  the  head  of  die  Central 
Station. 

292.  Then  how  many  classes  of  clerks  hare 
you  got  in  the  telegraph  service? — When  you 
say  the  telegraph  service,"  it  is  a  very  difficult 
question  to  answer;  do  you  mean  the  Central 

Station  ? 

293.  I  will  say  in  London,  if  you  like? — Even 
in  London  I  cannot  give  you  that  exactly,  be- 
cause each  office  has  its  own  classes.  I  can  take 
the  Central  Station  if  you  like,  where  there  ia 
the  largest  number, 

294.  vVill  you  do  so? — There  are  a  certain 
number  of  wntingclerks,  first  class,  second  class, 
and  third  class.  Then  we  come  to  the  male  staff 
of  manipulators.  There  are  a  certain  niunber  of 
superintendents,  a  certain  number  of  clerks  for 
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TilUy,  C.B.  night  duty ;  then  520  clerks  of  a  general  body, 
.         divided  into  a  senior  class,  a  first  class,  second 
^iStI"     clfiss,  third  class,  and  then  a  probationary  class. 

295.  With  an  increase  in  salary  according  to 
the  class,  I  suppose?— Yes.  Then  we  have  a 
female  staff ;  principal  clerks  of  the  upper  section, 
principal  clerks  of  the  lower  section,  clerks  in 
charge  of  the  upper  section,  clerks  in  charge  of 
the  Tower  section;  and  then  a  general  bo(fy  of 
clerks,  divided  into  first,  second,  and  third  classes, 
and  a  probationary  class,  as  in  the  male  staff. 

296.  TV  ho  would  be  tbe  head,  the  general  con- 
troller of  all  those  clerks  ? — Mr.  Fischer. 

297.  Therefore  he  will  give  roe  all  the  informa- 
tion I  want  with  regard  to  tiiem  ? — Lie  will;  he 
will  give  it  very  accurately. 

298.  Can  you  give  me  any  reason  for  this ;  you 
told  me  you  did  not  know  anything  about  the 
individual  management,  but  that  you  Knew  gene- 
rally what  was  done  in  the  telegraph  offices; 
can  you  tell  me  the  reason  for  the  enormous 
number  of  appointments  made  on  taking  over  the 
telegraphs,  when  the  business  did  not  increase 
beyond  the  amount  to  whi^h  Mr.  Scudamore  said 
it  would  ? — I  do  not  think  I  can  safely  answer 
that  question. 

299.  You  perhaps  do  not  think  anybody  could 
except  Mr.  Scudamore  ? — I  think  not 

300.  Had  you  anything  to  do  with  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  Estimates  at  any  time  before  Mr. 
Blackwood  was  appointed? — Nothing  in  the 
telegraphs. 

301.  Mr.  Scudamore  did  that,  I  suppose  ? — He 
did. 

302.  I  understand  Mr.  Blackwood  was  only 
appointed  in  1873,  and  therefore  his  financial 

experience  of  the  telegraph  department  does  not 
extend  back  before  that? — Before  that  Mr. 
Scudamore,  who  had  been  previously  Keceiver  and 
Accountant  General,  dealt  with  the  finance. 

303.  The  only  j}erson  who  is  now  in  the 
office,  who  would  be  thoroughly  up  in  that 
matter,  would  be  Mr.  Chetwynd,  I  suppose? — 
On  finance. 

304.  You  said  that  a  large  number  of  the  per- 
manent staff  were  taken  over  from  the  old 
componies  ?  —Yes. 

305.  Can  you  tell  me  how  manv  of  them  were  ? 

—Yes.  _  .  /  . 

306.  You  can  obtain  that  information  for  us  ? 
— I  can. 

307.  I  should  like  to  know  how  many  of  the 
total  number  were  taken  over  from  the  old 
companiesj  and  how  many  were  pensioned? — 2,418 
derks  were  taken  over,  and  96  were  pensioned. 

308.  The  Right  Honourable  Chairman  stated 
that  509  persons  were  now  employed  in  maintain- 
ing 63,000  miles  of  wire,  and  that  formerly  534 
persons  were  employed  in  maintaining  80,000 
miles  of  wire ;  can  you  give  me  the  reason  for 
that  difference  ? — I  think  the  Right  Honourable 
Chairman  himself  suggested  the  reason,  namely, 
that  we  have  to  lo^  after  the  lines  on  the 
railways. 

309.  That  is  supervision  only  ;  you  think  that 
would  make  a  difference,  do  you  ? — lliat  I  under- 
stand makes  a  difference ;  that  is  the  way  the 
difference  is  made. 

310.  Although  we  were  promised  by  Mr. 
Scudamore  when  we  bought  the  telegraphs  that 
amalgamation  would  reduce  the  supervising 
staff?— Possibly. 

311.  I  suppese  you  cannot  offer  any  ezplana- 
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tion  why,  when  Mr.  Scudamore  promised  tliat 
the  number  of  employh  in  general  would  be 
much  fewer  in  consequence  of  the  amalgama- 
tion ;  on  the  contrary  tlmt  namber  was  more  than 
doubled  as  compared  with  die  number  of  persons 
taken  over,  because  the  aniount  of  work  done 
was  as  nearly  as  possible  the  amount  that  Mr. 
Scudamore  fixed  it  at? — I  cannot  answer  that 
question. 

312.  Who  will  give  me  the  information  ? — ^If 
anybody  gave  you  the  information,  Mr.  Baiues* 
I  mink,  would  be  the  best  person. 

313.  You  have,  of  course,  got  enormous  duties 
and  responsibilities  personally.  Do  you  think 
that  as  a  matter  of  convenience  it  would  not  be 
better  to  have  a  responsible  oflicer  under  you 
who  should  have  chaise  of  the  Telegraph  De- 
partment?— 1  diink  it  is  better  that  the  Poet 
Office  work  and  the  Telegraph  work  should  all 
come  to  the  same  person  as  much  as  possible  ; 
better  than  dividing  it.  1  think  it  would  not  be 
a  good  plan  to  take  the  responsibility  off  the 
hands  oi  the  two  secretaries.  I  think  you  had 
better  hold  them  responsible  for  the  work. 

314.  Then  do  you  consider  that  Mr.  Black- 
wood occupies  the  place  which  was  occupied  by 
Mr.  Scudamore  ? — No ;  Mr.  Blackwood  is  Finan- 
cial Secretaiy;  so  far  as  finance  is  concerned  he  does. 

315.  As  1  understood  there  were  three  secre- 
taries ? — There  was  a  secretary  and  second  secre- 
tary.   Mr.  Scudamore  was  second  secretary. 

316.  You  and  Mr.  Scudamore  and  Mr.  Black- 
wood were  all  responsible  for  the  different  parts 
of  the  work? — Mr.  Blackwood  was  there  only  a> 
very  short  time  with  Mr.  Scudamore. 

317.  In  vour  opinion  it  would  notbedesir^ 
able  to  make  a  separate  Telegraph  Department 
under  the  secretary  ? — X  think  very  undesirable, 

318.  You  have  no  assistant  secretary  now  ? — 
We  have  two  assistant  secretuies,  not  for  tele- 
graph work;  one  for  packet  work,  and  one  for 
the  Inland  Railway  branch. 

319.  You  think  those  so  important  that  they 
require  an  assistant  secretary,  but  not  the  Tele- 
graph Department'' — I  said  that  very  likely 
there  might  be  an  assistant  secretary  over  the 
telegraphs,  but  still  the  secretary  would  be 
responsible. 

320.  Then  you  do  agree  that  the  Telegraph 
Department  is  sufhciently  important  to  require 
a  separate  head  under  yourself? — I  understood 
you  to  ask  whether  he  should  not  be  entirely 
responsible,  as  much  as  Mr.  Scudamore. 

321.  I  mean  a  head,  responuble  tmder  you  ? — 
Possibly  it  mi^ht  be  desirable. 

322.  You  will  not  quite  agree  with  that  pro- 
position which  I  have  just  put  to  you  ? — I  will 
not  pledge  myself  to  that ;  it  might  be  so. 

323.  The  duties  that  you  have  to  perform  must 
be,  with  the  details  involved,  enormous;  I 
wonder  how  you  can  survive  it  ? — A  principal 
clerk  may  look  into  details  as  much  as  a  secretary. 

324.  But  the  Telegraph  Department  would,  m 
your  view,  be  suffiaently  important  to  jusUfy 
the  appointment  of  an  assistant  secretary  under 
you,  in  the  same  way  as  the  two  assistant  secre- 
taries now  act  under  you  for  the  purposes  you 
have  mentioned  ? — I  do  not  pledge  myself  to 
that ;  it  is  possible  it  might  be  so. 

Chairman* 

325.  You  have  already  expressed  the  opinion 
that  it  would  be  very  desirable  to  carry  the 

principles 
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Chairman — continaed. 

^nnciples  of  the  Postal  Department  into  the 
Telegraph  Department  ? — Yes. 

326.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  in  the  Postal  De- 
partment all  appointments  are  given  as  broadly 
as  possible,  and  after  the  most  careful  considera- 
tion ? —  Yes. 

327.  Take  the  case  now  of  any  responsible 
office  becoming  vacant;  what  happens? — The 
vacancy  is,  so  to  speak,  advertised ;  the  fact  that 
there  is  such  a  vacancy  with  the  pay  attached  to 
it,  is  distributed  through  the  department  to  all 
the  country  post  offices  throughout  the  country  ; 
and  any  person  who  feels  that  he  should  like  the 
place  becomes  a  candidate.  A  list  is  then  made 
out  of  all  these  candidates,  showing  the  date  of 
their  appointment,  their  character,  and  so  on, 
and  submitted  to  the  Postmaster  General,  and 
from  that  list  the  Postmaster  General  decides  to 
whom  he  shall  give  the  vacant  place. 

32tf.  Is  there  not  a  very  careful  record  of  the 
service  of  every  man,  upon  such  an  occasion, 
placed  before  the  Postmaster  General  ? — Yes,  a 
biography  of  the  man  is,  as  it  were,  placed  before 
the  Postmaster  General. 

329.  And  the  appointments  under  these  men 
are  b^  no  means  given  loosely,  but  after  a  cu*eful 
examination,  by  not  one,  but  all  the  responsible 
officers  of  the  service  ? — Yes. 

330.  I  presume  whatever  irregularity  there 
may  have  been  in  past  appointments,  you  would 
apply  these  principles,  which  have  just  been 
stated,  to  appointments  with  reference  to  tele- 
graphs?— No  donbl  of  it. 

331.  I  understood  that  when  you  spoke  of  the 
possibility  of  consolidating  the  staff  for  special 
arrangements  with  the  central  office,  you  did  not 
pledge  yourself  that  that  would  be  the  best  mode 
of  consolidation  ? — Not  at  all ;  I  say  it  might 
possibly  be  so. 

332.  It  might  be  possibly  better  to  consolidate 
it  with  the  Intelligence  Department  ? — Very  pos- 
nbly  :  it  is  only  a  point  worthy  of  consideration. 

Mr.  *lokn  Holmt, 

333.  Have  you  turned  your  attention  at  all  to 
the  system  of  organisation  of  the  telegraph  in 
forei^  countries  ? — We  know  somethin<^  of  the 
plan  m  foreign  countries,  but  not  a  very  great 
deal.  In  Germany  the  plan  is  to  make  what  we 
call  our  district  post  office  surveyors  take  the 
place  of  divisional  engineers. 

334.  I  want  to  know  whether  we  can  obtun  in 
the  office  from  any  officer  a  correct  statement  in 
any  way  of  the  plans  in  existence  in  foreign 
countries  l — You  will  find  certain  facts  we  have 
obtained,  but  nothing  very  voluminous. 

335.  What  witness  can  give  us  that  ? — I  will 
put  in  Papers  as  to  France  and  Germany. 
{^Fapers  put  in.) 

Colcmel  Alexander, 

336.  In  answer  to  the  honourable  Member  for 
Glasgow,  you  said  you  would  reduce  the  number 
of  superintendents.  You  have  two  classes  of  su- 
perintendents ? — Yes. 

337.  What  difference  is  there  in  the  work  ? — 
ISot  much. 

33ti.  Would  you  effect  the  reduction  in  one  or 
both  branches  ? — I  think  it  would  depend  in  each 
case  upon  the  district  and  the  kind  of  work  that 
would  fall  to  them ;  I  do  not  think  we  should 
follow  any  special  rule  in  that  case. 

0.104. 


Mr.  Ripley, 

339.  You  have  said  that  lliere  were  principal 
clerks  under  yuu  who  refer  to  you  on  all  matters 
which  they  cannot  decide  for  themselves  ? — On 
all  matters  which  they  think  it  right  to  refer. 

340.  And  are  there  many  matters  which  they 
settle  on  their  own  responsibility  ?— Certainly. 

341.  Do  they  make  written  reports  to  you 
fnHu  time  to  time  on  all  these  matters? — No. 

342.  Do  you  not  think  it  desirable  that  they 
should  do  so  ? — No. 

Dr.  Cameron. 

343.  I  asked  you  about  postmasters  acting 
as  surveyors,  and  you  said  your  opinion  was  that 
that  proposal  could  not  be  entertained  now. 
I  understand  that  there  are  certain  post- 
masters who  do  act  as  surveyors :  what  I  wish 
you  to  do  is  to  inquire  into  the  matter,  and  if 
you  find  that  it  is  so,  let  us  have  a  list  of  them  ? 
— I  can  tell  you  at  once  who  they  are ;  the  post- 
master at  Liverpool,  the  postmaster  at  Glasgow, 
and  the  postmaster  at  Manchester.  Each  is,  as 
it  were,  a  surveyor,  because  he  is  not  under 
another  surveyor. 

344.  But  the  postmaster  is  not  a  surveyor  so 
&r  as  telegraph  matters  are  concerned ;  the  sur- 
veyor in  each  of  those  districts  has  the  control  of 
the  offices  in  the  district ;  and  I  was  driving  at 
this,  whether  it  would  not  be  well  to  give  the 
postmaster  at  Glasgow,  for  instance,  the  same 
power  that  you  would  to  a  postal  surveyor  in  one 
of  the  seven  districts? — He  has  the  same;  inas- 
much as  the  post  office  surveyor  does  not  inter- 
fere with  the  management  of  the  Gla^ow  office, 
he  is  independent  of  a  surveyor. 

345.  So  far  as  the  Glasgow  office  is  concerned, 
but  not  so  far  as  the  management  of  the  tele- 
graph offices  in  the  district  ? — Not  if  they  are 
separate  post  towns ;  but  if  they  are  receiving 
offices  and  telegraph  offices  in  Glasgow  he  has 
the  control. 

346.  But  in  any  of  these  postal  districts  the 
postal  surveyor  has,  I  understand  you  to  say,  the 
control  of  the  telegraphs  in  the  several  towns? 
— He  has. 

347.  I  ask  you  whether  it  would  not  be  well 
to  allow  the  postmaster  in  Glasgow  the  same 
control  over  the  telegraph  offices  in  the  separate 
towns  within  his  district  ? — They  are  not  within 
his  district,  you  see. 

348.  Let  us  come  back  to  this ;  you  said  that 
the  postmasters  could  not,  without  harm  to  the 
service,  act  as  surveyors  ? — Yes. 

349.  Now,  I  understand  that  there  are  cases 
of  postmasters  holding  the  appointment  of  eur* 
veyors  with  the  full  powers  of  surveyors  ? — The 
postmaster  of  Glasgow  is  surveyor  in  Gla^ow, 
not  beyond  it. 

350.  But  I  mean  outside  their  own  towns, 
acting  as  surveyors  of  separate  towns  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  towns  where  they  are  postmasters? 
— My  answer  to  that  is,  that  it  is  very  unde- 
sirable, because  it  would  take  the  postmaster 
away  from  his  town. 

351.  I  ask,  are  there  not  some  postmasters  in 
that  position  already? — There  are  no  postmasters 
such  as  you  allude  to  in  any  different  position 
from  that  in  which  the  postmaster  of  Glasgow  is. 
The  postmaster  of  Liverpool  is  surveyor  of  the 
town  of  Liverpool,  and  the  postmaster  of 
Manchester  is  surveyor  of  the  town  of  Man- 
chester. 

B  3  352.  I  understood 
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Dr.  Cameron — continued. 

352.  I  understood  that  there  were  postmasters 
in  that  position  ?— There  are  not 

353.  As  to  post  office  racanoies,  Members  of 
Parliament  frequently  get  letters  requesting 
them  to  nominate  for  vacancies ;  have  uey  any 
right  of  nomination,  or  is  any  such  system  tole- 
rated in  connection  with  the  Post  Office  ? — From 
time  immemorial  all  small  post  offices  have 
been  distributed  in  a  Parliamentary  way  by 
the  supporters  of  the  Government. 

354.  That  concerns  the  Telegraph  as  well  as 
the  Post  Office ;  because  I  presume  these  small 
postmasters  have  often  to  do  the  telegraphic 
work  ? — That  is  so. 

355.  Is  that  a  system  of  appointment  likely  to 
conduce  to  the  efficiency  of  that  portion  of  die 
telegraph  service,  that  l^eae  appointments  should 
be  made  by  Hembers  of  Parliament? — Whether  a 
person  holding  the  office  of  a  emaXl  postmaster 
was  appointed  by  the  Postmaster  General,  or  by 
the  borough  or  county  Member,  he  would  be 
very  much  the  same  kind  of  person ;  simply  a 
^pkeeper  in  the  town. 

356.  But  would  not  a  postmaster,  or  the 
surveyor  in  the  district,  be  the  proper  man  to 
make  those  appointments? — I  am  afraid  you 
would  not  ^ettne  Government  to  agree  with  you, 
even  if  I  did. 

Lord  Robert  Montagu. 

357.  You  said  that  there  were  certain  post- 
masters that  were  their  own  surveyors ;  are  they 
not  under  the  Surveyor  General  ? — No. 

358.  Why  is  it  that  they  are  not  under  the 
surveyors  ? — Because  those  positioos  at  the  post 
offices  in  such  towns  as  Mancnester  uid  Liverpool 
are  filled  up  always  by  persons  of  great  ezpe- 


Lord  Robert  Mimtagu — continued. 

rirace,  and  it  wae  thought  not  necessary  to  put 
iJiem  under  him. 

359.  In  Binningham  is  it  the  same  ? — No. 

360.  Have  you  got  a  lower  postmaster  in 
Birmingham  than  in  Manchester? — The  income 
is  less.  It  is  not  very  desirable  to  extend  the 
system  of  postmasters  being  independent  of  their 
surveyors ;  and  therefore  we  have  confined  it  to 
the  very  Iwrgest  towiu,  Liverpool  and  Man- 
chester. 

361.  Butit  answers  in  those  places,  you  think? 
—It  is  not  desirable  to  extend  it,  butit  works 
well  in  Liverpool  and  in  Manchester. 

362.  It  is  not  a  good  system,  you  think  ? — 
W^here  you  have  a  considerable  population,  aa 
you  have  at  Maiu^ester,  it  works  well,  I  think. 

363.  But  have  you  not  a  considerable  popular 
tion  in  Birmingham,  for  instance  ? — We  have  a 
considerable  population,  but  ^ou  must  draw  the 
line  somewhere,  and  I  think  it  is  dedrable  to  draw 
it  at  the  very  largest  towns. 

Chairman, 

364.  I  understand  that  you  mean  that  in  tho 
case  of  certain  large  towns  they  are  large  enough 
to  make  the  postmaster  the  surveyor  aft  well  as 
being  postmaster  ? — Yes. 

365.  You  must  draw  the  line  somewhere,  and 
you  consider  the  towns  which  you  have  men- 
tioned sufficiently  large  for  that  purpose  ? — Yes ; 
we  have  drawn  the  line  very  high  up,  and  we 
have  only  taken  in  Liverpool  and  Manchester. 

Lord  Robert  Montagu, 

366.  Are  there  the  two  offices  in  other  towns  ? 
— Not  in  the  otiier  towns.  The  surveyor  ot 
Binningham  has  the  whole  of  Wales  and  NorUi 
Shropshire. 


Mr.  C.  H.  B.  Fatet,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


Chairman. 

367.  You  are,  I  understand,  the  officer  of  the 
secretary  mainly  responsible  for  telegraph  busi- 
ness ?  —  I  am. 

368.  How  long  have  you  been  connected  with 
the  telegraph , work  ?— Since  August  1868. 

369.  During  the  time  that  Mr.  Scudamore  was 
there  what  post  did  you  occupy  ? — For  the  chief 
part  of  the  time  I  was  a  principal  clerk  of  the 
lower  section  under  Mr.  Baines. 

370.  And  since  Mr.  Tilley  took  the  immediate 
responsibility  for  the  Telegraph  Department  you 
have  become  principal  clerk? — Yes. 

371.  Have  you  any  practical  experience  in 
telegraphy  or  not  ? — I  have  not. 

372.  X  ou  have  knowledge  derived  from  general 
administration  1 — Yes. 

373.  Do  all  papers  relating  to  telegraph  busi- 
ness pass  through  you? — The  whole,  with  the 
exceptions  mentioned  by  Mr.  Tilley. 

374.  Except  those  that  go  direct  to  the  engi- 
neer's office?—- 1  mean  that  papers  addressed  to 
the  secretary  pass  through  my  hands. 

375.  What  kind  of  papers  do  you  deal  with  ? 
— With  all  papers  that  come  to  uie  secretary  on 
purely  telegraph  subjects :  complaints  or  appli- 
cations from  the  public,  or  from  the  press, 
applications  for  extensions,  and  communications 
from  telegraph  or  railway  companies  on  telegraph 
matters. 

376.  Do  you  submit  to  the  secretary  every 


Chairman — continued. 

paper  which  comes  to  your  hands? — No;  not 
all. 

377.  Will  you  describe  the  kind  that  you  act 
upon  yourself? —  Say  a  letter  comes  from  the 
public,  on  asimpfe  question:  an  answer  is  given  to 
It,  and  that  letter  does  not  come  before  the  secretary. 

378.  But  who  signs  the  letters  ? — 1  sign  the 
letters. 

379.  Pro  secretary  or  in  your  own  name  ? — In 
my  own  name  for  the  secretary. 

380.  Do  you  always  place  "  pro  secretary  " 
after  it  ? — Not  in  every  case,  but  in  the  generahly 
of  cases. 

381.  In  your  absence  upon  leave  or  from  ill- 
health,  who  is  responsible  ? — The  prlndpal  clerk 
who  is  under  me. 

3B2.  A  second  principal  clerk  ? — Yes. 

383.  And  he  would  deal  with  the  papers  in 
the  same  way  ? — Yes. 

384.  Is  he  not  a  princij^al  clerk  of  the  lower 
section?—  Yes. 

385.  Has  he  much  experience  in  telegraphy  ? 
— Not  very  large ;  he  has  only  recently  joined 
the  telegraph  bruich. 

386.  Has  it  been  the  course  during  any  time 
that  jou  luiTe  been  away,  that  he  has  to  deal 
with  It? — I  have  been  away  for  a  forlaiight  since 
he  joined  the  branch ;  that  is  the  only  time. 

387.  Supposing  the  Surveyor  General  makes  a 
report  upon  economy  in  any  office,  say  the  jMan- 
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Chairman — continued. 

cheeter  office,  who  would  deal  with  that  report  ? — 
It  depends  upon  what  the  economj  conBisted  in. 
If  it  consisted  in  a  reduction  of  the  force  of 
clerks,  it  would  be  dealt  with  by  the  princmal 
clerk  at  the  head  of  the  provincial  post  office 
branch.  If  it  were  on  circuits  arrangements,  it 
it  would  pass  through  my  hands. 

388.  Then  the  Surveyor  General,  who  is  a  high 
(^cer  from  his  salary,  would  practically  have 
a  report  from  himself,  dealt  with  by  you,  who 
have  a  lower  salary  ? — I  should  deal  with  it  only 
on  behalf  of  the  Secretary, 

389.  J  mean,  would  it  in  all  cases  go  before  the 
Secretan-  ? — In  all  probability  it  would. 

390.  Might  such  a  report,  for  instance,  be  re- 
ferred to  a  surveyor  for  observations? — Yes,  it 
might. 

391.  Is  not  that  an  anomaly,  that  the  report  of 
a  Surveyor  General  would  be  submitted  lor  ob- 
servations, that  is  to  Bay,  for  criticisms,  to  a  sur* 
veyor  who  is,  at  all  events,  in  title,  under  him  ? — 
It  would  be  a  very  rare  occurrence  for  a  report  to 

go  to  him,  inasmuch  as  Mr.  Baines  would  probably 
ave  consulted  with  the  surveyor  before  sub- 
mitting his  report ;  but  in  some  cases  it  might  be 
that  it  would  nave  to  be  sent  to  the  surveyor. 

392.  Supposing  the  engineer  in  chief  suggested 
any  alterations  by  way  of  improvements,  or  made 
suggestions,  such  as  for  new  forms  of  apparatus, 
who  has  the  decision  ? — It  rests  with  the  Se- 
cretary. 

393.  But  the  Secretary  has  told  ue  thitt  he  has 
no  technical  knowledge  upon  such  subject?— 
But  the  engineer  in  chief  is  such  a  high  officer 
in  the  department  that  the  Secretary  would  be 
guided  by  his  report. 

394.  Would  you  make  a  report  upon  that  report 
of  the  engineer  in  chief? — No. 

395.  -  No  observations? — The  Secretary  would 
either  deal  with  itor  submit  it  to  the  Postmaster 
General,  with  his  observations,  proposing  its 
acceptance  or  not. 

396.  But  the  observations  would  not  be  m 
by  you  upon  it? — By  the  Secretary. 

397.  Rather  by  you  under  the  instructions  of 
the  Secretary  ? — Yea. 

398.  Then,  supposing  the  Engineer  or  Surveyor 
General  make  a  report  upon  any  improvements, 
they  projpose  them,  and  who  disposes  of  them 

CcticaUy  ?  The  Secretary  has  told  us  that  he 
not  the  technical  knowledge.  Under  such 
circumstances,  after  a  surveyor  or  the  engineer  in 
chief  proposes,  who  disposes  of  that  paper  before 
it  reaches  the  Postmaster  General;  is  it  not 
practically  you  ? — Under  the  Secretary's  instru- 
taon,  I  deal  with  it. 

399.  The  Secretary  has  told  us  that  he  has  not 
the  imnoediate  knowledge  that  is  necessary,  and 
that  you  have  the  experience,  so  that  practically 
it  would  be  you  who  would  deal  with  it  ? — In 
that  way  it  would  be. 

400.  Can  you  state  the  number  of  letters  that 
are  received  weekly  on  telegraph  business  and  the 
number  of  papers  dealt  with  ?— The  number  of 
letters  receivea  is  about  1,000,  and  the  number 
of  uapers  dealt  with  altogether  is  between  3^00 
ana  4,000  in  a  vreek. 

401.  Then  you  require  a  large  clerical  staff 
to  aid  you  ? — Yes. 

402.  Is  that  separate  from  the  registry  of  die 
en^neerin^  staff? — Yes. 

403.  Besides  dealing  with  papers,  are  you  not 
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in  constant  communication  with  the  telegraph  ^  Atwil 
officers  ? — Yes.  187^ 

404.  Will  you  describe  the  kind  of  business 
which  is  discussed  between  you  ?— The  aasistuit 
engineer  in  chief  might  wish  to  see  me,  to  know 
whether  some  proposition  that  he  desired  to  put 
forward  could  be  carried  out  during  the  year, 
and  whether  we  had  sufficient  money  to  carry 
out  that  proposition ;  or  some  arrangement  of 
circuits  would  be  proposed,  which  he  thought 
would  be  beneficial,  but  which  he  feared  could 
not  be  carried  out  because  there  was  not  suffi- 
cient money  under  the  sub-head  left;  and  he 
would  ask  whether  I  thought  any  money  was 
available  or  could  be  obtfuned  to  carry  out  such 
work ;  another  officer  wishing  to  make  some 
alteration  of  circuit  arrangements  in  the  country, 
might  desire  to  know  particulars  of  the  quan- 
tity of  news  sent,  or  which  might  hereafter  be 
sent,  in  order  that  he  might  have  the  whole  facts 
before  him;  at  another  time  he  might  wish  to 
know  whether  we  should  be  likely  to  make  any 
use  of  an  additional  wire  if  it  were  provided. 

405.  You  told  us  that  the  engineerii^  branch 
has  a  separate  registry :  the  letters  and  papers. 
I  suppose  that  the  bulk  of  your  letters  deal  with 
traffic  arrangements? — Yes. 

406.  Has  it  ever  occurred  to  you  whether  it 
is  desirable  to  have  the  traffic  arrangements  so 
completely  separated  from  the  technical  branch 
as  they  are  at  present  ? — As  far  as  possible  we 
have  endeavoured  to  work  the  Telegraphs  upon 
the  same  lines  as  the  Post  Office ;  and  as  in  the 
Post  Office  letters  on  such  subjects  are  dealt 
with  in  the  Secretary's  office,  so  we  have  dealt 
with  them  in  the  Telegraph  branch ;  and  I 
think,  to  a  certiun  extent,  they  must  be  so  dealt 
with. 

407.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  in  pushing  these 
analogies  you  have  sometimes  been  obliged  to 
undo  them  again  ?  Take,  for  instance,  the  system 
of  telegraphs  in  the  district  offices  in  Loudon ; 
were  they  not  treated  upon  the  same  separate 
postal  system ;  whereas  latterly  you  have  been 
concentrating  them  in  the  centrsd  ofhce,  instead 
of  treating  each  district  as  a  separate  postal  office, 
as  you  do  with  the  letters? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

408.  And  has  not  a  great  expense  from  that 
analogy  been  incurred,  which  is  now  found  to  be 
an  unnecessary  expense?  — No,  I  cannot  say  that 
any  great  unnecessary  expense  has  been  incurred 
in  that  way,  inasmuch  as  the  whole  of  the  circuits 
are  available  for  use  now. 

409.  Take  the  Yere  Street  branch ;  would 
you  have  made  that  such  a  large  post  office  if  you 
had  had  in  contemplation  beforehand  that  it 
would  not  be  used  as  a  district  telegraph  office  ? 
— The  circumstances  soon  after  the  transfer  were 
different  from  what  they  are  now ;  the  work  in 
London  has  grown  so  greatly  that  an  arrange- 
ment, which  was  proper  then,  is  not  now.  I  do 
not  think  the  arrangements  proper  now,  would 
have  been  so  immediately  on  the  transfer. 

410.  Would  not  that  have  been  avoided  to  a 
great  extent  if  you  had  had  the  advantage  of  a 
technical  officer  continually  watching  traffic 
arrangements,  and  not  had  them  under  surveyors 
who  do  not  profess  to  know  them  ? — The  system 
in  London  was  so  small  under  the  companies 
that  we  made  the  whole  system.  They  had  only 
a  few  offices. 

411.  But  do  you  think  that  the  postal  sur- 
veyors understand  anything  of  the  science,  the 
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technics  of  telegraphy  ? — I  think  some  of  them 
do  now. 

412.  Many  of  them? — Perhaps  not  a  large 
number. 

413.  Does  it  not  require  a  long  experience  to 
understand  the  practicu  operations  of  telegraphy? 
— It  doea. 

414.  But  I  think  that  from  what  I  underiitood 
fix>m  Mr.  Tilley  (probably  you  coincide  in  that) 
it  is  to  remedy  that  evil  that  you  have  lately  in 
the  office  appointed  a  Surveyor  General? — It 

is  80. 

415.  Although  at  present  his  office  is  scarcely 
at  all  developed? — That  ia  so. 

Mr.  John  Holms. 

416.  You  have  just  stated  to  the  Right  Honour- 
able Chairman  that  under  the  old  system  there 
were  very  few  offices  in  London,  and  that  now 
there  are  a  great  many ;  can  you  state  exactly 
what  the  number  was  under  the  old  system,  and 
what  it  is  now  ? — I  think  under  the  old  system 
there  were  about  60  offices,  and  now  there  are 
about  380. 

417.  Do  you  know  how  many  offices  there  are 
in  the  United  Kingdom  now  ?— 3,736. 

418.  Are  there  any  other  auxiliary  offices ? — 
Yes,  a  large  number. 

419.  How  many  might  there  be  ?— 1,866. 

Colonel  Alexander. 

420.  Do  you  agree  with  Mr.  Tilley  in  his 
opinion  that  any  reduction  might  be  effected  in 
the  Telegraph  staff  in-the  number  of  superinten- 
dents ?— -Yes. 

421.  I  see  in  the  Estimates  for  1875-76  a  great 
many  clerks  for  superintendents  are  charged,  and 
in  one  case  in  one  of  the  divisions  as  many  as,  I 
think,  11  clerks  for  superintendents;  I  suppose 
if  the  number  of  superintendents  was  decreased 
you  might  also  reduce  the  number  of  clerks  to 
superintendents  ? — Yes. 

422.  So  that  you  might  effect  economy  in  that 
way  T — Yes  ;  several  of  those  places  you  see  are 
not  at  present  filled. 

423.  How  do  you  account  for  this  item  of 
Estimate  f  "  Add,  for  probable  increase  offeree, 
6,000/."? — That  was  in  the  Kstimate  for  last 
year;  there  were  certain  places  which  we  thought 
would  have  to  be  filled  by  persons  regularly  em- 
ployed, but  for  whom  no  places  on  the  esta- 
blishment had  been  created. 

Mr.  John  Holms, 

424.  In  relation  to  those  two  sets  of  offices 
that  there  are  through  the  kingdom,  could  yoa 
inform  the  Committee  what  the  character  of  the 
control  is  that  the  Post  Office  has  over  the  one 
and  the  other  ? — Over  our  own  offices  the  control 
is  complete,  inasmuch  as  the  officers  are  ap- 
pointed by,  and  controlled  by,  the  Post  Office. 
In  the  others  the  control  is  vested  altogether  in 
the  railway  company;  and  any  complaint  is 
made  through  the  secretary  or  tne  general  ma- 
nager of  the  railway  company. 

425.  Then  you  have  not  a  direct  control  over 
those  offices? — No,  only  through  the  officers  of 
the  railway  company. 

426.  You  stated  to  the  Bight  Honourable 
Chairman  that  all  papers  connected  with  the 
Telegraphic  Department  pass  through  you,  and 
that  amongst  them  there  are  applications  for  ex- 
tension ? — Yes. 


Mr.  John  £r«/ni«— continued. 

427.  What  do  you  mean  by  applications  for 
extension  ? — Some  person  in  the  country  wishes 
to  have  a  telegraph  station  opened  near  his 
house*  and  he  writes  on  behalf  of  himself  and 
the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  village  or 
small  town,  and  asks  for  a  station  in  the  village 
or  town. 

428.  And  who  decides  that  ? — It  would  be  de- 
cided after  examination  into  the  case,  as  to  the 
probable  cost,  and  as  to  the  business  that  would 
oe  likely  to  follow  the  opening  of  an  office  in 
that  village  or  town. 

429.  Is  it  determined  by  the  population? — 
No,  solely  by  the  cost  as  compared  with  the 
amount  of  business  likely  to  follow  the  opening. 

430.  How  many  01  those  were  there  last 
year? — Forty-seven  new  offices  were  opened. 

431.  Have  you  any  su^^estion  to  make  to  the 
Committee  that  you  think  would  tend  to  the 
efficiency  of  the  Telegraph  Department,  or  to 
its  economy  ? — I  think  that,  as  an  officer  of  the 
Secretary,  I  can  only  point  to  the  Postmaster 
General's  report. 

432.  You  have  nothing  of  your  own  to  sug- 
gest?— I  think  not  beyond  that. 

Lord  Robert  Montagu, 

433.  I  did  not  quite  understand  your  answer 
to  the  Right  Honourable  Chairman.  You  said 
that  in  the  first  instance  the  management  of  tele- 
graphs was  modelled  on  that  of  tne  Post  Office 
in  London,  but  now  that  of  the  telegraphs  is 
undergoing  some  change  ? — Yes. 

434.  Will  you  just  describe  what  the  difference 
ia  which  is  growing  up  between  the  system  of 
management  of  the  Post  Office  and  that  of  the 
Telegraphs? — The  difference  in  re|;ard  to  the 
telegraph  arrangements  in  London  is  this,  that 
soon  after  the  transfer,  the  head  office  of  each 
postal  district  was  made  the  head  office  for  tele- 
graphs within  that  district  with  a  few  exceptions; 
out  now  it  is  thought  better  that  each  office  in 
the  district  should  work  direct  to  the  central 
station  in  London  instead  of  to  the  head  office. 

435.  In  fact  each  postal  district  at  first  was  a 
separate  town,  you  might  say  ? — Yes. 

436.  And  now,  for  telegraphic  purposes,  Lon- 
don is  regarded  as  one  town  ? — Yes. 

437.  What  is  the  ground  of  that  change? — 
The  business  has  increased  so  very  largely  in 
London  that,  whereas  the  present  arrangements 
were  adequate  at  and  for  some  time  after  the 
transfer,  they  are  now  inadequate,  and  tend  to 
delav  the  messages,  and  so  to  decrease  the 
number. 

438.  Do  you  mean  that  more  messages  could 
be  sent,  if^  all  the  telegraphic  messages  go  to 
some  central  station? — Yes,  because  they  now 
go  direct  to  the  central  station,  whence  they  are 
sent  to  the  country,  instead  of  going  first  to  a 
^strict  office  where  they  were  repeated  to  the 
central  office  and  from  thence  sent  to  the  country. 

439.  It  save  the  repetition,  in  fact? — Yes,  it 
saves  the  repetition. 

440.  There  are  two  branches^  the  technical 
branch  and  the  traffic  branch? — There  is  the 
engineer's  branch,  and  the  other  would  be  the 
branch  dealing  with  discipline  and  working  of 
the  system.  The  engineer  in  chief  looks  after 
the  maintenance  and  construction  of  telegraphs. 

441.  That  is  what  the  Chimman  catls  tiie  tech- 
nical branch  ? — Yes. 

442.  And 
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Lord  Robert  Montagu — continued. 

442.  And  the  other  branch  is  with  regard  to 
the  discipline  and  the  circuits? — Yes,  but  the 
circoits  are  constmcted  and  nuuntained  by  the 
technical  branch. 

Mr.  Ripley. 

443.  When  yon  receive  communication  from 
f  arions  offices  over  the  country,  do  you  act  on 
your  own  responubiliw  in  transmitting  a  request 
for  a  new  telegraph  office  for  instance,  or  a  com- 
plaint, to  the  engineer  or  the  officer  whose  dnty 
It  is  to  investigate  it  ? — Yes. 

444.  Do  yon  make  any  written  report  to  the 
Secretary  from  time  to  time  of  what  you  have 
been  doing  in  your  department  ? — No ;  because 
I  put  before  the  Secretary  from  time  to  time  all 
the  papers  that  he  should  sec. 

445.  But  not  by  any  means  all  the  papers  which 
come  into  your  hands? — No;  inasmuch  as  a  great 
many  of  the  questions  are  questions  which  can  be 
docaded  npon  former  deoinons. 

Dr.  Cemeron, 
.  446.  Who  is  responsible  for  the  arrangement 
oithe  provincial  offices?— In  what  way ;  the  staff, 
do  you  mean? 

.  ^7.  From  tiie  Estimates,  there  appears  to  be 
considerable  diversity  as  to  the  manning  of  these 
different  offices.  Is  there  any  general  system  of 
managonent,  that  there  should  be,  for  instance,  so 
many  bishly  paid  clerks  and  eo  many  inferior  ? — 
It  depends  altogether  on  the  number  of  circuits 
in  the  office,  the  buuness  done  in  it,  and  the 
hours  of  duty. 

448.  How  is  it  that  there  is  so  great  a  differ- 
ence in  the  major  establishments  of  the  offices? — 
I  do  not  quite  understand  what  you  mean  by  the 

nuyor  establishments." 

449.  The  more  highly  pud;  those  who  are 
not  under  weekly  wf^es,  but  whose  salaries  are 
so  much  per  annum?  —  The  difference  is  alto- 
gether due  to  the  reasons  which  I  gave  just 
now :  first,  the  amount  of  the  traffic  of  the  town ; 
secondly,  the  number  of  circuits ;  and  thirdly, 
the  number  of  hours  during  which  the  office  is 
open  for  tele^j)h  vrork. 

450.  In  Birmingham,  for  instance,  there  are 
18  temporary  writers ;  what  is  that  for  ? — ^For 
cwying  out  news,  and  for  duties  of  that  kind,  fw 
which  uey  are  not  required  to  have  any  practical 
knowledge  of  telegrapny. 

451.  The  highly  paid  force  in  the  central  tele- 
graph office  is  very  large,  is  it  not,  compared  with 
tne  number  of  men  upon  the  esfablxshment? 
— I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that. 

452.  I  find  in  connection  with  the  central  tele- 
gn^h  office  that  there  are  11  inspectors  of 
messengers  upon  a  total  of  345  boys,  or  1  in  32 ; 
is  not  tiiat  a  very  large  proportion  ? — There  are 
ffve  offices  connectea  with  the  central  station; 
namely,  the  Central  Station  itseli,  the  Stock  Ez- 
ehange,  the  Commercial  Sales  Boomt  the  Moor- 
ttte  Street  Buildings  Office,  and  the  House  of 
Commons  Office;  and  the  inspect<m  are  spread 
over  those  offices,  and  are  also  employed  during 
the  night  at  tJie  central  station,  and  at  the  Moor- 
gate  Street  Buildinffs  Office.  A  large  number 
4^  boys  are  employed  in  the  galleries  of  the  Cen- 
tral Station,  ana  tiie  remainder  in  delivering 
messages. 

453.  But  that  will  occur  more  or  less  in  con- 
nection with  every  huge  town ;  in  Manchester, 
for  instance,  there  will  be  a  number  of  subordi- 
uite  tele«»ph  offices  wludi  will  hare  each  its 
amount  ^  boys  ?— Yes. 
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454.  But  the  ratio  of  inspectors  to  bo^s  appears 
vastiy  less  in  the  Urge  towns  than  it  is  here  ? — 
I  thmk  Mr.  Fischer  wiU  be  able  to  give  you  the 
reason  of  that. 

455.  If  the  ^stem  in  London  in  the  Central 
Telegraph  Office  were  defective,  that  is  to  say  if  a 
larger  number  of  circuits  than  were  necessary  were 
ke^t  manned  here,  I  suppose  it  would  necessitate 
a  similar  extravagance  at  the  other  ends  of  the 
drcuits? — As  many  circuits  as  are  worked  in  the 
Central  Station  must  be  worked  at  the  other  end, 
of  course. 

456.  If  more  are  manned  in  the  central  office 
than  are  necessary,  itmust  involve  similar  extrava- 
gance in  the  manning  all  through  the  country.? 
— If  there  is  extravagance  in  the  manning,  tiiat 
would  be  so.  A  question  was  asked  just  now 
about  50  mess^es  a  6aj,  and  whetiier  uat  num- 
ber could  not  be  disposed  of  in  two  hours ;  but 
of  course  we  could  not  get  the  messages  in  the 
time ;  we  are  obliged  to  take  tiiem  when  they 
come  in. 

457. 1  put  thatquestiott  witiia  view  to  ascertain- 
ing whether  a  man  might  not  work  two  or  three 
circuits  ? — As  a  matter  of  fact,  that  is  done. 

Mr.  Goldsmid. 

458.  I  think  you  said  that  you  were  secretary 
to  Mr.  Scudamore  at  first  ? — No. 

459.  You  were  imder  Mr.  Scudamore  from  the 
first  time  when  the  telegraphs  were  t^en  over  ? 
— Bather  before  that  tima 

460.  And  from  the  moment  they  began  to  be 
taken  over,  you  took  port  in  the  telegraph  work  T 
— Yes. 

461.  You  assisted  Mr.  Scudamore? — I  was 
one  of  the  clerks  in  the  Telegraph  Branch  of  the 
Secretary's  Office. 

462.  And  when  were  you  appointed  to  your 
present  office  ? — In  August  of  last  year, 

463.  You  had  promotion  before  that  ? — I  was 
promoted  after  the  transfer  of  the  telegraphs. 

464.  What  office  did  you  fill  after  the  tnusfer  ? 
— ^Principal  derk  of  the  Lower  Section. 

465.  And  it  was  from  that  time  that  you  took 
a  part  in  the  business  of  the  Telegraph  Depart- 
ment ?"- No,  I  was  working  in  tne  Telegraph 
Department  from  August  1868. 

466.  You  were  woi^ing  in  the  Telegraph  De- 
partment from  August  1868,  you  say,  and  were 
you  not  promoted  unlil  last  year? — No,  I  wa^ 
promoted  in  1870,  and  I  was  promoted  again  last 
year. 

467.  It  was  in  1870  that  you  were  made  prin- 
cipal clerk  ? — Yes. 

468.  And  then  last  year,  when  Mr.  Scudamore 
left,  of  course  you  received  further  pnnnoticni  and 
began  to  fulfil  the  duties  which  you  now  so  well 
accomplish? — ^Yes. 

469.  Conseauentiy  I  may  take  it  that  you 
know  a  great  deal  of  what  was  done  under  Mr. 
Scudamore  7 — know  something  of  it. 

470.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  Esti- 
mates that  were  prepared  for  the  Committee  who 
sat  on  the  Purchase  of  the  Telegraphs  ? — No,  I 
was  not  employed  in  the  Telegrapn  Brandi  at 
that  time. 

471.  It  was  after  that  that  you  became  em- 
ployed ?— After  the  passing  of  tiie  Bill  of  1868. 

472.  Therefore  you  know  nothing  on  that 
point? — Nothing  on  that  point. 

473.  Have  you  ever'  looked  at  tiie  evidence 
given  on  that  occasion  ? — Yes. 

474.  Have  you  seen  the  Estimates  and  the 
C  figures 
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figures  tiiat  were  prepared  by  Hr.  Scudamore 
and  nibmitted  to  that  Committee? — Yes. 

475.  I  dare  say  yon  have  obeerred  what  he 
Hud  would  be  the  cost  of  general  mam^^ement  ? 

— YCB. 

476.  Can  you  give  me  what  you  consider  the 
reasons  for  the  enormous  increase  of  coat  of 

feneral  management  beyond  the  amount  as  stated 
y  Mr.  Scudamore;  in  your  opinion,  I  mean;  I 
do  not  want  more  than  that,  because  I  look  very 
much  to  your  opinion  af^er  your  experience  ? — 
The  in<a%a8e  is  uue,  I  think,  to  a  great  number 
of  different  causes.  First,  the  cost  of  labour  of 
all  kinds  has  very  greatly  increased  since  1868. 
A  laige  number  of  payments  also  have  been  made 
out  of  the  annual  vote,  which,  I  think>  at  the 
time  that  Mr:  Scudamore  made  his  Estimate,  he 
had  no  idea  would  be  so  made ;  such  payments 
«8  payments  for  what  is  nominally  called  way 
leave  to  railway  companies,  cost  ^f  pensions,  cost 
of  extensions  and  of  private  wires,  and  of  all  new 
works  of  rearrangement. 

477.  Are  all  ^ose  things  now  paid  ont  of  the 
annual  income? — Yee. 

478.  To  what  amount? — The  amount  for  each 
year  is  given  in  the  Postinaftt«i>Generar&  reply 
to  the  Treasury  Committee. 

479.  That  will  not  account,  will  it,  for  the 
«normou8  difference  between  the  Estimate  and 
the  actual  expenditure ;  if  you  look  at  the  figures 
itubviously  does  not  account  for  it? — No,  the 
Estimate,  no  doubt,  was  an  under  estimate. 

480.  Although  Mr.  Scudamore  said  at  the 
titne  that  he  thought  it  was  an  outside  estimate  ? 
— The  facts  show,  of  course,  that  it  was  not. 

481.  Now,  in  your  opinion,  could  'thegeneral 
staff*  now  be  diminished? — Yes;  Mr.  ^ley,  I 
think,  has  already  stated  that. 

482.  I  want  your  opinion ;  Mr.  Tilley  very 
fairly  told  us  that  a  great  many  things  he  knew 
nothing  about,  and  as  you  have  had  a  conrader- 
■able  experience  I  am  glad  to  avail  myself  of 
your  opmion ;  you  think  that  they  could  be  re- 
-duced  generally? — I  think  there  is  no  doubt  that, 
some  reduction  could  be  made  generally. 

483.  Will  you  tell  me,  what  I  think  you  know, 
namely,  what  sub-divisions  of  the  borineas  you 
have  with  regard  to  telegraphs;  you  have  a 
number  of  clerks  under  tlie  Secretary,  and  I 
presume  the  correspondence  and  all  other  matters 
conic  through  you  with  regard  to  the  employ- 
ment of  that  staff,  and  so  on  ? — No,  I  do  not  deal 
with  the  employment  of  the  staff" ;  that  is.  dealt 
wiHk  in  the  Provincial  Post  Office  Branch. 

484.  Does  any  portion  of  the  staff  come  under 
you  in  any  way  ? — Not  regularly. 

485.  Through  whom  do  the  letters  go  with 
regard  to  the  staff  of  the  telegraphs  ? — ^TTirough 
the  principal  clerk  of  the  Provincial  Post  Office 
Branch. 

486.  Who  is  that?— Mr.  Baker. 

487.  And  with  regard  to  the  telegraph  staff  in 
the  General  Post  OflSce,  would  you  nave  any- 
thing to  do  with  them  ? — No,  I  do  not  deal  with 
that. 

488.  In  no  way  ? — Incidentally,  of  coarse,  I 
•deal  witii  the  staff,  but  not  regularly. 

489.  Tell  me  how  incidentally  you  deal  with 
them  ? — I  might  be  asked  with  regard  to  some 
proposition  put  forward,  whether  1  thought  it 
extravagant,  or  whether  I  thought  that  mora 
staff  or  pay  should  be  given  or  not. 

.  .49(L  But  with  regara  to  reductions  of  appoint- 
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ments,  and  all  that  sort  of  thine,  in  the  Centtal 
Office,  or  the  Secretary's  C^ce,  yoo  hft*« 
nothing  to  say  ? — With  regard  to  the  Secretary's 
Office,  thev  would  be  clerks  under  my  owm 
superintendence,  and  I  should  say  if  I  wanted 
more  or  if  I  had  too  many. 

491.  But  with  regard  to  clerks  in  the  Central 
Office,  you  would  nave  nothing  to  say  ? — Not 
genei-ally. 

492.  Would  you  tell  me  what  difference  there 
is  in  the  number  of  employ^  as  compared  with 
the  year  1870,  after  the  appointments  were  made 
which  Mr.  Scudamore  did  make  ;  the  irregular 
appointments,  I  may  call  them  ? — But  those 
irregular  appointments  were  not  made  in  1870^ 
but  between  1870  and  1873. 

493.  After  those  appointments  had  been  made, 
we  arrive  at  a  certam  number  of  figures  with 
regard  to  the  staff  emploved;  are  the  figures 
now  exceeded  or  less? — The  number  of  people 
now  employed  is  greater  than  it  was  in  1873. 

494.  By  how  many  f — By  2,000. 

495.  Then  in  1873  what  did  yon  put  dowa  aa 
your  number  of  messages? — 15,535,000. 

496.  In  1872  it  was  14,000,000,  was  it  not, 
according  to  the  estimate  ?— Actually  there  were 
12,473,000, 

497.  And  in  1870  when  you  took  over  die 
business,  what  was  the  number? — 9,85O,0O0l 

498.  And    in  1873  it   was  15,000,000?— 

15,535,000. 

499.  When  yon  took  over  the  business  Ae 
number  of  employ^  was  how  many? — 2,514 
clerks  and  1,471  meseengers. 

500.  Are  my  figures  snbetantiaUy  aoeonki, 
those  given  in  my  remarks ;  th^  are  taken  fien 
the  ^easury  report? — Those  are  the  aetoal 
number  of  messages,  but  they  do  not  Inolnde 
news  messages. 

501.  The  number  of  employes  given  in  the 
Treasury  report  is,  of  course,  accurate  ? — be- 
lieve it  ie. 

502.  If  you  take  those  numbers  you  find  bj 
that  report  that  between  1870  when  they  were 
taken  over,  and  1873,  the  date  to  which  yoo  are 
referring,  the  number  of  onploy^  was  more  tlna 
doubled  ?— Yes, 

503.  Then  you  tell  me  that  the  messages  only 
increased  from  about  10,000,000  to  15,000,000? 
— 'That  is  without  the  in(urease  of  news ;  the  newa 
was  very  largely  increased  at  the  same  time. 

504.  Why,  for  an  increase  of  only  50  per  cent, 
of  business,  did  yon  require  more  than  double 
the  number  of  employes? — First,  because  the 
amount  of  news  sent  was  so  largely  increased; 
secondly,  because  we  had  opened  a  large  number 
of  new  offices  where  clerks  were  employ^ ;  and 
thirdly,  because  we  had  extended  the  kouiaef 
duty  at  offices  previously  open  very  much. 

505.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  in  a  large  number 
of  new  offices  you  did  not  make  any  appcnn^ 
ments  because  the  business  was  done  oy  the 
poet  offices;  tliat  they  were  made  telegn^ 
offices  in  several  cases,  and  the  postmaster,  witk 
a  slight  increase  of  payment,  did  the  woA  a£ 
telefpsph  maater,  too? — Yes,  but  clerks  wwe aft 
first  required  to  teach  the  assistants. 

506.  And  therefore  to  mention  the  increase  ia 
the  number  of  offices  would  not  give  a  fair  im- 
pression as  to  the  number  of  empl^^,  would  it  ? 
—Not  altogether ;  but  for  wnne  time  previous  to 
the  transfer  no  new  appointments  were  made  by 
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ihe  telegraph  companies,  and  their  clerka  were 
worked  a  great  number  of  extra  hours. 

507.  Have  you  proof  of  that? — Yes. 

508.  Whwt  ^oof? — From  the  persmis  em- 

509.  To  what  extent  was  that  the  ease  ?— To  a 
Terj  large  extent ;  Mr.  Kacher  will  be  able  to 
sive  you  a  statement  of  the  number  of  extra 
Bours  that  the  clerks  under  his  control  worked 
be£>re  the  transfer,  and  the  hours  that  they  work 
now,  as  regards  his  London  office. 

510.  1  understand  the  messages  for  the  last 
year,  of  which  we  hare  got  any  acooants  pre- 
sented to  us,  namely  1874-5,  were  18,000,000, 
tf^^-i^  it  from  the  report  ? — The  number  in  the 
year  to  the  SJstof  March  1875,  was  19,253,000. 

51 1.  Can  you  tell  me  in  figures  the  increase  in 
tfie  nnmber  of  employes  between  1873  and  1876  ? 
— No,  I  cannot. 

512.  It  is  not  in  proportion,  is  it,  to  the  in- 
creased number  of  messages;  you  more  than 
doubled  tbe  number  of  employes  between  1870 
•Dd  1873,  but  you  did  not  carry  on  tiiat  increase 
between  1873  and  1876  at  the  same  rate? — Ko,  I 
think  not. 

513.  Although  the  business  increased  at  a 
lather  high  rate,  judging  by  the  figures  that  you 
hare  given  yourself? — Yes. 

514.  Can  you  acsount  for  that ;  was  it  better 
■MUD^ement? — Yes,  coupled 'with  the  greater  ex- 
perience of  the  clerks. 

515.  And  better  management? — Yes, certainly. 

516.  And  notwithstanding  that,  you  did  not 
increase  the  number  of  employes  during  the 
latter  period,  as  the  business  increased,  at  any- 
thing like  the  ratio  that  you  increased  them 
before ;  you  are  still  of  opinion  that  the  staff  could 
be  reduced  ?  —Yes. 

517.  And  they  could  etiU  cope  with  the  in- 
crease of  business  of  the  department,  you  think  ? 
— Yes,  I  think  so. 

5 18.  Now  I  want  to  go  to  one  other  question. 
Toa  have,  of  course,  had  scxnething  to  do  with 
tLe  reply  of  Uie  Postmaster  General  to  the  report 
at  the  Committee  last  year,  and  with  the  repwt 
of  that  Committee ;  you  hare  studied  them  both 
oardully  ? — I  have. 

519.  You  also,  I  suppose,  know  something  of 
the  report  of  the  Committee  which  sat  on  the 
■abject  of  stores  ? — Yes. 

530.  Will  you  tell  me  about  that?— I  tliink 
Mr.  Blackwood  will  give  you  that  information ; 
lie  was  Chiurman. 

521.  Who  were  the  other  members  of  it? — 
Captain  Gallon  and  Mr.  RowselL 

522.  The  late  Director  of  Works,  you  mean  ? 
— Yes;  and  the  Director  General  of  Contracts 
Ibr  the  Admiralty. 

523.  And  they  madecertun  recommendations, 
£d  they  not?— Yes. 

524.  Did  these  come  before  yon  ? — I  saw  them 
in  the  office. 

525.  You  do  not  know,  perhaps,  whether  any 
action  has  been  taken  on  them  ?— Yes,  we  are 
acting  on  them  at  the  present  time. 

526.  Will  you  tell  me,  or  had  I  better  ask 
Mr.  Blackwood,  what  changes  have  been  made 
in  oonsequen^e  of  that  report ;  would  that  come 
in  TOur  department  or  his? — Mr.  Blackwood 
deals  with  stores  as  Secretar^r;  the  demands 
oome  titrough  my  office;  but  it  is  under  Mr. 
Blackwood's  directions  that  I  dml  with  then. 

0.104. 
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S2T~  I  want  to  know  as  to  the  part  that  eomes  ,| 
under  your  province  what  alterati(»u  have  been 
made  ? — We  are  acting  very  much  now  as  we 
did  before  the  report  was  made.  They  hare 
adopted  very  much  substantially  the  practice  in 
Togue  before  the  report  was  made. 

538.  Who  have  adopted  ?— What  I  mean 
that  the  purchase  of  stores  is  carried  on  now  as 
it  vras  before  the  report  was  made. 

529.  Although  the  Committee  rep<nted  that  it 
should  be  done  differently  ? — The  Committee,  I 
think,  did  not  report  that  it  should  be  done  differ- 
ently. 

530.  I  have  not  seen  the  report,  imd  that  was 
why  I  asked  the  .  question.  Will  you  teU  me 
with  reference  to  the  manipulator  at  the  central 
office ;  as  I  understand  it,  you  take  your 
manipulators  principally  from  boy  derks?— res, 
and  women. 

531.  What  number  of  these  have  yon  got? — 
1,320  derks  are  employed. 

532.  And  what  proportion  of  those,  about,  are 
men,  and  what  proportion  are  women  ? — There 
are  555  men  and  765  women. 

533.  Who  do  you  find  works  better,  a  woman 
or  a  boy  ? — Mr.  F is(dier  will  be  able  to  give  yoi|i 
that  information  better  than  I  could,  I  .tmnk. 

534.  Then  you  do  not  know,  perhaps,  with  re- 
gard to  the  period  of  service  ?— -Mr.  Fischer  will 
be  able  to  give  you  this  information  also. 

535.  With  reference  to  the  recommendations 
that  were  made  in  the  report  of  the  Conunittee 
of  the  TveasiUT  last  year,  there  were  some  ob- 
servations made  by  the  Postmaster  General 
thereupon;  I  want  to  ask  your  individual 
opinion  upon  some  prants :  do  ^ou  think  it  would 
conduce  to  the  public  conveuence  to  raise  the 
charges  at,  night»  and  on  Sundays  ? — It  may  not 
conduce  to  m  public 'OonTenience,  but  it  will 
eondttoe  to  the  revenue  of  the  department. 

536.  If  it  did  not  check  the  bunnees,  that  is  to 
say  ? — I  do  not  think  it  would  check  the  business. 

537.  Why  do  you  not  think  so? — Because 
those  messages  must  be  smt;  they  are  not 
business  messages,  but  messages  whidi  must  be 
sent  for  the  oonvenience  of  the  senders,  and  they 
would  be  sent 

538.  They  must  be  sent  for  the  personal  con- 
venience of  the  nianl>erB  .<tf  the  OMumnnity,  you 
mean  ? — Yes. 

539.  And  you  would  tax  that  eonvenience 
extra? — ^Because  we  have  greater  expense  at 
night  than  in  the  day. 

540.  In  what  way  ? — We  have  to  employ 
older  clerks,  and  older  messengers,  and  there  is 
the  expense  of  firing,  gas,  and  so  on. 

541.  The  ordinarr  establishment  charges,  in 
iact? — No,  in  the  daytime  we  employ  w<Hnen, 
and  at  night  we  do  not,  therefore  generally  the 
cost  is  greater. 

542.  For  these  messages  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred, you  think  there  is  a  public  necesrity  as  it 
were  ? — They  are  a  public  necessity. 

543.  And  it  is  for  that  reastm  that  you  propose 
to  tax  them,  in  (»der  to  get  ont  of  the  public 
necessity  a  greater  revenue  ? — No,  but  because 
it  costs  us  more,  and  we  think  we  should  get 
something  more* 

544.  Do  you  think,  with  your  experience  for 
several  years,  that  the  Telegraph  Department  is 
at  least  as  important  as  the  Mail  Department ; 
that  the  bouness  of  the  Telegraph  Department 
of  the  Post  Office  is  at  leart  as  importaat  as  diat 
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of  the  Mwl  Department?— The  Telegraph  De- 
portment is  a  very  important  part  of  the  Post 
Office  now. 

545.  Yon  think  as  important  as  the  Mail  De- 
partment, do  yon  not  ? — Nearly,  I  tUnk. 

546.  I  vfll  put  it  m  this  way :  there  is  a  de- 
partment whidi  one  of  the  assistant  secretaries 
has  to  look  a^r  for  the  mail  bnmness  ? — Con- 
nected with  the  conveyance  of  mails  by  road  and 
nulway,  I  think  you  mean  ?  Yes. 

547.  Will  you  tell  me,  please,  the  proportion 
of  expenditun  that  your  department  has  to  deal 
with,  as  compared  with  the  Mail  Department,  as 
I  will  call  it  for  shortness  ? — I  do  not  know  the 
exact  amount  ^d  for  the  conveyance  of  mails. 

548.  Yours  16  much  greater,  is  it  not? — I  do 
not  think  it  is ;  I  think  it  is  about  the  same,  but 
the  Estimates  will  show.  It  is,  I  find,  884,000  /. 
as  compared  with  1,128,000 1 

549.  The  Mail  Department  has  an  assistant 
secretary,  and  a  principal  clerk,  like  yourself? — 
Yes. 

550.  Whereas  you  are  all  by  yourself,  in  your 
department  ? — Under  the  Secretary, 

551.  And  ther^ore  the  reepmudbility  which 
you  incur  is  practdcally  the  same  as  tiie  responri- 
bility  which  falls  upon  the  assistant  secretary  in 
that  Mail  Department  ? — That,  I  think,  ia  more 
for  the  Secretary  to  say  dian  myself. 

552.  There  is  one  other  department  in  which 
there  is  an  asristant  secretary,  is  there  not?— 
Yes,  the  foreign  nuuls. 

553.  Is  that  separate  froip  the  ooDveyance  of 
{unne  mails  ? — Yes. 

554.  The  treaties  for  the  sea-going  convey- 
anoe  of  nuub,  I  suppose,  come  under  that  de- 
partment ?— Yee,  and  with  all  for^gn  ooontries. 

555.  With  the  different  e(»npaiiies,  tiie  Penin- 
sular and  Oriental,  and  all  the  rest? — Yes. 

556.  That  is  a  separate  department  which  the 
assistant  secretary  manages? — Yes. 

557.  He  has  a  principal  clerk  under  him  also, 
«ne  of  your  rank?— Yes. 

558.  The  responsibility,  therefore,  of  that 
principal  clerk  is  mainly  taken  by  the  assistant 
secretary ;  tibat  principal  clerk,  I  mean,  in  that 
department,  has  not  the  same  reepons^ility  as 
yon  have  in  settling  what  qnestMrns  shall  go  be- 
fore you,  or  what  shall  go  oefore  your  chief? — 
No. 

559.  You  have  practically,  tiierefore,  in  your 
department,  to  do  the  work  of  the  two  gentlemen 
I  have  named  ?— So  iar  as  my  work  is  equal  to 
what  th^do. 

560.  What  principle  do  ;^u  act  upon  with 
renird  to  deciding  the  burins  which  ocnnes 
bi^ore  you,  or  b«bre  your  diief  ? — Of  course, 
of  the  large  number  of  papers  that  come  before 
me,  a  great  many  are  upon  questions  that  have 
been  dealt  with  upon  many  occauons  previously ; 
it  would  be  no  nse  to  trouble  the  Sea«tary  with 
those  papers.  But  on  anything  new,  orwhere  any 
new  principle  is  involved,  I  take  such  papers 
to  Mr.  Tilley  for  his  instructions. 

561.  And  submit  them  to  lum  as  shortly  as  you 
can  ? — Yes. 

562.  Viv&  vocCf  or  in  writing  ? —  Vtvd  voce. 
With  regard  to  extensions,  we  ai%  told 

that  there  are  other  officers  who  settle  with 
regard  to  the  method  of  extension ;  but,  of 
course,  whether  the  extension  is  made  or  not  is 
settled  by  the  Chief  Secretary  ? — Yes. 
564.  That  wUl  come  through  you? — Yes; 
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we  act  upon  a  general  rule.    Shortly,  all  papers 
relating  to  extensions  would  be  submitted  to  the  ' 
Secretary ;  but  in  some  cases  it  is  so  obvious 
that  the  extensions  could  not  be  made  tint  it  is 
not  necessary  to  take  his  instructions. 

565.  Then  you  write  in  vour  own  name  to 
say  that  it  is  declined,  <m  behalf  of  the  Secretary  ? 
—Yes. 

566.  With  reference  to  private  wires,  is  there 
a  separate  section  or  department  for  private 
wires  ? — Yes. 

567.  How  is  that  worked  ? — There  is  an 
officer  called  the  "  Surveyor  of  Private  Wires  " 
who  is  at  the  head  of  that  department ;  and  amtli- 
cations  from  the  public  are  made  to  him,  ana  he 
deals  with  them  on  certain  fixed  principles. 

068.  Without  any  reference  to  you,  or  to  Mr. 
Tilley  ? — Up  to  a  certain  sum  he  is  allowed  to 
act  on  his  own  responnbility  under  certun  rules ; 
beyond  that  sum  he  has  to  come  to  the  Secntuy 
for  his  instructions. 

569.  Is  he  under  you  ? — He  is  an  indepen^t 
officer  under  the  Secretary. 

570.  Uis  reports  would  come  throi^h  you  to 
the  Secretary,  i  suppose  ? — Yes. 

571.  What  staff  has  he  ?— Three  clerks. 

572.  All  applications  for  private  wires  would 
come  before  mm,  and  be  decided  b^  him  without 
reference  to  the  Secrettur,  except  m  the  particu- 
lar cases  you  have  described  ?— Yes.  , 

573.  Are  tiie  i^mlications  of  that  character 
increasing? — Yes ;  lately  they  have  not  been  in- 
creanng  so  much  as  in  previous  years,  as  we 
have  not  been  trying  to  push  the  business. 

574.  You  tried  to  push  the  buriness  before, 
did  you? — Yes. 

575.  Do  you  merely  make  those  self-piqnng, 
or  do  they  brin^  in  a  profit  to  the  Post  Office?— 
They  all  bring  in  a  profit  to  the  Post  Office. 

576.  We  have  heard  about  the  Spedal  Ar^ 
rtmgements  Department ;  how  many  people  are 
em^oyed  in  that  ? — I  am  not  quite  certam ;  the 
Estimates  will  give  the  number. 

577.  Who  is  the  head  of  that  ?— Mr.  Johnston. 

578.  What  staff  has  he  ?— He  has  20  clerks 
under  him,  I  find,  and  two  messengers. 

579.  And  those  are  principally  employed,  are 
they  not,  for  race  meetmgs? — ^Yes. 

580.  When  there  are  no  race  meetings 
going  on,  in  the  winter,  what  do  they  do? — 
Members  of  Parliament  are  in  the  habit  of  ad- 
dressing their  constituents,  and  they  attend  those 
meetangs. 

581.  That  is  a  very  small  number,  is  it  not?-^ 
Kot  very  many,  but  there  is  only  one  month  in 
the  year  in  which  there  is  no  race  meeting. 

582.  Do  you  net  think  it  rather  an  expensive 
thing  to  send  down  this  staff  for  each  meeting, 
instead  of  detaching  clerks  from  the  central  post 
office  in  the  particular  district?— That  matter  is 
under  consideration  now. 

583.  You  said  that  there  was  an  Intelligeoce 
Depwtmeot  ? — Yes, 

684.  Could  you  tell  me  about  that?— That 
department  deals  with  news  in  London.  It  pre- 
pares news  for  transmission  to  the  coimtxy,  ana 
receives  news  from  the  country,  and  sees  that  it 
is  sent  out  prc^eriy  to  the  London  press. 

585.  What  staffliave  you  for  that?— We  have 
10  established  derks,  but  we  have  some  extra, 
staff  at  present. 

586.  You  could  hardly  reduce  that,  because  it 
would  be  reducing  the  public  informatioD,  I 
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suppose? — It  nught  be  posnble  to  arrange  for 
the  performance  of  the  duties  in  some  other  way. 

587.  Can  von  tell  me  (I  asked  Mr.  Tilley,and 
he  did  not  know  it)  how  numy  different  snb- 
sections  there  are  in  the  Telegraph  Departmoit; 
I  hftTe  already  referred  to  three  or  four? — ^The 
snb-sections,  as  I  understand  you  to  use  the 
term,  are  the  Secretary's  Office,  the  Receiver 
and  Aocoontant  General's  Office,  and  that  of  the 
S^gineer  in  Chief. 

588.  Those  are  in  the  Bstimates  ? — Yes. 

589.  Would  you jpve  me  what  the  sections  in 
yonr  office  are? — is  divided  into  branches 
dealin|^  with  general  correspondence,  with  news, 
and  with  extennons ;  and  a  branch  dealing  with 
important  sntjectB  under  my  own  epedal  direc- 
tion. 

590.  And  a  branch  for  the  staff,  I  suppose  ? — 
Uliat  is  dealt  with  by  the  same  bran(^  tnat  deals 
with  the  staff  of  tiie  Post  Office. 

591.  In  r^rd  to  staff  and  buildings  and  other 
such  diings  which  come  in  both  as  affects  tele- 
graph and  poet  offices,  one  branch  deals  with 
horn? — Yes ;  all  ike  telegraph  queststms  relating 
fo  bmldings  and  staff  are  dealt  with  by  the  same 
officers  who  deal  with  similar  postal  questions. 

592.  Can  yon  give  me  any  instances  in  which, 
in  consequence  of  the  acquisition  by  the  Govern- 
ment <tf  the  telegrardi  bnuness,  new  offices  have 
ha^  to  be  built  ?— -One  is  about  to  be  bnilt  at 
Gla^ow. 

593.  Yon  think  it  is  only  in  consequence  of 
the  acqnisition  <^  ^e  telegraphs  by  the  Gorem- 
jnen^  do  you  ? — Largely  bo. 

591.  Can  you  tell  me,  apart  from  your  ex- 
perience of  tiie  central  office  in  London,  what 
yon  oonrider  a  fair  proportion  of  space  to  be 
occupied  by  a  telegraph  department  as  compared 
with  a  post  office  ? — The  space  is  small,  compara- 
tively ;  the  telegraphs  require  little  space  down- 
Maira,  the  only  entire  room  that  they  do  occupy 
h  generally  at  the  top  of  the  buUding. 
'  595.  It  would  be  more  than  the  space  required 
for  a  naoney  order  office  ? — Yes. 

596.  The  preliminary  accounts  with  regard  to 
expenditure  on  the  buildings  are  prepared  in  your 
«mce,  are  the^not? — Bntin  the  Secretary's  office, 
not  in  my  office. 

597.  tn  the  accounts  prepared  in  the  Secre- 
tary's office  for  submission  to  the  financial  officer 
you  charge,  in  regard  to  buUding,  one-third  for 
the  Money  Order  Office,  do  you  not,  and  one- 
tiiird  for  the  Post  Office,  and  one-third  for  the 
Telegraph  ? — I  do  not  know  what  is  charged. 

598.  You  have  not  gone  into  that  question 
yourself? — Only  to  a  limited  extent 

599.  You  have  no  general  post-office  business? 
—No. 

600.  Absolute  and  entirely  in  the  Telegraph 
Department  ? — Altogether. 

601.  Do  ^ou  think  that  now  you  could  carry 
on  as  much  increased  business  wimout  practically 
increasing  the  staff,  and  even  though  you  reduced 
it  ? — I  think  we  could  carry  on  more  business 
AS  the  clerks  gain  more  experience. 

602.  Could  you  carry  on  an  increased  business 
without  adding  to  the  number  of  wires,  generally 
■peaking  ? — I  think  we  could. 

603.  Can  you  give  me  the  proportion  of  bat- 
teries not  used  ?— No,  I  could  not ;  Mr.  Winter 
will  tell  you  that. 

604.  But  your  genend  impression  is,  that  very 
great  economy  may  be  exertased  in  that  way  by 
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increasing  the  bnriness,  with  a  reduction  of  staff, 
and  without  adding  to  the  wires? — I  think  in 
some  places  an  increase  of  force  is  necessary;  in 
other  pities  more  buriness  can  be  done  without 
increasing  the  staff. 

605.  '\Vhat  is  the  proportion  of  established  and 
non-established  clerks ;  the  established  clerks,  as 
I  understand,  are  to  have  pennons  when  they 
are  superannuated,  or  retire,  whereas  persons  non- 
estabkshed  do  not ;  can  you  tell  me  the  proportion  ? 
-^I  do  not  think  I  can  ;  because  a  postmaster  is 
^ven  a  certain  allowance  to  provide  for  the  work, 
and  he  may  provide  one,  two,  or  three  assistants, 
as  he  likes.  ' 

606.  And  those  are  unestablished  ?— Yes. 

607.  With  reference  to  those  who  come  under 
your  cognisance,  can  you  say  the  proportion  ?— 
I  could  not  tell  yon. 

608.  Could  not  yon  ascertain?— We  oonld  find 
ont  from  the  various  post  offices  how  many  are 
employed. 

Chairman. 

609.  Take  one  instance,  that  of  your  regular 
lines  men  who  are  employed.  There  is  about 
30,000  L  taken  for  labour,  and  only  24,000  /. 
taken  for  the  pay  of  lines  men  in  the  Estimates  ? — 
The  number  employed  under  the  head  of  labour 
varies  from  time  to  time.  If  a  new  line  is  bong 
constructed  the  prasons  e  mployed  to-day  on  it  are 
dischat^d  to^norrow. 

610.  The  honourable  Member  wanted  to  know 
whether  there  is  a  similar  an^ogy  in  the  case  of 
clerks  in  your  central  or provincud offices ?— No; 
they  are  established  clerks. 

Mr.  Goidtmid, 

611.  Those  with  r^ard  to  whom  a  Bill  is  now 

before  the  House,  win  come  in  on  the  regular  es- 
tablishment in  the  same  way,  and  will  be  entitled 
to  pensions  in  their  turn  ? — Yes, 

612.  Therefore,  in  your  opinion,  a  reduction 
could  be  effected  by  not  filling  up  vacancies 
as  they  occur,  is  that  so  ? — ^That  would  be  one 
way  of  doing  it,  but  of  course  it  would  take  a  very 
long  time  to  do. 

613.  If  you  did  alter  the  poution  of  any  other 
clerks,  of  course,  if  they  were  removed  irom  the 
service,  they  would  obtain  their  superonnnotion 
allowances? — Yes. 

614.  Can  you  tell  me  at  all  the  number  of 
employes  taken  over  by  the  Post  Office  from  the 
old  companies,  and  can  vou  tell  me  how  many  of 
those  employes  are  still  in  your  service  ? — The 
number  of  clerks  taken  over  was  2,418;  the 
number  of  such  clerks  now  in  the  service  is 
1,898. 

615.  And,  I  suppose,  they  are  all  very  effec- 
tive officers? — Some  are  and  some  are  not;  not 
all. 

616.  Most  of  them  are?— Yes. 

617.  But  with  regard  to  the  clerks  in  the  cen^ 
tral  station,  those  are  mostly  new  employes?— A 
very  lar^e  portion  of  those  are  new. 

618.  In  consequence  of  their  now  obt^ning  or 
possessing  greater  facility  of  manipulation,  you 
think  you  may  reduce  the  number  ? — Yes. 

619.  When  you  began  to  take  over  these  hands 
they  were  ignorant  of  their  business? — Yes,  it 
takes  a  long  timo  to  make  an  experienced  tele- 
graph clerk. 

620.  How  long  do  you  find  tliese  clerks 
remain  with  you  ? — Of  course  wc  have  had  but 
small  experience,  but  only  a  small  projiortion  of 
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 ^     the  male  clerks  leave ;  some  few  of  them  go  to 

foreign  telegr^fa  cinapanies,  but  only  a  small 

621.  How  many  of  the  men  are  with  you  wbo 
oome  to  yon  at  first  ? — That  we  can  give. 

622.  And  of  the  boys?— Yes.  I  find  that 
unce  the  tnmsfer  516  clerks  have  left  the  Poet 
Office  service. 

623.  There  is  an  impression  abroad,  is  it  a  cot- 
i«ot  one,  that  die  boys  onlv  will  stay  with  you  a 
very  short  time,  because  the  wages  are  so  low? 
—Some  boys  have  left  the  central  station  for  the 

'  reason  you  say,  that  they  do  not  advanoe  quickly 
enough  in  pay. 

624.  What  is  the  pay  ?— 12  j.,  14     and  16  «. 

625.  Up  to  what  ace  ? — That  is  as  |irobation- 
ary  clerks.  Then  aRier  that  they  begin  upon  a 
■oale  which  commences  at  45  L  a,  year;  they  get 
12 1,  when  tJiey  enter  the  central  station,  14  «. 
after  a  certun  time  when  they  are  able  to  taka 
a  circuit,  and  16 «.  later  when  they  are  fully 
competent  to  take  a  circuit. 

626. .  How  long  do  you  think  it  takes  to  make 
an  experienced  telegraph  clerk  ? — About  four  or 
five  years. 

627.  Therefore,  if  (hey  leave  before  that  time, 
vou  are  losing  the  benefit  of  all  the  work  they 
Lave  gone  through  ? — Yes. 

62.S.  l^ou  cannot  tell  what  proportion  do  leave 
before  four  or  five  years  ? — No ;  but  it  can  be 
ascertained. 

629.  Do  you  think  that  the  women  stay  longer 
than  the  boys  ? — I  can  hardly  say ;  tbe  principal 
number  of  women  have  been  with  us  under  seven 
years,  since  the  transfer.  There  were  only  a 
tew  women  employed  by  the  compazues;  we 
ttnploy  a  great  many  more  than  they  did. 

630.  Mr.  Tilley  said  that  you  knew  more  on- 
this  point,  which  I  am  bound  to  ask  you,  than  he 
did.  Can  you  tell  me  whether  the  rules  with 
regard  to  the  women  are  the  same  as  those  with 
regard  to  the  boys  or  men  ? — Yes,  except  as  to 
the  attendance.  Women  are  only  employed 
between  eight  in  the  morning  and  e^nt  at  night, 
except  in  some  few  cases :  though  eight  hours  is 
the  length  of  duty  for  both  men  and  women. 

631.  A  duty  of  eight  hours  for  all  alike?— 
Yes. 

632.  With  the  same  leave  ? — Yes,  aocorcUng  to 
pay. 

6.S3.  What  leave  is  there?— A  fortnight, 
three  weeks,  and  a  month. 

634.  You  sud  that  in  your  absence  a  gentle- 
man who  was  under  you  would  have  to  take 
your  duty  ? — Yes. 

635.  He  is  in  a  lower  grade,  of  course,  than  yonr- 
.self  ? — In  the  next  lower  grade. 

636.  Did  you  tell  us  you  only  had  a  fortnight's 
absence  ? — Since  he  has  been  witJbi  me  I  have 

■  only  had  that 

637.  I  hope  that  is  not  the  rule,  that  you  only 
have  a  fortnight  in  the  jear  ? — No,  it  was  an  ex- 
ception ;  he  only  came  mto  the  branch  at  the  end 
of  last  year. 

638.  You  will  have  a  better  holiday  in  this 
year  ? — A  month. 

639.  And  during  that  time  this  gentleman  will 
have  to  take  your  duty  ? — Yes. 

640.  If  the  Assistant  Secretary,  who  has  charge 
of  the  Inland  Miul  Department  were  absent,  the 
gentleman  who  is  in  the  same  position  as  your- 
sdf  tiiere,  the  principal  olerk,  would  take  his 
work,  I  suppose  ? — Yes. 


Kr.  tiMtfnnii/— ooatitttted. 

641.  And  if  the  poineipal  clerk  is  absent,  wlw' 
takes  the  work  for  him  ? — The  clerk  under  him.: 

642.  The  Assistant  Secretatr  and  the  prineimJ 
clerk  are  never  absent  togetner,  I  sap|Mae^- 
No,  I  should  think  not. 

643.  In  that  respect  your  d^Mtftment  wovAd 
suffer  in  cooiparistHi,  would  it  not,  by  your  A- 
sence? — So  far  as  in  the  one  case,  tiie  wwk 
being  dealt  with  by  a  prineipal  clerk  of  the  lover 
section,  and  in  the  other  case  by  a  prineipal  cJeglc 
of  the  upper  section. 

Colonel  Alexander. 

644.  If  a  woman  employed  as  a  derk  marriea 
is  she  discharged  ? — Yes. 

645.  The  honourable  Member  asked  yon  abovt 
the  great  difference  between  the  estimated  aad 
actual  expenditure.  The  Departmeixtal  Com- 
mittee of  the  Treasury  pointed  out  that  ai^ 
1874-5  the  expense  for  the  year  for  stationecy- 
was  50,000  2.  as  compared  with  an  estimate  of 
25,000 1. ;  and  then  the  Committee  go  (m  to  oay^. 
"  It  has  not  been  explained  how  the  Poet  CMfioa. 
has  fligun  fallen  into  this  error  after  the  ex- 
perience of  former  years.**  Can  you  account  fop^ 
that  ? — We  proposed  at  that  time  to  make  ctm^ 
siderable  reductions  in  the  size  and  printing  of 
the  message  forms,  which  were  not  made  till  later.  - 

Mr.  Goldsmid. 

646.  Can  you  tell  me  the  number  of  measal^- 
that  a  good  clerk  can  send  witb  a  Hughes's  ua- 
stnunent  in  an  hour  ? — We  do  not  use  t&itinstnK 
ment;  we  use  Morse,  Wheatstone,  or  single, 
needle. 

647.  How  many  could  a  good  olei^  send  hj. 
one  of  those  instruments  which  you  use  ?— Frooa. 
40  to  45  words  a  minute  by  a  Morse  instrument. 

648.  Do  you  find  any  difierence  in  a  man,  or  a 
woman,  or  a  boy,  in  that  respect? — At  tiie. 
central  station,  on  the  occasion  oi  Her  Majesty's, 
opening  Parliament,  when  the  Queen's  speeck 
has  been  sent,  women  have  been  abU  to  get  it 
faster  through  than  men. 

649.  Women  of  the  same  experience,  do  ywi 
mean  ? — ^Yes.  , 

ChatmutH, 

650.  Yon  speak  of  reduction  being  possible  en ' 
account  of  the  experience  of  clerks,  but  may  not 

reduction  uid  economy  also  be  possible  in. 
consequence  of  improved  instruments  being  used?* 
— Yes,  and  improved  arrangements  generally. 

651.  I  think  the  feat  has  oeen  accomplished  im 
the  Post  Office  of  sending,  not  as  a  rule,  but  ex- 
perimentally, 800  words  a  minute? — I  tliink  it  is 
not  quite  as  much  as  that. 

652.  I  think  it  is  not  quite  as  much  as  that; 
scmiething  approaching  to  that? — Yes. 

653.  If  you  could  get  in  practical  work,  instead 
of  sending  45  words  per  minute,  to  sending  some 
hundreds  per  minute,  that  would  be  an  economy  ? 
— Yes- 

654.  Who  is  yonr  scientific  referee,  in  order 
to  insure  an  impartial  examination  of  any  new 
invention  which  may  be  brought  before  the  Post 
Office  ? — It  is  looked  at  by  Mr.  Cutley,  and  tried 
upon  the  circuits,  under  the  direction  of  the . 
omcers  at  either  end. 

655.  Have  you  in  the  office  such  a  scientific 
referee  as  the  Trinity  House  has,  altogether  ex- 
ternal to  the  wor^g  office,  to  {ffevent  any  jog 
trot,  such  as  may  occur  in  a  corporation  or  omoo, 
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which  has  a  real  monopoly  ? — We  have  no  out- 
nde  refei  ee. 

656.  Do  not  yon  think  that  it  might  possibly 
be  advantageous  that  you  should  nave  some 
scientific  mind  looking  at  proposed  inventions, 
to  prevent  the  comfort  that  you  have  from  going 
on  with  an  old  system  degenerating  into  a  habit, 
whoa  it  might  be  desirable  to  introduce  new  and 
improved  methods? — I  think  any  invmtion  goes 
through  so  mainr  hands,  and  is  considered  by  so 
many  people  of  high  standing  in  the  office,  that 
they  would  be  sure  to  be  able  to  show  that  the 
invention  was  good,  if  that  was  the  case. 

6A7.  Have  you  not  sometimes,  in  order  to  get 
the  confidence  of  the  pnbHc,  been  obliged  to  have 
scientific  men  to  report  upon  scientific  inven- 
tions P — Yes,  on  one  occasion. 

668.  You  employed  Sir  William  Thompson,  I 
belipve,  in  such  a  case  ? — Yes,  on  one  occasion. 

659.  You  wanted  to  show  diata  particular  in- 
vention had  been  furly  conudered  by  the  Poet 
Office?— Yea. 

660.  Would  it  not  be  desirable,  in  order  to 
prevent  monopoly,  to  have  a  seieDtific  referee  out- 
ride the  office  altc^ether  to  consider  the  inven- 
tuiu? — I  do  not  think  altogether  so.  In  some 
esses  it  might  happen  that  the  person  outside 
would  not  be  able  to  know  what  uie  advantages 
or  fisadvantages  of  the  invention  were  to  us ;  it 
must  be  tried  l>y  practical  working. 

661.  But  would  it  not  be  well  that  such  a 
•cientific  man  outside  the  office  should  coincide 
.m^  the  practical  men  inade  the  office  ? — It 
Slight  be,  certainly. 

662.  Do  yon  not  see  a  danger  in  the  public 
at  an  events  suspecting,  when  you  have  got  into 
what  has  become  a  nnnfortable  habit  of  tele- 
g^afibSaie,  in  an  office  like  yours,  that  there  is 
Mi  a  fair  chance  for  inventions  ?  Inventors 
nii^t  think  that  you  would  not  take  the  trouble 
to  examine  new  inventions  and  adopt  the  most 
^leedy  ? — I  think  it  would  not  be  so.  I  never 
heard,  except  in  the  ease  you  alluded  to,  that 
llNBre  was  any  doubt  on  the  part  of  an  inventor 
that  we  had  not  given  any  invention  a  £iir  trial. 

Mr.  Ripky. 

663.  I  think  you  stated  lhat  the  private  wire 
bnriiiess  had  not  increased  recently  in  the  same 
■wtj  as  it  did  before.  May  I  tak  you  the  ground 
•f  that? — It  was  because  we  had  not  toBted  for 
bnnness ;  we  had  only  taken  tiiat  which  came  to 
OS  naturally. 

664.  You  stated,  did  you  not,  that  it  was  dis- 
oonraged  ?— No,  merely  that  we  did  not  look 
f<Hr  it. 

665.  Do  you  know  whether  any  additional 
duurges  have  been  made  which  have  discour^d 
the  extenatm  <ii  that  businesa  ? — No,  it  haa  been 
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all  on  our  own  part,  inasmuch  as  we  have  not 
tried  to  get  business ;  I  think  if  we  had  tried  we 
should  nave  got  the  same  increase  as  we  had 
before. 

666.  Recently  the  Press  Association  haa 
beeu  deprived,  has  it  not,  of  some  facilities  for 
nving  news  to  mechanics*  institutes  and  similar 
mstitutions  ? — No ;  the  only  alteration  we  have 
made  is,  that  we  have  not  allowed  hotels  or 
puUio-houses  to  have  news  at  press  rates  since 
the  end  of  the  year. 

Mr.  Cavendish  BetUinck. 

667.  Do  you  understand  what  I  mean  by  the 
"  commercial  staff"  ?— Yes. 

668.  Do  you  consider  that  at  the  present 
moment  the  commercial  staff  is  more  tluui  suffi- 
cient for  the  duty  it  has  to  perform  ? — I  think 
some  deductions  might  be  made ;  in  fact,  some 
zednctiona  have  been  made  at  offices  already. 

Chairman, 

669.  And  the  duty  of  the  Surveyor  General  is 
to  inqinze  into  these? — Yea. 

Dr.  Camerm. 

670u  Are  the  wiMnen  clerks  penuoned  a«  well 
a*  tlie  men  ? — Yea. 

671.  Afterwhattermof  aervioe? — OatheaMM  • 

conditions  as  the  males. 

672.  In  tbat  case  it  would  be  impossible,  would 
it  not,  to  bring  your  staff  down  to  the  level  ef 
joMT  business,  without  involving  yourself  in  n. 
indiole-army  of  pensioners? — There  are  always 
vacancies  occurring;  and,  as  &r  as  die  mauipoM-^ 
tive  staff  is  concerned,  I  do  not  think  a  long  time 
would  elapse  before  the  whole  force  oomd  ba 
completely  employed. 

673.  But  yon  eonld  not  cut  down  the  wiree  7— 
No,  but  the  wires,  except  in  some  iiutancee,  are 
not  more  than  sufficient  for  the  traffic 

674.  But  the  messages  that  can  be  sent  are  ooBx' 
stantly  growing  in  number,  are  they  not,  throng^ 
^  pcofieotion  of  inetmments ;  is  it  not  the  fact 
that  a  Bain  instrument  will  send  eeven  or  ei^t 
times  the  numberof  messages  that  a  Mcwse  woidd? 
— Yes ;  but  on  certain  conditions  of  delay  which* 
would  tend  to  decrease  business. 

675.  1  understand  that  the  Bain  is  less  depen- 
dent on  the  weather  than  the  Morse ;  is  that  w  ? 
— Not  less  than  the  Morse,  but  less  than  die  aat»>' 
diatifs  sightly. 

676.  Every  new  invention  Increases  the  carry-'' 
ing  power  of  your  wires  ? — Yes. 

677.  And,  therefore,  there  is  no  nse  in  reducing 
your  staff ;  you  simply,  by  doing  so,  leave  yoar-^ 
self  with  empty  wirea?— No;  iwcause  I  think 
the  business  wiu  increase  to  fill  diose  wires. 
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Mr.  Cavendish  Bentinck. 
Dr.  Cameron. 
Mr.  Cnbitt 
Mr.  Goldamid. 
Mr.  LeveBon  Crower* 


Mr.  John  Holms. 

Mr.  Meldon. 

Dr.  Ljron  Playfair. 

Mh  Ripley. 

Mr.  Sclater-Bootk. 

Mr.  Watney. 


The  Bight  Hokoubable  Db.  LTOK  PLAYFAIR,  ik  thb  Ghaib. 


Mr.  William  Hbnbt  Winteb,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


Winilr,        ^78*  What  is  your  office  in  the  Telegraph 

 Department? — \  am  the  Assistant  ]Bng;ineer  m 

<  Hay  1876.  Chief  to  the  Telegraph  Deportment  of^ the  Post 
Office. 

679.  On  the  present  occasion  yon  represent 
Mr.  Culley,  the  engineer  in  chief,  who  is  in  bad 
health?—!  do. 

680.  How  long  have  you  held  that  position? — 
Since  the  tranafer  on  the  29th  of  January  1870. 

681.  How  were  you  employed  previous  to  the 
transfer? — 1  was  assistant  engineer  to  the  Elec- 
tric and  International  Telegraph  Company. 

682.  Then  you  have  be^  connected  for  some 
time  with  telegn^ths? — Since  June  1850. 

683.  Woula  you  describe  to  the  Committee 
what  are  the  principal  duties  of  the  en«neer  in 
chief? — The  engineer  in  chief  of  the  Telegraph 
Department  controls  the  whole  of  the  engineering 
cqieratione,  which  comprise  the  construction  of  aU 
new  telegraphs  on  roadi^  and  the  snpervisifm 
of  the  constmction  of  telegraphs  on  railways, 
the  maintenance  of  telegraphs  on  roads,  and  uie 
supervision  of  their  maintenance  on  railways; 
also,  all  the  pneumatic  communications,  and  the 
engines  to  work  the  same. 

684.  Will  you  explain  what  those  duties  in 
relation  to  pneiunatic  communications  are  ? — The 
laying  and  working  of  pneumatic  tubes  under- 
ground to  connect  oranch  offices  in  the  principal 
towns  with  the  chief  office  of  those  towns. 

685.  And  to  cury  ?— For  the  purposes  of  col- 
lecting, and  in  sc«ne  cases  of  distributing,  mes- 
sages to  the  branch  offices.  The  submarine  cables 
come  also  under  his  charge ;  that  is  the  inter- 
insular  cables,  both  the  construction  and  the 
repair  of  those  cables;  the  reporting  upon  all 
questions  of  policy  or  principle  in  whicnen^eer- 
ng  operations  come  into  play ;  the  exammation 
into  new  inventions,  and  the  improvements  in 
existing  apparatus;  and  giving  opinions  gene" 
lally  on  telegraph  matters. 

686.  Will  you  state  what  are  the  different 
branches  of  the  engineer  in  chief's  office  uid 
give  an  outline  of  ^e  duties  undertaken  in  each  ? 

think  you  may  divide  the  engineer  in  chieTe 
office  into,  say,  tliree  sections.  One  of  these  is 
what  may  be  called  the  technical  branch,  and  that 


C&a/mum— continued. 

fflnbraces  all  operations  connected  with  submarine 
cables,  both  the  manufacture  and  the  laying  of  new 
cables,  and  the  renewal  and  repair  of  existing: 
cables.  In  that  office  also  are  Kept  records 
the  condition  of  the  wires  throughout  the  country; 
that  is  to  say,  all  records  of  the  periodical  tests 
of  the  wires  throughout  the  conntxy  are  rMorded' 
and  examined  there.  They  also  keep  records  of 
all  interruptions,  noting  the  canse^  the  duration, 
and  the  means  tidcen  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of 
those  interruptions. 

687.  The  officer  that  does  that  is  the  electrician, 
is  he  not? — The  electrician  and  the  clerks  imme- 
diately under  him;  some  four  or  five  members 
of  his  staff.  Certain  new  stores  which  are 
purchased  have  to  be  tested  and  examined  bj 
him  before  they  are  accepted.  I  may  mention 
that  of  course  all  new  submarine  cables  andgutta- 
percha  wire,  and  all  new  instruments  of  import- 
ance also  pass  through  his  hands  before  they  are 
accepted.  That  bruich  also  gives  attention  to 
any  complaints  of  difficulty  in  working  long  cir*- 
cmts.  It  also  gives  attention  to  improvements 
in  apparatus,  and  in  testing  and  examining  any 
new  apparatus  which  may  be  submitted  to  the 
Department. 

688.  From  whom  does  the  engineer  in  chief 
obtain  his  instmctimis  as  regard  the  executioa 
of  works? — From  the  Secretary. 

689.  Direct? — ^Direct  from  the  Secretary. 

690.  What  is  the  second  division,  as  yon  would 
term  it,  of  the  endneer  in  chief  *8  office  ?—-The 
duties  of  the  second  dirisira  comprise  the  framing 
of  general  reports,  the  issuing  of  the  formal  works 
on^rs  for  every  work  undertaken,  and  keeping- 
plans  and  recor<k  of  every  wire  put  up  or  taken 
down,  of  every  instrument  fixed,  and  of  every  in- 
strument changed ;  keej^ing  records  of  the  nuleages*. 
both  of  the  lines  of  wire  and  of  the  instruments 
at  ^ees.  These,  I  diink,  comprise  the  chief 
duties  of  the  second  section. 

691.  And  the  third  ?— The  tiiird  section  would 
include  the  obtaining  tenders  for  and  die  issuing 
orders  for  stores ;  the  checking  of  estimates  sub- 
mitted  for  works,  critically  examining  them* 
checking  the  expenditure,  whether  under  the 
head  of  cash  payments  for  labour,  or  of  stores  con- 
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lumed,  as  compared  with  the  estimates  for  every 
work,  and  recording  permanently  the  cost  of 
each  vork  as  compared  with  Hxe  eatimate. 

Mr.  Selater-Booth* 

692.  Are  you  speaking  of  telegraph  otorea  ex- 
elnsively  ? — Of  telegraph  stores  exolusiyely. 

Chairman, 

693.  Then  your  three  divisions  jnight  he  put 
thus,  I  apprehend :  the  first  for  extensions  and 
maintenance,  the  second  for  working,  and  the 
third  for  stores  ? — I  should  rather  call  tJiem,  first, 
electrical  or  technical ;  second,  general  manage- 
ment of  engineering  vorks,  and  the  records  .of 
the  same  ;  third,  stores,  and  the  accounting  for 
the  consumption  of  the  same. 

694.  In  what  relation  do  the  seven  divisional 
engineers  stand  to  the  engineer  in  chief? — They 
report  to  him  on  all  matters  connected  with  en- 
j^ineering  operations,  and  they  receive  all  instruc- 
tioDs  in  regard  to  works  and  general  manage- 
ment from  the  engineer  in  chie^ 

69<S.  Mr.  Tiller  has  already  explained  to  us 
that  the  divisional  engineers  have  superintendents 
under  them ;  then  under  the  superintendents 
there  are  inspectors,  and  under  tne  inspectors 
linemen;  what  is  the  immediate  duty  of  the 
superintendents  ? — The  divisional  engineer  is  the 
representative  over  a  certain  division  of  country 
of^  the  engineer  in  chief;  under  him  are  the 
lieutenants,  who  have  charge  of  sections;  sub- 
divisions, or  sections  under  the  division. 

696.  A  smaller  tract  of  country  ?  —  Each 
division  is  divided  into  either  three  or  four  sub- 
divisions, in  the  charge  of  a  superintendent,  who 
reports  to  his  divisional  engineer. 

697.  And  what  is  the  function  of  the  inspec- 
tors?—  The  inspectors  are  under  the  super- 
intendents, and  take  charge  of  the  linemen 
entrusted  with  tlie  maintenance  of  sections  of 
the  subdivision ;  they  guide  and  lead  the  several 
linemen  immediately  under  them. 

698.  Taking  the  whole  of  the  divisions  to- 
gether, are  there  not  41  superintendents,  103  in- 
spectors, and  350  linemen  upon  the  Estimates 
w  the  OTesent  year? — That  maj  be  so. 

699.  There  are  some  vacancies  not  filled  up, 
are  there  not? — In  the  provinces,  excluding 
London,  the  Koyal  Engineers,  and  the  factories, 
there  are  28  superintendents  acting  at  the  pre- 
sent moment. 

700.  But  including  London  there  are  41  taken 
in  the  Estimates ;  is  not  that  so  ? — In  the  Esti- 
mates I  believe  that  is  the  case ;  there  are  some 
few  vacancies. 

701.  Will  you  give  me  those  employed  in 
London  ? — Six  superintendents  in  London ;  that 
is,  34  altogether. 

702.  But  what  makes  the  difference  between 
the  34  and  the  41  which  are  given  in  the  Esti- 
mates?— It  is  partly  due  to  unfilled  vacancies ;  I 
make  the  number  actually  employed,  including 
the  superintendents  of  factories,  36.  The  dit- 
ference  is  accounted  for  by  two  vacancies  and 
three  Roval  Engineer  superintendents. 

703.  Why  then  are  41  asked  for  in  the  Esti- 
mates?— There  has  been  no  alteration  to  speak 
of  in  the  establishment  since  it  was  first  struck ; 
the  vacancies,  as  they  have  occurred,  have  not 
yet  been  cancelled  or  filled  up. 

704.  Bat  if  the  numbers,  as  I  have  given 
them,  which  Parliament  is  asked  for  in  the  Estl- 
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mates  are  correct,  41  superintendents,  103  in-  Winter, 
specters,  and  350   linemen,  every   divisional  ^  ^I^i-jR 
engineer  has  on  an  average  five  superintendents ;        /    7  ■ 
every  superintendent  has  two  ana  a-half  inspec- 
tors, and  every  inspector  has  only  three  and 
a-half  linemen  under  him;  is  not  that  so? — 
The  linemen  shown  on  the  establishment  are 
short  of  the  actual  number  employed. 

705.  That  is  to  say,  the  established  linemen; 
or  do  you  refer  to  occadonal  labour  ? — I  refer  to 
permanent  linemen.  * 

706.  That  there  are  more  employed  than  there 
are  in  the*  Estimates? — Than  are  shown  on  the 
establishnient.  The  establishment  has  not  been 
increased,  having  regard  to  the  pending  and  other 
inquiries. 

707.  But  according  to  the  figures  I  have 
shown  you,  docs  there  not  appear  to  be  far  too 
large  a  staff  of  technical  officers  over  the  work- 
men and  mechanics? — It  would  appear  so, 
parUy  from  the  fact  that  tiie  whole  of  the  line- 
men arc  not  shown  on  the  establishment. 

708.  How  many  linemen  are  on  the  establish- 
ment in  reality ;  350  appear  in  the  Estimates  ? 
— I  have  taken  only  the  provinces  in  my  tables. 
I  find  there  are  278  established  appointments,  ex- 
cluding the  Koyal  Engineers,  out  of  which  there 
are  at  present  61  vacancies ;  but  they  are  filled  by 
acting  linemen  to  the  extent  of  53,  and  supple- 
mented by  other  linemen  to  the  extetit  of  57. 

709.  There  are  only  42  line  men  in  the  metro- 
politan division,  are  there  not  ? — Forty-two. 

710.  Therefore,  the  difference  acccording  to 
the  Estimates  between  350  and  42  would  be  the 
number  of  provincial  linemen? — Yes;  30Boyal 
Engineer  linemen. 

711.  And  in  addition  to  that,  you  say  there 
are  a  considerable  number  more  employed? — 
There  are.  In  connection  with  that  question,  I 
think  I  should  point  out  that  the  supervision, 
when  it  was  established,  provided  also  for  the 
supervision  of  the  item  of  labour  30,000  which 
represents  men  employed  from  day  to  day. 

712.  So  that  the  occasional  labour  is  more  ex- 
pensive than  the  permanent ;  24,337  I.  only  for 
the  linemen  is  taken  for  the  permanent,  and 
30,000/.  for  the  occasional;  the  occasional  labour 
is  really  greater  than  what  appears  for  the  per- 
manent labour  ? — Yes,  they  are  required  for  re- 
newals and  repairs.  Then  there  are  further  items 
of  labour,  namely,  the  labour  under  the  four  heads 
of  construction  in  sub-head  0. 

713.  But  considering  the  inspectors  as  tech- 
nical ofiScers,  although  subordinate  officers,  the 
Estimates  at  present  show,  do  they  not,  that 
33,206  L  is  the  sum  required  for  technical  officers 
to  superintend  350  linemen,  who  cost  24,337 
tite  cost  of  the  officers  being  much  more  than  the 
cost  of  the  permanent  me(mniu8  and  line  men  ? 
— May  I  give  you  the  exact  figures  incurred  at 
the  present  moment  ? 

714.  First,  as  to  the  Estimates;  that  is  the 
state  as  regards  the  Estimates,  is  it  not  ? — Yes ; 
but  i  think  you  are  wrong  in  supposing  that  the 
inspectors  are  technical  officers;  the  bulk  of 
them  are  men  of  a  class  of  gangers,  or  foremsn, 
who  lead  and  conduct  the  operations  of  the  line- 
men in  their  several  sections. 

715.  What  are  their  salaries? — The  second 
class  inspectors,  of  whom  I  am  speaking,  rise 
&om80/.  toUOi. 

716.  And  the  first  class?  — From  UOl.  to 
200/. 

D  717.  Would 
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tfirUer.  "Would  you  call  those  mere  working  men 

S  Mav  l8l6         receive  more  than  the  payment  of  an  officer 
'     '  *  in  the  army  of  a  subaltern  rank? — i  think  vou 
must  regard  the  second  class  inspectors  all  as 
working    officers,    and    not    as  supervising 
officers. 

718.  Including  the  engineer  in  chiefs  branch 
also,  in  addition  to  technical  officers,  there  are 
94  clerks  to  assist  hira,  is  not  that  so ;  that  in- 
cludes 31  in  the  engineer  in  chiefs  office?  — 
Yes,  excluding  relay  clerks,  factory  clerks,  and 
Koyal  Engineer  derks. 

719.  Ninety-four  clerks  to  assist  him  at  an  ex- 
penditure of  13,205 /.?— Yes.  The  cost,  how- 
ever, 1  make  11,131  /. 

720.  Now  I  ask  you  whether,  from  your  ex- 
perience, you  do  not  think  that  that  is  too  large 
a  staff  for  the  purposes  of  the  engineer  in  chiefs 
office  ? — With  regard  to  the  duties  performed  in 
the  engineer  in  chiefs  office,  I  am  bound  to  say 
that  the  staff  is  insufficient  for  the  work  done. 

721.  I  am  not  alluding  to  the  engineer  in 
cbicf  3  office  in  the  sense  in  which  you  use  the 
term,  as  the  metropolitan  office,  but  as  the  whole 
Maintenance  Department? — I  think  it  hasatready 
been  admitted  that  the  supervising  force  in  the 
provinces  is  in  excess  of  the  present  requlre- 
menta,  although  not  of  the  original  and  past  re- 
quirements; but  where  you  nave  supervising 
officers,  and  the  correspondence  has  to  pass 
through  superintendents  and  divisional  engineers, 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  certain  records 
should  be  kept  in  those  offices  involving  clerical 
assistance. 

722.  But  now,  in  your  special  department  of 
the  office  you  have  a  good  deal  to  do  with  ac- 
counts and  stores,  have  you  not? — I  have. 

723.  First,  with  regard  to  your  own  central 
office,  is  not  a  good  deal  of  your  own  work  regu- 
larly accounting  work  ?— Certainly,  with  regard 
to  the  cash  expenditure  for  engineering  works, 
and  the  valuation  of  stores  consumed  on 
engineering  works,  that  is  to  say,  we  ccnubine 
with  the  critical  examination  of  money  expended 
and  stores  consumed,  also  the  pricing  out,  and  the 
recording  in  ledger  accounts  the  cost  of  every 
item,  so  that  we  may  check  the  cost  of  works 
against  the  Estimates,  and  present  them  in  a 
complete  fnrm. 

724.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  a  certain  portion, 
say  a  large  portion,  of  your  work  might  not  be 
dealt  with  in  the  Accountant  General's  office? — 
Certainly  not  with  economy,  and  I  do  not  think 
with  efhciency. 

725.  Will  you  explain  the  reasons  which  you 
have  for  saving  so? — In  the  first  place,  we  have 
to  handle  all  accounts  before  they  can  be  finally 
certified ;  we  have  to  criticise  the  expenditure. 
Take  for  instance  a  given  work ;  we  have  to  see 
that  a  proper  niunber  of  men  are  employed  on 
that  work,  and  that  no  exaggerated  wages  are 
pfud  for  those  men,  and  with  regard  to  stores,  that 
the  proper  stores  are  consumed  on  the  work,  and 
^at  the  quantities  consumed  agree  with  the 
calculation  of  the  quantities  which  ought  to  be 
consumed.  Having  to  go  through  the  accounts 
to  that  extent,  a  very  little  extra  handling  of  the 
acxounts  produces  them  in  a  complete  form  and 
we  are  able  to  finally  present  the  cost  of  each  work, 
and  to  compare  it  with  the  original  estimate. 

726.  Is  there  no  overlapping  of  your  accounts 
with  the  accounts  of  the  Accountant  General? 
For  example,  according  as  an  account  is  above 
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100  /.  in  value,  or  telow  100  /.,  are  there  not  two 
different  systems  of  accounting  in  the  office?— 
Tiiere  are  to  the  extent  of  the  limit  of  lOOI,; 
that  is  to  say,  the  Treasury  requireii  us  to  keep  an 
absolutely  accurate  account  of  the  cost  of  every 
work,  and  to  furnish  periodical  schedules,  show- 
ing the  original  estimate  and  the  actual  cost.  In 
the  engineer  in  chiefs  office  we  keep  a  ledger 
account  of  every  work  undert-aken  for  which  a 
special  order  is  issued,  however  small,  and  we  are 
able  to  show  the  actuaf  cost  compared  with  the 
estinoate.  The  Receiver  and  Accountant  Genenl 
at  the  present  moment  keeps  a  separate  ledger 
account  of  ail  construction  works,  limited  to  con- 
struction, estimated  to  exceed  100  and  to  that 
extent  the  work  is  duplicated. 

727.  Do  not  you  think  that  that  overlapping 
could  be  avoided? — I  have  put  forward  a  repre- 
sentation to  that  effect,  and  it  is  now  under  con- 
sideration. 

728.  But  now,  going  a  little  lower,  is  there  not 
irom  the  greatsub-division  into  divisional  engineer, 
superintendents,  and  inspectors,  a  considerate 
complication,  not  only  in  accounting,  but  ^so  in 
reporting? — Of  course  the  introduction  of  two 
officers  above  the  rank  of  inspector  does  involve 
the  passing  of  correspondence  through  two 
channels  to  the  engineer  in  chief,  instead  of 
through  one. 

729.  Is  not  the  superintendent  rather  inclined 
to  consider  himself  a  small  divisional  engineer, 
and  to  have  his  inspectors  reporting  to  him  and 
accounting  to  him  as  the  superintendent  has  to 
do  to  the  divisional  engineer? — The  superinten- 
dents are  merely  in  charge  of  sub-divisions  w 
sections  of  the  divisional  engineer's  dividon. 
They  have  independent  accounts  with  the  Re- 
ceiver and  Accountant  General,  that  is  to  say  for 
all  purposes  of  cash  accounting,  they  are  sub- 
accountants  to  the  Receiver  and  Accountant 
General,  but  their  accounts  are  examined  and 
certified  by  the  divisional  engineer. 

730.  How  much  latitude  ao  yon  allow  in 
amount  which  they  spend  for  labour  to  your 
divisional  engineers  ? — A  license  is  given  through 
the  divisional  engineer  to  the  superintendents  to 
employ  labour  beyond  the  establishment,  and 
without  the  necessity  of  applying  for  a  spe<nal 
works  order  for  incurring  an  expenditure  to  the 
extent  of  G0«.  per  fortnight  per  superintendent's 
sub-division.  The  necessity  for  that  expenditure 
has  to  be  explained. 

731.  That  is  a  very  small  latitude  that  you 
allow  to  high  technical  officers.  Does  not  that 
produce  a  great  quantity  of  forward  and  haiA 
reference,  and  complication  in  reports  and  ac- 
counts ? — It  involves  the  necessity  of  applymgfor 
works  orders,  which  is  a  form  of  authority  for 
works ;  but  of  course,  if  any  emergency  arises, 
that  limit  is  not  adhered  to,  but  the  fact  of  die 
necessity  for  the  expenditure  is  reported  for  cover- 
ing anthority. 

732.  Did  you  issue  about  2,000  works  orders 
last  year  ? — Something  like  that,  I  think. 

733.  Each  of  these  works  orders  involves 
separate  estimates,  separate  records,  separate 
checks,  and  separate  ledger  entries,  do  they  mt  ? 
—They  do. 

734.  But  of  601  of  these  2,000  works  orden  is 
it  not  the  oase  that  only  136,  or  a  quarter  of  the 
whole,  were  for  sums  above  10/.  ? — The  nnmber 
you  quote,  I  think,  refers  to  orders  under  the 
head  of  Maintenance. 
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736.  I  am  qteaking  labour  just  now? — 
Ijabour  on  acooant  of  mwntenance. 

736.  You  had  465  oases  where  the  expenditure 
on  labour  was  under  10  had  you  not  ? — I  think 
tJiat  is  eo. 

737.  Leaving,  therefore,  136»  or  only  a  fourth 
of  the  whole,  above  10/.,  where  these  works 
OT^rs  were  given  f — Yes. 

738.  Kow  does  not  that  with  any  efficient 
<^ficer8  seem  an  enormous  complication  of 
Mcounts,  to  have  separate  eetimatea,  records,  and 
checks,  and  separate  ledger  entrif<B? — It  is  some- 
what large ;  but  a  somewhat  similar  arrangement 
was  in  &rce  under  the  Electric  Company.  Of 
course  it  multiplies  labour. 

739.  But  it'  your  technical  officers  are  of  a 
skilled  character,  as  we  understand  your  divi- 
sional engineers  to  be,  might  not  a  similar  latitude 
be  allowed  to  them  to  that  which  would  be 
Allowed  by  a  contractor  to  his  under  engineers  in 
any  contract  for  the  expenditure  of  considerably 
lai^er  sums,  without  all  the  difficulties  of  a  works 
order? — It  might  be  so,  certainly.  The  object 
of  limiting  it  is  rather  to  increase  the  check,  and 
to  induce  uniformity  through  the  several  divi- 

740.  But  my  chief  object  is  to  ask  you  whether 
you  do  not  see  in  the  future  any  means  of  simpli- 
fying that  mode  of  working  ? —  We  might  enlarge 
uie  limit,  certainly.  Of  course  it  depends  upon 
the  class  of  officers  who  are  permanently  retained 
as  acting  officers. 

741.  I  want  now  to  ask  you  something  about 
stores.  I  believe  you  take  a  large  share  jn  the 
management  ol  stores  ?— I  do. 

742.  Will  you  describe  briefly  ■  the  system 
adopted  as  regards  the  purchase  of  stores  for  the 
department  ? — Atthe  commencement  of  the  year, 
or  Defore  the  comroencemrat  of  the  year,  esti- 
mates are  obtained  of  the  amount  of  work  to  be 
•done  under  the  head  of  Maintenance  and  Uenew- 
ftls,  and  also  an  approximate  id«i  of  the  work  to 
be  done  under  the  head  of  Construction.  Certain 
stores  have  to  be  provided  early  in  advance ; 
either  they  require  to  be  procured  at  a  certain 
season  of  the  year,  or  else  they  require  time  for 
their  preparation  and  manufacture.  Those  stores 
have  to  be  seen  to  first;  and  for  those,  tenders 
from  competing  firms  or  merchants  are  obtained. 
Hie  same  practice  is  followed  out  with  other 
stores ;  but  I  may  ex}dain  that  there  are  certiun 
stores  which  we  obtain  either  from  patentees  or 
from  sole  manufncturens.  There,  of  course,  the 
competition  as  regards  price  does  not  enter  into 
the  question.  These  tenders  are  obtained  and 
examined,  and  a  recommendation  is  sent  forward 
through  the  Secretary  to  the  Postmaster  GenenU 
to  accept  certain  tenders. 

743.  After  a  thorough  examination  by  the 
technical  officers,  I.  suppose  ? — Certamly. 

744.  Will  you  also  explain  the  system  in  force 
as  regards  the  records  oi  stores  obtained  and  ex- 
pended ? — When  any  new  stores  are  delivered, 
uie  officer  appointed  to  receive  those  stores  is 
advised  of  the  conditions  of  purchase ;  and  with 
r^;ard  to  certain  particular  stores  there  are  cer- 
tam  standards  up  to  which  these  stores  must 
come;  these  stores  are  received^from  the  manu- 
facturer ;  the  delivery  note  is  certified  or  altered 
in  accordance  with  the  actual  delivery,  and  those 
stores  are  debited  to  a  stock  account;  in  fact, 
before  any  accounts  for  stores  are  paid,  not  only 
do  we  obtain  from  the  officer  appointed  to  receive 
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them  a  formal  certificate  that  they  have  been  yif^  jjr  ^ 
received  in  accordance  with  the  order  or  con-  B^intir- 

tract,  and  in  good  condition,  but  he  has  to  debit  

himself  in  his  stock  account  with  these  stores,  to  ^  May  1876. 
be  subsequently  accounted  for  as  to  the  manner 
in  which  they  are  consumed. 

745.  Will  you  expl^n  to  the  Committee  what 
is  the  duty  of  the  general  technical  stait  of  the 
engineers  employed;  they  are  chiefly  employed 
upon  the  roads,  are  they  not? — Mainly  upon  the 
roads. 

746.  I  am  not  speaking  of  the  traffic  just  now, 
but  of  the  maintenance  ? — They  are  employed 
mainly  on  the  roads,  but  they  are  also  emj)loyed 
in  supervising  the  construction  works  and  the 
maintenance  services  rendered  by  the  railway 
companies,  and  of  course  in  visiting  the  offices. 

747.  I  am  now  going  to  speak  altogether  about 
the  railways ;  at  the  present  moment  you  have 
63,000  miles  of  wires  upon  roads,  have  you  not  ? 
— Yes,  including  wires  maintained  by  the  depart- 
ment on  railways  in  Ireland. 

748.  You  have  45,000  miles  of  wire  main- 
tained by  the  railway  companies  themselves  upon 
railways,  have  you  not? — Yes. 

749.  And  yuu  have  10,U00  miles  in  Ireland 
maintained  by  the  Postmaster  General  on  rail- 
ways; is  not  that  so? — Yes. 

750.  Making  altogether  55,000  miles  on  rail- 
ways, and  63,000  miles  upon  roads  ?~The  figures 
are  55,000  miles  on  railways,  and  53,000on  roads. 

751.  On  the  roads  your  property,  110  doubt,  in 
wires  and  posts,  is  thoroughly  known  to  you,  and 
well  scheduled  ? — It  is. 

762.  Is  that  the  case  in  regard  to  the  property 
of  the  Postmaster  General  upon  railways  V — ^In 
most  causes  we  can  identify  our  wires  on  the  rail- 
ways ;  at  any  rate  we  have  records  of  the  mile- 
ages of  them,  and  in  most  cases,  I  should  say 
generally,  we  can  identify  the  wires  on  the  rail-  ' 
ways. 

753.  Supposing  that  you  have  12  wires  upon 
posts  going  down  any  railway,  and  say  that  eight 
of  these  belong  to  the  Postmaster  General,  and 
four  to  the  railway  company,  have  you  reuUy  the 
property  of  the  Postmaster  General  caiefuUy 
scheduled,  so  that  you  can  say,  "  'I1iis  wire,  and 
that  wire,  and  that  wire  belong  to  the  Postmaster 
General,  and  the  other  wires  belong  to  the  rail- 
way company"? — We  have  not  a  schedule  of 
that  in  the  engineer  in  chiers  office,  but  I  believe 
each  divisional  engineer  can  tell  which  wires 
belong  to  the  department,  and  which  to  the  rul- 
way  company.  Of  course,  to  change  those  wires 
would  involve  the  changing  of  all  the  leading- 
in  wires;  the  railway  wires  are  led  into  the 
various  stations ;  the  Post  Office  wires  branch  off 
to  the  Post  Office. 

754.  Do  not  some  of  the  railway  companies 
contend  that  all  that  they  have  to  do  is  to  give 
you  a  certain  mileage  of  wires,  but  that  they  may 
decline  to  tell  which  are  the  property  of  the 
Postmaster  General  and  which  are  their  own? — 

I  have  heard  that  represented  of  one  company  • 
by  one  officer  in  the  Post  Office  only. 

755.  But  you  admit  that  in  the  head  office  you 
have  no  such  schedule  of  the  property  of  the 
Postmaster  (jeneral  ? — No ';  only  the  number  of 
wires.  I  may  mention  that  in  some  cases  there 
is  a  difference  in  gauge,  and  in  those  cases  we 
can  clearly  identify  tlie  wires  of  the  Postmaster 
General. 

756.  Will  you  explain  to  the  Committee  under 
what  conditions  the  property  of  the  Postmaster 
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Chairman — continued. 

General  u^on  the  railways  ib  maintained  in  a 
slate  of  efficiency,  at  what  expenditure  ? — The 
usual  charge  is  20s,  per  mile  per  wire  per  annum. 

757.  Wnich  the  railway  companies  receive 
from  you? — Receive  from  the  Postmaster  General. 

758.  On  what  conditions  do  they  receive  that ; 
do  you  certify  as  to  the  efficiency  of  the  working? 
— £vcry  account  for  maintenance  (and  those 
accounts  are  rendered  quarterly)  is  first  examined 
and  certified  by  the  divisional  engineer  having 
immediate  charge  of  the  supervision  of  that 
maintenance.  Report  is  made  to  the  engineer  in 
chief,  and  he  then  finally  certifies,  if  there  is 
nothing  to  complain  of. 

759.  On  the  whole,  the  railways  have  met  the 
Post  Office  very  fairly  in  maintaining  the  wires 
in  a  state  of  efficiency,  have  they  not  We  have 
not  had  much  difficulty,  save  perhaps  with  two 
or  three  railway  companies.  In  certain  cases  we 
have  had  occasion  to  eomnlain  that  they  have 
scarcely  kept  the  wires  as  free  from  interruption 
as  they  might  have  done,  and  we  have  deducted 
from  their  payment^  accordingly. 

7G0.  Is  there  any  definition  of  the  word 
"  Maintenance  "  in  the  Act  of  1868,  as  regards 
railway  companies  ? — I  think  not  in  the  Act,  but 
in  the  deeds  of  grants  subsequently  entered  into 
-with  the  railways.  The  wires  have  to  be  main- 
tained in  efficient  working  order  and  condition, 
to  tho  reasonable  satisfaction  of  the  inspecting 
officer  or  engineer  of  the  Postmaster  General, 

761.  But  not  a  stHtutory  condition  that  they 
shouhl  be  kept  as  efficiently  as  they  were  taken 
over  from  the  private  companies  ? — I  think  'that 
is  not  stated  in  so  many  words  ;  but  they  were 
handed  over  to  them  in  working  order,  and  they 
have  to  maintain  them  in  efficient  working  order. 

762.  In  the  same  working  order? — X  do  not 
know  whether  the  word  "  same  "  is  actually  used. 

763.  For  instance,  in  your  road  wires  you 
sometimes  find  the  necessity  for  new  improve- 
ments ;  better  insulation,  better  conductivity  of 
the  wires,  and  so  on.  Could  you  enforce  the 
improvements  which  you  make  upon  the  roads, 
upon  the  rmlways  ?  If  you  required  a  better 
insulation  than  existed  at  the  time  of  the  transfer, 
could  you  obtain  it  from  the  railways  by  any  con- 
ditions which  you  possess? — As  the  rate  fixed 
for  maintenance  was  based  upon  the  existing 
insulation  at  the  time  of  transfer.  I  do  not  think 
we  could  compel  the  railway  companies  to  take 
out  those  insulators  and  introduce  an  improved 
form  either  at  the  same  price  or  at  an  increased 
price,  without  contributing  to  the  cost  of  that 
operation.  I  think  for  the  rate  of  payment  fixed, 
all  they  have  to  do  is  to  maintun  in  good  con- 
dition plant  of  the  same  claes  as  that  handed  over 
to  them. 

764.  In  the  Act  of  1868,  is  not  the  whole 
question  with  regard  to  this  important  subject  of 
maintenance,  contained  in  the  following  four 
lines :  "  The  railway  company  shall  maintain  all 
the  posts  and  wires  used  for  public  messages,  the 
Postmaster  General  paying  for  the  same  as  may 
be  agreed  or  settled  by  arbitration is  there 
anything  else  in  the  Act  except  that? — No,  I 
believe  that  comprises  the  whole  of  the  obligation 
under  the  Act. 

765.  "Would  it  not  be  very  advisable,  both  in 
the  interests  of  the  railway  companies,  and  in  the 
interests  of  the  Post  Office,  that  there  should  be 
some  definition  of  the  term  "  Maintenance,"  so  as 
to  introduce  improvements,  and  to  prevent  con- 


ChairmaH — continued, 

fusion  ? — I  think  some  amplification  of  the  term 
"  M^ntenance  "  is  desirable ;  but  if  you  intro- 
duce the  question  of  improvements,  except  you 
make  also  a  proviso  that  such  improvements, 
when  desired  by  the  Postmaster  General,  shall 
be  paid  for,  1  think  you  would  raise  the  terms  for 
maintenance.  You  will  observe  that  the  Act 
provided  that  the  railway  conipany  shall  main- 
tain, and  the  Postmaster  General  shall  pay  for 
the  same.  If  you  require  an  increased  service 
under  the  head  of  Maintenance,  I  think  you  must 
provide  for  increased  payment. 

766.  Supposing  you  had  some  such  general 
reguhition  as  this,  that  if  you  considered  better 
insulation  necessary,  so  much  per-centago  upon 
the  cost  should  be  charged ;  that  would  be  a 
general  principle  which  is  not  included  in  such 
a  paragraph  as  that  which  I  have  just  read  ?— 
That  is  so  ;  but  leaving  the  question  of  payment 
to  arbitration,  I  tliink  we  could  easily  come  to 
terms  with  the  railway  companies  as  to  remune- 
ration for  improvements. 

767.  The  telegraph  engineers  on  the  railways 
were  chiefly  derived  from  the  old  com^nnies^ 
were  they  not? — Mostly  so. 

768.  And  therefore  they  have  the  experience 
of  the  old  companies,  and  work  according  to 
some  standard  ? — To  a  certain  extent  they  go  on 
the  same  lines  as  the  companies  did. 

769.  But  supposing  that  these  engineers  die 
out,  what  stanasrd  ot  maintenance  on  the  nul- 
ways  will  you  have  ;  have  you  any  rommon  ex- 
perience on  the  railways  to  keep  up  a  common 
standard?  —  We  have  not;  but  I  think  the 
provision  that  they  shall  be  mainluned  to  the 
reasonable  aatisfacUon  of  the  Postmaster  Gene- 
ral is,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  protecting  provision. 

770.  Where  is  that  contained  ? — In  the  deeds 
of  grant. 

77 1.  Have  ^on  not,  in  the  case  of  one  railway, 
a  special  provision  up  to  the  ^ear  1880,  that  no 
one  shall  judge  except  the  engineer  of  the  railway 
whether  it  is  sufficiently  maintained  or  not? — 
There  is  such  a  provision  in  a  very  exceptional 
agreement  inherited  from  one  oi  the  telegnqih 
companies,  the  Mimetic,  and  perpetuated  for  ft 
certiun  term  of  years  under  the  Postmaster 
General. 

772.  That  the  Postmaster  General  shall  pay  for 
the  maintenance,  but  that  he  shall  be  no  judge  of 
whether  the  maintenance  is  good  or  not ;  that  is 
the  South  Eastern  Railway,  is  it  not  ? — There  ia 
some  such  clause  in  the  case  of  that  railway. 

773.  Are  not  your  conditions  with  railw^s 
various  as  to  your  powers  upon  railways.  I'he 
London,  Chatham,  and  Dover  is  the  most  precise* 
is  it  not  ? — I  think  it  is.  They  are  similar  as  far  as 
we  could  obtain  the  same  conditions  from  the 
railway  companies. 

774.  Kow  supposing  that  two  wires  upon  a  line 
ceased  to  be  of  value,  could  you,  under  your 
arrangements  with  the  railways,  take  away  these 
two  wires  and  cease  to  pay  tiie  1  /.  mileage  for 
them,  or  must  the  wires  remain  in  perpetuity  as 
inherited  from  the  company,  whether  required  or 
not? — ^In  the  case  of  some  few  railways,  there  is 
a  provision  in  the  agreement  scheduled  to  the 
Act,  that  we  shall  not  discontinue  or  remove 
wires  off  the  railway  without  the  consent  of  the 
company.  We  have  been  in  the  habit  when  we 
have  thrown  a  wire  out  of  use,  in  many  cases,  of 
giving  orders  ibr  its  removal,  and  in  most  cases 
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the  order  has  been  conaf^ed  with  without  ques- 
tion. 

775.  But  the  dear  condition  of  power  ia  scarcely 
decided, is  it? — Perhaps  not  definitely.  Perhaps 
you  will  bear  in  mind  that  in  some  cases  the  pay- 
ment for  way  leave  constitutes  the  whole  compen- 
sation t>t  the  railway  company  for  their  rights 
under  iho  monopoly  clause ;  and  in  such  cases 
they  are  protected  by  a  provision  that  we  shall 
nuke  a  minimum  annual  payment  for  way  leave, 
and  which,  of  course,  is  quite  fair  and  proper.  In 
others,  where  a  lump  sum  has  been  paid  down, 
there  is  no  such  sUptuation  as  to  a  minimum  pay- 
ment. 

776.  Are  the  conditions  for  posts  and  wires 
equally  the  same  in  railways  as  for  postal  services, 
for  keeping  them  up  in  a  state  of  efficiency ;  in 
other  words,  are  the  same  conditions  required  for 
posts  and  wires  used  for  railway  purposes  and  for 
postal  purposes ;  are  the  same  conditions  of  con> 
struction  and  maintenance  required  in  both 
cases? — In  the  case  of  the  postal  wires  they 
often  form  sections  of  very  long  circuits,  and  the 
standard  of  insulation  required  for  railway  wires 
would  scarcely  come  up  to  the  standard  required 
for  postal  purposes. 

777.  And,  xor  instance,  on  the  railway  do  you 
require  the  wiring  of  the  poles  for  railway  pur- 
pose as  you  do  for  postal  purposes? — With  regard 
to  the  condition  of  the  posts,  if  they  are  sufficient 
to  maintain  tfae  wires  at  a  proper  heij^ht  from  the 
cn)und,aod  sufficiently  strong  to  withstand  gales,  if 
uieyare  sufficient  for  railway  purposes,  they  would 
be  sufficient  for  postal  purposes. 

778.  Then  there  is  not  much  difference  between 
them  ? — No,  not  in  ihe  case  of  poles. 

Mr.  Sclater-Bootk. 

779.  You  spoke  just  now  of  an  injurious  bar- 

fab,  so  to  speak,  which  you  inherited  from  the 
lagnetic  Telegraph  Company? — Through  the 
South  Eastern  Company. 

780.  Was  it  incumbent  upon  you  to  take  over 
that  injurious  bargain;  what  were  the  circum- 
stances?—I  had  nothing  to  do  with  that  negotia- 
tion with  the  $outh-£astem  Railway  Company, 
and  I  am  afndd  I  can  soarcely  answer  that  ques- 
tion. I  do  not  think  we  shall  have  to  endure  that 
particular  agreement  under  the  same  conditions 
throughout  the  terms  stipulated  for.  I  think  we 
shall  reduce  that  agreement  to  terms  similar  to 
those  which  exist  for  the  rest  of  the  Post  Office 
wires. 

781.  The  Chairman  spoke  about  the  difference 
which  there  is  between  the  actual  number  of 
superintendents  and  the  number  borne  on  the 
Estimates  for  the  coming  year.  Those  Estimates, 
I  suppose,  were  prepared  some  time  ago? — Yes. 

782.  When  were  they  prepared? — In  October 
last. 

783.  When  the  department  was  being  newly 
org^ised  ? — It  was  under  consideration ;  and  no 
alteration  was  made  in  the  establishment  on 
account  of  vacancies. 

784.  Is  it  the  fact,  then,  that  the  10  vacancies 
or  so,  of  wluch  you  have  spoken,  are  being 
experimentally  kept  open  by  the  Postmaster 
General,  with  a  view  to  seeing  what  reductions 
may  be  practised  ? — They  are  purposely  kept  open. 

782.  JDocs  the  same  observation  apply  to  the 
linemen  ? — The  linemen  borne  on  the  establish- 
ment are  short  of  the  actual  number  required. 

786.  But  still  you  have  not  placed  the  full 
0.1  U4. 
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number  of  those  that  you  actually  employ,  upon   

the  Estimates,  with  a  view  to  see  whether  or  not  3  -^^y  jg-f, 
that  will  be  s  final  requirement  ? — In  the  case  of 
the  linemen,  it  is  a  question  not  yet  settled  as  to 
the  conditions  under  which  new  linemen  shall 
enter  the  service. 

787.  Do  you  look  forward  to  an  increased 
number  of  linemen  being  required  ? — Except 
perhaps  in  Ireland,  I  do  not  think  there  will  be 
any  increase  beyond  the  actual  number  of  line- 
men now  employed. 

788.  The  whole  question  of  the  number  of 
officers  who  will  be  hereafter  required  for  the 
maintenance  branch  of  the  telegraph  service,  I 
understand,  has  engsged  a  great  deal  of  attention 
in  the  department  during  the  last  six  months  ? — 
Certainly  the  matter  has  been  carefully  inquired 
mto,  and  a  report  has  been  submitted. 

Mr,  John  Holms* 

789.  In  relation  to  the  numbers  employed,  let 
me  ask,  \yhat  were  the  numbers  that  you  said 
were  actually  employed  of  linemen? — In  the 
provinces,  363  ;  that  includes  36  mechanics  and 
engine  men ;  either  engine  men  attending  pneu- 
matic engines  or  mechanics,  otherwise  brass- 
workers;  it  is  not  proposed  to  establish  these 
men. 

790.  Does  the  363  include  those  that  you  spoke 
of  as  being  employed  in  London,  the  42  ?— No, 
they  are  extra  to  those,  and  also  to  the  Uoyal 
Engineers. 

7^1.  As  regards  inspectors,  what  is  the  num- 
ber employed  in  London  ? — Twenty-one. 

792.  And  the  number  employed  in  the  pro- 
vinces?— Seventy  one,  exclusive  of  tfae  Royal 
Engineers ;  the  bulk  of  those  employed  in  London 
are  employed  in  the  central  telegraph  station,  t.tf., 
in  the  instrument  gallery. 

793.  1  hen  your  actual  number  is  a  littie  less 
than  in  the  Estimates  ?— A  littie  less. 

794.  You  have  chiefly  to  do,  I  tiiink,  with  the 
purchase  of  stores  ? — I  have  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  that. 

795.  'I'here  is  no  storekeeper,  I  think  ? — No, 
■not  a  Storekeeper  General,  but  every  supenn- 
tendent  is  to  a  certiun  extent  a  storekeeper ;  they 
render  their  monthly  accounts. 

796.  You  have  to  do  with  the  purchase 
stores  ? — Yes. 

797.  What  is  the  character  of  the  stores  pur- 
chased ? — The  lai^  items  are  timber,  iron  wire, 
gutta-percha  wire,  cross  arms,  insulators,  bolts  of 
all  kinds,  and  apparatus  of  all  kinds. 

798.  What  u  the  value  of  stores  that  you 
purchase  annually,  in  round  numbers?— I  should 
think  something  under  100,000  A  a  year.  About 
60,000/.  for  the  year  ended  31  March  1876. 

799.  That  is  for  the  whole  country  ?— Kor  tiie 
whole  country,  both  for  construction  and  main- 
tenance. 

800.  You  stated  that  a  portion  out  of  those 
stores  were  such  that  you  could  not  buy, by  ten- 
der; that  is  to  say,  they  were  from  patentees  or 
from  sole  manufacturers  ? — Yes. 

801.  What  proportion  may  be  of  tiiat  nature  ? 
— A  small  proportion  only. 

802.  How  much,  should  you  fancy? — About 
8,000/.  to  10,000/.  would  cover  it. 

803.  Then  you  stated  that  tiie  next  was  pur- 
chased by  tender  ? — Yes. 

804.  Do  you  mean  by  open  tender  or  by  a 
selected  list  ?— In  certain  cases  by  open  tender, 
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Wv^er.     but  more  generally  speaking  by  oompetition  be- 

Iff    Tow'  ^-w^en  selected  finna,  the  result  of  trials. 

«"y  >«»7<^  805.  And  how  is  that  selection  made,  and  by 
whom  is  it  made  ? — Bither  by  myself  or  the  En- 
gineer in  Chief. 

80(i.  Then  you  or  the  engineer  in  chief  have 
the  power  of  putting  on  that  list  or  taking  off  it 
any  manufacturer?  —  Of  inviting  tenders  from 
them,  and  recommending  the  Secretary  or  the 
Postmaster  General  the  acceptance  of  any 
one. 

807.  What  objection  is  there  to  letting  all  the 
world  tender  ? — -It  would  largely  increase  the 
labour  of  the  office,  and  of  course  you  would  have 
to  run  a  great  risk  as  to  the  ability  of  tihe  persons 
tendering  to  fulfil  their  contracts. 

808.  Have  you  ever  tried  that? — We  have 
tried  it  with  timber  and  with  iron  wire,  and 
with  some  forms  of  apparatus. 

809.  And  you  found  a  difficulty  in  it,  did 
^ou? — A  very  great  deal  of  trouble  indeed; 
in  &ct  in  the  case  of  timber  certain  tenders  were 
made,  and  in  some  coses  accepted  when  the  per- 
sons were  utterly  unable  to  obtain  the  materials 
or  supply  them. 

810.  In  the  case  of  timber,  then,  you  have  a 
selected  list? — Timber  we  generally  advertise 
for,  because  it  is  chiefly  foreign  tunber  that 
we  employ. 

811.  Then  that  is  open  tender,  is  it?~That 
is  generally  open  tender. 

812.  Then,  as  regards  wire,  what  is  the 
practice?— For  that  we  have  mainly  selected 
firms  now* 

813.  What  number ?— There  were  four;  but 
they  have  practically  been  reduced  to  two. 

814.  Are  those  British  manufacturers?  — 
Yes, 

815.  Would  you  object  to  foreign  manufac* 
turers  tendering  ?  —  We  have  tried  foreign 
makers,  but  their  quality  did  not  crane  up  to 
our  standard. 

816.  But  then  supposing  a  foreigu  maker 
wished  now  to  tender,  what  would  he  require  to 
do?— He  would  communicate  with  the  Secretary, 
and  the  letter  would  be  referred  to  us,  and  we 
should  ask  him  to  submit  samples. 

817.  But  does  not  the  fact  of  your  having 
only  that  limited  number  on  the  list,  to  some  ex- 
tent shut  the  door  on  the  public  tendering,  or 
seeking  to  tender? — It  is  open  to  any  manu- 
faoturer  to  offer  to  submit  samples,  which  we 
should  ask  them  to  do;  but  there  are  certain 
conditions  which  we  attach  to  our  specification 
which  very  few  manufacturers  can  fulfil. 

818.  Have  you  no  purchases  by  private  pur- 
chase, apart  alt<^ether  from  patentees  and  sole 
manufacturers  ? — No. 

819.  What  may  be  the  value  of  vour  stores  on 
an  average  that  you  have  in  hand  ? — I  think  at 
the  present  moment,  including  submarine  cables, 
it  is  about  130,000  /. 

820.  Is  it  necessary  to  keep  so  large  a  stock  ? 
— I  do  not  tiiink  we  could  reduce  it  very  much ; 
timber  requires  to  be  awatmed,  and  we  are 
obliged  to  have  a  large  stock  of  apparatus  of 
various  forms. 

821.  As  regards  old  stores,  have  you  any  old 
stores  ? — Yes. 

622.  What  value  may  you  have  of  old  stores 
on  the  average,  at  any  ^yvd.  period?— Under 
the  head  of  old  stores  we  include  battery  refuse. 
Mid  old  cc^per  and  nno  plates,  whidi  of  course 
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ran  up  the  amount;  but  our  ordinary  old  stotei 
would  consist  of  decayed  poles  and  old  rusty 
wires,  unfit  for  furtiier  use. 

823.  Nothing  of  ereat  value  ?— I  should  think 
from  300  L  to  500  I.  would  cover  the  annual  value 
of  our  old  stores  proper ;  but  the  copper  deposit, 
and  the  old  copper  plates  from  batteries,  whicb 
are  taken  great  care  of,  run  up  ^e  sum  to  perhaps 
more  than  double  that. 

824.  Still  the  whole  amount  is  not  very  im- 
portant?—No,  not  very  large. 

825.  I  think  you  ittated  that  the  railway  com- 
panies  received  20  «.  per  mile  per  annum  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  wires  along  the  railway?— 

Yes. 

826.  What  do  you  find  to  be  the  cost  of  main- 
taining wires  upon  the  63,000  miles  of  r(wd 
which  you  have  ? — It  is  very  dijficuU  to  separate 
the  cost  of  the  maintenance  a£  any  particular 
class  of  work,  because  the  same  man  who  under^ 
takes  the  renewal  of  limber,  the  renewal  and 
maintenance  of  wire,  and  the  removal  of  faults, 
attends  also  to  underground  work,  to  over-house 
work,  and  to  the  battery  and  apparatus  main- 
tenance of  the  several  offices;  so  mat  it  is  very 
difficult  to  obtain  any  exact  measure  of  the  cost 
of  any  particular  section  of  the  work  that  the 
one  man  attends  to ;  but  I  should  g-ather,  taking 
into  account  the  cost  of  conveyance,  that  the  cost 
per  mile  on  the  roads  exceeds  20 

827.  But  is  it  not  necessary  to  know  that,  in 
order  to  see  how  far  you  are  paying  the  railways 
too  well  or  otherwise? — I  have  no  doubt  that 
the  20  s.  paid  to  the  companies  gives  them  some 
profit ;  but  when  you  take  into  consideration  the 
fact  that  each  wire  has  to  bear  its  proportion  of 
the  cost  of  the  maintenance  and  renewal  of  the 
poles  by  which  it  is  supported,  and  that  the  de- 
partment has  no  right  to  free  passes  for  the  men, 
or  the  free  carriage  of  the  stores  for  that  du^,  I 
do  not  think  that  Uie  20  gi  ves  them  an  unreason- 
able profit. 

828.  You  have  to  do  with  the  maintainiog  aa 
well  as  the  laying  of  the  wires  generally,  have 
you  not  ? — Yes. 

829.  When  you  wish  to  calculate  the  deprecia- 
tion, how  many  years  do  you  estimate  a  wire  to 
last? — It  depends  on  the  position  in  which  it 
is  erected.  In  towns  where  they  are  erected 
over  houses,  from  four  to  six  years  perhaps  would 
see  the  end  of  most  wires.  In  clean  country, 
especially  on  the  road  where  it  is  away  from 
the  smoke  of  the  engines,  probably  30  years 
would.be  the  life.  On  railways,  and  especially 
in  cuttings,  it  is  very  much  shorter. 

830.  Have  you  formed  in  your  own  mind  any 
judgment  of  what  you  would  call  the  average 
time  ? — On  the  average,  taking  all  the  localities, 
probably  from  15  to  22  years  would  be  a  fair 
average. 

831.  Then,  as  to  instruments;  how  long  do 
instruments  generally  last? — The  instruments 
are  from  time  to  time,  when  necessary,  brought 
i^to  the  liEtctory  and  repaired  ;  so  that  as  lon^  as 
the  case  holds  t<^ether,  and  this  can  be  repaired 
or  renewed,  the  working  parts  are  renewed  from 
time  to  time ;  so  that  the  life  of  ivn  instrument, 
unless  it  is  superseded  by  an  improved  form, 
would  be  very  long. 

832.  It  is  somewhat  difficult,  perhaps,  to  form 
a  very  clear  estimate  ? — It  is.    Except  from  an 
instrument  becoming  obsolete,  owing  to  improve- 
ments. 
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ments,  it  is  very  aeldcnn  that  an  instrument  is 
actoally  done  avay  vrith. 

833.  What  is  the  cost  of  an  instrument,  on  the 
average  ? — It  varies ;  we  have  several  classes  of 
instruments,  and  it  therefore  varies,  of  course, 
very  materially.  And  each  instrument  is  com- 
posed in  most  cases  of  several  parts,  except  the 
simple  single  needle. 

834.  Now  how  many  kinds  of  instruments  have 
you  employed  ? — The  most  simple  form  of  instru- 
ment which  we  employ  is  the  A  B  C.,  the  alpha- 
betrcal  dial  instrument  of  Wheatstone.  Then 
come  single  needles,  sounders,  Morse  ink-writers, 
duplex  sounders,  and  duplex  Morse  inkers,  and 
Wneatstone's  automatic  instruments. 

835.  Which  form  the  largest  proportion? — I 
suppose  the  largest  number  of  instruments  of  any 
one  class  used  is  perhaps  divided  between  the 
ABC  instrument  and  the  single  needle.  The 
ABC  zmtrument  is  used  to  serve  small  post 
offices,  where  they  have  not  trained  telegvaph 
clerks.  Then  the  single  needles  are  the  next 
grade  above  that. 

836.  And  what  instrument  do  yuu  put  in  now 
when  you  want  new  instruments  ? — We  are  try- 
ing now  to  introduce  the  sounder  where  new 
ustmnients  are  employed,  and  no  very  great 
or  exceptional  speed  is  necessary. 

837.  Will  you  tell  the  Committee  the  price  of 
those  three  that  you  use  that  you  have  just 
named  ? — The  Wheatstone  ABC  instrument, 
the  set  complete,  including  an  alarum,  costs 
aboot  12  /. 

838.  And  the  needle  ?— About  4  /. ;  but  it  in- 
volves the  cost  of  batteries.  A  single  needle  and 
batteries  would  come  to  about  from  6  f.  to  7  /. 

839.  Then  the  sounders  ?— The  sounder  itself 
is  a  very  cheap  form  of  instrument ;  but  it  in- 
volves tj^e  use  of  a  key,  and  of  a  relay,  and  of 
main  batteries,  and  of  local  batteries. 

840.  But  including  all  those,  what  does  it  cost? 
—About  11/.  or  12/. 

841.  Could  you  put  an  average  length  of  time 
upon  them  at  all  with  regard  to  their  life  ? — Ex- 
cept from  an  instrument  becoming  partially  obso- 
lete, I  do  not  know  that  we  have  found  an  appa- 
ratus actually  wear  out  from  wear  and  tear, 
because  working  parts  are  renewed  from  time  to 
time,  as  may  be  necessary. 

842.  As  to  the  wires,  there  were  a  great  num- 
ber of  wires,  of  course,  taken  over  at  the  time 
that  you  took  over  the  whole  system  from  the 
telegraph  companies  ? — Yes. 

843.  Is  it  not  likely  that  you  will  require  to 
hare  a  very  considerable  number  of  renewals 
soon,  on  account  of  the  number  taken  over  then? 
— In  the  case  of  wires  on  the  railways  the  re- 
newals will  fall  on  the  railway  companies ;  that 
comes  under  the  20  ».  payment. 

844.  Then  the  others  were  put  up  by  your- 
selves ? — Those  on  the  roads  were  either  inherited 
from  the  telegraph  companies,  who  mainly  used 
the  roads,'or  nave  been  added  since. 

845.  Those  that  have  been  inherited  from  the 
telegraph  companies  along  the  roads,  of  course, 
will  in  all  probability  require  to  be  renewed  very 
soon  ? — A  large  amount  of  renewal  was  made  im- 
mediately after  the  transfer,  to  put  the  lines  in 
working  condition,  for  which  in  most  cases  an 
allowance  was  made  by  the  telegraph  com- 
panies. 

846.  Therefore  you  do  not  anticipate  any  very 
great  expenditure  .arising  fr<»n  the  necessity  of 
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Seat  renewals  ? — 'I'here  will  be  some  renewals  WiiOer. 
Iling  in,  and  probably  some  considerable  re-   

new  a  Is  will  fall  in  at  one  and  the  same  time,  ^  May  1B76. 
although  we  are  doing  our  best  to  spread 
those  renewals  over  a  series  of  years.  But 
naturally,  from  a  large  amount  of  renewal 
having  been  done  just  about  the  iime  of  the 
transfer,  and  from  the  fact  that  many  new  lines 
were  put  up  within  the  first  three  years  afler  the 
transfer,  those  to  a  certain  extent  will  fall  in  for 
renewal  at  and  about  the  same  time.  I  said  that 
we  go  on  renewing  from  day  to  day,  and  are  en- 
deavouring to  spread  it  as  would  be  the  case  in 
an  ordinary  -Wky. 

847.  Taking  it  over  all  this  mass  of  wire  that 
you  have,  of  course  naturally  there  is  some  poi^ 
tion  of  it  that  is  very  much  worked,  and  others 
not  ver^  much  V — Katurally  so ;  the  wires  on  ihe 
trunk  hues  connecting  large  towns  are  worked  at  • 
a  very  high  ^ed. 

848.  What  are  the  trunk  lines? — The  line» 
from  London  to  Liverpool,  London  to  Manches- 
ter, London  to  Birmingham,  London  to  Edin- 
burgh, are  all  trunk  lines,  and  there  are  many 
more. 

849.  Taking  any  one  of  those,  for  instance, 
that  from  London  to  Manchester,  what  is  the 
power,  do  yon  think,  at  present  of  the  existing 
wires  to  do  more  work  ;  could  they  do  twice  or 
three  times  as  much  work  if  they  had  it  to  do? — 
There  is  some  margin  for  additional  work  on  the 
lines  between  London  and  Manchester,  but  chiefly 
in  this  direction,  that  we  shall  have  to  use  on  vX 
wires  fast  speed  instruments  if  the  tiafBc  should 
require  it;  but  when  you  come  to  do  that,  you  come 
to  a  certain  sort  of  limit,  because  if  all  wires  are 
worked  at  high  speed  and  one  fails  from  weather 
or  accidentid  causes,  then  all  your  other  wires 
will  be  more  pressed  ;  but  there  is  room  by  the 
introduction  of  fast  speed  instruments  on  more 
wires  than  they  are  at  present  used  on,  for  some 
extension  of  tra65c. 

850.  But  without  adding  anything  at  all,  is 
there  no  margin  at  the  present  moment  for  doing  , 
more  work  upon  that  trunk  line  ? — If  you  mean 
witisout  changing  instruments,  I  think  nut  very 
much,  not  in  the  busy  part  of  tJie  day. 

851.  But  taking  the  whole  day  through? — Of 
course  after  the  rush  of  business  hours  and  be- 
fore the  wires  are  used  for  press  traffic  at  night, 
there  may  be  a  margin  for  more  traffic  without 
change  of  instruments;  but  that  depends  on 
whether  you  can  get  the  messages  out  of  business  . 
hours. 

852.  The  object  of  m^  question  is  only  to 
know  what  is  the  capacity  of  a  wire  to  work 
during  the  whole  time  of  the  day,  not  at  any  par- 
ticular hour ;  what  is  the  capacity  of  that  wire 
for  carrying  messages? — If  you  had  messages  to 
send,  a  wire  might  work  at  the  same  speed 
during  the  24  hours. 

853.  Could  it  carry  five  times  the  number  of 
messages  that  it  carries  now  ? — I  think  not  be- 
tween London  and  Manchester. 

854.  Could  it  three  times  ? — I  may  say  that 
during  the  night  those  wires  are  pretty  well  as 
much  occupied  as  during  the  day ;  that  is  to  say, 
certain  wires  are  set  apart  and  leased  to  certain 
newspapers,  and  we  cannot  use  them  for  messages 
whilst  so  employed;  other  wires  are  used  for  uie 
transmission  of  messages  to  the  provincial  news- 
papers, and  therefore  Uiey  are  not  available  ;  and 
the  number  of  wires  available  for  messages  in  the 
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Winter.  evening  after  6  p.m,,  is  very  limited,  owing  to  the 
occupation  I  have  described, 
s  May  1876.  855,  I  not  core  when  the  messages  come 
in,  or  oi'  what  clumicter  they  are ;  but  within 
the  24  hours,  oould  you  just  now  send  twice  as 
Dvany  messages  as  you  do  send,  if  you  had  them 
all  lying  at  your  hand  to  send? — Certiunly  not 
on  the  trunk  lines. 

856.  What  proportion  of  messages  might  you 
send  beyond  what  you  do?— On  the  very  busy 
wires,  from  10  to  20  per  cent.,  perhaps,  if  you 
could  keep  them  fully  occupied  between  the 
time  when  they  .  are  emploved  on  message 
work,  during  the  busy  hours  of  the  day,  and  the 
time  when  toey  are  taken  up  for  press  work  at 
night. 

857.  TwentT  i>er  cent,  is  the  whole  mar^n, 
now,  you  think,  in  the  24  hours  ? — There  is  a 

,  period  iii  the  morning  after  the  intellij^ence  work 
IS  done,  and  probably  with  that  you  might  reach, 
perhaps,  from  30  to  40  per  cent.,  if  you  could 
keep  them  thoroughly  occupied  the  whole  time 
on  the  main  trunk  lines,  say  between  London 
and  Manchester. 

858.  Then  from  30  to  40  per  cent,  might  be 
added  if  you  hfid  the  messages  at  your  own  time  ? 
— I  should  think  so ;  but  the  time  when  the 
special  wires  are  given  up  by  the  newspapers  in 
the  morning  is  uncertain. 

859.  Then  supposing  that  you  wished  to  add 
to  the  power  of  sending  messages  beyond  that, 
would  it  be  any  costly  mutter  to  increase  the 
power  by  adding  wires?— Ye^,  that  would  brf  a 
costly  matter,  say  between  London  and  M  an- 
chester,  because  the  main  trunk  lines  arc  pretty 
well  full ;  I  mean  to  say  that  it  would  involve 
probably  a  new  route,  and  a  new  set  of  poles,  to 
increase  them  in  any  number. 

860.  Axe  there  many  private  wires? — A  great 
many  in  the  large  towns.  London,  Newcastle, 
and  Glasgow,  perhaps,  contain  the  largest  number. 

861.  Do  those .  private  wires  prove  remunera- 
tive ? — I  think  so  decidedly,  taking  them  on  the 
whole. 

Mr.  Watney. 

862.  I  think  I  understand  that  you  have 
about  130,000/.  worth  of  stores;  where  are 
they  kept  ? — At  the  different  dep&ts  throughout 
the  country,  the  position  of  which  dep6ts  is  se- 
lected as  being  most  convenient  for  distributing 
"die  mateiials. 

863.  About  how  many  dep5ts  have  you? — 
Thirty-four. 

864.  And  of  whom  are  they  in  chiuvc  ? — The 
krge  depSts  are  at  the  factories  at  Gloucester- 
road,  London,  and  Bolton,  and  they  are  each  in 
charge  of  a  superintendent.  Each  superinten- 
dent, as  a  rule,  has  a  depot  for  his  sub-division, 
under  the  control  of  the  divisional  engineer.  ' 

865.  Do  you  mean  that  a  superintendent  lives 
there? — No,  not  necessarily. 

866.  Who  is  the  permanent  oflScer  on  duty  ? — 
There  is  a  storekeeper.  He  very  ofteu  under- 
takes other  duties ;  and  when  he  is  absent,  the 
stores  are  locked.    This  applies  to  the  district 

«  dep6ts,  not  to  the  factories. 

867.  Can  you  give  me  an  idea  of  how  many 
clerks  are  employed  in  the  care  of  stores  ? — Ex- 
cept at  the  factories  there  are  in  the  provinces  no 
clerks  set  apart  for  the  actud  care  01  stores ;  the 
Btore  accounts  are  made  out  in  the  superinten- 
dents* offices  as  a  rule. 


Mr.  Tafft«y —continued. 

868.  And  the  storekeeper  is  competent  to  keep 
an  account  of  the  stores,  and  to  issue  them?  — 
Yes. 

869.  Under  whose  orders  does  he  issue  them  ? 
— Under  the  orders  of  his  superintendent. 

870.  And  are  the  stock  books  kept  in  one 
place,  all  in  London,  or  in  separate  places  ? — 
There  is  a  stock  list  which  is  kept  at  every  depot, 
showing  monthly  the  issues  and  the  receipts  of 
stores  ;  but,  of  course,  there  is  a  daily  book  in 
addition  to  that;  then  copies  or  extracts  from 
these  stock  lists  and  stuck  accounts  are  sent  up 
monthly  to  the  chief  office,  and  there  they  are 
checked,  priced,  and  the  value  of  the  stores 
brought  to  account. 

871.  There  is  one  question  which  I  have  to  ask 
you  about  the  different  classes  in  your  depart- 
ment, the  line  men,  the  inspectors,  the  superin- 
tendents, Uie  divisional  en^neers,  the  engineers  in 
chief,  and  the  secretary,  if  I  understood  rightly, 
ea<^  clas!4  reports  to  the  class  immediately  abuve 
them  ? — Yes  ;  the  inspector  reports  to  his  super- 
intendent, and  the  superintendent  embodies  th«t 
report  in  his  report  to  the  divisional  engineer. 

872.  Is  that  all  in  wridng? — As  a  riHe,  yes. 

873.  You  may  have  four  or  five  various  reports, 
then,  aboutone  question  before  it  gets  to  the  secre- 
tary ? — Not  necessarily.  If  the  superintendent 
has  made  a  sufficiently  clear  statement  of  the 
facts,  the  divisional  engineer  would  endorse  it 
with  a  few  remarks,  and  forward  the  same. 

874.  Do  you  think  it  is  advisable  to  let  so 
many  classes  report  one  to  the  othet?— No;-I 
think  there  is  one  multiplication,  probably,  that 
may  be  dispensed  with. 

875.  Which  class  is  that  ?— That  would  be, 
probably,  the  divisional  engineers  or  the  superin- 
tendents ;  most  probably  the  divisioaaf  en- 
gineers. 

876.  You  think  that  possibly  that  might  be 
done  away  with  with  advantage  t<>  the  public  ser- 
vice ? — I  es,  taking  the  present  system.  It  would 
hardly  have  been  sufficient  at  the  time  of  the 
transfer,  when  a  large  amount  of  work  had  to  be 
done  in  a  very  little  time. 

877.  But  now  that  you  have  got,  or  are  getting, 
the  system  in  somethiug  like  order,  any  improve- 
ment of  that  kind  you  think  might  be  made  ? — I 
think  there  are  too  many  grades  at  the  present 
moment 

878.  And  is  everything  done  by  report,  or  is 
there  any  personal  supervision  of  the  way  the 
work  is  done  by  the  superior  officers?— Certainly 
there  is  personal  supervision.  The  inspector 
exercises  a  supervision  over  the  linemen,  and  aids 
in  the  work ;  the  superintendent  is  a  travelling 
officer,  and  inspects  woi^k  done  through  his  inspec- 
tor, and  by  the  linemen.  Again,  the  divisional 
engineer  is  also  a  travelling  officer,  and  pezmnally 
inspects  the  lines  and  the  offices. 

879.  The  divisional  engineei^s  time  is  a  great 
deal  occupied  in  his  work,  I  suppose ;  and  there- 
fore he  does  not  often  go  about  to  inspect  the 
work,  does  he  ?— He  does  a  great  deal  of  travel- 
ling. 

Mr.  AlUopfi, 

880.  Are  you  responsible  entirely  for  the 
stores  ?— My  certificate,  or  that  of  the  engineer 
in  chief,  is  the  final  one.  I  am  personaUy  re- 
sponsible as  representing  the  engineer  in  chief. 

881.  Yours  is  the  final  certificate,  I  under- 
stand you  to  say  ? — Yes. 

882.  And  you  have  the  power,  I  suppose,  of 

appointing 
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Mr.  AUiopp — continuod. 
appointing  certain  people  to  compete,  or  other- 
wise, for  the  supply  of  these  stores  ? — The  selec- 
tion is  the  result  of  experience  erf  the  different 
muLufacturers.  Of  course,  after  a  certain  time 
Te  eliminate  from  our  Hat  those  people  who, 
eiUier  on  account  of  price  or  quality,  are  found 
unable  to  compete. 

883.  Practically  speaking,  the  power  is  left  in 
TOur  hands? — A  list  of  all  the  people  tendering 
IS  fivwarded  to  the  Secretary  with  ou;  remarks. 

Colonel  Alexander. 

884.  Did  the  arrangement  made  between  the 
War  Office  and  the  Post  Office  provide  for  train- 
ing the  Koyal  Engineers  in  working  telegraphs 
as  well  as  in  maintaining  them ;  in  the  manipu- 
latioD,  that  is  to  say  ?— 1  believe  it  did  to  a  cer- 


Colonel  Alexander — continued. 

was  certainly  made  to  provide  for  the  rapid  exe- 
cution, and  after  maintenance  of  a  large  number 
of  extensions  and  other  works. 

894.  I  mean  in  addition  to  the  persons  pro- 
vided for  on  the  Estimates,  were  no  other  per- 
sons employed  by  the  Post  Office  during  the 
extension  of  the  telegraph  system? — Only  in  the 
shape  of  labour.  ^ 

895.  Can  you  tell  me  how  many  persons  of  all 
classes,  forming  mechanics,  labourers,  &c.,  were 
employed  in  making  the  extension,  in  addition  to 
the  permanent  maintenance  staff  appearing  in 
the  Estimates  ? — I  cannot  ^ve  you  that  number 
at  the  present  moment. 

896.  But  there  was,  I  suppose,  in  point  of  fact, 
a  very  considerable  number  of  additional  men 
employed,  in  addition  to  those  provided  for  in 
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tain  cedent;  but  I  am  not  in  possession  of  the  the  Estimates?  —  Certiunly;  in  the  shape  <j£ 
whole  of  the  information  or  correspondence  with  workmen. 


the  War  Office. 

885.  Mr.  Tilley  stated  on  Friday  that  the  allot- 
ment of  a  division  to  the  Royal  Engineers  would 
create  a  redundancy  in  the  civilians  employed  in 
the  office.  Has  the  number  of  the  civil  mainte- 
nance staff  been  increased  since  tlie  allotment  of 
the  eastern  division  was  made  in  1870  to  the 
Boyal  Engineers  ?— The  establishment  of  the 
^vilians  was  not  struck  till  1872. 

886.  What  I  want  to  know  is,  since  1870,  has 
the  civilian  st^  been  increased?— If  it  has  been, 
it  has  been  only  where  it  has  been  rendered 
necessary  by  the  construction  of  new  and  ad- 
ditional lines  over  new  territory. 

887.  In  point  of  fact  it  has  been  increased? — 
There  was  no  regular  establishment  in  1870;  it 
was  in  process  oforganisation  at  that  time. 

888.  You  do  not  Know  to  what  extent  it  has 
been  increased  ? — It  has  not  been  increased  to  any 
extent  since  then,  certainly  not  in  supervising 
officers. 

889.  I  did  not  mean  only  in  supervising 
officers ;  but  in  the  general  staff  with  re&rence  to 
the  question  of  redundancy  ? — It  has  only  been 
increased  by  perhaps  a  few  linemen ;  and  I 
hardly  know  that  that  has  been  the  case,  because 
there  has  been  no  very  large  addition  to  plant 
since  1872,  when  the  establishment  was  struck, 
and  certain  men  about  that  time  were  drafted  from 
<me  section  of  Mnjor  Webber's  division  on  to  a 
new  line  that  was  then  being  completed ;  some 
few  linemen. 

890.  In  each  year's  Estimate  for  the  mainte- 
nance staff  has  a  provision  been  made  for  a 
probable  increase  in  the  force? — Since  1873,  I 
Uunk  there  has  been. 

891.  Is  there  such  a  provision  in  this  year's 
Estimates  ?'~No,  there  is  no  such  provision  in 
this  year's  Estimates. 

892.  How  has  that  sum  for  probable  increase 
been  expentled  ? — That  provision  was  rather  to 
cover  additional  hands  not  provided  for  in  the 
establishment,  but  which  additional  hands  had 
been  actually  employed  for  some  time  previously; 
I  mean  prior  to  1872. 

893.  On  Friday,  Mr.  Tilley  admitted,  in 
answer  to  the  Right  hopourable  Gentleman  in  the 
Chair,  that  the  overstaffing  of  the  Engineering 
Department  arose  from  the  desire  to  rapidly  ex- 
tend the  telegraph  system  throughout  the 
country ;  were  no  other  persons  but  those  pro- 
vided for  in  the  Estimates  employed  in  making 
that  extension?  —  The  supervising  force  esta- 
blished when  the  establishment  was  first  struck 

0.104. 


897.  You  admitted  just  now,  in  answer  to  the 
Bight  honourable  Oendeman  in  the  Chair,  that 
the  occasional  labour,  30,000/.,  was  a  greater 
charge  on  the  Estimates  than  the  permanent 
labour :  can  you  tell  me  what  proportion  of  the 
sum  of  30,000/.  for  labour  was  expended  in  the 
eastern  division  ? — I  am  afraid  I  have  not  that 
figure  with  me. 

898.  In  point  of  fact,  I  suppose  you  know  it 
to  be  a  very  small  sum;  50/.  would  cover  it, 
would  it  not,  that  is  to  say,  out  of  the  30,000  h, 
abont  50  /.  in  the  eastern  division  would  cover 
the  whole  amount,  I  suppose  ? — I  think  not. 

899.  But  a  very  tnning  sum? — It  depends 
upon  the  year  when  you  lake  that  figure.  The 
extra  labour  under  maintenance  is  involved  by 
the  renewals.  If  no  renewals  fall,  due  in  that 
particular  division  in  a^iven  year, the  extra  labour 
would  be  light. 

900.  Has  it  not,  in  point  of  fact,  been  as  low 
as  47  /.  in  the  year?—!  have  not  the  information 
necessary  to  enable  me  to  answer  that  question. 

901.  Has  there  been  a  decrease  in  the  numbers 
of  the  miuntennnce  staff'  in  the  Estimates  for 
1876-77,  eitherin  the  Civil  or  the  Military  Depart- 
ment?—  There  has  been  no  alteration  in  the 
number  borne  on  the  establishment  of  the  civil 
officers;  but  Major  Webber  made  some  deduc- 
tion, I  think,  in  the  number  of  men  employed 
upon  the  eastern  division. 

902.  Now,  how  do  you  account  for  this  de- 
crease?— In  each  year  Major  Webber  has  framed 
his  own  estimate  for  his  own  division,  and  given 
the  number  of  men  that  he  proposed  to  employ. 
Apparentiy  he  has  made  a  reduction  on  this 
occasion. 

903.  Can  you  state  to  the  Committee  the 
greatest  number  of  men  of  the  Royal  Engineers 
employed  at  any  one  time  in  the  Telegraph  De- 
partment of  the  Post  Office  ? — I  cannot  give  you 
the  number  now,  because  some  of  the  Boyal  En- 
gineers at  one  time,  when  we  were  yerj  busy, 
were  employed  on  some  construction  work. 

904.  Do  you  not  know  that  the  greatest  num- 
ber was  about  167  ? — I  believe  that  is  about  the 
number. 

905.  And  can  you  tell  me  about  the  number 
now  so  employed  ?  —  Permanentiy,  apparentiy 
there  are  47  ;  but  Major  Webber  drawa  extra 
men  as  he  requires  them,  from  time  to  time,  and 
'  returns  them  to  the  dep6t. 

906.  Does  not  that,  m  your  opinion,  prove  the 
great  elasticity  of  that  force ;  I  mean  the  fact 
that  it  can  be  increased  or  diminished  in  that 
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Colonel  AlexaTtder — continued. 

way  at  a  moment's  notice? — Naturally,  in  all 
cases  of  emergency,  in  every  department  and 
every  branch,  even  in  the  case  of  fire,  for  in- 
stance, recourse  is  always  had  to  the  military, 
because  you  have  a  trained  body  of  men,  who 
are  otherwise  idle  for  the  moment. 

907.  That  [jioves,  as  I  eay,  the  great  elasticity 
of  the  force  of  the  Hoyal  Engineers,  does  it  not  ? 
— Certiiinly,  so  far  as  they  are  at  present  trained 
in  telegraph  matters. 

908.  Have  you  ever  had  reco'uree  to  the  ser- 
vices or  those  men  formerly  employed  in  the 
Telegraph  Department  who  have  since  returned 
to  the  \\'ar  Office  ? — On  the  occasion  of  the  re- 
cent snowstorm  we  borrowed  some  men  from  the 
Boyal  Engineers  to  assist  one  of  the  railway 
companies  in  restoring  their  communications. 

909.  Does  not  that  circumstance  put  you  in  a 
position  to  procure,  on  an  emergency,  labour 
which  you  could  not  otherwise  obtain  ? — Cer- 
tunly  ;  they  are  a  disciplined  body  of  men  to 
which  yon  might  have  recourse;  but  this  par- 
ticular railway  company  did  not  require  their 
services  long;  it  was  just  for  the  emergency 
that  they  were  employed^  I  think,  three  to  four 
days. 

910.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  in  January  1876, 
at  24  hours'  notice,  the  maintenance  staff  of  the 
Boyal  Engineers  in  the  eastern  division,  sent 
men  to  repair  the  telegraphs  between  Oxford  and 
Gloucester? — They  were  drawn  either  firom  the 
Tower  or  Cbalfaam,  I  think. 

911.  But  they  were  sent  by  the  Royal  En- 
gineers, in  fact,  at  24  hours*  notice  ? — It  was  at  a 
very  brief  notice,  because,  of  course,  they  were 
unemployed  at  the  time. 

912.  And  in  March,  I  think  you  say  that  the 
men  of  the  Royal  Engineers  were  employed  in 
repairing  the  telegraphs  on  very  short  notice  in 
the  suburbs  of  London  ? — Yes,  I  think  we  got 
them  in  about  a  couple  of  days  after  they  were 
telegraphed  for;  it  was  a  limited  number. 

913.  You  would  have  had  some  difficulty, 
would  you  not,  in  obtaining  civilian  labour  in 
the  same  period  ? — Yes,  trained  civilian  labour ; 
because  there  was  a  great  demand  just  at  that 
moment  from  all  quarters  for  men  who  had  any 
experience  in  telegraphy. 

914.  So  that,  independently  of  military  con- 
dderatioMS,  you  are  of  opinion,  I  suppose,  that 
the  Royal  Engineers  form  a  valuable  reserve,  in 
the  absence  ot  skilled  labour,  for  re-establishing 
telegraphic  communication  on  an  emergency  ? — 1 
certwuly  think  that  they  do  on  an  emergency, 
such  as  a  snowstorm,  when  perhaps  sever^  lines 
are  broken  down,  and  there  is  a  great  demand  in 
all  directions  simultaneously  for  a  large  body  of 
men.  Then,  and  only  then,  would  they  be  of 
advantage ;  £  mean  that  we  have  not  felt  the 
want  of  men  in  ordinary  cases. 

916.  I  believe  that  a  large  detachment  of  the 
Royal  Engineers  was  employed,  in  conjunction 
with  the  93rd  Highlanders,  in  constructing  new 
lines  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  and  that  these 
men  were  generally  encamped ;  is  it  not  the  &ct 
that  the  Post  Office  could  not,  except  at  an  enor- 
mous cost,  have  obtained  other  means  of  doing 
this  work  ? — ^If  my  memory  serves  me  rightly,  I 
do  not  think  that  in  that  particular  work  there 
was  any  economy  from  the  employment  of  the 
Royal  Engineers ;  and  1  do  not  think  that  the 
Post  Office  Staff  would  have  had  difficulty  in 
doing  the  same  work. 


Colonel  Alexander — continued. 

916.  Do  you  not  think  that  civilians  might 
have  objected  to  being  encami>ed  in  the  High- 
lands of  Scotland  unaer  the  circumstances  ? — I 
do  not  think  so,  because  we  had  somewhat  similar 
work  to  do  in  Ireland,  and  our  men  had  then  to 
camp  out. 

917.  As  you  have  up  to  the  present  year 
estimated  for  a  probable  increase  of  force,  when 
was  your  attention  first  directed  to  the  circum- 
staocethat  you  were  over-staffed? — The  question 
has  been  under  consideration,  I  should  think,  for 
certainly  over  a  twelvemonth. 

918.  Were  not  your  eyes  first  opened  to  the 
circumstance  that  your  engineering  staff  was 
susceptible  of  reduction  by  the  report  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Treasury  last  year? — No,  I 
think  it  was  felt  that  as  the  extent  of  the  con- 
structiun  works  fell  off,  and  extensions  were 
dropped,  our  supervising  force  was  somewhat 
in  excess.  The  date  of  the  Report  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  tiie  Treasury  is  17  July  1875. 

919.  But  tiie  cirottmatance  still' remains  that 
the  proposed  reduction  of  the  force  coiucidea 
with  the  date  of  the  appearance  of  the  Treasury 
report;  up  to  this  time  you  have  estimated  for  a 
probable  increase  of  ibrce,  and  now  you  make  no 
such  estimate? — The  necessity  for  that  estimated 
probable  increase  of  force  still  exists,  that  is  in 
some  of  the  lower  grades ;  that  k  to  say,  if  the 
present  number  of  superrising  officers  is  con- 
tinued, we  must  certainly  have  clerks  to  perform 
their  clerical  duties,  which  are  not  provided  for 
in  the  establishment;  and  we  must  certainly  add 
to  our  established  linemen  the  actual  lineroea 
now  found  absolutely  necessary,  so  that  the  pro- 
bable increase  of  force  has  no  reference  whatever 
to  an  increase  in  the  supervising  staffs 

920.  You  say  that  you  require  additional  line- 
men ;  would  it  not  then  be  cheaper  to  emnloy, 
as  linemen,  Koyal  Engineers  tnan  civiBanay 
seeing  that  they  can  be  sent  back  to  the  War 
Office,  as  Lonl  John  Manners  admits,  at  any 
moment  ?  —  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  chance  of 
our  dispensing  with  any  linemen,  or  _  decreasing 
the  number  of  linemen  we  now  ^ave ;  and 
therefore  the  advantage  in  that  respect  of  being 
able  to  send  them  back  to  the  War  Office  would 
scarcely  benefit  the  department. 

921.  Could  you  give  me  any  figures  which 
show  the  comparative  cost  of  civilian  and  military 
work  ? — I  have  no  figures  with  me  to-day;  I  was 
unaware  that  that  question  would  come  up. 

922.  Would  yon  asoertidn  that  answer?— 
Yes.  {Subseguentlif  the  Witness  furnuAed  a  Siaie- 
ment.) 

923.  If  it  was  found  that  the  proportion  o 
cost  of  material  to  the  cost  of  labour  expended 
was  greater  when  the  Royal  Engineers  were 
employed,  would  not  that  circumstance  show  that 
an  economy  arose  out  of  the  employment  of  the 
Royal  En^neers,  always  supposing  them  to  be 
as  economical  of  the  material  as  others? — Not 
necessarily;  that  would  require  investigation 
into  the  class  of  materials  which  they  were 
actually  using  at  the  time,  because  the  value  of 
some  materifus  is  so  much  in  excess  of  that  of 
others;  for  instwce,  if  they  were  laying  down 
underground  work  with  iron  pipes,  and  gutta- 
percha wires,  the  proportionate  cost  of  materials 
to  labour  would  be  less.  The  class  of  work  done 
during  any  given  period  would  have  to  be  looked 
into;  it  would  not  necessarily  follow  that  an 
economy  arose  out  c£  tiieir  employment  because 
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the  pioporti(Hiate  cost  of  materials  to  ^at  of 
labour  was  greater  than  in  the  case  of  work  done 

by  dvilians. 

924.  In  the  NorUi  Eastern  DiTiBiun,for  the 
year  1875-6,  35  mechanics,  lineinen,  &a,  are 
estiniAted  for  at  a  cost  of  2,401  L ;  whereas  in 
the  Eastern  Division  for  the  same  year,  38 
mechanics,  linemen,  &c.,  are  estimated  for  at  a 
cost  of  1 ,330  /.  So  that  asAuming  the  same 
difference  to  exist  in  the  other  items  of  the  two 
estimates,  tlie  cost  to  the  Post  Office  of  main* 
taining  the  Eastern  Division  is  much  less,  is  it 
not^than  that  of  maintaining  the  North  Eastern 
XHvision  t — I  am  not  sure  that  the  actual  cost  of 
maintaining  the  Eastern  Division  is  less  than 
that  of  the  North  Eastern  Division  ;  but  if  you 
take  30  men,  the  total  wageA  of  whom  are  boroe 
hy  the  department,  and  30  men  of  the  Royal 
^o^neers,  only  the  working  pay  of  whom  is 
borne  by  the  department,  naturally  the  cost  per 
man  is  less  in  the  latter  case.  That,  of  course, 
sets  aside  the  question  whether  a  man  subject  to 
military  discipline  and  military  regulations  is,  or 
is  not  equal  as  regards  his  capacity  for  manual 
work  and  labour,  to  a  civilian. 

925.  So  that  your  answer  amounts  to  this, 
does  it  not,  that  it  is  much  chenper  to  employ 
military  labour  than  civilian  ? — I  do  not  admit 
that  it  is  cheaper  if  you  take  into  consideration 
the  work  done ;  but,  of  course,  if  you  take  30 
men  at  a  lower  rate  of  pay,  seeing  that  the  War 
(>ffice  bears  a  proportion  of  the  pay  of  Ae  Royal 
Engineers,  the  price  per  man  is  certainly  less  to 
the  Post  Office  in  their  case  than  in  that  of  the 
civilians. 

926.  But  do  not  you  think  that,  as  a  rule,  30 
men  of  the  Royal  Engineers  ore  as  good  labourers 
as  30  civilians? — I  cannot  eay  quite  whether  they 
are,  or  are  not;  but  the  working  out  of  t^e 
cost  of  work  done  will  to  a  certain  extent  show 
that 

927.  But  assuming  them  to  be  as  good,  it  is 
quite  clear,  is  it  not,  that  their  labour  must  be 
much  cheaper  than  that  of  civilians  ? — Certainly ; 
the  Poet  Office  pays  each  man  a  less  amount  of 
weekly  pay,  setting  aside  the  proportion  paid  by 
the  War  Office. 

Mr.  JRipley.  * 

928.  I  think  you  said  that  the  arrangements 
with  the  railway  companies  worked  generally 
satisfactory,  when  the  lines  were  free  from  ob- 
structions?— It  is  only  in  the  case  of  a  few  rail- 
way companies,  but  we  have  had  to  make  such 
grave  complaints  of  frequency  of  interruptions, 
or  the  like,  or  of  indifferent  working,  that  we  have 
had  to  stop  payment  of  the  muntenance  charges. 

929.  W  nat  do  you  mean  by  interruptions  ? — 
If  the  wire  is  broken,  for  instance,  that  is  what 
we  call  a  dis-connection. 

930.  And  not  repaired  promptly  by  the  rail- 
way company,  you  mean? — Yes.  A  Buocesnon 
of  interruptions  of  that  sort  would  justify  us  in 
doing  as  I  have  said. 

931.  I  presume  that  no  wires  are  used  in 
ootmnon  by  the  railway  companies  and  the  Post 
Office? — Uertmnly  not;  the  Post  Office  has  its 
own  wires  on  the  railways,  as  on  t^  roads,  and 
the  railway  companies  have  their  own  wires. 
At  certain  offices,  the  railway  companies  take 
messages  for  the  public,  and  send  them  over 
their  wires  until  they  come  to  the  point  at  which 
diey  are  handed  over  to  the  Post  Office. 

932.  The  wires  on  the  railways  belonging  to 
O.104. 


Mr.  continued 

the  Post  Office  go  direct  from  one  post  office  to 
another  ? — That  is  so. 

933.  No  connection  being  made  in  those  wires 
with  the  wires  or  apparatus  <rf  the  railway  com- 
pany ! — That  is  so. 

934.  And  in  such  oases  as  the  railway  com- 
panies having  to  send  messages  for  the  public,  as 
they  do  from  some  stations,   th^se  mzi 

are  sent  on  their  own  wires  ? — Until  some  com- 
mon handing-over  point  is  reached ;  at  those 
common  handing-over  points  we  have  a  local 
circuit  from  the  railway  station  to  the  post 
office. 

935.  Some  proposition  has  been  made  that 
there  should  be  some  additional  charg;e  for  mes- 
sages received  by  the  riiilway  companies  ? — That 
has  been  suggested. 

936.  I  Ask  whether  that  suggestion  came 
from  the  office  of  the  chief  engineer  ? — No ;  from 
the  secretary's  office. 

937.  Do  the  post  office  ])ay  a  commission  to 
the  railway  companies  ? — They  pay  a  commission 
on  the  money  taken,  the  extent  of  the  commission 
depending  on  the  extent  of  the  service  rendered 
by  the  railway  company  in  dealing  with  the 
message. 

938.  You  could  not,  perhaps,  say  what  pro- 
portion that  would  bear  to  the  cost  of  trans- 
mission by  the  post  office  itself  from  one  of  its 
own  stations? — The  railway  companies,  as  a 
rule,  would  have  a  very  short  distance,  com- 
paratively, to  send  the  message  ;  but  they  get  a 
certain  commission  if  it  involves  one  operation, 
and  a  double  commisslou  if  it  involves  a  double 
operation. 

939.  You  have  referred  to  the  pneumatic 
tubes  which  are  in  use  now  in  some  oi  the  larger 
towns;  in  how  many  towns  are  they  in  use? — 
There  is  a  very  extensive  system  of  pneumatic 
tubes  naturally  in  London.  We  have  pneumatic 
tubes  at  Birmingham,  Manchester,  Liverpool, 
Glasgow,  and  Dublin,  and  we  are  just  introduc- 
ing a  pneumatic  tube  at  Newcastle. 

940.  Could  you  indicate  very  generally  the 
directions  in  Londoil  of  these  tubes  ? — Of  course, 
they  centralise  on  the  central  telegraph  station 
in  St.  Martins.  We  have  a  double  pipe,  and  up 
and  down  tube,  to  Charing  Cross,  calling  at 
Temple  Bar.  We  have  a  single  tube  to  Ludgate 
Circus,  and  then  single  or  double  tubes  to  the 
Stock  Excliange,  to  the  Submarine  Office,  to 
Lothbury,  to  Telegraph-street,  Mincing-lane, 
Gresham  House,  Mark-lane,  Leadenhall-street, 
Comhill,  and  one  or  two  other  places. 

941.  Are  these  all  of  the  same  diameter? — 
All,  except  the  tubes  connecting  the  Stock  Ex- 
change with  the  central  station,  and  the  Strand 
with  the  central  station  are  of  a  uniform  gauge. 

942.  Could  you  tell  the  Committee  the  average 
cost  per  mile  of  the  tube  itself,  and  laying  it  ? — 
The  cost  of  laying  the  tubes  is  from  I'J  s.  Qd.io 
18  according  to  the  number  of  the  tubes  laid 
in  the  same  trench  and  the  character  of  the 
paving. 

943.  What  is  the 
lead,   encased  in  iron 
injury. 

944.  Through  tJiese  tubes  are  transmittea  the 

telegraph  messages  ? — The  messages  are  put  into 
a  gutta-percha  carrier  covered  with  felt. 

945.  Might  not  a  similar  system  be  used  for 
the  transmission  of  letters  ? — If  you  included 
letters  in  these  tubes  you  would  have  to  increase 
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Winder,  gige  of  vour  tubes,  which  would  increase  the 

3  May  1876.  ^^^^     working  very  materl^ly. 

^       *     946.  I  presume  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  state 

the  actual  cost  of  working  these  pneumatic  tubes 
relatively  to  the  cost  of  working  the  telegraph ; 
you  have  an'engine  at  one  point,  have  you  not  ? 
— We  have  engines  at  the  central  station  only, 
because  mebsages  are  brought  by  vacuum  to  that 
station.    They  are  sent  from  it  by  compressed  ur. 

947.  With  reference  to  that  mode  of  transmit- 
ting messages,  provided  it  can  be  extended^  is  it 
your  idea  that  it  would  be  as  dheap  as  telegraph- 
ing ?— It  is  far  cheaper  thah  telegraphy,  within 
limited  distances  and  where  the  number  of  mes- 
sages is  large. 

94R.  Take,  for  instance,  a  town  extending  over 
four  or  five  miles  in  one  direction,  and  four  or 
five  miles  in  another,  and  take  the  supposition 
that  all  the  various  district  post  offices  are  con- 
nected in  the  one  case  by  telegraph  wires,  and  iu 
the  other  by  pneumatic  tubes,  could  messages  be 
transmitted  more  cheaply  from  one  district  office 
to  another  by  means  of  pneumatic  tubes  or  by 
telegraph? — The  first  question  is  the  question 
of  distance.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  practi- 
cally useful  to  aid  telegraphy  by  a  pneumatic  tube 
for  a  distance  of  over,  say,  two  miles.  Perhaps 
tbat  is  a  little  beyond  the  limit  with  our  present 
size  of  tube;  and  if  you  increase  the  size  you 
increase  the  cost  of.  working  enormously.  It  is 
a  question  also  of  the  amount  of  traffic.  You 
would  want  a  sufficient  amount  of  traffic  to 
fill  several  wires  for  a  distance  of  even  two  miles 
to  pay  for  working  a  pneumatic  tube. 

949  But  if  you  have  one  central  point  you 
can  of  course  have  any  number  of  diverging  lines 
for  sending  to  the  various  points,  not  exceeding 
a  distance  of  two  miles  in  your  idea,  having  in 
the  one  case  an  engine,  by  means  of  wliicb  you 
can  send  out  the  message's,  and  in  the  o^ier 
bringing  them  back  by  compression  ? —  Of  course 
you  would  be  limited  by  the  power  of  your 
engine. 

950.  That  is  the  mode  of  working,  in  point  of 
fact?  — An  engine  or  engines  at  the  central  point, 
collecting  the  messages  by  means  of  vacuum  and 
distributing  them  by  means  of  compressed  air. 
Perhaps  two  miles  is  rather  beyond  the  limit  of 
the  practical  use  of  such  tubes  as  we  have. 

951.  But  within  that  limit  the  pneumatic  tube 
IB  economical  ? — It  is  where  you  have  sufficient 
traffic  to  warrant  it. 

952.  You  mentioned  that  you  had  a  number 
of  linesmen  over  the  country  who  did  work  in 
connection  with  the  maintenance  and  renewal 
and  making  of  new  lines,  and  so  on  ;  may  I  ask 
this  ;  these  men,  I  presume,  are  something  more 
than  common  labourers ;  you  would  call  them,  to 
a  certain  extent,  skilled  workmen,  would  you 
not  ? — Skilled  mechanics,  to  a  certain  extent ; 
not  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  term 
"  mechanics ;  "  but  skilled  workmen,  certainly. 

953.  To  what  extent,  and  bow  many  of  these 
men  are  capable  in  case  of  need  of  repairing  an 
instrument  for  instance,  or  any  of  them? — If 
there  were  a  broken  part  of  an  instrument,  one 
of  these  men  would  replace  it  with  a  new  piece; 
but  if  it  required  much  more  than  ^at,  it  would 
have  to  go  into  the  factory. 

954.  But  I  mean  any  little  repair  capable  of 
being  done  on  the  spot  without  the  instrument 
being  taken  away ;  speaking  generally,  are  all 
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these  men  capable  of  doing  that  work  ?— Th^ 
are  not  brass-workers,  but  they  can  adjust  and 
remedy  slight  defects  in  instruments. 

955.  In  point  of  fact,  you  supplement  these 
men's  labour  for  digging,  and  so  on,  by  labour 
obtained  on  the  spot  as  from  time  to  time  may  be 
required? — That  is  so. 

956.  I  think  you  stated  that  these  men's 
wf^es  were  fixed  practically  in  your  office?— 
We  recommend  their  rate  of  pay,  or  alterations 
in  their  pay. 

957.  Could  you  state  generally  what  is  the 
average  rate  of  wages  of  -these  men  who  are 
called  linemen  ? — A  number  oi  men  hare  been 
in  the  service  (having  been  taken  over'from  the 
companies)  for  a  great  number  of  years.  Line- 
men's  wages  run  from  20 «.  or  22  depending 
upon  the  locality,  up  to  a  maximum  of  about  30s. 
or  31  per  week  in  exceptional  cases.  The 
average  is  about  25  s.  or  26     I  think. 

958.  And  above  these  you  have  inspectors  and 
superintendents  ? — Yes. 

959.  Do  these  inspectors  do  any  actual  work  ? 
— In  some  cases,  especially  in  the  case  of  the 
second  class  of  inspectors ;  they  are,  as  it  were, 
foremen ;  they  rank  as  foremen  or  leading 
men. 

960.  Below  the  district  engineers,  could  yon 
tell  me  how  many  men  are  employed  as  superin- 
tendents and  inspectors,  doing  no  manual  labour, 
but  who  are  strictly  employed,  in  the  sense  of 
inspectors  ? — Of  course  the  superintendents  do 
no  manual  labour,  and  the  first  class  inspectois 
would  hardly  do  manual  labour;  but  most  of  the 
second  class  inspectors  would  lead  as  foremen. 

961.  And  above  these,  are  the  seven  divisional 
engineers?  — Above  the  superintendents. 

962.  Would  you  state  the  places  where  tbese 
divisional  engineers  are  located?— There  is  one 
in  Dublin  for  Ireland,  and  one  in  Edinbu^h 
for  Scotland  ,*  one  at  Manchester  for  the  northera 
division,  one  at  Newark  for  the  north  eastern 
division,  one  at  Birmingham  for  the  north- 
division,  and  one  formerly  at  Sonth- 
but  now  in  London,  for  the  southern 

Then  there  is  the  Boyal  En^neers' 


western 
ampton, 
division, 
division. 
963.  I 
do 


men 


think  I  have  heard  you  say  that  these 
not  exclusively  confine  themselves  to 
their  own  office,  but  that  they  travel  from  time  to 
time? — Certainly  they  are  travelling  officers  for 
the  purposes  of  supervision. 

964.  Of  course  they  daily  communicate  with 
the  head  office  on  all  matters  on  which  they  £ud 
it  necessary  to  do  so  ? — V  es. 

965.  In  addition  to  that,  do  they  make  an^ 
periodical  reports,  general  reports  <if  what  » 
going  on  in  their  district,  say,  during  each 
month? — Not  in  the  form  of  a  periodical  report 
Of  course  there  are  fortnightly  cash  accounts  Mid 
the  stores  accounts. 

966.  From  day  to  day  they  communicate  with 
the  head  office?— From  day  to  day. 

967.  Would  not  you  think  it  advisable  that 
men  occupying  these  positions,  should  from 
month  to  month  make  a  summary  of  the  im- 
portant matters  that  have  taken  place  in  their 
districts? — I  think  it  would  simply  be  a  dupli- 
cation ot  the  reports  that  they  have  made  from 
time  to  time. 

968.  Of  the  daily  reports  which  you  in  your 
office  have  to  summarise,  if  you  are  to  see  what 
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luw  been'going  on  during  that  time  ? — ^We  used  to 
have  somewhat  similar  reports  in  the  time  of  the 
companies,  but  they  were  never  put  to  any  really 
practical  use. 

969.  Would  not  a  summary  of  that  kind  now 
be  of  very  great  me  to  lay  before  the  secretary, 
in  the  general  management  of  the  telegraphs  ? — 
All  matters  <^  importance  u'e  laid  before  him 
from  time  to  time ;  and  that  would  be  simply  sub- 
mitting to  him  in  duplicate  reports  of  circum- 
stances with  which  he  is  thoroughly  acquainted 
already. 

970.  He  could  not  read  over  all  tbese  daily 
reports,  whereas  if  they  were  summarised  he 
could,  is  not  that  so  ? — £ver^  case  of  importance 
has  to  be  submitted  to  him,  either  for  his  decision 
or  for  his  information. 

97 1.  With  regard  to  these  divisional  engineers, 
are  they  allowed  a  sum  of  money  for  travelling 
expenses,  or  how  are  they  piud  ? — They  submit 
their  travelling  accounts  monthly. 

Dr.  Cameron. 

972.  I  shall  not  examine  you  at  all  about  in- 
struments, as  I  understand  another  gentleman 
will  speak  more  in  detail  on  that  subject ;  but  I 
wiah  to  ask  you  a  question  or  two  regarding 
some  answers  that  you  gave  to  the  honourable 
Member  for  Hackney,  as  I  think  they  were 
calculated  to  convey  a  false  impression  to  the 
Committee  ;  there  has  been  a  very  great  increase 
in  the  carrying  capacity  of  wires  since  the 
transfer,  has  there  not? — Certainly;  there  has 
been  the  introduction  of  the  duplex  apparatus, 
and  the  greater  use  of  the  automatic  apparatus. 

973.  The  introduction  of  the  duplex  apparatus 
means,  that  you  can  double  the  carrying  capacity 
of  any  wire? — That  is  so,  save  and  except  that 
of  course  in '  certain  states  of  the  atmosphere 
you  can  sometimes  work  singly  when  you  cannot 
work  duplex. 

974.  And  the  duplex  arrangement  is  not  the 
limit  to  which  that  system  of  multiplication  of 
the  carrying  power  of  wires  has  been  extended  ? 
— No,  there  is  a  system  of  quadruples  working, 
which  has  been  tried  both  in  America  and  m 
India. 

975.  And  which  works  ou  very  long  circuits 
on  some  of  the  American  lines  ? — Yes,  I  am  in- 
formed so.  Of  course  they  have  the  benefit  of 
a  good  climate. 

976.  Kot  only  so,  but  there  is  a  system  at 
work  in  the  Belgian  post  offices,  Siemen*s  modi* 
fication  of  Morse,  which  enables  au  ordinary- 
clerk  to  do  twice  or  three  times  the  work  which 
he  can  do  with  an  ordinary  Morse  instrument, 
is  not  that  so?— I  am  not  acquainted  with  that 
system. 

977.  And  ihese  do  not  exhaust  the  inventions 
which  have  come  into  play  for  the  modification 
of  the  carrying  capacity  of  wires ;  for  instance, 
there  is  Little's  system,  which  is  working  now  in 
the  United  States;  can  the  duplex  arrange- 
ment l>e  applied  to  the  ABC  iustruments  ^ — 
As  a  rule,  we  seldom  have  a  direct  circuit  fitted 
with  an  A  B  C  instrument.  The  A  B  C  in- 
strument is  employed  on  what  may  be  called 
omnibus  circuits. 

978.  Practically,  all  the  circuits  on  which 
the  A  B  C  instruments  are  worked,  are  CApable 
of  carrying  ten  times  die  amount  of  messages 
that  they  send ;  is  not  that  so,  so  far  as  the  wires 

aiw. 
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are  concerned  ? — I  think  that  is  rather  au  en-  Wutttr, 
larged  view  of  the  case.  ■  ^  « 

979.  Say  five  times  the  amount?— I  have  no  " 
doubt  that  many  of  our  sub-office  circuits  could 
carry  more  traffic  if  we  had  it. 

980.  I  ask  you  whether,  on  ihe  busy  wires, 
you  have  not  ^t  the  means  of  making  each  wire 
carry  many  tunes  more  messages  on  each  day 
than  it  carries,  by  the  introduction  of  more  du- 
plex or  other  high  pressure  circuits,  and  whether 
on  the  omnibus  circuits,  where  you  cannot  intro- 
duce these  improvements,  the  wires  are  not  at 
present  l^ing  comparatively  idle? — First,  you 
are  assuming  the  practicability  of  our  being  able 
largely  to  increase  the  carrying  capacity  of  our 
main  wires.  That  is  hardly  proved  as  yet  in  such 
a  climate  as  we  have. 

981.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  the  Bain  instru-  , 
ment  will  work  on  long  circuits  at  greater  speed 
than  even  the  automatic,  and  through  almost 
any  weather,  at  all  events,  through  any  weather 
that  the  Morse  will  ? — It  will  record  sisals  at  a 
higher  speed  than  the  automatic,  but  it  is  affected 

by  weather. 

982.  Not  more  so  than  the  ordinary  Morse? 
— All  fast  speed  apparatus  is  certainly  more 
affected  by  weather  than  slow,  steady  signalUng. 

983.  You  have  had  no  experience,  perhaps, 
to  enable  you  to  speak  on  that  matter  as  to 
Bain's  instrument  ? — We  have  not  had  a  long 
experience,  certunly. 

984.  You,  personally,  have  had  no  experience 
of  that  ? — Ko. 

985.  You  were  assistant  engineer   to  the 
Electric  Company  ? — I  was. 

986.  Could  you  give  me  any  idea  as  to  the 
organisation  of  the  old  companies ;  under  the 
present  system  we  have  divisional  engineers, 
and  so  on,  downwards;  what  was  the  organisa- 
tion under  the  old  companies? — We  had  me- 
chanics and  linemen,  the  same  as  the  Post 
Office  ;  we  had  also  inspectors. 

987.  No  sub-inspectors  ?  —  No,  there  were 
scarcely  two  grades  of  inspectors;  and  then 
above  the  inspectors  we  had  superintendents 
taking  the  position  of  the  divisional  engineers. 

988.  Have  you  any  figures  of  the  pro- 
portion of  each  branch;  could  you  give  the 
numbers? — We  seem  to  have  had  about  159 
linemen  on  the  maintenance  staff  of  the  Electric 


989.  What  number  of  inspectors  ? — Thirty- 
eight. 

990.  Superintendents? — Ten. 

991.  And  above  the  superintendents? — The 
engineer  in  chief. 

992.  And  an  assistant  engineer  ? — Yes. 

993.  Was  not  the  work  under  the  old  com- 
panies much  less  subdivided  than  it  is  at  present; 
that  is  to  say,  did  not  the  same  officer  look  after 
the  technical  engineering  department  and  the 
management,  and  even  the  commercial  depart- 
ment ? — The  superintendents  performed  those 
functions. 

994.  Is  not  now  even  the  engineering,  so  far 
as  the  wires  are  concerned,  to  a  large  extent 
divorced  from  the  inspection  of  the  instruments? 
— The  divisional  engineers  have  chaise  of  the 
construction  and  maintenance  of  the  wires,  and 
the  construction  and  maintenance  of  the  apjia- 
ratus,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  sive  advice  with 
regard  to  the  manipulation  of  ue  apparatus. 

E  3  995.  But 
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Winter.         995.  But  is  not  the  postmnster  to  a  certain 

  extent  responsible  for  the  instruments? —  Cer- 

3  May  1876.  tmnly  not;  not  for  the  condition  of  the  inatm- 
ments. 

996.  But  reports  concerning  the  iuBtrnmentB 
are  made  to  him,  are  they  not  ? — 1  presume  that 
the  clerks  who  are  under  the  postmaster,  if  they 
wanted  to  make  a  general  complaint,  would,  per> 
baps,  represent  it  to  him ;  but  u  there  was  simply 
a  fault  in  the  appuatus  they  would  apply  to  an 
engineering  officer  to  rectify  it,  if  they  could  not 
themselves  do  so. 

997-  You  spoke  of  tenders,  and  you  eaid  that 
a  difficulty  arose  in  the  way  of  inviting  op^ 
tenders ;  why  do  you  not  invite  tenders  for  all 
you  do  ?  1  uudentand  that  you  have  charge  of 
stores,  and  so  on;  the  honourable  Member  for 
Hackney  asked  you  some  questions  on  that  point, 
and  you  explained  that  you  did  not  purchase 
your  stores  by  tender? — Not  always  by  advertised 
tenders. 

998.  Why  ?~Take,  for  instance,  the  question 
of  iron  wire'  ef  which,  of  course,  the  consumption 
is  large ;  there  are  very  few  manufacturers  who 
can  produce  wire  containing  the  particular  fea- 
tures that  we  require. 

999.  What  are  those  features;  strength  and 

conductivity? — Conductivity  is  one  point;  flexi- 
bility and  ability  to  stretch  under  variations  of 
temperature  is  another ;  and  more  particularly  the 
supplying  us  with  wires  without  manu&cturer's 
welds  or  joints. 

1 000.  Could  not  all  these  indispensable  qualities 
be  enumerated  in  an  advertisement  for  tenders  ? 
— That  has  been  done,  but  the  manu&cturers 
have  not  the  plant  to  do  it;  they  are  unable  to 
do  it.  We  have  had  many  tenders  in  which 
they  say  that  the^  can  give  prices  for  wire,  but 
omitting  those  chief  points. 

1001.  But  do  you  advertise  for  wires  specifying 
the  points  jou  require? — Certainly,  with  a  de- 
tailed specificaticm. 

1002.  Then  yon  do  advertise?— We  did  at 
first. 

1003.  Why  do  yon  not  now? — Because  we 
obtained  offers  of  no  nse  to  us,  and  we  had  to 
correspond  and  eliminate  those  offers  before  we 
could  arrive  at  what  we  wanted. 

1004.  You  said  something,  did  you  not,  about 
some  persons  who  had  obtained  contracts  for  you 
after  having  tendered  having  fiiiled,  and  not 
having  executed  the  tender? — No ;  for  instance, 
with  regard  to  native  timber,  we  advertised  for 
native  timber  at  about  the  time  of  the  transfer, 
and  in  certain  cases  when  we  received  those  offers 
the  man  did  not  possess  the  poles  he  offered. 

1005.  At  the  time  of  the  transfer  was  there 
not  "  an  extensive  comer"  in  the  timber  trade 
in  the  matter  of  telegraph  jwles  ? — I  should 
think  not  in  fhe  case  of  native  timber. 

1006.  Was  there  not  a  large  "  ring  "formed fin: 
the  getting  command  of  all  timber  available  for 
telegraph  poles  ? — I  think  not ;  there  might  have 
been  tu  a  certain  extent  iii  connection  with 
foi-eign  timber ;  but  the  competition  was  so  keen 
that  I  do  not  think  any  ring  of  that  kind  could 
have  affected  the  prices  very  injuriously. 

1007.  Assuming  such  &  competition  to  have 
existed  (and  I  have  reason  to  know  that  it  was 
at  least  attempted),  a  failure  to  secure  satisfactory 
tenders  at  the  time  of  tlie  tranrfer  would  not  be 
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any  reason,  would  it,  for  abstaining  from  attempt 
ing  to  get  the  lowest  tenders  now  ? — There  was 
no  tack  of  tenders  when  we  advertised ;  we  wen 
inundated  with  tendera. 

1008.  And  practically  you  are  the  sole  judge 
of  what  tenders  shall  be  accepted,  are  you  not? 
— Certiuuly  not  the  sole  judge ;  either  I  or  the 
engineer-in-chief  submit  tenders  to  the  secretair 
for  the  information  of  the  Postmaster  Genera^ 
with  an  indication  or  reoommendation  as  to  whidi 
of  the  several  tenders  sulnnitted  shall  be  ac- 
cepted. 

1009.  And  how  frequently  is  your  recom- 
mendation not  followed? — It  is  generally  fol- 
lowed in  the  end.  Questions  may  be  r^sed  as 
to  why  a  certain  tender  is  recommended  Sac 
acceptance,  but  that  is  always  satisfactorily  ex- 
plained. I  do  not  recollect  any  case  in  wbidi 
our  recommendation  has  been  reversed. 

1010.  Therfefore,  practically,  you  are  the  sole 
judge  of  what  contract  should  be  accepted,  and 
that  without  any  opportunity  of  comparing  the 
prices  which  advertising  for  tenders  would  afford 
you  ? —  We  submit  a  sufficient  number  of  tenders 
to  satisfy  the  Postmaster  General  that  they  are 
reasonable. 

lOU.  Which  means,  practically,  to  satisfy 
you  ? — I  suppose  that  the  technical  officers  must 
exercise  some  judgment  in  those  matters.  They 
are  always  open  to  be  called  upon  to  explain. 
It  is  open  to  every  man  to  submit  offers,  whether 
they  are  invited  or  not;  every  person  in  the 
kingdom,  I  should  think,  knows  the  nature  <^ 
the  articles  that  we  deal  in. 

1012.  But  everyone  cannot  know  the  extent 
to  which  you  require  those  articles,  or  the  condi- 
tions under  which  you  require  them ;  supposuig 
a  fault  is  reported  on  a  road  line,  what  are  the 
steps  taken  ? — The  fault  is  reported  by  the  clerk 
in  charge  of  the  instrument  gallery  to  the  en- 
gineering officer  responsible  for  the  wires  going 
out  of  that  office. 

101.^.  What  does  he  do  then ;  what  steps  doe> 
he  take  ? — The  fault  is  either  localised  by  the 
clerk  in  charge  of  the  instrument  room,  or  by 
he  engin  eering  officer,  if  necessary,  and  a  line- 
man sent  in  search  of  it. 

1014.  In  the  case  of  a  fault  occurring  on  a 
railway  line,  what  is  done  ? — It  is  reported  to 
the  superintendent  of  the  railway^  company,  or 
any  local  officer  deputed  by  him  to  receive  those 
reports. 

1015.  What  are  tie  steps  taken ;  the  clerk  in 
charge  of  the  instrument  reports  to  the  engineer- 
ing officer  in  the  office  ? — In  the  office,  or  adja- 
cent to  it. 

1016.  And  he  reports  to  whom? — As  a  rule, 
the  clerk  in  charge  of  the  instrument  room 
would  know  whether  the  fault  was  on  a  rwlway 
line  or  a  road  line,  and  he  advises  the  engineer 
in  any  case,  and  if  it  is  on  the  railway,  the 
rulway  officer  as  well. 

1017.  And  what  does  the  engineering  officer 
do  in  that  case  ? — He,  from  the  nature  «  the  re- 
port made  to  him,  would  know  whether  he  was 
responrible  for  the  removal  of  the  fault,  or  whether 
the  railway  company  were  responsible. 

1018.  I  am  assuming  cases  of  fault  on  a  rail- 
way line  ;  is  the  poet^  engineering  officer  evw 
responsible  for  the  faults  on  a  zailway  line?— 
No,  he  is  responsible  to  see  that  the  railway 
company  remove  them  in  due  time. 

1019.  That 
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1019.  That  is  what  I  want  to  get  at;  what  is 
the  next  step  ? — If  it  is  on  a  railway,  the  railway 
olBcer  haa  been  advised ;  the  engineer  officer 
would  do  nothino:  immediately;  but  he  would 
keep  the  report  before  him,  and  see  that  that 
fault  was  remoTed  within  a  reasonable  time. 

1020.  Are  the  faults  on  railway  lines  repaired 
as  promptly  aa  faults  on  postal  lines  ? — We  have 
occasional  cases  for  eom|Haint  where  perhaps  the 
men  fail  to  discover  the  fault,  the  same  as  we 
should  have  on  the  road.  As  a  rule,  they  are 
removed  generally  in  fair  average  time ;  and  if 
they  are  not,  if  there  is  any  delay  in  rectifying 
the  faults,  the  subject  is  taken  up  with  the  railway 
superintendent. 

1021.  As  to  the  relative  efficiency  of  the  rail- 
way and  road  wires,  are  the  nulway  wires  em- 
ployed ae  efficient  as  the  wires  under  the  control 
of  the  Postmaster  General  ? — No  doubt  we  should 
prefer  to  have  the  maintenance  of  the  wires  on 
the  railway  in  our  own  hands. 

1022.  Could  you  give  any  idea  of  the  relative 
conductivity  of  the  postal  and  the  railway  wires? 
— I  presume  yoii  refer  rather  to  insulation  than 
to  conductivity  ? 

1023.  Yes? — As  a  rule,  taking  one  of  our  main 
trunk  lines,  the  insulation  of  the  nulway  wires 
will  compare  fairly,  because  we  are  constantly 
testing  them  and  making  representation?  to  the 
Tulwar  company  if  the  insulation  falls.  As  a 
rule  they  are  fairly  maintained  in  comparison 
with  postal  wires  on  the  roads. 

J024.  Is  there  any  provision  which  would 
enable  you  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  plant 
on  the  railways? — ^I  do  not  think  you  couM  ask 
the  nulway  com^ny  to  replace  a  form  of  insu- 
lator, which  was  in  use  at  the  time  of  the  transfer, 
at  their  own  cost,  by  a  better  one. 

Chairmaiu 

1025.  Who  has  charge  of  the  test  staHon  at 
the  beginning  of  a  railway  where  the  wires  are 
tested  ? — Thev  are  tested  by  postal  officers. 

1026.  But  nave  you  any  right  to  go  upon  the 
property  of  the  railway  and  examine  them  at  the 
test  station  ?— As  a  rule  they  are  tested  from  the 
pent  office  rather  than  from  the  railway  station ; 
It  is  only  in  cases  of  difficulty  that  we  should 
arrange  with  the  railway  officers  to  test  from 
de  railway  station,  because,  as  a  rule,  the  under- 
ground wires  are  so  good  that  they  do  not  affect 
the  test  materially. 

1027 .  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  it  is  not  very  clear 
whether  you  hare  any  right  to  use  the  test  sta- 
tions of  the  rulway  for  postal  purposes  unless 
yon  are  on  very  good  terms  with  the  railway 
company  ? — The  test  box,  which  is  the  easiest 
point  of  disconnecting  the  wire,  is  at  the  railway 
station,  and,  as  a  rule,  in  the  telegraph  office  at 
tiie  railway  station,  and  it  would  l)e  as  a  matter 
of  courtesy,  according  to  present  arrangements, 
tiiat  we  should  arrange  with  the  railway  telegraph 
superintendent  to  go  there,  and  test  the  wires. 

Dr.  Cameron. 

1028.  What  sort  of  insulators  did  you  use 
when  the  road  wires  first  came  under  the  charge 
of  the  Post  Office? — For  all  long  circuits  we  used 
what  they  term  a  double  shed  insulator, 

1029.  Do  you  use  it  now?— Yes. 

1030.  You  have  not,  therefore,  changed  the 
form  of  insulator  which  you  use  on  the  circuits 
requiring  most  perfect  insulation? — No. 

0.104. 
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1031.  Then  there  is  nothing,  so  far  as  in9ula-  ^^^*nUr. 
tors  are  concerned,  to  prevent  the  wires  being  as  ^  y[^y  1876* 
well  insulated  ? — Of  course  at  the  time  of  the 

transfer  these  double-shed  insulators  were  not 
universally  used ;  if  you  wanted  to  use  a  wire  not 
so  insulated  for  along  circuit  you  would  pro- 
bably have  to  substitute  a  more  cosUy  insulator, 
and  I  do  not  think  that  under  the  fixed  and  un- 
varying  charge  for  maintenance,  you  could  call 
■  on  the  railway  company  to  bear  the  expense  of 
that 

1032.  Do  any  of  the  railway  companies  use 
the  double-shed  insulators  on  postal  wires  ? — 
Certainly. 

1033.  What  percentage  of  the  postal  wires  on 
railways  would  l>e  insulated  in  that  manner  ? — 
All  the  through  and  important  ones. 

1034.  Then  you  did  call  on  the  railway  com- 
panies to  improve  the  insulators  ? — No,  they 
were  double-sbed  insulators  at  the  time  of  the 
transfer, '  or  if  not,  double-shed  insulators  were 
substituted  by  the  Department. 

1035.  Have  you  any  idea  as  to  the  proportion 
of  the  breaks  down  which  occur  on  the  road  and 
on  railway  wires? — We  have  statistics  in  the 
office. 

1036.  You  have  very  serious  breakdowns  in 
snowstorms  ? — Yes. 

1037. 1  do  not  ask  for  statistics,  but  could  you 
give  any  general  idea  as  to  whether  these  breaks 
down  were  more  frequent  on  the  road  Hneq  or 
on  the  railway  lines  ? — In  the  particular  tract  of 
country  visited  by  the  snowstorm,  they  affected 
the  road  and  the  railway  lines  equally. 

1038.  You  spoke  about  your  department  being 
concerned  in  the  manufacture  of  cables,  did  you 
not? — No,  all  cables  are  manuiactured  by  out- 
siders. I  spoke  of  the  testing  of  cables  during 
manufacture. 

1039.  You  spoke  of  one  important  division  of 
your  office  as  having  to  do  with  the  records. 
Mow  is  it  not  the  fact  that  there  is  a  great  amount 
of  recording  done  in  connection  with  the  engi- 
neering department  of  the  Post  Office  { — I  do 
not  think  unnecessarily  so,  except  it  may  be 
under  the  head  touched  upon  by  the  Right 
honourable  the  Chturman,  tiiat  is  to  say,  wat 
small  works  under  maintenance  are  dealt  with 
separately;  but  that  does  not  involve  a  large 
outlay. 

1040.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  the  Comptroller 
and  Auditor  General  reports  that  your  system 
of  distinguishing  items  expended  on  muntenance 
under  100  /.  from  those  above  ia  carried  on  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  be  unintelligible  to  him.  I  find 
he  says  here,  '*  In  no  one  of  the  24  cases  referred 
to,  could  my  department  under  the  existing 
system  have  detected  the  fact  that  the  works 
in  question  involved  an  expenditure  cf  up- 
wards of  100/.  each"? — He  would  detect  it, 
I  think,  on  the  certificates  tJiat  we  send  in,  as 
regards  works  of  construction. 

1041.  Then  as  to  this  matter,  what  is  the  pro- 
cess ;  supposing  a  lineman  is  sent  a  journey,  for 
which  the  cost  of  fare  would  be  1  s,  by  railway, 
what  steps  must  be  taken  in  that  case  ? — He 
simply  fills  up  a  blank  warrant  form,  and  pre- 
sents it  to  the  railway  company,  and  they  give 
him  a  ticket  in  exchange  for  it. 

1042.  In  the  first  place  this  warrant  form  con- 
sists of  three  parts,  does  it  not  ? — Yes ;  I  am  not 
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sure  whether  that  has  not  heen  reduced  to  two 


a  May  1876.  recently. 
'    ^       1043.  He 


gets  one  of  those  parts ;  he  hands 
the  second  to  vhom  ? — To  his  inspector. 

1044.  And  what  does  he  do  witn  the  third  ? — 
The  third  he  would  not  have  to  fill  up  at  all ; 
that  would  be  filled  up  when  these  two  blank 
forms  were  given  to  him  for  use, 

1045.  Whom  is  the  third  filled  up  by  ?— The 
third  the  inspector  or  superintendent  holds  and 
records  upon  it  that  he  has  entrusted  that  warrant 
to  a  lineman,  naming  him. 

1046.  Then  the  lineman  goes  to  the  company 
and  they  pass  him  ? — Yes,  they  give  him  a  ticket 
in  excha^e, 

1047.  Then  the  docket  has  to  be  cleared  hj  the 
railway  company? — They  have  to  enter  it  in 
an  account. 

1048.  To  whom  do  they-  send  it?— To  the 
divisional  engineer  of  the  district. 

1049.  And  he  enters  that  somewhere? — The 
account  is  checked  by  bis  clerk ;  it  would  be 
checked  by  the  counterparts  of  the  warrants 
they  send  with  the  account. 

1050.  Could  you  give  the  Committee  how 
many  entries  and  counter-entries  of  checking 
this  Is,  railway  ticket  would  involve?  —  The 
clerical  labour  is  reduced  to  a  minimum,  and  is 
very  small  indeed  and  not  worth  notice  compared 
with  the  objectionable  practice  of  having  to 
entrust  the  cash  to  and  keeping  a  cash  account 
with  the  lineman. 

1051.  Do  not  you  think  that  that  could  be 
avoided  by  arranging  for  a  season  ticket  over  a 
section  of  the  line  ? — That  has  been  done  where  it 
has  been  found  that  the  number  of  journeys  over 
a  particular  section  or  group  of  sections  is  suffi- 
cient to  warrant  the  cost  of  a  second-class  season 
ticket.^ 

1052.  No  arrangement  has  been  attempted 
with  tlie  railway  companies  to  find  out  whether 
they  would  give  thira-class  season  tickets  ?— 
That  has  always  been  refused. 

1053.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  there  is  a 
very  elaborate  account  kept  of  the  condition  of 
the  wires,  and  that  this  is  worked  out  elaborately 
even  in  the  case  of  wires,  whose  condition  js 
perfectiy  satisfactory,  as  well  as  those  in  which 
it  is  unsatisfactory  ? — A  monthly  test  is  taken  of 
all  important  circuita,  and  the  condition  of  that 
circuit  is  worked  out  with  a  view  to  delect  any 
faU  in  the  insulation,  or  any  fault  likely  to  oc- 
casion stoppage  of  communication  before  such 
stoppage  actually  occurs. 

1054.  Is  there  no  daily  test  taken ;  is  not  the 
state  of  each  wire  worked  out  daily  ? — A  daily 
rough  test'is  taken,  but  not  in  all  cases  worked  out. 

1055.  In  many  cases  it  is? — In  some  cases  it 
may  be ;  not  in  many. 

Chairman, 

1056.  Your  daily  test  is  a  short  operation,  and 
your  crucial  test  is  the  monthly  operation? — 

Yes. 

Dr.  Cameron. 

1057.  The  duly  tests  are  not  worked  out  in  all 
cases? — Not  in  all.  It  is  not  a  long  operation  in 
any  case. 

Mr.  Leveson  GotSer. 

1058.  Are  Post  Office  authorities  kept  ac- 
quainted with  the  improvements  that  take  place 
in  the  telegraph  business  of  other  countries  ? — 
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Yes,  we  get  the  scientific  journals  and  the  tde- 
graph  journals  of  different  countries. 

1059.  Is  It  any  gentleman's  especial  duty  to 
receive  those  reports? — They  are  lUl  examined 
in  the  technical  branch  of  the  engineer  in  chief  b 
office. 

1060.  But  it  is  no  one's  duty  more  than  any- 
one else*s  ?— The  electrician  is  at  the  head  of  th^t 
office ;  he  is  responsible  for  calling  attention  to 
•anything  of  the  icind;  but  the  engineer  in  chief 
always  sees  those  journals. 

1061.  Does  he  ever  go  abroad  to  inspect  what 
is  going  on  in  other  countries,  or  does  he  merely 
rely  upon  the  reports  sent  to  him?— Shortly 
after  the  transfer  he  took  a  special  tour  on  the 
Continent. 

1062.  But  not  since  ? — Not  since. 

Mr.  Golthmid, 

1063.  I  will  ask  vou  a  few  questions  about  the 
stores ;  you  said  that  you  were  responsible  for 
the  stores  ? — Yes,  as  representing  the  engineer 
in  chief,  my  certificate  is  final. 

1064.  All  over  the  country  ? — Yes,  all  over  the 
country. 

1065.  How  many  stations  have  you  ?— About 
35  depot?— Thirty-four. 

1066.  Do  you  know  what  stores  there  are  in 

each  depot  ? — Yes. 

1067.  How  often  do  you  receive  reports?— "We 
have  a  monthly  statement. 

1068.  And  do  you  yourself  decide  what  addi- 
tions are  required?— When  any  work  has  to  be 
undertaken,  the  executive  officer,  if  he  cannot 
provide  the  stores  from  his  local  depot,  sends  a 
requisition  for  such  stores,  certified  by  his 
divisional  engineer,  to  the  engineer  in  chief;  then 
we  either  obtain  them  from  the  head  factories  or 
from  a  neighbouring  .depot,  always  taking  into 
consideration  the  question  of  the  cost  of  carriage. 
If  necessary  we  order  new  stores  either  through 
the  factor]^  or  direct  from  the  manufacturer. 

1069.  Have  you  got  a  central  store  ? — Yes,  at 
Gloucester- road.  Regent's  Park. 

1070.  From  that  store  do  you  supply  your 
minor  stores? — As  anile,  i.e.,if  the  articles  have  to 
undergo  any  operation  at  the  hands  of  the  officers 
of  the  department. 

1071.  Have  you  a  storekeeper  under  you  at 
the  central  store? — Yes,  a  superintendent  of  the 
factory,  and  he  alec  takes  control  of  the  minor 
general  depdt  at  Bolton. 

1072.  Then  you  practically  consider  him  a 
storekeeper,  I  suppose? — Certainly;  and  he 
supervises  all  the  mechanical  and  other  operations 
in  the  factory,  as  we  repair  there  lai^ely. 

1073.  Can  you  tell  me  the  amount  of  purchases 
made  from  the  commencement.  Did  you  pur^ 
chase  518,000  /.  worth  of  materials  between 
September  1869  and  March  187J.  You  have 
seen,  probably,  Mr.  Blackwood,  Captain  Galton, 
and  Mr.  Rowseira  report  upon  the  stores  ? — Yes, 
the  figures  in  that  report  are  correct. 

1074.  You  bought,  as  it  appears  by  that  report, 
518,000/.  worth  between  September  1869  and 
March  1871  ;  333,000/.  worth  in  the  year  ending 
3l8t  March  1872;  170,000/.  worth  in  the  year 
ending  31  st  March  1873;  63,000/.  worth  m  the 
year  ending  March  1874,  and  in  the  nine  months 
ending  the  31st  of  December  1874,  33,000 /• 
worth? — Yes. 

1075.  Would  you  tell  me  why  there  has  been 

such 
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■iioh  a  dimmution  in  the  porchasea  ? — On  acoount 
Uie  cessation  to  a  lai^  extent  of  oonstrnction 
works. 

1076.  What  do  yon  consider  the  total  avera^ 
anoual  consomplion  of  stores  ought  to  be  in 
value  ? — On  maintenance  the  consumption  is  now 
aboat  from  50,000  /.  to  55,000     perhaps  rising  to 

1077.  And  on  constmction?— It  depends  upon 
the  number  of  works  undertaken  or  proposed  to 
be  undertaken  during  the  year. 

1078.  Still  ^ou can  stnke  an  average,  probably. 
As  much  again,  I  suppose  1 — ^Perhaps  not  quite 
BO  much  t^ain ;  certfunly  not  during  tiie  ensuing 
year. 

1079.  You  have  observed,  probably,  that  not- 
withstanding the  varying  amounts  of  purchases 
made  during  the  last  four  years,  practically 
the  stock  inliand  at  the  end  of  the  year  has  been 
abottt  the  same  in  value,  namely,  180,000  /.  at  the 
end  of  the  financial  year  in  1872,  16^,000  L  at 
the  end  of  1873,  163,000 1,  at  the  end  <^  March 
1874,  and  on  the  Slst  of  December  1874, 
161,000     showing  almost  uniformity  of  value  of 
stodc  during  the  last  four  years,  with  a  varying 
amount  of  purchase  ? — Yes.   You  notice  a  great 
diminution  in  the  consumption,  and,  to  a  certain 
extent,  we  have  been  drawing  rather  from  stock 
than  makiug  new  purchases.    The  stock  now  is 
redoced  below  the  figures  given  in  that  paper. 

1080.  Is  it  a  fact  that  no  system  with  regard  to 
purdiases  was  established  until  after  July  1872  ? 
—There  was  no  formal  system.  The  system  in- 
herited from  the  Electric  Company  was  pur- 
sued up  to  that  date,  perhaps  with  a  little  less 
formahty. 

1081.  JSrgOy  with  less  supervision? — Certainly 
not  less  superviuoD,  but  less  paper  formality. 

1082.  But  now  you  have  more,  paper  formality? 
— Yes,  since  1872,  when  the  system  was  intro* 
duced. 

1083.  It  is  a  fact,  is  it  not,  that  not  only  with 
r^ard  to  the  stores,  but  also  with  regard  to 
general  mani^ment,  there  is  more  office  routine 
than  there  was  under  the  old  companies  ? — Yes, 
there  is. 

1084.  In  every  department  ? — Yes,  I  beUeve 
so. 

1085.  Kow,  after  1872,  ae  I  understand,  a  sys- 
tem was  established ;  is  that  the  system  which  is 
now  in  vogue  with  regard  to  stores  ? — Mainly 
the  same. 

1086.  ^ow  yon  said  that  purchases  by  tender 
had  been  tried  ;  will  you  tell  me  how  often  it  has 
been  tried  ?  — You  mean,  as  I  understand,  by 
advertised  tender.  Immediately  after,  or  just 
about  the  time  of  the  transfer,  when  very  lai^ 
quantities  of  limber,  and  iron  wire,  and  of  in- 
struments were  required,  tenders  were  advertised 
for  for  those  articles. 

1087.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  tenders  were  only 
advertised  for  once,  namely,  in  the  year  1869  ? — 
I  do  not  think  they  nave  been  advertised  for 
once.  The  result  of  those  advertisements  was, 
that  we  got  hold  oi^  certiunly,  a  hirger  number 
manufacturers  than  would  be  necessary  to  secure 
competition  in  prices. 

1088.  And  from  that  date  up  to  the  present 
tbae,  no  advertisements  have  ever  been  issued  ? 
— I  do  not  think  they  have.  Tenders  were  sub- 
sequentij  advertised  for  for  supplying  and  laying 
a  tine  of^nnderground  pipes  between  Manchester 
and  LiverpooL 

0.104. 
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1089.  And  therefore  it  is  praoticaHy  impossible  Winter, 
iat  ontnde  manufacturers  to  tender,  because  ^  «  g 
they  do  not  know  what  is  required  ? — I  do  not  ^ 

say  it  is  impossible.  Although  we  do  not  advertise, 
we  invite  a  sufficient  number  of  tenders. 

1090.  But  as  you  do  not  advertise,  it  is  prac- 
tically impossible  ios  outsiders  to  know  what 
your  requirements  are,  is  it  not  ? — ^I  think  not 
I  think  the  stores  used  in  telegr^ihy  are 
sufficiently  well  known. 

1091.  But  is  it  not,  practically,  impossible  for 
them  to  know  what  your  requirements  are,  and 
how  much  you  may  want  ? — Certainly  not.  They 
can  idways  make  the  intjuiry  and  get  an  answer. 

1092.  By  writing  and  inquiring  what  you  want? 
—-If  they  say,  "  We  are  prepared  to  supply  you 
with  a  given  article,"  or  if  they  want  a  descrip- 
tion or  specification  of  that  article,  they  can 
always  have  it. 

1(^3.  Is  it  a  fact  that,  practically,  there  has 
been  no  competition  for  a  fsrge  number  of  the 
stores  purchased,  inasmuch  as  the  same  makers 
have  been  applied  to  for  prices  on  almost  every 
occasion  ?— I  do  not  think  that  can  be  alleged. 

1094, 1  will  call  your  attention  to  paragraph  24 
<^  that  report,  signed  by  members  of  the  public 
service.  Paragraph  24  is,  "  There  appears, 
moreover,  to  have  been  practically  no  competi- 
tion for  a  lai^e  number  of  the  stores  purchased, 
inasmuch  as  the  same  makers  were  applied  to  for 
prices  on  almost  every  occasion.  Tne  number 
applied  to  was  very  limited,  and  the  lowest 
tender  was  not  invariably  accepted  "  ? — That  is 
made  up  to  tiie  end  of  1874,  I  think  you  will 
find. 

1095.  That  was  a  fact  up  to  that  time  then  ? — 
It  was  the  fact  then.  For  instance,  in  the  case 
of  gutta-percha  wire. 

1096.  Do  not  let  us  go  into  the  particnlar 
things,  but  willfyou  answer  me,  "  Yes,"  or  "  No,**" 
whetner  this  is  correct  in  the  case  of  a  laige 
number  of  the  stores  purchased  "? — That  is  cor- 
rect as  regards  the  period  referred  to.  It  should 
be  stated  that,  although  competition  in  many 
articles  was  limited,  competitive  prices  from 
two  or  more  firms  were  in  nearly  all  cases  ob- 
tained when  the  required  article  could  be  pro- 
cured from  more  than  one  maker.  It  should 
further  be  remarked  that,  although  the  value  of 
the  materials  consumed  by  the  department  is 
lai^  in  the  a^'egate,  when  a  few  of  the  chief 
articles  are  eliminated  the  remunder  of  the 
amount  is  spread  over  a  very  large  number  of  items, 
and  the  amount  proper  to  each  is  not  great. 
Many  of  the  articles  used  in  telegrnphy  require 
to  be  of  a  special  equality  and  make,  differing  irom 
those  used  in  ordinary  commerce.  It  tlius  follows 
that  in  numerous  instances  the  quantity  required 
by  the  department  of  a  particular  article  is  not 
sufficientiy  great  to  induce  makers,  on  the  chance 
of  a  stray  order,  to  take  the  trouble  necessary  to^ 

Produce  the  quality  required  by  the  department, 
'he  orders  are,  however,  of  sufficient  importance 
to  make  it  worth  the  while  of  our  regular  makers 
to  take  considerable  trouble  in  order  to  retain 
our  custom.  Even  m  the  case  of  the  articles 
alluded  to  above,  it  has  been  the  practice  to'  di- 
vide the  orders  between  two  or  more  selected 
makers,  both  for  Ihe  purpose  of  keeping  down 
the  price  and  of  securing  two  or  more  sources  of 
supply.  Due  attention  oeing  paid  to  price  and 
quality,  it  has  been  considered  better  for  the  de- 
partment to  be  able  to  maintain  a  regular  and 
F  steady 
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WvKitr*     sU'a<I>'  demand  oa  a  few  select  aod  reliable  fimia 

—  .      for  certain  stores,  rather  than  to  be  repeatedly 

a  May  loyK  ,.|,i,nginrf  its  sources  of  supply,  with  the  result  of 
iuiling  to  ensure  a  particular  interest  in  meeting 
our  requirements,  and  of  making  it  the  chief 
consideration  of  the  manufacturer  to  obtun  the 
laroest  amount  profit  out  of  each  particular 
order.  By  this  course  the  risk  and  consequent 
inconvenience  of  an  untried  contractor  failing  to 
execute  an  order  is  grently  reduced.  There  are, 
of  course,  some  articleit  to  which  these  considera^ 
lions  do  not  apply,  and  which  can  be  obtained  in 
the  open  market. 

1097.  I  want  to  call  your  attention  next  to 
paragraph  26  of  the  same  report.  Are  you 
aware  that  the  Committee  state  that  they  "  see 
no  reason  why  the  system  of  purchase  by  means 
of  tenders  publicly  advertised  for  should  not  be 
adopted,  as  a  general  rule,  in  the  telegraph  service^ 
liberty  being  reserved  to  pass  over  the  lowest 
tender  for  reasons  approved  by  proper  authority"? 
— I  see  that  is  the  paragraph. 

1098.  Has  it  been  attempted  to  do  that  ?--Not 

yet. 

1099.  Although  this  report  was  made,  I  think 
you  said  in  1874,  but  I  believe  it  is  1875  ? — It  is 
dated  1875,  but  it  refers  to  trausactiona  up  to 
December  1874,  I  think, 

1100.  Then  I  should  Uke  to  cidl  your  attentum 
to  pan^ra[^  29  of  the  same  repent.  Are  you 
aware  that  the  Committee  said  that  "care  shmild 
be  taken  that  the  area  of  selected  Competition  is 
sufficiently  large  to  prevent  the  growth  of  mono- 
polies ;  it  should  also  be  borne  in  mind  that 
frequency  of  purchase,  especially  of  the  some 
article,  is  to  be  avoided,  better  terms  being  pro- 
curable for  larger  quantities  '*  ? — That  has  been 
acted  upon. 

1101.  Since  when?— Since  the  time  when  this 
report  was  framed  we  have  been  gradually  ex- 
tending the  area  of  competition,  and  also 
purchasing  for  12  months,  as  a  rule,  where  it 
could  be  done,  without  running  the  risk  of  buying 
at  a  Iiigh  price. 

110:!.  When  you  invite  competition  amongst  a 
select  number  of  firms,  do  you  invite  it  by  a 
specification  of  what  it  is  you  require,  or  do  ^ou 
usually  invite  it  by  sample  ? — By  specification, 
and  in  certain  cases  by  sam^de. 

1103.  And  may  I  ask,  do  yon  take  the  sample 
of  any  particular  firm  ? — Ko,  we  take  the  sam^de 
as  an  approved  sample. 

1 104.  But  1  want  to  know  whether  this  sample 
is  the  sample  of  a  particular  firm  ? — Not  neces- 
sarily. , 

1105.  For  instance,  with  regard  to  wire,  whose 
sample  is  it? — Well,  we  have  two  makers  that 
we  usually  apply  to  for  wire. 

1106.  And  therefore  tlieir  wire  would  be  used 
as  samples  ? — Katurally,  if  that  is  the  best  sample 
we  can  produce.  But  for  wire  we  have  a  detailed 
specification. 

1107.  A  nd  do  you  mean  the  Committee  to  under- 
stand that  there  are  only  two  makers  capable  of 
producing  wire  which  is  fit  for  your  purposes  ? — 
Even  the  second  of  these  two  does  not  possess  the 
means  of  producing  wire  precisely  similar  to  that 
produced  by  the  other  maker.  It  is  a  patent 
manufacture. 

1108.  But  because  it  is  not  precisely  similar, 
does  it  follow  that  other  wire  may  not  be  just  aa 
good  ? — It  is  not  so  good, 

1109.  You  have  two  cases  only  on  which  you 
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can  found  that.  Are  you  aware  that  some  of  th« 
finest  wire  made  in  the  world  is  made  on  the  Con- 
tinent?— We  have  tried  that  wire,  wire  made  in 
Westphalia,  and  different  samples  of  foreign 
wire. 

1110.  When  did  you  try  it? — Some  three  or 
ibur  years  since. 

1111.  Have  you  got  the  reportof  those  trials? 
Not  with  me. 

T112.  In  the  office  have  you? — It  is,  I  think, 
sure  to  be  producible. 

1113.  Do  you  mean  the  Committee  to  under- 
stand that  there  is  only  one  firm  in  Great  Britaia 
capable  of  producing  the  best  class  of  wire  ? — 
Wire  rolled  in  long  lengths  and  without  a  weld. 

1 1 14.  Is  it  a  fact,  as  stated  in  paragraph  35  of 
that  same  report  from  which  I  have  already  read, 
that  you  have  been  in  the  habit  of  making"  hmjj^ 
formal  contracts  "  ? — In  some  of  the  earlier  pur- 
chases, during  the  first  two  years  after  the  trans- 
fer, our  contracts  were  reduced  to  a  formal  con- 
tract by  the  Solicitor  of  the  Post  Office. 

1115.  And  the  Committee  report  that  that  ia 
'*  quite  unnecessary,  and  not  so  useful  as  the 
nmn^  and  equally  binding  instrumoits  used  in 
tiie  War  OfiBce  and  the  Admiralty.'*  Have  yon 
since  the  date  of  that  report  adopted  a  simpler 
form? — .No,  we  have  not  been  buying  stores  m 
very  large  quantities.  The  stores  we  purchase 
are  so  multitudinous  in  numbers  that  we  have 
ntit  made  any  large  purchases  of  any  c<ne 
article. 

1116.  Now  I  want  to  ask  you  a  few  questions 
on  another  part  of  this  report,  headed  '*  Sale  of 
Old  Stores."  Are  the  sums  which  have  been 
realised  by  the  sale  of  old  stores,  as  fjllows;  in 
1870-71,  750/.;  in  1871-72,  1,500/.;  in  1872- 
73,  1,700/.;  in  1873-74,  770/.;  in  1874-75, 
700/.;  and  then  the  factories  sales,  1,300/^ 
2,300     1,500  /.,  980  /.,  1,500  /.?— Yea. 

1117.  Making  a  total  of  13,000/.  in  those  firv 
yeara  ? — Yes. 

1118.  Is  it  the  fact  that  even  for  tbe  sale  of  old 
stores  you  do  not  advise  publicly  ?— A  large 
portion  of  the  old  stores  sold  in  the  country 
consists  of  the  sale  of  rusty  iron  wires,  or 
brok^n  or  rotten  poles.  Those  would  not  pay- 
to  pick  up  and  collect  and  bring  to  a  depot  where 
they  would  be  worth  advertising.  You  luive  to 
trust,  in  those  cases,  to  get  the  best  price  thsfc 
you  can  from  local  people  who  will  remove  them 
from  where  they  lie  on  the  roads,  and  bear  all  the 
cost  of  removal. 

1119.  Hut  in  regard  to  old  stores,  is  ittheprao- 
tice  to  invite  a  few  selected  firms  to  send  in  ten- 
ders for  the  purchase  of  your  old  stores  ? — We 
have  invited  tenders  from  a  considerable  numbery 
I  think,  in  the  case  of  old  stores. 

1120-1.  From  selected  firms  ?  —  From  persona 
that  the  companies  have  done  business  with. 

1122.  From  selected  firms?  —  From  a  certain 
nomber  of  named  firms. 

1123.  Would  it  not  be  obviously  to  the  public 
advantage  to  invite  public  tenders  in  those  cases ; 
what  difierence  can  it  make  to  the  department 
whether  they  sell  to  A.  or  B.,  provided  B.  can 
give  a  better  price  ? — It  would  not  matter  in  the 
least ;  I  do  not  suppose  that  we  shouldget  better 
prices. 

1124.  Have  you  never  heard  of  what  is  called  a 

knock-out  ? — Yes. 

1125.  Do  you  know  that  where  selected 
firms  are  taken,  it  is  very  common  tor  it  to  be 
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arranged  what  prices  shall  be  sent  in?  —  We 
have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  it  has  been  so  in 
these  cases. 

1126.  You  have  Applied  to  the  same  firms  oyer 
and  over  again ? — And  additional  firms;  1  think 
we  have  ^htly  extended  our  area. 

1 127.  when  did  you  exteud  your  area ;  was  it 
last  year  only  ? — I  cannot  speak  positively  as  to 
that;  I  think  in  all  cases  we  have  had  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  offers  to  ensure  our  getting  the 
best  price, 

1128.  Of  course  you  are  aware  that  the  Com- 
mittee  report  that  they  "  are  strongly  of  o{nni<ni 
that  the  practice  of  periodical  tales  bv  public 
auction  should  be  substituted  for  the  plan 
hitherto  adopted,"  of  sale  by  meaua  of  tenders 
from  a  selected  number  of  persons  ?— That  is  a 
part  of  their  report. 

1129.  l)o  not  vou  think  it  would  relieve  you  of 
a  great  responsibility  if  you,  as  representing  the 
i^uef  engineer,  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  pur- 
diase  of  stores  ? — I  think  it  would  be  very  inooft- 
venient,  as  I  have  seen  in  other  concerns,  for  the 
ponoB  who  has  to  consume  the  stores,  especially 
etwres  of  such  technical  character  as  telegn^ 
stores,  if  all  the  stores  we  had  to  use  were  pur- 
chased by  another  chief. 

1130.  Are  you  aware  of  the  system  of  pur- 
ehanng  stores  which  is  now  adopted  at  the  Ad- 
nunlty?— I  know  that  Mr.  Rowsell  is  Director 
vf  Stores. 

1 131.  Are  you  aware  of  the  system  of  purchase 
adopted  there  ? — No,  I  am  not 

1132.  Provided  thnt  in  another  department  it 
WCTC  the  practice  for  an  indei>euilent  officer  to 
saperintend  the  purchase  of  stores,  subject  to 
nterenoe  to  individual  officer*  as  to  the  quality 
«f  the  stores,  yon  would  see  no  objection,  per- 
haps, to  that  plan  being  adopted  in  your  depiai- 
ment  also  ? — I  think  the  constant  improvements 
and  the  constant  changes  made  in  telegraph 
stores  would  make  it  somewhat  inconvenient  tor 
m  to  be  tied  up  to  yearly  supplies  thrCugh 
another  department,  especially  considering  the 
number  the  articles  required  and  the  smaU 
quantities  required  of  each  of  the  greater  number 
of  articlee* 

1133.  With  a  reference  to  technical  o6Scers  as 
to  the  quality 'of  the  stores  proposed  to  be  pur- 
ehased^do  you  see  any  advanti^  in  your  havins 
the  actual  purchase  ?— Not  if  there  were  unlimited 
^tportunities  of  communication  with  the  officer 
making  the  contracts.  I  think  sudi  an  arrange- 
ment as  you  have  indicated  might  be  possible, 
though  there  would  be  great  inconveniences  in  it 

1134.  For  instance,  suppose  the  Admiralty 
*  were  purohaong  a  la^  store  of  timber,  do  ost 

you  mink  that  the  timber  you  require,  even 
native  timber,  might  also  be  so  pnrohased  ? — I 
think  it  is  quite  possible. 

1136.  Are  you  not  aware  that  the  area  of  the 
timber  market  has  been  very  much  enlai^ed  in 
the  last  few  years  ? — We  have  not  been  largely  in 
the  timber  market  at  all  in  the  last  few  years. 

1 136.  But  the  general  area  of  it  is  enhirged  very 
much,  is  it  not  ? — Probably. 

1137.  But  yon  Iwve  not  taken  any  advantage 
of  .that  ? — We  have  a  sufficient  stock  at  the 
present  time. 

1138.  Do  yon  not  find  any  deterioration  of 
timber  in  consequence  of  your  keeping  such  large 
■tores  of  it?— The- stoppage  of  extenaoq^  has 
involved  onr  having  a  larger  stock  in  hand  at  the 

0.1 04. 
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present  moment  than  we  should  otherwise  have. 
When  we  bov^t,  we  bought  for  works  considered 
to  have  been  authorised. 

1 139.  Which  have  since  been  withdrawn? — The 
orders  for  proceeding  with  those  works  have  been 
stopped. 

1140.  Then  I  will  aek  you  generally  ;  in  your 
opinion  could  not  your  staff  be  very  much  simpli- 
fied?—The  supervising  staff,  do  yon  mean  ? 

1141.  In  your  answers  to  the  Chairman,  yon 
said,  did  you  not,  that  practically,  you  had 
two  heads  to  look  after  every  man  ? — Scarcely 
that.  You  have  to  add  the  number  of  men  repre- 
sented by  30,000  /.  for  extra  labour,  and  a\eo  the 
men  represented  by  the  labour  portion  of  the 
cost  of  the  several  works  under  Sub  head  (). 

1 142.  Do  not  you  think  you  could  return  to  the 
simpler  system  of  the  telegraph  companies? — It 
would  be  possible,  no  doubt. 

Ckairman, 

1143.  The  Poet  Office,  you  are  aware,  as  a 
revenue  department,  is  nnder  the  Treasury? — 
Yes. 

1 144.  This  report  which  the  honourable  Member 
has  alluded  to  in  regard  to  stores  is  a  report  from 
a  Treasury  Committee  ? — Yes. 

1145.  That  report  is  trill  jwrfice  under  the 
Treasury,  is  it  not,  and  has  not  yet  been  adopted 
and  sent  to  the  Post  Office  for  action?- -It  has 
not  been  promulgated,  nor  have  we  received  in- 
structions to  act  under  it. 

1146.  And  may  not  that  explain  the  natural 
difficulty-  to  the  honourable  Member  of  under- 
standing- why  you  hiid  not  acted  on  the  recom- 
mendations of  this  report  ? — That  is  the  sole  and 
entire  explanation. 

Mr.  Ripley. 

1147.  Yon  referred  to  the  factory;  have  you 
stated  to  the  Committee  where  it  was  located  ?— 
At  Gloucester-road,  Regent's-park,  is  the  chief 
faotor\' ;  there  is  a  minor  factory  at  Bolton,  in 
Lancashire. 

1 U8.  With  regard  to  those  factories,  I  presume 
tlat  all  the  instruments  requiring  repain,  be- 
vond  the  casualties  which  can  be  repaired  by 
Unemen  and  others,  are  sent  to  these  places  to 
be  repMred  ? — For  all  laige  repairs  they  are  sent 
chiefly  to  the  London  factory ;  for  minor  repairs 
tiiere  are  attached  to  the  lai^  offices  a  mechanic 
who  can  rejair  all  minor  defects. 

1 149.  IfV  ho  has  chaige  of  tiie  liondOn  factory  ? 
—  A  saperintendent. 

1150.  What  is  the  extent  of  that  factory; 
the  number  of  hands  generally?  —  Generally 
about  100  hands. 

1151.  Are  they  exclusively  employed  in  re- 
pairs ? — Not  exclunvely  in  repairs;  in  repairs, 
and  in  testing,  fitting,  and  sendmgout  new  stor^ 

1152.  Not  making  any  new  instmments? — Not 
as  a  rule,  except  patterns  of  any  new  instrumentd, 
or  modifications  of  existing  instrumoits. 

1153.  New  instruments,  in  fact,aie  purchased 
outside  from  the  makers  ? — Yes. 

1 154.  Some  of  these  instruments  are  stiU  made, 
are  they  not,  nnder  patents  which  have  not  ex- 
pired?— Yes. 

1155.  Others  are  open  to  competition?— Yes. 

1156.  In  your  opinion,  would  it  be  desirable  for 
the  Telegr^h  Department  to  make  some  of  these 
instruments  for  which  the  patents  have  expired  ? 
—J  think,  in  the  case  of  an  instrument  fox  whicb 
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you  could  give  a  distinct  Bpecification  and  a  dis- 

  .  tinct  pattern,  you  probably  could'  get  it  made 

J.  May  1876.  ^heapeVby  cintract 

Mr.  Meldon, 

1157.  Have  you  any  rule  for  the  purchase  of 
stores  under  which  you  act ;  do  you  purchase  for 
present  necessidea,  or  do  you  lay  in  a  stock  which 
may  be  required  for  a  year  ? — It  depends  very 
much  on  the  article  purchased.  If  it  is  an  article 
likely  to  fluctuate  in  price,  and  if,  when  we  want 
a  supply,  the  price  is  high,  we  naturally  make  a 
limited  purchase.  If  the  price  is  low,  we  take 
advantage  of  the  market. 

1158.  For  instance,  in  timber,  do  you  lay  in 
a  stock  for  12  months  ? — Certainly,  in  the  case 
of  timber  we  are  obliged  to  do  that ;  for,  in  the 
first  place,  foreign  timber  can  only  be  floated 
down  at  certain  periods  of  the  year ;  it  can  only 
be  imported  at  certain  periods,  in  fact 

1 1 59.  Would  yon  tell  me  on  what  general  rules 
you  act? — Take  oak  cross-arms:  oak  trees  are  only 
felled  during  the  month  of  May,  and  there  are 
certain  periods  of  the  year  when  we  can  obtun 
them  to  the  best  advantage. 

1160.  Do  you  obtiun  a  stock  of  such  stores  for 
a  year  as  a  general  rule? — Yes;  espedally  if  it 
is  an  article  of  consumption  that  has  to  be 
brought  to  one  central  depfit  to  be  manufactured 
or  fitted.  But  as  to  stores  obtjunable  at  any 
period  of  the  year,  and  which  can  be  deUvweo 
by  the  manufacturer  ready  for  use,  we,  as  a  rule, 
only  buy  as  we  want,  because  we  send  them 
straight  away  from  tl.e  manufacturer's  to  the 
nearest  dep6t  for  actual  use. 

1 161.  As  a  general  rule,  of  goods  that  can  only 
be  purchased  at  a  pai-ticular  time  of  the  year, 
you  lay  in  a  year's  supply  ;  and  other  ^oods  you 
buy  as  you  want  them  ?— Yes ;  but  we  frequently 
contract  for  a  yeai's  supply,  and  take  them 
off  the  manufacturers'  hands  as  we  want  them. 

1162.  In  the  purchase  of  stores  do  you  adver- 
tise for  tenders^  or  deal  with  such  firms  as  you 
can.  I  believe  ^e  question  has  been  adced 
before,  but  perhaps  you  will  answer  it  again  ? — 
We  have  not  advertised  since  a  short  time  after 
the  transfer.  The  stores  we  use  are  not  used, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  in  any  large  quantities. 
il»e  descriptions  of  our  different  stores  are  very 
numerous. 

1163.  Are  you  the  person  to  judge  of  the  neccfr- 
sity  of  the  purchase,  and  also  to  judge  of  the 
price  to  be  given  for  the  article  purchased ;  do 
you  judge  of  the  necessity  and  the  price  to  be 
given  ?— -We  have  monthly  accounts  showing  the 
ccmsnmption  of  all  articles,  and  the'  balance  left 
in  stock  tSl  over  the  country ;  and  before  we 
purchase  we  satisfy  ourselves  that  we  cannot 
draw  from  the  chief  depot,  and  also  that  we  Mn- 
not  draw  from  any  other  depot  without  involving 
an  excessive  chaige  for  carriage. 

1164.  But  you  are  tlie  person  to  judge  of  tlie 
necessities  of  the  purchase,  and  aUo  the  |H:ioe  to 
be  pud  Yes,  as  representing  the  engmeer  in 
chief. 

Mr.  Caeendi$h  Bentinck. 

1165.  Do  you  recollect  the  period  when  Miyor 
Webber  was  given  a  cU^sion  r — Yes. 

1166.  At  ^t  time  was  there  skilled  labour 
easy  to  be  obtained  ? — Skilled  and  trained  line- 
men  a  little  scarce  at  that  time,  because 
there  was  so  much  new  work  being  put  up  just 


Mr.  Cavendah  Bentineh— continued. 

then,  and  the  railwav  companies  had  drafted 
away  a  good  many  skilled  men. 

1167.  Had  the  employment  of  the  Sappers  any- 
thing to  do  with  that  scarcity  of  labour ;  was  it 
on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  labour  that  the 
Sappers  were  employed  then? — Not  necessarily, 
certainlv ;  it  was  m  compliance  with  the  request 
of  the  War  Department 

1 168.  But  I  understand  that  at  that  time  when 
Major  Webber  was  given  a  division,  Sappers 
were  then  employed  in  other  division's  as  well  ? 
— Some  were  sent  north  on  some  construction 
work,  I  recollect 

1169.  And  were  they  sent  there  on  construction 
work  in  consequence  in  any  way  of  a  difficulty 
in  obtaining  ordinary  skilled  labour  ? — It  was  to 
help  to  execute  within  reasonable  time  the  large 
amount  of  work  then  thrown  upon  our  hands. 

1170.  I  want  to  know  whethw  ilie  employment 
of  the  sappers  was  in  any  way  caused  b^  the 
scarcity  01  labour  ? — I  should  scarcely  tlimk  it 
was.  There  were  the  Sappers  available,  and  there 
was  all  this  work  to  be  done ;  but  had  there  been 
no  Sappers  available  we  should  have  got  through 
the  work.  I  thiiJc.  I  do  not  know  that  there 
would  have  been  any  pardcular  difficulty  in  our 

Getting  through  the  work ;  it  mi^ht  have  been 
clayed  a  short  time,  because  we  had  such  a  vast 
amount  of  woric  on  our  hands. 

1171.  1  meant  this,  whether,  when  there  were 
such  works  of  construction  going  on,  it  was  not 
more  useful  to  you  to  employ  Sappers  than  ordi- 
nary labourers,  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of 
labour? — You  may  regard  that  almost  as  an 
emei^ency  in  which  it  might  be  well  to  avail 
ours^ves  of  military  labour. 

1172.  Then  it  was  in  consequence  of  the  emer> 
gency  that  you  did  tiiat  ? — And  to  afford  fadlities 
For  tne  training  of  the  Royal  Engineers. 

1173.  In  the  early  part  of  this  year  there  was  a 
'  breakdown,  in  consequence  of  the  severity  of  the 

weather,  was  there  not? — From  a  snowstorm. 

1174.  I'he  Sappers  were  employed  then? — For 
a  short  time  then. 

ll?5.  They  were  employed,  I  suppose,  I  may 
say,  from  motives  of  emergency  ? — Quite  so. 

1176. 1  think  the  honourable  and  learned  Mem- 
ber asked  about  the  employment  of  Sappers  on 
the  Great  Western ;  were  they  'then  employed 
on  skilled  labour  or  unskilled  labour?— They 
were  employed  under  the  nulway  officers. 

11 77.  They  would  therefore  have  to  discharge 
whatever  duties  the  nulway  officers  imposed 
upon  them  ? — Precisely  so. 

1178.  I  should  like  to  ask  something  more 
about  the  item  recently  included  in  the  Post 
Office  Estimates,  under  "Increase  of  Force": 
as  I  understood  your  answer  it  was  not  for  an  in- 
crease of  force,  but  a  sum  which  was  taken  for 
what  you  term  unestablished  force  ? — That  is  so ; 
the  establishment,  as  ori^nally  drawn,  was  re- 
duced, under  the  supposition  that  certmn  ap- 
pointmenta  described  as  vacant  were  absolutely 
vacant,  whereas  the  persons  filling  those  posts 
had  been  employed  an  insufficient  time  for  us  to 
be  able  to  be  sufficiently  satisfied  with  them  to 
nominate  them  for  appointments,  and  therefore 
they  were  incorrectly  described  as  vacancies; 
that  left  a  certain  number  of  people  unprovided 
for,  and  those  are  the  peeple  represented  by  that 
item,  "Probable  Increase  of  the  Force";  they 
weretfhe  lower  grade  of  employ^,  tbe  linemen 
chiefly. 

1179.  With 
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Colonel  Alexander, 

1179.  With  regard  to  one  question  put  by  the 
Bight  honourable  Member  for  "Whitehaven,  did 
not  Mr,  Scudamore  state  in  his  report  in  1871 
that  the  Royal  Engineers  were  employed  at  the 
requcBt  of  the  "War  Office?— I  believe  he  did. 

1180.  You  have  stated  to  the  Right  honourable 
Gentleman  that  the  Engineers  were  useful  on  an 
emergency.  Now,  may  not  that  emergency  very 
frequently  occur,  seeing  that  it  has  already 
occurred  twice  in  the  present  year,  namely,  once 
in  January  and  once  in  Marcn  ? — We  have  had 
no  snowstorm  (that  was  the  particular  emergency)* 
until  that  occasion,  since  1866. 

1181.  No;  but  they  were  called  out  in  January 
at  24  hours'  notice  to  repair  the  line  near  Glou- 
cester, and  agun  in  March  at  very  short  notice  for 
Ae  repair  of  lines  in  the  suburbs  of  London ;  so 
that  in  point  of  fact,  the  emergency  to  which  the 
Right  honourable  Gentleman  has  just  alludedjhas 
occurred  twice  within  the  present  year? — ^We 
have,  in  fact,  been  unfortunate  enough  to  have 
had  three  snowstorms  this  year. 

1182.  The  emergency  has,  in  fact,  occurred 
twice  within  the  present  year?— Yes.  ^ 

1183.  You  seem  to  have  a«d,  in  answer  to  the 
Right  honourable  Gentleman  when  he  asked  you 
whether  the  labour  was  skilled  labour  in  which 
the  Royal  Enpneers  were  employed  as  linemen, 
that  it  was  not.  Were  they  not  on  this  occaraon 
BO  employed  ?— No,  they  were  not,  so  far  as  I  am 
aware. 

1184.  In  what  way  would  they  be  employed? 
—In  setting  up  the  poles,  or  planting  new  poles 
and  attaching  the  wires. 

*  1185.  Comd  an  ordinary  labourer,  called  in 
for  the  first  time,  have  performed  that  work 
wiihout  any  previous  instruction? — Inordinary 
cases  we  should  have  empWed  labourers  for  that 
work  under  .the  direction  of  inspectors  and  fore- 
men. 

1186.  Could  ordinary  labourers,  called  in  for 


Colonel  Alexander — continued. 

that  work  at  24  hours'  notice,  have  performed 
that  work  without  previous  instruction,  even 
under  the  superintendence  of  your  superin- 
tendent ? — I  cannot  say  what  duties  these  men 
performed  on  this  occasion ;  but  certainly  some 
of  them  would  have  to  perform  labour  that  un- 
skilled labourers  would. 

1187.  But  as  to  the  putting  up  of  the  poles, 
could  that  have  been  done  by  undtilled  labour? 
—Yes. 

1188.  And  the  rest  of  the  labour,  generally 
repaiiing  the  telegraph  wires,  could  that  all  have 
been  done  by  unskilled  labour? — I  really  cannot 
say  upon  what  duties  these  men  were  employed 
by  the  rulway  company ;  bat  in  an  ordinary  case 
of  a  breakdown  a  foreman  and  wire  man  would 
take  charge  of  a  gang  of  men,  and  they  would 
assist  in  setting  u]p  the  poles,  and  the  wire  men 
in  attaching  the  wires. 

Chenrman* 

1189.  Unskilled  labourers,  you  mean?  —  Un- 
skilled labourers. 

Colon'el  Alexander, 

1190.  Bat  the  men  called  in  were  notmen  em- 
ployed at  present  by  the  Post  Office ;  but  were 
men  brought  teom  Chatham  and  other  places  ? — 
Yes. 

1191.  Why,  rather  than  bring  those  men  from 
those  places,  did  you  ■  not  at  once  employ  un- 
skilled Ubour,  if  unskilled  was  quite  as  g<md  as 
that  of  the  Royal  Enmneers? — In  this  case  I  do 
not  say  that  unskilled  labour  would  be  as  good  as 
these  men,  because  they  would  have  some  know- 
ledge of  tiie  construction  of  lines ;  but  I  can- 
not say  whst  these  men  were  employed  by  the 
company  upon  as  their  precise  duty.  Most  Ukely 
in  setting  up  the  poles  that  were  broken  down. 
Then  they  nad  the  advantage  of  h&ng  a  dis- 
ciplined force. 


Mr.  W.  H. 
Wixter. 

«  Hay  1876. 
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Mr.  Meldon. 

Lord  Robert  Montagu. 

Dr.  Lyon  Playfair. 

Mr.  Riple;. 

iVJr,  AVatney. 


The  Bight  Honourable  Db.  LYON  PLAYFAIR,  ik  the  Chair. 


Mr.'  Edward  Graves,  called  in ;  and  Bxamined. 


yonr  position  in  the  Poet 
Engineer  for  the  North 


Mr,  Qtoom.  Chairman, 

  1192.  What  is 

j  Hay  1876.  Office?— Divisional 
Western  Division. 

1193.  How  long  have  you  occupied  that  pftei- 
tion  ? — Since  the  transfer. 

1194.  "What  were  you  previous  to  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  telegraphs  by  the  State  ? — Superin- 
tendent to  the  Electric  Telegraph  ComiHtny,  for 
their  Northern  District. 

1195.  In  your  former  capacity  were  you  re- 
sponsible for  similar  duties  to  those  for  which 
you  are  responsible  at  present,  or  bad  you  the 
wires  used  for  railway  purposes  inside  offices  to 
look  after  in  addition  r—  I  ^as  reqwusible  for 
the  maintenance,  not  only  in  the  offices,  but  upon 
the  lines,  both  of  the  commei^ial  and  of  the  rul- 
way  telegraphs. 

1196.  Was  your  work  confined  to  railway 
stations  only  ? — I  had  charge  of  the  offices  in 
towns,  belonging  to  the  Electric  Telegraph  Com- 
pany: 

1197.  After  you  came  into  the  Post  Office 
was  the  character  of  your  duties  immediately 
dianged? — Yes,  in  two  ways  ;  the  direct  main- 
tenance for  which  I  am  responsible  in  my  present 
sphere  is  chieflv  upon  roads ;  and  1  also  gave  up 
the  charge  of  the  conduct  of  commercial  business, 
that  is  of  the  control  and  discipline  of  the  stafiF^ 
traffic  management,  and  bo  on,  that  I  formerly 
exercised. 

1198.  Did  you  find  an  organised  staff  in  your 
division,  such  as  you  had  before,  to  take  command 
of  ? — On  the  contrary,  it  was  necessary  to  create 
the  staff  out  of  the  remains,  so  to  speak,  of  the 
engineering  force  of  the  Magnetic  and  United 
Kingdom  Ccmpanies,  supplemented .  by  such  ad- 
ditional strength  as  we  could  procure. 

1199.  Formerly  ^ou  were  at  York,  were  you 
not  ? — I  was  stationed  there  aa  my  head 
quarters. 

1200.  What  became  of  the  staff  which  you 
had  when  you  were  there  ? — Almost  the  whole 
of  it  went  into  the  service  of  the  various  railway 
Qompanies. 


Chairman — continued . 

1201.  Not  into  the  service  of  the  State  ?— Not 
into  the  service  of  the  State ;  1  am  speaking  of 
the  engineering  staff  now. 

1202.  Were  none  of  the  engineering  force  of 
the  Electric  Company  available  for  the  sea-vice 
of  the  Post  Office  in  your  new  district?— WitJb 
the  exception  of  two  or  three  mechanics  and  a 
battery  man,  I  believe  the  entire  force  went  over 
to  the  North  Western,  Great  Western,  or  othar 
railway  companies. 

1203.  Then  you  had  to  organise  a  new  forae? 
— Yes,  a  new  force, 

1204.  As  divisional  engineer,  will  you  tell  tfaa 
Committee  what  is  the  seope  of  j<mr  powers, 
both  as  regards  action  and  expenditure  ? — I  am 
responsible  for  carrying  into  execution  all  the 
works  that  may  be  authorised,  for  the  discharge 
of  the  ordinary  duties  of  maintuning  and  uphold- 
ing the  lines,  and  the  apparatus  in  the  offices,  and 
for  the  control  and  discipline  of  the  engineering 
staff ;  I  may  also  call  myself  the  representative 
of  the  engineer  in  chief,  as  inspecting  officer  of 
the  system,  in  the  district  lor  w&ch  I  am 
responsible. 

1205.  You  have  not  yCt  mentioned  what  your 
district  is  ? — My  district  includes  that  section  of 
England  that  may  be  roughly  described  as  lying 
within  an  irregular  circle  drawn  from  Liverpool 
by  Manchester  and  Derby  to  London,  and  then 
across  by  Oxford  and  Gloucester  and  Hereford, 
to  Aberystwith  ;  independent  of  being  inspectr 
ing  officer,  so  to  speak,  of  the  lines  directly  under 
my  charge,  1  am  also  responsible  for  the  super- 
vision of  the  railway  companies  who  contract  to 
maintain  wires. 

1 206.  I  aUo  asked  you  in  regard  to  expendi- 
ture ?— With  regard  to  expenditure,  the  larger 
portion  of  that  is  rigidly  denned  by  strict  autho- 
rities, either  standing  authorities  founded  upon 
the  Estimates,  or  special  authorities  that  have  to 
be  obtiuned  before  outlay  is  made ;  for  anything 
exceptional  that  arises,  I  have  only  power  to 
authorise  or  expend  an  amount  equivalent  to  3  /. 
in  one  fortnight  for  each  superintendent's  disbict 
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Chairman — continued. 

in  labour ;  but  when  I  say  f  have  only  that 
power,  it  should  be  understood  by  the  Com- 
mittee that  if  the  facte  in  my  judgment  warrant 
itj  I  should  not  hesitate  to  expend  a  much  larger 
sum,  and  to  ask  for  covering  authority. 

1207.  That  is  to  say  in  any  emergency,  such 
as  a  breakdown  by  a  snowBtorm  or  by  a  ^ale, 
you  would  take  upon  yourself  the  responsibility 
■of  spending  more  ? — 1  should  take  upon  mj^M" 
the  responsibility  of  incurring  whatever  outlay 
was  necessary. 

1206.  But  under  ordinary  oircumBtancee,  does 
not  the  limitation  to  60  c.  for  ktbour  involve  a 
great  deal  of  reporting,  backwards  and  forwards, 
m>m  the  divisional  engineer  to  the  engineer  in 
chiefs  office  ? — It  involves  an  infinite  suodivimon 
of  heads  of  account,  and  each  head  of  account 
carries  with  it  special  work. 

1209.  Do  you  think  that  might  be  remedied  ? 
— I  think  it  ie  possible,  by  new  arrangements 
and  regulations,  to  remedy  it  without  involving 
any  evils. 

1210.  Do  you  report  solely  to  the  engineer  in 
chief,  or  have  you  any  oommanications  direct 
with  the  Secretary? — In  matters  of  ordinary 
engineering  business  I  report  solely  to  the 
engineer  in  chief ;  but  there  are  various  matters 
dealr  with  by  the  divisional  engineers,  not  strictly 
«f  an  engii)eering  character ;  on  those  I  report  to 
the  Secretary. 

1211.  That  SB  if  the  Secretary  aeka  you  for  a 
report^  I  suppose  ? — Tes.  But  beyond  that  there 
are  certain  special  heads  of  formal  business, 
dealing,  for  example,  with  measures  of  local 
rating,  questions  ot  payment  for  way  leaves,  and 
eo  on,  lu  which  the  ordinary  cerreBpondence  is 
with  the  Secretary. 

1212.  Do  you  consider  the  organisation  which 
has  been  described  to  us  in  detail  by  previou;) 
witnesses  (1  mean  the  organisation  of  an  engineer 
in  chief,  divisional  engineers,  superintendents, 
in^ctors,  and  linemen)  was  really  a  necessary 
fH^aoisadoB  at  Uie  period  of  its  establishment  ? 

1213.  "Why  ? — Because  at  that  period,  so  far 
from  being  superfluous,  tlie  machinery  con- 
structed was  scarcely  adequate  to  cope  with  the 
vrork  thrown  upon  it. 

1214.  Why  was  the  pressure  so  heav^  ?— ^Not 
merely  bad  muntenance  to  be  carried  nut  (and 
maintenance  at  that  period  meant  the  absolute 
renewal  of  nearly  all  the  old  road  lines),  but 
a  B^tem  of  extension  and  construction  and 
addition  to  the  system  had  to  be  forced  on  at  very 
luffh  pressure,  realising  an  amount  of  work  such 
as  has  never  been  done  in  telegraphs  in  the  same 
period  since  their  erection  in  this  country  com- 
menced. 

1215.  Does  the  necessity  for  that  organisation 
exist  now  ? — It  is  now  too  cumbrous  for  its 
work. 

1216.  Then  you  agree  with  those  who  have 
already  stated  uiat  to  us  ? — I  do. 

1217.  Do  the  officers  of  the  engineering  staff 
dischaige  any  other  functions  than  those  of  con- 
trollinjg  the  men  of  the  lower  grades  for  whom 

Provision  is  made  in  the  Estimates  ? — They  do. 
'he  Estimates  provide  only  for  the  established 
staff,  that  is  for  the  staff  recognised  by  the 
Treasnry  as  being  entitled  to  establishment  and 
ultimate  pension ;  but  engaged  on  duties  of 
•ordinary  maintenance  there  js  a  number  of 
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Mr.  OfMm, 


men  in  many  divisione  ftrtly  eqnid  to  those    ^  '«_* 

established,  employed  on  the  eame  work  as  the  *  * 
established  force  proper. 

1218.  You  are  speaking  of  linemea  now  ? — Of 
linemen,  and  I  may  add  a  few  clerks.  In  addi- 
tion, there  is  the  entire  force  occupied  in  works- 

construction,  extensions  to  new  offices,  the- 
erection  of  additional  •  wires,  the  erection  of 
private  wires,  and,  finally,  tiiere  remains  the 
supei-vision  of  the  railway  contractors,  who  deal 
with  a  large  part  of  f&c  system. 

1219.  Then  are  you  of  opinion  diat  the  excess 
of  force  does  not  exist  in  all  ranks  of  the  stuff?— 
Certainly  not,  if  the  force  be  measured  by  what 
appears  upon  the  Estimates.    The  linemen,  for 

'  example,  are  infinitely  below  the  present  require- 
ments, as  they  have  to  be  supplemented  by  the 
non-establishment  men  of  whom  I  have  spoken. 

1220.  And  for  whom  a  larger  sum  is  paid? — 
And  for  whom  a  larger  sum  char^red  as  labour 
not  appropriated  to  distinct  divisions,  is  paid. 
Inspectors,  also,  who  are  not  officers,  as  a  rule, 
in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  are  redundant 
only  to  a  sl^^ht  extent  In  the  higher  ranks 
there  is  a  very  connderable  redundancy. 

1221.  In  me  ranks  of  superintendents  and 
divisional  engineers,  you  mean  ?  —  In  ihose 
ranks. 

1222.  Have  you  not  recently,  in  conjunction 
with  Mr.  Preece,  made  a  Beport  to  the  Secretary 
upon  the  re-organimticm  of  the  engineering 
establishment? — In- January  last  we  were  in- 
structed by  the  Secretary  to  inquire  into  the 
whole  question  of  the  cost  of  the  engineering 
establishment,  and  in  accordance  with  those  in- 
structions a  Report  has  been  submitted. 

1223.  Will  you  explain  to  the  Committee  what 
is  the  substance  of  the  propositions  submitted  to 
the  Secretary  in  that  Report,  generally  ? — That, 
excepting  for  Ireland,  tne  office  of  divisional 
engineer  should  be  abolished  ;  that  the  number 
of  superintendents  should  be  greatly  reduced 
(I  can  give  the  exact  figures  of  reduction,  if 
desired) ;  that  their  sphere  of  action  should  be 
enlai^ed,  and  their  responsibility  increased ;  that 
the  London  office  should  undertake  more  direct 
duties  of  control,  so  as  to  have  a  closer  grasp 
thui  at  present  of  the  entire  system ;  and  that 
various  subsidiary  reforms,  in  the  way  of  simpli- 
fication of  accounts  and  records,  should  be  carried 
out,  in  Older  to  lessen  the  clerical  force  now 
needed. 

1224.  As  a  general  result,  you  think  that  an 
economy  of  about  13,000/.  a  year  might  be  pro- 
duced by  these  reforms? — I  think  that  an 
economy  of  f^lly  tluit  sum  might  be  produced. 
I  believe  that  it  would  be  possible  in  practice  to 
caiYy  it  further,  although  against  that  must  be 
put  in  some  cases  the  necessity  of  increased  pay- 
ment to  individuals  on  the  score  of  greater  work 
and  responsibility. 

1226.  Have  you  formed  an  opinion  as  to  the 
Buggestion  made  in  the  Treasury  Report,  that  it 
might  be  possible  to  employ  the  divisional 
engineers  as  surveyors  of  postal  districts  ?—  1  do 
not  believe  that  it  would  be  possible  to  make  any 
such  arrangements  with  advantage ;  I  do  not 
think  it  ooiQd  be  even  wisely  attempted. 

1226.  Why  do  you  think  so?— First,  because 
the  divisional  engineers  are  too  few  in  number, 
and  the  duty  of  a  postal  surveyor,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  requires  a  very  close  and  minute  per- 
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Chairman — eonUnued. 

M  ft  A  ^^^^  knowledge  of  all  the  staff  and  all  the 
5  Mar  >«7o.  duties  of  his  district.  Secondly,  because  the 
divisional  engineers  of  telegraphs,  ignorant  as 
tliey  must  ot  necessity  be  for  a  long  time,  of 
even  an  outline  of  the  requir^ents  of  postal 
operations,  could  only  depend  upon  postal  assist- 
ants for  information  and  guidance ;  and  thus  in 
effect  you  would  apparently  substitute  a  few 
chief  officers  for  many,  with  the  result  that  for 
each  chief  officer  you  should  read,  in  fact,  that 
you  had  handed  over  the  whole  discretion  and 
decision  of  the  service,  so  far  as  it  rested  with 
him,  to  a  junior  lieutenant. 

1227.  But  taking  the  reverse  view,  could  not 
a  postal  surveyor  do  a  considerable  amount  of 
work  that  the  divisional  en^neer  now  does,  if  he  * 
had  adequate  technical  assistance  ?~  Very  mudh 
the  converse  of  the  arguments  that  apply  to  the 
former  proposition  appears  to  me  to  apply  to  the 
alternative.  You  would  place  the  responsibility 
in  bands  ignorant  of  the  needs.  No  doubt  a  sur- 
veyor could  endorse  a  technical  assistant;  but  the 
result  must  in  practice  be  this,  that  except  in  a 
very  few  cases  one  of  two  results  must  follow  : 
either  the  surveyor  would  simplv  aooept  all  that 
his  assistant  told  him,  or,  if  he  chose  to  orerrnle 
the  technical  knowledge  of  such  assistant,  in  ac- 
cordance with  his  own  fancies,  he  would  be  sub- 
ject to  perpetual  appeals  from  such  assistant  to 
the  higher  authorities,  and  X  doubt  greatly 
whether  the  interests  of  the  service  or  discipline 
would  be  forwarded. 

1228.  Is  there  much  technical  knowledge,  in 
the  ordinary  sense  of.  the  term  engineering,  em- 
ployed in  keeping  up  posts  and  wire  ? — A  good 
deu  more  than  is  generally  ascribed  to  it.  The 
proper  keeping  up  of  posts  and  wires  involves  a 
very  competent  knowledge  of  the  electrical  con- 
ditions under  which  wires  work;  and,  secondly,  a 
fair  knowledge  at  least  of  medianical  powers  is 
needed  for  theis  proper  construction.  One  can 
do  tiie  ordinary  work  of  maintenance  by  very 
ordinary  hands,  but  the  supervision  must  be  in 
very  competent  ones,  if  it  is  to  be  effective. 

1229.  What  is  the  extraordinary  amount 
of  technical  knowledge  involved  in  keeping 
up  posts  and  wires ;  take  the  question  of 
testing:  supposing  there  is  a  fault  between 
London  and  Glasgow,  would  you  describe  to  the 
the  Committee  generally  how  that  fault  is 
traced,  assuming  that  it  is  under  your  own  con- 
trol, and  not  under  the  railway  l-*  ~  Taking  the 
wire  between  London  and  Glasgow,  the  first  thing 
I  do  is  to  provide  for  disconnecting  points,  as 
they  are  termed,  that  is  to  eay,  to  carry  the 
wires  into  offices  at  certain  distances  apart.  As- 
suming, for  example,  that  the  wire  is  led  into 
I^ughy,  Wiafford,  Manchester,  Preston,  Carlisle, 
Glasgow  ;  London,  we  will  say,  finds  signals 
fail  to  Glasgow  ;  his  first  step  would  be  to  take 
the  half-way  house,  Manchester,  and  ask  Man* 
Chester  to  disconnect  the  wire,  or  to  put  it  to 
earth,  as  the  case  might  be,  accordiDg  to  the 
nature  of  .the  fault,  and  so  he  would  determine 
whether  the  interruption  was  north  or  south  of 
Manchester.  If  it  were  south  of  Manchester,  he 
would  then  repeat  the  process  to  another  half- 
way house,  say  Stafford.  Having  ascertained, 
we  will  suppose,  that  it  was  south  of  Stafibrd, 
he  would  do  the  same  thing  with  Rugby,  until 
at  last  he  had  localised  it,  and  narrowed 
the  district    on  which  the  fault  must  rest 


Cludrman — continued. 

to  a  particular  length  between  two  particu- 
lar pomts;  then  the  officer  and  the  linemea 
directiy  concerned  in  the  maintenrace  of  that 
particular  section  would  be  warned  and  called 
upon  to  proceed  immediately  to  remove  the 
cause  of  the  interruption. 

1230.  But  bow  much  technical  knowledge  is 
reqiured  in  that?  I  presume,  ultimately,  you 
will  get  the  fault  located  in  about  a  10-mile 
lengu ;  a  great  deal  of  that  testing  is  mere  tele- 
graphing  work,  to  find  out  whether  the  fault 
exists  between  one  station  and  another,  is  it  not? 
— That  simple  form  of  test  to  which  you  now 
refer  is  in  effect  nearly  all  performed  by  clerks 
in  the  offices,  and  is  not  very  technical. 

1231.  Supposing  you  find  that  the  fault  is  ia 
a  lO-mile  length,  who  proceeds  to  repiur  it ;  is  it 
not  tiie  linemen  t — The  linemen  are  distributed 
at  certain  distances  apart,  so  that,  particularly 
on  main  roads,  that  is  to  say  on  roads  carrying 
many  wires,  they  may,  as  far  as  possible,  be 
within  20  or  22  miles  of  each  other ;  and,  aa  a 
rule,  the  distances  in  which  the  faults  are 
localised  are  between  those,  two  points.  The 
linemen  are  wam^,  and  they  proceed  until 
they  meet  uid  find  the  fault 

1232.  In  that  operation  there  is  not  much 
technical  knowledge  involved,  is  there ;  does  not 
the  technical  knowledge  resolve  itself  into  the 
insulation  of  the  wires,  and  the  proper  stretch- 
ing of  the  wires  between  post  and  post  ?— Ye% 
fmu  also  the  knowledge  of  the  conditions  that 
affect  the  maintenance  of  insulation,  and  the 
recognition  of  the  variation  oiihe  conditions  upon 
long  and  short  wires. 

1233.  Supposmg  you  have  an  intelligent  sur- 
veyor, assisted  by  a  competent  technical  officer, 
is  there  anything  in  that  that  he  is  not  capable 
of  performing  without  being  brought  up  as  an 
engmeer;  that  side  of  the  question  involves  little 
difficulty  ? — The  difficulty  rests  rather  with  ap- 
paratus and  apparatus  management. 

1234.  I  thmK  in  your  Report  yon  have  reo(nn- 
mended  that,  to  a  considerable  extent,  the 
apparatus  should  be  adjusted  by  clerks  in  the 
offices,  if  some  motive  is  given  to  them  tx)  ac- 
quire a  higher  intelligence  believe  much 
may  be  done  in  that  way. 

1235.  That,  i^ain,  is  a  case  witb  which  the 
postal  surveyor  comes  into  immediate  connection  ? 
— As  regards  the  discharge  of  what  I  may  call 
the  ordinary  or  daily  duty  of  regulation  cer- 
tainly. 

1 236. ,  But  clearly  not  in  a  mechanical  difficulty ; 
that  goes  to  the  factory  ? — Certtunly  ;  and  not 
where  the  question  arises  of  the  employment  of 
particular  forms  of  apparatus. 

1237.  But  what  1  am  trying  to  ascertain  now, 
for  the  information  of  the  Committee,  is  whether 
there  are  not  two  things,  a  higher  engineering 
knowledge  that  must  exist  in  the  central  office 
itself  as  the  heart  of  the  system,  and  a  small 
amount  of  technical  knowledge  which  might  be 
used  for  maintenance  of  wires  and  posts  between 
station  and  station? — No  doubt  there  is  that 
difference. 

1238.  You  have  mentioned  in  your  Report 
that  you  consider  that  the  number  of  superinten- 
dent8  might  be  diminished.  Do  you  suggest  a 
diminution  of  the  first  or  second  class  super- 
intendents, or  both  ?  —Indiscriminately.  The  idea 
that  we  had  in  our  minds  was  to  retain  titts  best 
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Chairman — continaed . 

men  without  regard  to  their  special  present 
grade. 

1239.  Ifl  understand  you  riffhtly  that  you  would 
abolish  the  divisions  into  wmch  the  country  is 
divided,  diat  would  throw  considerably  more 
responsibility  upon  the  head  office,  would  it  not  ? 
— It  would  do  so. 

1240.  In  what  way  do  you  think  that  this  in- 
creased re^nsibility  can  be  provided  for  ? — By 
a  modification  of  the  arrangement  now  existing 
in  the  London  office.  At  the  present,  &e  en- 
gineer in  chief  is  responsible  for  the  entire  ser- 
vice of  the  engineering  staff  of  the  department, 
but  in  practice  the  engineer  in  chief  peraonally 
deals  with  but  a  limited  portion  oi  it.  The 
assistant  eo^neer  in  chief  is  also  confined  almost 
solely  within  the  walls  of  the  London  office. 
7he  result  is  ^t  anything  like  outside  inspection, 
snpervision,  discipline,  or  control  of  the  engineer- 
ing staff  rests  entirely  with  the  divisional 
engineers,  and  it  would  therefore  be  requisite 
to  so  strengthen  the  London  organisation  as  to 
provide  for  the  duty  ceasiug  to  he  discharged  in 
the  country,  and  needing  to  be  dealt  with  at  the 
central  point.  We  conceived  that  the  require- 
ments of  the  service  in  this  way  might  be  met 
by  indicating  three  main  branches  of  engineering 
work,  each  to  be  transacted  by  a  responsible 
officer;  one,  the  teohnicfd  in  the  highest  sense 
of  the  wOTd,  that  involving  the  examination  into 
sdentific  peculiarities,  apparatus,  and  so  on, 
submarine  cables,  and  otner  work  germane  to 
it ;  next,  the  control,  inspection,  and  so  on,  of 
the  lines ;  and  then,  dealt  with  entirely  separately 
from  the  conduct  of  woi^,  the  management  and 
-check  of  the  stores  accounts,  oontru  of  stores, 
depfits,  and  general  examination  into  matters  of 
CDgineering  finance. 

1241.  Each  of  these  being  a  separate  branch? 
—Each  of  these  being  a  separate  branch. 

1242.  Now  let  us  go  into  that  a  little ;  your 
engineer  in  chief  at  present  produces  unity  in 
the  management,  does  he  not? — In  principle. 

1243.  Not  in  practice  ? — Well,  as  1  have  said, 
in  practice  the  action  of  the  London  office,  as 
regards  a  large  part  of  the  work  that  seems  to 
come  under  the  head  of  central  control,  everv- 
thsng  like  inspection  of  what  exists,  is  absolutely 
ml 

1244.  Is  done  by  the  divisional  engineers 
alone,  you  mean? — Is  done  by  the  divisional 
engineers  alone. 

1245.  But  perhaps  that  may  be  partly  ac- 
counted for  by  four  or  five  years  of  Dad  health 
on  the  part  of  your  chief  engineer  ? — Partly,  no 
doubt,  but  still  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  with 
all  the  work  of  reference  and  decision,  and  all  the 
time  occupied  witii  reference  to  questions  of  a 
scientific  cnaracter,  the  chief  enjpneer  alone  could 
not  do  very  much. 

1246.  beyond  that  there  would  be  tiie  sur- 
veyor general? — Yes;  but  of  course  his  duty 
would  not  have  reference  to  engineering  matters  ; 
more  to  commercial  matters. 

1247.  Supposing  your  technical  officer  were  to 
be  a  scientific  officer  having  charge  of  new  forms 
of  apparatus,  and  matter  connected  with  the 
instruments  used,  and  supposing  he  were  to  say, 
"  There  is  a  certain  form  of  apparatus  which  I 
think  ought  to  be  used,"  he  may  come  into 
collision  with  the  storekeeper,  and  the  store- 
keeper says,  "  No,  there  is  such  a  large  store  of 
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other  apparatus  in  my  department  that  I  do  not 
want  to  increase  the  stores";  and  then  the  third  5  May  1876. 
person  may  possibly  say  to  him,  the  one  who  has 
control  over  the  lines  and  the  wires,  Your  form 
of  apparatus  is  not  at  all  suited  to  the  system 
whicn  I  have  upon  my  lines" ;  how  do  you  bring 
those  three  clashing  separate  interests  into  unity 
without  one  responsible  chief? — The  responsible 
chief,  of  course,  in  that  sense,  must  be  the  secre- 
tary. 

1248.  Wbohasnotechnicalknowledge?— Who 
has  no  personal  technical  knowledge. 

1249.  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  as  to 
how  to  get  these  three  persons  into  unity  of 
administration  ?  —  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
separation  of  branches  in  that  way  is  an  apparent 
Uot ;  but  it  was  devised  as  beina  likely  to  render 
the  best  practical  results  under  existing  circum- 
stances, and  the  unity  that  is  undoubtedly  desir- 
able we  hope  to  obtun  by  the  action  of  members 
of  the  three  branches  as  a  joint  committee,  so  to 
speak,  on  technical  matters;  and  although  I 
should  hope  that  a  difference  of  opinion,  such  as 
the  Right  honourable  Chairman  has  pointed  out, 
would  very  rarely  arise,  still,  if  it  did  arise,  tibe 
probability  is  that  two  out  of  tiie  three  members 
would  be  in  union. 

1250.  JXhen  you  would  use  ^our  executive 
officers  as  a  board  inside  the  administrative  unity 
of  the  secretary  ?— Certainly. 

1251.  And  then  the  surveyor  general,  is  he 
to  be  a  member  of  that  board  ?  —In  the  report 
submitted  to  the  secretary  it  will  be  seen  that  we 
deal  with  matters  of  an  engineering  character 
wholly ;  in  fact,  our  cnnmission  extended  no  fur- 
ther. But  it  certunly  appears  to  me  that  in 
many  very  important  respects  joint  action  be- 
tween the  engineering  staff  and  the  surveyor 
general  would  be  of  the  greatest  value. 

1252.  Is  it  not  the  fiuit  just  now  that  the  tech- 
nical knowledge  possessed  by  high-class  engineer^ 
iug  officers  in  the  service,  possessing  a  large 
amount  of  technical  and  scientific  knowledge,  is 
not  practically  fully  available  for  the  conduct  of 
traffic  ? — Strictly  speaking,  it  can  hardly  be  said 
to  be  officially  availed  of  tor  the  conduct  of  traffic 
at  all ;  although,  particularly  recently,  the  secre- 
tary (rflen  tlu^s  it  right  to  consult  the  engineer- 
ing officers  in  matters  affiscting  traffic- 

1253.  But  is  it  not  your  opinion  that  if  you 
had  an  engineering  centre  such  as  you  describe, 
with  such  high  te^nical  knowledge,  it  might  be 
made  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  economy 
of  traffic  throughout  the  country  inside  the 
offices  ? — I  believe  that  if  the  members  of  the 
engineering  centre,  such  as  we  have  su^ested, 
were  brought  into  close  relation  with  the  socre- 
tftry,  and  were  allowed  to  act  when  beyond  the 
office  as  visiting  representatives  of  the  secretary, 
having  authority  to  examine  into  and  report  upon 
traffic  matters  to  him,  very  great  advantage  would 
accrue. 

1254.  I  suppose  in  that  you  include  the  sur- 
veyor general,  for  that  is  his  duty,  is  it  not? — 
Precisely;  the  surveyor  general  would,  of  neces- 
uty,  undertake  inquiry  into  matters  of  commercial 
traffic  as  his  personal  and  principal  duty.  The 
engineers  would,  in  a  measure,  take  that  as  a 
secondary  duty;  but  such  secondary  action,  I 
think,  would  be  very  valuable. 

1255.  In  reference  to  what  you  said  just  now, 
if  your  right  of  advising  officially  were  re- 
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m^^jg  g  cognised,  would  a  postmaster,  for  example,  be 
^  *  '  expected  to  accept  the  divisicKial  engineer's  advice 

as  Deing  practically  an  instruction  ?— As  things 
stand  at  present,  a  divisional  engineer,  I  conceive, 
hu  no  right  whatever  to  intamate  even  an  opinion 
to  a  postmaster ;  although  it  is  right  to  say  also, 
in  speaking  for  my  own  division,  that  1  have 
always  found  the  greatest  readiness  to  adopt  my 
su^eetions,  and  have  never  had  any  difiSculty  in 
getting  them  carried  into  effect.  Still,  it  is  by 
courtesy  of  the  postal  officers  and  not  by  right ; 
and  therefore  I  assume  that  it  would  be  a  good 
thing  in  any  future  arrangements  if  some  equi- 
valent authority  was  given  to  the  <^ief  engineer- 
ing officer  as  a  right. 

1256.  Then,  according  to  your  plan,  do  you 
propose  that  die  junior  technical  officers  slunild 
be  made  useful  to  the  surveyors  who  have  <dmr|ge 
of  the  trafl&c  ? — Directly,  of  course,  the  junior 
officers  would  be  responsible  to  the  head  office  in 
Loudon ;  and  as  they  would  be  much  diminiehed 
in  number,  and  have  a  wider  area  in  whic^  to 

'  operate,  they  would  be  pretty  fully  occupied. 
But  in  the  selection  o£  liiose  to  be  retained  care 
should  be  taken,  as  far  as  poeable,  other  things 
being  equal,  to  fix  at  the  district  centres  men 
who  had  from  previous  tnuning  a  knowledge  of 
tnffic  requirements  and  of  raanagoneBt.  .  Moat  of 
thue  men,  altlioufi^  of  conrae,  rq;»rting  to  thor 
own  duef,  would,  Itrntybeoonie  locaUy  extreme^ 
Hseful  to  the  surveyors  in  l^e  way  of  advisers  if 
called  upou,  and  as  practical  assista&ts  in  matters 
needii^  advanced  teohnieal  knowlc^e  for  in- 
quiry. 

1257.  How  do  you  supply  your  local  tedinical 
officers  in  future  ? — ^Do  you  mean  in  auccesoon 
to  the  men  now  existing? 

1258.  Yes?— There  are 'two  modes:  one,  a 
certain  number  of  in^ctors  on  the  present  staff 
are  educated  men,  who  have  entered  the  service 
with  the  hope  of  rising ;  this  is  one  source  of 
supply.  Another,  and  a  more  extensive  one,  I 
thuuc  will  be  ibund  in  encouraging  the  senior 
clerks  at  large  offices  to  turn  their  attention  to 
the  acquisition  of  advanced  technical  knowledge, 
in  the  hope  of  Bucoeedii.g  by-and-1^  to  vacan- 
des  that  must  present  memselres  on  the  engi- 
neering staff  proper. 

1259.  Then  how  do  you  propose  that  the 
ordinary  telegraphic  clerks  shall  obtain  a  higher 
intelligence  and  become  capable  of  working  the 
traffic  in  a  more  scientific  and  economical 
method  ? — By  showing  them  that  there  is  a 
direct  advantage  obtainable  by  themselves  as  a 
result  <^  the  acquisition  of  the  knowledge  it  is 
desirable  that  they  should  possess;  first  the 
system  of  bonuses  or  gratuities,  prises,  so  to 
speak,  obtainable  by  the  operative  or  manipu- 
lating clerks  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
engineering  officer,  but  with  the  concurrence  of 
the  surveyor,  because  for  disdplinary  reasms 
his  concurrence  is  necessary :  and  next  by  the 
seoretary  laying  it  down  as  a  rule  that,  other 
things  being  equal  as  to  seniority  and  general 
business  capacity,  preference  for  promotion  shall 
always  be  given  to  the  clerk  who  has  shown 
himself  possessed  of  technical  knowledge  and 
who  is  desirous  of  obtaining  technicaT  inf ot- 
mation. 

1260.  You  desire  to  open  a  career  to  him  by 
showing  that  the  higher  branches  of  the  service 
are  opw  to  merit,  and  may  be  obtained  by  him  ? 
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— Certainly;  I  believe  that  in  the  service  itself 
men  familiar  with  its  needs  and  acquainted  with 
its  practical  requirements  can  be  tnuned,  and 
infinitely  more  efficiently,  even  for  the  most 
technical  posts,  than  the  men  who  may  pass  very 
high-class  examinations,  divorced  so  to  speak  fimm 
practical  work. 

1261.  Would  there  be  a  great  saving  effected 
in  smaller  work  at  distant  places  if  uie  clerics 
took  charge  of  an  instrument  instead  of  always 
depending  upon  a  linonan  or  an  inspecticm  to 
put  it  right  when  it  goes  wrong  ? — At  offices  of  a 
roturth  or  fifth  grade,  that'  is  to  say  offices  where 
there  may  be  one  tele^^ph  clerk  or  so  and  at 
which  no  lineman  resides,  I  believe  that  the 
operation  of  some  such  stimulus  as  that  which  I 
Mve  sn^ested  for  tbe  acquisition  of  knowledge 
(that  is  an  occasional  bonus  in  the  event  of  doine 
what  may  be  termed  engineering  work,  and 
saving  of  money),  would  be  of  advantage ;  but 
with  r^ard  to  €ae  much  more  numerous  class 
of  small  offices  at  which  the  work  is  done 
by  agents,  by  postmasters  receiving  small 
weekly  allowances  to  provide  asnstance,  I  do 
not  think  that  any  i4>pre(»aUe  economy  wonld 
arise  from  the  action  of  dieee  people  within  Ih* 

1262.  Theae  are  not  your  offices  at  dll ;  they 
an  offices  by  Gontraet? — They  are  offices  1^ 
contract,  and  very  often  the  only  available  sfanf 
is  a  young  girl.  It  is  obviously  out  of  the  qnes- 
tion  that  the  woric  of  washing  batteries,  cleansing 
them,  and  so  on  (the  chief  duty  perhaps  at 
Budi  places)  could  be  carried  out  by  such  an 
agency. 

1x63.  I  hupened  to  have  occarion  to  send  a 
telegram  to-«y  in  such  an  office,  and  on  asking 

the  telegraph  clerk  who  repaired  his  instrument 
when  it  got  out  of  order,  he  said  that  on  all 
ordinary  occasions  he  did  it  himself,  and  that  only 
in  a  few  cases  had  be  to  ^t  the  asnstance  m 
linemen.  Do  you  think  that  not  oonumm  7 — Xt 
is  not  oonnnott ;  there  are  a  few  cases  where  it  is 
done  with  advantage,  and  may  be  encouraged ; 
but  I  am  sorry  to  say  our  experience  has  been  in 
the  majority  oi  cases  amateur  assistance  of  the 
kind  has  generally  ended  in  involving  a  greater 
cost  thui  if  it  had  never  been  rendered. 

1264.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  in  India  and  in  Ger^ 
many  the  instruments  are  taken  charge  of  practi- 
cally by  the  clerks  within  the  office  ? — Certainly, 
and  with  parity  of  condition,  it  could  be  done 
here ;  but  in  India  (of  which  I  can  speak  better 
than  of  Germany)  there  are  two  vital  differences. 
In  India,  so  far  as  I  am  avrare,  every  telegra^ 
office  is  in  charge  of  a  competent  telegraphist; 
secondly,  the  distances  between  these  offices  are 
so  great  that  were  it  neceesaiy  to  send  for  a  line- 
man specially,  the  cost  would  be  a  most  serious 
thing. 

126d.  But  practically  they  do  take  charge  of 
them,  and  do  not  find  much  difficulty,  do  tiiey  ? — 
I  cannot  speak  from  personal  knowledge  on  the 
question  of  difficulty,  but  I  believe  they  do  take 
charge. 

1266.  Would  you  shortly  explun  how  the 
work  of  a  wire  is  ascertained  by  what  is  termed 
the  tablet  check,  in  order  to  see  whether  'it  is 
doing  its  proper  amount  of  work  or  not? — The 
tablet  check  is,  in  fact,  a  diary  of  the  business 
done  upon  each  wire  between  certun  hours,  kept 
at  a  certain  number  of  sdected  offices.  Hie  very 
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null  offices  do  not  keep  them ;  the  large  centreg 
do. 

1267.  Once  in  eight  days  ? — Ye»,  once  in  eight 
dajB.  At  first  they  were  introduced  daily,  but 
the  labour  arising  therefrom  was  found  to  be  too 
great,  and  they  were  reduced  to  eight  days.  The 
check  consists  of  two  parts,  a  detaued  machinery 
and  an  iU)etxact  of  results.  The  detail  machine 
is  a  piece  of  pa^  kept  by  the  side  of  each  iostru- 
fnent,  upon  which  the  clerk  as  he  despatches  or 
receives  a  message  marka  each  hour  under  a 
^ven  space,  the  tame  it  has  been  delayed  on  his 
mstruQient,  whether  under  five  minutes  or  under 
10  minutes,  or  so  oui  the  result  being  to  show  the 
hourly  bumness  on  each  wire.  At  the  end  of 
the  day  these  sheets  are  codified,  and  a  general 
statement  is  drawn  up  showing  the  tot^  business 
done  during  the  hours  for  which  the  return  is 
kept>  tliat  is  (rom  nine  a.m.  to  ax  p.m.  on  each 
oircmt,  and  also  the  delays  to  which  the  mes- 
sages were  subjected,  how  many  were  de- 
spatched  in  five  minutes,  how  many  in  ten 
mtnates,  and  so  forth. 

1268.  It  has  been  stated  to  the  Cc»nauttee,  and 
I  wish  to  know  how  far  it  is  true,  that  these 
taUet  checks  lead  to  considerable  immorality  in 
the  offices,  by  inducing  clerks  to  fabricate  returns 
dkowing  ^at  ^ed  in  the  use  of  their  wires  ? — 
I  am  afraid  that  the  statement  is  not  devoid  of 
foundation ;  in  iact,  I  know  that  cases  hare  oc- 
curred justifying  the  charge.  But  I  am  bound 
to  say  that  I  thmk  it  is  far  too  sweeping  a  state- 
ment to  imply  that  anything  like  general  im- 
morality is  promoted  by  the  action  of  these  tablets. 
Some  months  ago,  in  order  to  satisfy  myself  as  to 

.  the  extent  to  which  they  could  be  reUed  upon, 
particularly  with  regard  to  the  total  number  of  mes- 
ssgw  (for  that  was  the  point  that  most  interested 
myself),  I  OMnpared  the  figures  returned  to  me  on 
various  tablets.  For  example,  I  repeived  one  from 
Birmingham  showing  certain  delays  on  wires  to 
Mandiester.  I  took  the  Manchester  tablet,  axkd 
compared  the  Manchester  statement  of  the  same 
day  as  the  tablet  of  Birmingham.  One  can 
hardly  conceive  the  clerks  at  each  end  conspiripg 
methodically  to  put  down  falae  figures ;  aim.  the 
examinati(Mi  of  a  number  of  these  returns  showed 
very  trifling  discrepancies. 

1269.  In  fact  we  tablet  check  is  a  sort  of 
barometer  which  shows  the  rise  and  fall  of  work 
in  a  particular  circuit?— It  does,  and  it  enables 
you  to  contrast  the  performance  of  one  circuit 
with  another  under  analogous  conditions. 

1270.  Jm  it  not  the  fact  that  with  one  division 
it  is  not  used  ;  I  mean  in  the  metropolitan  office  7 
— It  is  so. 

1271.  But  what  is  used  in  the  metropolitan 
office  is  a  very  mmi^e  hourly  return  of  the 
number  of  messages  and  the  maximum  delay 
dining  the  hour? — I  would  rather  not  speak  for 
the  metropoUtan  office,  for  fear  I  may  fall  into 
error. 

1272.  If  such  a  check  is  found  sufficient, 
would  it  not  be  a  much  um^er  form  than  the 
tablet  check  i — I  attach  very  little  importance  to 
tbat  p<H*tion  of  the  tablet  check  whi<^  graduates 
the  delays  into  fire  minutes,  ten  minutes,  and  so 
on.  Any  retom  that  gave  me  the  total  amount 
of  work  and  a  general  estimate  (tf  the  delay 
vould  be  Boffiment. 

1273.  I  ahoiild  like  to  understand  the  relati(« 
between  the  surveyor  general  and  the  engineer  in 
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their  work.  iSupposing  the  surveyor  genorai  re-  „  — 
commends  certam  new  wires,  would  the  engineer  ^  *"7^. 
under  your  plan  have  any  other  function  tmm  to 
estimate  the  cost  of  the  operation  and  to  carry  it 
out  if  decided  upon  ? — Certmuly.  I  take  it  Uiat 
the  surveyor  general  (for  illustration)  may  re- 
commend that  a  certun  new  wire  should  be  pro- 
vided to  supply  the  needs  of  omnmnnicatiou 
between  Birmingham  and  Leicester.  It  would 
be  his  business  to  satisfy  the  secretary  that  such 
a  wire  was  necessary,  tliat  the  traffic  required  the 
aid  at  all,  and  he  might,  from  some  certain  k>cal 
dmumstances  coming  to  his  knowledge,  suggest 
sMue  mode  of  i»ovidmg  that  wire ;  perlu^  wmt 
mode  of  obtaining  it  from  re-arranging  the 
existing  wires.  Then  it  would  be  £or  the 
engineer,  possessing  as  he  ought  to  do  a  closer 
knowledge  of  the  material  plant  of  the  depart- 
ment and  more  exact  knowledge  of  the  wires 
that  might  be  set  free  or  might  exist  as  q>are, 
to  suggest  any  modification  of  the  method  of 
carrying  out  the  proposed*  arrangement  that  may^ 
strike  hira  as  desirable. 

1274.  If  you  h-id  your  board  arrangement, 
would  not  wat  imply  tlut  the  surveyor  general 
and  your  three  sub-divisions  must  act  con- 
tinually in  concert? — Undoubtedly  to  a  very 
laxge  extent 

1275.  Ilave  you  had  occasion  in  your  divisicm 
to  aee  the  action  <rf  the  spedal  arrangements  staff? 
— I  have. 

1276.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  worked? — 1  believe  that  the  idea 
that  pnnnpted  the  creation  of  the  special  staff 
was  a  perfectly  sound  one,  and  that  the  special 
staff  has  rendered  very  good  service;  but  I 
beliere  that  as  now  managed,  it  is  not  in  all  cases 
economical,  and  does  not  in  all  cases  promote 
effimency. 

1277.  In  what  manner,  in  your  opinion,  is  it 
not  eocmomical  or  efficient? — The  want  of  economy 
is  chiefly  illustrated  by  cases  in  which  repre- 
sentatives of  the  special  staff  have  been  sent 
very  long  distances  from  London  to  remote  parts 

N<Hrth  Wales  (whirh  I  have  now  in  my  mind) 
to  transact  business ;  very  often  the  transmission 
of  a  speech,  for  example.  It  has  not  been  suffi- 
cient in  value  to  repay  even  the  fare  of  the  clerk 
travelling.  In  many  of  thoee  cases  I  know  as  a 
fact  beyond  question  that  the  necessary  force 
could  have  been  drawn  from  neij^bouring  offices 
at  a  fraction  of  the  outlay.  It  is,  generally 
speaking,  this  line  of  objection  that  cwistitntes 
the  want  of  economy,  the  sending  or  collecting 
t4^ther  of  a  special  staff  force  (torn  great  dis- 
tances when  a  chei^r  force  is  available  closer  at 
hand. 

1278.  But  is  that  very  generally  the  case? — 
At  one  period  it  was  mnch  more  general  than  at 
present.  Recentiy  there  has  been  a  tendency  to 
contract  the  operations  of  the  staff  in  that  way. 
I  think  more  may  be  done  by  economising  in 
that  direction,  althou^  I  still  believe  that  a 
special  staff  is  requisite.  '  I  did  not  answer 
another  part  of  the  question,  that  is,  with  re- 
gard to  efficiency.  The  mode  in  which  I  think 
it  somewhat  limits  efficiency  is  on  accoont  of  the 
dasoonra^ement  which  the  met  <^  the  special  staff 
nuking  its  appearance  whenever  any  exceptional 
occurrence  tuces  place  inflicts  npoa  the  local 
staff.  I  think  it  is  infinitely  more  important  to 
encourage  a  wide  average  ox  zeal  and  effioency 
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Mr.  Graves.  CAafmwiM— continued. 

encouritfe  a  few  officers  to  the  highest 
5  May  1B70.  p^jjj^.        ^  officers  find  their  oppor- 

tunitieB  for  distinction  are  gone  when  the  special 
staff  appears. 

1279.  Are  there  not  some  instances  in  which 
it  would  be  quite  impossible  for  the  local  staff  to 
undertake  a  certain  duty  ? — Yes,  there  are ;  and 
lliere  are  many  instances  where,  although  the 
workine  staff  might  be  collected,  a  supervising 
force  of  more  experienced  men  is  needed. 

1280.  What  is  jout  proposal,  then ;  would  you 
propose  to  consolidate  the  special  stidT  with  some 
other  department,  or  in  what  way  would  you 
deal  with  it? — I  should  hardly  like  to  formulate 
«iy  o|»nion  on  that  point.  1  have  not  formed 
one.  I  have  gone  no  further  than  to  sav  that  I 
think  it  may  Sis  econonused ;  and  I  think  it  is  a 
subject  for  inquiry. 

1261.  Have  you  directed  your  attention  at  all 
to  the  mode  in  which  telegraphists  are  taught  in 
the  schools  of  instruction  ? — I  am  aware  of  the 
mode  in  which  it  is  carried  out 

1282.  With  regard  to  the  telegraphists  who 
have  come  oat  of  these  schools  of  instruction, 
have  you  found  them  possessed  of  any  intelligent 
knowledge,  or  have  they  merely  an  empirical 
knowlec^  of  manipulative  processes? — They 
simply  possess  the  emjurical  Knowledge  of  ma- 
nipulation; they  can  read  certun  signs,  and 
move  certain  keys  up  and  down  in  a  defined 
attitude. 

1 283.  Would  you  be  surprised  to  find  a  skilled 
instriunent  clerk  not  knowing  the  difference  even 
between  insulation  and  the  conductivity  c£  a 
wire? — I  may  almost  say  that  I  should  be  asto- 
nished if  a  junior  clerk  did  know  that 

1284.  Or  that  he  did  not  know  the  difference 
between  the  wire  portion  of  a  circuit  and  the 
e«rth  return? — I  snoold  expect  him  to  know 
nothing  about  that. 

1286.  Or  that  he  did  not  know  the  difi^rence 
between  the  zinc  plate  of  a  battery  and  the 
copper  plate  of  a  battery?  —  I  should  doubt 
whether  many  of  them  would  know  that  zinc 
and  copper  pUtes  entered  into  the  construction 
of  a  battery. 

1286.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  clerks  with  such 
an  unintellijgent  knowledge  <^  the  work  diat 
they  are  domg  are  likely  to  be  tiie  most  econo- 
mical mschines  for  carrying  it  out? — On  that 
point,  considering  the  juvenile  age  at  which  the 
majority  of  the  young  clerks  enter  the  service 
of  the  department,  and  seeing  the  exceedingly 
subordinate  positions  in  whidi  in  the  first  place 
they  are  employed,  I  do  not  think  it  matters 
much,  as  r^aras  the  discharge  of  the  duties 
absolutely  entrusted  to  them,  whether  they  know 
anything  of  the  laws  which  govern  the  machine 
they  work  or  not ;  bat  what  I  thii^  of  infinitely 
more  impcMrtanee  is,  thftt  as  soon  as  they  have 
attained  a  certain  amount  of  operative  effidency, 
and  understand  the  mechanical  part  of  tlieir  duty, 
they  should  have  an  instruction,  a  school  train- 
ing, which  should  afford  them  the  means  of 
acquiring  the  knowle^e  in  whidi  they  are 
deficient 

1287.  Do  you  not  think  that  a  man  enga^;ed 
in  any  occupation,  vrith  an  intelligent  mmd, 
ought  to  be  something  more  than  an  ambi- 
dexterous monkey  ? — Certainly. 

1288.  But  fn^n  what  you  say  about  manipu- 
lation, I  understand  that  is  all  that  your  tele- 


Chairman — continued. 

graph  clerks  possess  ? — I  am  afrud  it  would  be 
rather  unfair  to  the  service  if  I  were  simply  to 
say,  "  Yes  **  to  that  In  entering  the  service 
with  what  they  learn  in  a  school  of  instruction, 
the  matter  if>  precisely  as  you  put  it ;  but  nearly 
all  the  intelligent  ones  learn  much  after  they 
have  entered  the  offices,  and  the  great  need 
seems  to  be  to  encourage  them  when  they  have 
acquired  some  knowledge  of  the  formal  routine 
in  the  offices. 

Mr.  H^.  B.  Denisen, 

1289.  What  means  have  the  junior  clerks  of 
getting  into  a  school? — I  am  afrmd  I  am  not 
Buffieientiy  up  in  that  to  answer  the  question. 

1290.  As  to  the  special  staff,  you  say  that  it  is 
very  often  found  not  to  pay.  Would  you  have 
an  extra  charge  made  to  newspapers,  under  those 
circumstances,  for  special  reports  of  speeches, 
and  so  forth  ? — Not  an  extra  charge.  Until  re- 
centiy  the  department  undertook  ^e  entire  ri^ 
of  the  value  of  the  traffic  it  might  acquire.  I 
believe  newspapers,  in  some  places,  requiring 
special  reports,  nave  been  required  to  guarantee 
a  cert{un  amount  of  business. 

1291.  Becently?— I  should  not  like  to  say 
precisely;  but  I  know  that,  within  a  recent 
period,  the  expense  has  been  borne  without  such 
guarantee. 

1292.  On  whose  recommendation  or  application 
is  the  special  staff  sent  down  ? — Until  within  a 
few  months  past,  I  think,  it  was  mainly  a  matter 
of  the  discretion  of  the  officer  in  chame  of  the 
special  staff ;  now,  I  believe,  it  is  chieny  r^u- 
lated  by  the  Secretary. 

1293.  What  happens  if  an  instrument  is  out  of 
order,  and  the  clerk  in  chaise  cannot  repair  it ; 
is  not  the  business  of  that  office  at  a  standstill 
until  a  skilled  workman  can  be  brought  down? — 
If  I  mmply  answered,  **  Yes,**  I  should  answer 
delunvely.  A  case  of  kind  very  rarely 
occurs.  At  all  the  offices  of  any  raagnitucfe 
there  is  either  entire,  or  in  part,  a  spare  apparatus 
at  hand;  it  is  only  in  very  snuill  offices  in- 
deed that  an  absolute  stoppage  could  arise,  and 
with  aome  1,800  instruments  in  my  own  imme- 
diate charge  such  a  case  as  that  does  not  happen 
once  in  three  months. 

1294.  It  has  happened  twice  in  the  town  in 
which  I  live  ? — That  must  be  an  exception. 

Mr.  John  Holms. 

1295.  You  said  that  you  were  formerly  in  the 
service  of  the  Electric  Telegraph  Ck>mpany  ? — 
Yes. 

1296.  You  had  tJiere  the  control  of  the  staff? 
—Yes. 

1297.  And  you  have  now  in  your  diviuon? — 
Then  I  had  the  control  both  of  the  engineering 
and  commercial  or  clerical  staff ;  now  of  the 
en^neering. 

1298.  Could  you  inform  the  Committee  upon 
what  terras  each  claM  of  persons  were  employed 
by  the  £lectric  Telegraph  Company,  the  rates  of 
payment,  and  ihe  oonmtions  upon  which  they 
were  endued  ? — 'tlie  tel^raph  otmipanies  bad  no 
defined  scues.  Unlike  a  Oovemment  Depart 
ment,  there  was  no  pre<arranged  establishment 
Young  clerks  (I  am  speaking  now  of  the  comr 
mercial  or  operative  branch)  usually  entered  at 
payments  from  10«.  to  12«.  per  week.  They 
were  not  required  to  serve  any  fixed  time  at  any 
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Mr.  John  //tf/nw— -continued. 

fixed  rate  of  pav,  but  were  promoted  ather  as 
TacandeB  arose  or  In  accordance  with  proved 
efficiency.  One  great  feature  that  dietinguished 
the  arrangements  of  the  comi>anie8  irom  tnoee  of 
the  department  in  this  respect  was  the  inter- 
changeability  of  the  staff.  At  a  small  country 
town  you  had  a  junior  clerk  getting  a  few  shil- 
lings  a  week.  He  was  efficient.  A  vackncy 
arose  at  a  large  town  at  higher  pay,  and  he  was 
sent  there  and  received  the  value  of  the  vacancy ; 
and  this,  1  conceive,  acted  better  in  many  re- 
spects than  the  existing  operations  tbis  de- 
partment. At  present,  the  department  fills  its 
laivest  centres  by  learners  educated  in  schools, 
and  to  a  very  small  degree  obtfuns  help  there 
from  its  smaller  offices.  I  fancy  the  system  of 
truning  your  young  entrants  at  low  pay  at  small 
places,  and  then,  when  efficient,  transferring 
them  to  higher  offioea  at  larger  pa^,  has  a  double 
adviuitage.  You  obtun  your  pupils  readily,  and 
also  yon  preserve  a  toleralble  avenge  of  efficiency, 
instead  of  having,  as  at  present,  a  ^at  number 
of  slightly  trained  hands.  Beyond  these  features 
I  think  there  is  scarcely  any  definite  point  q£ 
difTerence  that  I  can  mark.  The  rates  of  pay 
of  the  clerks  in  the  service  of  the  companies 
ranged  from  \0s.  to  60<.  per  week. 

1299.  Then  when  you  speak  of  their  inter- 
changeability  you  mean  that  they  were  engaged 
to  nuike  themselves  generally  useful  and  to  go 
where  they  were  asked  to  go  ? — £ach  candidate 
had  to  fill  up  a  form  of  appointment  before  he 
was  taken  on  as  a  learner,  and  the  question 
therein  was:  "Are  you  ready  to  leave  home  if 
required?"  and  the  answer  was  "Yes,"  almost 
invariably. 

1300.  Have  yoa  got  that  form  of  eng^^ement 
now  ?— I  brieve  not. 

1301.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing 
to  have  that  as  a  condition  for  those  employed 
in  the  same  character  as  those  in  the  company 
jou  were  with? — I  believe  certainly  it  would 

1302.  You  had  no  urrangement  in  the  old  com- 
pany in  which  you  were  employed  as  remu^s 
pensions  ? — No ;  commercial  companies,  I  believe, 
m  very  few  cases  have. 

1303.  As  regards  the  time  of  the  engagement 
in  the  case  of  the  com]>anie8  I  suppose  it  was  bv 
the  week  ? — In  the  junior  ranks ;  afterwards 
annually  or  quarterly. 

1304.  In  the  Poet  Office  how  is  it  with  the 
junior  ranks? — The  appointment  of  clerks  I  have 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with,  and  I  have  only 
hearsay  knowledge  of  the  rates  of  pay.  I  think 
other  officers  wowd  ^ve  that  better. 

1305.  In  one  of  yonr  answers  you  stated  that 
yon  found]  an  excess  of  force,  but  not  in  all  -the 
ranks  ? — Of  the  engineering  staff,  certainly. 

1306.  In  which  ranks  did  you  find  an  excess  of 
force  ? — The  higher. 

1307.  And  in  which  did  you  find  rather  a  want 
of  force  ? — Absolute  want  f<»ce,  in  the  sense 
that  tbere  are  not  men  performing  the  necessary 
duty,  can  scarcely  be  said  to  exist  in  any  rank  ; 
but  the  men  borne  on  the  Estimates  for  the  lower 
ranke  are  below  the  needs,  and  they  have  to  be 
suf^lemented  by  men  paid  as  labour  on  the 
Estmaates.  Therefore  there  is  no  absdnte  want, 
but  there  is  no  stn^ilos. 

1308.  From  time  to  time  you  have  to  fill  up 
vacan^es  ? — Yes. 
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1309.  From  what  dass  of  men  do  you  do  so  ?  ,  jj„  ^g,^ 
— In  the  case  of  inspectors,  it  has  so  happened  '  7  • 
that  we  have  not  had  a  single  vacancy  to  fill  up 

since  the  establishment  was  fixed,  because  the 
vacancies  since  arising  have  been  economised. 
In  the  case  of  linemen  the  openings  that  have 
arisen  (and  tbey  have  been  tolerably  numerous 
from  men  leaving  the  service)  have  chiefly  been 
filled  by  men  who  have  acquired  a  certun 
amount  of  practical  knowledge  by  working  on 
construction  operations  and  extensions  of  fines, 
and  so  on,  who  have  been  engaged  as  labourers 
though  rec(^;ni8ed  as  Unemen. 

1310.  In  the  case  of  linemen,  I  find  here  in  the 
Estimates  of  this  year  that  there  are  57  inspectors 
and  linemen  receiving  pensions  just  now?'~ 
Yes. 

1311.  I  suppose  that  is  one  of  the  evils  pro- 
bably arising  nrom  the  want  of  arrangement  as 
to  engagement  ?~I' think  I  can  expUin  that. 
These  are  not  pensions  given  for  service  to  the 
Post  Office :  they  are  pensions  given  under  the 
Telegraph  Act  of  1868  to  the  staff  of  the  late 
companies,  then  found  redundant,  or  which  the 
department  was  compelled  to  let  go,  in  compen- 
sation for  the  loss  of  their  prior  offices. 

1312.  But  those  inspectors  and  linemen  were 
really  engaged  weekly,  as  I  understand  by  your 
previous  statement ;  upon  what  ground  did  they 
receive  compensation? — Under  one  particular 
clause  in  the  Act  of  1868,  which  entitled  them  to 
it.  If  the  pay  readies  s  certain  sum  per  annum, 
whether  it  oe  weekly  or  not,  it  has  been  ruled  by 
the  law  officers  that  compensation  must  be  paid. 

1313.  Was  there  no  arrangement  made  at  that 
tune,  in  1868,  that  should  ^e  department  have 
work  ihAt  they  could  give  to  those  men  of  the 
Tarions  grades,  they  should  be  ready  to  give 
their  services? — The  position  in  1870,  founded 
upon  the  Act  of  1868,  was  one  that  left  the  de- 
partment very  little  latitude  of  action.  Under 
one  clause  of  the  Telegraph  Act,  for  example,  it 
was  made  a  matter  of  hxr  that  all  the  wires  that 
the  Post  Office  retained  upon  die  railways,  the 
commercial  wires  of  the  former  companies,  should 
be  maintained  and  upheld  by  the  railway  com- 
panies, and  the  railway  companies  further,  were 
empowered  to  require  from  tne  Post  Office  such 
telegraph  &cilitie8,  or  telegraph  apparatus  and 
wires,  as  might  be  necessary  for  the  working  of 
their  own  traffic  and  business.  This  was  the  po- 
sition in  which  the  railway  companies  stood  by 
Act  of  Parliament.  Then,  when  1870  came, 
the  course  they  took  with  the  Post  Office  was 
this :  they  said,  We  are  bound  to  muntain 
and  uphold,  and  keep  in  working  order,  your 
wires  up(m  our  railways,  and  if  you  do  not  let 
us  take  into  our  employment  the  men  who  have 
hitherto  upheld  these  wires  upon  these  railways 
for  the  Electric  Company,  we  cannot  carry  out 
our  obligation,  and  your  communications  cannot 
be  preserved."  The  Post  Office,  therefore,  was 
amply  in  a  deadlock ;  it  had  no  choice  what- 
ever. The  men  went  to  the  railways,  because  the 
rulways  had  a  statutory  power  of  keeping  the 
muntenance.  The  Post  Office  had  to  surrender 
the  men,  because,  if  it  did  not  do  so,  it  could  not 
carry  out  its  contract  with  the  public ;  its  wires 
would  not  be  upheld.  Hence  the  Post  Office  sur- 
rendered the  force;  the  rulways  obtuned  it;  and 
the  men  obtained  pensions,  because  the  Post 
Office  could  not  give  them  engagements. 
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Mr.  John  Hobm — continued. 

1314.  In  &ct,  it  is  an  unhappy  dead  wng^t  on 
the  department? — Yee. 

1315.  In  your  Beport  made'  in  January  last, 
I  think  you  said  that  the  general  result  was 
a  saving  of  something  like  1 1,000  /.  a  year  ? — In- 
cluding the  Metropohtan  Office,  1 3,000  /.  If  you 
lo<^  at  page  23  of  the  Beport  you  will  see 
that 

1316.  You,  in  this  Beport,  turned  yona  atten- 
tion chiefly  to  the  reduction  of  the  force? — 
Yes. 

131 7.  Did  you  take  into  consideration  at  all  how 
Tou  might  utilise  that  force  by  extending  the 
DusineM? — I  can  hardly  conceive  any  practical 
extendon  of  the  business,  within  any  moderate 
peiiod,  that  would  require  the  continuance  of 
the  services  of  this  number  of  expensive  officers 
that  we  believe  to  be  redundant.  The  reduced 
force  officers  tliat  we  surest  could,  so  far  as 
engineering  mattere  are  concerned,  control  a 
lar^r  area,  and  provide  ftur  a  lai^er  buunese. 

1318.  With  regard  to  the  tablet  check,  I  think 
it  was  stated  by  you  that  there  was  a  desire,  no 
doubt,  on  the  part  of  clerks,  to  show  a  great 
use  of  their  wires  by  the  number  of  telegrams 
sent,  and  also  the  great  speed  of  those  messages  ? 
—That  is  the  natural  desire  of  human  nature,  to 
show  that  it  can  do  things  very  well. 

1319.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  it  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  obtain  the  greatest  amount  <^work 
out  of  a  wire  in  a  given  time  that  you  can  poeably 
obt&in  ? — Undoubtedly. 

1320.  In  fact,  cranmerdal  success  depends 
greatly  upon  the  speed  at  which  corrents  of 
electricity  can  be  sent  through  a  wire  of  given 
length,  does  it  not? — It  depends,  at  least  greatly, 
upon  the  number  of  meeaages  which  you  can 
transmit  through  your  wire  in  an  hour;  upon 
the  number  of  AiilUagByoa  oan  earn  in  the  hour, 
in  fact 

1.^21.  Speed  is  regulated  by  Uie  r^idity  with 
which  currents  can  be  transmitted  over  the  mre 
without  coalescing  ? — Yes. 

1322.  Have  you  turned  your  attention  to  the 
question  how  to  obtain  the  greatest  amount  of 
rorce  out  of  the  existing  wires  ?  —  Since  the 
transfer,  since  the  large  increase  of  business  has 
arisen  continuously  year  by  year,  means  have 
been  adopted  to  obtain  apparatus  capable  of 
transmitting  messages  with  greater  rapidity 
than  you  used  to  get;  had  it  not  been,  in  &ct, 
fbrtiie  increased  speed,  obtained  from  the  me- 
chanism empk>yed,  it  would  have  been  impos- 
sible now,  on  the  busier  lines,  to  have  carried  the 
traffic. 

1323.  What  number  of  words  do  you  now  get 
per  minute  out  of  a  wire  ? — It  depends  on  Sie 
ibrm  of  instrument  It  is  better  to  give  the 
average  number  of  messages  per  hour,  and  it 
depends  also  upon  the  length  of  the  wire.  Taking 
a  wire  200  miles  long,  it  is  possible,  by  the  use 

the  Wheatatone  automatic  instrument,  with 
the  Bain  chemical  recorder,  to  attiuii  to  a  maxi- 
mum speed  of  nearly  200  messages  per  hour. 

Chaimum, 

1324.  That  is  the  maximum  ?— Yes. 

1326.  From  60  to  140  is  about  the  average,  is 
it  not? — Yes;  but  it  must  be  remembered,  when 
I  speak  of  tiie  Bain  instrument,  we  have  tssAj 
used  it  on  one  wire,  and  the  whole  system  is 
experimental  at  present. 


Mr.  John  Holms. 

1326.  Hiatf  of  course,  is  the  extreme  amouat 
that  you  could  send  by  the  best  instrument  th«t 
you  now  possess ;  but  taking  that  generally  in 
use,  what  is  the  average  amount^  the  average 
number  of  words,  if  you  oan  give  it,  per  minute  ? 
— The  instruments  chiefly  in  use  are  instruments 
worked  by  hand ;  that  is  to  say,  whei-e  automatic 
power  is  not  called  in.  The  speed  at  which  thej 
can  be  operated  depends  upon  the  speed  at  whicJi 
the  clerk  can  move  his  hand  up  and  down,  and 
makes  certain  signs  and  signals.  The  Morae 
inker,  or  the  sounder,  which  is  the  Morse  arriuige- 
ment  as  reguds  sending,  but  with  an  arrange- 
ment to  read  by  ear  instead  by  impressions  on 
paper,  is  the  ordinary  kind  of  instrum^  em- 
ployed for  most  wires.  The  rate  of  speed  cannot 
be  taken  as  a  fixed  quantity ;  it  depends  always 
on  the  distance.  If  I  am  working  a  wire  50 
miles  in  length,  I  shall  always,  with  ^y  instru- 
ment, reach  an  infinitely  greater  standwd  of 
^ed  than  if  I  work  a  wire  of  400  miles  in 
len^^  Therefore  there  is  a  little  vagueness  in 
saying  at  what  rate  it  can  be  done ;  but,  on  an 
average,  we  should  consider  that  an  instrument 
worked  by  hand  in  a  single  direction,  whether 
ink  printer  or  sounder,  did  &irly  good  work  if  U 
did  30  to  40  messages  per  hour;  most  instru- 
ments hardly  dispose  of  so  many.  But  by  the 
process  of  duplexing  the  wire,  working  it  in  bolh, 
directions  at  once,  you  simply  double  this  number, 
or  rather  more;  and  extreme  instances  can  be 
shown  in  which  in  the  hands  of  very  ojmert 
derka  very  large  numbers  have  been  reached. 
Instruments  of  this  form  worked  directly  by  the 
action  of  the  clerk*B  hand  upon  the  key,  do  not 
transmit  the  message  so  rapidly  through  the  wire 
as  the  automatic  apparatus ;  but  they  have  one 
advantage,  and  that  is  this:  the  message  ia 
dispatched  on  the  wire  immediately  it  is  brought 
to  the  instrument ;  there  is  no  process  of  delay 
necessary  between  the  receipt  01  the  measi^e  and 
its  forwarding.  In  the  case  of  automatic  appa^ 
ratuB,  Wheatstoue's  and  others  that  are  ciq>able 
of  transmitting  signals  at  very  high  speed,  you 
have  this  drawback:  before  you  can  take  your 
message  to  the  instrument,  to  bring  the  iKiwers 
of  that  instrument  into  play  it  has  to  pass  through 
a  preliminary  operation,  namely,  to  be  handed 
over  to  a  clerk  who  punches  out  certain  holes  in 
a  riband,  and  who  prepares  a  tape  to  be  put  into 
the  machine."  This  takes  up  a  certain  tame,  and 
in  working  with  automatic  apparatus  you  will 
find  generally  there  is  a  delay  01  9  to  10  minutes 
between  the  receipt  of  the  message  at  the  counter 
from  the  public  and  the  time  when  it  can  be 
handed  ovw  to  the  instrument  to  be  dispatched. 

Chiurman, 

1327.  Is  it  not  the  tact  that  in  the  case  of  an 
automatic  instrument  you  generally  wait  till  six 
messages  are  collected  together  in  order  to  auppW' 
the  punched  paper  ? — Yes ;  in  other  words,  while 
if  you  have  an  accumulation  of  traffic,  and 
^our  ordinary  means  of  getting  it  off  by  hand  are 
insuffident,  the  autmnatic  apparatus  is  your  sal- 
vation, yet,  on  the  other  hand,  for  absolute 
keeping  down  delay,  if  ^ou  have  two  or  three 
wires  worked  by  clerks  singly  you  can  get  your 
messages  oflT  qmcker. 

Mr.  Jvhn  Holms, 

1328.  What  proportion  of  duplex  instruments 
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have  you  at  wtvk  in  the  kingdom? — I  shookl 
flay  we  have  at  least  100  dionits  worked  duplex, 
|UN>bably  many  more*  half  the  circuitB  between 
the  larger  towns  are  worked  duplex. 

1329.  That  system  is  generally  in  use  in 
America,  is  it  not  ? — It  is. 

133a  And  worked  successfully  there  t-  Yea. 

1331.  Then  there  is  a  neteu,  as  I  understand, 
that  is  c^ed  the  quadruplex  system? — Yes. 

1332.  Have  yon  used  it  in  England  ?— It  has 
been  tried  experimentally,  but  so  far  not  suo- 
cessfnlly.  In  a  cUmate  like  ours,  which  dmnges 
two  or  three  times  in  the  course  of  a  day,  there 
is  an  enonnous  practical  difficulty  in  bringing 
into  sncoeseful  operation  the  very  fiut  speed 
arrangements,  wluch  are  disorganised  by  alinoet 
every  change  of  weather.  I  do  not  eay  that  the 
experiment  has  been  tried  out ;  bat  I  do  say  that 
we  must  always  depend  for  the  practical  ccHiduet 
of  our  traffic  ujpon  means  very  mnch  shwt  of  the 
highest  theoretical  standard. 

1333.  Is  it  the  case  that  fewer  hands  are 
employ^  in  America  on  their  system ;  are  you 
able  to  tell  the  Cooimittee  that  of  your  own 
knowlec^  ? — I  could  only  speak  from  hearsay, 
and  witumt  knowle^;e  which  would  be  of  any 
wdght. 

Mr.  Watney, 

1334.  I  think  you  are  divisional  engineer  of 
the  North  Western  district  ? — Yes. 

1335.  Where  do  you  reside? — At  Birming- 
liam. 

1336.  Wluch  is  the  centre  of  the  disUiot?— 
Very  nearly  so. 

1337.  You  have  five  superintendents  under 
you;  where  are  they  located?— One  of  those  is 
my  personal  assistant;  the  other  four  have  each 
duu^e  of  definite  sections.  One  is  at  Manches- 
ter; the  next  at  Chester,  for  North  Wales 
mainly;  the  next  at  Birmingham,  for  the  local 
responsibilities  immediately  around  it;  and  the 
other  at  Oxford. 

1338.  Then  I  think  there  are  15  in«MCtor8 
under  these,  bv  the  Votes? — I  forget  at  this  mo- 
ment^ but  no  ooubt  you  are  right. 

1339.  And  about  55  linemen? — Yes;  I  may 
say  that  in  my  own  divi^on  there  are  ocanpara- 
tively  very  few  appointments  actually  filled  as 
linemen  by  men  who  are  not  established.  I 
have  a  smaller  proportion  of  extra  men  than  most 
diviutms. 

1340.  Have  you  any  extra  men  besides  the  55 
Hnemen  ? — Certainly. 

1341.  Can  you  give  us  approximately  the 
number? — It  is  a  number  always  fluctuating. 
The  55  men  on  the  Estimates  include  linemen 
generally ;  mechanics,  that  is  to  say,  men  who 
are  engaged  in  shops  in  the  towns  Manchester, 
Idverpool,  and  Birmingham  in  the  repair  of  ap- 
paratus ;  and  in  addition  to  those  I  have  some- 
thing like  10  men  who  are  doing  duty  as  line- 
men ;  that  is  to  say,  who  hare  a  defined  duty 
over  sections  of  country  where  they  are  situated, 
who  are  paid  in  the  item,  "United  Kingdom, 
Labour,  30,000 

1342.  What  proportion  of  t^at  30,000/.  is  spent 
upon  your  division,  approximately  ? — I  am  afraid 
I  could  not  tell  you  offhand,  and  the  figures 
themselves  would  be  of  little  value,  for  this 
reason.  When  1  tell  you  there  are  these  10  m&a 
m  additum  to  the  56, 1  say  there  are  these  10 
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men  localised  and  reoognised  as  having  fixed  _  j|  j^g^ 
maintenance  duty;  but  I  dare  say,  in  addition,  in  ^ 
my  divia<»i  there  is  always  a  force,  varying  from 
40  to  50  men,  employed  in  works  not  of  main- 
tenance, but  in  constructing  new  wires,  private 
wires,  or  extensive  renewau  of  timbers,  special 
(^rations,  in  large  gangs,  and  they  fluctuate 
year  by  year. 

1343.  Can  you  give  the  Committee  any  idea 
how  your  own  time  is  em)^oyed ;  how  much  in 
your  office,  and  how  much  in  travelling? — I  am 
afraid  the  illustration  drawn  from  my  own  ex- 
perience recently  would  not  be  a  very  valuable 
one,  for  diis  reason ;  for  between  two  and  three 
years  past  I  have  been  very  largely  occupied  m 
all  kinds  of  special  dut^,  so  mnon  so  in  fact  that 
very  much  of  the  ordinary  duty  of  my  post  has 
had  to  be  delegated.  I  have  personally  been  for 
the  last  two  years  greatly  engaged  in  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  department  in  arbitrations  witii 
railways,  and  settlement  of  claims ;  so  that  the 
actual  facts  are  alto^ther  abnormal.  Speaking 
however  as  to  what  it  might  be  if  things  wore  in 
tilie  ordinary  ccmdition,  I  believe,  speaking 
{^erally,  I  ought  to  be  about  one-hali  of  my 
tune  at  h«ne,  and  one-half  of  my  time  <m  thie 
lines,  and  absent  ftom  home. 

1344.  What  is  the  length  of  vonr  district?— 
The  mileage  of  road  that  I  ui^oM,  that  is  tosay 
the  mile^e  of  poles  indepenaent  of  wires,  is  be- 
tween 1,600  and  1,700  mUee.  The  wires  carried 
on  those  poles  are  between  11,000  and  13*,000 
miles.  In  addition,  I  am  rs^nsible  for  the 
supervision  (or  rather  for  seemg  that  the  con- 
tractors carry  out  their  bond)  of  over  9,000 
miles  of  wire  on  certain  railways. 

1345.  Have  you  any  allowance  for  travelling 
expenses,  or  how  is  that  arranged? — Am  aUow- 
anoe  per  diem  when  away  from  nome. 

Mr.  AlUopp. 

1346.  How  many  rulway  stations  have  been 
closed  as  telegraph  offices?— I  could  not  give 
you  any  information  on  that  point. 

1347.  You  can  tell  me  in  your  own  district 
cannot  you  ? — No ;  because  it  is  a  matter  of  tlieir 
employment  for  traffic  purposes,  and  the  commu- 
nications would  not  be  made  through  me.  I 
have  no  direct  personal  knowledge.  I  can  say 
this  within  my  knowledge,  that  in  one  or  two 
cases  the  department  has  been  nearly  compelled 
to  close  offices  to  a  large  extent,  on  account  of 
difficulties,  obstructive  action,  aad  unreastmable 
demands  on  the  pavt  of  the  railway  companies ; 
but  I  cannot  answer  for  any  special  cases. 

Mr.  Cubttt. 

1348.  The  damage  caused  by  storms  to  wires 
and  poles  is  a  very  material  element,  is  it  not,  in 
the  expenseof  maintaining  the  telegraphs? — It  is. 

1349.  And  is  it  one  which  you  think  will  be 
lessened  with  the  increased  experience  of  the 
country? — I  should  be  afraid  to  anticipate  any 
great  benefit  from  that  source.  Theoreseut year 
has  been  one  wholly  exceptional.  We  have  suf- 
fered more  in  it  than  in  any  year  since  1866,  and 
there  has  never  been,  even  in  1866,  a  case  of  so 
many  continuous  entire  interruptions.  I  trust, 
then,  that  the  present  year  is  an  exception,  not  the 
rule ;  but  I  cannot  hope  that  the  average  damage 
will  be  materially  lessened,  because  there  is  this 
£ict  to  be  borne  in  mind|  we  are,  from  ike  nature 
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of  things,  continuallj  tending  to  uicrease  the 
/  '  *  vei»lit  of  wire  carried  on  the  poles,  rather  than 
to  decrease  it.  Of  course  increased  bulk, 
exposed  to  the  pressure  of  the  ^storms,  hudly 
gives  hope  oi  lessened  effect 

1350.  Yoa  ara  not  nuking  discoveries,  then, 
as  to  a  more  secure  way  of  fixing  or  placing  the 
wires  ? — We  know  that  they  would  be  infinitely 
more  secure  in  many  cases  if  placed  underground, 
bat  the  difficulty  of  placing  them  undei^round  is 
one  partly  <^  finance  and  partly  electricaL 

Colonel  Alexamkr, 

1361.  I  believe  that,  in  conjunction  with 
Mr,  Winter  and  Mr.  Preece,  you  drew  up  a 
joint  Report  last  March  upon  the  reoi^aaisation 
irf*  the  engineer's  branch  ? — 1  did. 

1352.  And  you  say,  on  pa^  3  of  your  j<nnt 
Keport,  that,  "  in  order  to  obtain  correct  measure 
of  the  actual  requirements  to  be  provided,"  you 

thought  it  necessary  to  visit  the  head  quarters 
of  every  divisional  engineer  and  superintendent 
in  the  United  Kingdom'*  ? — We  did  say  so. 

1353.  Now  is  this  the  case  as  regards  the 
eastera  diviuon  ?  —  Certainly  not,  b^use  the 
very  terms  of  our  commission  excluded  the  Roval 
Engineers,  and  therefore,  of  course,  the  Report  has 
reference  only  to  civilians. 

1354.  Then  none  of  your  remarks,  as  to  the 
existing  oi^nisation  and  its  defects,  refer  to  tiie 
eastern  division  ? — The^  do  not. 

1355.  I  think  you  said  just  now  that  yon  were 
unable  to  sav  how  much  of  the  30,000  /.  esti- 
mated for  labour  in  1875-76  was  expended  in 
your  diviuon  ? — I  cannot.  1  had  figures  supplied 
to  me  by  the  accounts  branch  of  the  engineer  in 
diief  *B  office  to  show  me  the  actual  total  ontlar 
for  salaries  and  wages,  and  the  total  in  each 
division  of  the  kingdom  for  the  12  months  ending 
3l8t  December  1875 ;  but  I  cannot  subdivide 
the  labour  total  that  you  find  in  the  vote. 

1356.  You  cannot  say  how  much  was  spent  in 
skilled  and  how  much  in  unskilled  labour  of  the 
sum  allotted  to  them  ? — Ko,  1  cannot ;  no  donbt 
the  figures  could  be  worked  out. 

1357.  On  pa^e  8  of  your  Report  you  state  that 
the  eastern  division  could  be  maintained  by  one 
superintendent  and  five  inspectors ;  but  you 
state  nothing  as  to  the  probable  number  of  clerks, 
mechanics,  and  linemen.  Can  you  give  me  any 
idea  as  to  the  probable  number  of  clerks, 
mechanics,  and  linemen  likely  to  be  required  in 
the  eastern  division  under  the  proposed  scheme  ? 
—No ;  I  tibink  it  would  be  ^inwise  to  do  so ;  as 
we  have  not  inquired  into  the  facts  of  the  division, 
opinion  would  be  empirical,  and  without  founda- 
tion. 

1358.  You  say,  on  that  same  page  8  of  your 
Report,  that  you  are  "  assured  that  a  materi^  re- 
duction would  be  possible  in  the  aggregate  num- 
ber of  clerks,  mechanics,  and  linemen  now  sta- 
tioned in  the  eastern  division."  May  I  ask  you 
how  you  obtained  that  assurance? — Certainly, 
from  this  fact :  it  will  be  observed  on  page  566  of 
the  Estimates  that  provision  is  made  in  the  eastern 
division  for  the  employment  of  seven  clerks.  In 
the  last  financial  year  they  were  10 ;  but  by 
economising  they  were  redu<^  to  seven ;  and  as  I 
conceive  it  possible  (and  should  be  perfectly  pre- 
pared to  be  personally  responsible  for  the  success 
of  the  experiment)  to  provide  for  the  eastern 
division  with  one  additional  superintendent  who 
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would  have  two  clerks  attached  to  him  only,  I 
am  clear  that  a  reduction  in  t^e  clerical  force  is 
possible.  I  am  not  so  clear  as  to  the  other 
neads,  because  it  needs  personal  inquiry ;  but  if 
I  could  save  five  clerks  out  of  thetcrtalniunber  oT 
clerks  and  linemen  together  coming  to  37,  I 
think  I  should  be  justified  in  the  ezpresrion  of 
opinion  that  we  have  put  forward. 

1 359.  I  see,  by  referring  to  the  Estimates,  that 
the  total  number  of  individuals  employed  in  your 
division,  the  north-western,  is  90,  and  in  the 
eastern  the  total  number  of  individuals  employed 
is  47?— No  doubt 

1360.  Do  you  consider  that  the  total  nnmber 
of  47  individuals  emploved  in  the  eastern 
division  is  excessive  in  the  same  way  as  you, 
according  to  the  terms  of  your  Report,  conrider 
90  ezcesave  in  your  own  divirion,  the  north- 
western division,  and  in  the  same  proportion^ 
— It  would  be  unfair  to  the  eastern  division 
to  profess  to  give  a  premse  opinion  without 
having  made  a  detailed  examination  such  as  that 
which  justified  the  opinion  put  forward  in  the 
case  of  the  civilian  districts.  But  I  am  perfectly 
prepared  to  say  this,  that  if  47  persrais  be  a 
necessary  staff  for  the  eastern  division,  then  90 
persons  are  a  smaller  staff  pro  rata  for  the  north- 
western division ;  and  as  I  admit  that  the  staff 
of  mv  own  division  is  too  costly,  so  I  certainly 
say  uiat  the  staff  of  tJie  eastern  division  is  too 
coetly,  or  too  numerous. 

1361.  When  you  state  in  your  Report  that  one 
superintendent,  five  inspectors,  and,  let  us  say  SO 
linemen  and  mechanics,  only  would  be  necessary 
for  the  eastern  division,  you  mean,  I  suppose,  on 
the  revised  scale  laid  down  in  your  Report,  in- 
volving a  general  reduction? — I  do. 

1362.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  the  eastern  divi- 
sion contains  a  much  greater  mileage  of  wire 
than  the  average  of  your  proposed  superinten- 
dento' districts? — No;  1  have, perhaps  fortunately, 
hj  accident  anticipated  your  question,  and  I  will 
ffive  yon  the  actual  figures.  I  have  put  down  a 
tew  figures  here,  absolutely  correct  in  tiiemselves. 
The  deduction  from  them,  of  course  I  say  nothing 
about.  These  are  the  figures  for  Sn^land,  de- 
ducting the  metropolitan  district,  which  is  a  thin^ 
dealt  with  apart,  and  not  supposed  to  be  tinted 
precisely  as  the  rest ;  and  dividing  Ekigland  into 
eight  superintendents*  districts,  exclusively  of 
that  now  occupied  by  the  Royal  Engineers,  the 
figures  would  work  out  thus :  Each  superintend- 
ent would  have  under  his  direct  control  780  milea 
of  poles,  4,293  miles  of  wire,  and  733  instru- 
ments. The  eastern  division  contains  933  milea 
of  poles,  being  an  excess  of  150  over  the  average ;. 
3,750  miles  of  wire,  bein^  500  below  the  averse ; 
and  595  iiutruments,  being  140,  or  thereabouts, 
below  the  average. 

1363.  In  what  proportion  then  is  the  mileage 
of  the  eastern  division  less  than  that  of  the  other 
divisions  of  the  whole  of  your  snrperiate&dente' 
districta  ? — It  is  thus :  500  miles  of  wire,  and 
140  instruments,  less  than  tiie  average;  150 
miles  of  poles  more  than  the  average. 

1364.  Exclusive  of  London,  I  £ink  you  pro- 
pose to  divide  England  into  seven  superinten- 
dents' districta?— Eight 

1365.  If  you  divide  them  into  eight,  with  the 
present  eastern  division  it  would  make  a  total  of 
nine  ? — Yes ;  but  when  we  say  in  that  Report 
that  one  superintendent  and  five  inspectors  would 
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be  ftU  that  would  be  necesBaiy  if  the  civilian 
force  were  to  reenme  chai^  of  the  eastern  divi- 

aon,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  we  should 
place,  or  that  we  should  think  of  placing,  a 
supexintendent  at  some  central  point,  and  let  nun 
take  exactly  all  that  the  Royal  Engineers  now- 
take ;  we  had  in  view  this  uct,  that  out  of  the 
eight  superintendents  to  whom  we  propose  to 
alfot  spheres  of  duty,  there  was  a  difficulty  in 
finding,  from  geographical  and  other  reasons 
which  I  need  not  go  into,  a  sufficient  ground  for 
the  provincial  man,  who  would  hava  his  head 
quarters  in  London,  and  by  combining,  this  man 
insuffidently  provided  for,  with  the  officer  who 
would  go  into  the  eastern  counties  proper,  we 
assumed  that  we  could  justify  our  calcula- 
tions. 

1366.  From  the  Estimates  of  1876-77,  and  the 
numbers  given  in  your  Beport  as  actually  em- 
ployed, I  have  made  a  calculation  that  this  area 
of  eight  or  nine  districts  as  you  say,  ezclnnve  of 
the  eastern  division,  and  of  Ireland,  Scotiand, 
and  the  metropolis,  has  now  a  maintenance  staff 
of  301  individuals  of  all  ranks  ? — I  have  no  doubt 
that  your  calculation  is  correct. 

1367.  And  costing  31,154 1, ;  that  calculation 
is  approximately  correct,  I  suppose  ? — 1  dare  say 
it  is. 

1368.  And  in  the  eastern  division  I  hare  cal- 
culated that  there  is  a  total  of  47  individuals, 
costing  3,204  /. ;  that  is  sOj  is  it  not? — I  have  no 
doubt  that  is  correct  also. 

1369.  Making  a  grand  total  of  348  individuals, 
costing  34,358  /.  ? — I  have  no  doubt  it  is  so ;  but 
I  hare  not  prepared  the  figures. 

1370.  In  your  joint  Beport  you  allow  for  a 
total  of  288  iudividuals,  costing  approximately 
26,760/.?— Yes,  I  dare  say. 

1371.  You  miLy  take  from  me  that  that  is  what 
you  state  in  the  Beport ;  and  if  you  add  1,600 
the  salary  of  the  two  divisional  engineers,  you 
get  a  total  cost  of  28,360  /.  That  will  be  the 
proposed  cost.  What  you,  therefore,  will  do 
will  be  this,  will  it  not ;  you  propose  to  reduce 
the  number  of  individuals  at  present  employed 
to  58,  and  to  effect  a  total  saving  of  about 
6,000 1.  ? — I  cannot  dispute  the  figures,  because 
I  have  not  examined  them;  but  I  can  hardly 
see  how  the  conclusion  can  differ  so  greaUy. 
Page  12  of  the  Beport  shows  tiie  saving  which  we 
calculate  to  effect  in  the  provinces,  such  saving 
being  obtained  almost  entirely  ircm  divisional 
engineers,  superintendents,  and  clerks,  a  small 
sum  accruing  from  inspectors.  Then  we  show 
that  to  effect  this  total  saving  of  11,935/.  per 
annum,  we  must  make  provision  for  increased 
expenditure  at  the  centru' office ;  it  is  impossible 
to  put  that  precisely  ;  but  we  make  an  allowance 
which  we  believe  to  be  more  than  ample,  2,300 
that  leaves  a  net  saving  of  9,635  /. 

1372.  That  would  be  your  total  saving  ? — In 
the  provinces,  exclusive  of  London.  Then  on 
page  23  you  get  at  the  final  saving,  a  saving 
which  1  believe  to  be  a  minimum,  and  which  I 
Iiope  we  shall  increase,  13,100  /. 

1373.  Have  you  formed  any  estimate  of  the 
value  of  the  pensions  of  these  persons,  supposing 
them  to  be  removed  to  the  nop-effective  list  ? — 
I  have  not ;  first,  because,  of  course,  it  was  not 
for  us  to  say  whether  a  man  should  be  penuoned 
OT  removed  otherwise ;  and,  secondly,  because  if 
there  was  no  alternative  but  pennoning,  it  was 
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even  then  cheaper  than  the  alternative  of  keei>-  »•  — i^- 
ing  him  unpTofitably.  5  May  i»7o, 

1374.  If  36  men  allowed  in  a  division  cost,  at 
the  civil  rate,  3,346/.,  the  same  men,  if  paid  at 
the  rate  given  to  the  Boyal  Engineers,  would 
cost  about  2,000/.,  would  they  not?— I  dare  say- 
that  is  so. 

1375.  And  on  eight  districts  this  would  ^ount 
to  an  item  of  saving  of  11,000  /.,  supposing  that 
the  engineers  were  employed  in  lie  eight  dis- 
tricts?— And  supposing  also  that  the  Boyal 
Engineers  per  head  did  as  much  work  as  the 
civwans  per  head. 

1376.  This  would  be  in  addition  to  your  pro- 
posed saving,  would  it  not  ?— If  I  were  to  say 
say  "  yes,"  Ishould  lead  to  a  conclusion  certainly 
dimsrent  from  that  which  I  wish  to  enforce. 
Permit  me,  as  a  matter  of  finance,  to  give  you 
some  other  figures  of  comparison.  I  ^ve  got 
(the  proper  (^cer,  if  need  be,  will  vouch  for 
them)  a  statement  showing  tiie  actual  expendi* 
ture  for  salaries  and  wages,  including  extra 
labour  in  each  division  of  the  United  Kingdom 
for  12  months,  to  the  Slst  of  December  1875.  I 
will  contrast  the  figures  of  mv  own  divinon  and 
the  eastern.  Of  course,  in  the  eastern  division 
the  Post  Office  pays  only  a  portion  of  the  total 
cost  of  the  force,  and  tiierefore,  as  a  matter  of 
common  sense,  it  ou^ht  to  appear  that  the 
eastern  division  is  maintained  materially  more 
cheaply  than  mine,  not  forgetting  that  (as  I 
have  said  already)  I  consider  my  own  expensive 
beyond  justification.  Taking  the  figures  as  they 
stand,  these  are  the  actual  results :  north- 
western division,  total  payment,  10,478/.;  eastern 
division,  total  payment,  3,515/.  The  total  amount 
of  wire  miuntamed  in  tiie  eastern  division  by  the 
staff  of  the  department  is  3,770  milesi  wnich, 
divided  by  a  total  cost  of  3,5 1 5  /.,  yields  an  average, 
using  wire  alone  as  the  divisor  of  18 Id.  per 
mile  of  wire.  In  the  north-western  division  the 
total  milct^e  of  wire  upheld  by  the  department 
is  11,548  zmles;  the  cost  is  10,478/. ;  and  there- 
fore the  average  expense  is  18«.  2</.  per  mile  of 
wire,  being  5d.  less  than  the  cost  of  tne  eastern 
division,  although  we  pay  only  a  portion  ot  the 
total  cost  of  the  force  employed  in  the  latter. 
Then  take  it  by  the  number  of  instruments  fixed 
in  the  offices.  In  the  eastern  division  there  are 
595  instruments  actually  mamtained  by  the  staff 
of  the  department.  Applying  this  number  to 
the  3,515/.  of  cost,  the  average  is  5 /.  18  s.  Id, 
per  instrument.  Of  course,  I  need  not  say 
that  the  instruments  do  not  actually  cost  this, 
because,  of  course,  I  am  taking  instruments  and 
wire  successively  as  divisors.  In  the  north- 
western division  the  number  of  instruments  is 
1,737,  and  the  cost,  as  I  sud  before,  is  10,478/., 
which  is  equal  to  6/.  -s.  \d.  per  instrument. 
Thus,  taken  by  wire,  the  general  result  is  that 
the  north-western  division  is  a  trifle  cheaper 
than  the  eastern  divi^on.  Taken  by  iastru- 
ments,  the  north-western  division  is  a  trifle 
dearer  than  the  eastern.  Speaking  generally, 
therefore,  the  cost  throughout  may  be  taken  as 
equivalent,  and  it  is  only  explicable,  in  my  judg- 
ment, by  thu  assumption  that  in  some  way  or 
other  the  north-western  division  contrives  to  get 
a  greater  value  of  work  per  head  out  of  its  men, 
because  on  any  other  assumption  the  eastern 
division  should  show  much  better  results,  from 
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the  adinitted  rea«on  that  we  pay  only  a  part  of 

the  cost 

1377.  May  I  ask  you  whether,  when  you  gave 
a  different  amount  of  saving  from  the  unount 
which  I  gave  of  6,000/.,  you  included  anything 
else  beyond  the  nine  divisions  to  which  I  referred ; 
whether  you  included  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  the 
metropolis?— Certwnly,  the  kingdom  generally. 
I  am  m  this  position.  I  have  given  to  the  Com- 
mittee certam  figures,  which,  if  they  go  on 
to  the  proof,  or  come  out  exactly  as  they  are 
put,  may  be  charged  with  having  been  prepared 
acdurately  as  a  matter  of  twice  one  are  two,  but 
incorrectly  for  inference.  There  are  one  or  two 
notes  needed  to  put  all  the  r^tive  facts  oro- 
perly,  that  I  should  like  to  place  on  reeord  in 
some  shape. 

Chairman, 

1378.  Will  you  finish  what  you  have  to  say 
on  that  subject  ? — ^There  are  one  or  two  points  to 
be  comjMtred,  some  in  favour  of  the  eastern  divi- 
sion, some  against  it  The  eastern  division 
averages  four  wrires  per  mile  of  poles ;  the  north- 
western averages  seven  wires  per  pule  of  poles. 
In  the  eastern  division  the  proportion  of  wire  to 
instruments  is  6^  miles  of  wire  to  each  instru- 
ment ;  in  the  north-western  it  is  6f|th  miles  of 
wire  to  each  instrument  In  ^e  eastern  divi- 
uon,  besides  muntaining  the  wires  and  apparatus 
stated,  the  force  therein  employed  supervises  the 
maintenance  by  the  railway  companies  of  6,120 
miles  of  wire,  and  1 09  instruments ;  in  the  north- 
western division  the  force  employed  supervises 
the  maintenance  by  the  railway  companies  of 
9,084  miles  of  wire,  and  36  instruments.  The 
staff  of  the  north-western  maintuns  three 
systems  of  pneumatic  tubes,  and  three  extensive 
overhouse  systems,  both  aerial  cables  and  open 
wires;  the  eastern  division  has  none  of  these 
sources  uf  cost,  but  has  a  larger  priHwrtionate 
mileage  of  poles  to  maintun.  No  Wneatatone, 
or  elaborate  apparatus,  exists  in  the  eastern 
district. 

Colonel  Alexander^ 

1379.  I  understood  von  to  say  that  there  was 
a  difierence  between  the  Royal  Enmneers'  work 
and  the  work  done  by  civilians.  Do  I  under- 
stand  you  to  say  that  the  eastern  division  is  not 
80  well  maintained  as  the  other  divisions? — 
Certainly  not ;  and  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  say 
that  a  Royal  Engineer  was  not^«r  se  as  efficient 
as  a  civilian.    I  amply  give  you  the  figures. 

1380.  So  that  the  eastern  divimon  is  as  well 
maintained  as  the  oUiers  ? — I  have  no  doubt 
it  is. 

1381.  If  the  employment  of  the  Royal  Engi- 
.  neers,  as  recommended  by  the  departoiental 

Committee  of  the  Treasury,  were  carried  out, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  eventually  you  would  save 
the  pension  now  chargeable  to  the  Post  Office 
revenue  ? — No  doubt  if  the  Post  Office  does  not 
employ  uervants  of  its  own,  it  cannot  be  respon- 
sible for  pensioning  them. 

13S2.  I  understood  you  to  sapr,  in  answer  to 
the  Right  honourable  Gentleman  m  the  chair,  that 
'  a  certain  amount  of  mechanical  knowledge  is 
essential  for  a  lineman  ?— Certainly. 

1383.  And  I  presume  your  desire  is  to  repair 
your  wires,  and  at  the  same  time  to  continue' to 
work  them  while  you  are  repairing  them? — 
Certiunly,  in  many  cases  that  is  possible. 


Colonel  Aiexander — continued. 

1384.  That  being  the  case,  let  me  ask  you,  as 
tax  experienced  telegraphist,  whether  you  would 
like  to  entrust  the  repair  of  a  set  of  wires  to 
unakiUed  labour  ? — Not  if  I  conid  help  it. 

1385.  A  very  slight  mistake  on  the  part  of 
an  unskilled  labourer  might  cause  interruption  in 
the  communication  ? — Yes. 

1386.  Most  uf  the  telegraphs  erected  and 
repaired  by  the  Post  Office  are  road  tele^aphs, 
are  they  not  ? — They  are  in  Great  Britain,  cer- 
tunly. 

1387.  And  when  they  ^t  out  of  order  they 
are  more  difficult  to  reoair  than  railway  tele- 
graphs, are  they  not  ? — J^ot  more  difficult  to  re- 
pair. 1'bey  are  repaired  with  equal  facility  ;  the 
only  thing  is  ^at  sometimes  you  are  a  little 
longer  in  reaching  the  spot 

1388.  But  in  point  of  fact  skilled  labour  is 
necessary  for  repairing  wires  broken  by  a  snow- 
storm ?— Skilled  labour  is  necessary  to  direct 
repairs ;  xmskiUed  labour  may  be  used  for  many 
of  tlie  operations. 

1389.  In  attaching  wires  it  is  essential,  in  order 
to  maintun  communication  during  the  tim<>.  that 
the  repair  is  going  on,  that  the  setting  up  of 
poles  should  be  pertormed  by  skilled  labour,  is  it 
not  ?  —  Yes,  or  at  least  directed  by  skilled 
labour. 

1390.  You  would  not  like,  would  you,  to  tiJce 
any  labour  that  might  be  found  on  the  spot  for 
repairing  wires  ? — lean  hardly  say  that ;  because 
you  see,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  chiefiy  by  labour 
collected  on  the  spot  fhat  we  do  repair  wires  in 
emergencies  in  the  greater  part  of  the  country. 

139L.  So  that  you  do  not  agree  with  what 
Mr.  Winter  said  the  other  day,  that  telegraph 
wires  broken  down  by  a  snowstorm  might  he 
set  up  by  unskilled  labour? — I  think  the  dif- 
ference is  simply  of  this  sort :  if  1  had  a  large 
reserve  of  skilled  men  to  my  hand  I  should  pre- 
fer to  employ  it ;  but  if  I  had  not,  I  should  not 
say  that  I  could  not  cany  out  the  work. 

Mr.  Meldon. 

1392.  Might  I  ask  you,  has  it  ever  been  con- 
sidered by  tne  Post  Office  or  Telegraph  autho- 
rities whether  they  should  adopt  the  employment 
of  local  contractors  to  erect  these  poles  and  make 
repairs,  or  not? — The  Post  Office  has  considered 
that  from  time  to  time,  and  has  employed  con- 
tractors, particularly  in  laying  down  under- 
ground work,  laying  pipes,  and  so  on,  in  d  way 
capable  of  ready  supervision. 

1393.  "Would  you  give  me  your  opinion  on 
the  following  system :  to  have  a  small  staff  of 
trained  employes  to  malte  arrangements  through- 
out the  country  for  the  telegraph  wires  and  posts 
to  be  kept  in  repair  by  local  contractors,  the 
contractors  to  take  charge  of  10  or  12  miles,  and 
to  enter  into  security  that  it  shall  be  kept  in 
proper  repair :  what  would  be  your  opinion  of 
that  system ;  in  the  first  place,  would  it  not  be 
a  great  deal  cheaper  than  the  present  one  ? — I 
doubt  the  economy  ;  and  I  am  perfectly  certain 
it  would  result  in  almost  a  paralysis  of  tele- 

fraphic  communication.  I  doubt  the  economy, 
ecause  to  enforce  the  proper  performance  of 
their  contract  by  unskilled  contractors  (because 
if  you  are  to  have  so  many  local  men,  the  great 
bulk  of  necessity  can  have  no  skill),  the  experi- 
ment would  of  itself  require  supervision  nearly 
as  costly  as  the  telegraph  work  of  maintenance. 

Then. 
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Mr.  Meldon — (xmtiniiecL 
Thm,  besides,  if  the  Post  Office  carries  out  its 
own  operations  at  a  Tni^if"'""  of  cost  and  dimi:- 
nish^  its  suoerviaion  to  the  smalleet  neeeesary 
force,  I  can  hardly  see  what  scope  there  is  for  a 
contractor  to  make  a  profit,  unless  by  acamiMiig 
the  work :  and  then  the  localisation  inToWes  di»- 
tribution  of  the  work  into  a  great  number  of 
hands.  The  trunk  lines  running  firom  London 
to  Glasgow,  and  Dublin  to  Cork  and  so  on, 
are  worked  continuously  as  parts  of  (me  whole, 
and  you  would  have  your  most  important  lines 
over  your  Icm^t  stretches  country  practically 
paralysed,  if  in  one  local  section  the  work  was 
Delected. 

1394.  In  your  own  district  you  have  &Km  80 
to  100  skilled  or  scientifio  persons  oondtantly 
ttnployed ;  those  persons  have  claims  on  Govem- 
mcnt  for  constant  employment,  and  claims  on 
them  for  pensions ;  that  is  necessarily  an  expen- 
sive staif :  do  you  not  consider  thi^  with  one- 
tenth  part  of  that  etaif,  and  by  the  employment 
of  contractus  who  would  have  no  claim  to  pen- 
stems,  the  system  could  be  worked  quite  as  effi- 
ciently, and  at  much  lees  expense  ? — I  do  not. 
Oae-tenih  part  of  thi^  staff  would  imply  one 
Buperrising  officer  to  over  200  miles  of  road  to 
look  after  a  large  number  of  different  contractors, 
each  with  one  common  obgect,  that  of  doing  the 
least  posnble  for  their  money.  We  have  already 
a  very  la^  put  of  our  lines  in  the  hands  of  con* 
traot(»^,  contractors  of  a  most  responsible  charac- 
ter,and  who  have  diemselves  telegraphs  to  uphold, 
which  it  is  necessary  that  they  should  keep  in 
good  order  for  their  own  interests,  I  mean  the 
railway  companies;  and  yet  in  practice  I  am 
boond  to  say,  if  we  had  the  choice,  we  would 
most  willingly  take  the  entire  maintenance  out 
of  the  hands  of  those  railway  omipanies,  and  into 
oar  own,  to-morrow. 

1395.  Would  it  not  be  much  more  expensive  ? 
— Certainly  not 

1396.  You  were  asked  as  to  the  employment  of 
clerks  as  manipulators.  Would  it  not  be  very 
much  more  economical  to  have  skilled  ol^s 
with  technical  knowledge  employed  than  the 
mere  manipulators  that  we  have  heard  something 
of  to^y  ? — It  depends  very  much  on  the  cir* 
cumstances  of  eacn  office.  In  a  large  office  it 
ajppears  to  be  undoubtedly  better  to  have  a  small 
force  of  highly  skilled  persons  than  a  large  force 
of  imperfectly  skilled  ones ;  but  even  that  answer 
is  subject  to  qualification,  because  in  a  large 
office  you  will  have  a  great  number  ot  instruments, 
each  communicating  with  lines  on  whidii  the 
individual  traffic  is  inotmsiderable,  and  yet  each 
of  which  needs  watching.  For  snoh  drciuts  or 
lines  you  can  hardly  afford  to  pay  very  highly 
skilled  men ;  and  in  the  same  way  with  the 
smaller  offices,  there  are  many  offices  in  which  it 
is  scarcely  possible  to  anticipate  more  than  half  a 
doxen  messages  a  day ;  you  cannot  afford  to  put 
down  a  good  man  there,  and  if  you  did  he  would 
rut. 

1397.  Would  it  not  be  better,  and  is  it  not 
ounre  necessary  to  have  a  skilled  man  in  a  rather 
ont-ctf-the-way  place,  but  at  which  there  is  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  business,  a  skilled  clerk  who 
could  repair  his  instrument,  and  with  a  oertain 
amount  of  technical  knowledge,  than  to  have 
him  in  a  luge  office  where  there  would  be  a 
oertain  number  of  skilled  men? — Yon  mean  that 
in  an  <^oe  of  the  smaller  grade  where  a  man  is 
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alone  without  help  it  is  especially  desirable  that   

he  should  possess  knowledge.  Most  undoubtedly ;  5  May  .187^ 
and  it  is  in  offices  of  that  class  tiiat  I  think  m;>et 
bttiefit  can  arise  from  developing  knowledge  in 
the  clerks. 

1398.  In  the  head  offices  would  you  ajiprove 
of  having  a  few  thoroughly  skilled  men  and  a 
large  number  of  dieae  manipulators  under  them 
oonstantly  learning,  and  of  filling  up  all  the 
vacancies  in  the  other  <^ces  with  thoroughly 
skilled  men,  according  as  they  became  skilled  at 
the  head  oBce? — No;  and  I  think  I  can  pve 
yon  a  definite  reason  why  that  would  not  work. 
I'he  la^e  offices  are  the  great  centres  of 
business.  I  believe  I  am  ri^t  if  I  say  that  in 
about  a  dozen  offices  in  the  Kingdom  more  than 
one-half,  probably  two-thirds,  of  the  entire  tele- 
graph bosmess  is  transacted.  Thus,  you  have  at 
these  large  offices  a  considerable  number  of  wires 
all  very  nill,  many  of  them  worked  by  delicate 
and  elaborate  mechanism,  and  so  arranged  that 
unless  the  derk  is  possessed  of  a  considerable 
amount  of  technical  skill  as  well  as  manipulative 
ability,  he  cannot  keep' his  machine  going;  it 
would  be  Hke  iweaenting  him  with  a  watch  and 
no  key  to  wind  it  up.  At  some  of  our  largest 
offices  we  have  not  near  skilled  men  enough; 
and  that  is  why  the  technical  special  education 
that  has  been  spoken  of  is  needed  there  even 
more  than  at  the  small  places.  At  the  small 
places  technical  education  would  save  a  little 
money  now  and  then.  At  the  lai^  places  to 
entrust  the  bulk  of  the  apparatus  to  mere  mani-> 
pulators  without  instruction  would  be  to  discredit 
the  system. 

1399.  Is  that  because  in  the  I«ge  stations  the 
inatraments  are  more  deHcate  ? — (>rtankly. 

1400.  You  were  asked  something  about  the 
tal^  check ;  is  not  that  system  a  thoroughly 
erroneous  (me  ?— No,  I  cannot  conceive  that  it  ia 
thoroughly  erroneous.  I  am  bound  to  say  that  as 
it  has  been  worked  it  has  been  of  the  greatest 
poBsiUe  value.  I  do  not  attach  much  personal 
value,  indeed  I  attadi  very  little  value,  to  the 
graduations  into  five  minutes  and  10  minutes  and 
15  minutes  ;  but  as  to  the  importance  of  receiving 
a  statement  at  regular  intervals  showing  me  the 
work  done  on  eadi  wire,  and  giving  me  an  esti- 
mate of  the  delay  in  the  wire,  that  is  something 
I  donld  be  ver^  scnry  to  part  with,  it  is  our 
barometer. 

1401.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  the  derks  all 
know  the  time  when  the  check  is  being  taken  ; 
it  is  taken,  as  I  understand  you,  every  ^ht  days  . 
cm  the  present  system  ? — Yes. 

140S.  Arie  not  ttie  clerks  aware  of  the  day- 
when  the  dbeok  is  being  taken  ? — Yes,  no  doubt, 
because  the  eight  days  follow  in  unvarying 
succession. 

1403.  Would  not  a  clerk  be  likely  to  use 
great  expedition  on  that  day  ? — Ihere  is  no  doubt 
uiat  tenaency ;  but  the  harm  that  you  ^et  out  of 
it  only  comes  to  this,  that  once  every  eight  days 
they  may  work  a  little  harder  than  usual.  And 
after  all  they  cannot  deal  with  more  messf^es  than 
the  public  give  them.  Therefore  the  important 
part  of  the  return  is  absolutely  unaffected. 

1404.  As  a  matter  of  fact  you  make  up  your 
average  upon  these  check  days  ? — Do  you  speak 
of  the  averse  rates  of  delay  or  the  average 
numbers  of  messages?  The  average  rates  of 
delay  may  be  slightly  qualified  by  die  eon- 
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Mr.  i(fe/<2(»»— continued, 
^deradon  that  the  work  ie  spedally  well  done 
on  those  days. 

1405.  The  object  of  these  checks  is  to  find  out 
the  amount  of  work  done  by  the  clerks,  ia  not 

BO  ? — Indirectly.  It  is  mainly  to  show  the 
amount  of  work  passing  over  each  irire  or 
circuit. 

1406.  On  the  check  days  you  admit  that  the 
clerks  will  work  harder  than  uey  do  on  the  other 
days  ? — I  say  it  is  posuble  they  may. 

1407.  Assuming  that  they  do,  and  knowing 
that  the  averaees  are  made  up  upon  these  checks, 
will  not  that  give  at  the  end  of  the  year  a  totally 
erroneous  account  of  the  work  that  is  done? — 
^o ;  for  this  reason,  you  might  possibly  iorm  a 
somewhat  incorrect  idea  of  the  delay ;  you  mi^ht 
suppose  that  your  average  delay  was,  taking 
l^ese  prize  days  as  illustrations,  a  little  less  than 
it  really  proved  to  be  ;  I  do  not  think  there  is 
much  in  that,  because  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  the  tablet  checks  do  not  supersede  direct 
personal  supervision,  they  merely  supplement  it ; 
the  supernaon  in  the  office  is  just  the  same  on  all 
davs ;  but  what  I  conceive  to  oe  the  great  essen- 
tiiu  of  the  tablet  is,  that  it  does  not  admit  of 
cooking,  or  of  falsification  ;  you  cannot  show  more 
message^  over  a  wire  than  the  public  handed  you 
in  to  send ;  and  by  takinc  it  once  in  dght  day^  if 
I  c<Hnmence  on  the  Monday,  eight  days  following 
will  give  me  Tuesday,  and  eight  day%  f(^owing 
that  will  give  me  Wednesday,  and  so,  by  a  suc- 
cession I  get,  after  a  few  weeks,  the  real  average 
of  the  traffic  on  each  day  of  the  week. 

1408.  Notwithstanding  that  on  the  cheek  days 
more  work  is  done  ?— They  cannot  do  more  work 
than  is  sent  them. 

1409.  Is  it  not  thefaot  that  fietitiouB  messages 
are  sent  on  diose  days  that  are  not  paid  for? — I 
am  bound  to  say  that  I  never  heard  of  such  a 
thing ;  I  can  hamly  believe  it  possible. 

Chairman, 

14ia  Would  not  that  be  at  once  detected  by 
the  amount  of  receipts  from  the  office? — Pre- 
cisely 80 ;  there  would  be  a  message  not  accounted 
for;  that  the  accountant's  office  would  require 
payment  for. 

Mr.  Meldon, 

1411.  Are  the  check  d|»rs  checked  by  receipts 
taken  on  those  days? — They  are  not,  for  the 
two  things  are  wholly  distinct  One  is  for  the 
guidance  of  the  traffic  officers,  and  the  other  is 
for  the  checking  of  accounts. 

1412.  Might  I  ask  you  as  to  the  mere  question 
of  speed,  is  it  not  very  essential  that  tiie  greatest 
possible  amount  of  speed  should  be  used.  For 
instance,  ^though  this  office  may  have  very  little 
business  to-dav,  another  office  may  be  weighted 
with  a  great  deal  of  business  till  the  first  office 
has  completed  its  business  ? — No  doubt  speed  is 
one  <^the  first  elements  of  success;  and  wher- 
ever you  can  give  it  you  ought  to  do  so. 

1413.  Are  these  tablet  cnecks,  in  vour  own 
omnion,  actually  fallacious,  as  showingthe  amount 
(H  wwk  done,  and  for  the  following  amongst 
other  reasons ;  first,  that  the  clerks  use  greater 
exertions  on  tiie  ohe<^  days;  secondly,  that  some 
clerks  may  fidsify  these  cnecks  by  mucing  wrong 
statements ;  and  thirdly,  that  messages  possibly 
may  be  sent  that  are  not  business  messages  at  all. 
I  ask  whether  these  check  tests  are  not  at  the 


Mr.  MeldoH — continued. 

very  root  of  the  large  cost  in  comparison  inth 
the  amount  of  business  done  ? — I  do  not  believe 
that  anyone  of  the  evils  attributed  in  the  question 
to  the  tablet  check  can  possibly  be  justiy  so  attri- 
buted, except  to  this  very  small  degree,  that 
(AeAs  mar  occasionally  try  to  diow  messages 
dispatched  very  rapidly,  we  will  say  under  five 
minutes,  whereas,  in  iact,  they  wore  six.  Be- 
yond that  there  is  no  scope  for  fraud,  delusion,  or 
cheatery,  of  any  kind  whatever.  The  only  mes- 
sages that  can  be  shown  as  dealt  with  are  the 
messages  |^ven  in  by  the  public,  and  it  is  im- 
possible to  mcrease  the  traffic  from  the  public  by 
any  way  short  of  asking  the  public  to  send  on 
that  day  for  the  sake  ofthe  clerk,  three  times  as 
many  messages  as  usual,  or  by  tha  <Aetk  hinuelt' 
paying  for  them. 

1414.  Cannot  one  clerk  send  a  message  to 
another  clerk? — Yes.  I  see  now  the  drift  <rf 
your  question.  The  messages  that  one  clerk  can 
send  to  another  are  informal  messages,  so  to 
speak,  from  Birmingham  to  London,  for  instancet 
*•  What  is  the  weaker  with  you?"  and  so  on  ; 
these  are  not  counted  in  the  tablet  cheek,  only 
those  that  are  brongfat  into  the  record  as  paid 
for. 

1415.  You  did  not  answer  one  important  part 
of  my  question,  and  that  is,  are  these  tablet 
checks  fallacious  in  your  opinion,  or  are  they  ac- 
cnrate  ?  I  have  one  of  these  fimns  before  me, 
and  Uthough  the  number  of  messages  forwarded 
and  received  may  be  accurate,  still  they  are  open 
to  mistake  in  the  delay  that  takes  place  in  the 
forwarding  or  receipt  of  those  messages ;  is  not 
that  so? — That  is  possible ;  I  have  sud  that  it 
is.  But  if  you  will  allow  me  I  will  add  that  the 
derk  who  dealt  with  the  measa^  uid  filled  up 
the  form  you  have  before  you,  himself  subject  to 
supervision,  is  responsible  for  putting  down  the 
delAT;  but  for  everything  else,  for  noting  the 
number  of  messi^es  passed  over  the  circuit  in 
the  day,  other  clerks  are  responsible,  and  not  tlie 
indiviauid  who  fills  np  that  form. 

1416.  But  this  form  is  open  to  be  in  error  in 
two  ways;  first  by  making  erroneous  entries, 
and  secondly  by  the  clerks  using  a  great  deal 
more  expedition  and  working  harder  upon  those 
days  than  they  do  upon  the  seven  other  days?— 
Yes;  confining  the  range  of  possible  error  to 
the  question  01  the  time  tiiat  the  messages  have 
occupied,  nothing  eUe. 

1417.  That  is  one  ofthe  most  important  things 
to  see  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  speed  used 
in  the  use  of  the  wire ;  is  not  that  so? — It  is  no 
doubt  a  very  important  consideration. 

1418.  Quite  ^>art  fiitnn  the  particular .  work 
and  duties  they  have? — It  is  important. 

XiOrd  Robert  Montagu. 

1419.  I  think,  in  answer  to  the  Chairman,  you 
spoke  of  dimini^iing  the  engineering  and  super- 
vinng  staff,  did  ^ou  not  ?— I  did 

1420.  The  object  of  doing  so  would  be  to  create 
economy,  I  suppose  ? — Certeinly. 

1421.  Can  you  give  me  the  number  of  super- 
vising officers,  and  the  number  employea  in 
maintenance  of  the  line  in  Great  Britam  ? — You 
mean  to  contrast  the  number  <^  the  snperviong 
with  the  worldng  force  ? 

1422.  PreciseTy  ? — The  figures  can  be  ready 
for  the  Committee  by  the  next  meeting.  I  am 
afraid  I  could  only  ^ve  you  an  imperfect  answer 

now. 
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now.  I  know  the  facte  of  my  own  dinsion,  ot 
course  ;  but  in  Ireland,  for  example,  wo  have  on 
the  Estimates  only  37  linemen  or  operative  men 
provided  for ;  but  I  know,  as  a  matter  of  &ct, 
that  there  are  at  least  another  30  men  in  IreUnd 
doing  maintenanoe  duty  pud  cat  of  "  labour." 

14*23.  Can  you  say  what  it  is  for  Great  Britain ; 
should  I  be  right  in  saying  that  there  are  141 
supervising  officers  to  320  men  employed  in  main- 
tenance ? — I  take  it  that  those  are  figures  taken 
£rom  die  Estunates.  As  far  as  they  go  they  are 
XM>  doubt  correct ;  but  you  have  to  add  to  that 
this  &ct  Bendes  the  320  employed  on  main- 
tenance, I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  there 
are  at  least  another  100,  probably  more,  em- 
|doyed  on  maintenance  proper ;  and  in  addition 
to  tltat  there  are,  in  the  aggregate  force  of  men 
•empli^ed  in  renewals,  in  erectmg  private  wires,  . 
in  works  of  construction  and  extension,  and  mis- 
cellaneous things  that  are  beyond  maiatenanoe, 
several  hundrra  men  supervised  by  the  same 
force. 

14S4.  What  I  want  to  arrive  at  is  this:  Are 
ibere  not  too  many  snperviring  officers  enndoved 
•comparatiTely  to  the  ntunb^  of  menl^Un- 
doubtedly ;  and  that  is  the  ba«s  of  the  recom- 
mendation which  has  been  referred  to. 

1425.  A  great  many  too  many  ? — I  think  some 
measure  of  the  omnion  formed  of  that  may  be 
^bered  from  the  Report  submitted  to  the  Seore- 
tazy.  On  page  10  or  that  Beport  it  will  be  seen 
tliat  in  Great  Britun  and  Ireland  we  have, 
wholly  irrespective  of  the  Boyal  En^eers,  who 
are  not  touched  in  any  way,  ax  divisional  en- 
gineers and  28  supenntendents.  I  ought  to  add 
irrespective  the  metropolis  also ;  that  is  to  say, 
34  supervisi]^  officers  of  Uie  higher  grade.  The 
reconunendation  put  forward  proposes  the  reten- 
tion of  12  superintendents  ana  one  diviuonal 
enj^neer ;  that  is  13  as  against  34. 

1426.  You  spoke  of  the  "  lusher  grades."  Are 
there  two  or  three  gndes? — Tae  highest  supers 
wifflng  oflfioer  on  the  provincial  eatablishment  is 
t^  WTimonal  engineer.  Under  him  are  the 
superintendents,  amongst  whom  the  division  is 
divided  in  sections.  Strictiy  speaking,  these  are 
all  that  can  be  called  supervising  officers  proper. 
Inspectors  are  so  treated  in  many  papers  and 
■doraments,  but  certunly  not  correctly  so  treated. 

1427.  Now  I  want  to  know,  if  you  please,  the 
number  of  persons  that  were  employed  by  all  the 
tel^raphic  companies  while  they  were  m  exist- 
ence, in  comparison  with  the  number  of  miles  of 
'wire,  and  the  number  of  persons  now  employed 
in  comparison  with  the  number  of  miles  of  wire  ? 
— Some  indication  of  tiie  number  will  be  found 
in  the  Memorandum  prefixed  to  the  Beport  I  have 
alluded  to,  the  Memorandum  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  11th  cKf  January  1876,to  wMch  I  may  refer 
you. 

1428.  I  suppose  I  may  assume  that  there  are 
a  greater  namW  of  persons  employed,  now  that 
llie  Government  have  the  telegraphs,  in  compa- 
rison with  the  miles  of  wire,  than  there  were 
employed  before  ? — Yes,  and  necessarily  so. 

1429.  Is  not  that  due  in  part  to  the  anxiety 
that  there  was  to  provide  tor  everybody  that 
was  employed  bv  the  companies? — The  difficulty 
was  rattier  in  me  other  direction.  So  many  of 
Ae  persons  employed  by  tiie  companies  were 
perforce  surrendered  to  the  railway  companies, 
that  the  department,  at  the  commencement  of  its 
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operations,  so  iar  from  having  a  surplus  stafi"  to    Mj^T^STfi  - 
employ,  had  not  a  sufficient  force,  and  was        ^  ' 
obhged,  therefore,  to  make  what  have  been 
termed  irregular  appointments,  in  order  to  carry 
out  its  operations. 

1430.  But  why  should  there  be  more  persons 
employed  now  for  fewer  miles  of  wire? — For 
this  reason ;  the  lines  which  the  department  up- 
hold are  all  on  road,  many  of  them  long,  scat- 
tered Unes,  carrying  one  and  two  wires  only, 
much  overhouse;  me  lines  of  the  companies* 
particularly  of  the  Electric,  the  largest,  were 
mainly  on  rulways ;  they  had  few  of  those  scat- 
tered branches ;  their  works  were  concentrate, 
and  the  conditions,  in  short,  were  easier,  simpler, 
and  cheaper. 

1431.  Do  you  mean  that  various  companies 
had  their  wires  over  the  same  railway,  so  that 
the  number  of  wires  were  multiplied  on  the 
railway?— Not  precisely  that.  In  some  cases  it 
was  so ;  but  taking  the  aegr^te  length  of  wires 
that  existed  prior  to  ue  transfer,  mach  the 
greater  part  of  it  was  on  railways ;  and  of  that 
uiat  existed  on  roads,  very  much  the  greater 
part  was  in  a  comparativdy  nnaU  numoer  of 
trunk  lines,  carrying  many  vrires ;  scarcely  any- 
thing existed  anidogous  to  the  large  network  of 
branch  lines  running  into  all  sorts  of  localities, 
and  carrying  one  or  two  irires  that  'the  depart- 
ment is  now  responsible  for. 

1432.  There  are  private  wires,  are  there  not  ? 
— There  are. 

1433.  Who  erects  the  private  wires,  and  who 
muntains  them  ? — The  Government  has  not  the 
monopoly  of  the  right  of  erecting  private  wires  ; 
I  wish  we  had ;  but  there  is  a  considerable  busi- 
ness done  ia  the  way  of  erecting  private  wires. 
We  are  practically  contractors  for  the  private 
individual  who  requires  such  wires.  We  do  not 
charge  a  sum ;  we  charge  a  rental ;  a  contract  is 
made  for  a  certiun  number  of  years  at  a  certain 
rental,  and  then  we  erect,  uphold,  and  maintain 
the  wire  and  instruments. 

1434.  Bat  the  rental  is  intended  to  cover  the 
expense  the  Post  Office  is  put  to  in  erecting  and 
maintaining  ihem,  I  suppose? — Certainly;  it  is 
calculated  to  do  that,  and  to  yield  a  profit. 

1435.  This  which  I  hold  in  my  hand  is  one  of 
the  tablet  checks  that  have  been  referred  to  ? — 
Yes. 

1436.  There  is  a  column  for  messages  received 
and  another  for  messages  forwarded  ? — Yea. 

1437.  You  sfud  tiwt  these  figures  were  not 
checked  by  the  receipts  ? — They  are  not  checked 
by  the  recemts. 

1438.  Why  should  they  not  be?— The  olitjection 
is  the  multipUcation  of  labour  and  cost,  and  the 
fact  that  if  you  allow  for  some  margin  of  inao- 
curacT  the  returns  are  still  snffiden^  accurate 
for  all  practical  purposes. 

1439.  There  would  be  no  objection  to  checking 
them  by  ihe  receipts  on  that  particular  day, 
would  there  ? — ^You  would  have  the  advantage  of 
securing  extreme  accuracy,  but  the  advantage 
would  be  bought  too  dear. 

1440.  Is  there  much  increased  cost  due  to  the 
special  staff  sent  out  to  agricultural  meetings  and 
borough  meetings,  and  so  forth  ? — ^That  depends 
entirely  mxm  the  circumstances  of  each  case. 

1441.  JT mean  annually;  is  the  annual  expense 
of  that  BtaflT  very  great  ? — You  will  find  it  on 
the  Votes.   On  page  560  of  the  Estimates  you 
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Mr*  Ofwie*.  Ixffd  Sobert  Mmtagu — continued. 

» will  fiod  the  special  uran^ments,  staff,  and  the 
cost 

1442.  Will  you  give  me  the  figures?— The 
total  cost  is  close  on  9,000 1 

1443.  Is  that  covered  by  the  Press;  do  the 
Press  par  Sat  the  reports?— To  a  large  extent 
You  can  hardly  say  that  the  cost  is  incurred  on 
behalf  of  the  Press.  For  example,  the  races  are 
DOW  going  on  at  Newmarket ;  a  large  and  pro- 
fitable business  is  done  irom  Newmarket  race- 
courseandfrom  thetownof  Newmarket;  that  busi- 
ness is  chiefly  carried  on  by  the  special  staff. 
They  are  not  to  be  regarded,  in  reference  to  th^ 
present  capacity  of  action,  as  used  for  Press  pur- 
poses only ;  they  are  an  available  force  to  send 
wherever  tlie  requirements  of  the  locality  are 
beyond  the  ordinary  capacity  of  the  local  force. 

1444.  But  is  the  expense  covered  at  all  by  the 
payment  ?— It  would  be  hardly  right  for  me  to 
answer  <^uestioDS  of  that  kind,  because  I  have 
not  sufficient  personal  knowledge  on  the  subject. 

1445.  Can  you  speak  as  regards  the  purchase 
of  stores  ?— I  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  puz- 
ohase  uf  storei. 

Mr.  Ripley, 

}446.  I  think  you  stated  that  you  had  the 
supervision  of  the  lines  which  pass  over  the 
railway e,  althoi^^  these  wires  are  not  under  the 
Post  Office  authorities,  for  the  purposes  of  repairs? 
— Certainly. 

1447.  May  I  ask  you  what  is  the  course 
procedure  in  the  event  of  the  failure  of  these 
wires  in  their  action  in  the  service  of  the  Post 
Office  ? — Do  you  mean  an  occasional  ffulnre  ? 

1448.  Yes.  To  whom  is  the  complaint  first 
made  ? — I  will  tell  you  predsely  what  nappens  in 
vy  own  case.  A  very  la^  mileage  wire  ia 
maintained  by  the  Lond(m  and  N<Hth  Western 
Bail  way  Company  for  the  Post  Office ;  this  com- 
pany has  responsible  telegraph  officers  stationed 
at  various  points.  Suppose  Manohester  finds 
that  one  of  the  wires  to  Londcm  paasii^over  the 
London  and  Kwrth  Western  Kulway  fiuls  in 
communication,  he  at  once  advises  the  railway 
company's  superintendent  at  Manchester,  and  at 
the  same  time  advises  the  department's  officer  at 
Manchester  of  the  fact  that  he  has  done  so. 
Hence  the  contractor  is  warned  with  the  least 
possible  delay,  and  the  supervisor  is  acquainted 
with  the  fact  that  the  contractor  has  been 
warned. 

1449.  In  point  of  fact  the  first  intimation  is 
given  to  the  rulway  company  of  anything  beii^ 
wrong,  and  then  to  the  Post  Office  that  such  in- 
timation has  been  made  ? — Yes. 

1450.  Then,  practically,  do  you  find  very  much 
inconvenience  from  that  double  communication ; 
that  the  railway  companies  do  not  always  do  it 
as  quickly  as  the  Post  Office  themselves  would 
do  it  if  the  affair  were  in  their  own  hands? — 
Experience  on  that  point  varies  in  different 
parts  of  the  country ;  but  it  is  only  just 
to  the  railway  companies  that  c^erate  in  the 
territory  that  I  am  connected  with,  to  say  that  as 
regards  certainly  the  greater  part  of  them,  the 
work  is  as  well  d<me,  and  as  promptly  and  as 
efficiency  done,  as  it  could  be  by  die  department's 
one  staff. 

14fil.  I  think  you  stated  that  scHoae  telegraph 
offices  had  been  closed  in  cousequence  of  the  <»>- 
itructive  action  of  the  nulway  coaapauies ;  what 
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is  that  obstructive  action?— That  is  a  anbjeet 
wholly  i^Mtft  from  the  other.  It  has  arisen  rather- 
in  tlus  way,  in  consequence  of  the  arbitrations 
that  have  t^en  place  between  tiie  Post  Offioa 
and  various  ruiways  Sox  the  settlement  of  the 
claims  of  the  latter  under  the  monopoly  Act.  Th» 
nulway  companies  received  awards  in  compen- 
sation for  the  rights  they  have  lost,  and  in  addw 
ti<Mi  they  carry  on  transactions  at  their  stations 
for  the  Post  Office.  The  commission  upon  such 
transactions  is  by  the  usage  of  many  year% 
and  by  the  usage  prevailing  before  the  transfer, 
taken  at  a  certain  moderate  sum,  say,  25  per 
cent,  of  the  receipts.  But  by  the  peculiarity  of 
their  arrangements,  by  their,  in  some  cases,  taking 
steps  to  draw  to  the  railway  stations  traffic  that 
did  not  belong  to  them  legitimately,  but  should 
have  gone  to  the  Post  Office,  and  by  then  claioa- 
mg  a  double  commission,  that  is  to  say»  half  tko; 
total  receipts ;  the  business  has  so  worked  out 
that  in  some  cases  piess^es  taken  fmn  the  rail- 
way station  to  be  passed  for  a  short  distance  over 
railway  wires,  ana  then  for  a  long  distance  over 

{tostal  wires,  have  becnne  positively  a  source  of 
osa  to  the  department. 

1452.  Yon  mean  in  such  cases  as  they  transmit 
the  measf^ea  by  their  own  clerks,  and  over  their 
own  wires,  and  by  th^  own  instruments? — 
They  hardly  ever  do  that  folly.  A  railway 
company  rarely  takes  the  full  eerrice  without 
the  aid  of  the  Post  Offioe. 

1458.  Do  yon  think  that  these  difficulties  to 
which  you  have  refmed  will,  as  these  awards 
are  completed,  pass  away,  or  that  they  will 
remain  a  continual  source  of  auioyance  ? — It  ia 
difficult  to  say  aafely  what  the  action  of  otiier 
people  is  likely  to  be ;  bat  I  cannot  but  think 
that  pEobabljr  the  difficulties  will  tone  down. 

1454.  I  think  we  have  bad  it  given  in  evidence 
already  that  the  paymeat  to  the  railway  com- 
panies per  mile,  per  wire,  per  annum,  was  20  s. 
tor  maintenance  ? — Ves,  tJut  is  the  usual  rate. 

■  1455.  You  stated  to-day  that  the  average  coat  > 
on  the  part  of  the  Post  CraSce  authwities  for  the 
repairs  (that  means,  I  presume,  maintaining  and 
renewal  of  wires  also)  on  their  own  lines,  is  an 
aven^  of  something  over  ? — It  is  hardly 
that ;  that  is  unfortunately  the  diaadvuitage  of 
presenting  figures  in  such  a  manner.  My  <H>jeot 
wasnot  to  state  the  abscJute  cost^  but  to  institute  a 
C(»npwrison  by  the  application  of  figures  ftir  on 
both  sides.  I  therefore  took  the  entire  cost  and 
divided  it  by  the  miles  of  wire,  the  entire  cost ;  . 
expenditure  for  labour  and  so  on  over  the  wh(4e 
district ;  but  then  you  see  that  as  a  matter  of 
fact  that  entire  cost  is  occupied  in  upholding  the 
instruments  in  the  offices,  the  batteries,  and  ao 
on,  as  well  as  the  miles  of  wires.  And  then  Z 
took  it  by  instruments. 

1456.  If  you  take  away  the  cost  of  maintain^ 
ing  the  instruments,  a  very  material  reduction 
would  have  to  be  made  fnnn  the  cost  )^that  18s., 
as  I  underatand  yon  ? — There  would. 

1457.  That  indudes,  of  course^  the  maintenance 
of  the  poet  ? — It  does;  it  is  taking  the  thing  aa  , 
an  average,  to  include  posts. 

1458.  Is  it  any  part  of  your  duty  to  take  any 
part  of  the  supervision  of  the  instruments  in  the 
offices  in  the  lai^  towns.  I  am  aware  that  the 
clerks  themselves  ue  not  under  your  control ; 
but  luder  whose  control  are  these  instruments  in 
^min^Hun,  Manchester,'  and  so  on  ? — The  divi- 
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MBftl  cm^eer  is  entirely  responsible  for  tiie 
working  condition  of  the  instruments,  and  the 
batteries.  I  take  the  instruments  as  regards 
iheir  mechanical  and  electrical  condition,  just  as 
I  do  the  wires  and  lines. 

1459.  Reports  are  made  to  you  of  defects  in 
them  occasionally  ? — Yes. 

1460.  Are  they  rep«red  in  the  towns  them- 
selves?— In  Manchester,  Liverpool,  and  Bhr- 
aningham,  wn  have  local  appliances  (workshofw), 
and  they  repair  in  those  towns;  and  to  tnoee 
towns  tiie  smaller  offices  outside  send  in  appara- 
tns  needing  repair.  In  other  cases  towns  near 
Ixmdon  will  send  to  the  London  shop. 

146L  My  point  was  to  ascertain  whether  the  in> 
etramente  in  these  large  offices  in  the  great 
towns  were  practically  under  your  supervision  ? — 
Fully  sa 

1462.  From  time  to  time  do  you  ^et  a  report 
from  these  places  of  the  state  of  the  instruments, 
or  of  the  changes  or  alterations  in  them  ? — No 
<duuige  or  alteration  can  be  carried  out  in  any  of 
tliose  instrnmraits  without  mjr  knowledge  and 
mthority. 

1463.  In  addition  to  those,  I  presume  any 
ctMnplaints  with  reference  to  the  working  of 
private  wires  come  to  you  ? — All  complaints  with 
r^rd  to  private  wires  in  my  division  oome  ulti- 
matelj  to  me. 

1464.  The  local  superintendent  has  the  power 
to  remedy  certain  tilunge,  I  suppcue?— Yes,  for 
taldng  the  immediate  steps. 

1465.  The  pneumatic  tubes  come  under  your 
operation  ? — Yes. 

1466.  May  I  ask  your  opinion  as  to  whether 
yon  oonsider  them  useful  in  certain  ranges ;  in 
pmnt  of  fact,  whether  they  are  more  econonucal 
and  quicker  in  their  operation  than  the  tele- 
graph?—In  point  of  fact,  I  am  certain  that  in 
laverpool  and  in  Manchester  the  pneumatic  tubes 
in  operation  are  economical  and  rapid.  In  Bir- 
BBngham  we  are  near  the  line  of  doubt,  as  to 
economy,  but  I  think  on  the  whole  they  are 
cheaper. 

1467.  Then  on  the  whole  you  think  the  system 
might  be  extended  ? — It  depends  entirely  on  the 
local  conditions.  I  am  certain  that  it  is  right  in 
Manchester  and  Liverpool,  because  I  am  certain 
that  there  the  capital  cost  is  repaid. 

1468.  What  is  the  extreme  length  of  any  tub- 
ing that  ife  practically  useful  ? — 'Ine  furthw  you 
go  beyond  a  mile  the  slower  the  communication 
becomes,  nad  the  more  doubtful  the  advanti^^e. 
Over  two  miles  I  should  be  afrud  of  it  alto- 
gether. 

Chairman, 

1469.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  even  on  the  floor 
of  the  metropolitan  office  the  messages  are  sent 
from  one  side  to  the  other  by  a  system  of  pneu- 
natic  tubes  ? — It  is  so. 

Mr.  Ripley, 

1470.  In  the  report  which  you  have  submitted 
to  the  Post  Office,  you  practicaUy  recommend  the 
abolition  of  your  own  office.  May  I  ask  you 
whether  yoa  consider  that  there  are  at  present 
saperintendents  over  the  country  of  sufficient  in- 
telligence to  be  put  in  the  position,  as  practically 
they  would  be,  of  the  divisional  engineers  as  to 
many  matters  in  the  telegraph  system  ? — Yes,  to 
the  extent  that  they  would  be  necessary  on  the 
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reduced  force.   There  are  many  enperintendents  s  ^7  ^^7^ 
undoubtedly  not  so  fitted,  but  there  are  enoogh 
for  tJie  reduced  force. 

1471.  Yon  would  ^ve,  I  su]:^>OBe,  to  tbeee 
superintendents  power  to  act  wHli  regard  t» 
refMurs  somewhat  in  a  similar  way  to  tiliat  in 
which  you  act? — Yes,  with  tWs  difference:  it 
would  be  restricted,  because  the  London  inspeo- 
tion  which,  as  I  have  before  said,  is  at  present 
practically  mV,  would  become  real,  and  therefore 
the  oentrid  control  would  be  greater. 

1472.  In  London  you  woiud  add,  in  pmnt  «f 
&ot,  one  to  the  engineer's  (^oe,  or  some  depart- 
ment which  would  enable  one  or  two  of  tboso 

officers  to  visit  from  time  to  time  and  inspect  * 
over  the  country  ? — That  is  so. 

Dr.  Cameron. 

1473.  The  honourable  Member  for  Hackney' 
examined  you  regarding  the  instruments  em- 
ployed by  the  Telegrapn  Department ;  would 
you  please  mention  the  principal  instruments 
which  were  in  use  st  the  time  of  the  transfer?— 
Different  comranies  nsed  different  instruments. 
The  Bleetric  Company  depended  chiefly  upooi 
the  Morse,  an  embossing  M!orse,  which  iraide  its 
marks  by  impressing  the  paper  with  the  point  of 
a  style,  not  by  inking, 

1474.  Were  they  not  principally  these :  the 
Morse  instrument,  the  Bell  instrument,  tbe- 
ABC,  and  the  Hughes  instrument?— And 
the  needle  instmment. 

1475.  And  I  believe  the  Post  Office  has  dis- 
carded the  Hughes  almost  entirely,  as  not  being 
economical  ? — Certainly, 

1476.  The  needle  instrument  is  now  only  used 
where  tiiere  is  littie  work  to  be  done  ? — It  is  very 
laigely  used  in  the  aggregate,  but  for  minor 
drcuitfi. 

1477.  To  a  large  extent  by  railways  ? — Kul- 
ways  depend  upon  it  almost  exclusively. 

1478.  The  Bell  instrument  has  been  discarded 
also,  has  it  not? — In  a  great  measure,  not 
'wholly. 

1479.  The  instruments  that  you  have  at  pre- 
sent in  use,  and  which  were  at  the  time  of  the 
transfer  in  use,  are  practically  the  Morse  and 
the  ABC  instrument?  —  And  the  single 
needle. 

1480.  You  have  stated  that  the  carrying  j>ower 
of  the  Morse  is  about  from  30  to  40  messages 
per  hour  ? — Yes,  assuming  skilled  clerks. 

1481.  As  to  the  needle  instrument,  what  is  the 
power  of  that  ? — A  single  needle  in  very  good 
hands  will  dispatch  30  messages  an  hour ;  but  in 
the  hands  in  which  it  is  generally  placed,  15  to 
20  would  be  a  fur  maximum. 

1482.  And  an  A  B  C  would  carry  how  many? 
— It  is  rather  difficult  to  ^ive  an  averap;e  time 
for  the  A  B  C,  because  it  is  almost  exclusively 
used  at  offices  that  have  very  little  work. 

1483.  I  suppose  that  it  could  do  about  the 
same  ?— It  could  do  about  the  same  or  rather  less. 
1  have  known  an  A  B  C  do  30  in  an  hour, 
but  that  is  very  exceptional. 

1484.  Mow,  since  the  transfer,  is  it  not  a  fact 
that  the  carrying  capacity  of  the  wires  has  been 
enormously  increased  by  the  improvements  which 
have  taken  place  in  the  instruments?  —  Un- 
questionably. 

1485.  At  the  time  of  the  transfer,  a  very  great 
improvement  had  just  been  completed  in  the 
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5  Blar  1876L  Wheatstone  automatic  instrament,  had  it  not  ? — 
Ithad. 

1486.  That  inBtrument  had  never  been  used, 
except  experiaientally,  by  the  companies? — 
It  had  been  used,  but  only  to  a  ver^  snuul  extent. 

1487.  And  Mr.  Scudamore  laid  great  stress 
upon  the  saving  which  it  would  effect  when  it 
came  to  be  adopted  by  the  Post  Office  ? — No  doubt 

1468.  A  Wheatstone  automatic,  working  under 
ftvourable  conditions  of,  say,  ordinary  fine  wea- 
ther, would  carry  per  hour  what? — It  is  a  ques- 
tion of  the  distance. 

1489.  Say  on  a  250  miles  circuit? — Under 
Qxduaay  conditions  a  Wheatstone  automatic  (not 
B^),  if  yon  take  it  from  100  to  120  messages 
per  hour,  would  be  doing  very  ^ood  work. 

1490.  Kow,  tiiere  ia  an  essential  difference  be- 
tween two  -  classes  of  instruments  employed 
by  the  Post  Oltice ;  those  which  are  automatic 
and  those  which  arz  not.  You  have  explained 
tiiat  the  Morse,  the  needle,  and  the  ABC, 
are  worked  directiy  by  the  operator?— Yes. 

1491.  And  that,  in  the  case  of  tlie  automatic 
instruments,  an  intervening  operation  talres  place 
in  the  shape  of  punching  a  sbp  of  paper? — Yes. 

1492.  That  punched  slip  of  paper  is  passed 
under  needles,  which  create  and  break  tiie  elec- 
tric current  ? — That  is  so. 

1493.  ThU  auttnnatic  principle  is  applicable  to 
seveml  instrumente ;  it  is  applied  to  the  Morse 
instrument  in  the  case  of  the  Wheatstone,  and 
you.  may  apply  it  also  to  the  Bain  ? — Yes,  the 
Bain  may  be  treated  as  the  chemical  supplement 
of  the  receiving  portion  of  the  Wheatstone 
automatic. 

1494.  There  is  an  essential  difference  between 
the  Bun  and  the  Morse  methods ;  that  in  the 
Morse  method  a  certain  amount  of  mechanical 
force  reciuires  to  be  exerted  by  the  current, 
whereas  in  the  Bain  the  printing  is  done  by  the 
decomposition  of  a  chemical  solution  with  which 
the  riband  is  saturated,  by  the  electrical  current 
without  any  intervention  of  mechanical  force  ? — 
Yes. 

1495.  Therefore  the  Bain  system  can  work 
faster,  and  under  more  unfavourable  conditions 
of  the  atmosphere,  than  the  Morse  ?  —  Than  the 
Morse,  worked  as  a  Wheatstone. 

1496.  We  will  not  now  speak  of  the  Wheat- 
stone, or  automatic  part  of  the  invention,  but  we 
will  speak  solely  with  reference  to  the  difference 
between  the  mechanical  and  the  chemical  systems? 
— There  is  no  doubt  that  the  greater  sensitive- 
ness of  tiie  riband  to  chemical  markmg  will  enable 
you  to  obtain  visible  signals  when  yoa  could  not 
do  60  if  mechanical  iorce  had  also  to  be  exerted. 

1497.  Therefore  the  introduction  of  this  Bain 
method  will  enable  you  to  get  more  work  out  of 
wires  on  long  circuits  than  you  could  get  out  of 
the  Morse  system  ? — I  believe  it  will  prove  so ; 
butwe  have  worked  only  one  circuitexperuuentally 
with  tiie  Bain,  and  it  would  be  rather  premature 
to  found  general  conclusions  absolute^  on  such 
experience. 

1498.  That  one  circuit  is  Glasgow  ?— Yea. 

1499.  The  result  of  that  trial  is  that  whereas 
by  means  of  a  Wheatstone  instrument  you  can 
send  from  80  to  100  messf^es  per  hour  from  Glas- 
gow to  London,  you  can,  by  means  of  the  Bain, 
send  100  to  120  messages  per  hour,  in  both  cases 
the  wire  being  kept  pressed;  is  that  so? — T  think 
the  controller  over  the  central  station  would 
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better  reply  to  that.   I  do  not  speak  of  my  owit 
knowledge ;  and  I  must  confess  tiut  the  differ- 
ence in  tne  figures  you  give  me  sli^tiy  startles 
me. 

1500.  What  I  wish  to  Uy  before  the  Com- 
mittee is  this  fact;  that,  other  things  being  equal, 
you  would  expect  the  chemical  system  to  enabW 
you  to  work  faster  with  the  wires  than  the 
mechanical  system,  would  you  not?— Yes,  bat 
the  advantage  will  be  most  apparent  on 
longest  length  of  wire. 

1501.  And  that  is  a  most  material  advaut^, 
is  it  not? — No  doubt. 

1502.  In  addition  to  the  introduction  of  this- 
Wheatstone  insbrument,  have  you  not  luid  otiber 
imjnrovements  which  &;reatly  increase  the  G»ryii^ 
capacity  of  wires  ? — Yes. 

1503.  You  have  had  a  system  of  dupleung 
introdnced  ? — Yes. 

1504.  That  system  enables  you  practically  to 
make  one  wire  do  the  work  of  two?— It  does; 
but  always  remembering  that  whereas  the  on- 
ditions  will  be  very  few  and'  extreme  in  wluch 
tiie  wire  will  not  do  its  work  in  one  direction,  the- 
cases  in  which  the  double  operation  takes  jilace 
are  much  more  liable  to  injury. 

1505.  But  -  this  duplexing  system  can  be 
applied  to  the  simple  Morse  instrument?— It  isso^ 
applied. 

1506.  And  it  can  be  applied  to  the  autMoatic 
Wheatstone  ? — It  can. 

1507.  And  to  the  Bain? — Of  course  as  a  Bun 
affects  onl^  the  receiving  portion  of  tiie  instru- 
ment, it  will  not  affect  the  question  of  du^xiog 
at  all. 

1508.  Sothatpractically  the  carrying  capacity 
of  the  wires  has  oeen  multiplied  many  times?— 
Yes,  but  not  their  permanent  capacity.  If  you 
assume  that  by  the  use  in  eveir  case  of  faat 
speed  instruments,  and  by  the  employment  of  the 
large  number  of  clerks,  that  it  is  requisite  fo  put 
to  each  wire  to  get  the  speed  out  of  these  ust 
instruments,  you  are  thereby  continuously  molti- 
plying  the  carrying  power  to  a  very  great  degree^ 
It  must  be  remembered  that  there  will  be  a  verj- 
considerablc  proportion  of  cases  during  the 
winter,  bad  weather  and  storms,  when  the  public 
will  regard  the  work  based  upon  the  continuous 
operation  of  this  fast  business  as  very  badly 
done,  because  you  will  be  using  up  your  re- 
serve. • 

1509.  But  on  long  circuits  have  you  not  got 
spare  stonn  wires  ?-^o,  as  a  matter  of  fact  ve 
have  on  our  main  circuits  scarcely  any  wires  that 
are  not  fully  occupied.  There  are  the  Preeft 
wires ;  but  the  Press,  I  fear,  would  scarcely  allow 
us  to  regard  thera  as  a  spare  reserve  for  ordinary 
circumstances. 

1510.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  ordinary  messages, 
under  certaifi  circumstances  at  all  events,  take 
precedence  of  Press  messages  ? — I  certainly  be- 
lieve this,  that  if  you  had  10  wires  under  ordinary 
conditions,  and  from  some  unfortunate  occurrence 
eight  of  them  were  stopi>ed,  the  dedication  to  the 
Press  service  of  one  particular  wire  would  be  put 
aside. 

1511.  You  say  that  it  would  not  be  safe  to 
trust  too  much  to  these  high  speed  instruments? 
— JJot  to  a  degree  that  would  leave  you  without 
reserve  in  case  of  failure. 

1512.  With  a  reserve  of  wires,  is  it  not  the  f«t 

that  the  carrying  capacity  of  the  wires  you  b>ve 
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had  is  Tery  fur  from  being  even  yet  readied  ? — 
Yes,  that  may  be  admitted. 

1513.  There  is  the  Siemens*  Morse,  for  ex- 
ample?— Yes;  the  adTantages  have  not,  how- 
evw,  been  clearly  proved. 

1514.  You  are  doubtless  aware  that  the  Bel- 
gian telegraphic  authorities  have  reported  that  the 
carrying  capacit;^*  of  a  wire  by  means  of  a  Siemens* 
Morse  can  be  raised  to  a  speed  equal  to  60  mes- 
sages per  minute  ? — Certmnly ;  but  it  depends  so 
enormously  upon  the  length  of  the  circuit  spoken 
o£,  and  other  things,  that  the  mere  &Gt  does  not 
tell  you  much. 

1515.  The  honourable  Member  for  Hackney 
asked  you  about  the  quadrupling? — That  has 
proceeded  no  further  here  than  a  very  experi- 
mental sti^e,  and  the  ezperimrat  has  not  oeen 
very  successful. 

1516.  But  it  has  been  worked  successfully  in 
Amwica,  has  it  not  ? — We  are  told  so. 

1517.  Probably  that  would  be  to  some  extent 
attributable  to  the  fact  that  there  the  cLemical 
systwi  of  tel^aphs  has  lai^ly  superseded  the 
mechanical  ?~^o ;  I  think  it  is  attributable  to 
the  mudi  greater  dryness  of  the  atmosphere,  and 
the  comparative  freedom  of  the  wires  there  from 
the  atmospheric  changes  that  they  are  subject  to 
here. 

1518.  Putting  aside  the  quadrupling,  there  is 
anoUier  system  which  has  proved  very  successful 
in  America,  the  Little  automatic  system  ? — We 
are.  told  it  has  been  very  successful  in  America 
under  ve^  special  circumstances. 

1519.  Have  you  ever  seen  an  account  of  an 
experimental  transmission  of  a  President's  mes-^ 
sage  oi  11,000  words,  which  was  done  alone  one 
wire  over  281  miles  in  69  minutes  ? — I  have  heard 
of  that ;  but  before  I  attribute  any  material  value 
to  the  fact>  I  should  like  to  know  all  the  con- 
ditions. I  believe  from  information  (and  I  be- 
lieve that  my  information  is  accurate)  that  for  a 
Tery  great  part  of  the  distance,  if  not  for  the 
whole,  this  very  rapid  work  was  done  over  a  wire 
having  the  poles  all  to  itself.  You  can  get  a 
very  mgh  speed  where  you  hm^e  only  one  wire 
Bninteifered  with  by  any  neighbouring  wire. 

1520.  If  you  could  get  that,  would  it  not  enable 
you  to  get  rid  of  heavy  payments  for  way  leaves, 
and  so  on  ? — But  what  would  be  vour  position  if 
yon  stood  on  your  one  string,  and  that  was  broken  ? 

1521.  But  you  could  have  your  second  string, 
or  two  or  three — I  fear  there  are  many  diffi- 
culties tiiat  would  ocour. 

1522.  Now  an  ordinary  Morse  instrument  will 
send  from  30  or  40  messages  per  hour.  I  under^ 
stood  you  to  say  regarding  these  tablet  checks 
that  they  represented  accurately- the  amount  of 
work  done  ? — In  the  day  over  the  circuit 

1523.  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  tablet  check  at 
Kewcastle-on-Tjme,  and  there  I  find  that  be- 
tween that  town  and  York  there  was  a  Morse 
instrument,  and  31  messages  transmitted  in  the 
day;  there  would  be  other  stations,  of  course, 
along  the  York  line? — lliat  is  a  matter  of  local 
knowledge.  I  do  not  happen  to  know  the  facts, 
and  I  can  hardly  give  you  any  reply  on  that. 

1524.  X  asked  tor  a  return  on  these  matters 
wiiich  would  have  enabled  me  to  have  examined 
you  on  the  point  satisfactorily,  but  as  I  have  not 
got  the  return  I  shall  be  obliged  to  ask  you 
approximately.  1  find  that  in  this  Newcastle- 
en- Xyne  office  there  are  161  clerks,  excluding 
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the  superintendents,  and  that  the  number  of  mes- 
sages  sent  on  this  particular  day  was  3,629.  That  ^ 
would  give  somewhere  about  20  messages  per 
derk  sent  per  day ;  and  a  derk  can  send  40  mes- 
sages in  an  hour,  can  he  not,  along  the  Morse 
instrument  ? — Yes,  a  first-rate  clerk. 

1525.  An  inferior  clerk  can  s^kl  along  the 
slowest  instrument,  the  ABC  instrument  15 
to  20  messf^es  per  hour  ? — Yea. 

1526.  And  does  it  not  look  rather  a  startling 
thing,  assuming  it  to  be  true,  that  in  this  New- 
castle office  the  average  number  of  messages  sent 
per  clerk  should  onlpr  be  20  messages  per  head  ? 
— I  am  under  the  difficulty  of  not  knowing  the 
local  facts  of  Newcastie ;  but  I  can  at  once  say- 
that  very  materidi  abatements  must  be  made 
from  the  deductions  arrived  at  by  that  process. 
To  begin  with,  you  must  deduct  all  the  staff  at 
Newcastle  dealing  with  news ;  and  next  all  the 
counter  staff. 

1527.  I  told  you  that  I  had  not  all  the  returns 
to  enable  me  to  examine  you  satisfactorily  on  the 

Ettnt  Here,  I  have  again  a  tablet  cneck  for 
iverpool.  I  find  there  are  90  cireoits  upon  it, 
254  clerks ;  and  I  think  in  this  case  the  counter  • 
clerks  are  excluded,  and  that  the  number  of  mes- 
sages sent  in  a  day  was  8,008,  or  about  30  per 
clerk.  Now,  supposing  you  aUow  even  half  the 
clerks  to  be  employed,  as  you  have  suggested, 
that  would  still  leave  each  clerk  sending  only  60 
messages  per  day? — Undoubtedly. 

1528.  And  that  would  be  how  many  full  hours' 
work  on^  a  Morse  ;  an  hour  and  a  half? — It  is 
hardiv  fiur  to  take  the  maximum  average  work 
of  a  first-rate  skilled  derk,  and  upoly  that  as  tlie 
standard  to  every  clerk,  young  and  old,  through- 
out 

1529.  It  would  be  equal  to  three  hours'  work 
of  an  inferior  derk  on  an  A  B  C  instrument?^ — 

Yes. 

1530.  Now,  take  a  high-pressure  instrument. 
I  have  a  tablet  check  for  Glasgow.  I  find  that 
there  with  a  Bun  in  the  course  of  a  day,  565 
messages  were  sent;  that  would  be  how  many 
hours*  work? — Probably  four  to  five;  according 
to  circumstances. 

1531.  That  was  done  in  24  hours  ?-^The  Bain 
is  only  kept  going  for  a  few  hours. 

1532.  There  is  a  great  deal  more  work  in  the 
derks  than  is  got  out  of  them,  and  a  great  deal 
more  carrying  capacity  in  the  wires  than  is  got 
out  of  them  ? — But  then  it  should  not  be  forgot- 
ten that  at  night  that  wire  is  appropriated  for 
news.  The  day's  work  is  a  different  lUng  trom 
that  which  you  get  in  the  tablets. 

1533.  Now  it  is  necessary  to  send  messages 
without  much  delay  ;  you  are  strongly  in  favour 
of  that?— I  am  strongly  in  favour  of  minimising 
the  delay  as  much  as  it  can  be  done  with  regard 
to  financial  considerations. 

1534.  Do  you  approve  of  this  10  minutes' 
delay  svstem.  I  understand  that  in  the  Post 
Office  the  aim  is,  if  possible,  to  prevent  delays  of 
over  10  minutes  in  the  transmission  of  tele- 
gnuns? — I  believe  that  it  is  an  exceedingly 
desirable  result  to  attain.  I  am  not  sure  that 
I  would  endeavour  to  attain  it  r^ardless  of 
cost. 

1535.  It  is  a  very  expensive  object ;  it  involves 
you  in  a  great  deal  of  cost,  the  aiming  at  such  a 
high  rate  of  speed? — 1  think  that  much  cost  in- 
curred to  lower  the  delay  between  very  distant 
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Dtations.  tay  from  15  or  30  mmutes  to  five  or  10 
minutes,  is  a  doubtful  expenditure ;  but  I  cer- 
tainly think  that  notliin^  has  done  more  to  create 
traffic  than  rapid  transmission ;  and  it  is  rather  to 
the  increased  rapidity  with  which  iMe  Post  Office 
has  done  its  work  than  to  the  reduced  rates,  that 
the  development  of  telegraphic  busineBs  since  the 
transfer,  is  due. 

1536.  I  understand  that  the  staff  of  the  various 
offices  is  regulated  so  as  to  enable  the  maximum 
amount  of  work  coming  in  during  the  day  to  be 
disposed  of  on  that  system  of  a  not  longer  del-iy 
thiui  10  minutes? — I  can  hardly  answer  that, 
because  neither  the  appointments  nor  the  organi- 
sation fidl  into  my  lumds. 

1537.  Have  you  any  opinion  about  tlie  over- 
lime  question  I  presume  the  question  there  is 
rathsr  whether  you  would  have  a  smaller  number 
of  clerks  employed  overtime  at  high  preesFure,  or 
4  larger  number  of  clerks,  and  do  away  with 
OTertime.  Under  ordinary  circumstances  I  think 
it  infinitely  better  that  you  should  dispose  of 
work  that  you  know  will  occur,  by  means  of  a 
sufficient  number  of  hands  doing  proper  duty, 
i«tb«r  tiian  by  a  Jew  hands  worked  at  high 
pnessure. 

1536.  But  I  think  we  hare  shown  in  our  con- 
▼erFStion  about  these  tablet  checks  that  in  a  num- 
ber of  offices  the  clerks  did  not  do  over  the  entire 
■day  more  work  than  they  conld  have  probably 
done  in  two  or  three  hours  P — That  is  admitted. 

1^39.  Therefore  they  are  underworked  at 
present  very  much  ? — In  one  sense  they  are ;  in 
another,  not ;  becaofie  yon  must  remember  this, 
that  if  a  clerk  has  charge  of  two  or  three  instru- 
ments, in  each  of  which  the  total  amonnt  of  work 
done  is  small,  if  you  measure  his  work  by  the 
number  of  meesagfs  passing  through  his  huids, 
you  soy  he  does  very  little ;  but  if  you  remember 
thiit  he  has  to  give  sustained  attention  to  calls, 
and  to  watah  those  instmments,  you  will  not  say 
W  has  done  nothing  at  the  end  of  his  eight 
hours. 

1540.  Are  there  many  clerk?  who  have  many 
inetiuroents  under  their  charge?— The  smaller 
-class  of  Jnstruments  in  the  large  offices  are  to 
some  extent  grcmped. 

1541.  Could  not  that  grouping  be  carried  out 
still  further? — I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  it 
-could  not. 

1542.  It  would  require  a  re-arrangement  of 
the  T.  S.  Office  ? — I  am  hardly  able  to  say  that. 

1543.  I  nnderetand  that  the  system  of  group- 
ioB  was  much  more  laigely  in  v<^e  under  the 
old  companies  ? — There  is  no  doubt  that  it  was. 

1544.  One  man  looked  after  a  number  of  dif- 
ferent circuits  ? — He  did. 

1545.  He  M-as  put  in  charge  of  the  whole  of 
them?— One  man  would  take  three  or  four  in- 
struments, according  to  circumstances. 

'  1546.  Now  one  man  takes  one  instrument 
only  ? — ^1  here  are  exceptions  ;  but  there  is  no 
doubt  whatever  that  the  Post  Office  has  adopted 
the  system  of  a  latter  staff  to  keep  down  delay. 

1 54  7.  So  that  your  remarks  about  men  engaged 
in  lo(  king  after  several  circuits  are  notapplicable 
to  any  great  number? — It  would  be  unfair  for 
me  to  speak  decisively.  I  speak  of  certain  offices, 
not  of  the  system  generally. 

1548.  1  suppose  you  have  no  hesitation  in 
admitting  that,  over  your  whole  system,  the 
-existing  staff  of  clerks  could  do  a  great  deal  more 
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work  wiAout  injury  to  their  hetUth? — Taking 
the  system  as  a  whole,  and  dividing  the  c\erka 
as  a  whole,  I  cannot  deny  that. 

1549.  Now,  regarding  these  automatic  inetm- 
meuts,  they  require  a  great  number  of  men  to 
work  them  ? — They  do. 

1550.  But  a  lai^  proportion  of  the  men  em- 
ployed on  them  arc  engaged  in  punching  ? — And 
in  copying  out. 

1551.  Are  not  both  these  operations,  tho 
punching  and  co]iying  out,  capable  of  being  done 
by  lower  paid  men?— 1  hesitate  in  saying  that 
the  operation  of  punclitn^  t^hould  be  regarded  as 
unimportant,  because  skilled  punching  is  a  very 
important  factor  in  the  case. 

1552.  But  not  quick  punching? — Not  quick 
punching,  though  slow  punching  means  more 
clerks. 

1553.  It  is  not  so  im^jt>rtant  as  in  tiie  case  of  a 
direct  operator  on  a  wire,  whose  skill  and  speed 
regulates  and  controls  the  carrying  capacity  of 
the  wire  ? — Not  quite  so  important ;  bu^  besides 
speed  in  punching,  there  is  s  great  deal  in  whftt 
I  may  call  neatness  of  hand  and  great  acenraey, 
because  the  slightest  irregularity  in  the  manipu- 
lation, or  error  \q  tiie  signal  struck,  will  upset 
the  whole. 

1554.  What  are  the  wages  of  punchers?— 
There  are  no  wages  allowed  to  punchers,  as 
punchers ;  it  depends  upon  what  class  of  clerfas 
they  hapi>ett  to  be  supplied  from  in  the  office. 

Mr.  Leveton  Gower, 

1555.  Is  the  proportion  of  female  labour  em- 
«ploy  increasing? — Uerttunly, lai^ly. 

1556.  Do  you  tiiink  it  might  be  still  more 
lai^ely  increased,  with  advantage  ? — ^The  con- 
ditions want  regarding  carefully.  I  take  it  tihat 
it  would  be  hardly  considered  desirable  to  em- 
ploy females  in  night  service ;  and  it  has  beea 
tlie  rule  to  exempt  them  from  Sunday  service. 
This,  in  fact,  means  that  you  have  to  remember 
what  is  due  to  the  male  staff.  If  you  give  all 
the  ordinary  day  work  to  the  femides,  and  throw 
all  the  night  and  iSnnday  work  on  the  male  force, 
you  treat  the  latter  unjustly.  Hence  it  apptHTB 
to  me  that  in  lai^  offices  you  ought  to  limit  the 
number  of  females,  so  as  not  to  overtax  tlie 
males. 

1557.  As  far  as  it  is  employed  it  is  a  great 
economy,  is  it  not  ? — It  is  an  economy :  I  Siiuk 
the  comptroller  of  the  central  station  will  tell 
you  that  there  are  somn  drawbacks  to  it^  but 
i  should  only  speak  second  hand  on  that. 

1558.  Is  the  cost  of  carrying  the  wires  under 
ground  considerably  greater  than  that  ofl carrying 
them  above  ground  ?  —  Very  much  greater. 
Speaking  in  haste,  I  should  say  nearly  six 
times  as  much  on  an  average.  It  would  differ 
with  tJie  number  of  wires;  a  !ai^  number  o£ 
wires,  would  be  carried  under  ground  at  a  much 
cheaper  rate  per  wire  than  one. 

1559.  But  the  expense  of  maintenance  would 
be  considerably  less? — Yes;  but  then  the  ex- 
pense of  ultimate  renewal  is  very  considerable. 

ChairmaH, 

1560.  W'ould  not  the  renewal  of  those  below 
ground  be  very  rare  compared  with  those  above  ? 
— Our  experience  so  far  has  scarcely  justified  me 
in  allowing  more  than  20  years  to  the  life  of  a 
gutta-percha  wire. 

1561.  Exclusive 
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1561.  Exclusive  of  towns,  are  any  wires 
curied  undergroand  now? — Yes,  it  has  beon 
considered  most  importaDt  to  try  the  qnestion  hy 
aotoal  experience.  We  have  a  line  between 
Maoohester  and  Liverpool  which  was  put  down 
ia  1871  for  the  pnipose  of  testing  that  by 
practice. 

1562.  Of  course  it  is  not  liable  to  the  same 
interruption  of  cominunication ? — No;  thereinis 
its  great  advantage.  In  five  years  we  have 
aot  had  a  single  stoppage  on  a  single  win,  out 
of  U. 

Mr.  Goldsmid. 

1563.  You  said  that  the  supervising  staff  was 
very  much  in  excess ;  would  you  tell  me  what 
I«oportionof  men  you  think  that  each  supervisor 
could  have  under  him  with  efficiency,  taking  an 
average  ? — I  am  afraid  I  could  only  s^ive  you  an 
aaawer  so  hasty  and  imperfect  that  it  would  be 
gpod  for  nothing. 

1564.  I  find  by  the  figures  that  you  gave,  that 
at  present  you  have  UK>ut  1  in  3.  Another 
witness  said  that  in  the  old  companies  the  pro- 
portion was  greater  ? — A  mpervising  officer,  in 
.my  sense  of  the  term,  of  the  rank  uf  superior 

teudent,  would  more  nearly  wproach  to  1  iu  20, 
or  1  io  30,  with  men  under  hmi  who  are  half 
workmen  and  half  assistant  supervisors  or 
gangers.  But  I  do  not  calculate  the  thing  so 
much  by  the  number  of  men  as  by  the  conditions; 
the  difference  between  an  agricultural  country, 
towns,  and  over-house  work  would  affect  it  very 
greatly. 

1565.  Still  ^rott  thiuk  that  greater  economy 
oiMild  be  exercised  in  reducing  the  disproportion 
between  the  heads  and  the  taib,  la  to  speak,  cf 
the  office  ? — Certainly. 

1566.  You  say  yuu  have  a  large  number  o^ 
aUghtly-paid  officers,  and  the  ratee  of  pay  in  the 
aervioe  of  the  companies  for  the  ordinary  tele- 
ffn^  clerks  was  from  10s.  to  60s.  pw  week  ?— 
It  was  so. 

1567.  Ate  those  the  same  now?  —  Ko;  tike 
rates  fixed  by  the  Post  Office  bear  no  relation  to 
those  of  the  companies. 

1568.  Do  you  find  that  the  changes  amongst 
telegra[)h  derks  are  very  frequent? — Amoiw 
the  junior  branches  I  hear  much  complaint  <h 
the  frequencv  of  changea 

1569.  And  the  consequence  is,  that  you  have 
a  very  large  oroportion  of  comparatively  ineffi- 
cient telegraphists? — You  have  undoubtedlv  an 
unpleasantly  lar^e  proportion  of  derks  who  nave 
had  little  experience. 

1570.  We  have  been  told  by  one  witoess  that 
it  takes  four  years  to  become  a  good  tolegrai^st 
at  leabt  ? — I  have  no  reason  to  differ  from  that^ 

1571.  You  said  that  some  of  the  staff  <^  the 
old  companies  were  found  redundant  when  they 
were  taken  over,  and  that  they  were  pensioned  ? 
— They  were  not  redundant  in  the  sense  that 
th«  Post  Office  did  not  want  them,  but  the 
Post  Office  was  compelled  to  let  them  go  to 
the  railwavs,  and  to  penuon  them  as  well. 

1572.  You  do  not  mean  to  imply  ihaX  work 
could  not  have  been  found  for  them,  or  that  it 
would  not  have  been  more  economical  to  take 
them  than  to  employ  fresh  hands? — Certunlpr 
not.  If  the  Post  Office  had  had  the  power,  it 
would  have  been  only  too  glad. 

1573.  Could  you  tell  me  whether  the  buaintts 
might  not  he  largely  increased  without  increas- 
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ing  the  number  of  wires  throughout  toe  eouatrr,  s  >litv*i876, 
exewt  betwoen  certun  hto^  towns       thiak  it 
may  DC  aasumed  that  the  curouits  connecting  the 

minor  places  might  do  much  more  work. 

1574.  And  as  yon  have  stated  that  ia  abt>nt  a 
dosen  offices  of  the  kingdom  about  two-tbirds  of 
the  whole  of  the  business  is  conducted,  do  you 
think  that,  at  a  very  moderate  addition  of  outlay, 
you  could  take  a  large  increase  of  bosiness?-- 
Yes,  I  think  so,  for  reasons  that  justify  them- 
selves. You  have  your  establishment  or^nisa*- 
tion,  and  you  .want  nothing  but  the  bare  wires. 

1575.  'rherelbre  the  pvobabUity  of  an  extension 
of  the  bunnws,  without  practically  increasing  the 
expenditure,  is  very  grrat? — When  I  say  with- 
out {H*actioatIy  increasing  the  expenditure,  you 
must  allow  me  to  guara  myself  by  this.  Of 
course,  in  many  cases  you  could  not  rncrcase 
your  work  without  adding  to  your  staff  as  well  as 
your  wires. 

1576.  You  said,  in  answer  toone question,  that 
no  probable  extenuon  biutness  would  justify 
the  largeness  of  the  prraent  staff? — I  limited  my 
remarks  there  to  the  ei^ineeri^  and  snpwvising 
force.  When  I  speak  of  stafl^  I  epeak  of  the 
operative  clerks. 

1577.  That  is  the  staff  that  would  require 
increase  ? — Yea. 

1578.  To  what  do  you  ascribe  Uiis  enormous 
superabundance  of  supervision  ? — To  the  creation 
of  the  establishment  9X  a  period  of  the  greatest 
pressure. 

157i^.  And  in  your  opiulun  was  the  idea  of  the 
department  that  a  larger  number  of  persons 
would  be  rcftuired  than  were  really  required,  in  '  l.  .  "  ' 
consequence  of  their  iguoruace  of  the  method  of 
managing  the  business,  and  in  consequence  of 
their  not  sufficiently  comulting  persons  of  ex- 
perience like  yourself? — I  should  bf  norry  to 
affirm  that,  because  I  thiak  it  wonld  be  unjust  to 
the  officers  of  the  Post  Office.  No  donbt  what- 
ovev  there  was  a  want  of  experienoe.  No  doubt 
whatever,  had  certain  officers  possesinng  teehnieal 
experience  been  able  to  act  effi(»eBtly  with  the 
Post  Office,  they  might  have  done  some  good ; 
bat  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  tecmricid 
officers  of  the  Post  Office  at  that  time  hod  in 
works  of  engineering  construction  all  that  they 
conld  do,  and  more  uian  they  could  do. 

1580.  With  reference  to  stores,  have  you  got 
anything  to  do  with  that  ? — To  this  extent,  that 
each  superintendent  has  a  dep6t,  or  more  than 
one  depdt^  at  which  stores  are  placed  for  local 
consumption ;  and  therefore  the  custody  of  those 
stores  rests  with  the  superintendent;  but  the 
duty  of  ascertuning  that  the  stores  ihown  on  the 
list  as  beii^  in  possession  are  really  there, 
devolves  on  me. 

1581.  If  you  require  additional  stores,  do  ywn 
9.fp\y  to  London  for  them  ?— A  formal  requisi- 
tion is  sent  to  London,  but  they  are  not  neoea- 
sarily  sent  from  there. 

1582.  What  quantity  of  stock  have  you  on 
the  average,  stores  for  a  yearns  consumption,  or 
hmr  long? — It  varies  very  much.  It  is  more  a 
guestion  of  accident  than  of  deugn ;  half  a  year's 
consumption,  I  should  say. 

Chairman, 

1583.  Would  you  like  it  to  be  sUted  in  the 
next  railway  arbitration  case  that  it  oosta  the 
Poet  Office  18  s.  6  d,  per  mile  to  keep  up  the 
wires? — No ;  but  I  think  1  ^pluned,  at  least  I 

I  2  tried 
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fned  to  make  it  understood,  that  the  18 1.  6  <2.  or 
S       1070.        »  ^      merely  a  factor  of  calculation  cover- 
ing ike  work  of  maintaining  apparatus  and  every- 
thing else. 

1584.  You  might  in  the  same  way  have  taken 
another,  and  saia  it  cost  so  much  pw  post? — Yes, 
precisely  so. 

1585.  It  had  no  other  meaning,  and  did  not  at 
all  represent  the  average  cost  oimaintaining  the 
irires  on  the  roads? — No,  it  was  limited  to  an 
internal  comparison  between  two  divisions. 

Mr.  Cavendish  Bentineh, 

■  1586.  Mr.  Winter  described  to  the  Committee 
the  manner  in  whi<^  tlie  store  accounts  are  kept 
generally.  Yon  read  his  evidence  perhaps? — I 
heard  it. 

,  1587.  Can  you  tell  ua  exactly  how  these 
accounts  are  dealt  with  in  the  local  store  depdts  ? 
— Each  dep6t  renders  a  monthly  account  to  the 
London  office ;  this  account  states  the  amount  of 
stores  of  each  kind  in  hand  at  the  banning  of 
the  month ;  it  shows  on  summaxr,  and  by  detail, 
the  additional  stores  of  each  kind  reonved  during 
die  month,  and  whence  they  were  received ;  it 
shows  to  what  partienlar  iroA,  quoting  llie  au- 
thority if  there  was  a  special  authority,  vrhat 


Mr.  Cavendish  Bentinck — continued. 

particular  kinds  of  stores  were  issued  during  the 
month.  Then,  of  course,  there  is  the  addition  on 
the  one  hand  <^  the  stores  rec«ived,  the  sub> 
traction  of  those  issued  from  the  original  stock, 
and  the  final  balance  should  be  in  hand.  This 
statement  is  sent  to  the  lioudon  office  and  by 
the  clerks  in  the  stores  branch,  of  the  enoneet's 
office  in  London,  the  difierent  returns  are  decked 
against  each  other. 

1588.  Those  are  the  checks  that  you  have  on 
consumption ;  or  is  there  any  further  one  ? — In 
addition  there  is  this  further  one,  the  superin- 
tendent is  responsible;  he  holds  the  stores  ai^ 
accounts  for  them.  I,  as  divisional  engineer,  am 
responsible  for  at  certiun  arbitranr  intervals, 
usually  once  a  year,  either  personally  or  by  my 
personal  assistant,  taking  actual  stock,  that  is  to 
say,  checking  the  stores  themselves  against  the 
liflt  of  stores  purporting  to  be  there. 

1589.  Do  you  consider  that  in  your  ^vision 
the  old  stores  could  be  sold  by  advertisement  ? — 
The  difficulty  is  simply  tiiis:  we  have  no  old 
stores,  except  of  a  very  few  kinds.  If  you 
renew  a  line  of  rotten  poles,  clearly  you  have  to 
have  along  some  miles  of  rcHid  a  certun  amount 
of  rotten  timber ;  to  cdUlect  it  and^  sell  in  one 
place  would  involve  greater  outlay  tiian  the  pro- 
ceeds  are  worth. 


Mr.  WiLXiiAX  Hbnbt  Fbxbce,  called  in ;  and  Exanuned. 


Ki^Pnece, 


Chairman, 

1590.  You  are  a  member  of  the  Institate  of 

Civil  Engineers  ? — I  am. 

1591.  And  are  now  an  engineer  of  the 
sonthem  division  of  the  Post  Office  ? — Yes. 

1592.  What  is  your  experience  as  a  tele- 
firaphist  ? — I  joined  the  Electric  Telegraph 
Company  in  tae  year  1852,  and  from  1866  to 
1870  I  had  the  entire  engineering  and  commer- 
cial control  of  their  southern  district;  from  1858 
to  1862  I  was  engineer  to  the  Channel  Islands 
Telegraph  Company,  and  from  1860  to  1870  I 
was  also  supermtendent  of  telegraphs  on  the 
London  and  South  Western  Bulway. 

1593.  I  need  not  ask  you  whether  you  are 
the  author  of  some  scientijBc  and  practical  works 
on  telegraphy  ? — I  have  written  a  great  deal  on 
telegraphy. 

1594.  Were  you  recently  instructed  by  Mr. 
Tilley  to  report,  with  Mr.  Graves,  on  the  re- 
(nganisation  of  the  en^eering  department  ? — I 
was.  • 

15d5.  And  do  you  generally  concur  with 
what  you  have  heard  Mr.  Graves  g^ve  in 
evidence  to-day  ? — Entirely. 

1596.  I  would  like  your  opimon  as  to  whether 
you  think  it  wise,  as  at  present,  to  have  a  eem- 
ration  of  the  engineering  depurtment  and  traffic 
department,  or,  as  yon  call  it,  commercial  de- 
partment ? — I  do  not  think  it  wise  to  have  such 
complete  separation  between  the  two  depart- 
ments. At  the  transfer,  when  the  separation  or 
divorce  was  made,  the  old  officers  of  the  tele- 
graph companies  regretted  veiy  much  to  lose  the 
entire  control  of  a  business  with  which  they  had 
been  associated  for  17  years,  which  bad  been 
brought  into  existence  under  their  guidance, 
and  which  they  had  nursed  with  much  interest 
But  now  that  the  telegrams  have  been  in  the 
chuge     the  Post  Office  tor  six  years  it  would 


Chairma» — continued. 

be  excessively  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
restore  the  conditions  that  existed  prior  to  the 
transfer.  At  the  same  time  I  think  that  the  old 
experienced  technical  officers  of  the  Poet  Office 
could  render  material  assistance  in  supervising 
the  telegraph  bunneas  of  the  Post  Office. 

1597.  Do  not  you  think  that  a  good  deal  of 
the  ordinary  maintenance  of  instruments  might 
be  done  by  the  superior  clerks  inude  the  offices, 
and  not  by  the  outside  engineering  force  aa 
at  present? — Certainly,  and  it  is  done  so 
to  a  very  large  extent;  in  fact,  wherever 
there  are  clerks  sufficientlT  qualifed  and  tnuned 
to  do  so,  the  chaige  of  tne  apparatus  is  always 
placed  in  their  hands. 

1598.  Do  you  think  that  if  there  was  a  better 
and  more  intelligent  technical  instruction  ^ven 
in  the  schools,  you  would  set  a  class  of  derks 
who  would  soon  be  able  to  do  this  ? — I  am  quite 
sure  of  that. 

1599.  Was  not  the  veiy  empirical  kind  of 
manipulative  instruction,  which  is  given  in  what 
are  called  the  schools  of  telegraphy  now,  owing 
to  the  immense  demand  for  clerks  and  the  im- 
possibility of  giving  them  a  thorough  tnuning  ? 
— It  was  so. 

1600.  And  now  that  pressure  is  diminished? — 
I  believe  so. 

1601.  And  do  you  think  those  schools  mi|^t 
be  made  to  train  more  intelligently  the  clerks,  so 
that  they  might  be  able  to  maintain  their  own 
instruments,  and  so  produce  more  ecommiy  and 
efficiency  in  the  working? — Certainly. 

1602.  To  what  causes  do  you  attribute  the 
greatly  increased  cost  of  working  the  telegraph 
now,  as  compared  with  the  days  of  the  telegraph 
companies  ? — ^In  the  first  plaice,  at  the  transfer 
the  nonrs  o£  duty,  whidi  varied  from  10  hours 
to  12  hours  a  day,  were  reduced  to  eight  hours  a 

day. 
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•4by ;  80  that  liiOBe  atationB  whioh  had  to  be  kept 
-4»pen  from  10  to  12  hours  neceBsitated  either  an 
additiona!  staff,  or  overtime ;  in  the  eeeond 
place,  there  was  introduced  a  q>ecie»  of  control 
rwhich  necessitated  the  employment  of  the  most 
•experienced  manipulators  in  Bupervising,  forming 
wnat  are  technically  qalled  walking  gentlemen. 
Hiese  walking  gentlemen  do  not  now  attend  to 
■the  mere  operating  or  the  manipulative  branch, 
but  owing  to  the  transference  of  their  duties 
from  operation  to  supervision,  a  lai^er  number 
of  lower  class  clerks  nave  been  reqnirefl ;  acain, 
the  increasing  expenditure  has  ]^robably  been 
uusted  by  the  endeavour  to  attain  too  high  an 
ideal  in  swiftness  of  transmission ;  but  the  prin- 
cipal source  of  expense  is  that  in  the  delivery  or 
r|>ortera^e ;  porterage  in  the  days  of  the  telegraph 
-oompames  was  a  source  oi'  income,  now  it  is  a 
sonree  of  loss.  And  i^^n,  the  heaviest  item  by 
fiur  which  accotmts  for  uie  difference  in  cost  now 
incurred  in  working  the  telegraphs,  is  due  to  the 
terrible  loss  inflicted  ujwn  us  by  the  Press 
arrangements. 

1603.  We  are  coming  to  the  Press  arrange- 
mente  afterwards;  but  taking  that  question 
about  the  high  ideal  standard  or  the  10  minutes* 
Standard,  it  practically  means  nearly  half  an  hour, 
^>ea  it  not,  10  minutes  on  each  side  ? — It  means 
pvctically  half  an  hour  from  the  station  forward- 
ing to  the  station  receiving. 

1604.  Ten  minutes  on  each  side,  and  about 
10  miimtea  of  other  delay  ? — Yes. 

1605.  But  now  supposing  I  was  sending  a 
telegram  from  here  to  south  Kensin^n  where 
I  live,  it  is  clear  that  you  must  send  it  rapidly, 
otJherwise  I  could  send  a  cdb  quicker  than  your 
telegram ;  but  is  there  the  same  reason  for  only 
10  mmntes*  delay  if  I  send  a  message  from 
liere  to  Edinbnr^? — No;  die  whole  secret  of 
t^^raph  business  is  essentially  swiftness  of 
transmission ;  but  the  relative  speed  would  vary 
tntfa  the  distance,  as  you  suggest ;  in  London  if 
we  could  not  insure  half  an  hour  as  the  average 
our  business  would  at  once  fall  away ;  but  be- 
tween London  and  Edinburgh,  or  Irondon  and 
Glasgow,  we  might  attain  an  average  of  45 
minntes ;  I  do  not  think  it  should  be  much  more 
than  that. 

1606.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  the  stock  ex- 
changes of  the  great  cities  have  all  special  wires 
to  themselves? — They  have. 

1607.  And  that  it  would  be  poaaible  without 
having  a  r^ular  ideal  standard  Tor  towns,  irre- 
spective of  oistance,  that  you  might  make  some 
mtelligent  arrangements  to  produce  greater 
economy  ? — I  think  you  might  reduce  the  pre- 
sent limit,  bat  not  seriously ;  for  instance,  a  man 
in  bouness  would  not  send  a  message  requiring 
an  answer,  if  he  could  not  get  the  answer  back 
within  an  hour  and  a  half. 

1608.  But  I  am  supposing  a  town  which  is  not 
very  commercial ;  tl^  commercial  towns  have  a 
number  of  wires  to  themselves,  like  Gla^w  and 
£&bur^,  have  they  not.? — As  a  rule. 

1609.  But  as  to  the  towns  not  commercial,  do 
you  see  any  great  necessity  for  absolutely  having 
that  10  minutes*  ideal  ? — No,  I  think  the  10 
minutes'  ideal  might  be  increased. 

1610.  Take  a  town  like  Salisbury  ? — In  the 
ease  of  a  town  like  Salisbury  it  might  perhaps  be 
increased  to  20  minutes  or  half  an  hour. 

1611.  Without  any  damage  to  the  public  ?~ 
Without  aerious  damage. 

O.104. 


CAatrmaa— continued.  Preece, 

161S.  And  with  considerable  saving  to  the  <  May  <876- 
department  ?— No,  not  considerable. 

1613.  Would  you  not  have  fewer  clerks  1 — 1 
think  not. 

1614.  If  you  require  now  to  send  a  message 
every  10  minutes,  and  you  admit  that  20  minutes' 
interval  might  be  allowed,  is  not  that  nearly  a 
clerk  less  ? — You  see  at  a  station  like  Salisbury 
there  are  numerous  local  curcoits  extending  from 
that  station,  serving  the  small  towns  in  the 
neighbourhood,  .and  there  is  one  circuit  connect- 
ing Salisbury  with  LondoUj  and  another  witii 
Southampton.  The  whole  staff  of  the  station 
on  duty  at  one  time  is  only  two  clerks ;  and  how- 
ever you  might  increase  the  delay  upon  a  message 
there,  I  do  not  not  think  you  would  save  one  of 
those  clerks,  because  one  clerk  is  almost  entirely 
occnpied  in  sending  on  the  London  wire  the 
messages  that  are  pouring  in  from  the  local 
stations. 

Mr.  Cavendish  Benivtck, 

1615.  Vou  say  that  at  the  transfer  the  hours 
were  reduced  from  10  or  12  to  eight  ? — The  hours 
of  duty  of  clerks. 

1616.  Under  the  present  system? — Tea. 

1617.  Why  are  they  limited  to  eight  houra?— 
It  is  the  regulation  of  the  Civil  Service. 

1618.  Do  they  get  the  same  pay  for  eight 
hours  that  the  persons  in  an  anal(^ous  position, 
before  it  became  a  Government  department, 
received  ? — Yes. 

1619.  And  therefiire  they  render  only  eig^t 
hours'  service  instead  <^  1 0  or  12  ? — ^Yes. 

1620.  The  "  walking  genUeman,"  yon  say,  did 
not  exist  under  that  system? — No. 

1621.  Do  you  conuder  the  walking  gentieman 
a  necessity  ? — It  has  been  overdone,  I  think. 

1622.  There  might  be  a  reduction  you  mean  ? 
— There  might 

1623.  What  is  the  average  pay  of  a  wallcing 
gentieman  ? — About  130  /,  a  year. 

1624.  Would  you  state  what  his  duties  are  ? — 
I  am  afraid  that  my  jocular  epithet  applied  to 
tiiese  gentiemen  has  rather  tended  to  produce  a 
feeling  perhaps  un&vourable  to  them.  I  might 
say  that  the  duties  which  they  ^scharge  are 
onerous  and  valuable.  They  supervise  the  work- 
ing of  the  circuits ;  they  control  the  action  of 
clerks,  and  watch  the  proj^ress  of  business ;  they 
attend  to  delays,  to  faults  in  apparatus,  and  thepr 
do  a  great  deal  of  necessary  work.  Still  this 
work  which  they  do  has  really  deprived  the 
instruments  of  their  services,  that  is,  they  are  not 
manipulative  clerks,  and  their  employment  on 
these  duties  that  I  have  enumerated  has  tended 
to  increase  the  number  of  manipulative  clerks, 
and  hence  to  increase  the  working  expenditure 
of  the  station. 

1625.  Then,  as  a  class  do  vou  connder  them 
indispensable? — Not  quite;  I  said  I  think  they 
have  neen  overdone. 

1626.  I  thought  yon  meant  by  that  that  they 
were  too  strong  in  force ;  too  numerous  ? — Yes  ; 
what  I  meant  was  this,  tiiat  in  the  endeavour  to 
attain  too  high  an  ideal,  and  too  great  regularity 
in  dispatch,  too  many  of  these  men  have  been 
engaged. 

1627.  Then  with  regard  to  porterage,  that 
item  was  altered  immediatelv  on  the  transfer? — 
It  was  altered  by  the  Act  of  1868. 

1628.  And  of  course  could  not  be  restored  ? — 
No. 

I  3  1629.  And 
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llJ^Y876      1629.  And  could  you  inform  any  idea,  what 
*  proportion  the  contribution  recuTed  fnwi  pwttt- 
age  brare  to  the  whole  expense  ?— I  cannot. 

Mr,  Seekeit  Deniton. 

1630.  What  ought  to  be  the  ordinary  time 
that  a  message  should  take  from  a  Yorkshire 
town  to  London? — We  always  endeavour  to 
secure  half  an  hour  between  any  place  in 
kuid  and  any  other  place  in  England. 

Mr.  John  Moimi. 


1631.  What  are  the  usual  office  hours  of  the 
tdegraph  clerks? — The  general  office  hours  are 
from  eight  in  the  morning  to  eight  *- 


m 


evenmg. 

1632.  What  were  the  usual  hours  uhdor  the  old 
system  of  the  old  companies  ? — The  same. 

1633.  And  you  say  that  the  cierics  and  others 
employed  under  the  postal  system  are  engaged 
at  Uie  rate  of  eight  hours  a  day  ?— Yes. 

1634.  Then  of  course  they  get  over  pay  ?— 
Tea. 

1635.  Ia  that  over  pay  in  the  same  proportion 
SB  the  usual  pay  for  the  eight  hours  ? — I  believe 
an  hoUT^  extra  pay  is  one-eighth  of  a  day's  pay. 

1636.  So  that  practically,  iince  under  the  old 
enrstem  they  had  from  10  to  12  hours  a  day,  and 
ttey  have  now  eight  houra,  even  supposing  the 
rate  to  be  no  more  for  over  pay  than  you  state,  the 
increase  would  be  from  25  to  SOper  cent?— Yes. 

Mr.  W'oftiey. 

1637.  About  your  travdKng  expenses :  I  un- 
derstood Mr.  Graves  to  say  that  there  was  a 
certain  allowance  per  day  for  travelling  ex- 
penses ;  ia  that  quite  irrespective  of  the  distance 
you  go  ? — Yes,  quite. 

1638.  What  is  the  allowanee  ?— Twenty  shil- 
lings a  day. 

1639.  Is  that  suffident  for  you  to  visit  the 
whole  of  your  district  properly  ? — Sufficient  to 
allow  the  ordinary  hotel  expenses,  but  it  does  not 
pay  for  luxuries. 

1 640.  Do  you  agree  with  Mr.  Graves  that  one- 
half  of  your  time  ought  to  be  devoted  to  travel- 
ling?—Yes. 

Colonel  Alexander. 

1641.  With  reference  to  eome  calculations 
already  spoken  of,  exclusive  of  Ireland,  Scotland, 
and  the  metropolis,  is  it  not  the  case  that  you 
have  348  individuals  employed  in  the  different 
diTiuons  at  a  cost  of  about  34,358  /.  of  salary  ? — 
I  believe  it  is. 

1 642.  A  nd  y  ou  propose  to  reduce  that 
number  of  individuals  by  58?— I  think  not  by  so 
many. 

1643.  Somewhere  about  that  ? — About  that. 

1644.  And  that  would  effect  an  economy,  as 
far  as  the  salary  of  individuals  is  concerned,  of 
about  6,000/.? — Yes,  or  more. 

1645.  Your  colleague,  juat  now,  brought  in 
extraneous  matter,  and  said  that  further  economy 
was  to  be  effected,  but  not  as  regards  the  aalaries 
of  the  individuala  employed  ?  —  The  actual 
saving  that  we  hope  to  produce  is  given  at 
13,000/. 

1G46.  I  have  made  thia  calculation,  that  if  you 
have  now  348  individuals  coating  34^358/.,  and 
if  you  reduce  that  number  of  individuals  by  58, 
you  will  find  that  it  effects  a  saving  in  sahuy  of 
about  6^000/.  ?— That  may  be  so. 


Mr.  MMmt. 

1647.  What  ie  the  avraage  length  uf  time  \m* 
tween  the  delivery  of  a  ncstage  into  the  office  ia. 
Lcmdon,  and  the  time  that  it  is  reoeivai  u 
Dublin ;  can  yon  teli me  that?— I  ownot  Mti 
Fifltther,  eontroUer  the  centnd  station,  will 
give  you  that  exactly. 

Mr.  Ripley. 

1648.  I  think  you  stated  that  the  clerka  in 
the  Telegraph  Department  might  praeticslly  do 
a  greater  amount  of  work  durii^  the  day  than 
they  do  at  present ;  but  may  I  aak  whether  thece 
are  certain  hours  of  the  day  during  which  th^ 
are  all  so  fully  employed  that,  praetically,  do 
greater  amount  of  work  can  be  obtained  from 
their  operations  ?— Practically,  the  whole  time  of 
the  telegraph  staff  is  employed  during  the  hmin 
between  10  tmd  one  ;  after  those  hours  businms 
diminishes  very  quickly,  and  later  ui  the  da^ 
the  clerks  are  comparatively  idle. 

1649.  Really,  in  point  of  fact,  no  greater 
amount  of  service  could  be  obtained  from  Aom 
clerks  between  the  hours  t>f,  say,  10  and  one,  or 
two? — They  are  fully  ocoofried  between  those 
hours. 

Dr.  CamefH,  * 

1650.  The  oleriis  ace  fti0y  oocupied  tfainag 
three  hoars  in  the  day,  ia  &ot? — YeSfdnnag 
the  three  buay  hours* 

1651.  Would  it  not  be  possible  to  arrange  the 
hours  of  the  clerks  that  there  should  be  a  aum- 
ber  more  present  during  tiiese  three  beam'  thai 
durii^  the  rest  of  the  day  ?' — It  is  so  arranged. 

1652.  Yo«  have  not,  in  yonr  opiniao»  mom 
clerka  tiian  eonld  d»  the  work  in  thetlwee  hewa? 
— I  think  that  the  rdtio  of  elerks  to  work  done  is 
very  fairly  balanced  throu^iout  the  country. 

1653.  Daring  these  three  hours.  To  get  rid  of 
the  work  of  these  three  hours,  you  conkl  aot  eat 
down  the  elerks,  you  think  ? — I  think  not. 

1654.  Not  without  extemting  the  time  of  ^w* 
missible  delay  ? — Not  without  extendii^  kbe  iaam 
of  permiseibfe  delay. 

1655.  Nowthere  are  agreatnumberof messages 
which  oould  be  delayed  without  miy  inconveniaMa 
to  the  pofaKc,  are  uiere  not? — I  am  afraid  very 
few. 

1656.  There  are  a  great  many  places  betwea* 
which  and  the  metropolis  there  ia  but  one  port 
per  day  ? — Yes. 

1657.  In  a  great  number  of  instances  when,  ia 
sach  cases,  a  man  might  be  content,  might  he 
not,  to  have  his  message  delivered  any  tam^ 
three  or  four  hours  after  handing  it  in? — He 
might ;  but  the  cases  are  very  few. 

1658.  Could  there  be  any  harm  in  allowing  the 
delayable  messages  to  ^  at  a  lower  price? — I  am 
afraid  that  woakl  entirely  destroy  the  principle 
of  uniformity  on  which  our  business  ia  con- 
ducted. 

1659.  It  would  destroy  it  by  giving  an  m- 
creased  facility  to  the  public,  not  by  taking  anf 
from  the  public;  it  would  leave  the  expre» 
messages  as  they  at  present  are ;  at  present 
must  travel  first-class;  this  proposal  of  mine 
woald  give  you  the  option  of  travelling  third- 
class  ?—  You  mean  that  if  people  had  the  power  ta 
send  messages  which  may  be  delayed  until  tiw 
wires  are  clear,  it  might  tend  to  increase  buai- 
ness. 

1660.  You  apeak  about  its  destroyiim  uni- 
formity ;  ia  not  uniformity  equally  aimed  at  ia 
the  postal  system  ? — It  is. 

1661.  And 
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Dr.  CameroK — continued. 

1661.  And  have  ^ou  mit  got  a  similar  destruc- 
tion of  unifcimity  in  the  case  of  the  book  post  ? 
— 1  he  book  post  and  the  letter  post  are  totally 
different  systems. 

1662.  The  difference  between  book  and  letter 
post  is  this,  that  in  consideration  of  your 
being  able  to  delay  the  deliverj^  of  the  parcels 
sent  by  book  post  ior  a  certain  time,  you  under- 
take to  carry  the  matter  at  a  cheaper  rate ;  is  it 
not  so  ?'~It  is  not  so :  the  penny  post  has  the 
conveyance  of  information,  the  book  post  is  the 
conveyance  of  material ;  ^ey  are  only  in  this 
rcFiJect  different  systems. 

1663.  Authors  probably  will  consider  that 
quite  as  much  inffmnation  goes  thnnigh  the 
book  post  as  the  letter  post ;  but  you  have  never 
considered  the  questicin  of  delayable  messf^es  ? 
— Ic  is  quite  new  to  me. 

1664.  You,  1  understand,  believe  that  the 
central  station  at  Telegraph-street -requires  re- 
form ? — I  do  not  Bay  that ;  I  think  that  there  is 
room  for  reform  throughout  the  whole  serrioe, 
not  specify  in  the  centeal  station. 

1665.  But  it  is  common  to  the  central  station 
with  the  rest  of  the  service  ? — The  central  sta- 
tion  is  managed  on  the  same  prindples  as  the  rest 
of  the  system. 

1666.  You  believe  that  the  fecial  arrange- 
ments  system  requires  verj  considerable  mo^- 
-cation  ?— Yea ;  I  think  the  special  avrangements 
.srysteu  is  an  ej^MDnTe  luxniy. 


Mri  GoIdmuU 

1667.  Do  you  find  greater  complaints  of  in- 
accuracy in  telegrams  now  than  there  used  to 
be  ? — I  think  not. 

1668.  Do  you  think  that  the  service  is  as 
economical  now  as  it  was  under  the  old  com- 
panies? — I  think  that  the  service  is  as  well 
if  not  better  done  now  than  it  was  in  tlie  days  of 
the  companies. 

1669.  But  not  as  economical  ? — I  should  not 
like  to  say  that 

1670.  Did  you  examine  at  all  the  estimates 
of  expenditure  which  Mr.  Scudamore  prepared 
for  the  Committee  of  1868  ?— I  did  not  see  ^em 
till  they  were  published. 

1671.  Can  you  give  us  any  reason,  beyond 
those  already  stated  by  you,  for  the  enormous 
discrepancies? — I  oaanot. 

Chairman. 

1672.  This  question  has  been  put  into  my 
hands ;  is  it  not  the  fact  that  in  all  the  laroer 

offices  the  hours  of  duty  of  the  clerks  were  mne 
hours,  and  not  10  under  the  old  companies?— 
It  was  so. 

1673.  I  am  also  asked  to  put  this  question  to 
you :  are  the  present  stations  kept  open  for  longer 
hours  than  under  the  old  system,  or  ior  less  ?— 
For  longer  hours.  Many  are  open  ftom  seven 
in  the  morning  till  nine  at  night  I  stud  that  the 
general  hours  were  from  eight  to  ei^ht ;  but  there 
are  many  open  till  nine  and  some  till  10. 

1674.  And  some  for  less? — A  few  dose  at 
seven. 


Mr.  Preeoi, 
May  1 876* 
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Thesdi^,  9/A  May  1876. 


HEMBBBS  PRESENT  : 


Colonel  Alexander. 
Mr,  Charles  AUsopp. 
Dr.  Cameron. 
Mr.  Cubitt. 
Mr.  Goldsmid. 
Mr.  Lereson  Gower. 


Mr.  John  Holms. 
Lord  Robert  Montagu. 
Dr.  Lyon  Play  lair. 
Mr.  Ripley. 
Mr.  Sctater-Boott. 
Mr.  Watney. 


The  Bight  Hokoubable  Db.  LYON  PLAYFAIR,  in  the  Chaib 


Mr.  BoBEBT  Wilson  Johnston,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


Chairman, 

Mr.  W,  1675,  What  is  your  official  position? — Con- 
Johtuton,    troller  of  Special  Arrangements  and  Supervisor  of 

  Telegraph  Instruction. 

5  May  1876.  1676.  Have  tou  had  conuderable  exp^ence 
botli  as  a  postal  and  telegraph  officer?— I  have. 
I  have  passed  through  the  grades  of  both  services, 
and  attained  a  position  of  responsibility  in  each 
service. 

1677.  What  are  your  immediate  duties  as  con- 
troller of  special  arrangements  ? — ^To  devise  and 
carry  out  the  beat  means  of  providing  for  excep- 
tional prenures  of  telegrapnic  business  on  such 
occasions  as  race  and  cournng  meetings,  agri- 
cultural shows,  political  and  general  public 
assemblies,  important  trials,  military  manoeuvres, 
volunteer  competitions,  railway  accidents,  and 
such  like. 

1678.  Do  such  events  occur  frequently  where 
llie  ordinary  facilities  for  telegrapnic  communi- 
cations are  small  ?  —  Almost  entirely  at  such 
places.  For  example,  at  Newmarket,  where  there 
are  eight  race  meetings  in  the  year;  at  Don- 
caster,  at  Epsom,  at  Goodwood,  at  Ascot,  Crov- 
don,  Windsor,  Sandown  Park,  and  so  forth.  As 
regards  other  events^  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society's  show,  which  gives  rise  to  a  very  large 
amount  of  telegraphing,  lias  occurred  recently  at 
Bedford  and  launton;  the  British  Association, 
the  Church  Congress,  the  Social  Science  Con- 

Css,  and  oilier  events  of  that  character,  are 
i  annually  at  different  places  of  varying  im- 
portance. 

1679.  At  such  places  the  ordinary  telegraphing 
staff  of  clerks  would  be  unable  to  meet  the  con- 
tingencies ? — As  a  rule,  decidedly  unable. 

1680.  To  what  did  the  special  staff  owe  its 
ori^n  ? — The  special  staff  ori^nated  in  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Post  Office  in  regard  to  the 
mstruction  in  telegraphy  of  persons  iu  all  parts 
of  the  United  Kingdom  prior  to  the  transfer. 
At  the  transfer  it  was  gradually  reduced  as  ihe 
instruction  of  the  provincial  staff  became  com- 
plete, but  it  was  soon  found  that  aa  the  relief 
staffs  maintained  by  the  several  telegraph  com- 
panies had  practically  disappeared,  in  fact,  they 
were  mostly  absorbed  by  this  instructing  staff, 
provision  must  be  made  for  exceptional  pressures 


CAtftVniaii— continued. 

of  work  which  this  relief  staff  had,  to  some- 
extent  at  least,  provided  for. 

1681 .  Then  the  relief  st^  of  the  old  companies, 
as  I  understand  you,  was  in  some  respects  similar 
in  duties  to  those  performed  by  the  special  staff 
now  ?— To  some  extent,  yes.  A  large  portion  of 
the  work  which  the  special  staff  now  does  did 
not  exist  in  the  days  of  the  telegraph  companies, 
partly  because  the  means  of  sending  press  mes- 
sages, for  example,  were  so  very  restaeted.  At 
Newmarket^  for  instance,  there  were  men  em- 
ployed und«r  the  special  staff  arrangements  last 
week  who  were  employed  at  Newmarket  on 
precisely  the  same  duties  ten  years  ago. 

1682.  Under  tbe  relief  staff  ?— Under  the  re- 
lief staff. 

1683.  Will  you  describe  generallr  the  nature 
of  the  duties  ^ou  perform  -mien  called  down  to 
a  special  occasion? — Do  you  mean  personally  ? 

1684.  No;  I  mean  the  nature  of  the  work? — 
At  race  meetings,  agricultural  shows,  and  other 
events  where  the  public  congregate  in  large 
numbers,  the  work  consists  chiefly  of  ordinary 
private  telegrams,  altiioush  there  is  always  a 
large  quanti^  of  work  tel^raphed  on  behalf  of 
the  press.  On  most  other  occasions  press  mes- 
sages Ifu-gely  predominate. 

1685.  How  many  racing  and  coursing  meetinga 
are  held  in  a  year  ?— There  were  260  last  year, 
but  I  may  say  that  a  great  number  of  them  were 
very  unimportant,  and  were  amaaged  for  losally. 

1686.  But  they  form  a  considerable  proportion, 
do  they  not,  of  the  occasions  on  which  the  special 
staff  goes  down  ? — A  considerable  proportion. 

1687.  Are  there  separate  and  independent 
telegraphic  offices  at  the  grand  stand  on  tJie 
occasion  of  the  most  important  races? — There 
are.  There  are  64  separate  grand  stand  offices 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom  used  in  connec- 
tion with  nearly  one-half  of  the  whole  number 
of  meetings. 

1688.  Are  these  under  your  control  ?— They 
are.  Many  of  them  were  established  by  me,  and 
owing  to  the  rapid  growth  of  business  I  am 
constantly  engaged  in  devising  plans  for  their 
enlargement,  improvement,  and  reconstruction. 

1689.  Do  I  understand  you  that  your  apecaal 
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Chairman — continued. 

«taff  moves  aboat  the  country  quite  indepen- 
dently of  the  surveyors'  districts  or  divisionftl 
engineers*  districts  ?— It  does. 

1690.  Can  yon  explain  to  the  Committee 
what  economy  or  efficiency  is  produced  by  this 
arrangement  ? — I  ccmsider  that  having  regard  to 
the  peculiar  nature  of  the  work,  and  to  toe  fact 
that  England  is  plotted  out  into  10  very  small 
postal  surveyors'  districts,  no  other  arrangement 
would  be  practicable,  at  all  events  I  cannot  consider 
that  any  other  arrangement  would  be  so  econo- 
mical. If  the  Committee  wUI  permit  me,  I  will 
give  an  example  of  what  happened  at  the 
end  of  last  month.  During  the  last  fortnight  in 
March  there  were  six  important  race  meetings, 
all'  occurring  within  a  comparatively  limited 
radius,  and  yet  divided  amongst  five  postal 
sDTveyors*  districts.  Those  meetings  were  all 
worked  by  a  body  of  the  special  staff  proceed- 
ing from  place  to  place  and  travelling  on  Sundays 
I  am  sorry  to  say,  and  at  night.  Even  if  the 
requisite  staff  had  existed  locally,  I  am  quite 
sure  the  work  could  not  have  been  done  so 
economically  under  five  separate  unpractical 
organisations. 

1691.  You  would  have  to  draw  portions  of 
your  staff  from  those  five  different  surveyors' 
districts  to  meet  the  emei^encies,  had  you  been 
single-handed? — I  should;  always  supposing  that 
the  kind  of  staff  existed  in  those  districts. 

1692.  Is  the  work  of  a  specially  technical 
character?  —  It  is.  As  regards  the  race  and 
ooursuig  meetings,  particularly  so  by  reason  of 
the  names,  weights,  a^es  of  horses,  and  riders, 
the  contractions  to  which  those  people  constantly 
have  recourse,  and  the  very  bad  writing  which 
they  always  indulge  in.  On  such  occasions  as  the 
Wimbledon  and  Shoeburyness  meetings,  the 
official  scoring  has  to  be  telegraphed  in  all  its 
naked  complexity ;  and  we  have  even  had  to 
tel^raph  the  equivalent  of  a  series  of  dii^pwns 
&om  Wimbledon. 

1693.  What  I  rather  meant  was,  do  you  use 
simple  instruments  or  do  you  use  complex  instru- 
ments involving  a  good  deal  of  knowledge  on  the 
part  of  the  clerks  you  employ  ? — We  use  prac- 
tically all  the  forms  of  instroments,  hut  chiefly, 
perhaps,  the  Wheatstone. 

1694.  Chiefly  the  automatic  instrument? — 
Chiefly  the  automatic  instrument ;  and  I  should 
like  to  add  that  in  several  districts  where  the 
special  sti^  is  very  largely  employed  throughout 
the  year,  that  form  ol  apparatus  is  not  in  use 
BnlesB  on  these  special  occauons. 

1695.  Does  the  nature  of  the  work  as  con- 
nected with  the  race  and  coursing  meetings 
require  clerks  of  a  high  order  who  may  resist 
temptations  of  bribes? — Most  decidedly  so.  I 
conrider  it  to  be  of  primary  importance  that 
officers  only  should  be  employed  of  known 
probity,  entirely  free  from  local  influences  of 
every  kind,  and  under  unifonn  control  wherever 
and  however  situated. 

1696.  Can  you  give  the  Committee  some  idea 
of  the  number  of  messages  done  in  a  day  under  the 
special  staff  system  as  compared  with  some  large 
office,  such  as  Gla^w,  for  instance  ? — As 
r^ards  the  actual  figures  at  Glasgow,  I  shall 
have  to  speak  somewhat  from  memory  or  impres- 
rion,  but  I  think  I  shall  be  ver^  nearly  correct 
in  assuming  that  the  number  of  messages  dealt 
with  in  a  day  in  Glasgow  is  10,000.  I  believe 
that  includes  press  messages.   There  are  200 

0.104. 


Chairman — continued.  Mr  JB.  W. 

clerks  at  Glasgow,  and  90  circuits,  so  far  as  I  Johmitm. 
can  remember.    On  a  single  day  at  Doncaster,  ^  TL^ITTo-fi 
tiiatis,  on  the  St.  Legerday,  the  special  staff,  S"*'"?"- 
assisted  by  a  few  local  clerks,  disposed  of  upwurds 
of 6,000 messages  with  30  clerks  and  nine  circuits. 
It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  the  special  staff  did 
about  two*  thirds  of  a  day's  work  in  Glasgow  with 
about  one-seveoth  of  the  staff  and  one-tenth  of 
the  appliances.    On  that  day  at  Doncaster  the 
special  staff  took  for  postage  stamps,  over  tiie 
counter  alone,  for  telegrams,  228  /.,  which  I  sup- 
pose has  hardly  ever  been  exceeded  at  any  office 
m  the  kingdom. 

1697.  Would  you  draw,  as  a  conclusion  from 
that,  that  all  offices  might  work  on  the  same  high 
pressure  system  as  the  special  staff  does  on  those 
occasions  ?-r  Certainly  not. 

1698.  Why  not?— For  a  variety  of  reasons. 
If  you  will  permit  me,  I  should  like  to  explain 
those  reasons,  with  special  reference  to  the  facts 
brought  out  on  Friday  with  regard  to  the  ave- 
rages of  messages  done  per  clerk  per  hour.  I 
shall  have  to  be  rather  long  in  doing  so,  but  I 
think  it  is  an  important  point.  I  do  not  put  these 
figures  forward  as  showing  the  superior  method 
of  disposing  of  work  on  special  occasions,  although 
they  are  certainly  valuable  as  an  evidence  of 
what  the  system  is  capable  of  under  extreme 
pressure,  when  a  highly  skilled  staff  is  employed 
at  both  ends  of  the  wire.  The  figures  are  intended 
rather  to  show  the  fallacy  of  naked  returns  and 
averages,  in  which  the  surrounding  conditions 
are  not  fully  set  forth.  The  primary  condition 
in  obtainine  high  working  results  is  that  the 
work  should  exist.  It  does  exist  very  largely, 
as  I  have  shown,  at  race  meetings ;  but  there  are 
many  offices  which,  although  they  have  a  com- 
paratively lai^e  number  of  instruments,  and  a 
correspondingly  large  staff,  have  only  a  com- 
paratively small  number  of  messages ;  while,  on 
the  other  luuid,  there  may  be  some  offices  witii 
small  staff,  few  wires  to  work,  and  a  compara- 
tively large  number  of  messages.  The  question 
here,  I  take  it,  is  entirely  one  of  whether  the 
wires  and  clerks  are  fully  employed,  or  whether 
there  is  a  large  amount  of  waiting  and  watching 
to  be  done  in  the  course  of  the  day,  because  if  you 
have  a  lai^e  number  of  telegrai:^  instruments, 
whether  yon  have  a  large  number  of  messages, 
or  not,  the  instruments  must  be  watched,  else  they 
are  no  use  at  all.  Again,  some  offices  work  a 
disproportionate  number  of  long  and  difficult 
cireuits,  while  other  offices  woric  a  dispropor^ 
tiouate  number  of  short  and  easy  ones.  Elec- 
trical conditions,  too,  affect  some  offices  more  than 
others ;  and  even  a  wire  may  be  more  speedily 
worked  in  one  direction  tlwan  another.  The 
nature  of  the  traffic  also,  especially  where  foreign 
telegrams  are  largely  dealt  with,  is  an  important 
element  in  the  calculation. 

1699.  If  I  understand  you  rightly,  your  answer 
would  have  a  similar  anuogy  with  regard  to  rail- 
way traffic,  where  you  must  have  a  minimum 
number  of  servants,  engmes,  and  carriages  wait- 
ing the  arrival  of  passengers,  the  number  of  which 
you  never  know      a  day  ? — Precisely. 

1700.  If  you  knew  actually  tiie  number  of 
passengers  that  wmild  come  in  any  one  day  you 
could  regulate  your  traffic  much  better  ? — And 
if  you  knew  the  times  at  which  they  would  come, 
which  is  an  important  element  as  regards  tele- 
graphy. 

1701.  If  you  have  a  contiauous  stream  of 
K  messages 
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Mr.  J2.  Chairman — continued. 
JiAmttm.    meeeA^B  withont  interruption,  you  could  cany 
jj„  jg_g  through  on  high  pressure  as  you  do  with  the 
^     '     '  *  specif  staff?—!  should  not  like  to  go  that  length. 

I  think  the  physical  pressure  on  the  staff  would 
be  too  severe.  These  men  of  whom  I  epoke  as 
having  cUsposed  of  6,000  messages  in  a  day,  were 
working  12,  14,  and  16  hours  a  day. 

1702.  As  to  the  travelling  telegraph  office, 
what  is  that? — It  was  designed  by  me,  and  is  a 
sort  of  telegraph  office  on  wheels  whic^  carries 
a  short  length  of  cable,  batteries,  instruments,  and 
80  forth,  which  we  use  on  such  occasions  as  the 
boat-race,  where  there  is  no  permanent  tele^ph 
office  nearer  than  half  a  mile  ;  at  Lord's  Cncket 
Ground,  when  the  Eton  and  Harrow  cricket  match 
is  on,  and  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  match  is 
being  played;  at  the  Agricultural  Hall  when  the 
cattle  show  is  being  held,  and  at  Asoot  and 
Goodwood*. 

1703.  You  put  yourselves  into  electrici^  com- 
munication with  the  circuit  of  the  neighbourhood  ? 
— With  the  nearest  wires. 

1704.  Evidence  has  been  given  before  the 
Committee  that  your  office  is  rather  a  luxury 
than  a  necessity;  what  is  your  opinion  upon  that 
point  ? — Personally  it  is  not  a  luxury,  but  a  very 
thankless  office  ;  and  the  staff  do  not  consider  it  a 
luxury.  Officially  I  think  it  ia  an  absolute  neces- 
sity under  the  system  which  I  described,  whereby 
England  is  plotted  out  into  ten  small  postal  divi^ 
sions  which,  in  my  opinion,  are  entirely  unsuited 
to  telegraphic  arrangements. 

1705.  Have  you  made  any  suggestion  in  a 
report  for  increasing  the  utility  and  economy  of 
your  staff? — I  havft. 

1706.  What  do  you  propose?— I  think  that 
instead  of  existing  as  a  separate  branch,  as  it 
exists  at  present,  attention  might  be  given  to  the 
formation  of  a  practical  branch  of  the  secretary's 
office,  as  distinguished  from  the  general  policy  and 
correspondence  branch,  such  practical  branch  to 
include  special  arrangements,  supervision  of 
tel^raphic  instruction,  press  arrangements  of  all 
kinds,  axid  the  treatment  of  irregularity  reports 
relating  to  the  practical  working  of  the  system. 

1707.  You  hare  spoken  of  the  telegraphic 
instruction;  are  you  also  the  supervisor  of  the 
telegraphic  schools  ? — I  am. 

1708.  7*hroughout  the  country? — Throughout 
tiie  countnr. 

1709.  what  are  these  schools ;  do  they  exist 
both  in  London  and  in  the  provinces  ? — A 
s^arate  school  exists  in  London  for  the  training 
of  20  male  and  30  female  pupils.  Schools  may 
be  said  to  exist  in  Edinburgh,  Dublin,  Liverpool, 
Manchester,  Bristol,  and  one  or  two  other  cities. 

1710.  Is  the  nature  of  the  instruction  common 
in  all  of  them  ? — I  can  hardly  say  it  is.  I  have 
no  direct  personal  supervision  over  any  of  tiie 
schools  except  that  in  London. 

1711.  Will  you  tell  the  Committee,  when  it  is 
called  a  school,  what  is  the  nature  of  the  instmo- 

.  tion  given  in  it  ? — In  the  Ijondon  school  the  pupils 
are  trained  in  all  the  systems  worked  by  the  Post 
Office,  that  is  to  say,  the  single  needle  instrument, 
the  printing  instrument,  the  rounder ;  and  the 
male  pupils  are  also  taught  to  punch  for  the 
Wheatstone  automatic  instrument  During  the 
final  stages  of  instruction  the  pupils  are  required 
to  go  through  all  the  routine  of  a  working  tele- 
graph office.  I  should  like  to  mention  here  that 
m  addition  to  supplying  the  wants  of  the  metro- 
politan offices  generally,  tiie  liondon  school  has 


CAmmiaii— continued. 

been  utilised  to  a  conraderable  extent  for  givine 
manipulative  instruction  to  officers  and  men  w 
the  Royal  Engineers  and  Royal  Artillery. 

1712.  Then  the  instruction,  I  understand,  is  of 
a  purely  tedinical  character  as  distii^i^shed 
from  rational ;  it  is  a  mere  manipulative  instroo- 
tion?— Yes. 

1713.  Do  you  teach  them  the  elements  of  ^eo- 
tricity  in  the  school  ? — In  London,  as  I  have 
shown,  the  school  is  mostly  taken  up  with  femiJe 
pUDils.  We  find,  as  a  rule,  that  it  is  a  hopeless 
task  to  attempt  instruction  of  that  kind  with 
them. 

1714.  Do  you  think  that  may  not  be  more  the 
fault  of  the  teacher  than  of  the  taught? — I  do 
not  think  so. 

L715.  You  think  the  female  mind  is  not  sus- 
ceptible of  receiving  the  elements  of  science  ? — 
thmk  the  female  mind  does  not  cure  anything 
about  it,  at  least  we  have  never  been  able  to  enlist 
their  synipathies  in  it  at  all. 

1716.  You  are  probably  aware  that  there  are 
now  in  the  North  and  almost  all  the  large  towna 
regular  systematic  courses  of  instruction  in 
science  for  females,  and  that  they  are  largely 
attended,  and  that  they  answer  quite  as  well  as 
the  men  in  the  examination  papers  ? — That  very 
much  depends  on  the  class  of  femalee.  We  can- 
not attract  a  class  of  females  of  that  kind  to  the 
telegraph  service. 

1717.  What  are  the  class  of  females  that  you 
get  in  the  telegraph  service? — Oirls  who  can 
pass  a  simple  examination  in  handwriting  and 
orthography,  and  do  a  few  figures.  In  fact,  we 
have  very  recently  been  compelled  to  reduce  the 
educational  standard  in  order  to  get  people  at  all, 
although  that  chiefly  i^jplies  to  boys. 

1718.  Not  to  fenudes? — Not  so  much  to  females, 
but  it  does  apply  to  them. 

1719.  Have  you  made  any  proposals  for  im- 
proving the  character  of  the  instruction  in  the 
schools  ? — As  regards  the  country,  I  have.  The 
present  system,  by  which  each  surveyor  provides 
tor  his  own  wants,  is  not,  in  my  opinion,  calcq- 
lated  to  produce  efficiency,  because  there  are 
some  districts  where  learners  can  very  easily  be 
got  where  they  are  not  wanted,  the  offices  being 
small  and  the  requirements  GmaU.  There  are 
other  districts,  such  as  the  great  manufacturing 
districts,  where  they  cannot  oe  got  at  all,  or  got 
with  great  difficulty,  and  where  they  are  very 
much  wanted.  My  proposition  had  for  its  object 
the  treatment  of  the  question  of  telegraphic  in- 
struction for  the  telegraphic  service  as  a  whole, 
so  that  learners  could  oe  trained  at  points  where 
they  could  be  got  but  were  not  wanted,  and  sent 
to  places  where  they  were  wanted  and  could  not 
be  got. 

1 720.  You  mean  more  as  a  question  of  recruit- 
ing; you  would  recruit  the  service  as  a  whole, 
and  not  recruit  districts? — Certunly,  and  by 
some  more  practical  method  of  instruction  than 
is  adopted  at  present,  by  which  means  no  doubt 
technical  instruction  could  be  added  to  the 
regular  curriculum  of  the  schools  very  much 
more  easily  and  efficientiy  than  it  can  at 
present. 

Mr,  Cabitt. 

1721.  You  have  no  fear  at  present  of  the 
instruction  becoming  rather  in  advance  of  what 
is  required  at  these  sdiools? — ^As  regards  quality 
or  numbers?  ^ 

1722.  Quality? 
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Mr.  CUftitf— ocmliBned. 

1722.  Quality  ?— Not  ani^. 

1723.  Are  you  re^xnuible  directly  to  the 
secretary  ? — I  am. 

1724.  By  whom  u  it  r^^lated  as  to  the  ser- 
vices required  of  your  staff? — ^Practically  by  the 
aecretary. 

1725.  Are  yon  yourself  responsible  for  recom- 
mending the  places  to  irtrich  you  should  be  sent, 
or  have  you  a  special  officer  vbo  has  to  £nd  out 
iriiere  your  senrieefl  are  required? — A  list  is 
made  ont  each  week  by  me,  Mid  the  ocoaaons  on 
iHiich  I  think  it  desirable  or  necessary  that  this 
work  should  be  undertaken  by  my  staff  are 
specially  marked  in  the  list :  the  list  is  submitted 
to  the  secretary  before  being  inserted  in  the 
postal  official  oircnlar,  and  course  it  remains 
with  the  secretary  to  alter  or  unend  it  in  any 
way  he  thinks  fit  4 

1726.  Besides  your  technical  duties  tou  have 
to  keep  yourself  well  advised  of  all  ue  events 
about  to  occur?— I  have.  The  amount  of  my 
newspaper  reading  is,  I  r^pret  to  say,  positively 
dissipatmg. 

1727.  Not  only  wants  of  public  importance, 
but  amusements  of  every  kind  which  you  think 
will  brine  in  revenue  to  the  telegraph? — Of 
every  kind. 

Mr.  John  JBolmt, 

1728.  I  think  you  say  the  increase  of  business 
of  the  kind  you  have  to  do  with,  has  demanded 
an  increase  of  the  establishments  ? — I  did  not  say 
eo.  I  said  as  to  the  offices,  but  that  is  the  fact 
to  some  extent. 

1729.  Under  whose  authority  is  that  increase 
(^offices  made? — Under  the  secretary's  autho- 
rity. 

1730.  Yon  were  asked  by  the  chairman  what 
economy  and  efficiency  is  produced  by  your 
special  staff;  I  do  not  think  you  quite  answered 
uiat  as  to  economy ;  what  economy  is  produced 
by  your  special  staff  going  about  compared  with 
leaving  it  to  the  lenities? — Always  assuming 
that  the  localities  could  provide  for  the  work, 
which  is  mostly  not  the  case,  the  economy  con- 
sists in  the  mobility  of  the  staff,  and  in  several 
events  being  dealt  with  under  one  organisation. 
I  can  give  a  nearer  example  than  the  one  I 
gave.  For  instance,  the  Epsom  race  meeting  took 
place  a  few  days  ago ;  immediately  following  on 
the  E[»om  meeting,  a  meeting  at  Sandown  Park 
took  place.  The  two  places  are  about  eight  or 
nine  miles  apart,  yet  they  are  in  two  different 
surveyors*  districts.  The  staff  at  Epsom  were  at 
work  till  about  seven  or  eight  o'clock  on  the 
Wednesday  evening,  and  were  at  work  the  same 
evening  at  Esher  in  connection  with  the  Sandown 
Park  meeting.  If  the  surveyor  of  the  district  in 
which  Esher  is  situated  had  had  to  provide  for 
that  meeting,  he  could  not  have  done  so  from  a 
nearer  point  that  I  know  of  than  Southampton 
or  Portsmouth.  The  clerks  must  have  left 
Southampton  or  Portsmouth  at  an  early  hour  in 
the  day  to  attend  to  that  meeting ;  the  travelling 
expenses  would  have  been  greater,  of  course; 
and  tlieir  per  diem  allowance  would  have  been 
6  (i  a  day,  or  a  ferthinff  per  hour  less. 

1731.  Upon  the  wh^e,  is  this  kind  of  business, 
which  you  nave  care  of,  a  profitable  department 
to  the  telegraph  d^artment  ^— It  is. 

1732.  Is  it  mcreasing? — It  is. 

1733.  How  many  do  vou  empluy  generally  as 
a  staff? — The  full  establishment  is  22,  including 
two  officers  of  minor  rank  who  act  as  inspectors. 

0.104. 


Mr.  John  Holms — continued. 
1734.  When  not  engaged  in  going  about,  what 


Hr.£.r. 
Johmtkm* 

are  their  duties  ? — Practically  they  are  engaged  9  Ma«  itvfi. 
from  March  to  November.  March  and  November 
are  two  of  the  heaviest  months  for  racing  bunness 
in  the  year.  From  December  to  February  they 
take  their  "  summer  "  holidays.  They  are  obliging 
enough  to  take  their  holidays  when  tiiere  u  no 
work  for  them  to  do. 

Chairman. 

1735.  You  do  not  mean  that  they  have  holidays 
for  the  whole  time  ? — No,  during  that  time.  It 
is  a  curious  fact  that  the  railway  accident  and 
shipwreck  season  almost  always  sets  in  at  the  end 
of  the  racing  season,  and  I  can  illustrate  this  by 
several  strikmg  examples. 

Mr.  John  Holms, 

1736.  Tou  spoke  of  the  great  speed  that  you 
obtuned  upon  some  of  those  oocanons  ? — Yes. 

1737.  Do  you  use  the  duplex  system  upon  all 
those  occasions  ? — On  very  few  of  them,  for  the 
sunple  reason  that  our  traffic  is  mostly  in  one 
direction. 

1738.  And  therefore  it  is  a  simple  system  ?  

Not  necessarily  so.  We  want  an  instrument  that 
mill  carry  a  continuous  stream  of  traffic  in  one 
direction. 

1739.  Then  you  are  the  supervisor  also  of  the 
training  schools  in  London  ? — Yes. 

1740.  How  long  generally  do  you  find  that  a 
learner  requires  to  bie  with  you  before  he  is  per- 
fectly efficient  to  enter  upon  duty? — You  can 
never  make  a  telegraph  clerk  in  a  school.  That 
is  a  first  principle ;  but  from  two  to  three  months 
enables  us  to  train  boys  and  girls  sufficiently  well 
to  be  put  to  the  minor  circuits  in  a  large  office, 
and,  of  course,  at  these  minor  circuits  the  learners 
gain  most  valuable  experience ;  from  10  weeks  tc 
three  months  is  the  average  time. 

Mr.  Charles  Allsopp. 

1741.  You  said  that  you  consider  the  clerks  of 
the  special  staff  should  be  of  known  probity  and 
very  nigh  character;  do  not  yon  consider  that 
those  who  send  ordinary  commercial  mess^es, 
and  such  like,  should  be  the  same? — I  do;  but  of 
course  they  are  not  exposed  to  the  temptations 
which  beset  the  members  of  the  special  staff. 

1742.  Are  there  any  precautions  taken  as  to 
that?— There  are  precautions  taken. 

1743.  Can  you  remove  any  ordinary  telegraph 
clerk  from  one  place  to  anotlier  in  ^e  same  way 
that  you  can  your  special  staff,  or  do  the  terms  of 
their  engagement  fix  them  to  one  place  ? — The 
terms  of  their  engagement  do  not  fix  them ;  but^ 
practically,  they  are  fixed.  The  Post  Office 
system  is  that  the  clerks  belong  to  certain 
districts. 

1744.  Therefore,  if  you  had  more  clerks  in  one 
place  than  another,  you  would  have  to  get  rid  of 
them  dtogetherand  not  remove  them? — I  ^ould 
not  like  to  say  that ;  you  mean  to  transfer  them 
to  another  place  ? 

1745.  Yes  ?— I  should  not  like  to  say  that. 

1746.  Are  there  many  transferred? — That  I 
cannot  speak  to  positirely. 

CTolonel  Alexander, 

1747.  Some  postal  telegraph  offices  are  entirely 
worked  by  women  at  the  west*end,are  they  not? 
— Except  the  night  duty. 

1748.  Is  t^ere  any  complmnt  as  to  the  manner 
in  whidi  women  perform  their  duties  in  those 

k3  offices? 
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Mr.  R.  W.  Colonel  ^/ejundlfr— continued. 

JohnUon,  offices? — I  am  not  aware.  A  question  of  that  kind 
9  May  1876.  would  not  come  under  my  notice. 

1749.  I)o  you  know  whe^er  they  make  many 
mistakes  in  the  trangmisuon  of  meaenges  ?— I 
could  not  say. 

1750.  I  suppose  one  of  the  great  advantages 
of  the  employment  of  women  is  that  they  are  not 
constantly  looking,  like  men,  for  an  augmentation 
of  sahiry ;  it  is  cheaper  in  that  way  ?— It  is 
cheaper  per  head.  I  should  not  like  to  say  that 
it  is  cheaper  in  the  agp:re^ate. 

1751.  You  are  not  likely  to  have  strikes  among 
women  ? — No. 

1752.  Are  women  entitled  to  pension? — I 
believe  so. 

Lord  Robert  Montagu. 

1753.  Your  special  staff  is  not  stationed  any- 
where, I  suppose ;  it  is  entirely  a  roving  staff? 
— The  head  quarters  are  in  London,  but  ftr  eight 
or  nine  months  of  the  year  it  is  practically  a 
roving  staff. 

1754.  They  do  not  do  any  office  work  like  the 
other  telegraph  clerks ;  and  they  are  not  stationed 
at  any  particular  instrument  in  London  or  in 
Manchester  ?— No. 

1755.  Is  it  you  that  determine  where  they  shall 
go  when  the^  are  sent  to  any  place? — I  have 
already  explained  that  a  list  was  made  out  each 
week  in  which  nil  the  events  for  the  coming 
fortnight  were  epecifiedj  that  I  mark  each  event 
which  I  think  demands  special  attention,  and  that 
that  list  is  submitted  to  the  secretary  before  it  is 
inserted  in  the  official  circular. 

1756.  Then  the  initiation  of  the  pr-Dposal  that 
the  special  staff  should  go  down  arises  with  you, 
and  the  secretary  cuts  out  any  place  that  he  does 
not  think  deserves  a  special  staff? — ^That  is  so. 

1757.  So  that  there  might  be  provincial  meet- 
ings, we  will  say,  in  Bradford  or  elsewhere,  and 
it  would  rest  with  yon  to  say,  in  the  first  instance, 
whether  a  special  staff  should  go  down  there? — As 
regards  Bradford  and  places  of  that  character,  the 
question  very  seldom  arises  now. 

1758.  Do  yon  never  send  down  a  spedal  staff 
there  ? — Ko ;  not  as  a  rule  now. 

1759.  "Why  is  that? — Because  Bradford  is  a 
large  office  to  begin  with.  I'he  special  staff  have 
gone  to  Bradford,  and  I  think  I  should  be  justified 
m  sajing  that  the  special  staff  has  done  a  very 
great  deal  in  the  way  of  teaching  the  larger 
offices  how  to  dispose  ot  press  messages ;  and  the 
occasion  has  passed  away  to  some  extent,  at  all 
events,  as  regards  offices  of  that  character. 

1760.  It  is  left  to  the  office  of  the  place  itself, 
if  the  office  is  large  enough  ? — Practically  now 
it  is. 

]7tfl.  Do  the  special  staff  report  as  well  as 
telegraph ;  when  you  say  a  speech  is  sent  by 
telegraph,  do  they  take  it  from  the  reporters  and 
then  telegraph  it,  or  telegraph  it  at  the  time  ? — 
The  reporter  brings  the  speech  to  the  office 
written  out,  and  the  special  staff  deal  with  it,  or 
on  very  important  occasions  we  extemporise  a 
messenger  service  between  the  office  and  the 
place  where  the  meeting  is  being  held,  so  that 
we  e^all  get  a  quantity  of  the  work  in  early. 

1762.  What  I  mean  is  this:  if  you  send 
down  your  special  staff  anywhere,  are  reporters 
sent  down  to  band  the  reports  to  them,  or  do  they 
make  out  the  reports? — We  have  no  function  at 
all  with  r^ard  to  repordng  events,  none  what- 
ever.    That  ceased  with  the  transfer  of  the 


Lord  Robert  Montagu — continued, 
system  to  the  department.    The  telegraph  com- 
mnies  used  to  nndertake  both  duties,  but  not  die 
Post  Office. 

1763.  The  travelling  telegraph  office  which 
you  speak  of  is  not  tuen  to  the  place  that  yoo 
telegraph  from,  but  the  Mwcial  staff  sit  in  the 
office  of  the  pkuse  itself  and  telegraph  from  that? 
-^That  is  used  on  so  very  few  oocasions  that  it 
would  hardly  apply  to  the  general  principle. 
For  instance,  it  is  taken  to  Mortlake  on  the  lK»t 
race  day,  because  there  is  no  telegraph  office 
nearer  than  East  Sheen,  which  is  half  a  mile  or 
more  away,  and  it  is  stationed  in  Lord's  Cricket- 
ground,  in  the  Agricultural  Hall,  and  so  forth. 

1764.  Do  the  newspapers  pay  for  these  reports ; 
you  said  it  was  a  paying  concern,  and  that  it  paid 
Its  own  way;  how  is  it  profitable?— I  spoke  of 

whole  Post  Office  special  staff,  I  should  not 
like  to  say  that  the  purely  press  part  of  the  work 
is  a  paying  concern,  but  that  is  much  the  smallest 
part  of  it. 

1765.  I  do  not  underetiind  how  it  pays  its 
own  way  then? — During  the  year  1875  thero 
were  telegraphed,  in  connection  with  264  race 
meetings,  n  total  of  436,603  messages. 

1766.  Those  messages  were  paid  for? — Part 
of  tiiem.  I  was  going  on  to  explun :  of  that 
number  only  108,000  were  on  behalf  of  the  press, 
leaving  upwards  of  300,000  ordinary  paid  I «. 
telegrams. 

1767.  They  are  transmitted  through  roar 
special  staff,  and  paid  for,  those  300,000  odd? — 
They  are. 

1768.  Are  the  108,000  press  messages  paid  for? 
— Some  of  them  are ;  the  majority  are  cu*ried  to 
account,  and  charged  in  a  monthly  account. 

1769.  Charged  to  the  Post  Office  funds  ?— 
Charged  to  the  newspapers. 

1770.  The  newspapers  pay  for  these  108,000? 
— Precisely. 

1771.  Then  all  the  messages  that  the  spedal 
staff  convey  are  paid  for  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Ripley. 

1772.  You  stated,  I  think,  that  there  are  about 
260  occasions  when  special  service  is  required? 
— That  referred  to  last  year. 

1773.  And  you  also  said  that  on  many  of  these 
special  occasions  the  service  was  provided  locally ; 
could  you  tell  the  Committee  what  number  had 
to  be  provided  otherwise  than  locally ;  that  is,  in 
point  of  fact,  on  what  number  of  those  occasions 
your  epecial  service  really  did  the  work? — I  have 
not  the  precise  number,  but  I  will  supply  it;  the 
260  occasions  refer  to  race  meetings  only;  to 
nothing  else. 

1774.  You  said  that  on  many  of  these  ocea- 
sions,  locally  the  special  service  was  provided ; 
I  wanted  to  know  to  what  extent  you  used  your 
special  service  ;  and  also  you  referred  to  the  fact 
that  this  was  a  paying  service.  I  should  like  you, 
if  yon  could,  to  distinguish  between  the  number 
of  messages  which  were  sent  oa  those  occasions 
by  your  speciid  service  and  the  number  sent  by 
the  special  service  locally  provided  for? — I  should 
explain,  with  regard  to  the  race  meetings,  that 
those  that  were  not  provided  for  specially  were  of* 
the  very  smallest  class  at  a  great  distance,  where 
there  were  practically  only  12  or  15  messes. 

17  75.  You  stated  that  you  have  general  super* 
intendence  oi  the  entire  schools  over  the  country  ? 
—Yes. 

1776.  But 
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Mr.  lUpkf — continaed. 

1776.  Bat  that  specially  yon  had  the  BOperrisioii 

of  the  London  schools ;  may  I  ask  what  you 
meant  by  the  superintendence  of  the  schools  over 
the  country  ? — think  I  expluned  to  the  B^ht 
honourable  Chairman  that  it  was  a  mere  clerical 
miperriuon  as  r^ards  the  country ;  that  it  was 
not  a  personal  supervision. 

1777.  For  instance,  do  you  receive  periodical 
reports  of  the  state  of  those  schools  ?  —I  do. 

1778.  And  of  the  number  of  pupils  ? — Yes ; 
and  of  the  progress  made. 

1779.  You  stated  that  in  London  you  have 
aboat  20  male  and  30  female  pnpils ;  could  you 
state  the  number  of  pupils  in  the  whole  of  the 
other  schools? — I  could  not  supply  that  accurately 
at  present ;  last  November  there  were  160. 

1780.  Do  tliose  pupils  pay  for  the  teaching? — 
They  do  not. 

1781.  They  are  voluntary  pupils  who  so  there 
to  receive  instxaction  in  telegraphy  ?-— Yes,  in 
their  own  time. 

1782.  Who  are  the  heads  of  these  different 
schools ;  are  they  men,  of  course,  in  the  service 
of  the  Post  Office,  who  are  exclusively  employed 
for  these  particular  duties? — Kot  in  all  cases. 
I  should  say  that  in  most  cases  the  learners  are 
trained  in  the  instrument  room,  under  the 
snperintendence  of  the  clerk  in  charge. 

1783.  I  am  confining  your  attention  to  these 
schools? — In  those  which  I  mentioned,  London, 
Bdinbui^h,  Dublin,  Liverpool,  Manchester  fmd 
Bristol,  uie  instruction  is  carried  on  by  a  special 
officer. 

1784.  Whose  entire  time  is  occupied  in 
teaching  these  pupils  telegraphy? — I  am  not 
aware  whether  nis  entire  time  is  occupied  in 
that  way  or  not. 

1785.  Your  superintendence  is  really  almost 
more  than  nmnioal  ? — I  have  insisted  over  and 
over  again  that  it  should  be  very  much  more 
practical  than  it  is. 

1786.  You  said  that,  practically,  they  almost 
learned  nothing  ? — I  should  not  say  that. 

1787.  What  do  they  learn  if  they  do  not  get 
anyknowledge  of  the  tranemisnon  of  messages  ? 
— l^ey  do  get  knowledge  of  the  transmission  of 
messages. 

1788.  Yon  said  that  tliey  had  actually  to  come 
into  an  office  before  they  could  be  made  useful  ? 
— Those  who  were  trained  in  the  instrument 
room,  that  is  so. 

1789.  I  suppose,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  great 
mass  of  the  new  people,  both  young  men  and 
ivomen,  who  go  into  the  telegraph  department 
never  go  into  these  schools  at  all ;  they  go  and 
learn  what  they  do  know  in  the  office,  where  they  * 
Bee  practically  the  working  of  it ;  am  I  right  in 
that  supporiticm  ?— I  shotud  not  like  to  answer 
off-hana,  because  I  do  not  know  the  actual  figures. 
I  should  say  scarcely  so. 

1790.  You  could  bring  up  the  figures  stating 
the  number  of  pupils  in  these  schools  to  be  so 
many  who  passed  throuf^h  the  schools  in  the  past 
^ear,  and  the  number  ot  people  who  have  passed 
into  the  telegraph  department  other  than  those  ? 
— Yes. 

Dr.  Cameron. 

1791.  X  think  some  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee a|^)ear  to  have  the  Sn^resaon  that  your 
business  is  chieflv  connected  with  press  work?— 
That  appears  to  be  the  case. 

1792.  But  it  is  not  so  ?— It  is  not. 
0.104. 


Dr.  Cameron — continued.  Mr.  W. 

1793.  Yon  send  a  great  many  more  messages  •^o*"**"' 
for  the  public  than  for  the  press? — A  great  many  »  jfi^y  igfg. 

more, 

1794.  And,  80  far  as  the  press  is  concerned,  yonr 
existence  is  really  a  matter  of  very  littie  im- 
portance ? — Not  of  so  great  importance  as  it  is  to 
llie  general  public. 

1795.  At  most  it  would  amount  to  the  delay  of 
half-an-hour  or  so  on  some  racing  telegrams? — I 
should  not  like  to  say  that.  As  regaras  racii^y 
it  is  of  importance,  perhaps,  more  ^n  in  ue 
otiier  way. 

1796.  It  is,  to  a  certain  extent^  to  the  evening 
papers,  but  cluefly  to  betting  men? — I  cannot 
say  that.  I  am  not  supposed  to  know  the  nature 
of  the  messages  at  all. 

1797.  Vou  go  to  a  great  number  of  race  meet- 
ings ? — The  specdal  staff  goes. 

1798.  To  many  more  than  the  or^nary  news- 
pspers  care  much  about  ? — They  report  them. 

1799.  Because  they  are  sent.  I  see  here  that 
the  special  arrangement  staff  costs  8,895  /.,  ac- 
cording to  the  estimate  ? — That  is  the  estimate 
for  this  year,  I  think. 

1800.  You  Iiave,  I  believe,  a  separate  system 
of  accounting  in  connection  with  your  office,  have 
you  not  ? — No,  we  have  not 

1801.  You  have  a  number  of  clerks,  chief 
clerk,  controller,  first  class  clerks,  and  second 
class  clerks;  what  are  tbe^  engaged  about? — 
The  chief  clerk  is  engaged  in  my  office,  in  clerical  ' 
work ;  lUl  the  others  are  engaged  in  the  work  of 
practical  telegraphy. 

1802.  I  am  informed  that  on  many  occasions, 
especially  in  big  offices,  the  effect  of  the  special 
arrangement  staff  going  in,  on  occasions  of  im- 

Sortance,  when  there  is  much  work  to  be  done, 
oes  harm  rather  than  good ;  have  you  ever 
heard  complunts  on  that  subject  ? — I  have  heard 
complaints  on  that  score. 

1803.  Do  you  a^ree  that  it  does  harm  ? — Cer^ 
tainly  not;  I  bebeve  it  puts  the  staff  of  such 
offices  on  thdr  mettle. 

1804.  In  large  offices,  such  as  Glasgow,  there 
is  a  great  amount  of  news  work  done  regularly,  is 
there  not? — There  is  a  great  amount  of  news 
received  at  Glasgow. 

1805.  And  transmitted  ?  ^  A  small  amoimt 
transmitted,  I  should  think. 

1806.  Is  not  all  the  Irish  news  transmitted 
through  Glasgow  ? — Of  that  I  am  not  aware. 

1807.  It  is  so ;  their  clerks  should  therefore 
be  very  well  up  in  news  business? — They 
should. 

1808.  So  far  as  the  small  offices  are  concerned, 
is  not  there  on  many  occasions  a  rather  need- 
less subdivision  of  superintending  work.  At 
InveratT,  for  instance,  when  the  Queen  was 
.there  I  tmderstand  there  was  a  telegraph 
engineer  sent  down,  a  postK>ffice  surveyor,  and 
you,  as  representing  the  special  arrangement 
staff? — I  was  not  mere  $  one  of  my  officers  was 
there. 

1809.  I  am  informed  that  one  officer  might 
have  done  the  whole  of  the  work  ?— The  engi- 
neering and  the  other  portioa? 

1810.  'DmX  the  engmeer  might  have  done  fJhe 
whole  tiling  ? — ^ffae  manipulation  as  well  ? 

1811.  No;  everything  but  the  manipulator's 
work  ? — I  do  not  know  who  the  engineer  was. 

1812.  Your  asustant  did  not  do  the  manipula- 
tion ? — He  ifid  some  portion  of  it,  I  beKeve ;  and 

K  3  I  may 
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JaiMtoa*  I  inay  iidd  tbat  he  could  have  performed  the 
Q  MLj  .c^c^  engineer's  duties  as  well,  hod  such  been  neces- 

1S13.  But  70U  have  clerks  there  in  any  case ; 
and,  in  any  case,  wonld  not  it  be  yerj  much 
eheapertosend  amanipnlator  from  some  jmintdoae 
at  hand,  such  as  Gla^w  or  Greenock,  than  front 
London  ? — As  a  matter  of  fact  that  officer,  so  far 
as  I  remember,  did  not  go  from  London ;  and 
thut  is  the  mistake  which  is  constantly  made. 
The  genius  of  the  special  staff  is,  tkaA  you  are 
generally  able  to  picK  up  a  man  at  two  or  thxett 
difia^nt  parts  of  the  country  at  almost  any 
mtHnent ;  otherwise  it  would  hudlvhave  a  raumt 
d'etre,  if  it  always  went  from  London. 

18 14.  The  travelling  expenses  nevertheless  cost 
4,600/.  a  year,  in  this  year's  estimates  1 — That  is 
the  estimate.  I  am  a&fud  that  is  an  over  estiottte ; 
for  1874-1875  the  total  estimate  was  8,645 1 ;  the 
actual  expenditure  taken  from  the  appropriation 
accounts  was  about  1,000/.  less.  But  that  was 
brought  about  by  the  fact  that  in  the  meantime 
railway  fares  had  been  very  nfuch  reduced  owing 
to  the  action  of  the  Midland  Bailway  C<»npany. 

1815.  How  do  you  settle  the  question  of  raU- 
way  fares ;  do  you  do  it  by  the  docket  system  ? — 
No. 

1816.  How  do  you  do  it? — The  o£Bcer  j»ys 
his  own  fare  and  charges  it  in  the  accounts. 

1817.  And  you  check  the  expenditure  of  the 
.  whole  staff?— I  do. 

1818.  As  to  the  school  of  telegraphy  I  see  in 
the  estimate  that  independently  ^  yourself  there 
■is  one  superindendent,  and  a  male  assistant  to 
supervise  one  male  instructor? — One  male  in- 
structor and  fifty  pupils. 

1819.  There  are  uiree  supervising  officers  to 
6uperv^  this  one  instructtM*;  of  course  the 
instructor  instructs  the  pujala? — Certainly;  the 
instructor  cannot  instruct  all  the  pupils.  The 
assistant  superintendent  is  in  reality  nothing  more 
than  a  senior  instructor.  The  chief  superintendent 
is  now  mostly  engaged  in  my  own  office  in 
dealing  with  cases  relating  to  the  instruction 
throu^out  the  country  generally. 

1820.  The  male  assistant  certainly  gets  150  /. 
salary  as  against  60  /.  salary  of  the  mstructor  ? — 
That  was  very  much  brou^t  about  by  circum- 
stances. The  male  assistant  is  an  officer  of 
considerable  service ;  he  had  be^n  in  the  service 
of  the  late  Electric  Telegraph  Company,  like 
myself ;  then  he  entered  the  service  of  the  Post 
Office,  as  I  also  did ;  and  then  he  was  transferred 
back  to  the  telegraph  service  at  the  transfer,  anfi 
of  course  we  had  to  take  him  with  his  liabilities ; 
but  I  may  say  that  I  was  not  primarily  responsible 
for  recommending  the  scale  on  which  he  was 
placed. 

1821.  In  the  female  school  I  find  that  you 
have  a  matron,  and  an  assistant  to  that  matron 
to  superintend  three  instructors? — There  are 
only  two  now ;  we  have  reduced  th&  establish- 
ment. 

1822.  Then  you  have  two  supervising  ofl^cers 
in  the  female  school  to  supervise  two  instructors  ? 
— Yes;  the  assistant  matron  is  practically  what 
ihe  asmstant  superintendent  is,  a  senior  instruc- 
tress; and  we  have  thir^  females. 

1823.  The  old  companies  had  no  school  of 
tele^phy,  had  they  ? — I  am  not  sure  about  that, 
possibly  not. 

1824.  Seeing  that'  you  have  only  one  male 
instructor  and  two  instructresses,  do  you  have  to 


Dr.  Cmmro*— oontinned. 

send  them  about  tibe  oomxbey  to  the  TBiions 

schools  ? — No. 

1825.  How  do  they  work ;  yon  have  h&lf-a- 
dozen  schools  ? — Yes ;  they  are  worked  by  local 
assistant ;  they  work  under  the  postmaster,  ia 
fact.  I  amply  get  monthly  returns  of  the  pro- 
gress of  the  learners. 

1826.  You  have  one  instmctor  and  two  in- 
structresses ;  that  is  three  instructing  officers  ? — 
That  is  so.  I  think  perhaps  you  are  taking  into 
account  the  amount  of  2,000  L  a-year  travelling 
expenses  of  instructors. 

1827.  Yes?— Of  tlwt  expenditure  I  have  no 
control. 

1828.  How  does  it  arise ;  what  ii  that  e^>ai- 
diture  ? — I  cannot  explain. 

1829.  Who  can?— At  least,  I  can  only  explain 
from  hearsay.  It  is  not  expended  imder  my 
control  or  supervision  in  any  way.  I  should  say, 
for  the  most  part,  it  is  not  expended  on  instruc- 
tion at  all,  out  on  inquiries  made  by  certain 
officers  who  were  at  one  time  instructors,  and 
who  now  work  under  the  surveyors  as  travelling 
offioers.  That  is  my  impression ;  at  all  events, 
it  has  no  connection  with  the  schools. 

Chairman. 

1830.  The  financial  officer  would  explain  that? 
— I  should  say  so. 

Dr.  Cameron. 

1831.  Can  you  give  meanvideaof  the  cost 
per  head  of  the  pupils  instructed  in  those  schools  ? 
— will  sap^y  it. 

Mr.  Levesoti  Gotoer, 

1832.  When  were  those  schools  established? — 
Some  time  before  the  laransfer  of  the  telegmfka 
to  the  Post  Office,  of  course  it  was  appre- 
hended that  a  very  large  number  o£  extra  people 
would  be  required  to  carry  on  the  amalgamated 
services.  An  arrangement  was  made—not  by  me, 
I  am  only  speaking  &om  what  I  believe  to  be 
the  faot— with  a  pnvate  individual,  to  instmot  a 
number  of  persons  on  behalf  of  the  department. 
I  believe  the  arrangement  was  either  made  or 
recommended  by  Mr.  Weaver,  the  secretary  of 
the  late  Electric  Telegraph  Ctnnpany.  The  de- 
partment, I  think,  paid  this  person  a  capitotion 
grant  of  so  much  per  head.  But  then  it  was 
found  that  as  the  requirements  of  the  service, 
especially  in  London,  where  we  have  a  large 
female  element  which  is  tsoiutantly  changing, 
grew,  we  must  establish  aome  method  of  our  own 
of  instructing,  and  the  sdiools  may  be  sud  to 
have  arisen  out  of  that  droumstance. 

1833.  Before  the  transfer  tiiere  were  no  sack 
schools? — I  am  not  sure;  I  could  not  answer 
that  question  positively. 

1834.  You  stated  Uiat  the  standard  o£  edu- 
cation on  admission  to  the  schools  was  lowered ; 
has  the  service  suffered  in  efficiency  from  that? 
— It, has  only  been  lowered  comparatively  re- 
cently ;  we  have  not  had  time  perhaps  to  ascertain 
defimtely,  but  I  should  say,  on  uie  face  of  it, 
that  it  had  suffered,  or  would  be  likely  to  suffer. 

1835.  In  towns  with  fluctuating  populations, 
such  as  watering  places,  do  you  withdraw  or  di- 
minuh  the  staff  luring  the  empty  season  ? — That 
does  not  come  nnder  my  cognisance.  I  should 
say  rather  that  the  staff  is  kept  at  its  minimum, 
and  then  assistance  sent  from  larger  offices  daring 
the  pressure.   That  is  my  impression. 

1886.  The 
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1636.  Tlie  Msietanee  is  not  smt  by  yon  ? — No, 
QolesB  under  very  exceptional  carcamstances. 

Mr.  Goldsmid. 

1837.  Yon  appear  to  have  three  principal 
officers  under  you  ?— Yes. 

1838.  Two  superintendents  and  a  chief  clerk  ? 
— Ye«. 

1839.  V^  hat  are  names  of  your  superinten- 
dents?— Merars.  Mason  and  Algar. 

1840.  Andof  your  chief  clerk?— Mr.  Harnett. 

1841.  What  duties  have  they  specially  ?— The 
chief  clerk  is  employed  in  my  office ;  in  fact,  be 
is  for  the  most  part  my  only  clerical  assistant  for 
general  duties. 

1842.  He  manages  the  correspondence  ?  — 
Under  my  direction ;  takes  shorthand  notes  from 
me,  and  so  forth. 

1843.  Xhen  the  superintendents? — They  are 
engaged  in  active  dutaes  throughout  the  country, 
constantly  travelling. 

1844.  A  superintendent  goes  for  instance  with 
the  special  staff  to  Newmarket  ? — Yes. 

1845.  And  he  supervises  the  maoagemuit  of 
the  business  1 — Yes.  Sometimes  it  is  necessary 
to  send  two,  as  on  the  occasion  of  the  Two  Thou- 
sand Guineas  day  We  constantly  work  three 
separate  offices  at  Newmarket 

1846.  Then  you  sent  assistant  superintendents 
as  well  I — Yes. 

1847.  Whataretheirnames? — Messrs. Garrard, 
Graves,  Cooper,  and  Douglas,  all  of  whom  are 
old  officers  oi  the  late  Tele^aph  Com;»iny.  Mr. 
Bradford,  the  remaining  assistant  superintendent, 
was  on  special  duty  at  Sandringham  during  the 
residence  there  of  the  Princess  of  Wales.  1  wish 
to  explain  that  these  assistant  superintendents  are 
meruy  so  in  name  (m  vei^  many  occasions,  because 
they  are  first-class  manipulators,  and  are  practi- 
cally only  senior  clerks. 

1848.  Can  you  tell  me  what  the  life  of  a  clerk 
is  in  your  service  on  the  average ;  I  do  not  mean 
how  long  he  is  likely  to  live  himself,  but  how 
long  he  is  likelv  to  be  in  your  service  after  he 
has  passed  out  oi  the  school;  or  do  not  you  know 
that? — Mr.  Fischer  could  speak  to  that  with 

r-eater  definiteness  than  I  can.  The  life  is  short, 
am  afraid,  in  very  many  cases. 

Mr.  Ripley, 

1849.  I  should  like  to  ask  you  whether  the 
entire  number  of  the  pupils  who  came  into  these 
sdniols  pass  afterwards  into  the  service  of  die 
Post  Office,  if  not,  what  proportion.  It  is  a  ques- 
tion, I  apprehend,  you  cannot  answer  off-hand  ? 
— Except  such  of  them  as  are  found  Incapable  of 
bein^  fully  trained  or  resign  during  the  period  of 
training. 

1850.  That  is  the  very  point  as  to  which  I  wish 
mfonnation ;  the  number  of  pupils  you  have  had 
in  the  school  in  the  past  year,  for  instance,  and  the 
number  of  those  who  actually  passed  into  the 
service  of  the  Post  Office  ? — I  can  ^ve  you  the 
number  for  liondon  schools;  I  will  supply  it 
afterwards. 

Chairman, 

1851.  You  are  anxious  to  add  something  to 
your  evidence  regarding  the  instruction  of  clerks 
for  tel^aphic  purposes  ? — Yes.  I  wish  to  guard 
agunst  Demg  understood  to  say  that  I  was  not  in 
fkroja  of  a  better  kind  of  instruction  than  we 
now  give ;  but  at  die  same  time  we  want  a 
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better  raw  material  than  we  get  now,  and  we 

want  to  give  them  some  induc^ent  in  the  shape  » 1876. 
of  pay  to  stay  longer  in  the  schools  to  acquire 
that  ittstruotion. 

1852.  You  mean  by  tedmical  instruction  t^t 
yon  would  be  glad,  instead  of  teaching  merely 
the  maaiimlatiTe  use  of  tlte  instrument,  to  nve 
them  a  rational  knowledge  of  the  instruments  uiey 
use  ? —  Predsely  so. 

1853.  And  in  that  way  do  you  suppose  they 
wonld  become  more  intelligent  clerks,  capable  of 
maintaining  tkeir  instmments,  and  making  their 
work  more  efiHsetive  ? — I  have  not  the  least  doubt 
of  it.  I  should  like  also  to  qualify  my  answer  to 
this  extent,  that  with  regard  to  male  leamersi, 
whenever  we  have  found  au  apt  male  pupil, 
even  under  the  present  system,  we  have  Impaited 
such  technical  instructions  as  the  limited  time  he 
remuned  in  the  sdiool  enabled  us  to  do.  As 
regards  boys,  the  system  for  some  time  past  has 
been  a  purely  hand-to-mouth  system,  and  our  faci- 
lities have  been  exceedingly  limited,  but  where, 
by  distributing  text-books  and  diagrams  and  so 
forth,  we  can  improve  the  learners*  knowledge, 
we  invariably  do  so. 

1854.  Have  you  ever  seen  tJiose  beautiful 
penny  handbooks  upon  paiticular  subjects  which 
are  made  under  the  Education  Department  at 
South  Kensington,  for  the  different  subjects  in  * 
the  Museum ;  well  illustrated  handbooks  for  a 
penny  ? — I  am  not  aware  that  I  have ;  I  may 

have  seen  the  ontside  of  them.  * 

1855.  Do  not  you  think  it  would  be  easy  to 
make  simple  diagrammatic  handbooks,  sold  at  a  - 
trifling  cost,  which  would  produce  greater  intel- 
ligence amongst  the  clerks  in  various  offices  ? — I 
think  it  would. 

Mr.  Goldmid, 

1856.  You  stated  the  system  wit^  regard  to 
boys  was  a  hand-to-mouth  system ;  you  mean  to 
say  the  demand  for  the  bo^s  is  so  great  that  you 
cannot  supply  it  ? — Yes :  it  has  been  so  recently. 

1857.  They  leave  so  fast? — I  suppose  that  is 
Uie  primary  cause.  The  question  ts  very  much 
a  question  of  pay.  I  should  like  to  say  I  am 
decidedly  in  favour  of  what  I  understand  to  be 
the  American  system ;  that  is,  of  having  as  feW 
telegraphists  as  possible,  of  paying  them  as  highly 
as  possible,  and  making  them  work  as  hard  as 
possible. 

Colonel  Alexander. 

1858.  Can  a  clerk  patch  up  his  instrument  or 
put  together  a  broken  battery  ? — That  depends 
upon  where  he  is  situated.  For  instance,  in 
London  the  clerks  are  n  quarter  of  a  mile  away 
from  the  batteries,  ov-  a  very  long  distance,  there- 
fore tiiere  are  no  opportunities. 

1859.  Are  most  of  the  clerks  capable  of  doing 
it,  supposing  it  to  be  necessary ;  supposing  there 
is  no  engineer  near  them ;  Mr.  Scudamore,  in  his 
report,  calls  attention  to  the  circumstance,  and  it 
is  with  reference  to  that  I  ask  the  question  ? — I 
think  in  small  offices  where  the  cleru  are  thrown 
pretty  mudi  on  thor  own  resources,  they  do 
that.  At  the  lai^e  offices,  especially  in  London, 
the  whole  apparatus  is  in  charge  of  a  separate 
staff,  and  the  necessity  does  not  arise. 

1860.  Is  it  true  as  has  been  stated,  Ifcat  some* 
times  clerks  think  themselves  above  an^  labour 
of  that  kind,  that  they  do  not  think  it  worth 
^eir  whilft  to  learn  ?— I  should  be  sorry  to  think 
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Mi.  H.  W,  Colonel  Alexander — continued. 

^i^^^iii**    that  that  was  true.    It  is  certainly  not  true  of 
-  the  spet^  Btafif,  severe!  of  die  members  of  wluch 
g  May  1870.  ^  expert  electeidms  and  mechanics. 

1861.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  in  the  United 
States,  almost  all  the  clerks  are  able  to  put 
together  a  broken  battery,  or  to  patch  up  their 
instruments  ? — I  shoidd  think  that  that  was  the 
case,  but  I  cannot  posittTely  aay. 

1862.  Most  of  the  clerks  are  able  to  do  it  ?— I 
should  say  so. 

1863.  Do  not  you  think  it  advanti^eoua  that 
a  clerk  should  be  able  to  do  so  in  the  event  of 
there  being  no  engineer  near? —Decidedly. 

1864.  And  thnt  they  ought  to  be  instructed  in 
that  ? — I  think  they  ouj^t  to  be.  If  the  Com- 
mittee would  allow  me,  I  should  like  to  supple- 
ment an  answer  which  I  gave  to  the  honourable 
Member  for  Gla^ow  with  regard  to  the  question 
of  Irish  news.  Toe  honourable  Member  asked 
if  I  was  aware  that  the  whole  of  the  Irish  news 


Colonel  Alexander — continued. 

was  transmitted  at  Glasgow.  I  was  not  aware 
at  that  moment,  but  I  am  aware  now,  ^at  the 
Irish  news  between  10  a.m.  and  6  p.m.  is  trans- 
mitted at  Glasgow. 

Dr.  Cameron, 

1865.  What  provision  is  there  for  high  class 
instruction  of  telegraph  clerks;  in  these  tele- 
graph schools  they  are  simply  taught  the  mere 
ruaiments  of  telegraphy  and  of  manipulation  ? — 
Tes,  with  the  exception  I  mentioned  to  the 
Chairman. 

1866.  You  have  nodiing  like  a  staff  college 
for  instruction  in  the  higher  branches  ? — We  have 
not.  . 

1867.  Would  not  such  an  institution  be  very 
much  more  advantageous  to  the  service  than  a 
mere  infant  school,  so  to  speak? — Possibly  it 
might. 


Mr.  Fbedebick  Ebenezer  Baxnes,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


Mr,  F.  X 


Chairman. 

1868.  What  position  do  you  now  hold  in  the 
Telegraph  Department? — Surveyor  General  for 
Telegraph  Business. 

1869.  How  many  years  have  you  been  in  the 
postal  service  altogether  ? — Twenty-one  years. 

1870.  And  including  the  telegraph  service  ? — 
About  28  years  altoge^er. 

1871.  When  Mr.  Scudamore  held  the  office  of 
second  secretary,  what  position  did  you  hold  in 
the  telegraph  service? — Head  of  the  telegraph 
branch  of  tne  Secretary's  office ;  principal  clerk 
for  telegraph  business. 

1872.  The  same  as  Mr.  Patey  now  holds? — 
The  same  as  Mr.  Patey  holds  now. 

1873.  And  now  vou  occupv  a  new  office  which 
has  been  created,  ue  office  or  Surveyor  General? 
—That  is  so. 

1874.  Were  you  actively  engaged  in  preparing 
the  Bills  of  1868  and  1869;  the  Telegraph  Acts? 
— Actively  engaged  as  assistant  to  Mr.  Scu- 
damore. 

1875.  Had  you  a  good  deal  to  do  in  the  trans- 
ference of  tile  telegraph  companies  to  the  Post 
Office? — A  good  deal;  I  took  a  very  active 
share. 

1876.  Perhaps  yon  will  explun  generally  to 
the  Committee  what  is  the  nature  of  your  duty 
as  Surveyor  General,  so  far  as  it  has  yet  beeu 
defined? — I  should  state  that  so  far  my  duties 
have  not  been  formally  defined,  but  that  I 
take  them  to  be,  in  a  general  way,  observing  the 
methods  of  conducting  telegraphy  throughout  tiie 
country  and  reporting  to  the  secretary  any  im- 
provement or  economy  which  may  suggest  itself 
to  me. 

1877.  I  presume  you  are  intended  to  be  the 
sort  of  "  missing  link  "  of  the  Post  Office  between 
the  traffic  and  the  secretary's  offices  ? — I  should 
imagine  that  that,  to  a  great  extent,  was  one  of 
the  main  objects  of  my  appointment. 

1878.  Would  it  be  part  of  your  duty,  for 
instance,  to  conmder  whether  there  should  be  any 
change  in  circuits,  and  whether  a  town  is  of  sul- 
ficient  importance  to  have  a  direct  communication 
with  London  instead  of  a  transmitted  commu- 
nication ? — I  think  that  would  be  a  part  of  my 
duty. 


Chairman — continued. 

1879.  And  also  of  re-arranging  the  circuits,  in 
order  to  produce  more  eccmomy  ? — Certainly. 

1880.  Can  you  give  any  instance  of  that,  to 
show  to  the  Committee  what  you  consider  your 
work  to  be ;  for  instance,  that  which  has  lately 
happened  in  the  Midland  Counties  ? — In  the  Mid- 
land Counties  I  have  been  engaged,  in  concert 
with  my  colleagues,  in  so  re-arranging  the  circu- 
lation of  telegrams  as  to  locally  improve,  on  the 
whole,  the  communication,  and  to  liberate  sections 
of  wires,  which  in  the  aggregate  will  enable  us  to 

frovide  a  new  and  independent  circuit  between 
/ondon  and  Birmingham. 

1881.  The  cost  of  a  wire  to  Birmingham  would 
be  about  1,500/.? — Approximately. 

1882.  What  woula  be  the  revenue  of  that 
additional  wire  to  the  country,  if  yoii  did  add  a 
wire  from  Birmingham  to  London?  —  If  there 
were  the  traffic  to  carry,  that  wire  would  enable 
us,  under  the  improved  processes  lately  put  into 
operation,  to  earn  from  3,500/.  to  4,000A  a  year, 
and  perhaps  more. 

1883.  If  I  understand  yon  rightiy,  yonr 
general  function  is  to  try  and  make  a  better  and 
more  economical  service  as  regards  the  commer- 
cial work  of  the  Post  Office  ?  — Yea^  wherever 
opportunity  offers. 

1884.  Have  similar  economies,  such  as  you 
have  alluded  to  with  regard  to  the  Midland 
(^strict,  been  introduced  in  the  London  districts? 
— Quite  recently  very  large  economies. 

1885.  Will  you  explain  tiie  nature  of  them  ?— 
Limiting  my  remarks  to  the  metropolitan  system 
proper,  and  not  in  any  way  referring  to  the  pro- 
vinces, I  should  state  that  we  are  at  this  moment 
working  out  a  plan  of  my  suggesting  by  means  of 
which  the  transmission  of  local  messages  at  the 
district  post  offices  is  done  away  with,  and  direct 
transmission  or  communication  in  most  cases 
with  the  central  station  taking  the  place  of 
repetition  at  the  intermediate  pouts. 

1886.  Holding  the  unjpwtant  post  you  do  of 
Surveyor  General,  I  am  aesirous  to  ask  you  some 
questions  upon  the  oi^nisation  generally ;  that 
oi^nisation,  as  I  understand  it,  is  divided  into 
two  distinct  divisions :  first,  npholdinjg  wires  and 
instruments ;  and,  secondly,  the  traffi^  inolu£ng 
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the  manipnlalion  traffic  of  the  telegraph  offices, 
and  the  discipline  ? — That  is  ao. 

18S7.  These  under  the  present  system  are 
(Wmpletely  separated,  the  one  from  the  other? — 
■Yes.  The  upholding  of  wires  of  which  you 
speak  is  conducted  by  the  engineering  staff,  and 
the  manipulation  of  messages  and  the  internal 
economy  of  the  offices  by  the  earreyors. 

1888.  In  your  opinion^  is  there  any  necessity 
for  that  divorcb  between  technical  knowledge 
and  traffic?— Guarding  myself  by  stating  that  it 
is  purely  my  own  opinion,  and  reflecting  in  no 
way,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  the  opinion  of  my 
chiefs,  I  am  of  opinion  that  there  is  no  sufficient 
reason  for  the  divorce  of  which  you  speak. 

1889.  Is  it  your  opinion,  as  I  think  it  is  the 
opinion  of  several  previous  witnesses,  that  it 
would  be  possible  to  uphold  the  instruments  to  a 

.considerable  extent  in  the  offices  themselves? — 
That  is  not  a  question  to  which  I  have  ^ven 
much  consideration,  but  to  a  limited  extent  I 
think  it  might  be  possible. 

1890.  Does  not  that  involve  really  more  tech- 
nical knowledge  than  the  mere  maintenance  of 
the  lines  ? — ^To  some  extent  I  think  it  might.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  uphi^ding  of  the  instruments 
in  the  officos  consists,  to  a  great  extent,  in  keep- 
me  them  mechanically  right,  keeping  them  bright 
tmi  free  from  dust;  and  1  think  that,  to  a  limited 

extent,  is  already  done  by  the  staff  in  some  offices 

-diough  not  to  a  lar^e  extent. 

1891.  You  coincide  in  the  opinion  that  it  might 
be  done  to  a  much  larger  extent? — I  should 
hardly  like  to  commit  myself  to  a  decided  opinion, 
but  the  feeling  of  my  mind  is  rather  in  that 
direction. 

1892.  The  postal  surveyor  is  responsible  for 
the  traffic  ?— Undoubtedly. 

1 893.  If  Uie  postal  surreyor  had  the  assistance 
of  a  well  qualined  tedinical  officer,  do  you  think 
that  the  maintenance  of  the  ordinary  working  of 
the  instruments  could  be  done  by  ihe  office? — 
Yes ;  that  is  my  impression  and  belief. 

1894.  At  the  present  moment  the  surveyor's 
and  engineer's  divisions  are  not  in  tuiy  nray 
identicM? — Not  in  any  way. 

1S95.  Ts  it  not  the  case  that  surveyors  now 
share  the  supervision  of  offices  with  more  than' 
one  engineer  ? — Yes, 

1896.  The  engineer  going  in  for  the  mainten- 
ance ? — ^That  is  so. 

1897.  Is  it  not  also  the  case  that  the  engineer 
at  present  did  with  offices  of  from  two  to  five 
surveyors  ? — There  can  be  only  one  surveyor  in 
chai^  of  an  office.  ,1  rather  took  your  former 
question  to  mean  that  at  a  given  office  under 
the  charge  of  one  surveyor  two  or  three  divisional 
enj^neers  might  have  the  right  of  access. 

1898.  Is  not  the  engineering  division  so  luge 
that  the  divisional  engineer,  who  is  responsiDle 
not  <ml}'  for  maintaining  the  wires  but  for  main- 
taining the  instruments  inside  the  offices,  some- 
times overlaps  five  surveyors'  districts ;  that  is, 
he  penetrates  into  them  ? — It  is  the  fact  that  one 
divisional  engineer's  divinon  does  include  the 
whole,  or  portions,  of  two  or  more  surveyors* 
districts. 

1899.  And  in  one  case  of  five  ? — ^That  may  be 
ao.«  though  I  do  not  at  ^ia  moment  call  it  to 
mind. 

1900.  Is  it  not  the^  case  that  surveyors  all  over 
the  cnuntry  deal  with  traffic  on  railway  lines 
where  there  are  railway  offices  sending  tnuSc  ? — 
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I  think,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  surveyors  do  not  Baines. 
interfere,  or  have  any  control  or  supervision  oiiiftyjg-g 
whatever,  over  railway  telegraph  offices,  that  is, 
offices  maintained  on  beha^  of  the  Postmaster 
General  by  the  railway  companies. 

1901.  Have  the  surveyors  no  charge  oi  them 
at  all  ? — I  think  not  I  can  see  no  way  in  which 
ihey  would  have  charae  of  them. 

1902.  The  whole  of  the  messages  are  done  by 
the  railways  without  any  control  by  the  surveyors 
at  all  ? — That  is  so. 

1 903.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  the  divisions  at 
present  are  very  arbitrary,  and  do  not  extend 
over  any  natural  connection  with  wires  to  an 
office,  for  example,  such  as  connects  the  metro- 
polis ;  the  divisional  engineer  has  charge  of  the 
wires  till  they  approach  the  metropolis,  and  then 
the  metropoutan  engineer  takes  chaige  of  them 
afterwards  As  a  point  of  fact,  I  think  the 
metropolitan  engineer  takes  charge  of  provincial 
wires  only  when  they  join  the  Xondon  street 
work,  that  is,  the  London  underground  work. 
I  do  not  think  the  charge  of  the  divisional  en- 
gineer ceases  the  moment  his  wires  impinge  on 
the  metropolitan  boundary. 

1904.  You  think  it  goes  up  to  the  basement  of 
the  Post  Office  ? — It  goes  to  the  basement  of  the 
Post  Office,  or  to  the  terminal  pole  where  the 
London  underground  work  joins  the  provincial 
wire. 

1905.  Or  the  over-head? — Or  the  over-head, 
that  is  my  belief. 

1906.  How  many  surveyors*  districts  are  there 
in  England  and  Wales? — There  are  ten, 

1 907.  You  are  aware  that  Messrs.  Graves  and 
Preece  have  proposed  to  divide  the  country  into 
nine  districts  ? — I  have  read  a  report  which  seems 
to  contemplate  something  of  that  kind. 

1908.  Have  you  considered  at  all  whether  it 
would  not  be  more  reasonable,  instead  of  having 
nine  new  districts,  to  have  the  ten  surveyors  as 
the  unit  for  telegraphic  supervision  ?— I  myself 
am  in  favour  of  this : — That  under  any  circum- 
stances, whether  the  divorce  you  speak  of  be  per- 
severed in  or  not,  the  engineering  divisions  should, 
as  far  as  posuble,  be  identical  in  boundary  with 
the  surveyors*  districts,  whether  ihe  dSnsioiud 
engineers'  districts  contain  one  or  more  of  the 
surveyors*  districts. 

1909.  Might  it  not  be  possible  so  to  modify 
the  surveyon*  districts  as  to  ^et  over  any  incon- 
venience as  to  the  en^neenng  district,  so  that 
they  may  become  coincident  ? — Speaking  chiefly 
as  a  telegraph  officer,  and  always  'guarding 
myself  by  the  statement  that  I  do  not  presume 
to  offer  ah  opinion  on  purely  postal  matters,  I 
tiiink  that  it  is  possible. 

1910.  Have  you  paid  much  attention  to  the 
importance  of  obttumng  swift  telegraphy  over  the 
country  ? — I  have. 

1911.  What  per-centage  of  messages  is  sent  in 
the  ten  minutes*  limit  ?—  The  per-centage  would 
varv  very  much  with  the  local  circumstances  of 
each  office,  but  I  should  say,  in  a  general  way, 
we  have  a  per-centage  of  about  85  per  cent, 
within  the  ten  minutes*  limit,  though  that  per- 
centage rises  to  90  and  even  95  per  cent,  occa- 
sionally. 

1912.  Do  you  think  that  much  economr 
could  be  obtained  by  giving  some  latitude  widh 
regard  to  the  ten  minutes  in  various  cases? — I 
do  not  think  any  perceptible  economy  could  be 
effected,  and  certainly  no  net  saving,  if  oue 
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balanced  the  probable  loss  of  revenue  due  to 
Q  May  1876        Bvift  transmission,  agfunst  aaj  possible  saving 
arising  from  the  coarse  you  describe. 

1913.  Have  you  ever  made  any  estimate  aa 
to  what  is  the  cost  of  a  tel^pn^hic  mesaage? — 
Tea,  on  several  occasions  Xhave  made  rough  esti- 
mates. 

1914.  What  would  you  say  was  the  cost? — I 
do  not  think  that  the  actual  oost  to  the  Fost 
Office  for  clerk  force  in  handling  a  telegram  can 
posubly  be  less  tiian  4  <?.  I  tJiink  5  4,  probably 
IS  nearer  the  truth,  and  in  some  inAtaucee,  no 
doubt,  it  might  be  put  at  a  higher  figure. 

1915.  If  that  is  your  opinion  you  do  not  hold 
out  much  hope  of  a  sixpenny  telegraph  all  over 
the  country  ? — Being  one  m  those  who,  many 
years  ado,  were  advocates  of  a  rixpenny  rate,  I 
8f^  look  forwiud  to  that  happy  consummation, 
but  I  should  think  it  is  a  thing  which  is  re- 
mote. 

1916.  You  must  introduce  large  economies  in 
the  working  before  that  can  be  achieved  ? — We 
must  do  that,  and  we  must  hit  upon  some  less 
costly  processes  of  telegraphy. 

1917.  We  have  been  told  that  there  are  a 
great  many  busy  hours  and  idle  hours  during  the 
day  for  the  Poet  OfGce  clerks ;  have  you  any  si^- 
gestion  to  make  as'  to  the  important  {HX>blem  of 
adjusting  staff  to  work  ? — It  is  an  extremely  diffi- 
cult problem,  and  any  suggestion  I  can  offer 
would  at  present  be  very  crude.  It  is  a  great 
difficulty  so  to  adjust  the  clerical  force  to  our 
wants  that  we  may  have  abundant  means  of  work- 
ing mess^es  off  with  rapidity  dnriitt^  the  busy 
hours,  and  yet  have  no  surplosf^^e  of  force  in  the 
less  busy  hours.  In  one  or  two  cases  we  have 
tried  an  experiment,  which,  I  think,  may  answer 
very  well,  aimed  at  that  difficulty,  but  I  am 
bound  to  say  that  in  that  case  it  rather  aims  at  the 
difficulty  which  is  touched  on  in  previoua  evi- 
dence, of  adjusting  the  force  to  Um  id)iiormal 
pressure  of  summer  traffic,  aa  distingnished  from 
tiie  less  active  requirements  of  the  winter  traffic 

1 918.  Would  it  not  be  possible,  for  instance,  to 
use  more  automatic  instruments  under  the  pres- 
sure of  a  few  hours,  and  other  instruments  at 
other  times  ? — It  would  be  possible,  but  the  re- 
sult, I  think,  would  hardly  be  what  would  be 
expected.  The  extended  use  of  automatic  instru- 
ments has  the  general  effect  of  increasing  the 
capacity  of  wires,  not  of  dispensing  with  clerks* 
services. 

1919.  The  automatic  instrument  requires  more 
clerks  tause  it?— Belatively,  I  ahonld  think  it 
does. 

1920.  Would  it  not  be  posfflble  to  take  over 
those  automatic  instruments,  disconnect  them, 
and  use  them  for  other  purposes;  for  instance, 
when  the  evening  came,  for  press  messages,  and 
the  like  ? — We  do  that  to  a  great  extent  already. 

1921.  You  did  not  state  what  your  plan  was ; 
you  have  not  matured  any  plan  ? — No,  not  yet 
I  have  it  in  view,  but  the  plan  I  have  in  view  is 
one  that  aims  at  balancing  the  pressure  of  sum- 
mer against  the  dulness  of  winter,  rather  than 
the  pressure  of  the  nuddle  of  the  day  agwnst  the 
earner  and  later  hours. 

1922.  That  is  not  sufficiently  matured  to  state 
to  the  Committee? — Not  yet 

Mr.  Sclater-Booth. 

1923.  You  spoke  just  now  of  the  net  cost  of  a 
telegram  being  4dl :  did  yon  fonnd  your  estimate 


Mr.  Sclater-Booth — continued. 

upon  the  assumption  that  the  whole  time  of  tibe 
employ&i  was  fully  occupied,  or  actually  upon 
the  employment  of  their  tune  1 — If  the  Committee 
iriU  allow  me,  I  will  give  the  elements  of  my 
cunputation.  They  are  ver^  few  and  simple. 
I  find  by  experience  that  dividing  the  nuinoer 
of  messages  at  any  office  throughout  the  country 
into  the  total  cost  of  that  office  for  clerk  woi:k, 
the  result  rarely,  I  nui>y  say  never,  brings  out 
the  fiust  that  eadi  telegram  coats  less  than  1^ 
Ab  a  matter  of  fact,  each  tramaction  usually 
costs  about  1  id.,  and  where  the  offices  are  working 
at  an  average  cost  of  1^  d.  we  are  fairly  content 
Then  it  is  a  fact  that  every  message  is  trans- 
mitted on  the  average  once,  it  undergoes  repe- 
tition on  the  average  once  at  some  intermediate 
point  That  repetition  involves  two  tnnsactioB8» 
so  that  the  cost  at  the  repeating  office  woald  ap- 
pear to  be  twice  \\d.  Then  again  we  have  the 
cost  of  the  message  at  the  office  of  delivery,  first 
the  manipulali(m  of  the  metisage,  which  would 
add  another  1 1/.  or  U  i^.  to  its  cost;  and  finallv, 
the  coat  of  delivery  by  messenger,  which  is  rarely 
less  than  1  and  frequently  more.  These  four 
items,  at  the  very  lowest  averages,  come  to,  say, 
5  d, ;  then  I  throw  off  something  for  the  possibility 
that  the  clerks  are  not  fully  occupied,  and  still  I 
feel  I  should  not  be  justified  in  naming  a  lower 
sum  than  4(/.  as  the  actual  minimum  cost  of 
handling  a  message. 

1924.  Your  answer  is  to  the  effect,  that  yon 
bave  taken  into  account  in  your  calculation  what 
the  cost  would  be  on  the  assumption  that  the 
time  of  all  the  employes  was  fully  occupied  ? — 
have  taken  as  the  basis  of  my  calculation  the 
actual  oost  of  telegraph  offices. 

Mr.  John  Holms. 

1925.  Does  that  include  also  the  interest  on 
capital?— No,  it  does  not  include  office  rent  and 
expenses,  or  the  maintenance  of  wires,  or  the 
general  supervision  of  the  system.  It  simply 
represents  the  actual  cost  of  clerical  labour  in 
haiidling  a  message  and  in  delivering  it  by  special 
messenger. 

1926.  Have  you  formed  any  estimate  in  your 
mind  as  to  what  the  cost  would  be  of  each 
mess^e  in  the  same  manner,  taking  the  interest 
upon  capital  and  depreciation,  and  the  cost  per 
office  ? — No.  I  imagine  that  can  be  got  if  it  were 
required,  by  dividing  the  total  revenue  derivable 
from  messages,  or  the  total  number  per  annum, 
into  the  cost  of  the  service  as  shown  by  the  esti- 
mates, plus  the  interest  on  capitaL 

1927.  You  have  not  done  so  ? — No. 

1928.  Have  you  anything  to  do,  or  had  yon 
anything  to  do,  when  you  were  in  the  position  of 
Mr.  Patey,  with  engaging  any  officers  or  others 
in  the  employ  of  the  postal  telegraph  service  ? — 
Yes ;  the  whole  of  the  papers  until  a  very  recent 
date  concerning  appointments  were  dealt  with  in 
the  telegraph  branch  in  which  I  was  subordinate 
to  Mr.  Scudamore. 

1929.  Have  you  any  forms  of  engagement  ? — 
Yes.  To  the  best  of  my  recollection,  some  little 
time  after  the  transfer,  I  do  not  recall  the  exact 
date,  the  actual  process  of  engaging  people  and 
testing  their  qualifications  was  transferred  to  the 
appmntment  branch  of  the  secretary's  office. 

1930.  There  is  an  appointment  bruicfa  now? — 
There  is. 

1931.  Who  is  at  the  head  of  it?— Subordinate 
to  the  secretaxy,  Mir.  Freeling  Lawrence. 

1932.  He 
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Mr.  JMn  /feftw*-  ■  ■  wmtinncd. 

1982.  He  oould  give  iu  die  best  iafbrnoitioBT 
— Z  linok  so. 

Mr.  Watney, 

1933.  If  I  understood  yon,  the  «oet  of  ft  wire 
frm  Lond(»  to  Birraingham  is  about  1,500  /.? — 
The  distance  is  about  115  miles,  and  the  oost 
loo^y  pa:  mile  per  wira  is  dmit  10/.  or  ISt 

1934.  Wltat  would  the  maintenance  of  that 
wire  be  per  ye»? — I  should  explain  that  there 
are  two  or  more  routes  to  Binmnghara.  If  the 
wire  were  carried  oo  the  poles  of  uie  department 
it  would  cost,  I  suppose,  about  1 2.  a  mile.  That 
would  be  say  115  /.  or  120/.  a  year  for  mainte- 
nanee.  If  it  were  carried  on  the  poles  of  the 
iMoAxm,  and  North  Western  Bailway,  the  aotual 
•O0t  of  maintenance  would  be  augmented  by  way- 
lewe,  and  I  think  there  the  rate  would  be  2i.  5s. 
per  mile,  or  about  250i.  a  year. 

1935.  And  the  working  expenses  of  that  wire 
would  be,  what? — It  would  depend  upon  the 
■nnber  of  derfcs  employed  at  eimer  end. 

1936.  Supposing  it  were  fully  employed?  — 
Fully  employed  during  12  hours,!  should  sa^abont 
four  clerks  or  perhaps  five  at  either  end,  includ- 
mg  reliefs  ;  I  should  prefer  to'  say  10  clerks 
altegether. 

1937.  Which  would  oost  what?T-I  think  we 
may  put  their  pay  down,  on  the  avnage,  at 
Bomet^ng  a  little  above  50    a  year  each 60  /. 

a  year. 

1938.  £.  600  ?— £.  600. 

1939.  And  that  wire,  fully  worked,  oould 
earn  3,800 1. 1—1  think  so. 

1940.  Does  that  work  out  that  your  measwe 
would  oost  4  ? — I  have  not  followed  out  the 
cslculation.  You  must  superadd  to  that  the  oost 
of  dealing  with  a  given  message  at  oth^  stations. 
The  cost  of  working  a  wire  between  London  and 
KTBdn|[ham  does  not  represent  the  whole  oost  g£ 
transmitting  a  meesi^  from  Lcntdon  to  "Bit- 
mingham. 

1941.  Kot  if  you  have  a  wire  straight  through? 
— Na 

1942.  What  are  tibe  other  expenses?  —  The 
expenses  <tf  ooUeclaon  at  the  one  exid  and  deliveiy 
at  the  oidier.  The  wire  you  spuBk  of  would  work 
fiom  the  centad  telegrafdi  irtaticm  in  London,  St 
MartinVle-Grand,  to  the  Cannon-street  tele- 
graph office,  in  Birmingham ;  and  you  have  yet 
to  calculate  the  oost  of  collecting  a  message,  say, 

'ficom  the  lobby  of  this  House,  and  convey in|;  it 
to  the  central  telegraph  station,  and  on  its  arrival 
in  Birmingham,  of  delivering  by  special  mes- 
senger. 

1943.  Which  would,  possibly,  double  the 
number  of  clerks  ? — There  would  be  three  stages 
in  the  transit  of  any  given  messi^e,  of  which  uie 
tnUut  from  the  L<mdon  central  office  to  the 
Birmingham  central  office  would  be  one  stage. 

1944.  It  would  treble  the  expense ?—jree, 
speaking  generally. 

1945.  Do  you  think  it  would  lead  to  a  lar^ 
increase  of  business,  supposing  that  the  cost  ot  a 
telegram  were  reduced  ;  ii'  you  oould  not  reduce 
it  to  6 1^,  say  to  9  d  ? — Every  reduction  of  tiie 
tel^raphic  rate  would  lead  to  a  laive  increase  of 
business ;  because  my  experience  has  been  tiiat 
not  only  do  persons  send  more  messages  when 
the  charge  is  less,  but  every  reduction  brings  a 
ffcak  class  of  traffic;  brings  into  play  a  new 
gi^axce  of  revenue. 

1946.  You  might  Me  your  way  clearly  to  woric 

ai04. 


Mr,  Watney — continued.  }Ar,F.B. 
the  telegn^ih  tX%d.tL  message,  instead  of  Is.?— •  Asimi, 
If  Ifae  mmence  between  5  A,  the  aasnmed  ooet  ^  «i 
of  a  telegram,  wd  9rf.,  is  sufficient  to  defhiy  aU  ^  "7®* 

the  other  working  changes  not  included  in  the 
5  (£.,  to  pay  tiie  interest  on  capital,  and  to  redeem 
the  loan,  I  should  say.  Yes. 

1947.  You  have  no  interest  to  pay  on  capital  f 
~The  Post  Office  telegraphs  are  expected  to 
earn  a  revenue  which  uiafl  pay  interest  on  10 
millimis  of  eaptal. 

Colonel  Alexandtr. 

1948.  I  think  yon  have  travelled  in  the  eastern 

division  ? — Yes. 

1949.  W  ii]  you  give  the  Committee  the  result 
of  your  obeervatjons  with  rwurd  to  that  division  ? 
•—Will  the  Conunittee  be  {ueased  to  say  in  wha;t 
respect? 

1950.  Is  it  different  from  any  of  the  other 
divittons  in  any  way  ? — In  no  way,  except  that 
the  engineering  arrangements  are  administered 
by  an  officer  oi  die  Bc^ral  Engineers. 

1951.  Iu  your  opinion,  has  the  employment  of 
theKoyal  Engineers  created  anyspecifd  difficulties 
in  the  conduct  of  duties  and  correspondence  in 
the  secretary's  office  ? — Not  specially.    1  think 

there  is  always  an  inconvenience  in  having  to  deal  * 
with  officers  in  high  poMtion,  who  own  a  two^d 
allegiance,  as  is  the  case  with  an  officer  of  the 
Boyal  Engineers,  that  is,  to  the  War  Offioe,  and 
the  Postmaster  General. 

1952.  Has  not  the  Telegraph  Department  been 
relieved  of  all  labour  in  connection  with  the 
increase  and  decrease  of  salaries  as  far  as  the 
eastern  divinon  is  concerned? — I  should  think  it 
has  been  relieved  of  a  certain  amount  of  work  in 
that  respect,  inasmuch  as  questions  affecting  the 
discipline  and  pay  of  tho  Royal  Engineers  are 
dealt  with  more  by  the  officer  of  the  War  Office 
than  by  the  ottoer  of  the  Postmaster  General. 

1953.  In  the  same  divinon  vou  have  notfaii^ 
to  do,  so  far  as  regards  dismissals  for  inefficiency 
or  punuhment  for  misconduct  ? — I  think  not, 

1954.  And  in  that  way  you  are  relieved  of  a 
good  deal  of  labour  ?— No  doubt. 

1955.  Is  it  within  your  knowledge  that  the 
War  Office  has  ever  asked  the  Post  Office  to 
carry  out  a  system  of  military  derks? — Yes. 

1956.  A  communication  was  made,  I  believe, 
by  the  War  Office  to  the  Post  Office  upon  that 
point? — That  is  so. 

1957.  Can  you  tell  me  about  what  time  that 
communication  was  made  ? — The  correspondmco 
with  them  extended  over  a  loi^  interval  of  time. 
The  final  act  of  that  correspondence,  so  far  as  I 
can  recollect,  was  in  the  spring  <^  1674. 

1958.  Was  not  the  proposition  of  the  War 
Office  couched  in  the  ndlowiufir  terms : — "  To 
enlist  telegraph  boy  messengm  into  the  corps  of 
the  Boyal  Engineers,  witli  toe  view  of  employing 
them  as  telegraph  clerks  under  the  Post  Office  in 
time  of  peace,  and  in  military  service  in  time  of 
war"  ? — So  fia-r  as  my  memory  serves  me  that  is  a 
correct  version,  or  at  any  rate  the  substance  <^ 
their  communication. 

1959.  Can  yon  tell  the  Committee  what  steps 
were  taken  to  carry  out  that  proposition  of  the 
War  Office? — The  Postmaster  General  appointed 
a  committee  to  consider  the  whole  question.  That 
oonmittee  assembled,  and  made  their  report;  since 
when  we  have  heard  nothii^  of  the  matter. 

1960.  You  do  not  know  whedier  the  Post* 
master  General  organised  any  system  for  the 

L  2  enlistment 
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enlistment  of  messenger  boys  in  the  Royal  Engi- 
neers?—1  he  Postmaster  Ueueral  organised  no 


9  May  1876.  Q^ersr— ihe  i'ostmaster  Ueuerai 
'  such  system  within  my  knowledge. 


Mr.  Sclater-BoatK 
1961.  Were  you  a  member  of  the  committee? — 


I  was. 


Colonel  Alexander, 


1962.  But  they  drew  up  a  scheme,  did  not 
they,  for  the  enlistment  01  telegraph  boys  ? — I 
am  not  Bure*that  it  was  messenger  boys ;  they  drew 
up  a  scheme  for  the  enlistment,  as  military  sig- 
nallers, of  clerks  or  otlior  officers  in  the  Post- 
master General's  service. 

1963.  I  have  the  report  of  this  committee,  and 
it  states  that  the  scheme  was  for  the  enlistaient 
of  boy  messengers  as  military  telegraph  clerks  ? 
If  tliat  is  so,  my  memory  is  at  fault. 

1964.  Do  you  know  that  a  committee  drew  up 
a  report,  ugned  by  Mr.  Gwlby,  expresmng  a 
&Y0urable  ojnnion  of  the  proposal  to  enlist  mes- 
senger boys  with  the  view  of  instructing  ihem  in 
telegraphy? — A  report  was  signed  by  Mr.  Godby, 
chairman  of  the  surveyors  of  the  Post  Office,  who 
acted  as  our  chairman  on  the  occasion  of  the 
meeting  of  diat  committee,  and  that  Keport,  if  I 
remember  rightly,  did  contain  specific  recom- 
mendations. 

1965.  Can  you  explain  why  the  proposal  of  the 
War  Office  was  not  carried  out  ? — I  cannot. 

Mr.  Ripley. 

1966.  I  think  you  said  that  your  office  of  Snr- 
veyor  General  is  of  recent  origin? — It  was  created 
in  August  of  last  rear. 

1967.  Up  to  the  present  tame  your  special 
duties  have  been  to  look  into  the  question,  and  to 
see  how  far  the  present  wires  and  other  apparatus 
of  the  telegraphic  department  can  be  ecomunised 
and  utilised  so  as  to  produce  a  better  effect,  other, 
I  mean,  than  the  instruments? — ^That  is  so. 

1968.  You  stated  that  your  especial  attention 
has  been  directed  very  recently  to  setting  free  a 
wire  which  will  give  an  additional  communication 
with  Birmingham  and  London,  in  point  of  fact  ? 
— I  merely  mentioned  that  in  reply  to  die  Chair- 
man's question  as  an  illustration  01  one  of  many 
cases. 

1969.  Is  it  part  of  your  duty  to  visit  various 
places  ? — I  consider  it  to  be  so. 

1970.  Have  yon,  up  to  the  present  time,  made 
many  of  these  visits,  or  have  you  been  prinoi- 
cally  retained  in  London? — Previously  to  my 
wpointment  I  travelled  over  the  whole  of  the 
United  Kingdom  twice  or  thrice ;  since  my  ap- 
pointment in  August  last  year,  t  have  visited  a 
great  number  of  towns  in  England. 

1971.  You  stated,  I  think,  that  a  wire  of  that 
kind  between  London  and  Birmingham  might 
realise  a  revenue  of  3,500/.  to  4,000/.  per  annum? 
— That  is  my  opinion. 

1972.  May  I  ask  whether  you  mean  that  as 
the  full  power  of  the  wire,  or  the  amount  which 
m^ht  be  realised  on  tlie  average  of  the  wires  ? 
— I  mean  that  is  the  probable  power  of  the 
wire. 

1973.  If  it  were  kept  in  full  operation? — 

Yes. 

1974.  Not  that  it  is  the  general  average  value 
of  each  wire,  sa^  as  between  London  and  Bir- 
mingham ?— I  thmk  I  must  answer  the  last  ques- 
tion in  the  affirmative.    Altiiough  I  have  no 
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figures  by  me  to  prove  the  exact  earnings  of  the 
London  and  Birmingham  wires,  my  impresaioB 
would  be  that  over  those  wires  there  pass  at  this 
moment  the  messages  which  represent  the  annual 
income  you  have  mentioned. 

1975.  That  would  mean  that  those  wires  were 
kept  in  continuous  and  full  operation  ? — As  a 
matter  of  fact,  during  certwn  hours  the  London 
and  Birmingham  wires  are  kept  in  full  opera- 
tion. 

1976.  We  have  it  in  evidence  that  between  10 
and  one  o'clock,  and  again  at  night,  those  wires 
were  in  full  occupation,  but  there  were  many 
hours  when  a  great  deal  more  service  might  be 
obtained  out  of  them,  if  there  were  messages  to 
be  sent? — Speaking,  snl^ect  to  correction,  I 
should  sa^  in  this  {wrtieulw  case  of  the  London 
and  Birmingham  wires  from  10,  or  at  any  rate  1 1 , 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  until  four,  and  posribly 
five  in  the  afternoon,  they  are  continuously  and 
fully  occupied.  That  those  wires  are  capable  of 
transmitting  more  messages  under  exceptional 
and  special  pressure,  I  daresay  is  the  case. 

1977.  In  speaking  of  the  office  of  surveyors  of 
districts,  with  reference  to  a  question  asked  by 
the  honourable  t^hairman.  it  was  suggested  whe- 
ther the  surveyors  of  districts  might  nut,  in  point 
of  fact,  do  the  duty  which  is  now  done  by  your 
district  engineers.  By  the  surveyors  of  i&trictey 
I  apprehend  you  mean  the  postal  surveyws? — 
Yes. 

1978.  You  spoke  as  to  your  opinion  that  4  d, 
was  about  the  average  cost  of  a  telegraphic  mes- 
sage at  the  present  moment  sent  from  the  coun- 
try ? — ^I  would  rather  say  it  is  the  minimum  than 
the  average  cost ;  every  mess^e  on  the  average 
would  cost  at  least  4  d. 

1979.  In  answer  to  mother  question  you  said, 
that  you  saw  therefore  -  very  little  hope  of  your 
own  idea  being  realised  ^r  some  time  to  come, 
that  the  6  d.  tdegrams  mi^t  be  carried  out? — I 
am  sorry  to  say  that  that  is  my  opinion. 

1980.  Has  yoiu*  attention  ever  been  turned  to 
the  question  01  the  desirability  of  giving  greater 
facilities  for  repeating  telegrams  at  a  cheaper 
rate,  so  that  parties  might  have  greater  confidence 
that  the  messages  had  been  delivered  correctiy ; 
in  other  words,  do  not  yon  think  that  if  greater 
facilities  were  given,  although  it  might  not  be 
safe  to  reduce  the  cost,  say  from  1 it  would  be 
10  the  advantage  of  the  Post  Office,  and  also  give 
greater  facilities  and  better  confidence  to  the 
public,  if  repeat  messages  were  allowed  at  a  much 
lower  rate  than  at  present,  and  that  that  cost 
would  not  be  anything  like  the  amount  of  a  single 
message ;  it  would  not  double  your  average  of 
the  cost  ? — ^I  am  not  quite  clear  as  to  the  true 
meaning  of  the  term  "  repeat  messages,"  whether 
the  honourable  Member  means  messages  to  be 
rraeated  back  from  the  office  of  destination,  or 
whether  he  means  replies.*' 

.1981.  I  do  not  mean  replies;  simply  repeat  to 
ascertain  that  the  messf^e  has  been  transmitted 
correctly? — I  am  happy  to  say  such  is  the  confi- 
dence of  the  public  in  the  Post  Office  adminis- 
tration, that  they  would  avail  themselves  very 
slightiy  of  such  a  privite^. 

1982.  Suppose  they  did  avail  themselves  <^  it, 
could  these  repeat  messages  be  g^ven  at  a  very 
mucli  lower  cost  than  the  avenu;e  or  the  minimum 
rate  of  4«L? — Provided  that  the  repetition  oom- 
menced  merely  from  the  office  of  destination  and 
came  ba^  to  tiie  office  of  m^gin,  and  did  not  in- 
volve 
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voire  any  extra  aerviee  at  either  end  bj  mes- 
senger. I  think  we  could  accept  such  messagea  at 
a  lower  rate  than  1 «. 

1983.  Seeing  that  since  last  autumn  your 
attention  has  been  turned  to  the  question  of 
utilising  fo  the  utmost  the  wires  in  exiiitence, 
has  your  attention  been  tunied  to  the  denrability 
or  ouierwise  of  connecdng  laree  towns,  especially 
all  the  district  Post  Offices  in  those  towns,  for 
the  purpose  of  facilitating  communication  in  all 
directions  through  our  larse towns? — Thatques* 
tion,  I  think  I  may  say,  nas  been  considered  in 
connection  with  the  general  municipal  arrange- 
ment of  large  towns,  bat  no  experience  that  we 
have  gained  has  inclined  ua  to  favour  that 
Bystem;  and  in  London,  after  an  experience 
of  some  years,  we  are  just  going  on  the  coatmy 
pxinciple. 

1984.  May  I  ask  what  is  the  contrary  prin- 
ciple?— In  ijondon,  until  recently,  the  disbict 
post  offices,  and  many  of  the  large  branch  offices, 
were  connected  with  each  other,  so  that  messages 
might  pass  between  them  without  the  messages 
passing  through  the  central  telegraph  station  in 
St.  MartinVle-Grand,  and  we  found  by  ex- 
perience that  the  residts  dmvable  therefrom 
were  not  commensurate  with  the  expenses  in- 
ToWed  in  maintaining  ^em. 

1985.  Whether  that  was  done  in  the  way  sug- 
gested by  direct  communication  from  district 
office  to  office,  or  from  each  district  office  to  one 
oratrai  point,  might  not  messages  of  that  kind,  at 
aay  rate,  be  transmitted  at  a  6  <2.  rate  and  pay 
the  Post  Office  exceedingly  well,  although  over 
the  general  surface  of  the  country  a  6d.  rate 
would  not  be  safe ;  might  not  &  6  d,  rate  give 
great  conTenience  to  the  public,  and  at  the  same 
time  add  very  materially  to  the  revenue  of  the 
Post  Office  ? — If  I  follow  the  question  rightly, 
thatmeansa  local  or  6  <f.  rate  in  large  towns? 

1986.  Yes  ?— I  readily  admit  that  the  shorter 
the  wires  by  which  these  messages  are  trans- 
mitted the  less  is  the  cost  of  transmitting,  and 
therefore  a  6  ^.  rate  which  would  entail  a  loss 
over  the  whole  system  would  posnbly  entail 
less  loss  as  applied  to  large  towns  ;  but  no 
data  at  my  hand,  and  no  experience  which  I  have 
yet  gained  point  to  the  fact  that  even  in  large 
towns,  under  the  circumstances  just  des^bed, 
would  a.B  d.  rate  be  remunerative. 

1987.  But  you  have  had  no  experience ;  it 
murht  be  a  question  whether  it  was  worth  trying  ? 
— The  only  experience  I  can  adduce  is,  the  very 
small  results  of  1  $.  messages  in  the  laige  towns, 
with  the  sole  exception  of  London. 

1988.  Where  SO  would  pay  6</.,  not  three 
would  pay  1 9.  Have  you  iiad  any  experience 
with  regard  to  the  pneunuitio  tubes  in  operation 
in  L<Hidon  and  otiier  large  towns? — A  generdl 
experience. 

1989.  Can  yon  give  the  Committee  any  idea 
as  to  the  relative  cost  of  transmitting  messages 
through  those  tubes  from  a  central  office  to  the 
district  office  as  compared  with  the  system  whidi 
I  suggested  just  now  ? — I  could  not  give  the 
Committee  any  reliable  information  on  that 
point;  it  would  be  merely  conjecture,  and  I  am 
not  sure  I  can  give  that.  I  may  mention  this 
fact,  that  when  the  pneumatic  system  was  ex- 
tended from  the  Central  Telegraph  Station  in  the 
City  to  the  branch  poet  office  at  Charing  Gross, 
it  was  computed  that  the  services  of  a  large 
number  of  clerks  would  be  dispensed  with,  and, 
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so  &r  as  I  remember,  the  pay  of  those  derks  ^^uies. 
would  be  in  excess  considerably  of  the  cost  of  gMay  187G. 
obtaining  the  pneumatic  service. 

1990.  ,  Possibly,  in  our  lai^e  towns,  if  such  a 
system  as  I  suggest  were  carried  out,  the 
pneumatic  system  might  be  the  best  one  to  ado^t 
in  limited  distances? — I  fear  that  a  pneumatic 
system  in  large  towns,  to  be  remunerative,  could 
be  extended  only  to  a  very  few  points,  and  I 
apprehend  the  essence  of  success  of  any  local 
system  in  laige  towns  would  be  the  multiplicity 
of  points  at  which  the  communication  would 
touch. 

1991.  You  are  aware  that  some  of  the 
countries  of  Europe  have  recentiy  made  some 
changes  in  their  telegraph  system,  and  especially 
in  the  charje^es ;  are  you  at  all  acquainted  with 
the  mode  in  which  the  Germans  have  been  pro- 
ceeding to  reduce  to  a  very  large  extent  the  cost 
of  transmitting  messages  ? — ^From  a  paper  which 
came  under  my  observation  last  year,  I  perceive 
tiiat  the  German  Government  are  about  to 
amalgamate  the  functions  of  engineer  and  postal 
supervisor. 

1992.  I  was  not  referring  to  the  arrangement 
in  the  offices,  but  to  the  cost  of  transmittang 
mess^es  ? — I  am  not  able  to  give  evidence,  or 
express  an  opinion  upon  that  point 

Dr.  Camerw. 

1993.  In  re^  to  the  Bight  honourable 
Gentleman,  the  Preudent  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board,  I  think  you  stated  that  your  com- 
putation as  to  the  cost  of  handling  a  telegram 
being  4  d.,  was  based  on  the  supposition  that  the 
wires  were  fully  occupied.  It  struck  me  that 
you  did  not  give  the  answer  which  accorded 
witii  what  yon  had  previously  said,  and  I  will 
tuik  you  a  question  to  make  the  matter  dear. 
Is  your  calculation  as  to  the  cost  of  handling 
a  message  being  5d.  or  4<i  based  npon  the 
actual  ordinary  average  fulness  of  the  wires 
at  present,  or  upon  what  might  be  the  case  if  the 
wires  were  fully  occupied? — The  condition  (^the 
wires,  wheth^  full  or  einpty,  has  not  entered 
into  tiie  calculation  which  i  have  submitted. 

1994.  It  is  the  actual  cost  under  the  present 
system? — It  is  the  actual  cost  of  clerks  at  a 
given  office,  divided  by  the  number  g£  trans- 
actions which  those  derks  deal  with. 

1995.  With  reference  to  the  occupation  of 
wires  and  clerks,  I  think  you  sud  that  the  wires 
from  Birmingham  to  London  would  be  occupied 
irom  about  10  or  11  in  the  morning  to  three  or 
four  in  the  afternoon? — Speaking  nom  general 
impressions. 

1996.  1  ima^^e  that  your  impresnon  is  wrong, 
unless  yon  can  explain  to  me  a  very  striking 
difference  from  the  results  of  that  impression  in 
the  case  of  another  town,  and  that  town  is  Glas- 
gow; in  Gla^o^  I  know  the  number  of  mes- 
sages is  1,200  per  day ;  there  are  four  wire^  I 
find  from  this  tablet  check,  and  I  find  from  an 
answer  given  me  by  Mr.  Graves,  that  a  Wheat-  * 
stone  w2l  send  100  messages  per  hour,  or  a  Bain 
up  to  150  messi^es  per  hour ;  that  would  give 
for  the  wires  between  London  and  Glasgow, 
taking  each  of  th«n  as  only  capable  of  trans- 
mitting 100  messages  per  hour,  three  hours* 
w(H^?— I  dioold  aay  that  an  average  of  100 
messages  per  hour  for  the  Wheatstone,  and  150 
for  the  Bun  process,  unless  indeed  they  were 
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gMftfiSTG.  X 997**5^  aotnal  vw^ng  malts  between 
Gfaagov  asd  London  are  100  to  190  meMagea 
per  boor?— I  am  not  able  to  mif. 

1968.  If  that  IB  llie  case,  Mr.  GrsTes'  estimate 
as  to  the  wires  and  staff  bemg*  only  fallr  oocnpied 
for- three  hours  a  day,  appears  more  likely  to  be 
aocarate  than  yours  as  to  their  being  ocoapied 
for  fire  or  six  hours  ? — I  sfaoald  still  eTen  in  the 
fooe  of  those  foots,  assuming  ^t  tiiay  be  foots, 
adhere  to  the  opinion  that  in  a  general  way  the 
pressure  of  telegraph  buftiness  is  from  10  or  11 
m  the  morning  until  ihree  or  four  in  the  after- 
noon, and  tbat  taking  an  aveiBge  of  those  honn, 
the  eleirics  and  wires  are  fully  occupied. 

1999.  It  is  a  foct,  that  not  only  are  the  mea- 
sages  not  equally  distributed  through  the  day ,  but 
tiiat  on  Saturdays  there  are  very  lew  messages^ 
is  it  not  so? — I  think  the  forenoon  of  Saturday 
is  busier  than^e  average  <^  foreooons  c£  other 
days,  but  the  aftamoan  <^  Saturday  is  for  below 
Ae  averaff e. 

SOOO.  So  far  as  tiie  carrying  capacity  of  the 
wires  is  concemed,  it  was  given  in  evidence  that 
it  war  practically  unlimited,  do  yon  agree  with 
that?— I  do  not 

2001.  I  have  in  my  hand  a  return  which  has 
been  handed  to  me  to  day,  in  which  a  letter 
appears  from  the  Sight  honourable  Gentleman 
the  Chairman  of  this  Committee,  stating  that  he 
reeoUects  the  success  of  a  certain  experintaiter 
in  sending  500  words  a  minute  by  the  fiddison 
system,  have  you  heard  of  that  ? — I  have  hoard 
of  the  Eddison  system. 

2002.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  chief  en- 
gineer's report  regarding  it? — I  have  but  a  very 
uight  knowlec^. 

2003.  You  do  not  know  bis  opinion,  of  course, 
as  to  the  carrying  capacity  of  the  wires  ?— I  have 
some  recollectaon  of  the  engineer's  report  on  the 
particular  apparatus  you  have  just  refeired  to, 
although  I  do  not  now  bear  in  mmd  ifce  tcanna 
of  it. 

2004.  The  inventor  of  this  instrument  asked 
for  leave  to  make  a  trial  under  certain  conditions, 
and  the  engineer  in  chief,  Mr.  Culley,  made  an 
answer  to  his  application  ;  will  you  read  to  the 
Committee  die  closing  words  of  that  reply  ? — 
The  closing  words  of  the  reply  pot  into  my 
hands  are  diese,  '*  but  I  cannot  recommend  that 

uee  of  the  wires  should  be  granted  simply 
for  trade  purposes,  for  in  my  opnn<m  the  de- 
partment already  possesses  apparatus  for  rapid 
tranEmission,  which  will  meet  the  postal  neede 
tor  some  time  jret  to  come ;  had  we  really  any 
interest  in  trying  the  invention,  the  use  of  the 
wires  would  assume  a  difierent  aspect,"  signed 
R.  S.  Culley,  dated  20th  April  1876. 

2005.  From  that  it  appears  that  Mr.  CnUcT*  is 
of  opinion  thai  the  department  alreadv  poaaeaws 
an  apparatus  for  rapd  transmission  which  woold 
meet  the  postal  need  for  some  time  to  ccHue ;  we 
have  been  told  that  the  wires  are  very  fnlly 
occupied  durii^  a  certain  brief  period  of  tne  day, 
varyiiifr,  you  put  it,  at  frwn  five  to  six  hours?— 
}  should  put  it  gener^ly  from  10  o'clock  to  fomr 
or  five,  a  little  less  busy  between  10  and  11, 
than  between  11  and  12,  but  genenUly  at  tbat 
limit. 

2006.  Mr.  Graves  put  it  at  thrae  hoon; 
there  must  be  a  great  number  of  messagaa,  da 
you  not  diink,  wnich  are  not  of  very  great 
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gency  and  whieh  can  afford  to  be  deferred  t — 
There  nny  be  some  wUdi  wauld  eome  w^Ua 
that  class,  but  I  should  imagiaa  that  they  am 
fow. 

2007.  Do  yoo  know  how  loag  it  takes  to  cooih 
mnnicate  by  post  between  Gla^ow  and  Loadcm, 
Liverpool,  or  Man-eater  ?— Between  Glasgow 
and  Loi^on,  the  transit  of  liw  mail  train  would 
oocapy  about  10  or  11  hours. 

S(K)8.  Supposing  I  reouved  a  letter  in  Glas- 
gow on  Saturday  mondng  at  10  o'dock,  aad 
wished,  in  consequence  of  that  letter,  to  oon» 
mnnicate  with  London  and  to  receive  a  reply 
by  post,  have  you  any  idea  how  long  it  woold  taka 
for  tlwt  process  to  be  carried  out,  and  for  me  to 
get  tiie  reply  ? — If  yoo  write  from  Glasgow  at 
10  o'dock  on  Saturday  morning,  I  sfaonld  imagine 
you  would  recmve  a  reply  by  post  on  Tuenay 
morning. 

2009.  That  is  to  say,  it  takes  three  days  for 
postal  communication  at  tbe  eml  of  the  week 
between  Gla^w  and  London  ?— That  may  be  ao. 

SOIO.  The  same  is  the  oaae  between  Glasgow 
and  Manchester,  and  Glawow  and  LivMrpool, 
and  it  must  be  the  case  with  a  great  number  of 
other  towns  ? — Not  to  the  same  extent  between 
Glasgow  and  Manchester,  and  Glasgow  and 
Liverpool.  I  am  not  able  to  depose  to  the 
foet,  Dot  I  should  say  that  a  letter  posted  in 
Glasgow  on  Saturday  nunming  might  poasiUy 
produce  a  reply  by  IMfonday  morning. 

2011.  As  a  matter  fact  it  cannot,  as  it  does 
not  reach  London  till  Sunday  morning,  and 
there  being  no  delivery  on  Sunday.,  the  matter 
has  to  lie  over  till  Monday,  and  no  repl^  eaa 
cmne  b^  poet  till  Tueaday,  and  the  same  is  tlie 
case  with  Manchester  almost  to  an  equal  ex- 
tent, and  all  the  Iwge  towns  in  the  kingdom  ? — 
I  do  not  know  that  of  my  own  knowledge,  but  I 
accept  it  from  you. 

2012.  If  a  letter  is  posted  in  Liverpool  on 
Saturday  afternoon,  at  midday,  wl»t  time 
does  it  get  into  London?— I  am  not  able  to  speak 
of  my  own  knowledge,  but  it  would  no  doubt 
be  late  on  Saturday  ni^ht. 

2013.  Probably  not  in  time  for  ddivery  at  a 
place  of  business? — No. 

2014.  In  that  case  the  answer  ooold  not  arriva 
in  LivCTpool  till  after  business  houn  on  Mon- 
day ? — Those  are  postal  focts  witb  whidi  I  an 
not  very  familiar,  out  I  can  ooneeive  it  is  poe- 
sible  that  a  letter  posted  in  London  earl^  oo 
Monday  morning  might  be  delivered  in  lavei^ 
pool  on  M<mday  night. 

2015.  The  fact  Twish  to  bring  ont  is  thia,  that 
towards  the  end  of  tbe  week  ccnnmunication  with 
London  by  post  is  a  very  slow  prooees,  is  it  not  i 
— It  is  slower  than  at  other  times. 

2016.  Assuming  it  to  t^e  three  days  to  send 
a  letter  and  get  rack  an  uiswer  in  the  case  of 
Ola^ow,  ana  two  and  a  half  days  in  the  case  of 
Liverpool  and  Mandiester,  aud  probaU^  the 
same  m  the  case  of  the  principal  towns  in  the 
kii^om,  is  it  not  a  slow  process? — No,  I  do 
not  think  it  foUows. 

Chairman. 

2017.  Does  it  not  arise  from  the  oircnmstanee 
that  the  Legislature  has  said  that  there  shall  be 
no  postal  oommuttioatiMi  from  London  on  Son- 
day  "i^X  think  it  is  partly  due  to  the  fact  that 
^e  addressee  of  the  letter  la  not  at  hia  office  on 
Smday  morning. 

2018.  Aimimg 
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2016.  AnuDUBg  it  to  be  »  fiut  that  it  takee 
tfaxee  di^a  to  eommnnicmte  by  post,  are  there  not 
Tttj  many  cases  in  whicli  it  would  be  a  great 
oonvfioienoe  to  a  man  by  mewB  of  a  defetred 
telegnum,  which  might  be  delayed  three  or  ux 
hoars,  to  ccHumuaicate  with  Lcmaon  on  the  same 
day  ? — I  can  quite  conceive  that  tliere  are  cases 
where  swift  traiwrniwHion  is  of  less  importance  to 
the  sender  of  the  message  than  in  other  cues; 
Init  1  cannot  imagine  any  case  in  which  a  perscm 
would  prefer  to  have  his  telegram  delayed. 

2019.  No  person  would  prefer  it  if  he  paid  the 
same,  but  do  not  yoo  think  there  are  many  in- 
stances in  which  a  man  would  prefer  to  have  a 
sizpumy  telegram  senti  if  he  could  get  it  sent, 
BTcnat  the  cost  of  a  few  hours'  delay? — I  am  very 
doubtful  on  that  point;  I  should  raUier  be  inclined 
to  o&r  the  opnion,  if  suoh  be  within  the  In- 
timate temw  of  an  answer,  that  a  person  wotud 
pcefer  to  pay  a  j^hilling  and  have  his  tdegram  sent 
quickly  than  pay  sixpence  and  have  it  delayed. 

2t020.  Does  that  accord  with  the  ezperienoe 
<tf  the  old  companies  ?— I  am  not  able  to  testify 
to  the  recent  experience  of  the  old  companies. 

2021.  The  old  companies  had  express  mess^es, 
andt  as  a  matter  of  fact,  were  not  those  express 
naaeaupes  extremely  few  ? — I  learn  for  the  first  time 

wc  old  companies  had  express  messae^ 

2022.  You  r^ied  to  the  hMiourable  Member 
for  Bradford,  that  the  public  had  such  confidence 
that  they  would  not  repeat  the  messages,  or  very 
rarely  ? — That  is  my  oelietj  founded  on  the  fact 
that  there  are  already  &cilitie8  for  repealing 

which  are  very  rarely  availed  of. 
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Chairman, 

2023.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  a  meaaage  may  be 
repeated  for  sixpenca  ?— For  a  half  rate. 

Dr.  Cameron, 

.  2024.  There  is  a  very  considerable  number 
1^  mistakes  in  messages,  is  there  not  ? — ^Not  a 
considerable  number. 

2025.  One  hears  many  complaints,  but  the 
public  prefer  to  take  the  risk  oi  mistakes  rather 
than  pay  the  extra  sixpence  ? — It  would  appear 
to  be  BO. 

2026.  Therefore  the  public  thinks  a  good  deal 
about  uxpence  ? — Our  experience  in  postal  tele- 
graphy has  not  shown  that  they  attach  that 
importance  to  sixpence. 

2027.  In  postal  telegraphy  there  has  been  an 
immense  increase  in  the  number  of  mesaagee 
isat? — There  has. 

2028.  There  was  simultaneously  a  very  great 
reduction  in  the  prices  of  mesaaf^a  aent?-~A 
great  reduction  on  the  average,  but  in  aome  cases 
an  increase  in  the  prices. 

2029.  Simply  in  the  metropolitan  district,  and 
tliere  it  was  more  anparent  than  real,  the  diarge 
fiur  porterage  bein|^  done  away  with? — Quite  so. 

2030.  So  that  m  no  case,  actually,  was  there 
any  increase  in  price  worth  peaking  of,  and  in 
the  laive  majority  of  cases  there  was  more  or  less 
reduction  ? — In  the  light  you  put  it,  quite  so. 

2031.  That  caused  an  immense  increase  in  the 
nnmber  of  meeaagea  aent  ?— That  and  additional 
ftinUties. 

2032.  At  the  commencement  of  the  ielegraj^ 
system,  waa  Uiere  not  a  great  breakdown  for  a 
kng  time? — There  was  at  the  coaunencenent 
ncae  or  leea  confuaion  or  delay. 

2033.  So  far  fiom  additional  fariliticH,  there 
(U04. 


together. 

2034.  That  breakdown  waa  oanaed  by  the 
increase  of  messages  ? — Kot  aHomkher. 

303d.  To  a  great  extent ?--re8,  but  by  no 
means  to  that  extent  alone. 

2036.  So  that  at  the  commencement^  the 
messages  increased  Nmultaneooaly  with  the-  re- 
daction oi  price,  and  in  emte  of  the  obstaclea  ?— 
Yea. 

2037.  A  reduction  of  price,  even  oombiiMd 
with  an  inferior  service,  in  that  case  brought 
about  immediately  a  lai^.increaae  in  the  number 
of  messages;  lite  public  will  not  pay  extra  to 
secure  accuracy,  and  it  did  not  in  the  case  of  the 
old  companies  avail  itself  of  the  privilege  of  ex- 
press messages ;  if  that  be  so^  does  it  not  appear 
that  a  nnmher  of  pensona  would  aave  half  the 
cost  per  message,  at  the  cost  c£  a  little  possible 
delay  ? — No,  I  do  not  agree  in  that.  The  increase 
of  messages  which  took  place  under  the  reduced 
rate  was  in  spite  of  the  delays,  and  not  that  the 
sender  of  a  shilling  telegram  knew  that  delay 
was  before  him.  He  sent  his  shilling  telegram 
in  the  full  expectation  that  it  woula  be  trans- 
mitted with  good  despatch,  and  no  doubt  had 
those  delays  which  continued  for  a  short  time 
prevuled  altogether,  that  rapid  growth  of  buuneas 
whidi  did  taw  place  woulcC  in  my  <^union,  have 
been  arrested. 

2038.  I  do  not  think  we  are  considering  the 
same  point  exactly.  I  do  not  propose  at  all  to 
retard  messages  sent  under  the  present  svstem, 
but  if  you  were  to  offer  an  additional  facility,  to 
peopoae  that  any  person  peyin^  a  shilling  for  his 
message  should  have  it  sent  with  but  the  suaU 
delay  at  present  aanctioned,  and  any  person  not 
caring  for  rapid  tTansmissi<m  oould  make  way  ibr 
those  pressing  messages  at  the  cheaper  rate ;  do 
you  see  any  objection  to  that? — I  do.  In  the  first 
place,  in  my  opinion,  as  a  practical  officer,  buA 
an  arrangoaent  could  not  be  carried  out.  I  can 
see  no  way  in  which  it  could  practically  be 
effected,  putting  aside  questions  oi  fiscal  remits. 
I  do  not  see  how  the  slow  service  iriiich  you  con- 
template is  to  be  separated  from  the  swift  service. 
Then  again,  although  I  fully  admit  that  tiiere  are 
some  cases  in  whi<m  a  person  would  say,  "  Pro- 
vided this  telegram  is  delivered  in  two  hours  I 
shall  be  content,"  and  therefore  would  willingly 
pay  sixpence  where  he  would  not  pay  a  shilling, 
yet  I  do  not  see  how  we  could  distingu^ 
between  those  two  classes  of  telegrams,  nor  how 
we  could  aarign  a  limit  of  time  to  either. 

2(^9.  You  aar  you  cannot  see  how  mesaagea 
can  be  aeparated  into  two  classes,  swift  and  slow ; 
are  you  aware  that  it  is  done  to  a  certain  extent 
at  present?— I  am  aware  that  continuing  ihe 
practice  initiated  by  the  old  telegraph  companies 
we  have  in  some  instances  set  aside  a  number  of 
wirea  for  the  aerviee  of  a  pcrtieular  class  cf 
people. 

2040.  The  Stock  Exchan^  ?— Tes ;  but  I  am 
not  aware  that  any  stipulation,  or  even  under^ 
standing,  exists  between  the  department  and  the 
members  of  those  bodies,  in  regard  to  the  time  to 
be  occupied  in  the  traiuiniamon. 

2041.  Are  you  aware  that  when  a  diviaon 
takes  place  in  thia  House  all  the  ordinary  work 
on  the  news  wirea  ia  suspended,  and  tbat  dhr^on 
ia  telegraphed  before  aiiTthiiig  else? — 1  am  not 
aware  of  that. 

2042.  The  trsawniawifln  of  newa  meaiMgea  ia  a 
L  4  much 


Mr.  F,  E. 
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J,  ^  Dr.  Cameron — continued. 

Saines.     much  more  complicated  affair  than  the  trana- 

  mission  of  ordinary  single  messages,  is  it  not? — 

n       1^7^*  A  news  message  is  a  little  longer,  but  not  neces- 
sarily more  complicated. 

2043.  Is  it  not  sent  to  a  great  number  of 
addresses  ? — Not  necessarily.  Perhaps,  as  a  rule, 
it  is  so,  but  private  messages  are  sometimefl  sent 
to  as  many  addresses  as  press  messages. 

2044.  Very  rarely? — On  the  contrary,  mul- 
tiple messages,  as  they  are  called,  are  very 
numerous. 

2045.  All  press  messages  are  sent  to  a  great 
number  of  addresses,  and  the  great  majority  of 
private  messages  are  sent  to  one  address? — A 
great  many  of  the  press  messages  are  sent  to 
numerous  addresses,  and,  as  a  rnle,  private  mes- 
sages are  sent  to  one  address. 

2046.  Even  according  to  your  estimate  of  the 
work  done,  we  should  have  the  wires  and  the 
clerks  very  nearly  unoccupied  for  18  hours  out 
of  the  24  ? — ^The  wires  would  be  unoccupied,  but 
not  the  clerks,  because  the  force  of  clerks  would 
be  reduced  and  attenuated  in  proportion  to  the 
reduction  of  business  in  the  slacker  hours. 

2047.  The  clerks  take  eight  hours  a  day,  do 
they  not?— They  do. 

2048.  If  you  have  only  got  them  occupied  for 
six  hours,  you  must  have  the  maximum  force  two 
hours  idle  ? — ^The  duties  are  so  arranged  as  to 
overlap  slacker  times,  so  that  although  a  clerk 
who  is  on  duty  eight  hours  would  be  only  fully 
occupied  at  one  circuit  for  six  hours,  yet  during 
the  remaining  two  hours  he  would  probablv  take 
the  control  of  two  or  more  wires,  or  possibly  so. 

2049.  According  to  these  tablet  checks,  we 
saw  that  a  great  number  of  circuits  transmitted 
very  few  messages ;  here  is  oue  that  carried  only  27 
messf^es,  and  there  are  many  which  appear  to  have 
done  even  less  than  that  number? — That  is  so. 

2050.  How  many  instruments  of  that  insu^i- 
ficant  sort  would  a  idngle  clerk  take  charge  of?— 
It  depends  mainly  on  the  number  of  meraages 
pasung  over  each  circuit,  and  the  number  of 
offices  which  each  circuit  connects ;  but  taking 
insignificant  drcuits,  carrying  Id  or  20  messages 
a  day,  I  dare  say  one  clerK  could  look  after  two 
or  three. 

2051.  That  would  ^ve  a  clerk  60  messages  a 
day  to  get  through  ?— Yes. 

2052.  And  a  man  with  an  ordinary  Morse  in- 
strument could  get  through  40  messages  per  hour? 
— I  should  call  that  a  hi^  average,  out  no  doubt 
it  Ought  be  so. 

2053.  So  that  the  clerk  superintending  those 
three  instruments  would  not  have  more  in  Ihe 
way  of  transmission  to  do  than  he  could  get 
through,  say,  in  a  couple  of  hours  ? — Probably  so. 

2054.  Therefore  the  rest  of  his  eight  hours 
would  be  pretty  well  unoccupied  ? — He  would 
nrobably  be  a  junior  clerk,  whose  services  would 
De  of  less  money  value;  and  no  doubt  it  is  the 
fact  that  his  time  would  be  less  fully  occupied 
than  that  of  his  more  experienced  colleagues. 

2055.  Under  the  old  companies,  I  understand 
that  an  experienced  clerk  had  chaige  of  what  is 
called  a  section,  a  number  of  drcoits  ? — That  is 
so  under  the  postal  service. 

2056.  To  the  extent  of  two  or  three  instru- 
ments ? — I  cannot  speak  from  my  personal  know- 
ledge on  that  point,  but  it  would  depend  on  the 
impfvtance  of  the  circuits,  the  number  q£  mes- 
sages, and  so  forth. 

^057.  I  see  in  tiie  Estimates  one  or  two  items  as 


Dr.  Canuron — continued. 

to  which  I  should  like  a  little  explanation ;  there  is 
porterage  paid  out,  30,000 1. ;  what  does  that 
include? — That  is  a  new  item  in  this  year's 
estimates.  Formerlv  it  was  the  practice  for  the 
postmaster,  as  indeed  it  is  now,  to  pay  out  a  cer- 
tain sum  for  the  delivery  of  a  message  by  special 
messenger  when  the  distance  exceeded  a  certain 
limit.  Heretofore  that  expense  was  not  pro- 
vided for  by  a  vote  of  Parliament,  but  now, 
for  sufficient  reasons,  it  forms  an  item  in  &e 
Estimated. 

2058.  It  then  does  not  include  these  charges  for 
delivery  which  I  see  under  Sub-heads  F  and  G, 
of  a  halfpenny,  a  penny,  and  three  farthings? — Ko. 

2059.  There  appears  to  be  ereat  diversity  in 
the  payments  of  messengers  ? — Kot  a  great  diver- 
sity, but  still  some  diversity. 

2060.  I  find  a  number  of  "  corporals "  esti- 
mated for ;  what  do  they  do  ? — They  are  in  the 
nature  of  junior  supervising  officers,  and  they  are 
ranked  as  corporals,  nuunly  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  them  a  status  among  the  boys,  and  giving 
tnem  2  «.  a  week,  which  a  corporal's  stripes  carry. 

2061.  Do  they  deliver  messages  themselves? 
— As  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule. 

2062.  The  cost  of  the  inspection  of  boys  in 
the  central  office,  vuiesfrom  11  if.  to  1  s.  8  a.  per 
week,  or  three  or  four  times  the  cost  of  inspec- 
tion per  boy  in  the  country  ? — I  am  not  able  to 
speak  to  that  point. 

2063.  Should  you  be  astonished  to  hear,  that 
in  Glasgow  three  inspectors  inspect  160  boys? 
— I  should  nut  be  astonished  to  hear  that  any 
economical  and  good  arrangement  is  at  woik  in 
Gla^^w. 

2064.  You  would  consider  that  a  very  econo- 
mical amount  of  inspection  ? — Yes. 

2065.  As  to  the  cost  of  stationery,  one  is  re- 
ferred to  the  estimates  of  the  Stationery  Office, 
but  what  I  want  to  get  is,  the  cost  and  number 
of  A  forms  issued  to  the  telegraphic  office  ? — I 
think  the  storekeeper  of  the  Post  Office  could  give 
you  any  particulars  of  that  account  which  the 
Committee  desire. 

2066.  As  to  the  question  of  overtime,  what  are 
Tour opinions  on  that  point;  you  fcurbid  overtime, 
I  understand,  in  the  Post  Office  ?— In  the  tele- 
graph branch  not  absolutely.  I  think  there 
was  only  one  case  in  which  it  was  absolutely  for- 
bidden, and  that  was  a  condition  on  which  a 
revised  establishment  was  granted. 

2067.  I  understand  that  in  many  of  the  offices 
the  staff  miuntained  is  obliged  to  be  that  which 
can  ^t  through  the  ^eatost  amount  of  wwk 
sent  in  at  the  husiest  time  ? — The  arrangements 
of  all  provincial  post  offices  muGt  provide  for  the 
due  dispatch  of  the  greatest  amount  a/S  work  at 
the  busiest  time. 

2068.  Therefore  they  are  obliged  to  have  a 
staff  which  during  11  months  in  the  year  is  ex- 
cessive ? — No ;  the  busiest  time  of  telegraphy 
extends  over  more  than  one  month;  it  w<mld 
extend,  I  should  think,  perhaps  over  four  months. 

2069.  Take  it  at  four  months,  they  are  obliged 
during  the  slack  eight  months  to  keep  on  the 
number  of  hands  that  can  dispose  of  the  business 
of  the  busiest  month  of  the  busy  four  months  ? — 
That,  as  I  stated  before,  is  one  of  the  problems 
of  telegraphy  which  we  are  endeavouring  to 
solve,  but  have  not  yet  comj^etely  solved. 

2070.  Would  not  the  admisnon  of  overtime  to 
a  certain  extent,  help  von  to  solve  it  ? — To  a  cer- 
tain extent ;  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  many 
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we^bty  objectionB  to  overtime  if  it  can  be 
avoided. 

2071.  You  Bpoke  of  new  inventions  not  in- 
creasing the  working  capacity  of  a  clerk ;  the 
key  Morse  is  an  exception  to  that,  is  it  not  ? — I 
think  not 

2072.  A  single  clerk^  witbuut  any  punching, 
can  do  60  mess^es  per  hour  on  a  key  Morsei  ac- 
cording to  the  Belgian  report  ? — I  am  not  aware 
of  any  clerks  in  the  service  who,  as  a  rule,  would 
be  able  at  the  key  M  orse  to  send  60  messages 
per  hour,  unless  they  were  short  messages. 

2073.  I  should  have  said  Siemens'  patent  key 
lUorse ;  it  is  worked  on  the  piano  principle  ? — I 
am  not  familiar  with  the  instrument  referred  to. 

2074.  Does  the  proportion  of  high  paid  clerks 
in  the  different  offices  throughout  the  country 
come  under  your  department? — Yes,  to  this  ex- 
tent ;  that  upon  any  revision  of  a  provincial 
establishment,  it  is  the  invariable  practice  to  refer 
the  proposals  of  the  surveyor  to  me  for  observa- 
tiooa 

2075.  On  looking  over  the  Estimates,  I  find 
that  the  pro|>ortion  of  clerks  at  and  over  130/. 
per  year  is,  in  Liverpool,  one  in  11  ;  in  Birming- 
ham, one  in  22^  ;  in  Bristol,  one  in  2Uj  ;  in  Leeds, 
one  in  34;  in  Manchester,  one  in  16;  in  New- 
castle, one  in  32  ;  in  Southampton,  one  in  13|; 
in  £dinbui^h,  one  in  15 ;  and  in  Glasgow,  one  in 
20 ;  is  there  any  e3:pIanation  of  that  discrepancy  ? 
— ^Those  discrepancies  have  not  yet  come  under 
my  observation,  and  without  investigating  the 
details  on  which  the  calculation  has  been  made, 
I  should  regret  to  offer  an  opinion. 

2076.  In  these  Estimates  1  find  that  in  Bur- 
mingham  there  are  18  temporary  writers? — That 
may  be  so. 

2077.  Have  you  any  idea  what  their  duties 
are? — Being  lately  in  Birmingham,  in  the  course 
of  inquiries  upon  general  matters^  I  made  some 
inqniries  as  regards  those  men,  and  although  I 
do  not  bear  in  mind  the  exact  number,  yet  I 
find  tliat  temporary  writers  were  employed  in 
matters  of  record  and  copying,  not  necessarily 
in  telegraphic  processes. 

2078.  Are  tney  doing  the  work  for  the  post- 
master?— No,  they  are  doing  the  work  of  a 
telegraphic  office,  in  those  respects  in  which 
manipulation  is  not  concerned,  that  is  to  say, 
they  are  engaged  in  arranging  and  sorting 
messages  that  have  been  sent  in  their  proper 
order,  in  keeping  records,  abstracts,  and  so  on. 

2079.  What  are  probationers  ? — I  take  it  they 
are  those  who  are  on  trial, -and  not  yet  placed 
on  the  establishment  of  the  Post  Office. 

Mr.  Goldstnid, 

2080.  Have  you  directed  your  attention  to 
the  question  of  possible  economy  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  d!epartaient? — Yes,  I  hart;)  con- 
sidered it  in  a  general  way  to  be  part  of  my  duty, 
and  have  reported  from  time  to  time. 

2081.  Could  you  give  the  Committee  your 
views  with  regard  to  possible  economies? — I 
think  economies  generally  arc  practicable  through- 
out the  country  in  the  shape  of  reduction  of 
staff,  due  to  the  fact  that  during  liie  last  year 
or  so  we  have  amplified  the  processes  con- 
siderably. 

2082.  Therefore  you  think  considerable 
economy  may  be  exercised  in  the  way  of  re- 
duction of  staff? — I  think  so ;  either  in  the  way 
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of  not  filling  up  the  vacancies  which  exist,  or  BmntM* 
diminishing  rfie  staff  as  opportunity  arises.  ollav  1876. 

2083.  Can  yon  give  any  reasons  which,  in  your  ^     '  ' 
opinion,  account  tor  what  I  would  call  the  over- 
growth of  the  supervising  staff? — I  am  not  quite 
satisfied  in  my  own  opinion  that  there  is  an  over- 

frowth  of  the  supervising  staff,  but  if  that  be  so, 
should  attribute  it  to  the  fact,  that  at  the  outset 
of  telegraphy  we  made  strenuous  exertions  to 
bring  the  transmission  of  telegrams  within  well- 
defined  rules ;  to  enforce  discipline  and  improve 
processes,  and  that  in  the  then  condition  of  tiie 
wires  was  only  possible  with  a  strong  supervising 
staff. 

2084.  You  think  that  ts  the  reason  why  the 
proportion  is  so  much  greater  under  the  Govern- 
ment than  it  was  under  the  old  comimnies? — T£ 
the  proportion  is  greater,  that  no  doubt  would 
be  tnc  cause. 

2085.  XJuity  of  management,  as  a  rule,  is  of 
course  of  great  advantage  ? — I  should  say  of  the 
greatest  aavantage.  . 

2086.  In  your  opinion,  would  it  not  be  of 

§reat  advantage  if  the  duties  of  surveyor  and 
istrict  eni^ineer  could  be  amalgamated  in  one 
person  ? — Giving  it  purely  as  my  opinion,  I  am 
of  that  opinion. 

2087.  Of  course,  always  provided  that  either 
that  person  had  proper  technical  knowledge  and 
intelligence,  or  had  an  opportunity  of  re^rring 
to  a  suitable  technical  officer? — That  would  be 
an  essential  condition. 

2088.  I  think  you  were  in  the  service  of  one 
of  the  telegraph  companies,  were  you  not  ? — Of 
the  Electric  and  International  Company  for 
seven  years 

2089.  Was  it  not  more  the  practice  of  the 
companies  than  it  is  now  of  the  Government  ? — 
I  think  it  was. 

2090.  In  that  respect  it  conduced  to  the 
efficiency  of  the  business  ?  —I  should  say  it  did. 

2091.  Therefore  you  think  that  if  the  Govern- 
ment were  to  adopt  that  portion  of  the  system 
of  the  old  companies  in  that  respect,  they  would 
be  improving  the  present  arrangements? — That 
would  be  my  opinion. 

2092.  Do  not  you  think  also  the  result  of 
that  would  be  a  considerable  economy  of  staff?— 
1  think  indirectly  it  might  be,  inasmuch  as  one 
person  would  then  decide  upon  one  question, 
whereas  two  persons  have  now  to  be  consulted 
and  two  sets  of  papers  have  to  be  in  circulation. 

2093.  In  &ct,  many  telegraph  servants  hava 
at  least  two  masters  ? — Yes. 

2094.  And  may  therefore  receive  contradictory 
orders  on  the  same  subject  ? — I  must  guard  myself 
in  answering  that ;  it  is  not  so  much,  perhaps,  that 
one  person  has  two  masters  as  that  two  sets  of 
people  are  dealing  with  two  parte  of  the  same 
question. 

2095.  Tiie  consequence,  of  course,  may  be 
either  a  great  deal  of  red  tape  or  considerable 
confusion  ? — There  is  no  confusion,  but  there  is, 
of  course,  an  increase  in  the  number  of  references, 
an  increased  number  of  points  whence  opinions 
must  be  invited. 

2096.  Do  you  think  it  could  not  be  much 
more  possible  to  reduce  the  number  of  telegraph 
districts  into  which  England  is  divided,  and 
have  a  8ui)erior  officer  placed  in  charge  of 
several  districts  with  officers  under  him  in  each 
district,  so  as  to  reduce  the  whole  number,  and 
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■BotMM.     make  one  person  more  or  less  responsible  for  the 

  whole  ?— If  I  follow  the  question  correctly,  my 

9  1876.  view  would  be  that  it  is  expedient  to  reduce  the 
area  of  the  district  of  the  divisional  engineer, 
and  increasing  the  area  of  the  district  surveyor, 
unite  the  functions  of  both  in  one  person. 

2097.  I  think  yon  stated  to  the  Bight  honour- 
able Chairman  that,  in  your  opinion,  it  would  be 
a  great  advantage  if  postal  and  telegraph  districts 
corresponded  ? — I  think  it  would,  for  the  reason 
mainly  that,  in  the  present  state  of  the  adminis- 

/  tration  that  w<mld  be  a  means  towards  an  end. 

2098.  A  means  towards  accomplishing  the 
object  we  have  in  view, -of  reducing  the  supera- 
bnndant  stafiT? — It  would  render  laore  facile,  at 
some  subsequent  dale,  the  union  of  the  two  duties. 

2099.  And,  practically,  simplify  the  business  of 
the  department  1 — 1  think  so. 

2100.  As  far  as  you  yourself  are  concerned, 
are  you  able  personally  to  inspect  most  of  the 
officers  in  England  under  you,  and  see  whether 
they  discharge  tjieir  duties  ? — I  think,  during 
the  term  of  my  service,  since  the  transfer  of  the 
telegraphs,  I  have  inspected  nearly  every  office 
of  importance  in  the  United  Kingtlom. 

2101.  So  that  you  would  be  able  to  see  how 
the  business  of  each  particular  office  was  con- 
ducted ? — Ye*. 

2102.  Consequently  it  would  be  a  great  ad- 
vantage if  you  were  consulted  in  the  reamuige- 
ment  which  might  take  place? — Posnbly. 

2103.  Have  you  considered  at  all  the  amount 
of  carrying  power  which  you  now  have,  that  is  to 
say,  what  increase  of  business  you  could  do  with- 
out practically  increasing  your  wires,  &c.  ? — I 
should  say,  speaking;  01  course  generally,  tiiat 
our  system  is  now  pretty  nearly  luU ;  that  is  to 
say,  tbat  taking  one  circuit  with  anotiier,  we  are 
approaching,  but  have  not  arrived  at  that  point 
when  the  system,  unless  we  bring  increased 
means  to  bear  in  developing  it,  has  very  nearly 
reached  its  capacity. 

2104.  We  were  told,  I  think,  that  two-thirds 
of  the  business  was  done  upon  a  few  trunk  lines 
between  some  of  the  great  towns ;  if,  in  your 
opinion,  that  is  the  case,  do  you  think  that,  pro- 
vided extra  wires  and  instruments,  and  manipu- 
lating clerks  were  employed,  you  would  not  have 
to  increase  your  general  staff  apart  from  that? — 
I  think  if  no  cause  were  to  operate,  such  as  the 
reduction  of  tariff,  to  increase  telegraph  business 
generally  to  any  considerable  extent,  the  main 
expenditure  would  be  on  the  trunk  lines,  between 
the  large  towns,  and  that  our  subsidiary  lines 
could,  in  many  cases,  carry  a  luge  amount  of  ad- 
ditiotud  traffic. 

2106.  Consequentiy,  therefore,  that  'the  main 
expenditure  need  not  be  very  great? — No;  re- 
latively not. 

2106.  Consequentiy  you  ought  to  be  able  to 
do  a  very  large  increase  of  bumnese  at  a  very 
moderate  increase  of  cost?— Not,  perhaps,  a 
moderate  increase  of  cost,  because  1  fear  that, 
with  a  largely  increased  business,  we  should  re- 
quire largely  increased  premises,  larger  offices, 
and  so  forth ;  and  that  is  a  costly  element  in 
telegraphic  business. 

2107.  Can  you  give  me  what,  in  your  opinion, 
are  the  reasons  for  the  enormous  divergence  of 
the  Post  Office  expenditure  under  Mr.  Scuda- 
more  from  the  estimates  which  were  furnished 
by  him  to  the  Ccmunittee  of  1866  ? — As  compared 


Mr.  £ro&iantd— continued. 

with  the  estimates  of  the  present  time,  we  must 
bear  in  mind  that  we  are  handling  21,000,000  of 
private  messages  as  compared  with  6,000,000  of 
telegrams  under  the  companies. 

2108.  If  you  look  at  the  statement  which  has 
been  made  by.  me,  I  think  you  will  see  that  the 
proportion  m  increase  of  business  does  not  ac- 
count, according  to  Mr,  Scudamore's  own  figures, 
for  the  increase  of  expenditure.  Apart  from 
that,  what  other  reason*!  csm  you  offer  ? — I  am  far 
frcnn  saying  that  that  is  the  only  cauee  of  in- 
creased expenditure.  ■!  have  jotted  down  one 
or  two'  reasons  which  I  think  would  account  for 
the  increased  cost.  In  the  first  place,  I  think  we 
were  a  little  misled  in  the  matter  of  staff.  The 
practice  of  the  Poet  Office  is  to  employ  its 
telegraph  clerks  during  eight  hours  of  each  day. 
I  think  the  telegraph  companies  employed  their 
clerks  nine  or  10  hours,  and  that  of  course,  witii- 
out  any  intentional  error  on  the  part  of  anybody, 
would  account  for  a  \yaxt  of  the  increase. 
Another  cause  was  that,  although  the  telegraph 
companies  furnished  us  with  every  informatioii 
that  we  asked  for,  we  were  ignorant  of  tiie  ftet» 
perhaps,  that  a  portion  of  the  work  of  each  com- 
{wny'ti  telegri4>h  office  was  provided  for  by  over- 
time, and  therefore  we  took  as  the  basis  of  our 
calculations  the  clerks  actually  employed; 
whereas,  we  ought  to  have  added  a  number  of 
derks  corre^nding  to  the  number  of  hours  of 
overtime  at  each  o^e. 

2109.  What  diffei'ence  would  that  make  iipon 
the  estimate  ? — I  could  not  give  you  that.  It  is 
one  element  of  increased  cost,  I  think  gene- 
rally at  the  lime  of  the  transfer,  the  telegraph 
companies  were  working  their  offices  short- 
handed.-  Another  cause  would  be  the  higher 
standard  of  efficiency  established  by  the  Post 
Office.  Another  cause  would  be  the  longer  annual 
leave  granted  to  its  officers. 

2110.  Is  there  a  longer  annual  leave? — I 
think  the  terms  of  the  Post  Office  are  a  littie 
more  liberal  than  the  oompanies,  were  as  regarde 
annual  leave. 

21 1 1.  Although  the  clerks  change  more  often?* 
— I  do  not  think  that  that  is  so. 

2112.  We  have  had  the  figures  to  show  u» 
that  ? — I  can  procnre  accurate  information  witii- 
out  much  difficulty,  but  my  impression  is,  that 
the  Poet  Office  is  a  little  more  liberal  in  that 
respect  than  the  companies  were.  .  Another  cause 
was  that  we  contemplated  largely  the  payment 
of  the  provincial  postmasters  at  the  smaller 
offices  by  commission.  'Another  cause  lies  in 
the  fact  that  the  telegraph  service  under  the^ 
Post  Office  had  to  be  framed  at  very  short  notice. 
We  found  it  necessary  in  many  cases  to  send 
clerks  where  otherwise  we  should  have  paid  by 
an  allowance. 

2113.  You  think  those  are  all  elements  of  in- 
creased cost? — Yes,  with  others  perhaps  of  a 
minor  character. 

2114.  You  have  now  the  general  charge  of 
the  whole  of  England  or  the  United  Kingdom  ? 
— Not  the  general  charge  but  the.  general  super- 
vision of  the  United  Kingdom. 

21 15.  That  is  to  say,  oT  the  officers  ?— Yes. 

2116.  Would  you  have  any  difficulty  if  the 
offices  of  district  surveyor  and  divisional  ennneer 
were  amalgamated  in  supervising  the  wh^c ;  it 
would  not,  practically,  add  to  your  duties  ?« I 
should  be  ready  to  undertake  any  duties  for  which 
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the  chief  of  the  department  thought  me  fitted ; 
but  I  am  boand  to  say,  having  regard  to  the 
importance  I  attach  to  technical  efficiency  at  head- 
qnarters,  such  an  arrangement  would  not  be 
expedient,  seeing  that  I  posses  but  little  tech- 
nical knowledge  myselL 

2117.  SappOBe  the  pereoa  in  whom  the  double 
c^ce  was  amalgamated  poaaeaeed  sufficient  know- 
ledge ? — I  mean  that  1  could  not  regard  as  ex- 
pedient an  appoinbnent  which  placed  in  a 
position  of  technical  control  an  officer  who  him- 
self has  no  high  technical  attainments. 

Chairman. 

2118.  If  the  postal  districts  were  made  tins 
units  for  maintenance  as  well  as  for  office  work, 
the  number  of  divisions  would  be  increased  ? — 
The  number  of  surveyors*  divisions. 

2119.  Hiere  are  now  15  surveyors*  divisions 
in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  ? — That  is  so. 

2120*  Besides  two  or  three  tonrns  where  the 
postoaster  acts  as  surveyor  ? — Just  sa 

2121.  If,  for  the  advantage  of  unity  of  manage- 
ment, the  engineering  divisions  were  made  coin- 
cident with  the  postal  surveyors*  districts,  might 
not  there  be  an  introduction  of  considerable  want 
■of  aniformity  in  the  maintenance,  both  of  wires 
and  of  office  work,  unless  there  was  an  extended 
BYBtem  of  inspection  frofn  the  central  office  ? — I 
uiink  there  would  be  no  danger  of  that  kind, 
with  an  efficient  technical  man  at  head-quarters. 

2122.  Would  it  not  be  quite  necessary  to  have 
one  man  for  electrical  purposes  at  the  head  office, 
as  well  as  one  engineer  who  would  thoroughly 
look  into  there  being  a  uniform  system  throughout 
the  country, .  introducing  the  most  modem  im- 
provements into  each  division  ? — Supposing  that 
one  person  could  not  be  found  able  to  assume  both 
fuiictions,  I  think  that  would  be  necessary,  but 
the  one  indispensable  condition,  in  my  opinion, 
wonld  be  at  any  rate  one  officer  of  high  practical 


Chatrman — continuod.  Me.  F.  £. 

and  scientific  attainments,  to  insure  uaifonnity  of  '^■■Mfc 
action  throughout  the  provinces.  „ 

2123.  Uniting  with  that  not  mere  central  work,  9"»y"76. 
but  thorough  inspecting  work,  to  see  that  efficient 
maintenance  was  carxiaid  out  ? — Yes,  he  would  be 

in  a  sense  executive  as  well  as  administrative ; 
executive  in  a  less  degree,  and  administrative  in 
a  higher  degree. 

Colonel  Alexander. 

2124.  You  mentioned  just  now  various  elei* 
ments  of  increased  cost;  take  the  item  of  paper  * 
there  was  in  every  year  an  excess  of  expenditure 
in  that  item  over  the  estimate? — That  is  a 
question  to  which  I  have  given  a  good  deal  of 
personal  attention,  but  to  which  at  this  moment 
I  cannot  give  a  thoroughly  satisfactory  answer. 
I  think  the  increased  cost  is  due  partly  to  a  mul- 
tiplication of  forms  under  the  more  perfect  and 
precise  system  of  Grovemment  accoimts,  partly 
to  our  habit  of  using,  periiaps,  in  some  cases, 
more  expensive  and  valuable  paper  than  the 
companies  used,  parUy  to  the  message  form  being 
very  much  larger  in  size. 

2125.  Partly  also,  is  it  not,  to  the  use  of  fools- 
cap for  litUe  instructions,  where  an  ordinary 
commercial  person  wouU  use  a  smaller  piece  of 
paper? — Partly  by  putting  in  the  hands  of  line- 
men and  officers  of  small  responsibility  the 
temptation  of  a  large  handsome  sheet  of  foolscap. 

2120.  After  the  experience  of  a  few  years  you 
would  have  made  an  allowance  for  the  increased 
cost  of  paper,  whereas  you  seem  every  year  to 
have  under-estimated  it  by  half? — We  had  the 
sanguine  hope  that  by  economies  which  have 
since  been  practised  the  expenditure  of  the  year 
could  be  kept  within  the  estimated  vote  for  the 
year. 

2127.  But  you  did  not  do  so  by  a  half  ?  -We 
were  not  in  all  cases  sucoeasfuL 


Mr.  Henrt  Charles  Fzschex,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


Chairman, 

2128.  What  podtion  do  you  hold  in  the 
Telegraph  Department? — I  am  Controller  of 
the  Central  Telegraph  Office,  and  of  four  other 
of  the  moat  important  branch  offices  in  London, 

2129.  Those  are  brandi  offices  of  what? — 
Branch  offices  of  the  Central  Station.  I  call 
diem  branch  offices  because  I  supply  them  with 
staff. 

2130.  Describe  them?— One  is  the  Stock 
Exchange. 

2131.  How  many  clerks  does  that  contfun? — 
There  are  41  clerks  and  14  instruments. 

2132.  The  House  of  Commons  is  another?— 
Tea ;  that  contains  seven  clerks. 

2133.  The  Commercial  Sale  Booms  is  another  ? 
—Yea. 

2 134.  And  Moorgate-street  ? — Moorgate-street 
Soildings. 

2135.  Gmag  back  to  the  Central  Office,  how 
many  clerks  &  yon  employ  ? — There  are  alto- 
getiier  1,322  clerks  and  307  messengers. 

3136.  That  makes  1,629  people  uiat  you  em* 
ploy  in  the  Central  Office-? — At  the  Central 
Office  and  its  branches. 

2137.  To  those  1,629  clerks  and  messengers, 
hovr  many  supervising  officers  have  you  ? — Sixty- 

0.104. 


Chairman — continued. 

seven ;  25  male  and  42  female  supervisors.  They 

are  included  in  the  total  number  already  given. 

2138.  Before  ^oing  into  the  duties^  can  you 
tell  me  in  the  divisions  that  you  have,  how  many 
messages  you  have  in  each  ? — -Yes,  I  will  give 
you  the  numbers.  We  have  in  the  provincial 
divisions  between  mne  in  the  morning  and  eight 
at  night,  between  3,000  and  6,000  ;  and  in  the 
metropolitan  divisions,  the  numbers  range  between 
1,650  and  3,960  during  the  same  hours. 

2139.  Is  that  inclusive  of  press  messages? — 
Ko.  Press  mesa^ea  are  not  included  in  thoee 
numbera. 

2140.  And  in  the  Stock  Exchange  ?— The 
numbers  vary  very  much ;  they  range  from  4,000 
to  6,000  a  day. 

Dr.  Cameron. 

2141.  During  what  hours?— The  Stock  Ex- 
change is  open  from  from  nine  in  the  morning 
till  seven  in  the  evening,  but  the  instruments 
are  not  worked  after  five  o'clock.  They  open 
circuits  at  10  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  close 
them  at  five  in  the  evening,  but  business  does  not 
begin  till  11  o'clock. 

k2  2142.  Then 
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Mn  H,  a  Chairman. 

2142.  Then  what  are  the  House  of  Commons 
o May  1876.  messages? — I  have  not  got  the  exact  number 
of  messages,  which  is  BmalT.  The  news  is  in  much 
larger  proportion  than  the  message  work. 

214A.  In  the  numbers  jouhave  given  us,  they 
are  the  private  messages  exclusive  0^  news  ? — 
Yes. 

2144.  Had  you  any  experience  of  the  old 
telegraph  company? — Yes;  I  commenced  my 
telegraphic  career  in  the  service  of  the  Hano- 
verian Government.  I  entered  their  service  in 
1853,  and  in  1856  I  entered  the  service  of  the 
Electric  and  International  Telegraph  Company. 
I  held  the  position  of  superintendent  of  their 
foreign  branch,  and  aiterwards  superintendent 
of  their  central  telegraph  office  in  Telegraph- 
street. 

2145.  Have  you  made  any  comparison  between 
the  work  of  the  telegraph  clerks  under  the  com- 
panies and  under  thelPost  Office  ? — I  have ;  about 
12  months  ago,  I  prepared  a  statement  for  Mr. 
Scudamore,  which  I  have  now  before  me,  from 
which  I  can  show  you  in  figures,  that  the  clerks 
now,  although  only  working  eight  hours  a  day, 
while  under  the  Electric  and  International  they 
worked  nine  hours  a  day,  do  20  per  cent,  more 
work  than  in  the  time  of  the  company ;  that  is 
20  T)er  cent,  more  messages  per  day  for  each 
clerk. 

2146.  Can  you  give  us  any  estimate  as  to  the 
supervision  as  compared  with  the  old  companies ; 
the  number  of  supervisors  ? — I  can  compare  the 
supervision  at  the  central  office  of  the  Electric 
and  International  Company  before  the  transfer 
with  the  supervision  at  present  at  the  central 
office.  At  the  central  office  of  the  Electric  and 
International  Telegraphic  Company  they  had 
alt(^ether  10  regularly  appointed  male  and  female 
supervising  clerks;  but  besides  those  regularly 
appointed  supervisors,  there  were  a  number  of 
senior  clerks  assisting  in  the  supervision,  although 
not  regularly  appointed.  {  estimate  an  equiva- 
lent for  their  services  as  four,  which  makes  it  a 
total  of  14  supervising  officers;  comparing  this 
number  with  the  number  we  have  at  present,  67, 
itwould  showthatwe  have  numericaltyabout  five 
times  as  large  a  supervising  staff  as  in  the  times  of 
the  Electric  and  International  Company ;  but 
on  the  other  hand,  our  message  traffic  is,  leaving 
news  altogether  out  of  consideration,  now  more 
ihan  six  tunes  as  lai^e  as  it  was  in  the  times  of 
the  company. 

2147.  Have  you  made  any  comparison  about 
the  message  traffic  now  passing  through  the 
central  office,  leaving  the  news  out  of  calcula- 
tion; you  say  that  is  six  times  greater  than 
before  ? — Yes. 

2148.  Your  supervising  force  is  five  times 
greater  ? — Yes,  and  the  message  traffic,  leaving 
news  out  of  consideration,  is  six  times  greater. 
There  are  other  reasons  why  we  should  have  a 
laiger  supervising  force  now  than  in  the  times  of 
the  companies.  In  the  first  instance,  the  public 
demand  a  greater  efficiency  in  the  service,  which 
they  never  got  in  the  times  of  the  companies, 
and  efficiency  can  only  be  kept  up  by  constant 
and  close  supervision. 

2149.  Is  not  your  office  a  remarkable  example 
of  the  concentration  of  the  telegraph  system  and 
of  telegraph  clerks,  and  was  not  the  country  led 
to  expect  a  great  saving  effected  by  concentra- 
tion ? — 'We  have  efifected  a  saving  by  concentra- 


Chaimtan — continued. 

tion,  as  I  have  ^own,  and  I  can  prove  it  by  figures 
that  our  staff  is  actually  doing  20  per  cent,  more 
work  than  in  the  times  of  &e  companies.  No 
doubt  that  was  effected  by  concentration.  One 
of  the  reasons  that  we  do  not  show  a  still  more 
favorable  numerical  comparison  as  regards  super- 
vising staff,  I  gave  just  now,  but  there  are  others. 
In  the  times  of  the  companies  telegraphy  was  of 
a  much  simpler  nature  than  it  is  now.  We  had 
only  the  Morse  instrument  and  perhaps  the 
needle  to  deal  with.  Now  we  have  very  in- 
tricate kinds  of  apparatus  to  attend  to,  such  as 
the  Duplex  and  the  Wheatstone,  and  it  tends  to 
economy  in  staff  provision  to  very  closely  super- 
vise it,  because  the  staff  provision  changes  during 
the  day.  A  circuit  may  be  busy  at  one  hour 
and  slack  at  another,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
supervising  officers  to  redistribute  any  surplus 
staff  to  other  points  where  additional  temporary 
assistance  is  needed. 

2150.  You  consider  that  the  complication  of 
the  system  is  a  justification 'for  a  much  larger 
supervision  ? — Yes. 

2151.  And  also  that  the  greater  efficiency 
which  the  public  require  is  a  justification  of 
larger  supervision? — Yes. 

2152.  Has  the  local  traffic  in  London  largely 
increased  since  the  telegraphs  went  over  to  the 
Post  Office? — The  local  traffic  in  London  has 
very  largely  increased  indeed. 

2153.  Can  you  g^ve  us  some  figures? — Yes, 
I  can ;  and  I  may  state  that  the  Toed  London 
traffic  has  increased  in  a  much  greater  proportion 
than  the  general  traffic 

2154.  I  mean  the  traffic  between  one  part  of 
London  and  another? — I  commenced  takino:  re- 
turns of  the  local  messages  passing  through  the 
Central  Telegraph  Office  in  March  1870;  that 
was  a  month  after  tJie  transfer.  We  had  then 
during  that  month  13,978  local  messages  from 
one  part  of  London  to  another.  In  the  same 
period,  the  following  year,  in  1871,  it  increased 
to  39,174,  nearly  three  times  as  many.  In  March 
1876  we  had  84,531,  showing  that  we  now  have 
about  six  times  as  many  l^al  messages  as  we 
had  six  years  ago. 

2155.  To  what  do  you  attribute  tliis  great 
increase  of  the  local  traffic? — I  consider  the 
traffic  has  been  entirely  created  by  the  efficiency 
of  the  service. 

2156.  By  the  swift  communication? — Yes. 

2157.  You  consider  tlie  swiftness  as  being  the 
chief  cause  ? — Yes. 

2158.  And  the  creation  of  a  niunber  of  sta- 
tions ? — No  doubt  the  opening  of  a  nnmber  of 
stations,  or  else  we  should  not^iave  the  faciH^ 
to  dispose  of  it  so  quickly. 

2159.  Are  the  wires  and  clerks  pretty  fully 
occupied  ? — I  cannot  say  that  they  are  fully 
occupied.  We  make  what  is  considered  a  fair 
provision  both  of  wires  and  staff  to  allow  the 
messages  being  passed  off  promptiy. 

2160.  An  honourable  Member  has  spoken  of 
6  d.  telegraphs ;  supposing  that  were  remunera- 
tive, could  you  carry  double  or  treble  the  number 
of  messages  over  your  present  system?  —  No; 
J  have  been  examining  that  question  thoroughly 
to  ascertain  whether  there  was  much  room  on 
our  metropolitan  wires  to  transmit  a  larger  nnm- 
ber of  messages;  *I  find  there  is  a  great  deal 
more  room,  but  it  is  not  at  the  time  we  want  it ; 
there  is  a  time  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  between 
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Chatrman — continued, 
twelve  and  one  or  two,  when  the  wires  are  pretty 
fuU»  and  if  we  reduced  our  charge  to  Gd.,  and 
had  a  very  large  increase  of  tn^c,  we  should 
get  it,  no  doubt,  in  that  part  of  the  day  when  we 
could  not  afford  to  send  it;  I  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  there  is  not  room  at  all,  but  still  there  is  not 
very  much  room  unless  we  deteriorate  in  efK- 
ciency. 

2161.  There  is  not  room  for  three  or  four 
times  the  amount? — Decidedly  not;  not  for 
double. 

2162.  You  are  sure  of  that  ? — Quite  sure. 

2163.  In  the  large  number  of  clerks  that  you 
employ,  is  a  large  proportion  of  them  still  very 
junior? — They  are  ;  I  might  almost  say  that  the 
bulk  of  our  staff  is  a  junior  staff ;  we  have  made 
very  lai^e  additions  to  it  since  the  transfer. 

2164.  And  that  has  caused  the  necessity  of 
an  increased  superiatendence  ?  —  Yes ;  it  does 
not  only  account  for  increased  superintendence, 
but  also  for  a  larger  numerical  force  than  I  should 
otherwise  require  to  work  the  central  ofHce. 

2165.  As  those  junior  sbecome  seniors,  would 
the  superintendence  and  numbers  not  have  a 
tendency  to  diminish? — Yes,  no  doubt  that 
would  be  so ;  but  probably  at  the  same  time 
the  traffic  would  be  so  much  increased  that 
we  should  not  be  able  to  diminish  the  present 
numbers ;  no  doubt  it  would  eventually  tend  to 
economy  in  supervision. 

2166.  Do  not  your  clerks  fluctuate  much  in 
numbers ;  do  they  remain  long  with  you  ? — We 
have  had  a  great  many  resignations ;  I  can  give 
^ou  the  exact  numbers.  Since  the  toansfer,  that 
IS  six  years  ago,  171  male  clerks  have  resigned, 
and  244  female  clerks  have  resigned. 

2167.  Tell  us  the  total  number  of  male  and 
female  clerks? — The  total  number  of  male  is 
556,  and  the  total  number  of  female  is  766. 

2168.  Do  your  male  or  female  clerks  change 
more  rapidly  ? — Those  numbers  would  show  that 
the  female  clerks  change  more  rapidly,  but  there 
are,  perhaps,  special  reasons  why  we  lose  so  many 
male  clerks. 

2169.  What  are  they  ?—  I  have  a  statement 
here  which  may,  perhaps,  indicate  the  reasons. 
At  the  central  office,  at  the  time  of  the  transfer, 
117  male  clerks  were  transferred  to  the  central 
office  from  the  companies;  of  these  there  are  still 
90  in  the  service;  this  would  show  tbat  27  oi 
them  had  resigned ;  the  total  number  of  resig- 
nations, however,  of  the  male  clerks  amounts 
to  171 ;  and  this  shows  that  the  bulk  of  the 
male  clerks  that  have  resigned  entered  the 
service  since  the  transfer.  Those  who  entered 
before  the  transfer  are,  perhaps,  in  the  receipt 
of  better  salaries,  which  they  would  consider 
twice  before  thev  threw  up ;  but  those  who  have 
joined  since,  and  were  in  receipt  of  small  wages, 
have  resigned  to  better  themselves;  that  refers 
especially  to  the  probationary  class. 

2170.  They  do  not  consider  the  prospect  suf- 
ficiently good  ? — No,  neither  the  present  pay  nor 
the  prospects. 

2171.  In  the  case  of  the  female  clerks,  what  is 
the  chief  motive  of  resignation?— The  chief  cause 
is  marriage. 

2172.  As  a  question  of -bettering  themselves  in 
salaries,  that  is  not  so  ? — Ko,  I  do  not  know  of 
any  instance.  I  believe  tJiey  are  quite  satisfied 
with  tiieir  portions. 

0.104. 


Chairman — continued.  Mr.  H.  C. 

2173.  What  were  the  number  of  female  clerks 

at  the  time  of  the  transfer? — Two  hundred  and  gM&y  1876. 
forty-eight  female  clerks  were  tran^erred  to  the 
central  ofBce.    There  still  remain  148. 

2174.  Upon  the  question  of  supervision,  does 
the  fact  that  you  have  a  mixture  of  male  and 
female  clerks  in  your  office  require  more  super- 
vision than  if  they  were  all  of  one  class? — 
Yes. 

2175.  Now,  I  want  to  ^o  into  the  mode  in 
which  that  large  office,  chiefly  in  one  gigantic 
room,  is  divided  up.  It  is  divided,  first,  into  a 
provincial,  and  then  a  metropolitan,  division? 
-Yes. 

2176.  How  many  divisions  are  there  in  the 
provincial  group?  —  Eight  in  the  provincial 
group  and  six  in  the  metropolitan  group. 

2177.  How  many  cirr;uits  have  you  in  one 
provincial  division  ?—  The  number  of  circuits  in 
provincial  divisions  ranges  from  11  to  34.  I 
should  perhaps  explain  the  small  figure  of  11; 
that  is  in  the  case  of  the  Scotch  division,  which 
almost  entirely  consists  of  Wheatstone  and 
duplex  circuits.  The  number  of  clerks  in  the 
provincial  divisions  raises  from  50  to  83,  and  the 
number  of  messages,  as  I  have  given  before,  3,000 
to  6,000.  In  the  metropolitan  group  the  number 
of  circuits  ranges  from  34  to  65  ;  the  number  of 
clerks  from  37  to  61  ;  the  number  of  messages, 
I  have  stated,  1,600  to  4,000. 

2178.  Will  you  explain  to  the  Committee  how 
your  supervision  is  constituted ;  liave  you  female 
supervisors  as  well  as  male  ? — Yes.  In  the  first 
instance,  we  have  over  each  group  a  female 
supervisor  and  assistant.  They  take  alternate 
duty ;  the  female  supervisor  comes  one  week  at 
nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  leaves  at  four 
o'clock ;  that  is  seven  hours;  the  next  week  she 
comes  at  11,  and  leaves  at  eight;  that  is  nine 
hours;  80  as  to  have  an  average  eight  hours 
a  day. 

2179.  So  that  in  the  businesH  part  of  the  day 
you  have  both  supervisors  present  ? — Yes. 

2180.  Does  the  fem^e  supervisor  supervise  the 
male  clerks  in  her  division  as  well  as  the  female? 
— In  a  measure,  yes,  as  far  as  the  work  is  con- 
cerned. There  are,  of  course,  certain  points 
where  it  is  necessary  that  a  male  supervisor  should 
interfere. 

2181.  In  a  general  way  she  does  it? — Yes,  she 
is  directly  responsible  for  the  work  transmitted 
through  her  division. 

2182.  Abovethesegeneralsupervisor8,arethere 
any  superior  female  supervisors? — There  are  two 
in  the  metropolitan  gallery,  which  is  almost 
entirely  worked  by  a  female  staff. 

2183.  In  the  metrtmolitan  gidlery  you  have 
two  female  supervisors? — Yes,  of  a  superior  grade, 
who  are  responsible  for  the  whole  of  the  metro- 
politan gallery. 

2184.  Over  those  superior  female  supervisors, 
both  superior  and  inferior,  have  not  you  super- 
intendents of  a  higher  class  who  are  males  ? — 
Yes,  there  are  five  male  superintendents  for  the 
whole  of  the  provincial,  ana,  to  some  extent,  the 
metropolitan,  division. 

2185.  In  addition  to  those  you  have  mentioned 
you  have  a  foreign  department  ? — Yes. 

2186.  Are  not  there  about  4,000  international 
messages  per  day  ? — Yes ;  almost  the  whole  of 
the  fordgn  traffic  of  the  country  passes  through 
the  central  office. 

M  3  2167.  To 
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2187.  Do  you  require  for  that  department 
9  May  1876.  clerks  with  a  knowledge  of  foreimi  lan^ages? — 

We  do ;  but  we  have  a  great  dimculy  in  getting 
them. 

2188.  Are  the  salaries  higher  in  the  foreign 
department  than  in  the  others  ? — No ;  we  have 
no  special  appointments  ibr  it. 

2189.  If  you  had  higher  salaries,  would  you 
have  difficulty  in  getting  clerks  with  a  know- 
ledge of  foreign  languages? — If  we  had  higher 
salaries  the  difficulty  ^ould  disappear.  It  is  only 
a  question  of  salary,  no  doubt. 

21tH).  The  last  department  is  your  check 
department  ? — Yes. 

2191.  Will  you  explain  what  that  is  ? — I  ought 
properly  to  call  it  check  and  circnlatlon  depart- 
ment. We  receive  a  large  number  of  messages 
by  pneumatic  tubes  from  the  different  city  offices 
and  from  the  West  Strand  office.  Those  mes- 
sages come  to  us  in  consecutive  numbers.  We 
check  them  to  ensure  that  they  have  all  been 
received.  Then  we  have  to  arrange  for  the  cir- 
culation of  the  messages  within  the  office.  Those 
messages  are  also  numbered,  and  that  duty  is 
peiformed  by  the  check  department.  The  Central 
Telegraph  Office  is  a  large  transmitting  centire. 
A  message,  say  from  Brighton  for  Glasgow,  would 
first  be  sent  to  London  to  the  central  office,  and 

,  from  there  we  should  forward  it  to  Glasgow. 
Therefore  we  have  to  arrange  for  that  message 
to  be  taken  from  the  Brighton  instrument  to  the 
Glasgow  instrument,  ana  that  is  what  the  check 
and  circulation  department  is  responsible  for. 

2192.  I  think  you  have  still  other  supervisors 
for  night  duty  ? — Yes,  we  have  two  night  superin- 
tendents who  take  duty  every  alternate  night; 
they  come  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and 
leave  at  nine  the  next  morning. 

2193.  You  do  not  employ  females  at  nwht 
time? — No,  neither  after  eight p.m.,  nor  berore 
eight  a.m. 

2194.  In  your  experience  of  employing  female 
clerks,  can  you  state  anything  with  regard  tp 
their  efficiency  as  compared  wiui  male  clerks  ? — 
We  have  a  large  number  of  female  telegraphists 
at  the  central  station  who,  in  every  respect,  are 
quite  as  efficient  as  the  male  clerks,  and  that  is 
proved  by  the  fact  that  the  racing  traffic,  of 
which  Mr.  Johnston  has  the  charge  at  the  other 
end,  is  at  the  central  office,  at  our  end  of  the 
wires,  almost  entirely  done  by  the  female  staff. 
But  of  course  they  are  the  pick  of  a  very  large 
force.  Speaking  generally,  I  think  an  average 
male  clerk  is  supsnor  to  an  average  female  clerk, 
espedally  on  wires  where,  besides  mere  manipula- 
tion or  mechanical  duties,  discretion  and  manage- 
ment are  required,  such  as  the  Wheatstone 
circuits  or  the  duplex  circuits. 

2195.  Do  the  female  clerks  not  absent  th«n- 
selves  from  illness  more  frequently  than  the  male 
clerks? — Yes;  that  is  a  great  inconvenience  to 
us.  I  have  taken  out  a  return  lately,  which 
shows  that  the  per-centage  of  female  absentees  is 
5}  against  2^  male  absentees,  and  I  believe  if 
we  could  give  the  male  clerks  a  better  duty,  that 
is  to  say,  remove  them  from  constant  night  duty, 
the  per-centage  would  be  smaller  still  in  their 
oase- 

2196.  The  female  clerk  receives  less  wages 
than  the  male  clerk? — Yes;  the  average  cost  of 
a  female  clerk  at  the  central  office  is  about  50/., 
of  a  male  clerk  about  80  /. 


Chairmau — continued. 

2197.  Taking  the  difference  of  pay  into  con- 
sideration, do  you  get  as  much  work  for  the 
money  out  of  the  female  clerk  ad  from  the  male 
clerk  ?—  I  think  we  do. 

2198.  They  are  neither  employed  for  night 
work  nor  Sunday  work  ? — No. 

2199.  With  regard  to  the  supervision  of  mes- 
sengers it  has  been  stated  that  you  have  a  very 
large  supervision  over  the  messengers ;  is  that  so  ? 
— We  have  two  inspectors  and  eight  assistant 
inspectors  for  a  force  of  over  300  messengers ; 
I  think  there  are  reasons  why  we  mav  perhaps 
compare  unfavourably  with  other  oMces;  the 
principal  is  that  I  have  two  offices  under  my 
control,  which  are  open  night  and  day ;  the  Cen- 
tral Telegraph  Office  and  the  office  in  Moorgate- 
street  Buildings ;  our  instrtmient-room  is  spread 
over  a  very  large  area.  We  have  a  local  arrange- 
ment for  circulating  messages  by  pneumatio 
tubes;  they  are  wcwked  by  messengers,  and 
require  to  be  atrif^tly  looked  after. 

2200.  Your  300  messengers  are  spread  over 
five  separate  offices  ? — Yes.  Besides  this  we 
have  done  away  with  corporals,  who  continue  to 
be  employed  at  other  offices ;  perhaps  that  may 
have  been  lost  fflght  of.  I  have  no  corporals  on 
my  establishment;  I  found  that  they. did  not 
make  good  supervisors ;  they  werq  boys  them- 
selves, and  not  likely  to  be  fit  to  look  after  boys. 

Mr.  CubitL 

2201.  Have  you  any  limits  of  age  as  to  the 
engagement  and* dismissal  of  clerks? — Yes;  we 
do  not,  however,  engage  clerks  at  the  central 
station.  The  limits  of  age  for  the  school  are 
from  fourteen  to  eighteen,  both  for  male  and 
female  candidates. 

2202.  And  for  retirement  ? — I  am  not  aware 
of  any  special  regulations  in  that  respect. 

2203.  In  fact,at  present  your  staff »  all  young? 
— ^I'o  a  great  extent  it  'u. 

2204.  And  the  retirement  will  go  on  at  a 
greater  ratio  as  the  service  gets  older? — No 
doubt. 

Colonel  AleTonder. 

2205.  With  refer'iiice  to  the  female  clerks,  I 
suppose  you  have  read  Mr.  Scudamore^s  report 
in  1871? — ^cs:  I  read  it  at  the  time. 

2206.  Are  you  aware  that  in  that  report  he 
reports  very  favourably  of  the  employment  of 
female  clerks  ? — I  am  aware  of  that-. 

2207.  Do  you  agree  with  Mr.  Scudamore  when 
he  says  that  women  have  in  an  eminent  degree 
the  quickness  of  eye  and  ear,  and  the  delicacy  of 
touch,  which  are  essential  qualifications  of  a 
good  operator? — There  is  a  great  deal  in  tha^ 
but  peniaps  you  will  fJlow  me  to  explain  that 
since  those  times  circumstances  have  altt^ether 
altered.  There  is  not  so  much  keying  nowgoing 
on  ;  we  are  doing  our  work  more  by  the  Wheat- 
stone,  automatic. 

2208.  Do  you  agree  with  Mr.  Scudamore  when 
he  says  that  women  take  more  kindly  than  men 
or  boys  to  sedentary  employment,  and  are  more 
patient  of  confinement  to  one  place  ? — That  may 
oe  so,  but  we  have  no  difficulty  in  keeping  tlie 
men  to  their  work. 

2209.  In  the  third  place,  Mr.  Scudamore  prefers 
female  clerks,  because  he  says  the  wages  which 
will  draw  male  operators  from  an  inferior  class  of 
the  community,  will  draw  female  operators  from 
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Colonel  Alexander — oontixmed. 

a  superior  class.  Do  you  agree  in  that  ? — There 
is  something  in  that ;  I  a^ree  with  that. 

2210.  Do  yon  agree  with  Mr.  Scudamore  when 
he  sajs  that  female  operators  drawn  from  a 
Boperior  class  will,  as  a  rule,  write  bett«r  than 
the  male  class,  and  spell  more  correctly  ? — That 
is  one  of  our  great  difficulties  with  both  staffs. 
Clear  writing  is  one  of  our  main  points,  and  we 
liave  difficulties  both  with  ihe  male  and  female 
clerks.    I  would  not  like  to  draw  a  line. 

2211.  You  have  said  that  the  staff  is  sometimes 
mixed? — Yes. 

2212.  Do  you  agree  with  Mr.  Scudamore  that 
-where  the  staff  is  mixed  the  female  clerks  will 
raise  the  tone  of  the  whole  Btaff  ? — Cinder  proper 
sapervision  that  is  correct. 

2213.  Do  you  a^ree  with  him  when  he  says 
that  they  are  less  disposed  than  men  to  combine  ^ 
for  the  purpose  of  extorting  higher  wages  ? — 
Yes. 

2214.  Do  you  ^ree  with  him  when  he  says 
&at  they  are  also  cheaper  than  males,  because 
-with  males  employed  in  an  inferior  kind  of  duty, 
if  employed  for  a  sufficiently  long  time,  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  that  their  wages  should  be 
raised,  whereas  a  female  clerk  would  not  make 
the  same  demand  for  an  augmentation  of  wages  ? 
— I  agree  in  some  degree  there.  I  believe  there 
will  be  a  much  greater  necessity  for  raisin":  the 
wages  of  the  present  male  establishment  than  the 
female  establishment. 

2215.  Will  you  allow  me  to  read  this  one 
sentence  :  "  When  the  same  person,''  that  is  a 
male,  "  continues  to  perform  the  same  duty  from 
his  eighteenth  to  his  fortieth  year,  it  is  inipossible 
permanently'  to  resist  his  claim  for  addi^onal 
remuneration,  and  when  he  continues  to  perform 
it  to  his  sixtieth  year,  it  becomes  equally  impos- 
fflble  to  repiet  his  claim  for  a  retiring  allowance  "? 
— My  experience  of  people  having  been  in  the 
telegraph  service  from  their  eighteenth  to  their 
fortieth  year  is  rather  limited. 

2216.  I  understand  you  to  say  women  leave 
the  service  to  get  married  ? — Yes. 

2217.  Are  they  never  asked  to  return  to  the 
service  after  nuurriage? — Yes,  there  have  been 
cases. 

2218.  Mr,  Scudamore  'mentioned  speciaUy 
that  thev  did  everything  (hey  could  to  tempt 
women  already  married,  who  have  left  the  service, 
to  come  back ;  is  that  the  case  now  ? — No,  we  do 
not  encourage  married  people  entering  the 
•ervice. 

2219.  Do  you  agree  with  him  when  he  says 
that  if  we  suppose  an  equal  number  of  msles  and 
females  on  tne  same  ascending  scale  of  pay,  the . 
aggregate  pay  to  the  females  will  always  be  less 
than  the  aggregate  pay  to  the  males  ? — Yes. 

2220.  Do  you  ngree  with  him  when  he  says 
that  within  a  certun  range  of  duty  t^e  work 
would  be  better  done  hj  females  than  males, 
because  the  females  will  he  drawn  from  a 
superior  class,  and,  further,  that  there  will  always 
be  fewer  females  than  males  on  the  pension  Ust  ? 
— No,  I  do  not  agree  that  there  is  any  duty  which 
a  female  could  perform  better  than  a  male,  I 
think  there  are  duties  which  a  female  clerk  could 
perfonn  equally  well;  for  instance,  working  and 
watdkine  ul  minor  circuits.  This  work  is  now 
principtuly  left  to  them  at  the  central  office,  more 
especially  in  the  metropolitan  divisions. 

2221.  The  system  of  employing  females  is 
0.104. 
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cheaper,  inasmuch  as  there  are  fewer  on  the 
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Mr.  JET.  C 
fttcher, 

pension  list?— i  have  little  experience  as  vet  of  g  May  1876. 
a  pension  list  at  all.    The  number  <^  males  or 
females  pensioned  since  the  transfer  is  very  smalL 

2222.  With  regard  to  the  307  boy  messengers 
whom  you  employ,  at  what  age  are  boys 
generally  taken  as  messengers  into  the  service  of 
the  Post  Office? — We  take  them  on  for  day  duty 
irom  14 ;  when  they  get  up  to  1 6  we  send  them  on 
the  night  staff,  and  there  they  remain  until  they 
are  appointed  assistant  letter-carries. 

2223.  Up  to  what  age  are  they  employed  in 
the  service  of  the  Post  Office  ? — There  has  been 
such  a  demand  for  letter-carriers  that  they  very 
rarely  remain  more  than  12  months  on  the  night 
staff,  BO  that  when  they  are  17  they  would  be 
assistant  Iptter-carriers. 

Mr.  Ripley, 

2224.  You  stated,  I  think,  that  the  number  of 
messages  have  very  largely  increased  since  the 
transfer  ? — They  have. 

2225.  They  are  as  much  as  six  times  the 
amount? — I  was  then  specially  referring  to  Ae 
local  traffic,  the  metropolitan,  not  to  the  general 
traffic 

2226.  It  was  six  times  the  amount,  and  that 
you  attribute  to  a  \axge  extent  to  the  increased 
efficiency  of  the  service  ? — Yes. 

2227.  I  suppose  something  may  be  accounted 
for  by  the  increased  number  of  stations  ? — No 
doubt  thut  has  given  us  the  means  of  efficiently 
performing  the  service. 

2228.  Can  you  give  the  number  of  telegraphic 
stations  which  existed  in  the  metropolitan  district 
when  the  telegraphs  were  taken  over,  and  what 
they  are  now  ? — I  cannot.  I  have  no  exact  data, 
but  I  will  famish  that. 

2229.  In  addition  to  that,  I  suppose  the  system 
of  pneumatic  tubes  has  also  contributed  very 
much  to  the  facilities  mth  which  these  messages 
can  be  sent  ? — There  are  very  few  lociU  Loiiw>n 
messages  passing  through  the  pneumatic  tubes, 
that  is,  few  comparatively.  We  are  doing  now 
three  or  four  thousand  local  London  messages  a 
day.  If  I  were  to  make  a  guess,  I  should  say  not 
200  would  pass  through  the  tubes. 

2230.  What  are  the  tubes  used  for  princi- 
pally ? — For  City  traffic  We  do  not  get  very 
many  London  messages  from  the  City  ;  the^  are 
mcffitiv  commercial  messages  for  the  provraces, 
and  the  Continent. 

2231.  Are  the  great  proportion  of  those  metro- 
politan messages  sent  to  the  oentral  office,  and 
then  re-transmitted  to  the  district  office  ? — Every 
message  handed  in  in  the  metropolis  first  goes  to 
the  central  office,  and  from  there  it  is  sent  on  to 
its  deetinatioD. 

2232.  Does  not  that  very  much  increase  the 
labour,  as  compared  with  sending  a  message 
direct? — It  is  only  apparently  so;  it  would  be 
quite  impracticable  to  give  every  office  in  Lon- 
don communication  with  every  other  office. 

2233.  Why  ?—  In  the  first  insUnce  there  would 
be  an  immense  cost  for  wire ;  it  would  be  imprac* 
ticable ;  every  office  would  want  at  least  40  or  50 
circuits. 

2234.  You  were  speaking  with  reference  to  the 
male  tmd  female  clerks,  and  saying  that  there  is 
more  illness  among  the  females  than  among  the 
males ;  but  irrespective  of  that,  is  the  service  of  a 
female  clerk  as  valuable  as  that  of  a  male  clerk ; 
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Mr.  RipUy — continued. 

vrhen  she  is  on  actual  duty  can  she  do  as  much 
work  ?— On  certain  minor  circuits,  as  I  have  ex- 
plained, and  a  certain  number  of  female  clerks  on 
any  circuits ;  but  I  expressed  an  opinion  that  an 
averse  female  clerk  was  not  as  good  in  capacity 
and  management  as  an  average  male  clerk. 

2235.  With  reference  to  the  clerks  in  the 
foreign  department,  you  stated  that  you  had  diffi- 
culty in  getting  competent  clerks,  having  a  know- 
ledge of  foreign  languages,  to  act? — Yes. 

2236.  May!  ask  whether  the  clerks  generally 
in  the  foreign  departments  are  English? — Most 
of  them  are  Bnglish ;  there  are,  perhaps,  half-a- 
dozen  foreigners ;  the  maj  ority  are  English. 

2237.  Have  you  any  female  clerks? — Yes; 
there  are,  I  believe,  three  acting  on  the  foreign 
staff. 

Dr,  Camenm. 

2238.  As  I  understand  it,  one  very  important 
function  of  the  central  office  is  that  of  a  clearing 
house,  so  to  speak  ? — I  do  not  quite  follow  you 
there. 

2239.  You  have  said  that  all  messages  go  to 
the  central  office  ? — Yes,  in  that  way  you  might 
call  it  a  clearing  house ;  transmitting  office,  we 
call  it. 

2240.  You  said  in  reply  to  the  honourable 
Member  beside  me  that  the  pneumnttc  tube  was 
of  verj*  little  use?— I  did  not  intend  to  convey 
that. 

2241.  For  metropolitan  trafhc?— Yes. 

2242.  That  would  simply  arise  from  the  fact 
that  it  does  not  ramify  very  extensively  through 
the  metropolis? — Yes. 

2243.  If  it  did  ramify  very  extensively  it 
might  be  used  for  getting  rid  of  almost  all  the 
metropolitan  traffic  ?— No  doubt,  if  it  were  prac- 
ticable to  introduce  tubes. 

2244.  If  it  were  more  extensively  used  you 
might,  instead  of  requiring  telegraph  clerks  to 
wnte  out  messages,  allow  a  letter,  in  fact,  to  be 
sent  through  the  tube  at  a  telegraph  rate? — 
We  might  allow  a  letter  to  be  sent,  no  doubt 

2245.  As  you  said  the  amount  of  work  done 
per  clerk  in  the  central  office  is  nearly  20  per 
cent-  more  than  it  was  under  the  old  system  ? — 
Tes. 

2246.  And,  of  course,  that  is  fully  accounted 
for  by  the  introduction  of  superior  instruments  ? 
— No ;  although  you  introduce  a  superior  instru- 
ment, yet  the  actual  labour  concerned  is  not  les- 
sened, in  fact  there  is  more  labour  involved. 

2247.  In  this  way  it  will  do  so :  when  you  had 
the  traffic  divided  among  three  offices,  and  when 
you  had  messages  charged  at  a  higher  rate,  the 
clerks  had  much  less  to  do,  and  in  many  cases 
would  have  ABC  instruments  or  Hughes'  in- 
struments, where  now  they  have  Morse ■3- — Yes, 
no  doubt  that  is  so.* 

224S.  And  even  now  they  can  do  more  work, 
80  that  the  mere  fact  of  their  doing  20  per  cent, 
more  work  does  not  imply  any  very  great  exer- 
tion ? — I  did  not  claim  any  credit  for  it,  I  merely 
mentioned  the  fact. 

2249.  The  fact  is,  that  with  these  Morse  in- 
struments with  the  improvements,  and  with  the 
sounders,  and  so  on,  a  very  great  deal  more  work 
can  be  done  per  clerk  per  hour  ? — Yes,  where 
you  have  got  the  work  to  do  upon  those  circuits. 
We  have  more  minor  circuits  now  in  comparison 
than  we  had  in  the  time  of  tiie  companies. 


Dr.  Cameron — continued. 

2250.  Can  you  give  me  any  idea  as  to  the 
number  of  instruments  on  those  minor  circuits 
now  looked  after  by  a  single  clerk,  compared 
with  what  was  the  case  with  the  Electric  Com- 
pany ? — I  believe  exactly  the  same  circumstances 
prevful ;  we  appoint  one  clerk  to  look  after  as 
many  circuits  as  he  or  she  possibly  can  ;  perhaps 
I  may  give  you  an  instance.  I  have  a  list  here 
of  six  circuits  in  the  metropolis  ;  upon  those  cir- 
cuits are  17  different  offices;  they  all  open  at 
eight  in  the  morning.  For  these  six  circuits 
with  17  offices  we  appoint  one  clerk  to  look  after 
them  between  eight  and  nine  o'clock,  between 
9  and  10  we  have  two,  between  10  and  12  we 
have  three,  between  12  and  4,  that  being  the 
busiest  period,  we  have  four,  between  4  and  8  we 
have  two.  That  is  what  we  calculate  to  be  a 
.fair  provision  for  the  circuit 

2251.  Have  you  any  information  as  to  the 
number  of  messages  transuiitted  per  hour? — I 
can  tell  you  the  number  of  messages  they  are 
doing.  The  first  circuit  is  doing  about  12  mes- 
sages a  day, 

2252.  Tell  us  the  whole  number  ?— About  200, 
or  less  than  that;  that  is  all  the  six  circuits 
together. 

2253.  Can  you  give  me  any  idea  how  many 
men's  hours'  work  you  have  got  upon  these  cir- 
cuits, and  how  many  hours*  work  of  a  single  man 
is  the  work  on  that  section  equivalent  to  ? — I  will 
supply  that  afterwards. 

2254.  Do  you  have  a  number  of  female  clerks 
in  the  out  offices  ? — There  are  a  certain  number. 

2255.  Do  you  think  that  is  a  good  system  ? — 
Yes.    The  offices  are  not  under  my  control. 

2256.  You  have  formed  some  idea  on  the  sub- 
ject ? — I  think  female  clerks  are  very  suitable  to 
work  small  offices. 

2257.  Even  when  there  are  two  or  three  re- 
quired ? — Yes. 

2258.  There  has  been  some  attention  paid 
lately  to  the  question  of  substituting  ground 
wires  for  overhead  wires  in  the  metropolis.  Have 
-you  to  do  with  that  ? — No ;  that  is  rather  engi- 
neering matter. 

2259.  The  effect  of  considerable  distances  of 
underground  wire  b  considerably  to  impede  the 
speed  at  which  the  traffic  can  be  transmitted,  is 
it  not  ?~-We  have  no  experience  in  the  central 
office  on  long  imderground  wires. 

2260.  On  the  northern  circuit,  I  understand, 
you  have  18  miles  of  underground  wire  ? — ^That 
may  be  the  intermediate  section. 

2261.  Not  immediately  adjoining  the  metro- 
.  politan  end  ? — No ;  those  are  questions  on  which 

the  engineer  may  speak  better  than  I  can. 

2262.  In  re]^y  to  an  honourable  Member,  you 
said  that  the  excessive  amount  of  inspection  in  the 
London  district  was  accounted  for  by  the  number 
of  tube  attendants  ? — Yes ;  I  did  not  admit  that 
there  was  an  excess  in  comparison.  With  what 
office  do  yon  compare  the  inspection  ? 

2263.  At  page  268,  I  find  that  there  are  11 
inspectors  of  messages  for  345  boys,  or  one  in  32 ; 
at  pt^e  2  of  sub-head  F,  I  find  11  overseers 
of  telegraph  messages  for  139  boys,  or  one  in 
12  ? — Those  overseers  do  not  belong  to  me,  they 
belong  to  Mr.  Boudber's  district ;  t^e  only  super- 
vision I  have  over  messengers  is  that  of  inspectors 
'and  assistant  inspectors. 

2264.  In  the  Central  Telegraph  Office  there  are 
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Ij  inspectors  of  messengera  and  a  eeijeant  to  a 
total  of  345  boys,  or  one  in  32  ? — Yea  ;  I  bave 
already  explained  why  it  is ;  we  keep  the  offices 
open  night  and  dny. 

2265.  That  is  the  case  at  all  large  provincial 
oflBces?— Yes. 

2266.  You  have  here  one  inspector  to  32  Ix^s. 
In  the  chief  ofBce  at  Glasgow,  for  instance,  as  I 
have  said,  you  have  three  inspectors  for  160  boys, 
and  that  office  is  open  night  and  day  too  ? — That 
is  for  the  r^on  that  in  Glasgow  there  is  but  little 
night  delivery.  All  the  newspapers  in  Gla^w 
have  their  aperaal  wire^  and  they  get  very  Tew 
messages  delivered  in  the  night,  while  we  have 
to  deliver  oil  the  messages  by  hand  from  St. 
MartinVle-Grand  to  the  newspapers. 

2267.  Are  you  aware  that  m  Glasgow  and 
other  provinoial  towns  the  amount  of  news  work 
sent  over  the  ordinary  wires,  that  is  not  by 
special  wires,  would  be  very  much  greater  than 
in  the  case  of  the  metropolis? — That  may  be 
eo,  and  it  may  not  affect  the  question,  because 
the  large  amount  of  news  ma^  pass  through  the 
office,  and  may  not  be  for  delivery  in  Glasgow. 

2268.  The  majority  of  news  goes  from  London 
to  the  provinces,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there 
will  fae  a  much  larger  average  of  press  deliveries 
in  Glasgow  than  here  ? — Yes,  but  in  the  case  of 
Glasgow  the  special  wires  tend  greatly  to  reduce 
this. 

2269.  You  said  a  conuderable  amount  of  that 
very  large  inspection  was  due  to  the  &ct  of  the 
messengers  being  employed  upon  the  tubes  ? — 
Yes. 

2270.  Bnt  tube  attendants  are  put  down  under 
a  different  head  ? — It  is  a  different  doss  of  tube 
attendants  I  am  speaking  of ;  they  are  the  local 
tubes  for  the  circulation  of  messages  in  the  central 
traffic  office.  We  circulate  a  ccrtun  portion  of 
traffic  by  boys  in  the  gallery;  they  must  be  care- 
fully looked  after,  or  else  they  would  not  perform 
^e  work  satisfactorily. 

2271.  Th^  is  one  point  upon  which,  perhaps, 
you  can  give  me  some  infcnmation;  Mr.'SouoaR 
more,  I  understand,  proposed  and  carried  into 
effect  a  system  by  which  a  telegraph  message 
could  be  posted,  carried  by  the  ordinary  postal 
messenger  to  the  telegraph  station,  and  trans- 
mitted f— Yes ;  I  believe  he  introduced  a  tele- 
mi^  card,  which  might  be  put.  in  aay  letter- 
box, and  which  would  be  specialK'  sent  to  the 
telegraph  office,  and  dispatched  |rom  there  by 
wire ;  but,  as  far  as  my  experience  goes,  the  public 
did  not  choose  to  avtul  themselves  of  it. 

2272.  Even  before  that,  the  same  thing  was 
in  effect  with  or^ary  message  fonns ;  was  that 
not  availed  of? — No,  not  to  any  extent  at  all. 

2273.  Can  you  tell  me  whether  the  system  of 
transmission  hy  post,  at  the  other  end,  of  tele- 
graph messages  is  much  avjuled  of?— No;  we 
get  very  few  messages  that  are  not  for  delivery 
from  a  telegraph  office.  Messages  to  be  for- 
warded by  post  are  very  rare, 

2274.  Are  the  messages  to  be  forwarded  by 
pud  delivery  very  frequent  ? — They  are  not  nu- 
merous ;  they  form  an  exception  to  the  rule. 

2275.  Have  you  any  idea  as  to  the  relative 
proportion  of  the  two  ? — Ko ;  I  cannot  pve  you 
any  iSgures. 

2276.  Do  not  you  think  it  would  be  possible  to 
work  the  Telegraph  and  the  Post  Office  with 
very  considerable  economy  in  that  form  of  com- 
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bination  ?— As  far  as  I  know,  the  Post  Office  and 
telegraphs  are  combined.  „  ""^  . 

2277.  Not  so  far  as  delivery  or  collection  is  S"^"*?©. 
concerned,  except  in  this  instance? — We  have 
telegraph  messengers  where  we  have  a  sufficient 

nuooner  of  messages  to  employ  them,  and  in  that 
respect  I  should  think  telegraph  messengers 
much  cheaper  than  letter-carriers. 

2278.  Supposing  you  had  some  system  which 
you  may  have  heard  me  describing  m  examining 
the  last  Witness,  of  deferred  messages  in  cases 
where  it  was  not  of  importance  that  messages 
should  be  delivered  within  two  or  three  hours, 
more  or  less,  could  not  those  messages  be  delivered 
by  means  of  the  ordinary  postal  deliveries  without 
extra  charge  ? — If  we  got  any  message  that  conld 
be  so  delivered ;  but  my  opinion  is,  the  public 
would  not  avail  themselves  of  such  a  system,  at 
least  not  to  any  extent.  % 

2279.  Not  probably  in  London,  where  speed  is 
all  requisite,  where  one  thinks  it  better  and  more 
speedy  to  employ  a  hansom  as  the  messenger  than 
the  tel^raphist  very  often,  but  on  long  circuits? 
— I  am  aiiaid  it  would  complicate  our  system 
very  much. 

2260.  In  the  case  of  foreign  messages  I  am 
informed  that  ^bey  are  often  delayed,  and  in 
the  case  of  a  block  are  sent  on  by  post  ? — That 
is  done  under  very  exceptional  circumstances. 
That  is  not  onl^  done  with  foreign  messages,  but 
also  with  £nglish  messages,  when  the  wires  are 
interrupted. 

2281.  Foreign  messages  get  the  preference  in 
that  condition? — No,  they  are  in  exactiy  the 
same  condition.  If  we  are  broken  down  to 
Glasgow  and  iind  we  cannot  get  the  messages  off 
by  wire  we  should  post  them,  and  if  we  knew  that 
tne  wire  bevond  a  certain  point  north  of  Man- 
chester or  Birmingham  was  right  we  should  post 
them  to  Birmingham,  and  they  would  wire  them 
on  to  Gla^ow.  They  would  do  exactly  the  same 
thing  on  the  Continent  under  similu  circum- 
stances. 

2282.  I  understand,  not  in  the  case  of  Glasgow, 
but  in  the  case  of  many  offices,  foreign  messages 
are  considered  as  better  able  to  bear  delay  than 
home  messages;  that  is  to  say,  a  few  hours*  differ- 
ence in  reaching  St  Petersburg  is  of  less  conse- 
 xi. —  _  r —  „: — *„f  delay  in  reaching 


few  minutes' 
afraid  the 


public  would  not 


quence  than 
London? — I  am 
think  80. 

2283.  Then  you  do  not  know  of  these  foreign 
messages  being  delayed  and  sent  by  post  ? — Yes, 
I  know  it  is  a  fact,  because  I  have  done  it  myself, 
that  is  if  the  wires  are  broken  down ;  that  is  not 
of  the  sender's  choosing,  that  is  force  ma^re. 

Mr.  Lev€$on  Gower. 

2284.  In  what  language  are  the  foreign 
messages  senl^  in  tiie  language  of  the  country  to 
which  tiiey  are  sent,  or  in  the  language  nsed  by 
the  sender? — We  do  not  translate  any  messages ; 
we  send  them  in  the  same  langnage  that  uiey 
are  handed  to  us. 

2285.  Has  there  ever  been  any  proposal  for 
the  adoption  of  an  universal  language  ^or  inter- 
national telegraphy  ? — I  am  not  aware  that  any 
practical  proposition  has  been  made  in  that 
direction. 

2286.  Would  not  that  ensure  correctness,  and 
Terr  much  facilitate  the  business? — If  it  were 

N  practicable^ 
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JPMtr,     practicable,  and  if  the  telegraphists  could  be 
« — ~g  g  taught  to  know  that  language,  no  doubt  it  would 
9  nay  i9jo.  f^jj^^^      matter  very  much,    A  great  many 
blunders  are  made  in  foreign  messages  from  the 
fiict  that  tiie  derlu  who  deal  with  iheni  are  not 
aequunted  with  the  language. 

Mr.  Goldtmid. 

2287.  You  said  that  some  of  the  clerks  in  the 
foreign  department  were  English  and  a  few  were 
tbraign,  will  you  tell  me  the  rate  of  pay  in  the 
foreiffu  department? — It  is  exactly  the  same  as 
it  is  n>T  manipulators. 

2288.  What  is  that  rate? — Our  lowest  class 
are  probationers,  they  get  from  ]2«.  to  16«.  a 
week. 

2289.  Therefore  you  expect  a  probationer, 

fetting  from  12 ».  to  15*.  a  week  to  have  a 
nowledge  of  French  and  German,  so  as  to  be 
able  to  telegraph  them  accurately? — I  do  not 
expect  it. 

2290.  The  Post  Office  does?— I  do  not  know 
that  the  Post  Office  does  either,  but  that  is  what 
it  comes  to. 

2291.  Up  to  what  rate  do  they  go?— Their 
present  rate  of  pay,  after  perhaps  lour  or  five 
years'  service,  if  tliey  enter  the  service  as  a  pro- 
bationer, would  be  25  *.  per  week ;  and  it  would 
take  them  a  very  long  time  to  get  up  to  100  h  a 
year. 

2292.  It  is  because  the  rate  of  pay  is  so  low 
that  you  have  such  frequent  changes  as  you  have 
described  ? — No  doubt  that  is  so. 

2293.  You  are  a  German  yourself?—  I  am. 

2294.  You  find  the  English  far  inferior,  in  the 
knowledge  of  IaDguas;e8,  to  Germans,  as  a  rule, 
do  you  not  ? — I  do  not  know ;  of  late,  I  think, 
matters  have  been  rather  improving  in  that 
respect 

2295.  But  they  were  up  to  a  recent  period?— 
That  may  be  so. 

2296.  You  do  not  think  there  would  be  the 
least  difficulty  in  getting  clerks  who  would  be 
able  thorouguy  to  understand  the  usual  modem 
luiguages  tut  are  used  if  you  pud  them  an 
adequate  sum  ? — I  do  not  think  there  would  be 
the  least  difficulty,  and  that  would  not  only 
Apply  to  the  staff  dealing  with  the  foreign  traffic, 
but  to  all  the  staff  generally ;  we  should  get  a 

.  better  chss  of  people  by  paying  them  better 
salaries. 

2297.  Do  you  find,  on  tiie  whole,  that  the 
more  intelligent  people  do  the  work  better? — No 
doubt  they  do. 

2298.  Therefore,  in  that  sense,  the  higher 
salaries  repay  you  ? — Certainly. 

2299.  With  reference  to  the  complaints  of 
blunders,  do  not  you  get  very  numerous  com- 
pltuuts  with  regwrd  to  blunders  in  foreign  mes- 
aages  ? — I  think  they  have  been  rather  decreattng 
lately ;  at  the  time  of  the  transfer,  and  for  a  year 
or  two  after  that,  we  had  a  great  many  complaints, 
but  that  was,  no  doubt,  due  to  the  fact  that  we' 
were  obliged  to  take  on  a  laree  number  of  people 
and  trust  them  with  work  before  they  were  fit  to 
do  it. 

2300.  Have  you  a  single  clerk  in  the  Telegraph 
Office  who  understands  Italian? — There  are  one 
or  two  witik  a  slight  knowledge  of  Italian,  but  I 
do  not  tUnk  there  is  any  one  who  can  speak 
Italian  fluently. 

2301.  Would  you  believe  it  to  be  a  &ot,  if  I 
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told  you  that  I  receive  a  luge  number  of  mes- 
sages in  Italian,  and  I  have  never  had  one  without 
several  blunders  ? — I  daresay ;  you  most  tiot 
ascribe  all  these  blunders  to  the  English  clerks, 
because,  as  you  are  aware,  tiiey  have  to  undergo 
three  or  four  transmissions  before  they  come  to 
England. 

2302.  Would  you  believe  it  if  I  went  further 
and  told  you  that  I  also  receive  a  large  number 
of  messages  in  French,  and  that  I  have  seldom 
had  one  without  a  blunder? — I  am  sorry  to  hear 
that. 

2303.  Of  course  you  will  also  probably  believe 
that  under  those  circumstances  I  do  not  think  it 
is  at  all  worth  while  to  complain  to  the  Post 
Office ;  and  never  have  complained  ? — I  am  not 
so  sure  of  that ;  we  do  all  that  is  in  our  power  to 
send  messages  correctly ;  for  instance,  to  the 
more  important  offices,  such  as  Liverpool  and 
Gla^ow  and  Manchester,  we  have  special  Wires 
set  aside  for  the  transmission  of  international 
traffic,  and  we  man  those  wires,  at  all  events 
at  our  end,  with  clerks  with  some  knowledge  of 
the  langu^es ;  I  should  say  those  messages  you 
refer  to,  which  you  get  in  London,  do  not  pass 
through  tbe  hands  m  the  department  at  all.  If 
they  emanate  from  Italy  or  from  France,  you 
probably  get  them  delivered  direct  from  the  Sub- 
marine Company,  therefore  it  would  be  a  matter 
beyond  our  province. 

2304.  But  when  we  have  it  frtHu  the  General 
Poet  Office  ?— We  should  probably  deliver  to  you 
the  original  message  handed  to  us  by  the  Sub- 
marine Company ;  we  should  send  it  to  the 
Strand  by  tube,  and  deliver  it  from  there  by  hand, 
so  we  must  not  be  debited  with  the  blunders  in 
them. 

Mr.  Leveam  Gower. 

2305.  If  the  message  is  nonsense  do  you  deliver 
it,  or  do  you  send  it  back  to  ascertain  what  it  is  ? 
— If  we  get  the  messi^e  from  a  provincial  office 
it  passes  through  the  hands  of  the  foreign  staff, 
and  if  they  notice  that  tiie  message  has  been 
mutilated,  or  contains  nonsense,  we  should  obtain 
a  repetition,  or  correction. 

2306.  And  from  abroad  ?  —  From  abroad  we 
should  deliver  the  message,  and  if  the  sender 
nmiplained  of  it  we  diould  endeavour  to  rectify  it. 

Dr.  Cameron. 

2307.  Are  not  foreign  messages  generally  non- 
sense ;  that  is  to  say,  do  not  "^ey  come  in  codes 
vhich  are  perfectiy  unintell^ble  to  any  one  but 
ihe  sender  and  receiver  ? — Xes ;  that  only  refers 
to  Indian  and  American  messages ;  mess^ee  for 
the  Continent  are  generally  wntten  in  plain  lan- 
guage. 

Mr.  Goldsmid. 

2308.  The  messages  I  am  speaking  of  are 
entirely  family  mese^es,  which  go,  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  to  the  office  near  where  I  live ;  I  send 
from  there,  and  receive  from  there.  But  of  course 
it  is  d^cult  to  localise  a  mistake.  Now,  on 
another  point:  What  is  the  average  time  of 
your  London  messages  ? — Do  you  mean  locally ; 
from  one  part  of  London  to  another. 

2309.  Yes  ? — We  aim  in  the  central  office  at 
getting  ajMtrt  of  them  through  in  five  minutes. 

2310.  &ve  you  ever  succeeded? — Yes;  we 
get  a  lazve  portion  of  them  through  in  five 
minutes ;  that  is  only  one  stage  of  the  delav ;  I 
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think  the  result  on  the  whole  is  that  messages  get 
delivered  within  the  half  hour. 

2311.  That  does  not  agree  with  my  experience 
within  the  last  two  years,  because  messages  take 
&D  average  of  an  hour  and  a  half  in  London,  as 
far  as  my  experience  goes  ? — You  seem  to  have 
been  rather  unfortunate. 

2312.  Have  you  never  heard  that  is  the  general 
opinion  of  the  public? — No;  that  I  have  not 
heard.  Of  course  we  have  complaints,  but  I  have 
heard  from  a  great  many  that  the  traffic  is  done 
in  a  very  satisfactory  manner. 

2313.  Only  on  behalf  of  the  House  of  Corn- 
menu  and  the  Stock  Exchange? — No,  not  at  all ; 
I  speak  of  the  London  traffic  generaliy. 

2314.  What  is  the  avenge  life  in  your  service 
of  your  ordinary  clerks?  — I  have  not  worked  out 
the  average,  but  a  male  clerk,  if  he  has  reached 
a  certain  salary,  will  not  think  (of  leaving  unless 
BMuething  very  much  better  is  offered  to  him. 
Hie  female  clerks,  as  I  explained  before,  leave 
when  they  are  married. 

2315.  Is  not  it  a  fact  that  a  very  large  number 
of  the  male  clerks  leave  before  they  get  that  kind 
of  salary  ? — Yes. 

2316.  A  larger  proportion  leave  in  the  Govern- 
ment service  wan  left  under  the  telegraph  com- 
pany's service  ? — I  have  not  got  the  figures  of 
the  companies,  but  I  think  that  is  so ;  that  may 
probably  be  explained  in  tliis  way  :  since  the 
transfer  there  are  a  great  many  more  telegraph 
companies,  such  as  the  Western,  and  Brazilian, 
and  Eastern  Extension,  and  they  have  better 
chuices  for  the  clerks  than  in  the  postal  service. 

2317.  Do  you  find  that  the  women  require 
more  frequent  leave  of  absence  than  men  ? — The 
sick  leave  of  the  females  is  a  much  larger  per- 
centaee,  5^  against  2^.  As  to  annual  leave,  we 
give  mem  rather  less  than  males. 

2318.  Tn  order  to  make  up  for  the  greater  eick 
leave? — To  some  extent  it  would  make  up  that 

2319.  Do  you  find  that  boys  are  very  unsatis- 
&ctory  in  attendance  to  their  work  ? — The  mes- 
senger boys  ? 

2320.  No,  the  boy  telegraphists? — I  cannot 
say  that  we  have  particular  difficulty  with  Ihem 
any  more  than  you  might  expect  to  have  with 
boys,  but  of  course  we  have  to  break  them  into 
bnsinees  habits. 

2321.  In  your  opinion  would  it  not  be  more 
ntisfactory  to  employ  persons  of  superior  age  at 
a  somewhat  higher  rate  of  salary? — No,  in  my 
opinion  they  would  not  acquire  manipulation  so 
perfectly  or  so  quickly  as  a  boy  would.  We  find 
that  people  after  a  certain  ^e  have  great  diffi- 
culty in  acquiring  the  manipulation  at  all. 

2322.  Do  you  find  much  difficulty  in  control- 
ling the  staff  generally  ? — I  cannot  say  that  we 
have  any  particular  difficulty. 

2323.  Notwithstanding  the  very  large  num- 
bers tihat  you  have  in  your  office?— course 
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my  time  and  that  of  my  assistants  is  to  a  great  — 
«xtmt  occumed  with  that,  but  I  cannot  say  that  9  ^^7^ 
I  find  any  wfficulty  at  all  in  managing  them. 

Chairman. 

2324.  The  honourable  Member  for  Glas^w 
referred  to  the  failing  of  a  wire  and  the  po6tm|f 
of  telegrams  in  consequence.  In  such  cases  is 
there  the  slightest  difierence  made  between  a 
foreign  message  and  a  home  message  under  the 
same  circumstances? — None  whatever. 

2325.  It  is  not  the  case,  is  It,  that  there  is  any 
selection  of  messages  for  delay,  on  account  of 
the  distance  you  nave  to  travel? — I  cannot  say 
pontivdy  that  that  has  not  been  done ;  perhaps 
we  have  posted  the  foreign  traffic,  and  tried  to 
get  the  inmnd  traffic  over  the  inland  wires ;  that 
has  been  done. 

Dr.  Cameron, 

2326.  I  asked  the  last  witness  if  he  could  ^ve 
me  a  Keturn  of  the  number  of  messages  sent  irom 
one  of  your  divisions^  at  the  various  hours  during 
the  24 ;  during  an  ordinary  day  and  a  Saturday. 
{  think  the  Sight  honourable  Chairman  referred 
me  to  you  ;  could  you  give  me  that  ? — We  are 
getting  up  a  Return  for  you. 

2327.  It  does  not  include  that;  what  I  require 
is  the  number  of  messages  sent  from  the  metro- 
polis or  to  the  provinces  in  any  one  division  in 
your  central  station,  at  the  various  hours  of  an 
ordinary  working  day,  and  at  the  various  hours 
on  a  Saturday  ? — We  are  getting  up  the  very 
thing,  except  that  we  have  not  done  it  for  Satur- 
day. We  commenced  yesterday  morning,  at  nine 
o'clock,  and  left  oS  at  nine  this  morning ;  and  I 
can  show  you,  during  diose  hours,  every  message 
sent  from  two  divisions. 

2328.  You  cannot  give  me  in  addition  statistics 
for  Saturday  ? — It  can  be  done  with  a  great  deal 
of  extra  work. 

Colonel  Alexander. 

2329.  You  told  the  honourable  Member  for 
Bradford  that  women  are  inferior  to  men;  but  is 
it  not  true  that  the  class  of  women  attracted  by 
the  low  rate  of  wage  is  superior  to  the  class  of 
men  attracted  by  the  same  rate  ? — I  am  under 
the  impression  that  I  answered  that  question 
before. 

2330.  That  is  Mr.  Scudamore*B  opinion;  do 
yon  agree  with  that  ? — ^Yes ;  for  the  same  money 
we  should  ^t  a  better  class  of  females. 

2331.  Is  it  not  true  that  some  men  continue  in 
the  service  when  it  is  desirable  that  they  should 
leave  ? — Our  staff  is  mostiy  a  junior  staff ;  I  have 
no  experience  of  people  getting  old  in  the  ser- 
vice. 

2332.  What  did  Mr.  Scudamore  mean  by  their 
remaining  too  long  in  the  service'' — I  cannot 
ex[dain  what  he  meant. 
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Chairman. 

2333.  "What  position  do  you  hold  at  present 
in  counection  with  theWarOflice? — Inspector 
General  of  FortiGcations. 

2334.  From  a  communication  which  I  have  had 
from  the  Secretary  for  War,  I  m-esume  that  you 
are  authorised  to  give  the  War  Office  views  upon 
the  subject  of  the  employment  of  Boyal  Engi- 
neers in  telegraphy  ? — "x  es. 

2335.  I  need  not  ask  you  generally  whether 
you  have  not  had  a  large  experience  both  in 
the  necessities  of  the  army  at  home,  and  in  the 
necessities  of  the  army  during  war  ? — Consider- 
able experience ;  40  years*  service  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  in  time  of  peace  and  in  time  of  war. 

2336.  I  think  also  you  at  one  time  held  the 
position  of  Head  of  the  Boyal  Military  Academy 
at  Woolwich  ?— Yes. 

2337.  Have  the  necessities  of  the  army  re- 
quired a  great  use  of  the  telegraphs  in  time  of 
war? — The  telegraph  at  the  present  time  is  an 
essential  in  war ;  war  can  scarcely  be  carried  on 
without  it,  even  the  smallest  wars.  To  begin 
with,  the  smallest  war  in  which  we  have  lately 
been  engaged,  the  Ashanti  war ;  I  think  It  ia  not 
too  much  to  state  that  the  operations  in  that  ^var 
could  not  have  been  carried  on  as  they  were 
without  the  assistance  of  the  telegraph,  and  that 
the  telegraph  was  productive  of  very  great 
econompr  to  the  country  by  shortening  the 
expedition,  and  enabling  the  greatest  amount 
of  benefit  to  be  derivea  from  the  materials  and 
means  that  were  put  at  the  disposal  of  the  ge- 
neral. In  that  war  the  number  of  men  employed 
on  the  telegraphs  was  limited  to  25  ;  they  were 
scarcely  sunicient  to  carry  on  their  duties,  and 
I  tiiink,  in  fact  I  feel  perfectly  sure,  that  if 
Ihey  had  not  been  under  military  discipline,  the 
service  would  not  have  been  carried  out  in  the 
satisfactory  way  in  which  it  was. 

2338.  From  their  small  number,  were  they  not 
sometimes  invalided,  and  is  it  not  the  case  that 
you  had  great  difficulty  in  carrying  on  the  tele- 
graphic service  ?-»They  were  not  only  invalided, 
but  the  numbers  were  reduced  to  that  extent, 
and  the  men  were  so  ill,  that  on  one  occasion 
the  operator,  being  ill  with  a  very  severe  fever, 
was  laid  in  a  bed  in  the  telegraph  office,  with  black 
fellows  to  wake  him  up  whenever  they  saw  the 


Chairman — continued. 

signal  that  he  was  wanted,  and  to  assist  him  to 
the  instrument  to  read  and  transmit  the  messages ; 
it  was  under  difficulties  of  that  sort  that  the 
duties  were  carried  on  ;  and,  as  regards  the  line- 
men, that  is  the  men  who  had  to  keep  the  line  in 
repair,  they  were  detached  singly,  with  large 
parties  of  block  labourers  under  them,  among 
wbom  they  had  to  maintain  discipline,  and  I 
believe  there  was  not  a  single  case  of  any  man 
having  failed  in  his  duties,  except  when  he  was 
knocked  down  by  illness. 

2339.  Do  you  consider  it  necessary  that  the 
experience  to  be  derived  from  those  who  arc  to 
maintain  telegraphic  communication  in  time  of 
war  should  be  obtained  by  the  large  experience 
of  the  electric  telegraphs  of  the  country,  or 
could  it  be  done  by  a  special  system  of  military 
instruotion  ? — We  instruct  our  inen  in  the  use  o£ 
the  telegraph,  both  in  setting  up  a  line  and  in 
reading  and  operating ;  but  it  is  manifest  that 
unless  we  keep  a  large  number  of  men  in  the  service 
specially  employed,  and  unprofitably  employed, 
in  these  duties  we  could  have  no  body  of  men 
u^n  whom  to  depend  in  war;  it  is  essential 
with  telegraphers  that  they  should  be  constantly 
employea  at  their  specialty,  otherwise  they  lose 
the  faculty  of  working  with  quickness  and  accu- 
racy; and  it  seems  to  me,  therefore,  essential 
that  they  should  be  at  work  in  a  department 
where  they  constantly  get  that  practice.  We 
have  a  small  number  of  men  who  are  con- 
stantly employed  in  fortresses,  as  for  instance  in 
Malta  and  Gibraltar,  where  we  have  a  few  tele- 
graph stations :  but  tiiey  do  not  afford  us  a 
sufficiency  to  enable  the  War  Department  to 
have  men  whom  they  can  call  upon  for  service 
in  the  field.  In  fact  they  would  have  to  be  su^ 
plemented  probably  in  war,  in  order  to  enable 
them  to  carry  on  the  additional  duties  that  would 
be  required  of  them  iu  the  fortresses  where  they 
are  employed  in  peace. 

2340.  what  numberof  men  does  the  War  Office 
consider  it  necessary  to  have  in  a  state  of  training 
for  any  emergency  that  may  occur? — What  I 
think  we  should  like  to  have  in  addition  to  the 
men  that  we  actually  employ  ourselves  is  a  body 
of  about  160  men  ;  100  construction  men,  and  60 
clerks ;  that  would  enable  us  to  draw  a  sufficient 
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number  to  fill  up  the  tele^Aph  unit  that  we  have 
to  accompany  the  army  in  immediate  contact  with 
the  enemy,  and  also  give  us  some  assistance  in 
eomi^eting  the  permanent  lines  in  rear  of  the 
waaj.  if  we  were  operating  abroad.  I  foi^t  to 
mention  that  in  addition  to  the  telegraphers 
we  have  in  the  fortresses,  we  have  a  telegraph 
troop  who  are  specially  organised  to  accompany 
the  army  in  immediate  contact  with  the  cnem^. 
We  miuntain  a  certain  number  of  telegraphers  in 
ibat  troop ;  but  it  is  on  a  peace  estaolishment, 
and  we  should  require,  in  uie  event  of  war,  to 
add  to  them  in  order  to  bring  up  the  troop  to  the 
requirements  of  even  a  moderate  army. 

2341.  Then,  ia  it  your  contention  that  as  the 
Post  Office  has  now  the  monctpoly  of  telegraphic 
ccHnmunication  in  the  country,  it  is  essential  that 
the  army  should  obtain  facilities  from  the  Post 
Office  for  the  training  of  their  men  ? — Quite  so ; 
in  fact,  I  see  no  other  way  of  our  having  a  tele- 
graph corps  in  war ;  it  is  most  dcsiiable  to  take 
advantage  of  a  large  public  department,  who 
are  servants  of  the  State,  in  order,  if  possible, 
through  their  means  to  have  a  reserve  which 
would  be  available  in  war. 

2342.  Ia  that  the  case  in  other  countries  ;  for 
example,  in  France,  is  it  not  the  case  that  the 
Army  Telegraphic  Corps  is  under  the  Minister 
of  the  Interior? — The  whole  of  the  telegraphs 
in  France  are  under  the  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
and  they  detach  from  the  telegraph  service  what- 
ever is  requisite  for  the  army  iu'war.  I  believe 
the  Alilitary  Department  supply  waggons  and 
oariages,  and  all  that  is  necessary  for  their 
tran^rart ;  these  are  placed  under  the  charge  of 
the  Telegraph  Department  of  the  State,  vrhich 
ia  under  uie  Minister  of  the  Interior,and  are  Tinted 
and  inspected  from  time  to  time  by  a  military 
officer ;  immediately  upon  their  being  required 
either  for  manoeuvres  or  war,  they  are  horsed 
by  the  Train  Depiu'tment,  and  at  once,  with'  the 
assistance  of  the  telegraphers,  under  the  Minister 
of  the  Interior,  constitute  a  telegraph  corps  for 
service.  Then,  I  think  it  is  right  to  state  that 
the  position  of  France  is  very  different  from  this 
country  in  that  respect.  Some  of  the  men  employed 
on  the  telegraphs  in  peace  have  no  doubt  been 
in  the  army,  and  submitted  to  discipline ;  a 
sreat  number  of  them  are  men  who  are  liable 
lor  military  service,  and  immediately  they  are 
drawn  they  pass  under  martial  law  and  military 
discipline,  and  the  transition,  therefore,  ia  very 
unch  iacUitated. 

2343.  And  when  the  services  of  the  tele- 
ffrapbistB  are  supplied  by  the  Minister  of  the 
Interior  to  the  Army,  does  the  corps  of  tele- 
miphists  immediatdy  pass  under  martial  law  7 — 
Quite  sa 

2344.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  to 
draw  civilians  for  the  purposes  of  telegraphy  in 
war,  and  at  once  put  them  under  martial  law  in 
this  country? — You  cannot  do  so  in  this  country 
except  by  their  own  consent ;  and  if  they  have 
not  been  brought  up  under,  and  subjected  to, 
military  disciplme,  I  do  not  think  we  could  have 
the  same  dependence  upon  them  as  if  they  bad 
passed  some  lime  under  military  discipline,  and 
had  been  trained  to  it.  But  I  do  not  know  how 
far  it  might  be  possible  for  the  Post  Office  to  make 
arrangffluents  with  their  emplovfis,  as  a  matter 
of  contract  when  they  enter  their  service,  that 
they  should  be  liable  to  military  service,  and 
paas  under  martial  law  whenever  there  was  an 
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emergency.  That  is  for  others  to  consider*;  but 
it  might  be  a  matter  of  arrangement,  in  which  case, 
though  it  would  not  be  so  satisfactory  as  having 
men  who  had  been  prevously  trunedto  military  dis- 
cipline, still  if  tiie  whole  service  were  conducted 
in  that  way,  it  would  give  uB  a  f^ur  larger  body 
to  draw  from. 

2345.  Can  you  tell  us  what  is  the  course  in 
Germany  with  regard  to  the  training  of  military 
men  for  telegraphic  purposes  ?— In  Germany  the 
military  service  requires  such  a  large  number  of 
the  population,  that  a  very  large  proptHrtion  nS. 
employes  in  the  civil  telegraphs  have  been 
soldiers,  are  still  in  the  reserves,  and  therefore 
liable  for  military  service ;  immediately  tliat  they 
are  drawn  in  war  they  pass  under  martial  law,  and 
having  been  habituated  to  discipline,  are  pwfect 
soldiers. 

2346.  So  that  having  been  old  soldiers  imd 
still  subject  to  serve  in  the  reserve,  diey  can 
immediately  be  made  into  a  military  organisation? 
— Quite  BO ;  if  you  will  allow  roe,  I  will  read  a 
passage  from  a  report  from  General  Walker,  the 
Military  Attach^  in  Berlin,  on  that  subject ;  he 
says,  "In  thu  country  the  material  connection  is 
greatly  facilitated  by  the  system  of  unity  of 
establishment  under  one  head,  by  the  fact  that 
all  the  employes  are  State  servants,  that  a 
certain  proportion  of  them  are  soldiers  under  in- 
struction, and  that  nearly  all  have  at  one  time 
been  subjected  to  military  discipline.  In  no 
department  in  Korth  Germany  are  you  driven  to 
collect  the  personnel  required  to  be  employed  in 
war  out  of  a  purely  civilian  element;  orgmisa- 
tion  of  newly  put  together  departments  is  there- 
fore a  comparatively  easy  task."  That  applies 
not  only  to  the  telegraph,  but  to  railways  and 
several  other  departments  likewise. 

2347.  I  forget  whether  you  were  a  member  of 
the  Committee  upon  enlistment  of  messenger 
boys'* — I  was  not  a  member  of  the  Committee. 

2348.  Do  vou  know  what  that  Committee 
reported?— They  recommended  the  enlistment 
of  messenger  boys  who  had  acquired  some  litUe 
knowledge  of  telegraphy ;  that  they  should  then 
be  sent  to  Chatham  and  be  trained  there  at  the 
School  of  Military  Engineering  as  sappers,  with 
a  limited  amount  of  training,  not  quite  so  full  an 
extent  of  training  as  we  give  to  the  ordinary 
sapper,  and  that  then  they  should,  if  thev  liked, 
join  the  companies  of  sappers  employed  under 
the  Postmaster  General,  and  that  then  having 
served  their  time,  if  they  were  found  fit  for  the 
service,  they  should  continue  in  it  as  reserve 
men;  if  by  these  means  we  oould  get  a  reserve 
in  the  Post  Office,  the  small  force  of  160  men 
that  I  was  speaking  of  just  now  thus  supple- 
mented would  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  I 
should  hope,  supply  the  greaterpart  of  our  wants. 

2349.  But  practicaily  has  there  been  much 
recruiting  from  the  telegraph  boys? — I  believe 
not ;  but  Major  Webber,  who  is  going  to  appear 
before  you,  will  be  able  to  give  you  an  exact  state- 
ment. I  think  very  few  Iwys  have  enlisted  up  to 
the  present  time. 

2360.  I  do  not  know  whether 'you  have  con- 
sidered sufficiently  the  present  organisation 
of  the  Boyal  Engineer  force  emi^oyed  in 
telegraphing  or  its  future  oi^anisation  ;  but 
do  you  think  it  necessary  that  aU  the  men 
should  be  placed  in  one  division,  the  Post 
Office  giving  increased  facilities,  or  might  they 
not  be  ^aced  in  half  companies  wider  efficient 
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superintendence  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom  ? 
— It  is  very  desirable  thai,  thej  should  be  as 
much  as  possible  under  their  own  oftjcers  (of 
-course  their  officers  would  serve  under  the 
higher  officers  of  the  Telegraph  Department), 
and  for  the  purpose  of  being  under  their  own 
officers,  I  think  the  best  arrangement  and  the 
most  convenient  would  be  to  give  them  certain  dis- 
tricts, so  that  their  otbcers  should  be  able  to  look 
after  them  and  see  that  their  discipline  was  kept 
up;  and  the  men  also  would  generallj  feel 
more  satisfaction  in  working  under  their  own 
officers.  There  is  another  point  connected 
with  this  question  which  is  of  importance :  some 
parts  of  our  coasts  are  more  assfulable  than 
others,  and  I  think  if  they  were  placed  in  the 
districts  which  are  most  accessible  in  case  of 
war,  it  would  be  satisfactory  to  feel  that  they 
were  there. 

2361.  But  if  they  were  distributed  in  half 
companies  under  their  own  officers,  could  you 
not  obtain  a  more  varied  experience  by  having 
them  in  different  kinds  of  country ;  some  on  the 
coast,  some  in  the  interior,  some  in  mountainous 
districts,  some  in  plains ;  could  yon  not  obtain  a 
greater  experience  by  their  being  scattered  under 
one  general  officer  for  the  whole? — I  do  not 
think  there  is  that  great  variety  of  work  in  Eng- 
land {i  fancy  not)  which  would  render  that 
eeBentul.  One  district  of  the  country,  except, 
perhaps,  the  NorUi  of  Scotland,  would  give  them 
much  the  same  experience  as  another ;  but  I  do 
not  see  any  objection  to  their  taking  districts,  or 
divisions  of  diatricts,  where  they  were  not  all  to- 
gether ;  they  might,  for  instance,  take  Kent,  and 
perhaps  the  Norfolk  district,  and  have  a  party  of 
oiviliim  operators  in  an  intermediate  district.  I 
do  not  mean  that  the  whole  force  sfaonld  be  abso- 
lutely together,  but  that  they  shouldbe  soarruiged 
as  that  they  should  be  under  their  officers  whether 
by  half  companies  or  by  whole  companies. 

Colonel  Alexander, 

2352.  Can  you  tell  the  Committee  about  what 
time  a  proposal  was  made  by  the  War  Office  to 
employ  Boyal  Engineers  in  the  Postal  Telegraph 
Department? — It  was  made  first  in  February 
1869. 

2353.  Who  was  the  officer  who  made  the  pro- 
posal at  that  time  on  the  part  of  the  War  Office  ? 
—I  do  not  know  with  whom  it  originated  abso- 
lutely, but  Mr.  Cardwell  was  fully  cognisant  of  it 
at  the  time,  and  it  was  made  in  his  name. 

2354.  It  was  Sir  Edward  Lngard,  was  it  not  ? 
"—Sit  Edward  Lu^ard  wrote  Uie  letter  to  the 
Post  Office  forwardmg  the  proposition, 

2355.  Have  you  ever  seen  the  correspondence 
which  passed  between  Sir  Edward  Lugard,  on 
the  part  of  the  War  Office,  and  Mr.  Scudamore 
on  the  part  of  the  Post  Office,  at  that  time  ? — 
Yes. 

2356.  Yon  have  told  the  Bight  honourable 
Gentieman  in  the  Chair  that  lelegraphs  in  time 
of  war  are  absolutely  essential,  as  at  Aehantee ; 
do  you  think  that  in  future  military  operations, 
the  power  to  work  telegraphs,  as  well  as  lay 
them  down,  should  be  forthcoming  with  as  little 
delay  as  possible  ?— Certfunly,  we  could  not  un- 
dertake a  war  without  having  means  of  l^ng 
and  working  telegraphs  with  the  army. 

2357.  And  for  that  {wrpose  you  told  the  Com- 
mittee, in  the  errait  of  any  suddoi  emergency 
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men  in  this  employment  ought  to  be  in  constant 

practice  ?— Yes. 

2358.  And  I  understood  you  to  tell  the  Bight 
honourable  Gentleman  in  the  Chair  that  that 
object  would  not  be  attained  by  practising  tele* 
graphy  as  a  drill  in  time  <^  peace? — ao;  tite 
men  must  be  constantly  in  the  habit  of  workii^ 
the  telegraph,  otherwise  they  get  rusty  at  it. 

2359.  Therefore  I  suppose  I  am  right  in  saying 
lhat  it  was  the  object  oi  the  War  Office  to  or^ 
nise  and  to  employ  a  force  in  time  of  peace  which 
would  be  available  in  time  of  war  at  a  triffing- 
cost  to  the  State  ? — Yes ;  and  I  may  state  that 
that  is  Mr.  Hardy*s  view  on  the  subject 

2360.  And,  as  1  understand,  the  (Tily  condi- 
tion made  by  the  War  Office,  when  the  Boyal 
Engineers  were  employed,  was  that  they  were 
liable  to  withdrawal  from  the  Post  Office  in  the 
event  of  war? — That  was  the  principal  conditi<m. 
There  were  some  other  conditions  as  regards  pay- 
ment, but  that  was  the  condition  as  re^rds  mili- 
tary service. 

2361.  It  was  understood,  I  believe,  that  the 
Boyal  Engineers  employed  by  the  Post  Office 
should  have  received  a  previous  triuning  at  the 
Boyal  Engineer  establishment  at  Chatham  in 
the  theory  and  practice  of  telegraphy  ? — Yes. 

2362.  Were  the  men  employed  on  this  duty 
volunteers,  or  were  they  sent? — 1  think  they 
were  volunteers  at  the  first,  but  we  should  have 
no  difficult)  in  sending  men  if  it  were  necessary. 
We  adopt  the  system  of  employing  volunteers  as 
far  as  possible,  the  same  as  we  do  on  the  survepr ; 
but  if  we  have  tr^ned  men,  and  we  require 
them,  we  detail  them  for  any  duty  we  consider 
them  fit  for.  I  think,  in  the  first  instance,  they 
were  all  volunteers,  and  I  believe  they  always 
have  been  so  since,  except  in  cases  of  eme^ency, 
when  we  have  assisted  the  Post  Office.  For  in- 
stance, the  other  day  there  was  a  storm  which 
brought  down  a  great  many  of  their  wires ;  they 
came  to  us  for  assistance,  and  the  men  weve 
detailed  for  the  duty  then  as  a  matter  of  course. 

2363.  My  reason  for  addng  you  whether  dieee 
men  were  volunteers  was,  uiat  in  some  corre- 
spondence which  is  now  before  me  it  has  been  said, 
that  soldiers  empldyed  in  the  Telegraph  Depart- 
ment of  the  Post  Office  have  not  the  same  in- 
centive to  work  as  civilians ;  do  you  concur  ia 
that  opinion?— Not  in  the  least;  I  think  they 
have  uie  same  incentive :  they  have  a  prospect 
of  promotion  before  them  if  they  serve-well  and 
are  intelligent  in  their  work.  I  should  say  that 
they  have  quite  the  same  incentive  as  any 
(dvilian. 

2364.  It  was  provided,  was  it  not,  in  the 
original  stipulations,  that  men  failing  in  the  ne* 
cessary  qualifications  should  be  sent  oack  to  the 
War  Office  ?— Yes  ;  and  we  should  continue 
that  system  in  the  case  of  men  £ulii^  either  as  to 
character  or  as  to  their  capacity  tor  work;  in 
either  case  we  should  take  men  back  to  th«r 
military  duties. 

2365.  I  suppose  the  arrangements  which  apply 
to  the  Boyal  Engineers  employed  in  the  Ord- 
nance Survey  are  applicable  also  to  those 
ployed  in  the  Post  Office?— Yes;  in  &ct,  the 
^stem  is  much  the  same  as  regards  men  in  Uie 
Post  Office  as  it  is  with  those  on  the  eurrej ; 
and  I  may  state  with  re^d  to  their  fitziess  for 
the  vrork  that  I  believe  it  is  alnuMt  an  unheard 
of  thing  (I  mentMm  this  as  testifying  to  the 
manner  m  which  supers  do  thttr  wo^)  for  a 
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coroplunt  ever  to  have  arisen  from  the  conduct  of 
sappers  on  tiie  Burrey.  For  the  laat  40  years 
or  more  they  have  bad  extraordinary  powers 
|:iTen  to  them  by  the  Legislature  ;  they  can  walk 
into  au^  gentleman's  house  and  make  it  a  station 
for  takmg  angles,  or  for  observation  ;  and  I  can- 
not call  to  mind  a  single  case  of  complaint 
from  the  conduct  of  the  men ;  I  think  that  is  a 
great  tribute  to  lliem,  and  shows  tbat  they  are 
to  be  trusted  as  in^^duals  wfien  they  are  away 
from  their  officers,  but  subject  to  being  lookra 
after  by  them,  and  to  military  discipline. 

2366-7.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  the  employ- 
ment of  soldiers  has  a  tendency  to  keep  down 
the  price  of  civilian  labour,  and  it  is  likewise,  to 
a  <%rtain  extent,  a  safeguard  against  strikes? — 
Yes,  no  doubt  it  is.  1  believe  the  Postmaster 
General  was  enabled  to  control  a  strike  on  one 
occasion  in  Dublin,  and  another,  I  have  heard,  in 
liancheater,  by  the  fact  of  his  having  sappers  at 
bis  disposal ;  and  certainly  in  other  trades  we 
liave  been  enabled  to  control  strikes  by  means  of 
the  sappers.  In  the  buildii^  trade,  for  instance. 
On  many  occasions  where  strikes  have  taken 
place,  in  building  operations,  we  have  been 
enabled  to  put  sappers  to  the  work,  and  so  have 
conteoUed  me  strike,  and  we  have  been  enabled 
to  continue  our  works ;  and  the  same  reasoning 
would  apply  to  the  telegraph. 

2368.  In  your  opinion,  iu  the  event  of  an  in- 
vasion, would  civilians  be  as  competent  as  sol- 
diers to  work  the  telegraphs  in  the  vicinity  of  a 
hostile  force  ? — I  doubt  it ;  you  must  have  men 
under  military  discipline.  In  fact,  we  had  expe- 
rience of  that  in  the  Crimea ;  we  had  a  civihan 
force  there,  the  Armv  Works  Corps,  and  there 
waft  very  great  difficulty  in  carrying  on  the  duties 
with  them;  there  were  constant  complaints; 
their  rations  were  not  what  they  oi^ht  to  be,  or 
ih&i  lodging  suitable;  there  were  c<miidaint8, 
and  it  was  a  subject  of  constant  trouble  and  diffi- 
culty with  the  head-quarters  to  keep  these  men 
satisfied,  and  to  keep  them  to  their  work.  And 
I  should  be  afraid,  with  that  experience  before  me, 
that  if  we  were  dependent  entirely  upon  civilians 
in  immediate  contact  with  the  enemy,  where  they 
would  be  subject  to  hardships  (not  that  they 
would  not  stand  the  hardships  equally  well^ 
firom  their  not  being  under  military  discipline,  it 
would  be  more  likely  to  cause  discontent. 

2369.  Have  you  ever  considered  the  question 
of  forming  a  reserve  force  o£  experienced  tele- 
gn^ihists  ? — Yes.  I  stated  to  the  Chairman  just 
now,  I  think,  that  the  men  after  passing  their 
period  of  short  service  in  the  Post  Office,  if  they 
were  fit,  and  could  be  continued  in  the  postal  ser- 
vice, would  form  in  course  of  time  a  yerj  useful  re- 
serve; of  course  receiving  some  consideration  fr(»n 
the  military  department  in  the  shape  ot  reserve 
for  the  power  that  the  Government  would  have 
over  them  of  calUng  them  out  in  the  event  of 
war. 

2370.  It  was  always  understood,  I  believe, 
that  the  officers  and  men  employed  by  the  Post 
Office  should  receive  rates  of  pay  norresponding 
with  those  in  force  for  officers  and  men  of  the 
Koyal  Engineers  employed  in  surveys? — Yes, 
on  the  Ordnance  Survey. 

2371.  The  minimum  rate  of  pay  received  by 
non-commissioned  officers  and  men  of  the  Royal 
fUijrineers  employed  on  the  Ordnance  Survey  ii^ 
I  ^nfc,  1 A  a  day,  gradually  increasi^,  is  it  not» 
to  a  Bom  not  exceeung  4s.  %  day  ?— K  is  about 
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that.  I  will  not  tax  my  memory  to  the  exact 
figures;  but  that  is  about  it. 

2372.  I  see  in  tiie  correspondence  also,  to  which 
I  have  already  alluded,  that  in  May  1870  Lord 
Hartington,  who  was  then  Postmaster  General, 
tells  the  Treasury  that  the  rate  of  pay  proposed 
for 'the  Boyal  Engineers  is  low,  and  that  the 
military  labour  thus  employed  would  be  in  sub- 
stitution civil  labour,  much  required  at  pre- 
sent, and  with  difficulty  obtained.  You  would 
infer  from  that,  I  suppose,  that  economy  was  an 
important  element  in  the  idea  of  the  employ- 
ment of  the  Koyal  E^neers  ? — No  doubt  about 
it.  In  asking  for  '^easury  sanction  to  the 
employment  of  the  Boyal  Engineers,  I  think  the 
Postmaster  General  made  use  of  those  very  words. 
I  think  I  have  the  letter  here.  Mr.  Scudamore 
forwards  a  letter  from  Mr.  CuUey,  the  Engineer- 
in-Chief  of  the  Department,  in  which  he  states 
that  he  can  find  suitable  employmetitfor  the  corps 
of  En^eers ;  and  he  says,  **  As  the  Engineer  re- 
ports tiiat  the  prtmosed  rates  of  pay  are  low,  and 
as  the  military  labour  thus  to  be  employed  will 
merely  be  in  substitution  for  civil  labour,  which 
is  much  required  at  present,  and  can  with  diffi- 
culty be  obtained,"  iney  requested  the  sanction 
of  the  Treasury  to  the  ^ployment  of  the 
sappers. 

2373.  Mr.  Cnlley,  writing  to  Mr.  Scudamore 
on  9th  November  1869,  says  that  the  rates  of  pav 
are  low,  that  labonrers  in  England  for  such  work 
receive  from  2  s.  6  </.  to  3 «.  per  diem,  skilled 
labourers  from  8  «.  4  to  4  <.  6  and  5  s.  per 
diem,  and  tiiat  the  introduction  of  military  labour 
will  lead  to  discontent  among  our  present  staff, 
as  they  would  consider  their  rate  of  pay  endan- 
gered. I  wish  to  ask  you  whether  that  circum- 
stance, although  naturally  annoying  to  the  staff, 
would  not  be  very  advantageous  in  the  intereets 
of  eoonomv  ? — No  doubt  it  would ;  but  I  think  it 
should  be  Wne  in  mind  that  the  pay  to  which 
Mr.  CuUey  alludes  is  the  extra  pay  in  addi- 
tion to  the  military  pay  of  the  soldier,  and  that 
the  soldier,  if  you  consider  all  that  he  is  paid, 
probably  receives  more  than  the  civilian,  al- 
though there  is  a  less  char^  upon  the  Port 
Office,  the  military  pay  having  been  hitherto 
borne  by  the  War  Department ;  so  that  I  do  not 
think  it  would  create  any  jealousy  with  oivilian 
labour.  The  onployment  of  men  in  that  way 
would  t^d  perhaps  to  check  the  rise  of  wages  if 
we  could  give  an  unlimited  number  of  solcuers; 
but  that  we  cannot  do ;  we  are  limited  as  to  our 
numbers. 

2374.  But  as  the  number  of  Boyal  Engineers 
is  not  increased  by  the  number  of  men  lent  to  the 
Post  office,  it  follows,  does  it  not,  that  it  must  be 
more  economical  to  onploy  Royal  Engineers  in 
the  Telegraph  Department  of  the  Post  Office  than 
dvilians? — No  donbt;  but  I  think  there  is  a 
point  of  economy  which  should  be  considered 
apart  from  that.  I  stated  just  now  as  regards 
the  Ashanti  War,  that  great  economv  had 
occurred  from  the  fact  o£  were  having  been  a 
telegraph ;  in  fact,  the  war  would  not  have  heen. 
brougm  to  that  prompt  solution  that  it  was  if 
thore  had  not  been  a  telegraph ;  and  I  maintain 
that  the  shortening  of  that  expedition  has  pud 
for  the  employment  of  these  men  in  the  Post 
Office  many  times  over ;  though  it  is  difficult  to 
reduce  it  to  a  money  calculation,  I  have  not  the 
slifi^hAest  dovbt  in  my  own  nund  that  the  effect 
has  repaid  the  oatlaj  atvexal  tunes  over. 

k4  2375.  I  see 


Lieut.  G«D. 
Sir  /,  Z.  A. 

R.B.,  K.GJ. 

13  May 
1876. 
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Colonel  Alexander— coaAnneA. 
2375.  I  eee  that  Mr.  Cnlley,  who  seems  to 
have  desired  the  snccess  of  the  plan,  writes  about 
the  same  time,  "  The  civilian  staff  will  not  I  think 
look  favourably  on  the  arrangement"  I  suppose 
that  woUld  account  to  a  certain  extent  for  the 
jealousies  that  have  arisen  ? — It  would  ;  but 


Colonel  Alexander — conHnned. 

they  were  to  be  scattered  aboat  in  small  parties 
of  20 ;  but  I  think,  in  the  first  instance,  the  ob- 
ject being  well  defined,  it  was  left  to  be  worked 
out  in  detail  according  aa  experience  might 
dictate,  and  that  Lord  Cardwelrs  proposition 
afterwards,  to  bring  them  all  together,  was  due 


I  really  do  not  see  why  the  civilian  staff  should    perhaps  more  to  the  experience  that  had  been 
look  upon  it  in  that  point  of  view.   We  have  had    obtuned  in  the  two  or  three  years  that  had 
no  difficulty  at  all  in  the  survey.    There  is  a 
large  civilian  subordinate  stafi'  employed  on  the 
survey  and  there  has  been  no  jealousy,  and  no 
difiiculty  in  working  with  them ;  and  I  think 


it  was  perhaps  an  unfounded  apprehension  in 
this  case  that  there  might  be  difficulties  and 
fncUon  between  the  two;  I  should  hope  that 
there  would  be  no  difficulties. 

2376.  In  October  1870,  Mr.  Scudamore  asks 
the  War  Office  for  50  additional  men,  but  in 
doing  so  he  says, "  that  this  additional  force  is 
only  required  to  meet  the  severe  pressure  under 


elapsed  since  the  first  detachments  joined  the 
Post  Office.  It  was  thought  that  the  time  had 
arrived  for  a  more  complete  organisation. 

2381.  And  that  military  organisation  and  dis- 
cipline is  the  keystone  of  the  whole  system,  as 
you  have  stated  to  the  Right  honourable  Gentle- 
man in  the  Chair? — I  think  so. 

2382.  Lord  Cardwell  had,  I  think,  in  view 
the  farther  object  also  of  affording  the  Royal 
Engineers  an  opportunity  of  dealing,  as  he  says, 
with  the  higher  branches  of  telegraphy  ?—  "Yes, 
that  was  one  of  the  objects.    As  regards  the 


which  the  engineering  staff  of  the  department  at    question  of  economy  which  you  asked  me  just 


this  moment  labours,  and  that  the  services  of  the 
50  men  now  a^ed  for  will  not  be  required  after 
the  present  pressure  has  ceased."  Tlmt  sentence 
appearsfuUy  to  recognisejdoes  it  not,  the  advantage 
and  economy  of  employing  the  Royal  Engineers 
when  civilian  labour  is  scarce  and  dear? — Yes, 
and  that  was  the  case  when  the  telegraphs  were 
laid  in  ScoUand.  They  were  specially  applied 
for  then,  in  consequence  of  the  difficulty  of  find- 
ing men  to  carry  oit  the  telenaph  works  through 
that  open  country,  and  of  lodging  them ;  it  waa 
represented  by  the  postal  authorities  that  tliis 
work  was  peculiarly  adapted  for  sappers,  who 
could  be  encamped  out,  and  would  raise  no 
difficulties;  and  furthermore,  the  difficuUiee 
were  so  great  that  the  assistance  of  soldiers  of 
the  line  was  given  to  lay  those  telegraphs ;  these 
men  arc  in  the  habit  of  working  under  the  super- 
vision  of  sappers;  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 


noWj  I  think  there  is  another  point  of  consider- 
able importance  which  I  omitted,  which  is,  that 
die  telegraph  stores  in  charge  of  the  Postmaster 
General,  which  he  keeps  as  a  reserve  to  meet 
accidents,  and  which  he  must  have  with  a  lar^e 
establishment  of  that  sort,  would  immediately 
supply  the  requirements  of  the  military  service 
in  case  of  war,  and  to  a  great  extent  render 
unnecessary  the  keeping  of  a  double  reserve,  one 
at  the  War  Office  and  one  at  the  Post  Office. 
I  may  state  that  in  reports  which  I  have  seen 
from  Germany,  they  consider  that  there  is 
very  great  advantf^  and  economy  from  having^ 
the  materiel  of  the  Post  Office  at  the  disposal  oi 
the  military  authorities  in  case  of  necessity. 
TikCf  have  the  advantage  of  having  the  latest 
inventions  and  all  materials  of  the  latest  patterns; 
whereas  if  the  War  Department  were  compelled 
to  keep  a  reserve  of  materiely  without  opportuni- 


presence  of  the  sappers  enabled  the  work  to  be  ties  for  expending  it  in  peace,  it  would  probably 
carried  on  by  their  means.  *    **  '  ^   *   ' 

2377.  And  as  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  are 
very  thinly  populated,  I  suppose  there  might 
have  been  some  difficulty,  except  at  enormous 
cost,  in  procuring  adequate  civilian  labour? — 
That  was  one  of  the  gronnds  upon  which  the 
request  was  made  to  the  War  Office  to  furnish 
sappers  for  that  particular  duty. 

2378.  Do  you  think  civiliana  would  have  liked 
living  in  tents  under  tbe  circumstances  ? — I  can- 
not say  whether  they  would  like  it  or  not,  but 
there  might  be  a  difficulty  in  ordering  them  to 
do  so. 

2379.  I  observe  that  on  the  21st  of  August 
1871,  Lord  Cardwell  proposed  to  the  Postmaster 
General  the  organisation  of  '*a  military  tele- 
graph reserve  force  in  connection  with  the  State 
tel^raphs."  Was  not  this  proposal  to  a  certain 
extent  made  because  the  Royal  Engineers  were 
at  that  lime  employed  away,  as  you  have  already 
told  us,  from  their  own  officers,  without  regard  to 
military  oi^ntsation  ? — I  believe  it  was,  because 
ihey  were  rather  scattered ;  it  was  with  a  view 
of  bringing  them  more  together. 

2380.  It  traa  stated  that  the  original  idea  was 
to  employ  them  in  different  parts  of  the  country 
sn  eqnads  of  some  20  men  under  an  officer,  befcnre 
this  proposal  of  Lord  Cardwell's,  that  is  to  say  ? 
— Many  of  the  arrangements  in  ^e  first  instance 
were  made  by  word  of  mouth,  and  I  do  not 
remember  to  have  seen  in  the  correspondence 


in  the  course  of  a  very  few  years  in  this  age  of 
progress  be  superseded  by  improved  materiel; 
we  are  constantly  obliged  in  the  War  Depart- 
ment to  get  rid  of  old  materiel  at  a  great  loss, 
because  it  is  almost  useless  from  this  cause. 

2383.  I  think  the  idea  of  the  War  Office  was 
at  that  time  to  organise  the  force  on  the  basis  of 
that  which  exista  in  North  Germany,  namely, 
the  "  Etappen  "  Telegraph  Service  ? — Very  mudi 
so. 

2384.  And  to  form  a  district  embracing  the 
more  important  military  stations,  such  as  Chat- 
ham, Dover,  Aldershot,  Winchester,  Portsmouth, 
to  be  allotted  to  the  Royal  Engineers  ? — Yes. 

2385.  Do  you  know  whether  the  telegraph  woa 
much  used  by  the  German  army  during  the  bom- 
bardment of  Paris? — They  had  it  laid  down  into 
all  their  batteries,  I  believe  the  whole  of  them, 
or  at  any  rate  very  nearly  the  whole  of  them. 
General  Walker  says,  "  The  net  cff  wires  which 
encircled  Paris  proceeded  from  permanent  bases, 
of  which  the  chief  was  at  Versailles.  During 
the  bombardment  a  wire  was  laid  into  nearly 
every  battery,  or  group  of  batteries ;  there  hod 
been  also,  frcm  a  very  early  period  of  the  invest- 
ment, direct  communication  between  tlie  head- 
qaartcrs  of  the  third  army,  and  each  main  body 
of  the  outposts.**  On  tJie  question  of  cost  there 
are  some  facts  as  to  what  the  Germans  did 
during  the  war,  which  might  be  interesting.  In 
Ae  campaign  of  1864  (that  waa  wi&  Denmark), 


(I  was  not  at  the  War  Office  at  the  time),  that    tiiey  laid  down  about  714  English  miles  with 
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Colonel  ^/**an<fcr— continued. 

1,908  miles  «f  wire,  and  25  telegraph  stations, 
at  a  cost  of  about  14,000 1 

2386.  In  September  1871,  Mr.  Scudamore 
writes  that  his  department  is  perfectly  ready  to 
instruct  in  manipulation  as  many  men  as  the 
Secretaiy  for  War  may  desire  to  have  toained. 
Can  you  state  whether  many  men  have  been 
toiined  as  manipulators? — Not  bo  many  as  we 
€^ould  have  wished.  [  believe  very  few;  but 
Major  Webber  could  give  you  the  exact  number. 

2387.  On  the  6th  of  October  1875  I  observe 
the  present  Secretary  for  War  writes  a  very  im- 
portant letter  to  the  Postmaster  General,  recom- 
mending the  extension  of  the  employment  of  the 
Jloyal  Engineers  on  the  advice  of  his  Boyal 
Highness  the  Field  Marshal  Commanding  in 
Chief,  and  p<»nting  out  their  valuable  services  at 
Adianti ;  are  you  aware  of  the  existence  of  that 
letter? — Yes;  it  was  written  in  consequence  of 
the  number  of  Koyal  Engineers  employed  having 
been  reduced  very  considerably;  and  I  think  his 
Boyal  Highness  was  quite  of  the  opinion  that 
unless  they  could  be  increased  beyond  what  they 
are  at  the  present  time,  it  was  almost  useless  to 
keep  up  the  fiction  of  a  military  body  employed 
under  the  Postmaster  General ;  the  number  was 
«o  small  that  there  would  not  have  been  enough 
for  us  to  draw  from,  even  for  the  smallest  war. 

2368.  In  the  same  letter,  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  War  pointe  out  that  in  the  event  of 
war,  the  War  OflSce  would  have  no  resource  but 
to  endeavour  to  entice  men  by  high  wa^es  from 
the  postal  service  to  the  Army,  which  would 
tend  to  cripple  the  pratal  service  without  ^ving 
an  eflScient  body  of  men  subject  to  milituy 
service;  do  you  concur  in  that  opinion? — 
Entirely. 

2389.  In  connection  with  that  letter,  wiil  you 
allow  me  to  draw  your  attention  to  a  paragraph 
in  the  Postmaster  General's  letter  to  the  Trea- 
sory  (which  I  dare  eay  you  have  seen),  in  which 
he  says,  that  "he  has  the  less  hesitation  in 
making  the  suggestion  for  the  withdrawal  of  the 
Boyal  Engineers,  because  he  is  confirmed  in  the 
opinion  that  no  great  benefit  can  arise  from  the 
employment  of  so  small  a  bod^  of  men  perma- 
nently on  telegraphic  ei^^eermg,  by  the  tenour 
of  recent  communications  firom  the  Seo'etary  of 
State  for  War."  The  letter  to  which  I  have 
alluded,  I  suppose,  must  be  one  of  the  communi- 


Colonel  Alexander — continued. 

cations  referred  to? — I  do  not  remember  that 
letter. 

2390.  This  is  a  letter,  dated  the  23rd  Decem- 
ber 1875,  it  is  a  reply  to  tiie  Departmental  Com- 
mittee of  the  Treasury  {handing  itto  the  Witness)  ?  ■ 
— Tes,  I  remember  this  letter. 

2391.  And  in  the  letter  to  which  I  have  alluded 
the  Secretary  for  War  advocates,  not  the  with- 
drawal, but  the  extension,  of  the  area  in  which 
the  Boyal  Engineers  are  employed  ? — Quite  so. 

2392.  In  fact,  he  only  objects  to  the  paucity  of 
the  numbers  employed  ? — Quite  so. 

2393.  Did  not  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War 
write  to  the  Postmaster  General  in  1875  sug- 
gesting an  inquiry  into  the  possibility  of  the  ex- 
tension of  the  employment  of  the  Boyal  Engi- 
neers ? — Yes. 

2394.  What  was  the  answer,  do  you  know,  of 
the  Postmaster  General  to  that  request ;  I  think 
he  declined  the  inquiry,  did  he  not? — Yes,  he 
declined  the  inquiry. 

2395.  On  the  ground  that  the  withdrawal  of 
the  Royal  Engineers  was  then  under  considera- 
tion ? — That  the  whole  question  was  under  ihe 
consideration  of  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  fF.  B.  Denison. 

2396.  Did  I  rightiy  understand  one  of  your 
answers  to  the  honourable  Member  to  be,  that 
when  men  of  the  Boyal  Engineers  are  employed 
in  telegraph  service,  the  pay  which  they  receive 
from  the  Post  Office  is  in  addition  to  their  pay 
from  the  War  Office  ? — Yes. 

2397.  And  therefore  the  cost  altogether  would 
make  the  emjployment  of  the  Boyal  En^neers 
more  expensive  to  the  country  than  tiiat  of 
civilians? — Yes,  rather  more.  The  system  fol- 
lowed is  the  same  as  that  in  the  military  service 
of  the  Boyal  Engineers.  The  pay  of  the  Boyal 
Engineers  is  made  up  of  pay  and  working  pay. 
We  give  them  a  daily  pay,  the  same  as  the  sol- 
diers ;  and  in  addition  to  that,  when  employed  on 
the  works  we  give  them  worldng  pay ;  and  it  is 
that  working  pay  which  the  Postmaster  General 
pays  them. 

2398.  And  the  two  together  come  to  more  than 
the  pay  of  a  civilian,  as  I  understand  you? — The 
two  together  come  to  more,  although  tite  charge 
on  Ihe  Post  Office  is  less. 


Uent-Gen. 
Sir  J,  L.  il. 
<Stmmon«, 

R.B.,  K.C.B. 

13  May 
1876. 


Major  Chables  Edmund  Webbbb,  b.b.,  called  in ;  and  Exaauined. 


Chairman. 

2399.  You  are  a  Major  in  the  Royal  Engineers, 
Iffe  you  not? — I  am. 

2400.  And  what  position  do  you  now  hold  ? — 
That  of  a  divisional  engineer  in  the  postal  tele- 
graph service  of  the  eastern  division. 

2401.  Have  you  since  the  commencement 
been  in  charge  of  the  Boyal  Engineers  under  the 
Post  Office  ?— I  have. 

2402.  Since  the  25th  of  December  1870  ?— 
Since  the  20th  of  May  1870. 

2403.  And  in  December  1870  the  eastern 
engineering  division  of  the  postal  telegraphs 
was  formed,  was  it  not  ? — Kot  in  its  present  size. 
A  division  was  allotted  to  the  Boyu  Engineers 
of  about  half  its  present  nze. 

2404.  And  in  1872  it  was  increased,  was  it 
not  ? — It  was. 

.  0.104. 


Chairman — continued. 

2405.  Is  the  division  now  a  considerable  one  ? 
— It  contains  2,26a  miles  of  line,  and  9,960  miles 
of  wire.  Of  the  miles  of  wire  3,790  odd  are  on 
the  road. 

2406.  How  many  instruments  have  you  in 
your  division  f — 710, 

2407.  How  many  officers  and  men  do  yott 
employ  ? — Four  officers  and  43  non-commissioned 
officers  and  sappers ;  besides  occa^onally  a  few 
more,  numbering  as  many  as  1 0  in  ordinary  con- 
struction works,  and  assisting  in  muntenance. 

2408.  Does  your  force  adapt  itself  to  the 
division  of  the  ordinary  civil  force,  such  as  the 
divisional  engineer,  superintendents,  inspectors, 
and  linemen? — Yes ;  perfectly.  The  senior 
officer  takes  the  duty  of  divisional  engineer ; 
the  next  officers,  captains  and  lieutenants,  take 

O  the 
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'Major  CA«v-man<-~centiiiaed. 
'  ^«M*r,  B.E.  ^jjg  duty  of  Buperiatcndents ;  8et^««it'inqors  and 
Serjeants  take  the  duty  of  inspector  and  etaef 
derk ;  the  corporals  take  the  duty,  as  a  rule,  of 
derk,  and  -B(»ae  of  a  lineman ;  and  sappers,  of 
finemen,  storemen,  andimechaoics. 

2409.  At  present,  I  think,  you  have  56  alto- 
■gether,  costin?  the  Post  Office  3,863  l,\5g.  &d.? 
—At  present  I  have  only  47  ;  6Q  was  the  num- 
ber ^ich  we  had  in  the  previoae  year,  in 
1875. 

2410.  The  47  costing  to  the  Post  Office  how 
much  ?— It  is  3,200  7,  odd. 

2411.  £.3,240,  is  it  not?— Yes. 

24 1 2 .  W  ben  did  criticisms  arise  in 
-  Post  Office  on  the  cost  of  the  divisitm  main- 
tained, by  die  Royal  Engtnvers? — 1  beoane 
aware  of  them  immediately  after  the' conohision 
of  the  sitting  of  the  Gomaaittee  of  the  Treasury 
last  aummer'  on  the  telegraphs.  The  Committee 
sent  me  a  Paper  which  contained  a  statement 
comparing  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  the 'eastern 
division  with  that  of  the  north-western  division 
and  north-eastern  division. 

2413.  And  a  propoea}  w«».made,  was  it  not,  to 
place  civil  labour  instead  of  military  labour  in 
the  eastern  division? — No  Buch  proposal  was 
CTer  made  to  me ;  but  I  have  heard  of  the  Post- 
master  General's  Keport  or  reply  to  the  Trea^ 
snry  0<rmmittee*s  Report,  and  I  have  seen  it 
referred  to  in  the  public  papers,  and  from  tliat  I 
drew  the  conclusiou'^at  it  was  so  proposed. 

2414.  What  is  the  average  of  the  total  pud 
by  the  War  Office  and  Post  Office  proportion- 
ally?—The  total  pav  per  head  is  HOI  about, 
of  which  the  War  Office  pays  about  46  tmd 
the  Post  Office  64/. 

2415.  That  reduced  to  decimals  makes,  does  it 
not,  the  War  Office  pay  '425,  and  the  Post  Office 
pay  '575? — About  that;  tiiat  decimal  I  have 
taken  from  the  results  of  several  years,  being  an 

'average. 

2416.  Do  you  contend  that  upon  tiie  whole 
there  has  been  a  saving  of  cost  to  the  Post  Office 
over  civilian  labour  by  the  employm^t  of  your 
force? — I  do. 

2417.  I  find  here  that  as  the  total  amount 
paid  in  salaries  in  six  years  by  tiie  Post  Office  to 
tlie  Royal  Engineers  for  maintenance,  iSa^e  is  a 
sum  of  15,362   ?— Yes,  that  is  right 

2418.  You  always  keep,  however,  do  yon-not, 
a  redundant  force  ? — I  do, 

2419.  Does  that  amount  to  1,720  ?— I  should 
like  to  answer  that  question  in  this  way:  it 
depends  what  is  considered  a  redundant  force  for 
the  maintenance  of  that  division. 

2420.  A  redundant  force  would  be  the  number 
of  men  necessary  to  keep  up  the  system  of  train- 
ing beyond  what  you  require  for  maintenance? — 
Yes ;  then  I  think  the  men  under  training,  that  is 
to  say,  the  men  who  are  not  remuneratively  em- 
ployed, have  cost  out  of  that  15,362  ^e  sum 
of  1,720  /. 

2421.  The  cost,  then,  in  salaries  of  the  Royal 
E^ineers  due  to  actual  work  would  be  the 
di6%rence  ? — It  would. 

2422.  How  much  does  that  amount  to? — 
£.  13,642. 

2423.  Now,  can  you  compare  that  with  the 
salaries  which  the  Post  Office  would  have  paid  to 
its  own  civilian  engineers,  had  that  district  been 
kept  up  by  civilians  can  compare  the  salaries 
with  the  salaries  which  I  see  in  uie  Estimates  as 
being  given  to  individuals  <k  the  same  rank,  and 


CAatrnranwootxtinaed. 

in  the  same  number;  that  is  to  say,  that  if  the 
Post  Office  had  employed  in  the  division  iliat 
same  number,  I  know  by  the  Estimates  what 
their  salaries  would  have  amounted  to. 

2424.  What  would  ihey  have  amounted  to?— 
£.23.725. 

2426.  Then  theresult  is  that  you  consider  yOu 
have  made  a  saving  of  10^083  /. ;  is  not  that' so  ? 

t  eannot  say  that  I  Aave  made  that  saving ;  I 
can 'Only  say  uiat  if  the  civil  dmavonal  enginear^ 
Buperintendi^t,  inspector,  lineman,  clerk,  &c., 
hud  been  employed  at  the  same  work,  they  would 
:have  cost  10.083/.  more  than  was  actually  paid 
by 'the  Post  Office  to  the  Royal  Elngneers. 

2426.  Is  it  not  the  oase  that  if  you  requird'to 
redtwe  the  numb^  of  persaas-  necessary  for  main- 
taining any  district,  nie  Royal  Engineers  are  a 
great  convenirace  by  having  no  claims  for  pen- 
sion ?— I  think  so ;  it  seems  to  me  to  be  'tiie 
oase. 

2427.  Is  it  not  theioase  just  now,  that  as  it'is 
admitted  that  diere  is  a  lai^  excess  in  the  enf^i- 
neering  - division  of 'die  Post  Office,  such  exoeas 
cannot  be  diminished' witliout  many  going  into 
t^e  psnsion  list  ?' — I  am  only  aware  as  to  that  by 
report. 

2426.  Do  you  coincide  ivith  Sir  Lintom  Son- 
mons  in  thinking  that  t&are  should  be  about 
160  men  empk^ed  bo^  in  maintenance  and  as 
elerks  for  the  use  of  the  army  ? — I  do. 

2429.  That  is  not  in  excess  of  what  might  be 
required,  you  think  ? — I- should  rather  like  to  put 
it  that  ^at  is  the  number  which  would  be  suffi-  • 
cient  in  ordinary  eases,  or  even  moderatdy 
extraordinary  oases  of  emergency,  to  supply  the 
army  with  the  number  of  telegraphists  which 
would  be  required,  supposing  war  broke  out. 

2430.  And  are  you  ot  opinion,  from  your  know- 
ledge of  the  sobject,  that  you  could  not  get  that 
experience  by  military  schools,  instead  of  deriving 
it  from  the  Post  Office? — Yes,  1  am  sure  m 
that. 

2431.  Why  ? — Because  having  had  experience 
of  engineering  works  of  various  kinds  in  Ay 
hfe,  lam  quite  certain  ^lat  an  amateur  know- 
ledge of  any  art  of  that  kind -is  worse  than  use- 
less, and  that  is  order -that  every  man  should  be 
ready  for  every  - emergency,  he  must  not  only  be 
trained  in  theory,  but  he  must  be  trained  in  prac- 
tice. 

2432.  Have  you  found  your  sappers  sufficient 
for  the  line  maintenance ;  do  they  require  much 
instruction  before  they  beeune  useful  in  main- 
tuning  the  lines  ? — I  think  that  after  a  man  has 
been  employed  in  constructing  a  line,  or  repair- 
ing a  line  for  six  months,  that  is  to  say,  a  sapper 
who  is  a  mechanic  already,  if  he  is  a  fairly  in- 
telligent man,  after  having  been  employed  six 
months  as  an  assistant  lineman,  he  can  be  fairly 
trusted  to  maintain  a  district  of  the  size  which  is 
generally  allotted  to  a  lineman  under  the  Post 
Office.  But  I  have  found  many  men  failures, 
and  I  have  got  rid  of  tliem.  I  have  perfect 
facility  for  getting  rid  of  these  men ;  and  gene- 
rally when  they  have  made  a  mistake  a  second 
time,  if  it  is  a  serious  one,  I  send  them  off ; 
that  is  to  say,  I  get  the  War  Office  to  take 
them  away.  For  instance,  a  mistake  in  finding  a 
fault;  I  mean  to  say,  of  course,  through  careless- 
ness. 

2433.  Does  tiiat  explain  the  number  of  men, 
whidi  I  see  in  your  return,  who  have  been  re- 
moved for  ineffidency? — As  a  rule,  most  of 
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those  haye  been  removed  era.  aocomt  of  net: 
proving,  effioien^ 

2434.  Out  of  the  240  mea-that  I  see  7«h  -bwA 
employed,  16  bam  been  removed  for  ioeffinency, 
and  28  for  miaoondnct? — Yes;  bnt  a  coneidoiv 
aUe  number  of  those  men  were  net- employed  in 
maiiiteMace,  beoaiiise<  thati  applies  to.  the  total. 
212  who  have  pMMd  throngli  the  service. 

2435.  It  is  240  in  my  return     IW  hundred, 
and  forty  is  made  up  by  28  who  went  away, 
and  came  baek<;  but  nine offieers  and  212-n<»i- 
commiesioned  officers  and  sappers,  are  the  actual 
uumber  of  individuals  who  hare  bew  employed  r 
under  the  Post  Office. 

2436.  N0W4  wUlat  your  men  have  had  ctmsfr* 
denble  experiedaee  in  maistajmng  lines^  hftve 
you  been  able  to  give  them  that  practiee  as  to 
teleg^pluo  eUrks  tbit  you  would  desire? — No. 

2487.  What  have  been  yourdiffieultiesP-^That 
no  arEM^eraeokta  have  been  made  sueh.aaJ  think 
w<ttild  conduce  to  the  sueeeeaful  employment  of 
soldien  in  telegraph  offices.  A  certain  number 
liai«  bem  trained,  thali  is  to  say,  there  have  been 
2l.nQn-cemuuraioned  officMrs  and  supers  placed: 
at  my  request  in  telegraph  offices,  and  there  thc^ 
haire  been  empkred-for- periods- varying  from.one 
to  two  yeacB,  and  maaj  of  them  mive  learnt  to 
beeome  venf  efflcieBt  olerhs,  but  the  number  21. 
is  of  course  very  sasalL  At  any  one  tine  it  has 
never  been  large,  and  at  the  time  of  the  ^hanti 
war  it  was  only  five ;  we  could  only  lay.  our 
hands  upon  five  men  whom  we  oould  troet.  to 
send  abroad  fcnr  tiiat-work. 

2438.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  that  work  is  the 
onewlkioh  you  particularly  desire  to  have  your 
men  trained  in  ? — I  think  of  the  two  iti  is  the 
work  that  certainly  requires  moat  special  trail- 
ing, beewue  a  soldier  of  the  Boyal  Engineers 
beipns  his  work  asA  maintenance  man,  as  a^me- 
chaiuc,  which  ^ves  him  a  very  considwable 
fadlity ;  in  fact,  he  has  <mly  to  apply  his  know- 
]e(^  to.  the  partioalar  mechanjcal  verkvhichi 
heiift  called  upcnato  perform;  whereas- a  telegraph 
clerk  is  a  man  who  has  learnt  a  languagCi  and  I 
have  no  hesitation  in -saying  that  that  requires  a 
very-special- tsBUUBg,  and  a  connderable  amount 
ofpraetiee. 

2439.1  Now-  may  I  ask,  in  your  experience,  with ' 
the  Bwrveyorsof  the  distraota,  have  you  found  many  - 
depaitm«dEital  difficulties  to  the  extension,  of  the 
system  of  employit^  Koyal  Enginem? — -Not.the 
slightest*  ThO'SurveycaahavesIvayagivwiimeio 
understand  that  ^y  w«uld  take  as  many  soldier 
clerks  as  f  sent  to  them. 

2440.  So  far  as  the  surveyors  are- cooceroed, 
you  hwre  received  con^al  support? — ^Nothing 
coold  bd  jxu>re"8o. 

244L  Are  you  aware  thftt  the  War  Office  has 
baeia  deurous  that  extended,  facilities  should  be. 
given  for  the  inmteuetioa  of  the  RoyaUlngiaecrs 
asr  teletinif4tt6  clerks  ?—'Yiefi.  I  was  a>menbery 
of.  a.  committee  which  satin  1874  at  the  Post 
Offioe  on  the  sul^eet,  and  that  cooanittee  was  the 
remit  of  a .  lettar  whiob  waa.  written;  by  Mr* 
CardnreU  to  thePoatnutster  GeBeralipoittting  out 
tlwb-tliese  was- one  meajwrof  obtaining  young 
telegj^qp^stsy  th^ia.to>say  fron  the  ranks  of  the 
nwianr^r-boyfl.  The  suggestion  I  may  tell  the 
Comnuttoeoiwatetfromiime;  it  was  not  originated 
bj^DM^.bui  it  waa^madia  to  me  by  Mn.Stowe,  the 
metropolitan  surveyor^  who .  infinrmed  me  •  that 
theve  was  aJaige  nuidber  <^  boys  who-  left  tlq^ 
service-  centiA»^y»  wfatoe  BerHoes  b«  thon{^  1 
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mi^fat  be  veay  uaefuUy  diverted  into  the  anny.  ^^^W^V^^'^ 
It  munediately  su^ested  itself  to  my  mind  that 
if  they  bad  aoquired  (and  I  was  aware  that  in  my     '  i^^^ 
district  a  large  number  of  messenger 'boys  did. 
acquire)  a  certain  amount-of  knowl^ge,  that  part 
of  the  knowledge  whidt  use  alone  can  give,  oi 
woiking  telegraphy  these  were  the  very  youths^ 
that  I  wanted ;  and  moreover  as  they  w«:e  many  - 
of  tkem  leaving  tiie  service  without  having  any  ■ 
empleymcnft,  it  was  a  very  good  en^loyment  to 
induce  tbeaa  to  .come  into.    It  struck  me  that  this 
was  an  airangement  which  would  euit  not  only 
the  Post  Office  very  well,  butalso  would  suit  the 
War  Office  very  well. 

2442.  And  what  has  been  the  result  of  the 
labaura  <^  that  coaumttee  ? The  committee 
made  a  report.  (Mr.  Orodby  was  the  chairmsn), 
and  I  have  never  heard  anything  mere  officially 
in  anjr  way  about'the  result;  but  I  understand  that 
the  repeat  of  the  committee  is  with  the  Trea- 
sury. 

Mr.  John  Holma,  . 

2443.  I  tlnnk  you  heard  >  the  evidence  given 
by  Sir  Lintom  Simmons? — I  did. 

2444.  He  stated  that  ymi  could  ^ve  a  limited 
numibM;  of  m«i  from  the  Engineers  for  this  par- 
tioular  work  in  which  they  are  engaged  to  the 
Post  Office  ? — I  have  always  understood  that  the 
Secretly  of  State  had  limited  the  number. 

2445.  I  think  the  numbers  in  the  United  King- 
dom are  something  like  3,500  to  4,000  Koyal 
Engmeere  ? — Yes,  the  whole  corfts. 

244&  Then  under  the  short  service  which,  as  - 
I  understand,  is  an  eight*yeara'  engagement, 
those  men  would  be  passing  out  at  scunething  like 
the  rate  of  400  to  500  a  year,  provided  the  system 
is  carried  out  ? — A  lasge  nuinber  would  passout; 
I  sboidd.aay,  perhapsi  a  little  under  300. 

2447.  Then  would  you  toll  the  Comnittee 
how  long,  in  your  ojunion,  it  is  necessary  to  keep 
a  man  to  make  him  a  thorough  engineer  and  sol- 
dier ? — One  year  is  sufficient  to  train  him  as  & 
soldier,  and  one  year  as  a  sapper* 

2448.  Then  at  the  end  of  that  time,  at  the  end 
of  two  years,  he  might  be  perfectly  qualified-to 
take  other  work,  .swm  as  yon  are  engaged  in  ?— 
Quite. 

2449.  Then,  practically,  that  would  give  you 
a  flow  of  probably  1,700  to  2,000  men,  provided 
they  did  go  in  that  ratio  after-  two  years  ?— It 
would. 

2450.  Then  tb^e  would  be  no  difficulty  what- 
ever in  getting  any  nuasfaer  of  engineer  soldiers 
to  perform  the  duties  which  you  now  put  them 
to  undor  the  postal,  service? — Provmed  that 
after  their  training  an  unlimitod.  number  could 
be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Post  Office. 

2451.  Then  you  have  no  men  at  the  present 
time,  I  suppose,  that  have  passed  into  the  re- 
serve nndev  your-  service  ? — None  of  the  men 
trained  in  the  Postal  Telegraph  Service  have 
been  passed  into  the  reserve;  shortly  we  shall 
have  some. 

2452.  You,  I  snppose,  think  it  would  be  a 
^reat  advant^e  if  the  reserve  stoek  of  material 
m.tbe  Post  Offiee  was-  audi  as  would-be  eueng^  . 
to,  serve  both  their  own  purpoeea  and  the  pur-  - 
poses  of  the  War  Department  in  case  of  invan 
eion  ?~I   have  always  thought  that  a  most* 
important  mnwBi    The  reserve  8t(»es  of  the 
Poetal  Telegn^  stores  ought  to  be  made  av«Av . 
aUe  for  aaiiatanM  i^.time  of  war.- 

O  2  2453.  Can 
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Mr.  John  Holms — continued. 

2453.  Can  you  tell  the  Committee  how  that 
in  oarried  out  in  Gkrmaa^;  is  the  railitaij 
reBerve  of  naaterial  a  reserve  apart  from  their 

festal  reserve,  or  are  the  two  in  connection  ? — 
cannot  state  that  as  a  positive  fact  ^  but  I  know 
this  from  having  been  with  the  German  army 
very  frequently,  both  during  actual  service  and 
in  time  of  peace,  that  all  the  resonrces  of  the 
State  in  Germany  are  brought  into  use  for 
military  service,  and  that,  therefore,  they  would 
never  raise  the  question  ;  it  would  never  be 
supposed  that  there  could  be  any  doubt  on  the 
matter,  that  the  reserve  stores  of  the  Telegraph 
Department  of  the  State  would  be  available. 

2454.  My  point  is  this :  have  they  in  Germany 
one  reserve  of  material,  or  have  they  two ;  one 
reserve  belonging  to  the  Army,  and  another  re- 
serve belonging  to  the  Post  Office  ? — The  only 
reserve  that  they  have  belonging  to  the  Army  is 
of  the  special  materials,  which  are  only  applicable 
for  war  service. 

2455.  For  field  service  ? — For  field  service. 

2456.  Is  the  Postal  Telegraph  system  of  Ger- 
many manned  by  the  engineers,  or  by  civilians  ? 
— Certainly  not  by  the  engineer  soldiers  of  the 
army ;  all  the  population  is  trained  to  arms, 
and  is  only  kept  in  the  army  while  undergoing 
that  process.  The  engineer  soldier,  as  soon  as 
he  is  trained  as  such,  goes  back  to  his  employ- 
ment in  civil  life;  and,  therefore,  it  would 
be  altogether  contrary  to  the  principle  of  the 
German  army  to  take  that  man,  as  We  do  in 
this  cotmtry,  and  put  him  into  a  dviX  dtipart- 
ment  of  the  State ;  but  the  moment  war  breaks 
otat,  every  man  in  the  reserve  who  is  a  tele- 
graphist becomes  available  for  the  army  as  such ; 
BO  much  so,  that  General  Von  Chauven,  who 
was  Director- General  of  Telegraph  s  in  the  year 
1866,  informed  me  at  that  tune,  that  far  from 
there  being  any  indisposition  on  the  part  of  the 
telegraphists,  or  the  employes  of  the  civil  tele- 
graph staff,  to  go  on  war  service,  he  found  great 
difiiculty  in  preventing  their  going,  so  many  of 
them  claiming  to  be  allowed  to  serve  in  the  field. 
So  that  the  circumstances  in  the  two  countries 
are  totally  different. 

2457.  I  wanted  to  get  at  thi?,  whether  they 
did  anything  to  induce  men  who  have  been  in 
the  engineer  service,  after  passing  their  time 
with  the  colours,  to  go  into  the  postal  telegraph 
service  ;  they  do  not  induce  them  in  any  way,  as 
I  understand  your — No  inducement  is  offered. 

2458.  Can  you  tell  the  Committee  anything 
about  France,  in  that  respect? — Nothing  more 
than  that  all  the  employes,  within  certain  ages, 
belong  to  the  sedentary  army ;  as  soon  as  Uiat 
army  is  called  out,  l^ey  are  liable  to  become 
telegraph  soldiers. 

Mr.  Charles  Allsopp. 

2459.  Have  you,  and  the  officers  under  you, 
the  same  travelling  expenses  as  the  other  divi- 
sional engineers  ?■ — Yes. 

Colonel  Alexander. 

2460.  The  number  of  B<^al  Engineers  em- 
ployed by  the  Post  Office  has  varied  from  time 
to  tame,  I  think,  has  it  not? — From  21  up  to 
167,  reduced  now  to  53,  including  the  clerks  in 
the  offices. 

2461.  Can  yon  tell  the  Committee  on  what 
principle  these  augicentations  and  reductions 
were  carried  out?— The  augmentations  were 


Colonel  Alexander— contimied, 

carried  out  as  the  necessities  for  asnstance  in  th& 
engineering  branch  of  telegraphs  arose,  and  the 
reduclions  were  carried  out  at  my  recommenda- 
tion from  time  to  time.  I  considered  myself  re- 
sponsible that  the  Post  Office  did  not  have  in 
its  employment  more  men  than  it  seemed  to  me 
to  require,  and  I  made  recommendations  that  the 
reductions,  namely,  from  ox  officers  and  167 
men,  to  four  officers  and  53  men,  should  be 
effected. 

2462.  Was  the  knowledge  acquired  by  the 
men  who  returned  to  the  War  Office  made  useful 
in  other  branches  of  the  service  ? — Yes.  These 
men  who  were  so  trained  have  been  employed, 
some  of  them,  in  the  Persian  telegraph  service 
others  in  the  torpedo  service ;  others  went  to  the- 
Gold  Coast;  some  went  to  India,  and  so  forth. 

2463.  Then  the  Committee  may  assume,  I  sup* 
pose,  that  having  regard  to  the  efficiency  of  the 
postal  telegraph  service,  it  is  desirable  to  pass  as 
many  men  as  possible  through  the  department? 
— Yes. 

2464.  Does  this  system  allow  of  a  frequent 
change  of  officers? — Not  so  frequent  certainly  as 
that  of  the  men.  The  officers  are  responsible, 
not  only  for  the  training,  but  for  the  efficiency  of 
the  duties  which  the  Post  Office  intrusts  them 
widi ;  and  if  they  were  frequently  changed  it 
would  be  impossible  for  both  services  to  be  pro- 
perly looked  after. 

2465.  Can  you  tell  the  Committee  the  amount 
of  work  performed  in  the  construction  of  tele- 
graphs by  the  Royal  Engineers  in  various  parts^ 
of  the  country  ? — Roughly  speaking,  they  have 
conslructed  and  renewm  Imes  dealing  with  about 
6,400  miles  of  wire,  in  various  parts  of  the 
country. 

2466.  Do  you  consider  that  the  employment  of 
the  Royal  Engineers  in  this  particular  part  of  the 
work  has  be^  successful  ? — I  think  so.  It  has 
answered  two  purooses ;  the  work  has  been  fairly 
well  done,  and  the  men  who  were  employed  on 
construction,  being  mechanics,  rapidly  became  fair 
telegraph  constructors. 

2467.  You  gave  the  Right  hononn^lc  Gentle- 
man in  the  Chair  just  now  the  proportion  of  the 
cost  paid  by  the  Post  Office  and  the  War  Office 
in  the  eastern  division.  Have  you  made  any 
similar  calculation  for  the  other  divisions,  and  if 
so  what  is  your  conclusion  from  the  comparison  ? 
— My  conclusion  is  that  the  salaries  paid  by  the 
Post  Office  in  the  eastern  division  are  less  in  pro- 
portion to  the  numbers  employed,  dian  in  any 
other  division. 

2468.  Have  you  had  any  experience  in  any 
other  department  of  the  employment  together  of 
soldiers  and  dvilians  ? — Yes,  I  was  employed  for 
a  short  time  once  on  the  Ordnance  Survey,  in 
that  service  the  employment  of  soldiers  and 
civilians  together  is  very  successful;  there  is 
no  clashing ;  each  rises  in  his  own  particular  line  j 
and  it  is  well  known  amongst  the  civil  employes 
that  the  total  pay  which  toe  soldier  receives  is 
about  equal  to  wnat  the  civilian  receives  for  the 
same  work ;  and  there  is  no  idea  in  ^e  mind  of 
the  civilian  that  because  the  Surrey  Estimates 
only  bear  the  soldiers'  working  pay,  werefore  it 
is  to  be  supposed  that  the  soldier  is  per  se  cheaper 
than  he  is.  That  fact  being  well  known  in  the 
Ordnance  Survey  Department  leaves  no  ground 
for  any  feeling  on  the  subject. 

2469.  So  that  in  an  economical  point  of  view 
it  ia  also  successful  in  the  Ordnance  Survey? 

Yee, 
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— Yes,  because  the  soldiers  that  are  employed  in 
the  Chrdnance  Survey  are  employed  upon  work 
for  which  they  are  paid  the  same  as  the  Civil 
staff,  but  the  State  baa  the  advantase  of  retuning 
their  services  as  soldiers  for  wmch  they  are 
always  available. 

2470.  I  observe  that  Mr.  Cnlley  says  in  a 
r^p<nrt  on  the  Hoyal  Engineers,  dated  the  2dth 
01  October  1875,  that  the  number  of  linemen  he 
would  require  to  replace  the  Royal  Engineers  in 
the  eastern  division  is  20,  and  that  he  could  pro- 
vide the  necessary  superintendents,  inspectors, 
and  clerks  from  the  existing  civil  maintenance 
staff;  do  you  concur  with  him  in  his  opinion? — 
I  have  no  doubt  that  he  could.  I  see  by  a  report 
which  has  been  made  by  Messrs.  Graves  and 
Preece  that  there  is  a  very  large  margin  of  su- 
pervising staff,  superintendents,  inspectors,  and 
clerks,  who  at  present  are  not  remuneratively 
employed.  The  Engineer  in  Chief  of  the  Postal 
Telegraphs,  Mr.  Cnlley,  when  he  wrote  that,  no 
doubt  was  aware  that  such  was  the  case;  and 
under  those  circumBttuices,  if  he  could  find  20 
linemen  there  was  no  difficulty  in  his  saying  that 
he  could  provide  for  all  the  rest  of  the  staff  neces- 
aary  to  maintain  the  eastern  division. 

2471.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  existing  civil 
saperintendenta,  inspectors,  and  clerks  m  the 
sub-divisions  contiguous  to  the  eastern  division 
were  withdrawn,  could  the  existing  staff  of  the 
eastern  division  undertake  the  supervision  of  those 
divisions  without  increasing  its  numbers? — Yes, 
I  have  always  been  aware  that  the  supervising 
staff  of  the  eastern  division  has  been  in  excess  of 
its  wants.  I  believe  I  may  with  safety  say,  that 
I  have  stated  so  before ;  and  if  at  any  time  a 
similar  arrangement  had  been  necessary  there 
would  have  been  no  difficulty  in  the  supervising 
staff  of  the  eastern  division,  also  fin<^ng  the  line- 
men, takii^  over  an  increased  area  m  country. 
The  ailment  tells  both  ways. 

2472.  Which  arrangement  from  an  economical 

g)int  of  view  would  be  most  advanti^eous  to  the 
08t  Office  ?~If  the  Post  Office  had  not  to  pen- 
non the  supervising  staff,  which  would  have  to  be 
dispensed  ■wiih,  of  course  the  extension  of  the 
dirtrict  maintuned  by  the  Boyal  Engineers,  so 
that  the  supervising  staff  now  in  the  limited  area 
of  the  eastern  divittion  should  be  applied  to  a  much 
larger  area,  would  be  most  economical.  I  am  not 
aware  of  the  amount  of  those  pensions,  but  I 
know  that  those  pensions  must  eventually  lapse ; 
80  that  eventually  it  must  be  an  arrangement  of 
economy. 

2473.  I  believe  Mr.  CuUey  also  says:  "The 
Post  Office  cannot  afford  to  give  the  Koyal  En- 
gineers a  larger  division ;  for  the  larger  the  area 
the  greater  the  public  inconvenience  in  the 
event  of  the  military  being  drafted  away."  Now 
sould  you  meet  the  inconvenience  spoken  of  bj 
Mr.  Culley  in  any  way  ? — Yes ;  presuming  that 
the  division  maintained  by  the  soldiers  was  also 
intended  in  the  case  of  prolonged  war  to  con- 
tinue the  supply,  necessity  for  which  would 
azise,  I  think  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  the 
first  instance  in  reducing  the  numbers,  maintun- 
in^  that  division  to  the  absolute  necessities  of  the 
daily  maintenance  of  the  division,  which  is  quite 
different  from  the  necessities  of  the  periodical 
muntenance ;  reducing  its  number  on  an  emer- 
gency very  much  below  even  the  strength  put 
down  in  the  report  of  Messrs.  Graves  and 
Preece.   I  should  be  able  in  a  very  few  days  to 
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draw  in,  from  the  reserves,  men  who  had  pre- 
vionsly  been  trained  to  take  their  place,  men  not  jjav 
so  good  for  active  service  as  those  whom  I  should  1876. 
send  out,  so  that  the  Post  Office  would  not 
suffer ;  and  by  such  an  arrangement,  Z  have  no 
doubt  that  with  the  assistance  that  could  be 
afforded  from  the  other  divisions  of  the  country, 
the  Post  Office  service  would  suffer  little  or  no- 
inconvenience  from  these  men  being  suddenly 
withdrawn,  even  to  three-fourths  of  their  num- 
bers ;  I  should  pledge  myself  to  that  result. 

2474.  Let  me  also  draw  your  attention  to  this 
statement  of  Mr.  Culley  j  he  says :  "  The  officer 
commanding  the  Ropru  Engineers  must  either 
(a)  reduce  staff,  and  its  expense,  until  his  main- 
tenance will  compare  favourably  with  that  of  the 
civilian  divisions,  and  by  so  doing  make  it  im- 
possible for  him  to  train  a  sufficiently  large  corps 
of  telegraphists,  or  (i),  ^ass  as  many  officers  and 
men  through  the  training  as  he  can,  without 
lessening  the  efficiency  of  his  maintenance ;  thus 
saddling  the  Post  Office  with  even  a  larger  ex- 
pense than  ^t  present,  and  placing  the  Boyal 
Engineers  in  the  false  position  ot  being  con- 
sidered an  incumbrance."  Which  of  theae  two 
courses,  in  your  opinion,  would  be  the  right  one 
to  pursue  ? — I  agree  with  Mr.  Culley  that  the 
latter  one  is  the  right  one  io  pursue,  if  it  was  a 
recognised  arrangement  that  the  Royal  Engi- 
neers were  there  solely  for  the  purposes  of  train- 
ing ;  but  at  the  same  time  I  think  that  then  no 
comparison  should  be  drawn  as  to  what  it  costs ; 
or.  If  any  comparisons  are  drawn,  a  certain  sum 
ought  to  be  set  aside  for  the  actual  necessities  of 
the  maintenance,  and  a  certain  sum  should  be  set 
aside  representing  the  actual  cost  of  training. 
If  that  were  done,  there  would  be  no  doubt  or 
difficulty  in  the  matter;  it  would  then  be  de- 
cided, as  the  country  must  pay  for  the  whole, 
who  should  pay  for  it. 

2475.  Mr.  Culley,  in  the  same  report,  says 
that  at  most  the  Post  Office  should  pay  the  Koyal 
E^ineers  no  more  than  it  would  cost  the  Post 
Office  to  man  the  eastern  division  by  its  own 
CivU.  staff ;  and  this,  he  adds,  would  be  the  pay  of 
20  linemen  and  mechanics.  Now  do  you  think 
that  this  statement  puts  the  case  fairly  between 
the  two  departments  ? — No,  I  do  not ;  because 
I  think  that  work  done,  man  for  man,  is  work 
done  ;  if  I,  or  an  officer  acting  as  superintendent, 
or  a  sapper  do  a  day's  work,  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  pay  for  that  day's  work  should  be  charged  to  ^ 
the  department  for  whom  the  work  is  done.  The 
Post  Office,  in  1870,  was  quite  aware  that  100 
men,  including  officers,  were  going  to  be  placed 

at  its  disposal ;  and  if,  at  the  end  of  1875,  their 
services  have  been  so  arranged  as  not  to  be  re- 
munerative to  the  department,  it  seems  to  me 
that  it  must  be  either  the  fault  of  the  individuals 
who  had  been  so  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Post  Office,  or  it  must  be  the  fault  of  the  dis- 
posal of  their  services ;  I  do  not  think  that  the 
War  Office  should  be  responsible  if  their  ser- 
vices have  not  been  remuneratively  employed. 

2476.  Have  yon  read  the  evidence  already 
taken  before  the  Committee,  as  to  the  appoint- 
ments made  in  the  maintenance  staff  of  the  tele- 
graphs before  the  year  1872  ? — I  have  read  some 
of  the  evidence. 

2477.  At  what  date  had  the  Post  Office  agreed, 
with  the  sanction  of  the  Treasury,  that  the  em- 
ployment of  a  force  of  100  Boyal  Engineers  and 
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WM^-^m,  thw  officers  in  the  PMtal  Telegraph  Serrke- 
was  deeinible  ?—  Eturlf  in  the-  year.  1870. 

2478.  Th«n,.in  the  face  of  this,  bow  can  you> 
aceount  for  the  circiinwtaace  that  the  Post  Office 
inereased  their' Btaff-beforo  the  year  1872?— The 
oiUy  way  I  can  ftocount  for  that  ia,  that  tfaey^id 
not  coQeider  that  the  offioera-  sad  soldiers  of  the 
Boyol  Eogiqeers  wore^  likely  to  be  of  so  much 
use  to  them  as  those  individuaia  when  they 
brought  on  to  their,  maintenance  staff*  That,  is 
the  only  way  in  which  I  can  aceount  for  it.  I 
have  no  conclusion  to  draw  from  it. 

2479.  Have  you  read  the  evidence  of  Blr. 
Graves,  taken  before  this  Committee  ? — I  have. 

2480.  If  you  turn  to  the  evidence  of  Mr. 
Graves  you  will  see  that  Mr.  Graves,  in  answer 
to  Question  1:^79,  states  that  a  Koyal  Engineer 
18  per  se  as  efficient  as  a  ciirilian  ;  now,  how  do 
you  account  for  the  assumption  that  he  makes, 
that  in  some  way  or  other  the  north-western 
division  contrives  to  get  a  greater  value  of  work 
per  head  out  of  the-  men  employed  in.  it? — I 
think  that  the  assumption  is  founded  on  a  de- 
ceptive bans,  that  the  basis,  is  the  resttlt  of  ccout 

Sarisons  which  must  necessarily  cause  a  wrong 
eduction  to  be  drawn. 

2481.  Will  you  give  any  examples  of  that? — 
In  the  first  place  Mr.  Graves,  in  his  comparison 
as  to  the  mileage  of  wire,  oidy  dealt  with  the 
mileage  of  wire  on  th&  road  in  the  two  divisions. 
He  does  not  state  whait  value  should  bcdeducted 
in  each  for  the  supervision  of  the  maintenance  of 
wires  on  railway's,  and  he  has  not  told  the  Com- 
mittee that,  if  in  a  given  area  of  country  all  the. 
wires  were  on  the  railway,  except  the  short 
branches  to  the  towns,  he  would  still  by  the  pre- 
sent system  be  obliged  to  keep  a  lineman  in  the 
district  to  look  after  the  offices.  I  will  compare 
two  linemen's  districts  in  the  eastern  division. 
Hy  lineman  at  Bromley  has.  290  miles  of  wire, 
«nd  my  lineman  at  Ely  has  58  miles  of  wire. 
If  I  were  to  apply  Mr.  Graves'  mode  of  com- 
puison  to  these  two  areas  1  should  find  that»  in 
the  first  case,  the  maintenance  was  only  2  s.  lOtt. 
per  mile,  and  that,  in  the  second  case,  it  was  14  s. 
per  mile.  I  think  my  linemen  would  naturally 
think  my  comparison  a  very  unfair  one. 

2482.  Can  you  tell  me  how  that  comparison 
holds  good  when  you  deal  with  the  total  mileage 
in  the  country  ? — The  total  mileage  miantuned 
in  the  country  is  as  five  nul  to  seven  road;  in 
the  north-western  division  it  is  as  nine  rail  to 
eleven  road  approximately,  and  in  the  eastern 
ditieitm  it  is  as  six  rail  to  three  road.  Any 
e^ual  comparison  of  this  kind  should  be  between 
districtS'smiilarly  circumstanced. 

2463.  Mr.  Graves,  in  the  comparison  he  made, 
concludes  that  the  cost  of  the  eastern  division 
and  the  north-western  division  is  "equivalent"  to 
the  Post  Offiee ;  ought  it  not  to  be  rather  "675  of 
the  nortb-we^m  district? — It  should  be  so  if. 
the  districts  were  similarly  drcnmstanced. 

2464.  Can  you  tell  me  whether  th^  is  any 
other  division  with  which  the  eastern  division . 
will  compare  more  favourably  on  Mr.  Gtavee' 
basis  of  calculaition? — Yes^  there  is  the^uthera 
diviuoiB4..  Tfaje  proportien>of  themileage  wir&oa^. 
road  and  rail  is  .somcwhaAi  similar  t  rather -more- 
in  lavour>ofithe.southern>divieioni  butiappnuo^ 
mately,  as  in  the  eastern  division^,  so  in  the 
spvfcbe^  divMio%  the,  wire  oa;  the^rwUway.  is 
about  doubte.  th^  wire-on  the  road* 
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which  has  been  made  by  the  Engineer-  in  Chie£ 
allying  to  the  whole  countiT'     Yee^  I  have  - 
been  furnished  with  another  eomparieon,  which  I 
think  is  a  very  fair  one.   I.  have  it.  here,  and  I ' 
know  its  contents.    Thia  comparison  estimated 
die  relative  cost  of  tihe  divi»on8.Qn..tha  aetual: 
amount  of  work  done ;  audi  of  counse,  it  is '  on^ 
in  the  salaries  and  wages  that  any  comparison' 
could  affect  the  easlarn  division., 

2486.  Now,  comra,riflg  the-  eaetern  division 
withthe  southeiuj  now  would  it  come  out? — 
The-  figures  are:  southern,  *635;  eastern,  r49jl. 
I  may  add  that  in  C(Hapaciaon  ynih  the  rest  <£ 
England,  whidbi  is  the  eastern,  which  is 
'494,  compares  less  favourably  ;  but  I  think  that  . 
the  comparison  with  the  - southern  division  isa  . 
faimr  one. 

2487.  Cui  you  .tell  me  who<declded  as  to  the 
tme  numbers  of  the  Royal.  En^eers  requiroii. 
to  maintain  the  eastern  division?—!  am  airaid  I 
cannot,   I  submitted,  before  I  knew  what  the  . 
eztttit.  of  the  division  waa^  a  gonerali  sketch 
makii^  a  proposal.   I  do  not  kxk»r  whetW  tlwfe . 
pvopoeal  was  ever  accented  or  not ;  it  w«  nmar 
lonBidly  acoefiled  by  ure  Post- Offiee  as  the  obo 
which  was  to  be  decided  upoi^  but  it  appeared 
afterwards  as  62  in  the  printed  Estims^,  but  X 
always  considered  when  I  took  the  divisucm  over- 
that  the  numhflf  in  the  Estimates  was  verymneh:: 
in  excess  . of  what  it  should  be^ 

2488.  On  what  aceount  did  you.  reduce  ilick.- 
number  to  47? — As  I  nwDttenedito  the  Bight: 
honourable  Chairmatn,  because  I  found  that  the 
policy  imder  whieh  I  luid  been  aoting  was.a  wrong 
one.   When  I  took  over  tha  enlaz;^ed'divisiui;-in 
1872, 1  asked  Mr.  Scudamore  this  :  "  Am  I  to  ■ 
maintain  thia  division  entirely  with  a  view  toi 
economical  results  from  a  telegraph  point  of  view^ 
or  from  the  point  of  view  of  training  the  lairgeet . 
number  of  soldiers  ?"   His  answer  to  me  was, 
"  You  are  to  adhere  to       latter.  poUcy."  and  he  ■ 
added:  "Even  if  it  is  neeeesacUy more  ooeAy 
than  the  other  divisions^  in  order  to  canj  aat- . 
that  view,  the  department,  for  State  reasonSy  ia  • 
bound  to  incur  the  expense."    1  took  rather  a 
half-and-half  view  of  the  thing.  I  thought  if  I  kept 
within .  ntodecate  bounds,  and  passed  th»  lai^est 
niunber  of  soldiers  thnugh  that  I  could,  I  should 
be  doing  the  right  thing ;  but  suddenly  I  found 
the  coatjof  thenuuntewuiico  of  theeaaterndivisMa' 
subjected  to  coatpariisoos- whi^' raised  a  very  • 
strong  feeli^  in  we  ouiQda'oi'  all  those,  whu  were, 
employed  unaec-  me,  and;  I  imnuediately  aaked 
that  a  reduction,  which  I  had  advocated  aooMi 
time  befcure  as.  necessary,  might  alsa  afq)eax -in 
the  EstimatM  ';  and  I  have  since  reduced  the  < 

r;  in  Octob^  and  November  I  reduced. 


thoinumhejr.of  .men  em|>loyed.in  the  division  hy 
sosaei  16  or  17. 

Mtl  ChUmid. 
2489^  Without-  interfiEAing  with  telegraphic  - 
efficiency? — Without   intertfering    with  tele- 
graphic efficiency  ;  and  I  hare  since  put  for- 
wai^  a  proposal  to  reduce  them  to  a  very  much  ■ 
laiger  extent  without  inter^ring  with  -tel^raphte 
efficiency.    Of'  course,  when-  the  economy  is 
challenged  I  am  as  desirous  as  any  man  elso* 
wouH^be,  in-n^  position,  to  do  the  work 'as  ecor 
nomieaUy  as  it  can  be  dene. 

Colonel  .A  lexptukr, 
2490.  Bwt  .orj^naUy,  in  consaquenoe  of  Ui»t»r. 
ccwv««lti«A,wi<h«Mr..S«lid»llK>vfi,yott  empisjye^i 
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more  individuals  in  the  eastern  divisioa  than  was 
■  actually  neeeisary  for  tlie  absolute  wants  of  the 
tel^raph  serTiee  ?~Yee.  In  the  year  1874 
I  employed  66;  I  think  that  32  would  have 
been  quite  «affici«nt  on  aoale  that,  as  fu*  as  I 
knew,  was  eea|do3red  in  the  other  divisionB. 

2191.  £eferring»  again,  to  the  evidence  of  Mr. 
Graves,  in  answer  to  Questieas  2341  and  1342, 
he  says  that  in  addition  to  the  90  individuals 
i^pearing  on  the  Estimates,  he  enq>loys  10  men 
who  are  doing  duty  as  linemen,  and- 40  or  50 
extra  men  in  works  of  muntenance,  a  total  of 
some  140  or  160.  Is  there  anything  like  that 
now  in  your  eastern  division? — Yes,  but  to  a 
very  small  extent  aboVe  the  62  allowed  me  in  the 
fisnmateti.  I  employed  an  average  of  about  8  or  4 
mcnre  -men,  that  is  to  say  65  all  the  year  round ; 
65, 1  should  say,  to  70  is  the  mazimnm  of  men 
of  all  kinds  employed  in  the  eastern  diviuon 
prior  to  October  1875,  when,  as  I  have  said,  the 
numbers  were  reduced. 

2402.  In  what  kind  of  employment  does  the 
saving  to  the  Post  Office  in  the  employment  of 
Boyal  Enp;ineer8  accrae  ? — Most  deariy  on  the 
labour  ot  t^e  linemen,  and  the  inspectors ; 
because,  as  far  as  I  am  able  to  compare  (1  have 
very  limited  knowledge  of  other  divisions)  I 
believe  that  our  inspector's  districts  are  about  the 
same  sise,  or  contain  the  same  chu^e  and  re- 
sponsibility, as  the  inspector's  districts  in  the 
other  divisions,  and  likewise  tiie  linemen's ;  and 
therefore,  of  course,  if  the  inspector  is  paid  only 
a  ptntion  of  his  pay  by  the  Post  Office,  there  is  a 
saving ;  and  simuarly  in  the  case  of  the  line- 
men. 

d493.  And  what  be^mes  of  that  saving  which 
woold  resvlt  from  the  Boyal  Bi^ineerv  who  are 
employed  remuneratively  ? — It  is  swallowed  up 
in  the  wpervision.  I  think  that  the  supervision 
could  readily  overlook  or  Mperrise  a -^vision 
'twice  the  uze. 

2494.  Will  you  turn  to  Mr.  Graves*  answer 
to  Quesftion  1378  ;  and  will  you  be  good  enoiwh 
to  read  iktA  answer  ?-^In  that  answer  Mr* 
Graves  says :  "  There  are  one  or  two  points  to 
be  c<«npared,  some  in  faTOur  of  the  eastern  divi- 
sion, some  against  it.  The  eastern  division 
averages  from  four  wires  per  mile  of  poles;  the 
north*  weston  -averages  seven  wires  per  mile  of 
poles.  In  the  eastern  division  the  pn^rtion  of 
wire  to  instrmnents  is  6|  miles  of  wire  to  each 
instrument;  in  the  north-western  it  is  64|th 
m^ee  of  wire  to  each  inetnunent.  In  the  eastern 
division,  besides  manvtaining  the  wires  and  a|^tt^ 
ntns  Mated,  the  fwoe  therein  employed  snpei^ 
vises  the  muntenanee  the  nulway  companies 
of  6,120  miles  of  wire  and  109  instruments;  in 
the  north-western  division  the  force  employed 
sapertises  the  maintenance  by  the  railway  oom- 
Muies  of  9,084 milep  of  wire,  and  36  instruments. 
The  staff  of  the  Dorth-westwn  maintains  three 
systems  of  pneumatic  tubes,  and  ^ree  extenave 
ovevhonse  systems,  both  atrial  caUes  and  open 
wires;  the  eastern  division  has  none  of  Utese 
sources  of  cost,  bnt  has  a  lai^er  proportionate 
mileage  of  poles  to  maintain.  No  W  heatstone 
or  elaborate  i^antns  exists  in  the  distriot." 
Ur.  Gmves  describes  there  one  or  two  points  of 
eomparison  which  -are  in  iavour  of  tiie  eastern 
divimon,  and  soiiie  agmnstit 

2495.  What  have  you  to  say  on  the  subject  ? 
— Mr.  Graves  has  cnmtted  some  of  the  circum- 
stances which  tell  in  fivrmir  of  the  eartem  divi- 
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sion.  He  has  not  told  the  Committee,  finst, 
that 'the  maintenance  in  tiie  eastern  division  is 
very  much  more  divided  than  in  the  north- 
western, namely,  out  (j£  310  eircnits  which  I  have 
in  the- eastera  division,  these  fomngthe  princwal 
<mes,  I  divide  tiie  nuunfemanM  in  044 ;  secondly, 
the  eastern  divisitm  oontains  no  large  offices  in 
which  the  instruaMnts  are  concentrated,  and 
maintained  more  cheaply  ;  thirdly,  the  eastern 
division  contains  49,  or  nearly  all  the  circuits 
serving  the  Gmtinent,  whieh  require  special 
■mmnlenance  arrai^meats ;  fourthly,  tiie  eastern 
division  is,  I  beheve  the  mily  division  in  the 
ceuntry  in  which  a  railway  company  maintains 
part  of  the  road  system  and  offices,  thus  prevent- 
ing economical  arraa^ements  in  the  district  so 
cireamstanced ;  fiftmy,  the  eastern  division 
■has  more  mun  sircuits  entering  tiie  metropelis 
than  any  other  division,  the  maintenance  of  which 
ceases  at  the  point  at  which  ifi  should  show  greatest 
eooaomy,  namely,  at  the  suburbs,  where  .the 
underground  wires  come  under  ihe  obai^  of  the 
metropolitan  engineer.  I  might  add  idso,  l^t  in 
Mr.  Gravest  divisien  there  is  a  &r  lai^r  pn^ior- 
tion  of  nndeij^round  wires,  I  believe,  than  in  tlie 
eastern  division. 

2496.  There  is  (me  more  point  -of  Mr.  Graves's 
examination  to  whicli  I  will  refer  you  ;  will  you 
read  Question  L358,  '-and  the  answer 
question  is,  "  You  say  on  that  same  page  8  of 
your  fiepmrt  tiiat  you  are  *  assured  that  a  material 
reduction  wenld  be  pessible  in  the  aggregate 
number  of  clerks,  mechanics,  and  linemen  now 
stationed  in  the  eastern  division.*  May  I  ask 
you  how  you  obtained  that  assurance?"  And 
the  answer  is, "  Certainly.  From  this  fact ;  it  will 
be  observed  on  pti^e  566  l^e  Estimates,  tlwt 
provision  is  made  m  the  aastem  division  tot  the 
enjoyment  of  seven  clerks.  In  ^e  last  financial 
year  t^e.y  vtre  10;  but  by  reduction  it  was 
reduced  to  seven ;  and  as  I  conceive  it  possible 
(and  should  be  perfectly  prepared  to  be  personally 
responsible  for  the  snoeess  of  the  experiment)  to 
prtmde  for  the  eastern  idi vision-  with  one  addi- 
tional superintendent  who  would  have  two  olerka 
attached  to  him  only,  I  am  clear  that  a  reductioik 
in  the  olerioal  fovoe  ispeasible.  I  am  not  sodear- 
ofitin  the  other  heads,  beoaose  it  needs  per- 
sonal in^uirv ;  but  if  I  sinzld  save  five  daks  out 
of  the  total  mmiber  of  clenks  and  linemen  to- 

tetlier,  ooming  to  37, 1  think  I  should  be  jostl- 
ed in  the  expression  of  the  opinion." 

2497.  Have  you  any  explanation  to  offer  in 
reply ?^ Yes;  wat  10  olerks,  as  such,  were  never 
«nployed  in  the  eastern  division.  The  Cmn- 
mittee  will  understand  that  tiie  bugler  boys  whom- 
we  employ  are  not  very  good  clerks,  and  they 
receive  m>m  1 «.  to  1 «.  6  a  day.  I  think  in- 
criticdaing  the  draioal  force  in  the  eastern  divi- 
sion, Mr.  Graves,  if  he  had  been  aware  of  that 
fact,  would  not  have  drawn  such  a  comparisoB.. 
I  may  say  I  have  only  one  or  two  veir  efficient 
clerks  in  the  eastern  division,  bat  the  Post  Office 
does  not  suffer  for  that.  The  remainder  are  very 
young  BoUiers,  with  very  little  education  and 
very  small  pay;  they  should  be  more  pro- 
perly called  wntera.  And  as  Mr.  Ghraves  has 
added  the  statement  that  he  would  be  per- 
fectly prepared  to  be  personally  responsible  for 
Hit  success  of  ^e  experiment,  I  think,  that  witli 
quite  as  limited  a  knowledge  of  the  interior  eco- 
nomy of  his  division  as  he  has  of  mine,  I  may 
make  bold  to  state  tiiat  I  should  ftlso  be  qtdto 
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Webber,^t,  prepared  to  be  peraonally  responsible  for  the 
TTT*  success  of  anjr  experiment  wmch  Mr.  Graves 
g  would  propose  in  the  re-arrangement  of  the  main- 

tenance staff  of  England,  employing  Royal  En- 
^neer  officers,  non-commissioned  officers,  and 
men  in  the  same  places  as  those  in  which  he  pro- 
poses that  the  present  civil  staff  be  employed. 

2498.  Have  you  read  the  Report  of  the  De- 
partmental Committee  of  the  Treasury  which  sat 
fast  year  ? — Yes,  I  have. 

2499.  I  will  read  you  this  one  sentence  from 
that  Report :  "  The  total  pay  and  allowances  of 
the  Royal  Engineers  employed  under  the  Post 

.  Office  are  calculated  so  as  to  be  about  equal  to 
the  saluries  of  the  civilians  employed  in  the  same 
positions  in  other  districts,  so  that  the  telegraph 
branch  saves,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  6gures  in 
the  estimates,  that  part  of  the  pay  which  is  pro- 
,  vided  in  the  War  Office  Estimates."    Do  you 

concur  in  opinion  witJi  the  Committee  of  the 
Treasury  in  their  statement  that  "  the  telegraph 
branch  saves  that  part  of  the  pay  which  is  pro- 
vided in  the  War  Office  Estimates  ?  "—I  think 
they  should  do  so.  As  I  have  said  already, 
the  total  pay  received  from  the  War  Office 
and  the  Post  Office  by  each  individual  does 
not  exactly  coincide  with  the  total  civil  pay  re- 
cdved  by  the  civil  engineering  staff  of  the  Post 
.  Office,  but  practically  it  is  iJie  same.  The  total 
pay  of  the  Royal  Engineers  is  rather  in  excess ; 
that  is  to  say,  I  take  the  average  of  the  Royal 
Engineer  staff  from  the  estimates  at  110/.,  and  I 
take  the  average  from  the  estimates  of  the  civil 
«taff  at  106  /.  The  Royal  Engineer  is  perform- 
ing (admitting  what  Mr.  Graves  allows  to  be  the 
-case,  that  he  is  perse  as  efficient  as  a  civilian),  or 
should  be  performing,  as  much  work  ;  therefore 
he  only  costs  the  State  4  /.  a  year,  that  is,  the 

■  d^erence  between  110  /.  and  106  and  for  that 
Al.  &  year  an  armed  and  trained  soldier  is  pro- 
vided. 

2600.  That  is  to  say,  that  he  costs  the  State 
-  4  /.  a  year  as  a  trained  soldier  ? — Yes ;  and  every 
■oilier  trained  soldier  is  costing  the  State  44  /.  a 
jear. 

2501.  And  ihen  there  is  this  further  advan- 
tage, that  your  men  are  not  entitled  to  any  pen- 

■  sion  irom  uie  Post  Office  ?— Yes. 

2502.  And  is  it  true,  as  stated  in  the  same 
report,  that  "  men  in  any  degree  inefficient  or 

•  nnsnited  for  the  service  can  be  removed,  whereas 
dvilians  must  be  retained  until  their  inefficiency 

•  or  misconduct  are  such  as  to  justify  tlieir  dis- 
.  missal"  ? — That  is  also  contained  in  the  Report  of 

the  Treasury  Committee,  and  I  believe  it  to  be 
true. 

2503.  And  "  men  not  required  can  at  any 
'time  be  sent  back  to  barracks  and  recalled  for  any 
^xem  of  work"  ? — I  never  had  any  difficulty  about 
^at  ;  and  I  dhould  like  to  add,  that  a  ereat 
facility  has  been  given  to  me  by  the  Post  Office 
in  that  respect,  in  leaving  entirely  in  my  hands 
the  withdrawal  and  the  appointment  of  indivi- 
-dn^s. 

2504.  And  you  also  concur  in  the  opinion,  of 
course,  that  "  the  Roy^  Engineers,  being  under 
military  discipline,  there  is  no  possibility  of  a 
strike  "  ? — It  is  impossible. 

2505.  Then  I  need,  perhaps,  hardly  ask  you 
whether  you  concur  in  opinion  with  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Treasury  when  they  say  that 
"  these  advantages  would  render  a  more  exten- 
mve  employment  of  the  Royal  Engineers  a 
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measure  greatly  conducive  to  the  public  in- 
terest" ?-h[  do.  Sitting  as  I  am  here,  I  am 
simply  an  advocate  for  the  employment  of  ^e 
Royal  Engineers  in  the  Post  Office  for  military 
purposes.  If  it  is  shown  from  my  evidence  that 
other  advantages  arise,  I  am  very  glad  that  it 
should  be  so ;  but  I  should  like  to  have  it  dis- 
tinctly understood  that  I  only  feel  that  I  am  the 
representative  of  the  soldier  in  the  Post  Office. 
At  the  same  time  I  think  that  all  the  advantaffes 
that  may  arise  to  the  Post  Office  should  be  quite 
well  known,  and  be  evident  to  everybody. 

Dr.  Cameron. 

2506.  In  case  of  its  being  found  that  the  cost 
of  maintenance  by  means  of  Royal  Engineers  is 
rather  greater  than  by  means  of  civilians,  would 
it  not  be  possible  to  re-arrange  the  scale  of  addi- 
tional pay  granted  to  the  Royal  Engineers  for 
such  work  ? — Certainly,  there  would  not  be  the 
smallest  difficulty  in  the  matter;  it  would  be 
a  mutual  arrangement  of  accounts  between  the 
War  Office  and  the  Post  Office. 

2507.  But  I  understand  that  your  present 
system  is  to  give  the  Royal  Engineers  an  addition 
to  their  pay,  which  will  make  their  total  ^ay  equal 
to  that  received  by  the  civilians  employed  in  similar 
capacities?— In  some  ranks  equ^,  and  in  some 
ranks  the  soldier  gets  a  little  more. 

2508.  And  if  it  were  found  that,  roan  for  mau» 
owing  to  not  having  been  so  long  engaged  on  tiie 
work,  the  soldier  was  not  so  good  a  workman  as 
tiie  civilian,  there  could  be  no  difficulty  in  re- 
ducing the  extra  pay? — That  is  already  done. 
I  do  not  put  a  man  on  the  rate  of  pay  which 
would  represent  that  total,  until  he  is  efficient. 
Perhaps  he  will  be  with  me  two  years  on  that 
work  before  be  receives  that  total  amount,  equal 
to  what  a  civil  servant  gets. 

2509.  Is  there  any  otiier  instance  of  the  em- 
ployment of  military  en^neers  in  civil  work  for 
which  they  receive  pay  on  a  similar  principle  ? — 
In  the  Ordnance  Survey  they  receive  pay  at  the 
same  rate  exactly ;  but  all  over  the  country  the 
Royal  Engineers  are  employed  in  civil  work, 
that  is  to  say,  in  building  operations ;  and  there 
they  are  paid  an  extra  rate,  but  not  as  high,  be- 
cause there  they  are  employed  upon  tiieir  trades  ; 
whereas  in  the  telegraph  service  they  are  em- 
ployed upon  a  special  business  which  they  have 
to  learn  m  addition. 

2510.  How  is  their  extra  pay  in  the  Survey 
work  regulated ;  I  understand  that  in  the  tele- 
graph service  you  give  them  such  an  addition  as 
will,  when  they  are  efficient,  raise  their  pay  to 
that  of  a  civilian  ? — Yes. 

2511.  How  is  their  extra  pay  regulated  in  the 
other  employments  to  wHoh  you  have  adverted  ? 
— I  do  not  think  that  in  .tiie  Ordnance  Survey 
there  are  the  same  means  of  comparison,  be- 
cause, as  a  rule,  the  soldiers  are  employed  in  one 
kind  of  work  and  the  civilians  in  another  ;  but 
in  those  cases,  which  I  have  in  my  mind,  the 
total  pay  of  the  soldier  from  the  two  depart- 
ments was  certainly  not  more  than  the  total  pay 
of  tiie  civilian  from  the  one  department. 

2512.  What  is  the  actual  pay  from  the  two 
departments  in  connection  with  the  telegraph  ? — 
I,  as  divinonal  engineer,  get  a  pay  m  704  L  a 
year. 

2513.  That  is  equal  to  the  pay  of  a  dvil  divi- 
sional  ennneer,  is  it  ? — ^Yes. 

2514.  And 
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2514.  And  of  th&t  the  Post  Office  pay  how 
much  ?— £.430,  and  the  "War  Office  274/. 

2.515.  That  274/.  being  your  regimental  pay? 
— Yes ;  for  which,  it  should  not  be  forgotten, 
I  perform  a  considerable  amount  of  military 
service,  which  is  not  exacted  from  the  other 
divisional  engineers.  I  have  nearly  the  same 
pay  as  they  have,  and  a  good  deal  more  work. 

2516.  Then,  with  regard  to  those  under  you  ? 
— I  have  a  captain  and  two  lieutenants,  the  aver- 
age of  their  pay  is  392  /. 

2517.  Of  which  they  receive  how  much  from 
the  Post  Office  230  from  the  Post  Office  on 
an  average,  and  162  /.  from  the  W«r  Office  also 
on  an  average. 

2518.  That  being  their  regimental  pay? — The 
162  /.  being  their  regimental  pay.  Then  the  in- 
spectors are  Serjeants  and  serjeant-majors ;  they 
receive  59  L  from  the  Post  Office,  and  53  /.  from 
the  War  Office;  total,  1 12  /.  That  is  about  the 
same  as  an  inspector  is  paid.  The  clerks,  that  is 
to  say,  the  qualified  clerks  (because  I  am  not 
including  those  buglers  whom  I  mentioned),  are 
setjeant-migors  ana  corporals. 

2519.  Are  they  operators  ? — No,  clerks  assist- 
ing in  the  superintendent's  and  divisional  en- 
gineer's office  ;  they  receive  50  /.  from  the  Post 
Office,  and  44/.  from  the  "War  Office  ;  total,  94/. 
That  is  the  average.  Mechanics  and  linemen, 
41 1  from  the  Post  Office,  and  30/.  from  the  War 
Office ;  total,  71  /.  That  is  abow  the  average  of 
the  linemen  in  the  Post  Office,  but  not,  I  be- 
lieve, above  the  average  of  mechanics. 

2520.  On  what  principle  do  you  give  them  a 
sum  above  the  average  there  ? — Simply  because 
I  think  the  man's  labour  is  worth  the  money. 
It  is  left  to  me  to  arrange  how  much  he  gets. 

2521.  We  have  had  it  given  in  evidence  for- 
merly (I  know  that  yon  have  been  rebutting  that 
evidence  in  your  replies  to  the  honourable  Mem- 
ber), that  man  for  man,  the  work  of  the  military 
engineer  is  not  equal  to  the  work  of  the  civilian ; 
you  deny  that  altogether  ?— Yes.  I  was  not 
aware  that  any  one  had  attempted  to  make  sudi 
an  assertion :  I  can  only  say  uiat  if  it  is  so,  the 
Boyal  Engineer  has  not  had  an  opportunity  of 
performing  the  work.  , 

2522.  Is  it  not  possible  that  such  a  state  of 
tilings  might  arise  in  the  comparison  of  a  perma- 
nent civil  force  with  a  fluctuating  military  force, 
which,  to  a  large  extent,  is  a  nmool  for  military 
engineers? — Yes.  With  regard  to  a  certain 
number  of  the  men  who  are  under  training, 
those  men  I  do  not  pay  so  well,  and  very  likely 
they  are  gettiiu^  more  tiian  they  ought  to  get ; 
hat  they  must  five.  In  that  way  the  labour  of 
those  few  is  not  remunerative,  but  it  becomes  so ; 
and  if  a  man's  labour  does  not  quickly  become 
remunerative,  I  get  rid  of  him.  I  do  not  for  one 
nuHnent  combat  what  you  have  said,  that  such  a 
state  of  things  is  necessarily  in  existence  in  a 
force  which  is  changing.  The  civil  divisions  have 
no  such  changes  goin^  on,  except  those  arising  out 
of  the  usual  mpse  of  tmie.  My  division  has  always 
been  subject  to  a  heavy  drain  of  men ;  and  in 
addition  to  performing  the  work  of  the  Post 
Offieei  I  have  sent  out  some  hundred  individuals 
to  the  other  departments  of  the  State. 

2523.  You  say,  that  "the  men  most  IWe;** 
I  suppose  your  men  are  scattered  about  and 
obliged  to  provide  for  thanselves  as  best  they 
can?— Yes. 
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2524.  Then  the  engineers  engaged  in  the  Survey  ^^^t 

are  in  very  much  the  same  position? — Yes. 

2525.  And  what  is  tJie  minimum  pay  in  the 
two  services  .respectively  ? — Precisely  the  same. 
When  a  man  becomes  a  skilled  man  in  the  Survey 
as  in  the  Telegraph  service  he  receives  the  maxi- 
mum»  or  nearly  the  nuoimum,  rate  of  pay  within 
certain  limits. 

2526.  How  much  is  that? — This  actual  rate  of 
par  varies  from  1 «.  a  day  to  4  «.  a  day.  As  a 
rule  few  men  with  me  rise  above  2  s.  6  d.  It  is 
the  same  as  with  the  Ordnance  Survev. 

2527.  That  1 a  da^  does  not  mclude  his 
regimental  pay  ? — That  is  in  addition  to  his  regi- 
mental pay ;  and  when  a  man  is  coutinually  on 
the  move  irom  place  to  place  he  gets  1 ».  a  night 
extra  ;  but  in  these  days  a  man  is  always  out  of 
pocket,  it  does  not  pay  for  his  lodging. 

2528.  You  spoke  about  the  clerks  being  pud 
94  /.  a  year  ? — Yes. 

2529.  What  is  the  rule  upon  which  non-com- 
miesioned  officers  employed  as  clerks,  as  hospital 
clerks,  as  clerks  in  the  orderly  room,  and  so  on, 
throughout  the  army  generaUy,  are  paid? — In 
the  army  there  is  a  body  of  what  they  ctUl  mili- 
tary staff  clerks;  there  are  also  orderly-room 
clerks,  and  there  are  clerks  employed  in  the 
Army  Service  Corps.  In  addition  to  his  regi- 
mental pay,  each  of  those  men  receives  an  extra 
duty  pa^,  which,  in  the  case  of  many  of  the  staff 
clerks,  is  higher  than  the  pay  of  any  of  my 
people. 

2530.  Could  you  give  me  any  idea  of  the  pay 
of  different  regimental  clerks  of  those  classes? — I 
could  not  from  memory,  but  I  will  ascertain  that 

2531.  As  to  manipulators,  have  you  many  o£ 
them  in  the  Boyal  Engineers  ?— Employed  in  the 
P<»t  Office  do  yon  mean? 

2532.  Yes,  or  men  capable  of  being  employed 
in  the  transmission  of  messages  in  the  Engineers  ? 
— It  is  very  difficult  for  me  to  state  the  num- 
bers; 21  have  passed  through  the  Post  Office, 
and  as  I  consider  the  Post  Office  the  only  school 
for  thoroughly  training  them,  those  are  the  only 
21  I  should  like  to  trust  to;  but  we  have  a  large 
number  more  who  have  had  a  smattering  of  it  in 
field  telegraphs,  and  in  our  school,  all  of  whom 
are  more  or  less  available ;  but  the  learning  of 
manipulation  is  like  learning  a  language ;  and  it 
is  the  difference  between  learning  a  language  as 
a  grown-up  person,  and  learning  it  as  a  child. 

2533.  What  instrument  are  they  taught ;  the 
Morse,  or  are  you  content  with  the  ABC  ? — 
No,  the  Morse  and  the  Sounder  are  the  two 
instruments  principally  used  in  tiie  field. 

2534.  Almost  always  together? — Yes. 

2535.  You  have  no  inferior  manipulators  then 
to  work  the  A  B  C  ?— I  think  that  any  soldier 
could  learn  to  work  the  A  B  C  in  a  week. 

2536.  The  witness  who  was  examined  before 
ou  mentioned  a  case  in  the  Ailianti  War  in  which, 
e  said,  there  was  only  one  manipulator,  and  diat 

man  was  Ul  with  fever,  and  had  to  be  wakened 
up  by  natives  to  read  the  messages  when  they 
came ;  now  might  not  in  such  a  case  an  A  B  C 
instrument  have  come  in  very  handy? — The 
alphabetical  instrument  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it, 
a  far  more  complicated  instrument  to  keep  in 
order  than  a  Sounder;  and  I  think,  under  those 
oircnmstances,  it  would  not  be  safe  to  send  alpha- 
betical instruments  into  the  field,  although  I 
should  be  sorry  to  say  tiiat  I  would  not  use  any 
P  iBstnunenc 
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jfjjor  *  Cameron — continuftd. 

Wdiber,  R-b.  uutmment  in  the  field  whidi  I  could  lay  my  hand 

upon. 

2537.  But  it  does  take  a  man  a  much  longer 
time  to  leam  the  Morse  than  the  A  B  Cf— 
Yes. 

Chtiirman. 

2538.  Yon  have  stated  that  you  have  had  a 
larger  ataff  in  your  district  on  account  of  national 
purposes  than  would  have  been  required  for 

economy  ? — Yes. 

2539.  At  one  time  or  another,  that  is  to  say  ? 
—Yes. 

2540.  If  you  had  a  larger  area  assigned  to  the 
Boyal  Engineers  for  instruction,  would  it  not  be 

{wsBible  to  unite  economy  with  efficiency  in  a 
ai^er  area? — Yes,  it  would  be.  perfectly  possible 
to  attain  the  economy  which  the  diffijrence  of  pay 
ought  to  show,  if  it  was  not  necessary  to  send  men 
away  before  their  time  (that,  I  think,  is  a  fair 
answer),  I  mean  before  the  time  at  which,  in 
ordinary  circumstances,  they  would  be  sent  away* 

2541.  If  you  required  in  round  numbers,  say 
50  men  in  your  present  district,  and  if  you  had 
a  larger  area  to  employ  any  of  those  surplus  50 
men,  there  would  be  no  waste,  would  there,  in 
using  Royal  Engineers  for  telegraj^ic  purposes? 
— No,  none  whatever. 

2542.  Therefore  your  difficulty  hitherto  in 
producing  good  economical  results  has  been  from 
the  smallness  of  your  area  ? — Yes. 

2543.  Now  I  want  to  aek  your  attention  to 
subjects  connected  with  the  administration  gener- 
ally of  telegraphs,  and  not  with  reference  to  the 
Boyal  Engineers.  In  your  experience  of  work- 
ing'a  district  as  divisional  engmeer,  is  the  same 
amount  of  technical  knowledge  required  for  all 
tiie  parts  of  the  maintenance  of  the  line,  such  as 
ordinary,  special,  and  extraordinary  occasions;  I 
will  explain  the  purport  of  the  question:  are 
there  not  daily  repairs  which  can  be  done  by  men 
who  have  acquired  experience  without  high 
technical  knowledge?— Yes,  certainly. 

2544.  It  does  not  require  high  technical  know- 
ledge ? — Certunly  not. 

2545.  But  there  are  works  upon  the  lines  which 
require  extraordinary  technical  knowledge ;  in 
the  construction  of  a  new  line  under  difficult  cir- 
cumstances, and  the  renewal  of  an  old  line  under 
difficult  circumstances  ? — Yes. 

2546.  But  for  ordinary  daily  repairs  would  it 
require  an  engineer  of  high  technical  knowledge 
to  superintend  the  ordinary  daily  repairs  ?— Ko. 
I  think  that  the  man  who  superintends  it  should 
be  trained,  and  have  a  certain  adaptation  of  nund ; 
but  when  you  speak  of  a  technical  tel^n^h 
engineer  of  a  high  order,  I  do  not  think  that  it  is 
necessary  for  the  daily  maintenance  of  lines. 

2547.  Now  which  requires  the  most  technical 
knowledge,  the  maintenance  of  instruments  and 
the  proper  economical  working  of  the  circuits,  or 
the  maintenance  of  the  line  ? — I  should  say,  on 
the  whole,  the  maintenance  of  instraments^  par- 
ticularly in  the  higher  cla8& 

2548.  And  the  economical  workias  of  drenits? 
— ^I  think  the  economical  working  of  circuits  is  a 
question  of  experience  which  has.  nothing,  to  do 
with  engineering  knowledge,  and  is  aequired.  by 

Sersons  who  are  oonstantiy  watching  circuity 
ealhig  with  them,  le-anaajpng  theniy.  aad.  sa 
forth. 

2549.  Does  it  not  require  considecable  taduiiw 
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cal  knowledge  to  know  whether  an  automatic 
instrument  should  be  put  on  one  circuit,  or 
whether  more  economy  can  be  got  out  of  a  Morse, 
or  a  Sounder,  or  some  other  instrunaent  ? — No,  I 
do  not  think  so.  That  is  a  question  of  figures. 
The  circumstances  of  the  circuit  being  known, 
and  the  demand  on  it;  you  would  then  decide 
what  apparatus  you  were  going  to  use. 

2550.  Then  do  you  consider  from  your  experi- 
ence that  the  clerks  in  the  offices  nught  be  trusted 
after  some  time  to  keep  their  instruments  in  good 
order  ? — Certainly,  in  all  offices  I  would  entrust 
the  clerks  with  the  maintenance  of  their  instru- 
ments ;  but  I  should  not  demand  from  the  clerks 
that  work  which  arises  outof  the  cleansing  of  bat- 
teries, although  I  know  that  in  a, good  many 
cases  they  would  be  ready  to  do  it 

2551.  Is  not  the  only  difficulty  as  to  that  in 
consequence  of  iU  being  more  dirty  work? — -Yes; 
that  is  all. 

2552.  But  not  on  account  of  its  requiring  any 
skill?  -  No;  the  skill  is  what  any  man  could 
acquire  with  little  training. 

2553.  But  it  is  simply  uiat  the  work  is  dirty 
work,  which  ought  to  be  given  to  a  lineman  or 
mechanic  ? — Yes. 

2654.  What  produces  the  waste  of  power  just 
now  19  the  present  arrangement,  is  it  not,  of 
giving  the  linemen  double  duty  to  do,  of  keep- 
ing the  instrument  in  wder,  and  also  keeping 
the  line  in  order  ? — 1  think  that  the  linemen 
mi^t  be  more  sparsely  distributed;  that  is  to 
say,  if  they  had  not  to  maintain  offices,  they 
might  muntain  more  line ;  and  I  think  that  in  aU 
offices  there  is  an  avulable  max^in  of  power  not 
at  present  utilised,  which  might  go  to  the  main- 
tenance of  the  offices.  I  have  made  out  in  my 
own  division  the  exact  time  that  is  employed  in 
the  nuuntenaace  of  offices,  and  the  mamtenanoe 
of  lines. 

2555.  Will  you  first  tell  me  whether  the  faults 

occur  mostly  in  lines  or  in  offices  ?— I  think, 
roughly  speaking,  half  in  one  and  half  in  the 
other. 

2556.  If  that  is  the  case,  is  there  not  a  con- 
tinual calling  off  the  linemui  from  his  duty 
upon  the  line  to  attend  to  that  half  of  the  faults 
which  occur  in  the  offices? — Yes ;  a  great  deal  of 
the  time  of  the  lineman  is  wasted  in  what  may 
be  called  waiting ;  but  every  linesman's  district 
is  differently  circumstanoed  in  that  respect:  he 
is  waiting  to  be  called,  if  necessary ;  you  may 
find  work  for  him,  but  yon  cannot  m  every  caee 
find  remunerative  work  to  ocoupy  that  time. 

2557.  But  if  you  gave  to  the  clerks  in  the 
office  the  finding  out  imdthe  ^neral rectification 
of  the  fault  for  themselves,  the  linemtm  would 
be  more  available  for  work  on  his  line? — He 
would  be  always  on  his  line,  because  he  would 
20  out  on  his  line  knowing  that  it  was  the  clerk's 
duty  to  localise  fault  ana  send  him  word  where 
it  wa& 

2558.  And  in  that  way  he  might  save  half  his 
time,  and  therefove  the  number  of  linemen  might 
be  diminished,  I  presume? — Not  quite  half;  as 
1-15  to  1  -75,  so  is  the  time  spent  on  office  main- 
tenance to  the  time  spent  on  line  juaintenanoe ; 
but  those  figures  would  vary  in  the  various 
distxiots. 

2559.  Do  yott  think  that  with  sufficient 
technical  assistance  the  snrreyois-  could  be  soon 
made  to  get  iheir  officers  into  such  workii^  order 
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«B  that  the  clerks  would  maintain  the  iaetara- 
meDts,  and  iook  after  the  iaults  in  the  offices  ? — 
I  think  that  for  the  parposes  of  what  I  should 
call  daily  maintenance,  tne  olerks  in  the  offices 
are  quite  ci^Ue  of  undert^ing  the  duly,  and 
as  they,  the  olerks,  are  at  present  under  the  sur^ 
Teyors,  the  duty  would  naturally  oome  onder 
their  supervision. 

2560.  Now  in  your  own  district,  in  what  time 
would  you  undertake  that  the  offices  shouM  be 
able  to  perform  such  work;  could  you  do  it 
within  a  year? — The  mass  them  within  the 
year;  bat  taking  the  outside  Hmit  within  two 
years,  I  tliiuk,  but  not  unless  the  arrangement 
was  curried  out  by  authority  of  the  surveyor.  I, 
•8  divinonal  engineer,  woiUd  hare  no  authority 
except  by  my  persraid  iofluence. 

2561.  1  rtiet  to  the  snrreyor  entirely,  ^e 
nureyor  might  reasonably  be  expected  to  get  all 
his  offices  into  working  order  in  two  years,  you 
think,  as  I  understand  ? — I  think  so. 

2562.  Sn[4Kffiing  that  the  surveyor  is  charged 
with  that  important  operation,  is  there  much  in 
the  technical  work  of  the  ordinary  daily  mainte- 
naooe  of  the  wires  that  oould  not  be  perfonsed 
under  the  general  supervision  of  the  surveyor  by 
a  competent  technical  assistant  ? — Ko ;  if  tiiat 
asnstant  has  technical  knowledge  he  could  direct 
the  operations  of  what  I  call  daily  maintenance, 
that  IS  in  the  removal  of  faults. 

2563.  Would  he  not  in  that  circumstance  be 
very  much  in  the  same  position  as  the  Secretary 
to  Post  Office  is  to  lie  Engineer  in  Chief? — 
Tes ;  the  technical  assistant  to  the  surveyor  would 
be  analogous  to  die  Engineer  in  Chief ;  I  mean 
that  the  surveyor  and  his  technical  asnstaut  would 
be  in  analogous  positions  to  those  of  Secretary  to 
the  Post  Office  and  Engineer  in  Chief. 

2564.  You  think  that  common  sense  aided  by 
technical  knowledge  could  carry  out  a  good  pof^ 
tion  of  that  administrative  work  ? — Distinctly. 

2565.  But  is  it  not  the  case  just  now  that  snr- 
Teyors*  districts  hare  been  made  witii  regard  to 
postal  purposes,  and  not  with  r^ard  to  any 
eleetrical  maintenance? — That  I  infer.  I  cannot 
state  it  as  a  fact ;  but  it  is  a  just  conclusion  to 
draw. 

2d66.  But  anpposuig  that  you  had  a  high  class 
career  and  si  uigh  cuss  scientific  man,  an  eleo- 
trician,  in  the  central  office,  do  you  think  that 
ikere  would  be  any  great  difficulty  in  getting 
them  to  thoroughly  inspect  surveyors'  districts, 
BO  as  to  promote  uniformity  of  management  in 
them  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  there  would  be  any 
difficulty ;  in  fact,  I  think  it  would  be  of  very 
great  advantage  that  there  should  be  more  inspec- 
tion than  there  is  now,  and  then  a  real  unif<»imty 
would  exist. 

2567.  How  often  has  your  district  been  in- 
spected since  you  have  been  in  it? — I  ma^  sn 
that  tiie  district  has  never  been  inspected  sinee  I 
have  had  it.  TheEn^neer  in  Chief  once  visited 
it,  and  I  am  very  sorry  to  say  he  met  with  a 
serious  accident  and  was  obliged  to  leave  it  for  a 
long  time.  Except  on  that  visit,  and  one  visit  to 
Canterbury,  it  has  never  been  inspected. 

2568.  IJien  at  the  present  moment  there  is  no 
effituent  inspeotion  oa  the  engineers*  districts* 
done  in  an  efficient  manner,  from  the  Post  Office, 
80  far  as  you  are  aware?— Not  from  the  Post 
Office ;  not  so  far  as  my  division  is  concerned. 

2569.  And  do  you  think  that  sudi  an  nnifoim 
and  eonstaiit  system  of  inspection  wonld  be  of 
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great  value? — Enormous.  The  nsnlt  of  my 
observation  of  the  postal  system  has  been,  that 
the  soul  of  the  success  of  the  Post  Office  bas 
been  its  admirable  system  of  inspection,  which  is 
absent  in  other  Departments  with  which  I  am 
acquainted.  'Che  moment  1  came  under  the  Post 
Office  I  recognised  its  admirfU>le  system  of  in- 
spection, and  I  think  it  is  the  keystone  to  its 
success ;  and  I  do  not  see  why  that  should  not 
apply  also  to  telegraph  arrangements. 

2570.  The  surveyors  are,  w  &ct,  active  in- 

recton  of  their  own  districts,  are  they  not?— 
understand  so. 

257 1 .  And  a  similar  system  of  active  inspec- 
tion of  telegraph  districts  might  lead  to  the  same 
advanta^  that  active  inaction  has  led  to  in 
postal  districts,  you  think  ? — I  think  so. 

Mr.  fT.  B.  Denison. 

2572.  Is  it  not  probable  that  men  taken  from 
the  Royal  Engineers  would  show  greater  adapt- 
ability, or  rather  neater  readiness,  to  take  up 
any  work  connectra  with  their  office  than  civi- 
lians would :  for  'instance,  the  Chairman  men- 
tioned-one  matter,  namely,  the  cleaning  the  bat- 
teries ;  would  not  a  soldier  in  the  engineers, 
being  so  accustomed  to  military  discipline,  fed 
himself  bound  to  do  everything  connected  with 
his  office,  whereas  a  civilian  might  say,  '*  that  is 
not  |)art  of  my  work  "  ? — I  quite  acknowlei^ 
that  if  the  engineer  soldier  were  ordered  by  his 
superior  officer,  he  would  do  it,  no  matter  what  it 
is,  and  would  not  grumble  ;  but  I  should  be  very 
sorry'  to  admit  that,  judging  from  my  large  ao- 
quaintanoe  with  the  commercial  staff  in  the  dis- 
trict which  I  have  to  deal  with,  there  is  not  just 
as  much  et^erness  on  their  part  to  do  everything 
that  they  possibly  can ;  I  should  think  it  was  a 
neok-and-neck  race  between  the  two. 

2573.  There  is  no  distinction  in  fact  you  think 
between  them  f — No. 

Dr.  CamerotL 

2574.  Ton  sptAe  about  the  clerk  sending  word 
to  the  lineman  of  any  fault  if  he  were  not  in 
waiting ;  if  men  were  engaged  in  the  supervisiDtt 
of  a  loiter  line,  how  would  word  be  sent  to 
them? — It  wonld  be  sent  at  the  expense  of  a 
messenger,  if  it  were  considered  necessary,  if  the 
fiiult  was  of  such  importance.  I  was  describing 
the  case  of  a  &ult  having  occurred  on  the  line, 
under  the  two  circumstances ;  the  present  one. 
in  which  the  lineman  may  be  supposed  to  wait 
at  the  office  until  he  hears  of  the  fault  and  then 
goes  out  after  it ;  the  other  ease  in  which  he  goes 
and  works  on  his  section  of  line,  performs  tite 
necessary  periodical  repairsof  it,  and  the  clerk  who 
finds  the  fault  has  to  advise  him.  It  is  evident 
that  it  would  be  cheaper  for  ^e  Post  Qffice  De- 
partment (I  suf^Kwe  that  is  the  coiuideration) 
that  that  man  should  be  doing  his  periodical  work 
on  his  wires,  and  be  advised  by  a  messenger  that 
a  fault  has  occurred,  than  that  he  should  be  kept 
idle  at  some  small  station. 

2575.  I  quite  understand  that;  but  I  wished 
to  ask  you,  whether  yon  oontemplated  advising 
the  lineman  periodically  (as  it  seems  to  me  mi^ht 
be  done)  by  his  tipping  the  wires,  and  receiving 
reports  when  on  his  rounds? — ^I  ^d  not  contem- 
plate that. 

2576.  Could  not  that  be  done  7— The  iutei^ 
ferenoe  in  the  proper  work  of  the  circuit  would 
be  80  greaty  asa  rnle»  tibat  I  do  not  tUnk  it  would 
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W^ber,  cheap  as  Bending  a  meeseueer  to  the  man. 

But  It  has  never  been  tried ;  and,  as  a  rule,  the 
lineman  could  not  read  with  the  kind  of  instru- 
ment that  he  probably  could  attach  to  the  wire. 
If  you  ask  me  whether  that  would  be  possible,  I 
should  be  very  sorry  to  say  it  was  not. 

2577.  Would  it  not  be  possible  to  invent  some 
umple  system  of  telegraphing,  which  would  indi- 
cate between  what  points  he  would  find  the  fault? 
—I  think  not,  unless  the  instrument  he  placed  at 
the  wire  was  in  sight  of  him,  and  he  did  not  go 
any  great  distuices  from  it ;  because  he  would 
have  to  he  watching  his  instruments  in  case  he 
were  called.  My  idea  was,  that  clerk,  know- 
ing where  the  lineman  was  for  the  day,  instead  of 
expecting  to  find  him  waiting  outaide  the  door, 
or  at  his  works  or  stores  doing  some  little  duty, 
would  know,  "  The  man  is  at  a  c-ertain  point," 
and  would  say,  I  will  send  a  messenger  to  him 
at  once." 

2578.  Supposing  the  lineman  to  have  suflScient 
knowledge  of  telegraphy  to  be  able  to  receive  a 
message  on  a  simple  instrument,  might  not  a 
system  of  periodical  communication  be  adopted 
which  would  prevent  any  difficulty? — Yes;  if  he 
were  to  insert  his  instrument  at  any  given  point 
of  the  line  that  he  was  working  at,  and  watch  it 
at  a  given  hour,  it  is  quite  possible  that  it  might 
be  done  in  that  way ;  but  I  think  the  other  is  the 
cheaper  plan. 

Mr.  Goldsmid* 

2579.  You  have  been  under  Mr.  Scudamore, 
as  I  understand,  from  the  very  first,  taking  over 
the  telegraphs  ? — Under  the  EnOTueer-in-Chief. 

2580.  And  through  him  under  Mr.  Scudamore  ? 
—Yes. 

2581.  And,  consequently,  as  you  stated  to  the 
honourable  Member  for  Ayrshire,  you  constantly 
received  instructions  from  Mr.  Scudamore  upon 
the  subject  of  the  working  of  your  section  ? — I 
have  two  duties  to  perform ;  my  duty  to  the 
Post  Office  pi^per  as  divisional  engineer,  and 
my  duty  to  the  War  Office  as  making  use  of  the 
means  at  my  disposal  for  training  soldiers.  As 
regards  the  first  duty,  I  only  receive  instructions 
from  the  Engineer-in-Chief.  As  regards  the 
second  duty,  I  do  not  receive  instructions  from 
anybody. 

2582.  It  is  left  to  your  discretion?— Within 
the  limits  of  the  discretion  allowed  me. 

2583.  I  understood  yon  to  say  that  Mr.  Scuda- 
more  gave  yuu  particular  instructions  with  refer- 
ence to  the  number  of  men  that  you  were  to 
employ ;  that  you  were  not  to  look  at  the  ques- 
tion of  economy  solely  from  a  telegraphic  point 
of  viewj  hut  you  were  to  look  at  the  miutary 
result? — Yes. 

2584.  Did  you  receive  any  other  instructions 
from  Mr.  Scudamore? — None  whatever. 

2585.  Still  you  have  had  opportunities  of  ob- 
serving the  method  of  managing  telegraphs  gene- 
rally ? — I  bad  every  opportunity  given  me  of 
picking  it  up. 

2586.  Do  you  concur  in  the  opinion  which  has 
been  expressed  by  several  officers  of  the  Post 
Office,  that  very  large  economies  may  be  effected 
in  the  general  administration  ? — x  es ;  I  have 
read  Messrs.  Graves*  and  Mr.  Preece's  Beport. 

2587.  Do  you  concur  with  that,  or  would  yon 
indicate  in  what  way  you  think  from  your  expe- 
rience economies  might  be  effected  ? — One  of  the 
economies,  and  an  important  oiu,  is  that  tm  which 
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I  have  been  already  examined  by  the  Chairmaxt, 
and  that  is  the  utilisation  of  the  spare  time,  or 
the  margin  of  time,  that  already  exists  in  the 
clerical  staff  for  the  maintenance  of  offices,  that  is 
for  the  daily  maintenance,  of  course.  I  agree 
quite  with  Messrs.  Freece  and  Graves  as  far  as 
my  knowledge  goes  (but  of  the  other  districts  it 
is  very  limited),  that  the  supervising  staff  is  ex- 
cessive, but  I  think  that  the  present  system  must 
be  very  much  modified  to  allow  of  the  superin- 
tendents, they  speak  of,  doing  all  the  work  thatis 
now  done,  and  I  think  that  one  officer  for  the  in- 
spection of  the  whole  country  is  insufficient 

2588.  How  many  officers  do  you  think  would 
be  required  ? — I  think  that,  supposing  the  plan 
was  adopted  of  dividing  the  country  up  into  so 
many  districts  under  superintendents,  there  should 
certainly  not  be  less  than  three  travelling  officers 
to  inspect  that  work,  in  addition,of  course,  to  the 
work  which  would  necessarily  devolve  upon  them 
in  other  ways.  I  do  not  mean  that  their  time 
should  be  exclusively  devoted  to  inspection. 

2589.  You  do  not  know  much  about  the 
general  management  from  St  Martin's  of  the 
telegraph  system,  do  you? — I  know  something 
about  it. 

2590.  Do  you  think  that  there,  perhaps,  eco- 
nomies might  be  effected  ? — On  that  I  should  not 
like  to  give  an  opinion. 

259L  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  esti- 
mates of  expenses  prepared  by  Mr.  Scudamore 
b&fore  the  purchase  of  the  telegraph,  which  ceiv 
tainly  were  not  verified  afterwards  ? — Nothmg 
more  than  what  I  have  seen ;  I  have  seen  the 
Reports,  and  I  have  seen  the  results. 

2592.  You  would  not  be  prepared  to  give  any 
opinion  as  to  the  origin  of  the  great  discrepancies, 
wonld  you  ? — I  think  not  I  ttasik  that  the  prin- 
cipal causes  ibr  the  excessive  cost  of  ordmary 
maintenance,  in  the  first  instance,  was  the  arrange- 
ment with  the  railway  companies,  by  which 
5-12ths  of  the  system  of  wire  was  bodily  handed 
over  to  them,  to  maintain  in  any  way  tiiey  pleased. 

2593.  Z  meant  in  tiie  general  expenditure  upon 
the  system ;  that  you  l^ve  not  gone  into  pro-, 
bably? — No,  I  have  nothing  to  offer  upon 
that. 

2594.  Of  course  if  you  had  charge  of  a  much 
larger  district,  so  as  to  be  able  to  utilise  your 
men  in  the  way  that  has  been  proposed  by  an 
honourable  Member,  it  might  become  necessaiy 

very  much  to  increase  the  engineering  staff  of  die 
army,  mi^ht  it  not? — I  do  not  think  that  Sir 
Lintom  Simmons  in  his  evidence,  naming  160  as 
the  probable  number  which  would  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  the  War  Office,  contemplated  that 
the  Boyal  Engineers  should  be  increased  in  that 
proportion. 

2595.  You  say  that  some  economy  would  be 
effected  by  using  the  Royal  Engineers.  The 
view  I  rather  want  you  to  look  at  is  this :  sup- 
posing that  the  civil  engineering  staff  of  the  depart- 
ment were  reflated  upon  the  proper  principles  of 
economy  (which  I  for  one  doubt  whether  they  are 
at  present),  and  supposing  that  the  military  sec- 
tion were  also  regulated  on  the  same  principles, 
would  it  not  be  clear  that  if  yon  had  to  add 
la^ly  to  the  military  number,  though  you  might 
not  be  increasing  the  amount,  yon  wottld  have  to 
charge  to  the  Post  Office  Estimates,  you  would 
still  be  increasing  the  charge  on  the  country; 
whether  you  put  the  whole  of  it  to  the  Post 
Office,  or  a  jHut  of  it  to  the  military  estimates  and 
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Mr.  Goldsmid — continued. 

a  part  of  it  to  the  Post  Office  Estimates  ? — If  you 
increase  the  Boyal  Kogineers  beyond  the  abso- 
lute wants  of  the  country  for  time  of  war,  you 
produce  that  result  The  country  provides  an 
army  for  tame  for  war ;  and  it  must  also  provide 
military  telegraphists  for  time  of  war.  If  you 
employ  more  people  than  you  want,  you  are,  of 
course,  saddling  the  country  with  too  muiy  men. 

2596.  The  expense  to  the  country  might  be 
just  the  same,  whether  the  whole  of  it  appeared 
upon  the  Post  Office  Telegraph  Estimates,  or  a 
part  of  it  upon  the  Post  Office  Telegraph  Esti- 
mates, and  a  part  upon  the  Military  Estimated  ? 
— The  pensions  are  less ;  there  would  be  a  saving 
there  ;  also,  in  the  fact  that  you  would  be  em- 
ploying a  larger  number  of  soldiers,  whom  I 
have  described  as  only  costing  the  country  4  /. 
a  year  each,  as  scddiers. 

2597.  As  far  as  your  opinion  goes,  then,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  great  advantage,  which  you  think 
you  have,  is  that  you  are  able  to  dismiss  men  im- 
mediately, without  any  liability,  if  they  do  not 
prove  effective  in  the  performance  of  their  tele- 
graph duties  ? — Yes  ;  but  I  think  it  should  be 
lairiy  stated  that  that  power  only  compensates 
for  other  disabilities,  as  you  may  call  them. 

2598.  Wliat  are  those  ?— That  is  to  say,  that 
the  civil  employe  has  more  inducement  to  keep 
his  place  (and  in  that,  perhaps,  my  evidence  is 
slightly  conflicting  with  that  which  has  been 
already  given  you),  seeing  that  his  livelihood 
entirely  depends  upon  it,  wan  the  soldier,  who 
knows  that  he  is  only  sent  back  to  the  ranks ; 
and,  therefore,  I  look  upon  the  power  that  I 
have  to  get  rid  of  my  men,  or  rather  to  obtain 
their  dismissal  summanly  to  the  ranks,  as  merely 
placing  me  in  as  good  a  position  as  tlt<^  who 
have  men  under  them  who,  when  reported  and 
got  rid  of,  will  lose  their  livelihood.  I  think 
uiat  is  the  fair  way  of  pntting  it 


Mr.  Goldsmid — continued.  Major 

2599.  In  the  civil  service  there  is,  to  a  certain 
extent,  the  stimulus  of  promotion,  which  in  your  "TT" 
service  is  wanting,  as  I  gather  ?— No ;  the  soldier,     '  Jg^f  ^ 
while  he  remains  in  the  postal  telegraph  service,  has  " 
the  same  inducement  as  the  civilian ;  in  fact,  rather 

more ;  he  gets  his  military  promotion  if  entitled 
to  it;  and  on  account  of  continual  changes  his 
promotion  in  the  department  itself  is  more  rapid. 
A  lineman,  for  instance,  would  sooner  become  an 
inspector  under  me  than  in  another  division. 

2600.  As  far  as  the  postal  telegraph  service  is 
concerned,  quite  apart  from  the  military  view, 
you  think  that  the  arguments  for  the  employ- 
ment of  the  Royal  Engineers  about  balanced 
the  arguments  against  it  ?— I  think  that  is  about 
the  fairest  way  of  putting  it ;  I  shoidd  not  like 
to  put  it  in  any  other  way. 

2601.  On  the  military  question,  yon' under- 
stand that  I  do  not  ask  you  any  questions  ?  

Yes.    I  understand  that  you  mean  the  advantt^es 
per  se. 

2602.  Have  you  investigated  at  all  the  manage- 
ment of  the  telegraph  system  in  foreign  countries  ? 
— In  1866 1  examined  into  the  s^stemin Germany, 
but  without  very  much  technical  knowledge  in 
the  matter ;  and  I  could  give  you  no  information 
that  would  be  of  any  use  on  that  subject. 

2603.  You  would  not  be  able  to  tell  me, 
perhaps,  whether  you  think  that  tiie  general 
system  of  management,  in  Germany,  for  instance, 
of  tlie  tclegr^h  department  is  more  economical 
than  that  ox  England? — I  should  say  most 
certainly  that  it  is  more  economical ;  but  that  is 
because  it  does  not  labour  under  the  disabilities 
that  the  system  in  England  does  labour  under. 
It  is  not  hampered  by  the  difficulties  and  dis- 
abilities by  which  our  system  is  hampered. 

2604.  You  have  not  since  1866  been  able  to 
investigate  that  subject? — No. 
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The  Right  Hokourable  Dr.  LYON  PLAYFAIR,  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  George  yon  Chauvin,  called  in;  and  Examined. 


Mr.  G.  von 

16  May 
1876. 


Chairman, 

2605.  "What  poation  do  you  at  present  hold  ? 
— I  am  Mammng  Director  of  the  Dn«ct  United 
States  Cable  Company. 

2606.  How  did  you  acquire  your  telegraphic 
experienoe? — I  assisted  my  father,  who  was 
Director  General  of  Telegraphs  for  a  long  time 
privately. 

2607.  In  Germany  ? — In  Germany.  I  then 
studied  physics,  (^emistry,  mathematics,  and 
telegrmphy  at  Gottingen  and  Beriin,  and  I  have 
entered  the  house  of  Siemens  in  Berlin,  served 
as  an  apprentice,  went  to  the  Cancasus  and  built 
land  hnes;  then  came  to  London,  served  a 
considerable  time  in  London  as  chief  electrician 
to  Messrs.  Siemens,  and  then  I  went  over  during 
the  Franco-Prussian  War  and  acted  as  secretary 
to  the  Director  General  of  Telegraphs  during  the 
war. 

2608.  As  secretary  to  your  father,  the  Direc- 
tor General  of  Telegraphs,  you  acquired  a  con- 
siderable experience  of  the  uses  of  telegraphy  in 
modem  warfare  ? — Yes. 

2609.  Will  you  describe  to  what  services  in 
the  army  telegraphs  are  specially  useful  in  war- 
fare?—  We  used  onr  telegraphs  first  for  the 
arrangement  of  transports  partly  of  ammunition, 
or  of  all  that  the  commissariat  wanted,  and  of 
transports  and  wounded  soldiers  or  prisoners 
from  the  seat  of  war  to  our  fortresses  at  home. 
We  used  the  telegraph  for  the  regulation  of  the 
traffic  in  the  field  railways  which  was  very 
heavy,  and  which  frequently  necesntated  the 
shunting  of  ammunition  trains  to  let  a  train  with 
wounded  soldiers  pass  by,  or  stopping  a  train 
with  soldiers  to  let  ammunition  ^0  past.  We 
then  used  our  telegraph  for  the  investment  of 
large  fortresses  like  Paris  and  Metx,  where  it 
would  have  been  utterly  impossible  to  have  an 
army  large  enough  to  conclude  a  girdle  round 
the  whole  of  the  fortress,  our  line  of  attack  being 
somewhat  like  20  German  miles  round  Paris. 
The  field  telegraph  was  there  used  for  the  pur- 
pose of  brings  tc^ether,  whenever  the  case  re- 
quired \t,  in  order  to  meet  a  sortie  of  the  enemy. 


ChairmtM — continued. 

or  in  order  to  make  an  attack,  the  necessary 
troops  at  the  shortest  possible  notice.  We 
further  used  the  telegraph  to  keep  the  various 
corpS'of  umy  operating  in  the  centre,  the  north, 
iJie  sout^  and  in  the  enst  of  France,  in  per^ 
manent  connection  witli  the  head-quarters  of  the 
staff  at  Versailles.  We  also  used  the  telegraph 
to  keep  small  detachments  of  independent  corps, 
brigades,  or  divisions  w  bich  UDdependently  operated 
agamst  t^  smaller  forces  of  the  enemy,  m  tele- 
graphic comrnunicBtion  during  the  {vogress  of 
marching,  and  to  report  whoiever  an  engage- 
ment took  place,  what  the  effect  of  the  engage- 
ment had  oeen,  who  had  been  victorious,  and 
what  the  losses  were  on  both  sides,  and  what  the 
probable  consequences  would  be ;  and  then 
instmctiona  were  furnished  from  head-quarters 
to  each  division  or  army  corps,  as  soon  as  might 
be,  of  the  next  steps  to  be  taken. 

2610.  I  need  not  ask  you  whether  the  German 
army  attached  the  greatest  importance  to  the  use 
of  telegraphy  in  almost  every  operation  which  it 
undertook? — I  think  it  was  perfectly  recognised 
by  all  the  officers  that,  without  the  telegra]^,  the 
late  Franco-Prussian  War  could  not  have  been 
conducted  on  this  scale  at  all.  It  certainly  was 
recognised  by  the  then  King  of  Prussia,  who  at 
YerBailles  gave  testimony  to  his  feeling,  before 
all  his  general  officers,  by  stating  that  without 
the  tel^raph  we  could  not  have  done  what  we 
did. 

2611.  Did  not  the  German  army  employ  three 
kinds  of  telegraphs  in  their  war  organisation  ? — 
Yes,  the  first  and  the  most  advanced  part  of  our 
telegraph  system,  so  to  speak,  is  the  field  tele- 
gra^  proper ;  it  used  to  be  during  the  late  war, 
and  presumably  it  would  be  again  if  anotlier  war 
should  occur,  under  the  command  of  a  colonel  of 
the  Royal  En^eers,  who  had  for  a  long  time 
been  attached  for  service  to  the  telegraph  depart- 
ment of  the  State.  Hie  officers  under  him  were 
officers  of  the  Royal  Engineers,  the  men  mostly 
military  men,  not  necessarily  engineers;  they 
were  taken  £rom  all  sorts  of  troops,  and  also  a 
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I^ood  many  of  the  men  were  dTilioiiB  in  ordinary 
time  of  peace.  The  duty  of  this  part  of  the  field 
telegraph  organisation  was  to  pnsh  on  into  the 
<doae  proximity  of  the  enemy ;  they  did  the  ser^ 
vice  m  the  trenches  before  Paris;  they  did  the 
work  of  commcmication  ndieoever  am  action  waa 
gmng  on  anywhere,  and  it  was  necessary  to  push 
nnnrard  almost  into  the  fire  at  the  enemy.  The 
material  which  they  used  was  exceedingly  light, 
very  light  copper-wire,  light  poles  which  could 
be  stuck  into  the  ground  by  not  too  great  an  effort 
of  a  man  ramming  it  down,  and  a  large  quantity 
of  insulated  wire  insalated  witfa  india-rubber 
which  was  rolled  out  as  necessity  arose.  They 
were  furnished  with  waggons,  which,  I  believe, 
are  in  use  now  in  tibis  country,  containing  in- 
struments, n  small  battery,  and  a  certain  amount 
of  wire,  aecommodalion  for  an  opersitor  to  sit  in 
and  to  wnte  in ;  and  those  ws^gons  could  be 
taken  about  by  a  couple  of  strong  horses  at  a 
pretty  rapid  pace,  and  the  wire  could  be  rolled 
out  OS  it  went  along,  and  keep  up  communication 
with  the  troops  behrud.  The  second  class  of 
field  telegraphs  which  we  used  were  a  sort  of 
intermediary;  I  cannot  translate  the  word,  it 
was  called  eto/)p«'n-telegrf^|rfue ;  I  do  not  know 
the  word  in  English  for  it.  The  duty  of  this 
part  chiefly  was  to  maintain  telegraphic  com- 
munication between  the  advanced  heads  of  our 
anny  corps  and  between  those  places  which  were 
in  our  possession,  and  whidi  we  had  made  centres 
of  commonioatioD  for  ammunition^  ho^t^^  and, 
as  it  were,  the  basis  of  operation  for  t^e  more 
peaceful  part  of  the  warfare.  There  they  linked 
themselves  on  to  the  ordinary  network  of  the 
State  Telegraphs.  The  ^tate  Telegraphs  extended 
as  OUT  progress  into  Fruice  was  going  on,  its 
ordinary  strong  and  weU-built  linee  across  the 
frontier  taking  up  the  material  which  the  enemy 
had  lefl  behind,  arad  as  we  were  gradually  intro^ 
ducing  a  postal  sy^m,  sanitary  arrangements, 
judges,  and  all  the  necessary  maclunety  of  dvil 
serrice  into  the  occupied  provinces,  we  also  in- 
troduced our  ordinary  State  Telegraph  s^tem, 
which  waskept  in  constant  communication  with  the 
out^ts,  furnished  by  the  field  telegraphy  through 
the  intermedrary  part  of  the  telegraphs.  In  the 
same  way  these  three  corps  might  be  compared  to 
light  skirmishers,  to  a  more  solid  advancing  line, 
and  then  a  solid  mass  of  reserves ;  the  materials 
which  they  used  were  very  light  in  the  first 
instance,  were  of  intermediate  size  and  quality 
for  the  second  class,  and  were  the  ordinary  heavy 
materials  for  the  third  class. 

2612.  From  what  yon  have  deseribed  to  us,  is 
it  j^ur  opinion  that  soMiers  must  be  ^peciaJly 
trained  for  telegraphic  purposes  in  the  field,  aim 
that  civiliuw  oouid  not  supply  their  place  ?• — 1 
believe  that  a  soWier  would  require  a  good  train- 
ing to  be  of  any  use  in  the  field  as  a  telegraphist ; 
and  I  also  believe  that  a  dviKan,  as  a  rule,  would 
be  of  very  litUe  use.  It  would  be  difficult  and 
▼ery  irksome  to  place  him  under  martial  law, 
and  operations  cannot  very  well  be  conducted  in 
an  enemy*P  country  without  having  everybody 
under  your  command  under  martiaflaw.  Then 
crviiians  are  Wakle  to  grumble  at  fiie  accoHuaoda- 
tion  vhvih  is  given  to  then  if  it  is  poor,  whsefa 
i*  mfortDoatelr  nBtndly  so  in  a  campaigB;  a 
nidiar  knows  ttat  bs  has  to  put  up  with  it,  and 
expects  nothing  dse.  Anotosr  reason  whieh  is 
very  potviit  ia^  that  yon  cwwo  t  espeot  a  octilian 

ai04. 


CShmTRiDi— continued. 


who  has  made  up  his  mind  to  be  a  telegraph  mui 

for  the  rest  of  his  life,  and  to  work  in  a  peaceful     ]6  May 

occupation,  to  sit  in  front  of  an  enemy  who  is  1876. 

firing  away  at  him,  and  to  risk  his  life  for  the 

purpose  of  sending  acouf^e  of  messages,  whereas 

a  soldier  who  has  made  up  his  mind  when  he 

joined  the  army  that  one  of  these  davs  he  might 

have  hu  brains  blown  out  by  a  bullet,  cannot 

expect  anything  else,  and  will  ut  down  to  it  as  to 

his  ordinarr  occupation. 

2613.  Were  the  telegraphists  employed  in  the 
Prussiim  Army  during  the  war  all  trained  in  the 
State  Telegraphs? — ^They  were  all  trained  in 
the  State  Telegraphs,  and  they  might  be  described 
as  belonging  to  two  classes ;  the  first  class  were 
soldiers  who  were  taken  from  the  ranks  during 
time  of  peace  from  idmost  all  sorts  of  anas. 
There  were  infjuatry  &oldia*s,  cavalry,  artillery- 
men, engineers,  and  so  on.  Hiey  were  put  fer 
a  certain  lime  into  ihe  offices  of  the  State  Tele- 
graph Department,  and  did  the  ordinary  work  of 
a  telegraph  operator,  of  a  telegraph  linesman,  of 
a  battery-man,  and  all  the  various  duties  which 
it  is  necessary  to  perform  in  the  ordinaiy  tele- 
gn^h  department.  They  were  pl<u)ed  under  the 
comound  of  the  Civil  Service  officers  over  diem, 
and  there  was  |nactically  no  distinction  between 
them  and  the  ordinary  civilian  who  was  em- 
ployed by  the  Government,  but  this  was  the 
smallest  class  of  trained  military  tel^r^hists 
which  we  obtained ;  what  really  furnished  us  widi 
a  very  large  class  of  men,  who  were  at  once 
boldiers  and  telegraph  men  wherever  a  war  broke 
out  (and  we  had  three  wars,  in  all  of  which  we 
used  a  good  deal  the  field  telegraph),  was  the 
£ftct  that  in  Germany,  formwly  iu'  Prussia,  a 
soldier  who  has  served  his  time  as  anon-commia- 
aoned  <^eer,  and  who  has  borne  nrad  oonduet» 
is  entitled  to  employmwvt  under  the  Civil  Ser- 
viee  ;  by  that  means,  not  01^  the  army  obtaina 
»  rather  better  supidy  of  men  for  their  non  com- 
missioned officers,  but  it  fnmislwa  to  the  Tele- 
graph Department  a  lai^  class  of  men  who, 
although  not  very  smart  operates,  lure  yet  very 
reliable  men,  and  for  the  purposes  of  war  are 
perfectly  indispensable.  I  do  not  know  what 
proportion  of  our  ordinary  telegraph  operators  in 
Germany  have  formerly  served  for  a  lengthened 
period  iu  the  army,  but  I  should  think  it  was  a 
very  la^e  one;  and  the  difficulty  which  we 
found  whenever  war  broke  out  was  not  how  to 
ofler  an  inducement  to  our  telegraph  men  to  join 
the  troops,  but  how  to  console  those  who  were 
ordered  to  remain  at  home:  they  all  wanted  to 
go. 

2614.  Then  you  consider  the  German  practice 
of  giving  well-oondttoted  soldiers  whenever  th^ 
retire  from  active  service  a  right  to  serve  in 
civil  offices  In  times  of  peace  is  a  very  good 
arirangement  ? — It  is  a  very  good  arrangement  for 
the  purposes  of  furnishing  a  staff  (h  military 
telegraphists  for  lime  of  war.  I  would  not  abso- 
lutely say  that  it  is  conducive  to  the  effimenoy  of 
the  telegraph  department  in  times  of  peace, 
because  uie  young  man  who  is  trasned  up  as  an 
(^erator  no  doubt  works  at  a  higher  speed,  and 
would  probably  be- a  cheaper  nan  I^hux  an  old 
nm^^rammisflioned  ofteer,  but  it  introdaoes  a 
oertaiir  element  of  (Mseipllne  and  etpritdi  Mrpa 
imo  the  telegraph  aeiviwwhidi  fawbns  found 
to  answer  wry  well,  and  to  b»  wry  lAahoh 
some. 
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Chatrman — continaed. 

2615.  Are  you  aware  that  lately  in  Germany 
there  has  been  a  disposition  to  fuse  the  poetal 
and  telegraph  serrices  ? — Tea. 

2616.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  working 
of  that  ? — As  far  as  own  experience  goes,  I 
should  think  it  was  decidedly  a  mistake. 

2617.  Why  so? — The  telegraph  service  used 
to  be  combined  with  the  postal  service  when  it 
was  still  very  young,  about,  I  should  say,  19  or  20 
years  ago.  It  was  then  sejparated  and  it  was 
found  to  be  expedient  to  use  lor  the  particularly 
tecbQtcal  work  which  is  required  in  telegraphy  a 
Bpecial  set  of  men  who  were  not  taken  out  of  the 
ordinary  set  of  Post  Office  employes,  who  were 
not  liable  to  be  removed  i^ain  back  into  the  ranks 
of  the  Post  Office  employes,  so  that  a  man  mi^ht 
make  it  the  study  of  his  life,  his  entire  profession 
to  be  a  telegraphic  man  and  to  remain  a  tele- 
graphic man ;  I  Know  that  lately  after  the  death 
of  Colonel  Meydam,  who  succeeded  n^  father  as 
Director  General  of  Telegraphs,  the  Postmaster 
General  took  over  the  administration  of  the  Tele- 
graphs Department,  and  I  know  that  a  great 
many  employes  who  were  exclusively  telegraph 
employes,  up  to  the  present  moment  have  already 
been  removed  into  other  branches  of  the  jpostal 
service  proper.  But  I  do  not  diink  that  m  the 
long  run  it  will  create  any  great  satisfaction  among 
the  telegraphing  public,  and  I  have  very  strong 
reasons  to  believe  that  ic  has  already  created  a 
very  intense  dissatisfaction  among  the  telegraph 
employes  themselves.  They  looked  forward  to 
their  service  as  being  practically  their  own. 
They  felt  that  with  the  constant  new  develop- 
ments which  the  science  of  telegraphy  and  applied 
electricity  undergoes  from  day  to  day,  it  was 
necessary  that  men  who  should  organise  and 
maintain  and  utilise  the  telegraph  service  of  the 
country  should  have  nothing  else  to  occupy  their 
time  but  the  very  topics  of  tel^raphy ;  that  they 
should  be  able  to  nve  the  whok  of  Uieir  time  to 
it,  and  that  nobody  who  was  not  really  an  ex- 
perienced telegraph  man  should  have  anything 
to  do  with  the  telegraph  service. 

2618.  But  in  the  working  of  the  German  tele- 
graphic system,  up  to  the  present  time  has  it  not 
been  the  case  that  the  question  of  efficiency  has 
always  been  looked  to,  and  the  question  of  reve- 
nue never  ? — As  far  as  my  personal  recollections 

§0,  and  that  would  be  wiuin  a  time  of  about 
iree  years  ago,  I  believe  ^t  the  system  has 
never  been  looked  upon  as  a  source  of  revenue, 
and  that  whenever  surplus  was  realised  it  was 
employed  towards  the  extension  of  lines. 

2619.  Do  you  think  that  equally  applicable  to 
the  English  system,  the  Post  Office  being  a  di- 
rect revenue  department  of  the  State? — I  think 
I  would  rather  not  have  an  opinion  about  tho 
applicability  to  English  circumstances ;  I  have  a 
very  strong  opinion  as  to  its  applicability  in  my 
own  country. 

Mr.  Selater-Sooth, 

2620.  I  suppose  the  postal  i^stem  was  hardly 
BO  highly  developed  in  Germany  as  it  was  in 
England  upon  the  introduction  of  telegraphy ; 
therefore,  the  tele^ph  had  a  better  chance  of 
early  development  in  the  hands  of  the  State  than 
in  tnis  country? — It  certainly  was  not  so  de- 
veloped, because  it  was  a  considerable  time 
ago* 


Mr.  Caoendiik  Seaiinek. 

2621.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  in  case  <^ 
war  there  would  be  a  great  difficult}^  in  prevent- 
ing the  telegraph  officials  from  entering  ike  mili- 
taiy  service  ? — No,  I  beg  your  pardon ;  the 
difficulty  would  be  not  to  onend  all  those  men 
who  were  not  told  off  for  war  duty,  and  who  have 
been  looking  forward  to  it  as  a  sort  of  remunerar- 
tion  for  past  good  conduct.  They  do  not  enter 
the  military  service ;  they  remain  in  the  tele- 
graph service,  but  they  are  told  oflF  for  military 
service. 

2622.  Will  you  ^ve  the  Committee  your 
reasons  for  thit  opinion  ? — The  great  reason  ia 
that  almost  everybody  has  been  an  old  soldier, 
and  that  the  soluerlike  element  in  Prusua  is  so 
strong  that  whenever  there  is  a  war  everyone 
wants  to  take  part  in  it. 

2623.  Would  serving  in  the  6eld  in  the  tele- 
graph department  absolve  them  from  other  mili- 
tary service  ? — Yes,  it  would,  and  the  greater 
quantity  of  those  men  have  gone  through  their 
military  obligations  towards  their  countay,  and 
have  absolved  themselves  already ;  they  are  not 
young  men,  but  mostly  non-commissioned  officers, 
therefore  they  are  not  under  military  obligatioii 
at  all ;  but  they  prefer  to  go  into  the  field,  first, 
as  old  soldiers  hking  to  take  part  in  what  the 
army  is  doing ;  secondly,  of  course,  because  their 
pay  is  an  increased  one. 

2624.  You  mean  that  their  military  obligations 
have  already  ceased  ? — With  most  of  them. 

2625.  But  not  all  ?— Not  with  all ;  of  course 
a  man  who  would  be  told  off  for  military  service 
as  a  telegraph  man  would  not  be  called  in  for 
any  other  purpose. 

2626.  Might  not  one  reason  be  that  by  enter- 
ing the  telegraph  department  they  would  avoid 
all  other  kinds  of  military  service,  which  might 
be  more  danjgeroua  to  them  ? — Even  if  the  reason 
existed,  which  would  only  be  in  very  rare  cases, 
it  would  not  work  |vactioally,  because  up  man 
would  have  a  chance  of  being  sent  to  the  seat 
ot  war  who  had  just  at  the  last  moment  entered 
the  telegraphic  service ;  the  men  who  are  sent 
out  are  all  drawn  from  old  employes,  who  are 
trustworthy  and  weU  known  to  their  superiors. 

2627.  Still  there  might  be  such  cases?— I 
should  not  think  so. 

Mr.  W,  B.  DenisoH, 

2628.  You  said  you  thought  it  would  be  very 
objectionable  to  have  the  telegraph  and  postal 
service  in  Germany  worked  in  combination? — 
Yes  ;  my  opinion  is  it  will  not  work  well. 

2629.  You  have  had  no  experience  of  whether 
it  does  work  well  or  not  ? — No,  I  have  nothing 
else  but  the  opinions  which  have  been  exj^essed 
to  me  by  a  quantity  of  old  telegraph  employ^ 
when  I  was  lately  in  Germany  about  a  year 
ago. 

2630.  Had  the  two  systems  ever  been  worked 
together  in  Germany  ? — They  used  to  be  worked 
together  in  the  beginning  about  19  or  20  years 
ago ;  but  they  were  then  separated. 

Mr.  John  Holms. 

2631.  Was  it  only  non-commissioned  officers 
you  said  received  appointments  on  leaving  the 
army  in  the  telegraphic  service  ? — I  believe  so. 
I  do  not  believe  the  ^ade  which  is  above  the 
private  has  a  righ^  but  I  am  not  sure. 

263S.  For  how  many  years  generally  has  a 
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non-conimiasioned  officer  served  before  he  could 
obtain  on  ^pointment? — I  am  not  aure,  I  think 
it  is  12. 

Colonel  Alexander, 

2633.  As  a  matter  of  fact  all  the  telegraphists 
in  North  Germany,  I  suppose,  are  liable  to 
military  service,  are  they  not.  Almost  fdl  the 
people  employed  in  the  telegraph  department  at 
Benin  are  liable  to  military  service  at  soyie  time 
of  their  lives  ? — I  am  not  quite  sure ;  I  have  been 
trying  to  remember.  I  am  under  the  impression 
they  are  exempt  from  military  service,  but  I 
would  not  like  to  state. 

2634.  Exempt  as  telegraphists  ?  —  As  tele- 
graphists. At  this  moment  I  am  under  the  im- 
pression, but  I  am  not  sure  that  I  am  right. 

2635.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  all  the  State  Tele- 
graphs in  North  Germany  were  during  the  war 
under  the  direction  of  military  officers  ? — They 
were  under  the  direction  of  General  von 
Chauvin,  who  was  a  general  in  the  engineers. 

2636.  In  time  of  peace  are  there  two  sets  of 
materiel  kept,  one  for  the  military,  and  the  other 
for  civilian  telegraphists? — I  believe  that  the 
engineers,  who  are  told  off  for  telegraph  service, 

§et  a  certain  quantity  of  materielf  and  I  suppose 
ley  do  it  more  for  tne  purpose  of  practice  than 
anything  else.  As  far  as  1  know,  almost  all  the 
materiel  is  kept  by  the  State  Department. 

2637.  The  reason  I  asked  you  was  because 
Sir  J.  L.  A.  Simmons,  in  his  evidence,  said  it 
was  mnch  more  economical  to  keep  one  than  two 
sets  of  materiel  ? — ^Yes,  I  believe  there  is  very 
little,  if  any,  materiel  kept  by  the  Military  De- 

f artment,  and  I  think  it  is  practically  all  kept 
y  the  State  Department. 

2638.  You  were  asked  about  the  Etappen  Tele- 
graph Service,  which  is  in  fact  the  telegraph 
reserve,  which  keeps  up  the  line  of  communica- 
tion ?~Ye8,  in  this  sense  it  might  be  called  the 
reserve.  It  would  practically  be  what  the  con- 
nection between  a  far  outpost  and  the  reserve 
force  is. 

2639.  It  is  an  intermediate  telegraph  ? — Yes. 

2640.  So  that,  in  point  of  fact,  from  what  you 
say,  there  is,  I  understand,  no  analogy  whatever 
between  the  civilians  employed  in  the  English 
Postal  Telegraph  Department  and  those  em- 
ployed in  the  Telegraph  Department  of  Berlin  ? 
— Very  little.  We  have  very  few  employes  in 
the  German  service  who  enter  young,  and  as 
civilians. 

Mr.  Meldon. 

2641.  In  Prussia  do  they  avail  thmselves  of 
female  service  as  much  as  they  do  in  England? — 
No,  very  little. 

Mr.  Ripley. 

2642.  During  the  time  of  the  siege  of  Paris 
you  said  that  Paris  was  invested  entirely  by  a 
system  of  telegr»)hic  communication? — It  was 
only  possible  to  keep  up  the  investment  by  a 
system  oi  telegraphic  communication. 

2643.  Will  you  state  generally  the  number  of 
telegraphic  stations  which  existed  in  Paris  at 
that  time? — I  suppose  the  number  was  about 
20  or  24. 

2644.  From  point  to  p(nnt  instantaneous  com- 
mnnicaUon  was,  in  pomt  of  fact,  kept  up? — 
Yes. 

2645.  And  it  was  as  vou  stud  invaluable  ? — I 
recollect  distinctly  that  auring  the  sortie  of  the 
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2nd  December  against  Champigny  and  Brie  I 
happened  to  be  in  a  station  where  the  mes- 
Bf^es  passed  to  and  fro,  ordering  battalions  of 
infantry  to  advance,  then  asking  for  some  cavalry, 
then  ordering  artillery,  countermanding  their 
movements  and  sending  them  to  another  point, 
and  eventually  bringing  up  a  brigade  at  the 
right  moment  to  repel  the  attack. 

2646.  Looking  at  Berlin,  for  instance,  with  20 
or  30  different  telegraphic  points  in  various  parts 
of  the  city,  is  that  a  desirable  thing  to  be  esta- 
blished for  the  purpose  of  jiiving  facilities — local 
telegraphs? — I  think  we  could  not  do  without 
them. 

2647.  They  do  exist?— They  do  exist.  They 
do  not  exist  anything  like  to  the  extent  that  they 
do  in  England,  but  I  should  look  upon  it  as  a 
defect  that  they  do  not  exist  so  largely. 

2648.  Do  you  suppose  they  do  exist  in  England 
to  any  large  extent  ? — Yes,  tiiere  are  very  many 
stations  all  over  London. 

2649.  I  mean  provincial  towns  ? — I  have  not 
sufficient  knowledp;e  of  English  provincial  towns. 

2650.  You  consider  the  sy^item  a  very  desirable 
one,  and  one  of  great  value  ? — I  think  it  is  ex- 
ceedingly desirable  for  business  purposes. 

2651.  Is  it  better  in  working  a  system  of  that 
kind  that  you  should  have  one  central  point  to 
which  all  telegrams  should  be  sent,  and  again 
sent  out  to  the  various  districts,  or  that  each 
telegraph  station  should  communicate  to  the  next 
one,  directly,  any  message  it  has  to  send?— If 
the  network  is  not  too  large  I  think  a  central 
point  will  facilitate,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  com- 
munication, but  in  London  I  should  think  it 
would  be  almost  impossible  to  have  a  central 
point  and  to  work  it  with  any  ease,  because  the 
number  of  messages  must  be  exceedingly  large. 

2652.  You  think  the  labour,  in  point  of  fact, 
of  transmitting  a  message  from  a  district  station 
to  a  central  station,  and  then  sending  it  out  would 
not  be  very  material? — It  would  not  be  very 
material,  I  think,  in  a  place  with  not  too  large  a 
population  where  the  amount  of  traffic  was  not 
very  heavy ;  it  would  certainly  simplify  ac- 
counts. 

2653.  Have  you  had  any  experience  of  the 
system  which  is  adopted  in  London,  to  some  ex- 
tent now,  of  using  pneumatic  tubes,  by  which 
messages  can  be  transmitted  directly  ? — Yes ;  I 
have  seen  a  great  deal  of  it  in  Berlin,  and,  so 
far  as  I  know,  it  has  always  answered  very 
welL* 

2654.  The  system  is  now  working  there  ? — 

2655.  Do  jou  know  the  extent  and  length  of 
any  pneumatic  tube  which  can  be  worked  ? — Ko, 
I  do  not. 

2656.  Personally,  you  have  not  had  any  actual 
working  experience  ? — No,  I  have  never  super- 
intended the  working  of  a  pneumatic  tube. 

2657.  You  declined  to  give  an  opinion  with 
reference  to  what  might  be  desirable  here ;  would 
you  consider  that  in  Germany  the  primary  ques- 
tion should  be  one  of  giving  the  greatest  facility 
to  the  public  rather  than  any  question  as  to  mere 
payment  of  revenue  to  the  State  from  the  tele- 
graph service  ? — Yes,  I  think  so ;  there  are  two 
objects  which  have  been  always  held  in  view ;  at 
all  events,  during  the  late  tele^aph  administra- 
tion ;  I  cannot  say  that  it  is  still  the  case,  but  I 
imi^ne  bo  ;  the  first  is  tofumish  the  public  with 

Q  as 
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as  many  fwulities-as  possible  without  increanng 
the  amount  of  expenditure  over  that  of  revenue ; 
and  the  second  point  which  has  always  been  kept 
in  view,  to  a  very  prominent  extent,  was  the 
^necessity  of  military  telegraphy  in  oase  of  war. 

2658.  I  was  speaking  of  the  public  coU- 
venience ;  in  your  opinion,  it  is  of  primary  im- 
portance that  the  public  should  be  served 
thoroughly  well,  I  will  not  say  absolutely  irre- 
spective of  cost,  but  reasonably  within  the  limits 
.fif  the  proceeds?— I  believe  so. 

Dr.  Cameron. 

2659.  Is  the  chaise  for  telegraphy  throughout 
Germany  uniform? — No,  I  do  not  l>elieve  ttiat  it 
is.  I  think  there  are  two  chutes.  I  am  not 
eure. 

2660.  Is  it  uniform  throughout  the  different 
kingdoms  ? — Yes. 

2661.  There  is  no  smaller  sum  chargeable  on 
local  telegraphs? — There  was  at  oae  time  a 
much  smaller  charge  within  the  circuit  of  Berlin 
itself,  but  I  do  Aot  know  whether  that  has  been 
maintained. 

Mr.  Le»eaon  G9wer, 

2662.  Have  the  charges  been  reduced  for 
=telegnuns? — The  chaises  have  been  continnally. 
reduced  since  the  starting  of  State  telegraphy. 
They  used  to  be  very  high  in  the  first  instance, 
and  they  were  brought  down  continually. 

2663.  You  ray  the  surplus  is  employed  for  the 
extension  of  the  telegraphs;  is  it  merely  em- 
ployed for' the  extension,  -and  in  no  other  way,  to 
benefit  the  public  as  in  the  way  of  reduction  of 
charges  or  any  other  way  ? — I  believe  that  all 
the  reductions  of  chaises  have  brought  in  such 
an  increase  of  traffic  that  they  were  pajing 
tliemselves,  and  that  the  surplus  was  expended 
to  provide  places  with  telegraphic  &cilities  which 
would  not  be  able  to  pav  the  expense  of  the 
fadlities  if  they  had  no  subsidy  from  that  source. 

Mr.  GoUmid. 

2664.  What  is  the  present  price  of  a  telegrmn 
from  one  part  of  Prussia  to  another? — I  am 
not  sure ;  1  believe  it  is  about  1  s. 

2665.  A  mark,  I -suppose? — Yes. 

2666.  You  have  been  how  lonff  in  EnjHand  ? 
—I  have,  off  and  00,  been  about  five  years  in 
England  ;  I  have  been  repeatedly  away. 

2667.  Have  you  studied  the  English  system 
of  managem«it  of  telegraphs  ?<— Not  of  the  Go- 
yemment  service ;  I  understand  the  management 
of  the  private  companies'  service. 

2668.  Therefore  you  are  not  in  a  position  to 
'  say  whether  you  think  very  considerable  econo- 


Mr.  Goldsmid — continued. 

mies  might  be  made  in  the  man^ement  of  the 
Government  service?— I  could  not  say  anything 
about  that 

2669.  Primd  facie,  I  suppose  you  would  be  of 
opinion  t^at  if  a  number  ot  dim^rent  companies 
were  amalgamated  under  one  head,  whether  it 
be  the  Government  or  any  other  head,  there 
ought  to  be  a  very  considerable  economy? — 
There  might  be ;  it  would  very  much  depend  on 
the  clh;um8tances  of  the  case. 

2670.  Economy  in  management  and  super- 
vision?— No  doubt  a  few  salaries  might  be  saved 
by  having  a  few  superior  employes  less,  but  the 
bulk  of  the  staff  would  be  wanted  after  the  amal- 
gamation as  well  as  before. 

2671.  The  telegraph  staff?— Yes. 

2672.  You  cannot  say,  therefore,  looking  at 
the  Government  management,  wlwit  improve- 
ments you  would  suggest,  because  you  have  not 

-considered  that  matter? — I  do  not  understand 
enough  about  it,  because  I  have  never  given  suf- 
ficient attention  to  it.  I  might  form  an  opinion 
if  I  were  to  look  into  it,  but  I  am  not  prepared 
to  state  one. 

2673.  Who  is  the  present  Director  General  in 
Germany?— I  do  not  know  under  whose  special 
charge  the  telegraphs  are  at  this  moment.  They 
are  under  the  chaise  of  the  Postmaster  General, 
Mr.  Stephan. 

2674.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you 
considered  the  facilities  for  telegraphing  are 
greater  in  Englimd  than  in  Germany? — i  be- 
fieve  so. 

2675.  In  what  way  ? — The  number  of  offices 

for  the  same  area  is  larger. 

2676.  Do  you  mean  in  London  only  as  com- 
pared with  Berlin,  or  all  over  the  country  ? — I 
presume  it  would  be  so  even  all  over  the  country. 

2677.  Consequently  you  do  not  think  that  any 
great  benefit  to  a  service  could  be  infused  by 
adding  very  largely  to  the  number  of  small  sta- 
tions in  villages,  &c.,  not  any  very  great  benefit 
in  the  sense  of  increasing  the  revenue? — I 
should  not  think  any  increase  of  revenue  would 
be  obtained ;  the  only  thing  that  would  be  ob- 
tained would  be  to  give  the  public  rather  more 
facilities,  gradually  educating  them  up  to  use 'the 
telegraph  still  moi'e  than  now. 

■  2678.  The  honourable  Member  for  Bradford 
asked  whether  you  thought  suffioient  facilities 
were  being  given,  and  I  wanted  to  ascertain 
whether,  in  your  opinion,  there  were  any  cem- 
pensating  advantages  for  increasing  so  largely 
the  number  of  stations  in  the  way  he  appears  to 
surest? — The  only  advantage 'would  be 'that 
you  would  educate  the  public,  but  on  commercial 
grounds  certainly  there  would  be  no -advantage. 


Mr.  Richard  Hobson,  called  in  ;  and  Examined. 


Ifr.  HofttM.  Chairman. 

2679.  You  are  Postmaster  of  ■  Giaagfoiw,  are 
.  you  not  2 — Yea. 

2680.  Were  you -at  one  tine  a 'Surveyonas 
well  as  postmaster?—!  was  m  the  surveyor**} 
department  as  surveyor  And  sarveyor''a  cler^&r 
.21i  years. 

2681.  Is  it  not  the  .case  that,)a9  I'have<aafaed 
.you  to  come  and  .give  evidence  -  h«re,  you- wish 
ryour  views  should.  i>e  oonsidwed iadtvMoal 


CAair/aaR— rOMtinued. 

views,  and  not  Q^eesMrily  1  those  of  tiie  Post 
Office  ?— Oltfost^eei(i«dly. 

fifl82.  lis  GtsBgow-a  very  larger  post  ><tfffioe^ 
Litis  a  very  lat^  ottee  rtbe'ftopmafekm  af  -ttie 
city  is  about  600,000. 

2683.  iHow  an  amy  (clerks  "Kre  '-empk^^  in 
purely  elerieal:  duties -at  your-<ftffice' 
telegraphing? — One;  I  assume  you  mean 'in 
«imspoad«Bce. 
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CAocrouitr-HSontinufiiL . 

2634.  Yes  ?~Oae  clerk. 

2685.  And  in  the  post  ofiKce  also?— -Another 
dark. 

2686.  AVhat  is  the  oost  of  this  clerical  force  ?^ 
In  tlie  telegrf4)h  foroe  I  have  a.clerk  on  the  fifth 
class,  on  the  scale  of  28.«.  to  27  a- week;  his 
actual  pay  is  22  & 

2667.  You-have  a  chief  telegraph,  superinten- 
dent, have  not  you  ? — I  have 

26jS6.  What  is  the  character  of  bis  duties?— 
He  is  responsible  for  the  well-working  of  the 
instrument  room,  and  also  of  the  branch  offioas 
outside  the  chief  office. 

2669.  The  Glamw  postmaster  also  acts  as 
surveyor  to  the  su&post  office  his  town  ? — Of 
hia  own  town,  and  oi  hie  own  sub-offices. 

2690.  Does  the  superintendent  of  telegraphs 
employ  any  porticoi  ol  his,  time  in  cleriou.  tele- 
graph duties? — Probably  about  an  hour  a  day. 

2601.  And  the  rest  of  bis  time? — Heisentirely 
in  the  instrument  room  and  at  the  out  offioes, 
inspecting  them,  and  seeing  that  the  w-ork  is 
gmng  on  properly. 

2692.  With-  a  small-  superintending  staff  of 
this  kind,  how  do  you  meet  any  extra  press  of 
work  ? — What  sort  of  work ;  writing  work  ? 

2693.  Both  of  one  and  the  other?— For  any 
extra  press  of  writing  work,  I  take  a  clerk 
out  of  the  instrument  room  after  half-past  one 
when  the  work  fails-  off,  I  have  no  extra  super- 
intendence because  the  force  is  sufficient  at  all 
tunes. 

^9i.  What  are  your  own  hours  of  attendance 
at  the  office  ? — Usually  from  \0  to  four ;  peri- 
odically I  am  on  duty  for  24  hoars  tc^ther, 
because  I  go  round  every  duty. 

2695.  .^je  you  fully  occupied  all  that  time  ? — 
Not  fully  occupied  from  10  to  four. 

2696.  You  conid  take  other  work  if  it  were 
necessary  ? — I  could  take  other  work  if  it  were 
necessary.  I  may  add  that  I  have  reduced  my 
own  work  very  lawely. 

26!f7.  How  ? — By  gettdng  rid  of  extra  cor- 
respondence and  by  curtailing  the  amount  of 
paper  work,  as  far  as  I  possibly  can. 

2698.  Have  you  curtailed  stationery  to  any 
material  extent  ? — I  have  reduced  the  supply  of 
stationery  from  about  50  reams  to  15  m  the 
year. 

2699.  Do  yon  consider  there  is  obviously  a 
great  deal  of  paper  reporting  which  could  be 
curtailed  with  advantage? — There  wm  a  great 
deal  of  paper  work  that  was  unnecesfiary  in  the 
office  itself.  I  do  not  mean  going  from  the  office 
to  head- quarters,  but  in  the  office  itself. 

2700.  How  many  messages  ai'e  done  at  your 
office  in  an  ordinary  day,  and  in  what  you  would 
call  the  busiest  day  ? — In  an  ordinary  day, 
between  nine  and- six,  1  should  think  about  9,000 
messages ;  in  a  busiest  day  counting  transmitted 
double,  about  14,000. 

2701.  How  many  messages  for  each  clerk 
would  this  give  for  the  day  and  for  each  hour  ? — 
Including  or  excluding  the  news  clerks  ? 

2702.  First,  exdumng  them?— I'or  a  busy 
day  it  would  give  about  66  messages  per  clerk 
per  day,  or  about  a  little  over  eight  per  hour. 

2703.  Including  the  press  mMBages? — ^They 
are  not  included.  I  hare  no  return  of  them. 
They  oome  in  lai^  numben,  and.  then  are  about 
20  clerks  employed  cm  press  work. 

O.IM. 


CAatir Aum— continued. 

2704.  And  how  nuuiy  ol6rks  on  private  work? 
—About  180. 

2705.  Have  you  considered-  the  reasons  why 
the  telegraphic  system  at  present  is  not  remune- 
rative ? — In  my  own  view  I  think  that  we  have 
greater  facilities  than  we  have  work  for,  and  oon- 
sequently  we  are  working  at  a  greater  cost  than 
we  otherwise  should  do.  For  example,  I  think 
we  could  do  twice,  perhaps  three  times,  the 
amount  of  woric  with  the  existing  foroe. 

2706.  Before  we  come  to  that,  several  reasons' 
have  been  given  in  evidence,  first,  that  the  rate 
is  too  low  ;  second,  that  the  press  rates  are  so  low- 
that  the  wires  are  flooded  with  work  and  cannot 
pay ;  next,  that  the  ordinary  foroe  is  excesuve ; 
and  lastly,  that  the  railway  agreements  are  more 
in  favour  of  the  railways  than  the  postal  system ; 
do  you  think  any  of  these  is  the  primary  cause 
why  the  system  does  not  pay  ?— ^ot  any  one  in 
itself.    I  think  all  combined  are. 

2707.  I  think  ;^ou  have  stated  that  another 
additional  reason  is,  that  you  consider  the  wires 
and  the  clerks  are  not  sufficiently  worked? — 
Thev  are  not  sufficiently  worked.  We  have  only 
work  for  about .  two^d-«-half  hours;  that  is 
wiicoi  there  is  a  press. 

Mr.  Sctater~Bootk. 

2704.  I  take  your  answer  to  mean  that  from 
your  experience,  the  reason  why  the  telegraphs 
do  not  pay  was,  because  you  had  not  woi^ 
enough? — -Yes. 

Cfunrman. 

2709.  You  apply  your  experience  as  a  general 
rule  ?— As  a  general  rule. 

2710.  Is  that  state  of  things  not  a  natural  re- 
^sult  of  the  difficulty  of  oi^anising  a  new  system' 
at  starting,  with  no  experience? — I  think  so; 
partly  bewse  our  clcffks  wore  not  experienoed» 
and  we  required  a  larger  number  of  clerks  and 
more  wires  to  do  the  work  than  we  do  now. 

2711.  Is  it  not  the  case-  that  at  the  present 
moment  the  Post  Office  is  making  experiments 
with  Glasgow  to  try  a  fuller  development  of  the 
wires  by  ttie  Baines'  system  ? — Yes. 

2712.  And  t^e  autcmatio  system  ? — The  auto- 
matic system  has  always  been  in  operation. 

2713-  How  many  hours  per  day  would  you 
consider  the  wires  were  fully  filled  and  could  not 
do  more  work  practically  ? — For  about  two  hoiun 
as  r^atds  my  own  office,  between  1 1  and  one* 

2714.  During  the  other  hours,  if  you  had  work 
the  wires  could  perform^  it  ?' — Yes. 

2715.  Has  the  result,  do  yon  think,  anything 
to  do  with  the  attempt  of  the  Post  Office  to  have 
a  10  minutes^  standard  of  tranamission  idl  over  the 
country  ? — I  think  so;  because  if  your  wire  can 
carry  die  work  at  the  very  busiest  hour  of  the 
day  with  a  delay  not  exceeding  15  minutes,  it 
must  be  in  excess  of  the  requirements  after  the 
busiest  hour. 

2716.  Do  you  conuder,  for  instance,  that  the 
10  minutes'  siaodard  is  neoastary  for  local  traffic 
around  one  telegraphic  cmtoe  ? — ^For  local  w<^ 
there  should  be  no  delay.  Taking  my  own 
office,  for  communication  from  Glasgow  to  any 
outlying  place,  four  or  five  miles  away,  there 
shotud  be  no  delay  whatever,  otherwise  the 
telegram  would  be  of  no  use. 

2717.  A  local  meaoa  of  sending  a  message 
might  be  substituted,  you  mean  ^-Y  es. 

Q  2  2718.  Do 
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2718.  Do  you  think  the  same  reason  applies  in 
*  ft    ^     two   distant  points,  for  instance,  Glaagow  and 

London?— I  do  not  think  it  does.  I  think  a 
half-hour  or  three-quarter  hour  service  to  London 
is  an  extremely  good  service. 

2719.  Do  you  mean  half  an  hour  or  three- 
quarter  hour  service  from  point  to  pmnt  ? — From 
point  to  point. 

2720.  Does  not  that  involve  a  considerably 
luger  amount  of  time  before  the  message  is  de- 
livered?— I  mean  from  the  time  that  it  is  banded 
in  until  it  goes  out  for  delivery ;  till  it  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  messenger  to  deliver. 

2721.  Could  that  be  done  for  all  classes  of 
messages  from  distant  points  without  destroying 
the  traffic,  for  example,  for  messages  on  the  Stock 
Exchange,  and  so  on  ? — Any  delay  of  stock  work 
is  fatal  to  work.  I  have  noticed  frequently  that 
when  the  wires  have  been  working  badly,  and 
there  has  been  20  minutes'  delay  on  the  Stock 
Exchange  work,  the  work  has  gone  down  by 
more  than  a  half. 

2722.  It  would  only  do  for  a  certain  class  of 
messages? — For  ordinary  commercial  work. 

2723.  Supposing  you  bad  enough  supply  of 
messages  to  be  continuous,  and  used  duplex 
circuits,  or  a  Baines'  circuit,  such  as  you  are 
using  now,  vou  think  a  much  larger  amount  of 
work  could  Ibe  got  through  and  distnbuted  over 
a  day? — A  great  deal  more. 

2724.  How  many  circuits  have  you  from  Glas- 
gow to  London  just  now? — Eight  altogether; 
two,  Stock  Exchange ;  one,  news;  and  five  ordi- 
nary circuits. 

2725.  Supposing  you  had  a  full  supply  of 
work  upon  tne  duplex  or  Baines*  circuit  system , 
how  many  wires  would  do? — Of  Stock  Exchange 
or  ordinary  messages? 

2726.  Ordinary  messages? — On  a  good  work- 
ing day,  that  would  be  about  80  to  85  messages 
per  hour ;  on  an  average  working  day,  about  50 
messages  per  hour. 

2727.  Have  you  prepared  a  tabular  statement 
of  the  hourly  work  of  the  London  and  Glasgow 
circuit  at  full  capacity  ? — I  have.  (  The  same  was 
handed  in.) 

2728.  You  have  divided  that  into  the  capacity 
of  the  wires  according  to  the  state  of  the  weather? 
—Yes. 

2729.  Dividing  the  weather  into  good  weather 
*  uid  ordinary  weather  ? — Yes. 

2730.  Its  state  produces  very  different  results? 
— Yes. 

•  2731.  Will  you  state  some  general  facts  about 

that  table  for  the  information  of  the  Committee  ? — 
For  instance,  give  us  the  number  of  messages  per 
hour  that  you  obtain  from  a  Wheatstone  m  good 
weather  ? — Eighty  messages  an  hour. 

2732.  And  m  ordinary  weather  ? — About  50. 

2733.  Now  I  take  the  duplex  in  the  same  way? 
— Eighty-six  in  good  weather  and  about  50  in 
ordinary  weather. 

2734.  And  with  the  Baines? — One  hundred 
and  twenty  in  good,  and  100  in  ordinary ;  but  I 
have  done  149  on  the  Baines. 

2735.  One  hundred  and  twenty  is  a  fair 
average  ? — A  very  fair  average. 

2736.  The  number  of  clerks  is  considerably 
increased  in  working  both  the  duplex  and  the  au- 
tomatic system,  is  it  not? — It  is;  for  an  ordinary 
Wheatstone  you  require  four  clerks ;  you  require 
a  puncher  or  two  punchers  very  often,  and  two 


(7^  tTTRon— continued. 

writers ;  for  a  Baines  you  cannot  get  full  results 
without  six  or  seven  clerks. 

2737.  The  expenditure  upon  the  clerks  is  met 
by  the  large  increased  capacity  of  the  wire  under 
these  systems?— And  by  requiring  fewer  wires. 

2738.  I  suppose  upon  tms  table  if  you  take 
the  messages  per  hour,  and  multiply  by  eight 
working  hours,  you  would  get  your  possible  mes- 
sages per  day  or  the  full  capacity  ot  the  wire?— 
Yes. 

2739.  What  is  the  working  cost  of  a  wire  from 
Glasgow  to  London  ? — Do  you  mean  the  force  of 

clerks  ? 

2740.  No,  I  mean  altogether  ? — You  pay  IZ.  a 
mile  way  leave,  and  1  /.  a  mile  for  maintenance, 
that  would  give  you  800/.  as  your  permanent 
charge ;  then  there  is  the  cost  of  the  clerks  who 
work  the  wire  at  each  end.  There  is  a  propor- 
tion of  cost  for  office  rent,  fire,  light,  and  super- 
intendence ;  altogether  you  might  put  the  cost 
of  a  wire  without  the  clerks*  services  at  all  at 
about  1,300    a  ^ear. 

2741.  Supposing|  you  had  any  system  by  which 
you  could  get  the  full  capad^  of  the  wire,  what 
net  receipts  can  you  expect  from  such  a  wire? — 
If  I  filled  it? 

2742.  Yes,  if  you  obtained  the  full  working 
capacity  ? — At  the  present  rates  about  5,000  /.  a 
year. 

2743.  Is  it  not  the  case  justnow  that  you  have 
not  a  continuous  supply  of  messi^es  to  fill  the 
wire  if  you  desired  it?— We  cannot  fill  a  wire, 
and  do  not  in  practice  fill  the  wires,  except  be- 
tween 1 1  and  one. 

2744.  Uein^  the  full  capacity  of  a  wire  as  vou 
propose,  impbes  that  you  take  a  continuous  flow 
of  mese^es  into  your  office  without  delay  ? — 

'  Perhaps  if  I  give  you  a  statement  of  the  messages 
during  each  hour  for  a  day,  it  will  give  you  a 
better  idea:  between  9  and  10,  I  had  236  mes- 
s^es  of  all  sorts;  between  10  and  11,  522  ;  be- 
tween 11  and  12,  663;  between  12  and  3,  711 ; 
between  1  and  2,  631 ;  between  2  and  3,  544  ; 
between  3  and  4,  472 ;  between  4  and  5,  424 ; 
after  5,  and  up  to  10  o^clock  at  night,  688  ;  after 
10  o'clock  at  night,  and  up  to  6  the  next 
morning,  107 ;  after  6  the  next  morning,  and  up 
to  9,  294. 

2745.  Then  according  to  your  present  plan, 
yon  could  not  without  considerable  delay,  employ 
the  Baines'  circuit  right  through  the  day  ? — On 
all  automatic  circuits,  there  is  an  initial  delay  of 
about  10  minutes,  becase  you  must  punch  your 
messages,  and  you  wait  until  you  have  received 
the  batch  from  the  sending  office  before  your 
turn  is  to  send  yonrs  away. 

2746.  Is  it  not  the  very  essence  of  the  system, 
that  as  soon  as  you  have  run  five  or  10  messages 
through  the  instrument,  you  ought  to  have  an- 
other five  or  10  ready  to  follow  ? — So  we  have, 
if  in  full  work. 

2747.  That  is  what  I  rather  put ;  but  when 
you  begin  to  slack  off,  you  would  not  be  able  to 
fill  up  the  full  capacityof  the  wire  at  the  slack 
periods  of  the  day  ? — We  do  not  fill  them  up  at 
the  slack  periods  of  the  day. 

2748.  To  produce  the  full  capacity  of  the  wire 
which  vou  have  described  to  the  Committee,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  obtain  more  and  better 
regulated  work,  would  not  it  ? — It  would ;  that 
is  to  say,  the  work  must  come  in  gradually 
throughout  the  day. 

2749.  Have 
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2749.  Have  yoa  sdt  su^^stions  to  make  to 
the  Committee  hy  which  you  could  obtain  greater 
work,  I  mean  for  inetance,  in  cheapening  tele- 
graphsj  or  any  other  means  of  obtaining  greater 
work,  which  would  employ  an  automatic  system 
better? — I  do  not  think  you  can  cheapen  tele- 
graphs unless  you  took  away  the  priril^e  of  the 
free  address. 

2750.  Has  not  the  public  become  thovonghly 
accustomed  to  obtain  free  addresses  ?  —  They 
have. 

2751.  Do  you  think  you  could  take  away  that 
privilege  without  giving  them  some  compensation 
for  it  ? — ^o ;  I  do  not  uiink  you  could. 

2752.  What  c(unpensation  would  you  propose 
to  give  them  ? — I  would  give  tliem  a  short  mes- 
sage for  6  d. 

2753.  Including  the  address?— Including  ad- 
dress. 

2754.  Do  you  mean  12  words? — Twelve  words 
including  the  address. 

2755.  How  would  you  propose  to  deal  with 
telegraphs  of  12  words? — At  present,  I  would 
make  the  next  charge  of  1  s.  for  24  words,  includ- 
ing the  address. 

2756.  From  12  to  24  would  be  1  s.  ?— Yes. 

2757.  And  after  24  words?— Then  I  would 
either  give  a  rate  per  word,  or  a  rate  for  a  num- 
ber of  words ;  that  is,  either  charge  so  much  a 
word,  or  so  much  for  a  group  of  words. 

2758.  A  halfpenny  per  word? — A  halfpenny 
per  word,  or  3  d.  for  six  words. 

27d9.  Vou  think  that  the  lowering  of  the  rate 
to  6d.  for  12  words  would  tap  a  new  source  of 
supply  ? — Socially,  it  would  ;  a  very  large  source 
of  supply.  Fur  example,  take  Govan,  which  is 
four  miles  from  Glasgow ;  men  have  to  go  down 
to  see  shipbuilders  and  others,  and  they  could 
constantly  telegraph  instead  of  sending  a  mes- 
senger, "  Can  you  meet  me  at  such  an  hour  ? " 
At  present,  we  do  not  have  those  local  messages. 

2760.  Is  it  chiefly  through  local  messages 

£ou  would  expect  to  gain  increased  traffic  f — 
largely. 

.  2761.  Would  that  h^p  you  for  your  London 
wires,  for  instance  ? — We  should  often  get  6  d. 
messages  when  we  do  not  now  get  any,  I 
think. 

2762.  You  think  it  would  largely  increase? — 
Yes. 

2763.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  with 
regard  to  railway  messages? — We  do  all  the 
railway  work  at  present  under  a  system  of  passes, 
and  there  pass  through  my  office  about  85  rul- 
way  messages  a  day  of  the  average  length  of  24 
words ;  those  messages  often  fill  our  wires  at  a 
time  of  the  day  when  we  have  a  good  deal  of 
commercial  work,  and  the  passes  are  signed  by 
anybody,  and  are  oflen  not  exclusively  on  rul- 
way  business. 

2764.  You  think  it  would  be  wise  to  try  and 
get  some  new  agreements  with  the  railways  by 
which  these  messages  should  he  pud  for?— I 
think  so. 

2765.  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  about 
modification  of  press  rates?— We  cannot  make 
the  press  rates  pay  at  present ;  I  mean  where 
they  ^y  2  d.  for  each  extra  copy.  The  sum  of 
2  d,  will  not  pay  the  clerk's  wages  at  each  end 
of  the  wire  where  he  has  to  transmit  a  long 
message. 

2766.  You  suggest  what? — That  the  press 
0.104. 


Chairman — continued.  Mr.  Hobum. 

should  pay  the  ordinary  press  rate  to  each  fresh 
town,  that  is,  I  /.  per  75  and  per  100  words,  ^JS^ 
according  to  the  time  of  day.  ' 

Dr.  Cameron, 

2767.  That  is  the  su^estion  <^the  Postmaster, 
is  it  not  ?— I  do  not  know. 

Chairman. 

2768.  And  jier  copy  ? — Per  copy,  in  the  same 
town,  what  they  do  at  present,  2  d. 

2769.  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  with 
regard  to  Stock  Exchange  messages  ? — I  think 
Stock  Exchange  messages  should  pay  double 
rates. 

2770.  Why? — Because  we  set  apart  for  them 
wires  exclusively  for  their  own  use,  which  they 
do  not  fill  except  for  about  an  hour  a  day. 

2771.  Do  you  require  a  higher  class  of  clerks 
to  work  them? — You  require  the  very  best 
clerks  you  can,  and  trained  cderks,  because  there 
are  so  many  abbreviations. 

2772.  There  may  be  a  reason  for  giving  the 
press  cheap  facilities;  do  you  see  any  reason  for 
giving  the  Stock  Exchange  messages  peculiarly 
easy  iacilities  as  regards  speed  and  price  ? — Only 
that  the  more  facilities  you  give  them  the  greater 
amount  of  work  you  get  from  them, 

2773.  Have  you  ever  thought  of  establishing 
express  rates  for  express  messages? — I  have,  for 
this  reason,  that  constantly  merchants  have  come 
to  me  and  asked  to  get  a  message  through  at 
once,  stating  that  it  is  of  the  very  greatest  im- 
portance that  they  should  get  it  through,  at  the 
time  when  there  is  probably  a  breakdown  with 
wires,  or  when  from  other  causes  there  may  be 
delay  of  an  hour  or  an  hour-and-a-half. 

2774.  You  think  they  would  be  willing  to  pay 
for  giving  them  priority  ? — I  have  bad  offers  at 
as  much  as  5  /.  to  get  a  message  through. 

2775.  Have  you  thought  of  the  system  that 
the  telegraph  companies  I  think  once  adopted, 
of  authorising  the  payment  of  money  by  tele- 
gram ? — Yes. 

2776.  What  is  your  opinion  about  that?— I 
think  we  mi^ht  use  it  as  well  as  the  telegraph 
companies  did ;  they  used  to  charge  J  per  cent, 
for  every  sum  they  transmitted;  for  example, 
a  man  wanted  to  retire  a  bill,  and  he  did  not 
want  to  go  to  the  bank  because  it  might  injure 
his  credit ;  he  used  to  go  to  the  old  telegraph 
companies  and  deposit  the  money ;  they  had  a 
code  of  cypher  whi<;h  they  sent  to  London,  that 
a  certain  sum  of  money  was  paid  in  and  the  bill 
was  retired  in  London,  through  the  agency  of 
the  Electric  Telegraph  Company,  I  think. 

2777.  If  X  understand  you,  you  think  that  the 
future  revenue  of  die  Telegraph  Company  ought 
to  be  made  better  by  developing  traffic  in  every 
direction  ? — I  do. 

2778.  In  directions  in  which  the  development 
has  scarcely  been  sought  at  present  ? — Just  so. 

2779.  I  forgot  to  ask  one  or  two  questions 
about  addresses ;  you  proposed  to  take  away  -from 
the  public  the  free  addresses,  giving  them  as  a 
compensation  a  cheaper  telegram  in  lieu  of  it  ? — 
Yes. 

2780.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  the  public  could 
economise  ve^  much  the  addresses  without 
much  inconvemence  to  themselves? — By  adopting 
a  system  of  abbreviation  as  they  do  in  foreign 
telegrams. 

Q  3  2761.  Are 
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Ckairmao — oontinuedk 

2761.  Are  you  amtre  that  the  number  of 
wtnds  upon  the  average  of  inland  addresses  is 
about  13? — I  make  them  about  12; 

2782.  In  London,  I  think,  the;  made  them 
about  13  in  several  reports ;  are  ^ou  aware  that 
the  number  of  words  in  on  Amenofut  address  is 
tiiree  ? — I  am. 

2783.  That  the  number  of  words  in  Indian 
addresses  are  four,  and  tiiat  the  number  of  words 
in  continental  addressee  are  five-and-a-half? — I 
was  not  aware  of  that.  I  know  that  in  all  foreign 
messages  tbe  merchants  in  the  habit  of  using 
them  register  their  addresses;  for  example,  a  man 
registers  a  word  Mercator,"  and  his  telegraphic 
address  is  "  Mercator,  Glasgow."  I  have  in  my 
delivery  room  a  copy  of  this,  saying  that  **  Mer- 
cator, Glasgow,"  is  to  go  to  such  an  address,  so 
that  he  need  only  have  transmitted  to  him  a 
telegram  addressed  "  M  creator,  Glar^w,"  in»tead 
of,  say,  Messrs.  J.  &  J.  Bobb,  87,  Virginia-street, 
Glasgow. 

Mr.  Cavendish  Bentiack, 

2784.  That  is  from  abroad?— Yea. 

Chairman. 

2785.  That  would  not  do  for  ordinary  ad- 
dresses ? — For  people  in  the  habit  of  using 
telegraphs. 

2786.  IS'ot  for  ordinary  domestic  telegraphs? 
— Not  for  the  ordinary  public. 

2787.  Do  not  you  think  in  the  ordinary 
domestic  telegraphs,  they  would  ver^  much, 
abbreviate  their  addresses  if  they  were  obliged 
to  get  it  into  a  small  compass  ? — I  think  so ;  for 
example,  they  would  not  give  the  full  address  of 
the  sender.  A.  man  frequently  telegraphs  to  his 
wife  and  he  gives  his  whole  address,  whereas  his 
umple  name  would  do. 

Mr.  Sclater- Booth. 

2788.  Do  not  the  forms  of  tlie  telegraph  indi- 
cate that  you  must  give  your  address? — You 
may  write  it  at  the  bottom  of  the  form,  but  not 
necessarily  transmit  it. 

Chairman, 

2789.  Have  you  consiJered  the  pneumatic 
tube  system  at  all,  as  a  means  of  economising 
transmissions  through  wires  in  a  locality  ? — One 
of  my  superintendents  did.  I  have  not.  per- 
sonally. 

2790-  Has  he  made  a  report  to  you  on  the 
subject? — He  made  a  report  which  I  have  sub- 
mitted. 

2791.  What  was  the  substance  of  the  report  ? 
— His  report  was  this.  He  suggested  that  the 
public  should  be  allowed  facilities  at  the  tube 
stations,  to  go  in  and  write  a  letter  which  they 
should  address  themselves,  and  pay  for  that 
accommodation,  I  think.  Is,  4d.  The  letter 
to  be  sent  through  the  tube  to  the  nearest  office 
for  delivery. 

2792.  In  fact,  these  would  be  pneumatic 
letters  instead  of  electric  telegrams? — Yes,  or 
instead  of  post  letters. 

2793.  Sent  from  one  place  to  another  ? — Sent 
from  one  place  to  another,  instead  of  employing 
a  cab  or  a  commissionaire  to  take  a  messs^e. 

2794.  If  much  expenditure  is  required  in 
taking  away  the  telegraphs  from  tops  of  houses 
and  putting  them  underground,  misnt  not  it  be 
worth  considering  the  economy  of  ^having  pneo.- 


C%auwan— continued. 

natio  tubes  of  that  kind,  as  an  aid  to  telegrams  ? 
— Do  you  mean, in  all  large  towns? 

2735.  In  large  cities ;  perhaps  you  have  not 
thou^t  of  that? — PneumaUo  tubes  are  very  er- 
pensive  to  work. 

2796.  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  in. 
regard  to  what  may  be  called,  mercantile  conr 
versation  between  two  merchants? — I  have  had 
it  suggested  to  me,  that  if  a  man  could  make 
arrangements  to  speak  fully  to  another  ccr- 
respondent  at  a  distance,  it  would  frequently 
save  him  a  journey,  uid  they  would-  be  willing  to 
pay  considerable  sums  of  money  for  it. 

2797.  In  a  mercantile  community  likeGlas^oWy 
has  that  ooouired  to  you  frequently  ? — I  baFe 
had  it  suggeated  to  me  probably  a  doaen  times. 

2798.  In  the  different  proposals  you  have 
made,  you  abandon  the  system  of  uniformity  of 
telegrams  which  exist  at  present ;  do  you  notsee 
any  considerable  evil  in  taking  awBy  the  uniform 
system  which  exists  now,  of  1 «.  for  20  words? — 
No,  I  do  not  see  any  great  difficulty  in  over- 
comins  it.  We  have  in  the  Post  Office  various 
charges  I'or  letters,  for  book  packets,  and  also  for 
registered  letters,  and  if  a  man  wants  a  quicker 
delivery  he  pays  a  fee  for  a  private  letter-box, 
in  order  to  get  his  letters  before  the  general 
public. 

2799.  The  proposals  you  have  made  are  very 
much  in  the  direction  of  the  present  postal 
facilities,  ^ven  for  higher  payment? — From  my 
point  of  view  they  are. 

2800.  Do  you  think  that  any  economy  in 
working,  preventing  dual  travelling  and  dual 
reports,  might  be  made  by  giving  to  the  surveyor 
of  a  district  t^e  charge  of  the  telegraphic  main- 
tenance both  outside  and  inside  the  office  ? — I 
think  so,  because  frequently  both  men  are  going 
over  the  same  ground  at  the  same  time. 

2801.  In  Glasgow,  do  yon  see  any  means  of 
producing  a  large  economy  in  that  direction  ? — I 
believe  a  proposition  has  been  already  made  to 
rednce  the  cost  of  the  engineering  force  at  Glas- 
gow.   It  might  be  reduced  considerably. 

2802.  What  I  was  referring  to  was  whether  a 
surveyor  in  a  large  telegraphic  centre  like 
Glasgow,  might  be  economically  employed  in 
looking  after  the  offices  around  him? — Itbink.so, 
because  you  are  on  the  spot,  and  you  have  the 
means  of  ready  communication  with  every 
office. 

2803.  How  do  you  think  economy  might  be 
produced  in  that  way  ? — I  think  you  would  save 
a  great  deal  of  the  present  inspecting  force. 

2804.  Of  the  engineering  inspecting  force  ? — 
Of  both  forces, 

2805.  In  what  manner? — Because  papers  would 
not  pass  backwards  and  forwards  between  the 
engineers  and  the  surveyors.  One  man  would 
deal  with  both  cases,  and  be  would  deal  with  them 
more  quickly ;  for  example,  he  would  put  a 
fault  right  by  having  the  linemen  under  his  own 
control.  He  could  put  a  fault  right  at  once,  or, 
his  postmaster  under  him  could,  because  if  the 
surveyor  were  responsible  he  would  have  charge 
of  the  linemen,  and  the  postmaster  as  bis  officer 
would  give  instructions  to  the  linemen  without 
waiting  for  it  to  go  through  an  engineer. 

2806.  Have  you  any  experience  of  the  working, 
of  the  special  branch  department  in  vour  office? 
— Both  at  Glasgow  and  also  before  I  lefl 
England. 

2807.  Could 
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Chairman— continued. 

2807.  Could  you  have  done  the  work  that  is 
entrusted  to  that  special  branch  department  in 
both  positions  in  which  you  were  from  the  local 
agencies  then  existing  ? — I  could. 

2808.  Do  you  think  that  that  could  have  been 
done  in  places  less  favourably  situated  than 
yours  ?— Take  York,  for  example.  I  could  have 
no  difficulty  in  making  the  arrangements  for  the 
race  meetings  at  York,  in  conjunction  with  the 
neighbouring  surveyor ;  for  example,  I  could  have 
borrowed  clerks  from  Leeds,  and  I  could  have 
drawn  clerks  from  Newcastle,  enough  to  do  the 
whole  of  the  work. 

2809.  Without  a  special  branch  coming' down 
to  you  ?  —  Without  a  special  branch  coming 
down. 

2810.  Have  you  found  it  interfere  at  all  with 

f our  oidinnry  working  when  they  have  come 
own  to  you  ? — At  Glasgow  I  have  to  a  sli^t 
extent 

Mr.  Setttter-Booth. 

2811.  You  seem  to  think  that  economy  might 
be  effected  by  completely  utilising  the  capacity 
of  your  wires  ? — I  do. 

2812.  And  you  would  propose  to  do  it  by  de- 
ferring for  a  certain  time  messages  of  lesser  im- 
portance ? — No,  I  do  not  propose  that ;  I  woidd 
■not  prefer  any  message  unless  you  paid  an  ex- 
press rate  for  it.  If  I  understand  your  question 
Tou  mean  I  would  defer  a  message  having  a 
lower  rate  of  pay. 

2813.  No,  that  you  would  defer  certain  mes- 
sages which  do  not  require  too  great  a  speed  of 
transmission  until  a  time  when  your  wire  was 
free? — No,  I  would  treat  them  all  alike,  unless 
you  paid  a  spetaal  rate  that  your  message  should 
go  at  once. 

2814.  When  you  speak  of  some  messages  as  to 
which  three-quarters  of  an  hour  might  be  a  rea- 
^«onable  time  for  them  to  be  upon  the  wire,  I 
■  understood  you  to  say  you  would  defer  those 
messages  until  after  more  important  messages  had 
been  transmitted? — Those  were  eonunercial  mes- 
sages. 

2815.  Do  you  mean  that? — I  mean  the  stock 
*nessages. 

2816.  Do  you  mean  you  would  defer  certain 
messages  and  prefer  others?— If  you  paid  special 
rates  I  would. 

'2817.  You  spoke  of  this  plan  long  before  you 
spoke  of  the  express  rates,  i  ou  spoke  of  some 
messages  as  requiring  immediate  transmission, 
and  others  as  not  so  important,  namely,  messages 
going  a  longer  distance  ? — Just  so. 

2818.  Do  yon  mean  to  say  you  would  take 
upon  yourself  or  your  department  the  responsi- 
hiHij  of  discriminating  between  messf^es? — No; 
'I  wsnid  treat  all  messages  alike ;  for  example, 
^supposing  I  had  a  dozen  messages  entered  in  at 
^Qd.  rate  of  12  words. 

2819.  Your  dbserrations  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  rates ;  'I  understood  you  to  say  you 
would  desire  to  employ  the  hours  in  the  day 
ithesa  you- were  nost  slack  of  messi^s  coming  in, 
in  -transmitting  those  messages  which  bad  been 
•waiting  until  suCh  a  leisure, period  arrived? — I 

do  not  think  I  did. 

-2820.  Then  1  do  not  understand  by  what 
■means  you  see  y«ur  way  to  utilising  your  wires 
faring  the  whole  period  of  the  day  ?— p-Because 
*I  think  by  altering  the  rates  you  would  get  more 

.ai04. 


Mr.  SclateV'  BoofA— continued. 

messages  at  other  times  of  the  day.  I  think  yon 
would  get  more  messf^es  from  people  who  lire 
not  now  in  the  habit  of  telegraphing. 

2821.  What  reason  hnve  you  for  that? — Many 
people  will  not  par  a  shilling. 

2822.  Do  you  think  anybody  telegraphs  who 
does  not  expect  his  message  to  go  off  at  once?— 
Yes,  constantly. 

2823.  Do  you  think  anybody  would  send  a 
telegraphic  message,  and  let  it  be  at  the  option  of 
the  o£Bcer  as  to  when  it  should  be  sent? — ^It  is 
constantly  done  in  the  case  of  a  breakdown. 
We  tdways  put  up  notice  of  a  delay,  but  I  never' 
found  an^  notice  of  a  delay,  affect  the  ordinary 
comraeruial  message,  and  unless  I  put  up  a  notice 
to  the  effect  that  we  would  only  accept  it  at  the 
sender's  risk,  I  never  found  the  messages  fall 
off. 

2824.  That  is  hardly  an  answer  to  my  ques- 
tion. Do  you  think  that  one  sender,  as  compared 
with  another,  would  be  content  that  his  message 
should  be  deferred  on  account  of  the  supposed 
superior  importance  of  the  other  ? — I  think  he 
would,  because  he  would  give  it  in  under  those 
conditions. 

2825.  Do  you  think  the  public  would  be  satis- 
fied to  know  that  by  payment  of  an  extra  fee  any 
amount  of  messages  could  have  priority  over 
their  own  ? — I  think  so. 

2826.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  any  opening 
to  jobbery  or  favouritism  in  such  an  amnge- 
mentas  tiiat?~Xo,  because  the  payment  of  the 
message  would  determine  its  order  of  prece- 
dence. 

2827.  You  think  the  ordinary  sender  of  a 
message  would  be  content  not  to  know  that  it 
would  be  sent  as  rapidly  as  possible?  Does  not 
he  require  security  that  it  should  be  delivered  as 
rapidly  as  possible?  In  other  words,  do  you 
think  that  there  is  among  the  people  a  large 
number  who  would  like  to  send  telegraphic  mes- 
sages without  any  security  that  they  would  be 
sent  a&  rapidly  as  possible  ?— I  think  so.  A  large 
number  of  people  send  messages  simply  to  save 
themselves  the  trouble  of  writing  a  letter. 

2828.  You  said  you  thouglit  the  surveyor 
might  do  a  good  deal  of  the  engineering  and  in- 
specting of  the  works  of  his  district.  You  would 
not  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  he  could  do  the  whole 
of  it,  I  suppose?— Not  the  whole  of  it 

2829.  Therefore,  techoioally,  a  scientifio 
officer  would  still  be  required  for  the  inspection 
and  surrey  of  every  telegraph  district? — That 
must  be  so,  beoause  the  surveyor  could  not 
undertake'  the  erection  of  a  line  of  poles  or 
wires. 

2830.  You  would  not  consider  that  an  ordi- 
nary surveyor  would  be  competent  to  do  work 
of.that  kind  ?— I-should  not. 

Mr.  Cavtndith  Bentinck, 

2831.  'Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  .in 
your  o;pinion  the  postal  system  is  oveivforced  and 
over-wn«d  ? — At  present. 

2832.  How  much  more  work  do  you  consider 
the  present  force  of  wires  is  capable  of  doing  ?— 
Take  my  own  office  as  an  example;  I  could  do 
in  the  eight  hours  probably  three  times  thewotk 
I  have  got. 

2833.  What  number  of  extra  messages  do  you 
expect  to  obtain  in  that  way  ? — Probably  10  per 

Q  4  cent. 


Mr.JETobtOK. 
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Hobson.  Mr.  Cavendish  Bentinck — coatinued. 

"sjny  cent.,  and  then  there  is  the  ordinary  rate  of  in- 
876.      crease  of  telegraphy  besides. 

2834.  If  during  the  busiest  hours  of  the  day 
you  had  this  increase  of  three  times  the  amount 
of  work  which  you  now  hare,  what  would  be  the 
delay  of  messages  to  and  from  London  and 
Glasgow  ?—  Perhaps  three-quarters  of  an  hour. 

2835.  That  is  during  the  busiest  hours  of  the 
day  ? — That  is  during  the  busiest  hours  of  the 
day. 

2836.  Do  you  think  that  that  delay  would 
ever  considerably  diminish  the  number  of  mes- 
sages?— Jso,  because  for  about  a  fortnight  re- 
cently I  have  been  doing  the  whole  of  the  Lon- 
don work  with  three  wires.  After  the  recent 
breakdown  I  had  for  about  a  fortnight  only  three 
wires  to  do  my  whole  London  work,  instead  of 
five,  and  I  got  through  it  without  agreater  delay 
than  half  an  hour,  and  had  no  complaint. 

2837.  And  no  falling  off  in  the  number  of  mes- 
sages ? — No. 

2838.  1  understood  you  to  say  the  Stock  Ex- 
change messages  must  be  delivered  within  a  very 
short  time,  or  they  would  be  of  no  use  ? — Yes. 

2839.  Do  not  you  think  that  such  mess^es  as 
those  by  sugar  brokers,  and  iron  merchants  and 
others,  an  to  matters  of  trade,  require  to  be  as 
swiftly  transmitted? — The  ironbrokers  used  to 
have  the  same  facilities  that  the  stockbrokers 
now  have,  but  since  the  transfer  they  have  not 
had  those  facilities,  their  work  takes  its  turn  with 
the  ordinary  commercial  work.  They  did  com- 
plain at  the  time  of  the  delay  to  which  they  were 
subjected,  but  of  late  there  have  been  no  com- 
plaints. 

2840.  "Was  that  the  case  with  other  trade 
brokers  too  ?  —No,  only  irom  the  ironbrokers. 

2841.  How  about  the  suffar  brokers? — I  have 
never  had  any  complaints  nom  them. 

2842.  Do  they  not  have  the  same  facilities  now 
as  the  Stock  Exchange  ? — No,  they  go  over  the 
ordinary  commercial  wires. 

2843.  You  think  the  Glasgow  merchants  would 
not  complain  if  their  messages  were  delayed  ? — 
No,  because,  as  I  propose,  they  would  have  an 
option  of  sending  their  messages  immediately  by 
paying  hifiber  rates. 

2844.  The  Stock  Exchange  do  not  pay  higher 
rates  now  ? — No. 

2845.  They  only  have  a  preference? — They 
have  special  wires  over  which  only  stock  work 
is  done. 

2846.  They  pay  nothing  for  it  ? — They  some- 
times give  accommodation  in  the  Stock  Exchange 
without  charging  any  rent ;  that  is  the  only 
equivalent. 

2847.  As  regards  this  proposal  for  the  altera- 
tion of  the  rates,  let  us  take  the  sixpenny  rate  first. 
You  propose  that  a  message  of  12  words,  includ- 
ing the  address,  should  go  for  6rf.  ? — 1  do. 

2848.  Do  you  not  think  that  would  result  in 
nearly  all  the  messages  going  for  6d.? — No,  I 
have  looked  very  carefully  into  it,  and  I  believe 
about  4  per  cent,  only  of  existing  messages  would 
go  at  that  rate. 

2849.  You  have  paid  some  nttention  fo  the 
Continental  system  and  the  Colonial  system,  and 
you  must  know  that  a  cypher  is  very  generally 
adopted.  For  instance,  if  a  man  wants  to  tele- 
graph to  Australia,  a  kind  of  cypher  is  agreed 
upon  and  one  word  stands  for  a  sentence,  and  so 


on.''- 


-Yes. 


Mr.  Cavendish  Bentinck — continued. 

2850.  Ton  have  also  heard,  I  dare  say,  in  the 
old  days  before  the  penny  postage  came  into 
operation,  that  persons  who  had  to  send  letters 
where  high  postage  was  charged,  made  use  of  the 
same  species  of  cypher  ? — I  have  heard  that. 

2851.  In  fact  yon  know  that  it  was  so? — 
Yes. 

2852.  Do  not  you  think  that  ihc  natural  sharp- 
ness of  people  who  send  telegrams  would  im- 
mediately arrange  matters  so  that  the  vastpro- 
portion  of  telegrams  would  go  for  6rf.? — Then 
charge  a  cypher  message  as  we  charge  a  cypher 
message  abroad,  at  a  higher  rate. 

2853*  I  am  asking  you  whether  you  do  not 
think  that  some  of  these  old  devices  which  were 
so  successful,  and  which  are  still  successful,, 
would  be  applied  by  the  public  in  such  a  way 
that  practically  all  messages  would  go  at  6  d.  ? — 
I  do  not  think  they  wotud  where  the  charge  is 
smalL 

2854.  You  cannot  say  it  would  not  be  so  ? — I 
cannot ;  but  then  I  should  meet  it  bv  charging 
a  double  rate,  as  is  done  for  Continental  messi^eSy 
when  in  cypher. 

2855.  The  message  is  perfectly  intelligible; 
there  is  nothing  to  show  you  that  it  is  in  cypher. 
It  is  only  the  nse  of  one  particular  word  ? — 
We  can  tell  every  foreign  message  that  is  in 
cypher.  We  are  obliged  to  do  it  on  account  of 
the  charge. 

2856.  There  might  be  many  messi^es  which 
were  composed  in  such  a  way  that  there  would 
not  be  any  suspicion  on  the  part  of  the  officials 
that  they  were  in  cypher.  You  do  not  deny 
that? — I  think  it  would  be  exceedingly  difficult 
to  make  a  cypher  message  convey  a  correct  mean- 
ing, written  in  ordinary  language. 

2857.  It  would  not  be  impossible  ? —Pretty 
nearly,  I  think. 

2858.  But  not  impossible  ? — I  should  hardly 
like  to  sar  not  impossible,  but  I  think  it  would 
be  most  cufficult. 

Mr.  fr.  B,  DenUon. 

2859.  What  is  the  average  cost  of  each  mes- 
sage an  hour  ? — In  my  own  office  the  average 
cost  is  about  l'36d!.,  including  everything  except 
stationery. 

2860.  We  were  told  that  the  average  cost  of 
messages  was  about  Ad.  or  5 d.  ? — It  costs  me^ 
for  clerks'  service,  for  rent,  for  firelight^  for 
every  charge  except  stationery,  1*36  d. 

2861.  Then  you  do  not  take  into  account  the 
coat  of  wires  or  instruments  ?  —  No  ;  that  i» 
simply  the  cost  of  the  clerks'  service,  the  rent  of 
the  building,  and  the  firelight. 

2862.  Are  you  able  to  make  any  calculation  a» 
to  the  reduction  of  expenses  in  reducing  the 
messages  which  are  now  20  to  12  words? — I 
made  a  calculation  of  the  amount  of  work  you 
could  earn  on  a  wire,  doing  work  at  6  d. 

2863.  Your  wires  are  not  full  now  ? — They  are 
not. 

2864.  As  to  the  question  of  priority,  I  under- 
stand you  to  say  that  if  your  wires  were  fully 
employed,  the  Baines'  machine  was  the  best  ? — It 
will  do  the  largest  amount  of  work. 

2865.  The  operation  of  the  Bunes*  machine  is 
that  you  put  in  five  messages  at  a  time  ? — All 
automatic  instruments  are  worked  in  the  same 
way.  We  send  in  batches  of  mx  or  twelve,  as 
the  case  may  be. 

2866.  You 
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Mr.  W,  £.  Denison — continued. 

2866.  You  put  in  six  or  twelve  at  a  time  ? — 
Yes. 

2867.  Under  that  system,  how  would  you  deal 
with  the  priority  you  propose  ? — By  punching  it 
first  on  the  slip. 

2868.  Do  not  six  ^  through  at  once  ? — Yes ; 
but  the  one  first  received  is  first  written  oW. 

2869.  To  what  extent  would  that  have  priority 
over  the  second  ? — Assuming  that  I  had  a  delay 
of  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  the  message  in  that  case, 
instead  of  waiting  its  turn  and  going  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  later,  would  go  at  once ;  therefore,  it 
would,  in  that  case,  have  a  priority  of  a  quarter 
of  an  hour. 

2870.  What  sort  of  messages  should  you  ex- 
pect to  get  if  the  price  was  reduced  in  Glasgow 
from  Is,  to  Qd.;  you  answered  the  Chairman 
that  you  wonld  get  them  from  the  seaside? — 
Many  messages;  for  examj^e,  saying  a  mui  is 
not  coming  home  to  dumer :  instead  of  sending 
the  message  by  tram-car,  which  costs  3  d\,  and 
the  cost  of  the  mesftenger  besides,  he  could  tele- 
graph  for  6  d. 

2871.  What  messages  could  you  hope  to  get 
between  Glasgow  and  London  of  that  sort,  be- 
cause it  is  there  your  deficiency  is ;  you  have 
plenty  of  local  work  ? — We  have  very  little  local 
work. 

2872.  That  is  a  matter  of  opinion ;  I  should 
like  to  ask  you  whether  you,  as  a  sensible  man, 
have  any  reason  to  believe  the  public  will  be 
satisfied  if  the  scale  of  prices,  instead  of  being  a 
fixed  rate,  were  a  changeable  or  variable  rate,  as 
you  propose?— I  think  they  would;  the  busi- 
ness people,  I  am  certain,  would  be  satisfied 
with  It. 

2873.  That  an  office  which  is  established  by 
Government  for  the  service  of  the  public  should 
be  applied  to  one  man  in  one  way,  and  to  another 
man  ui  another  way  ? — Everyman  would  have  the 
same  right  if  he  made  the  same  payment.  .  For 
example,  if  I  want  my  letters  in  a  town  consider- 
ably before  my  neighbours,  I  rent  a  private  box. 
I  pay  a  special  fee  for  it,  and  I  probably  get  my 
letters  an  hour  and  a  half  before  my  next  door 
neighbour. 

2874.  Then  you  do  believe  the  public  would 
be  content  with  it  ? — I  do. 

Mr.  John  Holms. 

2875.  I  suppose  you  believe  the  public  would 
be  pleased  to  pay  for  what  they  get? — Yes, 

2876.  Therefore  you  endeavour  to  fix  that  by 
fixing  the  price  for  the  number  of  words  ? — That 
is  my  object. 

2877.  Then  you  endeavour  to  make  it  also  clear 
to  the  public  that  they  can  get  a  quicker  delivery 
or  a  slower  delivery,  according  to  the  price  they 
are  pleased  to  pay  ? — J  ust  so. 

2878.  You  propose  that  the  Stock  Exchange 
people  should  pay  double  ? — I  do. 

2879.  Is  that  double  what  they  pay  now,  or 
double  the  new  scale  ? — Double  the  new 
scale. 

2880.  Then  ^ou  propose  tiiat,  as  to  all  mes- 
sages of  pressug  nature,  they  shall  pay  extra 
rates?— I  do. 

2881.  In  fact  you  propose  to  canr  out  in  the 
Postal  Telegraph  Service  precisely  Ibat  which  is 
carried  out  in  the  Postal  Service  itself;  that  is  to 
say,  the  Postal  Service  has  halfpenny  cards  and 
penny  postage  stamps,  and  registered  letters ;  you 
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Mr.  Jo^n  Z/o/ctj— continued, 
woidd  give  as  much  variety  as  you  could  to  meet 
all  the  requirements  of  the  public  ? — I  would. 

2882.  Have  you,  in  making  these  various  cal- 
culations, come  to  an^  conclusion  as  to  how  the 
revenue  would  stand  m  relation  to  the  Telegraph 
Service? — I  believe  it  would  increase  the  revenue. 
I  had  a  calculation  made  that  it  would  increase 
the  revenue  by  little  over  6  per  cent. 

2883.  The  whole  of  the  Telegrnph  Service?— 
The  whole  of  the  Telegraph  Service. 

2884.  Do  vou  mean  the  gross  or  the  nett 
revenue? — The  gross  revenue, 

2885.  How  about  the  nett  revenue  ?— The  nett 
revenue  would  be  decreased  simply  by  the  addi- 
tional cost  of  stationery  for  the  additional  mes- 
sages, and  for  the  delivery  of  additional  messages, 
and  for  the  commission  which  is  paid  to  those 
offices  which  are  paid  by  results. 

2886.  How  much  might  that  come  to,  do  you 
think  in  the  gross  ? — Possibly  2  per  cent. 

2887.  For  what  pei*iod  is  that  calculation 
made ;  is  itkfor  a  year  or  two  years? — That  cal- 
culation is  made  on  an  examination  of  existing 
messages,  to  show  what  may  be  sent  under  the 
rates  I  propose. 

2888.  You  must  have  an  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  messages  sent,  or  else  you  could  not  have 
that  result? — That  result  is  given  on  the 
existing  number  of  messages ;  that  calculation  is 
made  on  the  existing  number. 

2889.  Taking  your  various  c^ces? — Yes.- 

2890.  As  to  the  question  of  cypher,  of  course 
your  object  would  be  to  give  the  public  what 
advantage  you  could,  and  ^  course  if  they  send 
messages  by  cypher,  you  do  not  object  to  it? — 
No. 

2891.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  the  cypher  is 
never  used  except  by  people  who  are  in  uie  habit 
of  sending  a  great  number  of  messages  ? — As  far 
as  my  experience  goes,  that  is  the  case. 

28!*2.  T  suppose  in  999  cases  out  of  1,000 
they  would  certainly  never  think  of  using  the 
cypher  ? — I  never  saw  a  cypher  used  in  an  inland 
message. 

Sb.  AlUopp, 

2893.  You  have  given  us  these  opinions  as 
your  ownprivate  opinions ? — Entirely. 

2894.  Have  vou  ever  given  them  to  the  head 
office  ? — I  did  about  a  week  ajgo. 

2895.  Have  they  met  with  &vour,  or  the  usual 
official  reply  ? — I  am  not  able  to  say ;  1  have  had 
no  answer  on  the  subject. 

Colonel  Alexander, 

2896.  You  told  the  honourable  Member  for 
Hackney  that  you  were  in  &vour  of  charing 
the  Stock  Exchange  messi^s  at  a  higher  rate 
than  other  messages.  Would  you  do  the  same 
with  racing  telegrams? — Yes;  I  would,  from  the 
racecourse.  WTierever  you  give  special  facilities 
I  should  tiiink  you  should  make  a  special  charge. 

2897.  There  is  a  f[reat  deal  of  trouble  and  ex- 
pense connected  with  the  despatch  of  racing 
telegrams,  in  consequence  of  bad  writing,  as  we 
were  told  the  other  day,  and  for  other  reasons  ? 
— I  do  not  know  about  the  bad  writing ;  but 
you  are  obliged  to  make  special  arrangements, 
which  entail  expense,  because  you  are  obliged 
to  draw  clerks  from  a  cfistance  to  do  the  extra 
work. 

2898.  Do  you  not  think  racing  men  would 
R  send 
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Colonel  ^/exaiuf«r— continued. 

send  as  many  telegrams  if  a  higher  rate  were 
imposed? — I  think  they  would. 

2899.  Therefore  it  would  be  desirable,  in  the 
case  of  racing  telegrams,  to  increase  the  rate  ? — 
Wherever  you  give  special  fadlities  of  that  sort 
I  would  increase  it. 

2900.  You  do  oive  special  facilities? — We 
do. 

Mr.  Meldon. 

2901.  You  were  engaged  in  England  before 
you  went  to  Glasgow,  f  think  I  understood  you? 
— I  was. 

2902.  The  busiest  hours  in  Glasgow  are  from 
twelve  to  two,  are  they  not? — Between  eleven 
and  one. 

2903.  Throughout  the  entire  kingdom  are 
those  the  busiest  hours  at  the  telegraph  stations  ? 
—From  half-past  ten  to  half-past  one,  over  the 
whole  kingdom,  would  be  a  perfectly  fair  state- 
ment of  the  busiest  hours  of  the  day. 

2904.  As  far  as  your  experience  is  concerned, 
the  clerks  have  not  their  time  fully  ^upied,  ex- 
cept during  those  hours,  throughout  the  whole  of 
the  telegraph  stations?— That  is  so. 

2905.  Did  you  ever  consider  whether  it  would 
be  prudent  to  fix  a  special  charge  for  messages 
to  be  sent  during  those  hours  of  a  shilling,  and 
to  allow  the  messages  to  be  sent  at  other  times 
for  sixpence ;  how  would  that  work  ? — It  would 
{practically  be  almost  letting  every  message  go  for 
sixpence,  because  we  can  do  the  work  just  now 
within  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  where  there  is 
no  delay  no  one  would  pay  a  higher  rate  for  a 
message. 

2906.  I  understand  your  proposal  is  not  to 
reduce  the  rate,  but  to  increase  the  rate  for  extra 
or  special  speed? — And  to  take  away  free  ad- 
■dresses. 

2907.  At  the  present  time  there  is  power  to 
make  special  contracts,  is  there  not,  in  the  case 
of  the  Stock  Exchange  and  press  messages  and 
flpecial  wires ;  is  there  any  reason  why  that  power 
should  not  be  extended  to  allow  the  authorities 
to  enter  into  a  special  contract  for  any  purpose 
they  think  fit? — I  hardly  understand  the  ques- 
tion. We  make  no  special  contract  with  the 
•Stock  Exchange. 

2908.  Have  not  they  the  use  of  special  wires  ? 
— They  have  wires  set  apart  for  their  use. 

2909.  Whether  those  wires  are  eng^ed  or  not, 
they  are  entitled  to  the  wire  for  their  special  use  ? 
— In  practice  they  have  the  wires.  I  should  not 
say  they  are  entiued  to  them. 

2910.  The  press  also  have  spedal  wires? — 
During  the  night. 

2911.  'I'hose  are  special  privileges  that  are 
given  to  the  press  and  the  Stock  Exchange? — 
The  press  pay  for  their  special  wires  a  Special 
sum  per  annum.  The  Stock  Exchange  only  pay 
the  ordinary  rates  for  their  messages. 

2912.  Do  the  press  pay  more  than  if  their 
messages  are  sent  as  ordinary  messages ;  is  it  not 
a  privilege  that  they  have  tiie  use  of  the  wires 
on  the  present  terms  ?  —I  can  hardly  answer  that 
question,  because  I  do  not  know  what  amount  of 
work  is  sent  over  the  wire  during  the  time  it  is 
hired. 

2913.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  a  great  number 
of  persons  use  the  telegraph  who  really  are  not 
in  a  very  violent  hurry  to  have  their  messages 
delivered;  that  a  person  who  wishes  to  save  the 


BCr.  Meldsn.  — continned. 
post  would  use  the  telegraph  from  here  to  Glas- 
gow, and  if  he  got  an  answer  in  four  or  five  hours, 
uiat  would  be  sufficient  for  the  purpose? — In 
very  many  cases. 

2914.  Do  you  suggest,  or  do  you  think  it  would 
be  a  good  plan,  to  reduce  messages  erf"  tliat  kind 
to  6  d.  ? — I  would  not  make  a  reduction  to  6  A 
without  taking  away  the  privilege  of  free  ad- 
dresses, because  if  you  give  a  sixpenny  message 
without  that,  we  should  practically  get  nothing 
but  sixpenny  messages. 

2915.  Would  you  take  away  the  address  alto- 
gether ?— Altogether. 

2916.  Assuming  the  address  occupied  13 
words,  you  would  reduce  the  mess^e,  in  point  of 
fiict,  to  seven,  according  to  your  ^au  ?  —If  the 
address  occupied  13  words,  it  would  leave  11 
words  for  a  soilliug  message. 

2917.  At  present  there  are 20  words.'— In  the 
body  of  tiie  mess^e,  and  the  free  address. 

2918.  If  you  left  24  words  it  would  leave 
things  exactly  as  they  are  at  )>resent  ? — Provided 
you  reduce  your  address  from  13  to  4,  you  could 
then  send  20  words  fw:  your  shilling,  and  four  for 
the  address. 

2919.  Would  it  not  be  a  better  plan  to  allow  a 
reduced  number  of  words,  or  a  message  of  25 
words  for  a  shilling,  including  the  addrens  ? — 
Twenty-four  words  is  at  the  rate  of  a  halfpenny 
per  word.  Vou  have  a  point  from  which  to  start 
for  a  higher  charge. 

2920.  What  you  propose  would  be  to  increase 
the  number  of  words  in  the  messi^,  and  to  pre- 
sent the  address  going  free  ? — I  should  prt^se  to 
^re  the  public  the  option  of  sending  a  long  mes* 
s^e  or  a  short  one,  as  they  choose.  I  think  that 
snder  my  proposition  the  number  of  shilling  mes- 
sages whicn  now  go  would  not  be  interfered  with, 
because  by  r^stering  the  address,  you  could 
leave  the  text  20  words,  and  take  four  words  for 
the  address.  I  would  practically  take  awar  no 
privilege  from  the  public  which  they  nave 
already  got. 

2921.  Practically,  your  suggestion  is  this,  that 
the  number  of  words  in  the  message  should  be  in- 
cre^d,  but  that  no  address  should  go  free  ?^ 
^hat  is  so. 

2922.  Will  you  tell  me  why  it  would  not  be 
])rudent  to  make  the  charge  for  messages  only 
sixpence,  except  during  the  busy  hours  of  the 
day  ? — I  never  considered  it  in  tnat  light ;  I  do 
not  think  it  would  be»  because  we  should  then 
lose  all  the  shilling  messages  which  we  now  get 
af^r  the  busy  hours  of  the  day.' 

2923.  On  the  other  hand,  would  not  the  wires 
be  kept  much  fuller ;  would  not  there  be  twice 
the  amount  t^f  business  done,  if  the  message 
were  only  6  d.,  when  they  were  conxpletely  idle? 
— Twice  ihe  amount  at  6  rf.  wo«ild  not  pay  so 
well  as  half  the  amount  at  because  you 
would  have  an  increased  cost  for  stationery* 
delivery,  and  every  expense  would  be  in- 
creased. 

2924.  What  is  the  leng^th  of  time  it  takes  for 
a  message  to  set  from  Glasgow  to  Dublin? — 
Ordiuaruy,  under  10  minutes;  very  often  I  have 
seen  them  going  in  three  or  four  minutes 

2925.  X  mean  from  the  time  of  delivery  in  to 
the  handing  in  of  the  message  to  Dublin?— I 
mean  from  the  time  the  message  is  given  in  at 
tiie  counter  till  it  is  acknowledged  in  Dublin. 

2921  How 
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3926.  How  man^  districtB  have  you  under 
TOUT  charge  ? — I  think  four ;  four  offices  worked 
by  my  own  staff. 

2927.  How  many  postal  tel^raph  oflSoes  have 
you  in  the  city  itf  Glasgow?  —  About  16,  I 
think. 

2928.  And  four  in  addition  to  those?  — In- 
cluding those. 

2929.  The  whole  of  those  are  connected 
directly  with  the  head  office  ?— Yes. 

2930.  Are  they  connected  witli  each  other  in 
addition  to  being  connected  with  the  head  office  ? 
—No. 

2931.  There  is  no  communication  between  one 
office  and  another  by  whidi  a  message  ooold  be 
sent  direct  ? — No. 

2932.  Would  you  think  that  in  a  large  city 
Uke  Glasgow  it  would  conduce  to  the  publu  con- 
venience and  also  increase  the  revenue  of  the 
Telegraph  Department  if  those  office?  were  all 
ccmnected  with  each  other,  so  that  a  person  could 
send  a  message  direct  all  over  the  city  of  Glas- 
gow ? — I  hardly  think  so,  because  where  small 
offieee  eoommmcatB  with  each  other,  a  certun 
amount  of  time  is  lost  in  calling  attention  ;  you 
k»e  more  time  in  calling  the  attention  of  the 
office  to  which  you  send  the  message  than  you  do 
by  sending  to  the  centrfd  office,  and  getting  it 
sent  out. 

3933.  Double  labour  is  involved?— Yes. 

2934.  On  the  supposition  that  these  sub-tele- 
^pn^h  c^ces  were  more  efficiently  manned,  would 
It  not  be  more  ready  and  less  coatly  that  the 
message  should  be  sent  direct  instead  of  to  the 
oentral  office? — AsAiiming  you  could  work  as 
well  from  office  to  office  as  from  the  out  office  to 
the  central  point,  then  of  course  it  would  save 
labour  and  expedite  ^tbe  work. 

2935.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  if  additional 
facilities  were  given  for  these  various  out  places, 
in  connection  with  our  lai^e  towns  especially,  of 
mooeas  to  each  other  by  t^egrapti,  a  considerable 
■mount  of  increased  muinees  would  follow, -and 
also  on  the  supposition  that  the  charge  was  re- 
duced, say  to  sixpence,  for  a  similar  message  to 
that  which  you  propose? — The  answer  really 
resolves  itself  into  this :  if  I  could  deliver  the 
zneesages  from,  say  point  A  to  point  C,  as 
qinckly  by  pasnne  them  through  the  central 
pmat  at  B,  I  should  gain  no  increase  of  traffic  if 
I  had  a  direct  wire  from  A  to  C. 

2936.  What  I  mean  is.  this,  would  you  think 
that  if  greater  facilities  were  given  for  the  cwn- 
munication  from  point  to  point,  A  to  B,  and  B 
to  C,  in  our  lai^e  towns  especially,  that  it  would 
not  contribute  to  increase  the  revenue  the 
department  as  well  as  giving  additional  facilities 
to  the  public  ? — If  you  can  deliver  your  mea- 
Oiges  DBore  quickly  than  you  can  send  them  by 
hand,  I  think  it  would. 

2937.  There  comes  in  the  question  of  cost;  £or 
instance,  take  several  of  our  large  towns  which 
are  five  or  six  miles  across  in  every  direction, 
where  you  could  not  send  a  messenger  at  such  a 
cost  as  you  could  send  a  message? — The  coat 
would  be  much  the  same  ;  I  am  not  alluding  to 
XfOndoD,  because  I  do  not  know  enough  of  it, 
but  speaking  of  Glasgow,  I  could  send  a  mes- 
senger for  about  a  shilling  firom  any  part. 

2938.  Not  with  the  same  speed?— No. 

2939.  You  have  had  no  experience  at  all  with 
reference  to  the  pneumatic  tubes  in  Glasgow? — 

0.104. 
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I  have  only  one  to  the  Boyal  Exchange  from  the   

central  office.  iR  Mi^ 

2940.  You  expressed  an  opinion  that  pnen-  1876. 
matic  tubes  were  more  cosliy  to  work  than  the 
telegraph  system  ? — The  cost  of  laying  down. 

2941.  The  coat  of  working,  I  un<^rstoud? — 
Because  you  have  the  cost  of  an  engine  and  the 
engineer's  wages  and  coals,  and  a  ooauderable 
amount  of  space. 

2942.  If,  as  we  have  it  given  in  evidence,  the 
pneumatic  system  could  he  worked  very  much 
cheaper  than  the  telegraphic  system  where  it  is 
available,  would  you  think  suoh  a  system  was 
desirable  to  be  employed  in  our  large  towns, 
especially  for  sending,  not  merely  messages  of  a 
few  words,  but  for  the  transmission  of  tetters? — 
Do  you  mean  of  single  letters  ? 

3943.  Yee,  at  cheap  rates?  —  At  telegraiihie 
rates? 

2944.  Yes  ? — I  think  such  a  use  would  be  a|>- 
predated  by  the  public,  and  would  be  adopted  to 
a  very  uoueiderable  extent 

294.^.  You  have  ^)oken  about  short  messages 
being  sent ;  whilst  you  do  not,  in  poist  ol'  fact, 
advocate  the  general  rednctioa  below  a  shilling, 
vou  do  suggest  that  messages  of  L2  words  might 
be  sent  for  sixpence  all  over  the  country  ?— lo- 
cludiug  tlie  aduress. 

2946.  Has  it  ever  occurred  to  yon  whedier 
tlie  system  wiuch  was  in  opmtion  by  some  (MT  the 
old  tel^raph  companies  might  not  again  with 
advantage  be  used  for  the  Post  Office ;  that  is, 
not  of  cliurgiiig  for  (he  i-utirc  address,  but  of 
limiting  the  number  of  words  in  the  address,  and 
charging  any  additiomd  words  or  word  at  the 
same  rate  aa  tlie  message  itself;  whether  that 
would  not  be  a  better  i)laD  than  cbuging  ^e  ad- 
dress entirely ;  for  instance,  supporan^  you  limited 
the  worda  in  an  address  to  five,  givmg  12  words 
for  the  message ;  would  iK>t  that  rtally  be  a 
better  plan  than  your  suggestion  that  the  addresa 
should  be  charged  as  well  as  ihe  message  ? — la 
that  case  I  shoidd  not  reduce  it  to  sixpence,  be- 
cause if  you  allowed  12  xtorda  in  the  text  of  a 
messf^e  for  mxpence,  you  would  take  a  verr 
large  proportion  of  messages  that  now  pay  a  shil- 
ling. 

2947.  The  question  is  whether  the  principle 
is  not  a  better  one  to  be  applied.  Your  sugges- 
tion is  that  die  present  prmciple  is  abased,  that 
we  are  indiCTereut  to  the  amount  of  words  we  use 
in  the  address,  because  we  do  not  pay  for  them, 
and  that  some  limit  should  be  put? — Yes. 

2948.  With  reference  to  tlie  point  which  yot» 
suggest,  as  to  the  sending  of  six{]«nny  messages 
and  shilling  messages ;  in  connection  with  it  you 
also  su^west  that  there  should  be  special  express 
rates?— I  do. 

2949.  Which  should  give  special  facilities  to 
pe<^le  who  like  to  pay  for  them? — Yes. 

2950.  Although  yon  have  been  asked  the  ques- 
tion before,  I  must  venture  to  put  it  again,  whe- 
ther you  do  not  think  that  that  would  tend  to 
produce  a  great  amount  of  dissatisfaction  on  the 
part  of  the  public,,  and  also  to  give  a  great  amount 
of  uncertainty  as  to  the  prompt  delivery  of  a 
message  under  such  circumstances,  where  a  mes- 
si^e  might  be  delayed  for  smne  time? — I  do  not 
thmk  it  would. 

2951.  Would  it  not  be  a  better  plan  on  the 
assumption  that  your  wires  ara  more  ck>sely 
occupied,  say  between  nine  and  one  o'clock  in 
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the  morning,  that  70U  should  charsc  a  higher 
rate,  1  if  you  like,  from  eight  o*clock  in  the 
mormng  till  one  in  the  day,  ana  from  one  o*clock 
to  nx  a  6  rf.  rate ;  would  not  that  not  only  tend 
to  give  satis&ction  to  the  public,  but  also  tend 
to  inoreaee  very  largely  the  busineBS  of  the  Tele- 
graphic Department,  because  very  large  numbers 
of  people  who  must  send  a  message  must  use  the 
1 1.  rate,  and  others  might  use  the  6  d.  rate  ? — 
In  that  case,  after  one  o'clock  we  should  need  to 
have  three  times  as  many  messt^es  as  we  have 
at  present,  in  order  to  keep  up  the  existing 
revenue,  because  two  6d.  messages  would  not 
yield  the  same  net  revenue  as  one  1  s,  message 
does. 

2952.  Your  messages  comparatively  are  very 
few,  are  they  not,  betwerai  one  and  six  o'clock  ? 
—Ailer  three  o'clock  they  fall  off ;  they  fall  off 
after  one  about  100  an  hour. 

2953.  As  postmaster  of  Glas^w,  of  course  ^ou 
have  been  made  acquainted  with  the  alterations 
made  by  the  Poet  Office  Department  in  connec- 
tion with  the  service  during;  tne  last  few  months ; 
you  aware  that  the  fadbties  vrhioh  the  Pi%S8 
Association  have  had  for  delivering  their  matter 
in  large  towns,  especially  to  hotels,  have  been 
practically  taken  away  nrom  them  within  a  few 
months  ? — I  only  know  that  we  do  not  deliver 
as  much  news  as  we  did  to  tiie  clubs. 

2954.  Are  you  not  aware  of  the  fact  that  a 
<»rcular  has  been  issued  by  the  Press  Association 

'  stating,  that  in  consequence  of  the  reduced  facili- 
ties which  the  Post  Office  authorities  offered 
ihem  they  could  not  asiy  lon^r  deliver  those 
messages  ? — I  am  not  aware  of  it 

2955.  Until  recentiy  postage  stamps  have  been 
used  indiscximinately  with  the  ordinary  telegraph 
stamps  for  sending  messt^es,  have  they  not  ? — 
Until  the  Ist  of  this  month. 

2956.  Do  you  tiiink  that  the  taking  away  of 
that  facility  from  the  public  tends  to  induce  the 
imblio  to  use  tel^rams,  or  is  it  a  desirable  thing 
m  itself  to  be  adopted  in  connection  with  the 
telegraph  system? — It  is  chiefly  a  question  of 
accounts  as  to  the  desirability  or  otherwise  of 
oung  a  stamp.  I  assume  that,  because  a  distinc- 
tive stamp  is  used  a  saving  is  made  in  the  matter 
of  accounts. 

2957.  Recentiy  receipts  have  been  given  for 
the  delivery  of  messages,  and  2d.  has  been 
charged.  Suppose  I  take  a  message  to  your 
house,  and  I  ask  for  a  receipt,  you  give  me  a 
recd^  for  2  d.  ? — I  do  at  the  counter  for  a  for- 
warded message ;  no  receipts  are  ^v^  for  rc- 
<ieived  messages. 

2958.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  if  that  charae 
had  been  1  d.  instead  of  2  d.  the  public  would 
have  used  it  very  much  more  largely,  and  it 
would  have  given  an  increased  revenue  ? — No,  I 
do  not  think  so,  because  it  is  cmly  used  in  tiie 
oase  of  foreign  messages  where  men  pay  large 
sums  of  money. 

2959.  You  do  not  think  the  public  would 
gradually  get  into  the  use  of  it  ? — I  do  not 
wink  they  would  ever  take  receipts  for  ordinary 
ixdand  messages. 

2960.  'Wim  referraoe  to  repeat  messages,  the 
charge  is  6  <f.  now,  is  it  not  ? — Yes,  a  hau ;  half 
the  rate,  whatever  that  may  be. 

2961.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  if  it  were  reduced 
to  a  smaller  amount  for  repeat  messages,  which 
I  presume  would  be  very  littie  additi<mal  cost  to 


Hr.  JZ^fey^— continued. 

the  department,  that  would  be  very  largely  used 
and  tend  again  to  increased  receipts  ? — It  may  be 
so.  I  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  it  would 
be  so,  because  it  is  never  used  except  in  the  case 
of  messages  of  real  importance.  An  ordinary* 
message  is  never  considered  worth  repeating. 

•2962.  Simply  because  of  the  high  charge,  is  it 
not  ? — I  do  not  think  so. 

2963.  Has  your  attention  ever  been  called  to 
the  desirability  of  giving  parties  access  to  a  free 
wire  at  certain  times  in  the  day,  for  instance, 
where  they  could  have  conversaticms,  I  in  London 
and  you  in  Glasgow,  talking  to  each  other,  say, 
at  so  much  for  five  minutes  or  ten  minutes  ? — I 
have  heard  such  sn^estions  made,  and  sudi  ques- 
tions asked. 

2964.  Do  you  think  anythiug  of  that  kind 
might  be  worked  ? — I  think  it  could. 

Chairman, 

2965.  Have  you  received  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Patey  by  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Post 
Office,  in  reference  to  the  evidence  whidi  you 
were  about  to  give  us  ?— I  had  a  letter  frwn  Mr. 
Patey  in  reply  to  the  statement  I  sent  np  to  lum 
containing  the  propositions  whidi  have  been 
brought  out  to  day. 

2966.  Have  you  that  letter  at  present? — I 
have. 

2967.  Will  you  read  it?— "Poet  Office,  6tii 
May  1876.  My  dear  Hobson, — I  have  received 
your  letter  contuning  your  plan,  which  you  say 
you  sent  up  for  my  own  private  information. 
You  must,  i  think,  be  aware  that  my  duty  should 
require  me  to  place  it  in  the  hands  of  the  Secre- 
tary. I  have  done  so.  Mr.  Tilley  has  not  yet 
had  an  opportunity  of  reading  the  paper,  but  he 
desires  me  to  say  tiiat  it  wouM  have  been  much 
more  to  your  credit  if,  in  the  first  instance,  you 
had  brought  forward  your  plan  in  an  open  and 
straightforward  manner  instead  of  furnishing  a 
mender  the  Committee  with  information  ob- 
tained tlm>ugh  your  official  j>o^tion.  It  is  true 
that  some  time  since  yon  did  send  a  paper  ex- 
plaining the  ideas  you  then  held  to  the  Secretary, 
who,  you  were  informed,  did  not  consider  that 
the  plan  could  be  satisfactorily  adopted ;  and  if 
you  still  thought  that  the  plan  would  be  advan- 
tageous to  the  service  it  was  your  duty  ,  to  ask 
permission  to  bring  it  hefore  the  Ckmimittee,  if 
you  desired  to  do  so,  and  not  tp  send  it  to  a  mem- 
ber in  the  shape  of  quastions  to  be  put  to  o&cers 
of  the  department.  You  can  hardly  be  surprised 
to  hear  that  both  the  Postmaster  General  and 
the  Secretary  consider  your  proceedings  quite 
inconsistent  with  that  loyalty  without  which  the 
business  of  a  public  department  can  scarcely 
be  carried  on.  It  has  occurred  to  me  that  it  may 
be  useful  to  you  to  read  the  Minute  which  LonI 
Harlington,  when  Postmaster  General,  wrote  in 
April  1869,  with  reference  to  proceedings  very 
much  aUn  to  your  own,  and  I  send  vou  a  copy 
of  it.    Yours,  faithfuUy,  C  H.  B.  Paff^,'' 

2968.  Will  you  read  Lord  Hartingtori's 
Minute  ? — Yes.  "  Copy  of  a  Minute  by  the 
Postmaster  General.  I  heard,  with  great  sur- 
prise, that  Mr.  had  appeared  as  a  wit- 
ness before  the  Committee  witiiout  obtiuning  the 
authority  of  the  Secretary;  and  I  regret  to  say 
that,  having  read  his  evidence,  I  agree  in  tiie 
opinion  which  Mr.  Tilley  has  given  upon  it. 
His  exphutation  does  not  place  the  matter  in  a 
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more  favourable  light,  for  it  is  perfectly  clear 

that  Mr.  has  offered  himself  as  a  witnras  to 

llie  Committee,  or  some  member  of  it.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  oonceive  wluit  would  be  the  state  of 
^sdpfine  in  anr  office  were  it  understood  that 

gentfemen  in  Mr.  's  position  were  entitled  to 

act  08  he  has  done,  and  I  hope  that  I  may  not 
have  again  to  comment  on  such  a  proceeding. 
(Signed)  HarHngton.    2nd  April  1869." 

Dr.  Camer<m. 

2969.  I  am  the  member  of  the  Committee 
referred  to  in  that  communication  ? — I  assume  so. 

2970.  Is  it  a  fact  that  you  supplied  me  with 
any  official  information  ? — It  is  not. 

2971.  Is  it  not  afact  that  my  first  conversation 
with  you  on  the  subject  occurred  at  an  acci- 
dental meeting  in  a  nulway  trwn  between  Glas- 
gow and  Carlisle  ?— About  a  year  a^ ;  it  is. 

2972.  Before  any  Committee  or  mvestigation 
was  titought  of? — Long  before. 

2973.  And  it  was  at  mj  suggestion  that  you 
-were  summoned  as  a  witness;  I  asked  you 
vhetlier  yon  objected  to  being  examined  before 
Uiis  Cooimittee  when  the  Committee  was  ap- 
pointed?— You  did;  you  wrote  to  ask  me. 

2974.  You  did  not  suggest  that  you  should 
be  examined  ? — Certainly  not. 

2975.  l^e  suggestion  came  from  me? — It  did 
not  come  from  me,  certainly. 


Mr.  John  Holms. 

2990.  Did  you  ever  auffgest  your  plan,  or 
submit  it  in  any  way  to  toe  Post  Office  autho- 
rities ? — This  one  about  a  week 

2991.  Bnt  not  before  ? — ^It  is  about  a  fortnight 
ago. 

Mr.  W,  B.  Demsm. 

2992.  Did  you  submit  the  plan  referred  to 
there  to  anybody  but  the  Post  (Mce  authorities? 
— talked  it  over  with  several  of  the  Post  Office 
men. 

2993.  But  with  nobody  but  the  Post  Office 

men  ? — Not  the  plan  in  itself  as  it  is. 

2994.  To  anybody  outside  the  Post  Office  ?— 
No. 

2995.  Did  jou  subnut  any  plan  that  is  referred 
to  there  ?— ^No. 

2996.  I  want  to  get  precisely,  did  you  submit 
a  plan  to  anybody  outside  the  Post  Office  ? — No. 
I  talked  over  some  details  with  Dr.  Cameron  as 
to  deferred  messages. 

Dr.  Camerott 

2997.  You  have  been  speaking  of  two  plans? 
—Yes. 

2998.  One  the  official  plan  which  yon  sent  to 
the  Post  Office  many  months  ago,  which  altme 
was  official,  and  which  yon  never  communicated 
to  any  one  ? — Yes. 

2999.  The  other  a  private  scheme ;  the  same 
scheme  that  you  submitted  to  the  Bight  honour- 
able Chairman,  and  which  you  showed  to  a 


Mr.  tfo&wii. 

1^  May 
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Lord  Robert  Montagu, 

2976.  Have  you  received  any  further  com-    — ~  ,      i_.  i_  * 

munication  on  the  subject  from  the  Post  Office    number  of  people,  which  was  your  own  private 
ttnce  that  letter  which  you  have  read?— I  re-  information?— My  own  private  informatum. 
plied  to  this  letter,  and  I  had  an  answer. 

2977.  Have  you  your  reply? — I  have  the 
reply  here  ;  it  is  harcfiy  an  official  one. 

2978.  You  replied  to  it,  you  say  ?— I  replied 
to  this  one. 

2979.  Did  you  rec^ve  any  further  communi- 
cation ? — None. 

2980.  Did  you  receive  any  letter  from  the 
Post  Office  in  answer  to  that  letter  of  yours  ? 
— In  answer  to  the  reply  that  I  wrote  to  this  ?^ 

2981.  Yes? — None,  excepting  this,  which  is 
private. 

2982.  You  received  a  private  letter  from 
whom  ? — From  Mr.  Patey. 


Dr.  Cameron, 

2983.  Is  the  letter  marked  private  ?— Yes. 

Mr.  W,  B.  Venison. 

2984.  The  letter  you  have  read  referred  to 
aplan  you  have  submitted  to  the  Post  Office  ? — 
The  plan  I  gave  tiie  Chairman  this  morning. 

2985.  Had  you  submitted  that  phm  to  any 
member  of  the  Committee  before?— No;  my 

?lan  is  entirely  different  from  anything  that  Dr. 
Jameron  and  I  ever  talked  about. 

2986.  Mr.  Patey's  letter  refers  to  your  havmg 
submitted  a  phm  to  some  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee ?—  SuWtted  questions. 

Dr.  Cameron. 

2987.  It  also  talks  of  having  submitted  a  ph*n 
•which  you  sent  in  to  the  Post  Office  ?— It  does. 

2988.  You  never  submitted  any  such  plan  to 
loe  ?— I  never  submitted  any  such  plan  to  you. 

2989.  Nor  to  any  other  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee ?— Nor  to  any  other  member  of  the  Com- 

nittee. 
0.104. 


Mr.  Goldsmid. 

3000.  Given  to  Dr.  Cameron  years  ago  ? — Oh, 
dear  no.  I  submitted  the  plan  to  the  Secretary 
last  November,  which  has  never  been  touched 
upon  at  all. 

Mr.  John  Holms, 

3001.  The  point  I  wanted  to  get  from  you  was 
whether  you  hod  ever  sulimitted  a  plan  directly 
to  the  Post  Office  authorities  yourself  which  now 

ru  say  you  luive  done  so  many  months  ^go  1 — 
submitted  the  plan  to  the  Secretary  in  the 
montii  of  November. 

3002.  What  answer  had  you?— An  answer  to 
the  effect  that  the  Secretary  did  not  consider  it 
would  be  advantageous  to  adopt  it. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Denison. 

3003.  Mr.  Patey,  in  his  letter,  says,  « It  was 
ob\-iously  your  duty  to  ask  permission  to  bring 
it,"  that  is  the  plan,  "  before  the  Committee,  2* 
you  desired  to  do  so,  and  not  to  send  it  to  a 
Member  in  the  shape  of  questions  to  be  put  to 
officers  of  the  department"? — Yes. 

3004.  Then  you  did  supply  a  member  of  the 
Committee  with  a  series  of  questions  formed  out 
of  that  plan,  and  bearing  upon  that  plan  ? — ^Par- 
don me,  I  did  no  such  thing. 

Mr.  Cavendish  Bentinck. 

3005.  Did  not  you  furnish  any  statement  at 
aU  to  any  member  of  tiie  Committee  ?—Tlie 
only  thing  I  ever  did  was,  in  going  over  some  (rf 
the  Estimates  in  Sub-heads  F.  and  G.,  I  pomted 
out  some  inaccuracies  as  regards  certain  offices. 

3  3006.  Did 
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.J9«AiM.  Mr.  Goldmvi. 

3006.  Did  you  pr^are  questions  for  Dr. 
Cameron  ? — In  reference  to  some  o£  Ihese  di»< 
crepancies  in  the  Estimates. 

Mr.  Cavendish  Bentinck. 

3007.  You  did  prepare  questions  iu  reference 
to  the  Estimates  ? — I  did  in  reference  to  some  of 
the  Estimates ;  for  eiuunple,  in  reference  <^pe> 
(ually  to  the  wiitinff  force  employed  at  Birming- 
hsm,  compared  with  my  own  office^  which  is  alt 
in  the  Estimates. 

Mr.  Meldon. 

3008.  Did  you  supply  Dr.  Cameron  with  any 
questions  upon  which  to  found  the  examination 
which  you  have  gone  through  to-day  ? — I  did 
not 

Chairman. 

3009.  But  you  supplied  the  Chairman  ? — I 
gave  it  to  you. 

Mr.  Meldon. 

3010.  Did  you  solicit  Dr.  Cameron,  or  any 
Other  member  of  the  Committee,  to  havie  you 
examined  here  as  a  witness  ? — I  did  not. 

3011.  Did  you  volunteer  yourself  as  a  wit^ 
ness? — T  did  not. 

Lord  Robert  Montagu, 

3013.  You  were  summoned,  I  suppose? — Yes, 
I  have  my  summons  here, 

Chairman, 

3013.  Are  you  aware  that,  when  I  was  Post- 
master General,  I  went  personally  and  examined 
into  the  requirements  of  the  Glasgow  post  office* 
both  with  regard  to  the  postal  and  telegraphic 
work  ? — I  am, 

3014.  And  that  it  was  in  consequence  of  that 
personal  examination  that  I  desired  to  have  you, 
as  the  postmaster  of  Gla^ow,  as  a  witness  here? 
— I  am  not  aware  that  it  was  in  consequence  of 
that 

Mr.  Goldmid, 

3015.  One  question  upon  this  letter :  Mr. 
Patey  says,  It  is  true  that  some  time  since  you 
did  send  a  paper,  explaining  the  ideas  you  wen 
held,  to  the  Secretary,  who,  you  were  infonned, 
did  not  consider  that  the  plan  could  be  satisfac- 
torily adopted.  If  you  still  thought  the  plan  was 
advant^eous  to  the  service,  it  was  obviously 
your  duty  to  ask  permission  to  bring  it  before 
the  Committee,  if  you  desired  to  do  so,  and  not 
to  send  it  to  a  member  in  the  shape  of  questions 
to  be  put  to  officers  of  the  department ; "  there- 
fi>re,  as  the  charge  is  that  you  sent  a  plan,  which 
had  been  rejected  by  the  officers,  to  a  member 
of  the  Committee,  in  order  to  put  it  in  the 
shape  of  questions  to  the  officers  of  the  depart- 
ment, what  I  want  to  ask  you  is,  is  it  true  that 
you  did  send  this  plan  in  the  shape  of  questious? 
—I  did  not ;  not  a  single  question. 

Dr.  Cameron. 

3016.  You  have  mentioned  that  you  have 
greatly  cut  down  the  paper  work  in  the  Gla^ow 
post  office  ?— I  have. 

3017.  Insomuch  that  you  have  diminished  the 
consumption  of  paper  for  reports  from  50  to  15 
reams  per  year  ?— Yes. 

3018.  Do  you  think  there  is  not  a  considerable 


Dr.  Cai»«r»n— continued, 
amount  of  unnecessary  paper  work  in  the  Tele- 
graph Department  even  at  present  ?— It  hm 
been  very  much  reduced  within  the  last  two  or 
three  months  ;  probably  by  a  third,  or  mat«. 

3019.  Still  it  is  the  &ct,  that  a  great  number 
of  reports  are  sent,  for  instance  in  Scotland,  to 
Edinburgh,  and  there  copud  and  sent  on  to 
Ixmdott ;  is  it  not  so  ? — Nut  in  coonectitm  with 
Glasgow. 

3020.  You  are,  I  believe,  postal  sunreyor  of 
Glasgow  ? — And  its  own  sub-offices. 

3021.  You  have  no  control  over  the  oAoes 
that  are  outside  Glasgow? — None  whatever. 

3023.  In  telegraph  matters  it  would  be  of 
great  importance  to  have  control  at  both  ends, 
would  it  not?— I  believe  that  where  you  can 
control  the  clerks  at  both  ends  9f  the  wire,  you 
get  better  results. 

3023^  In  case  <^  a  disi^reeraent  occurring 
between  a  clerk  in  Glasgow  and  a  derk  in  Pais- 
ley, yuu  have  no  power  to  direct  what  shall  b* 
done? — It  is  dealt  with  by  the  anrreyor  for 
South  Scotland, 

3024.  That  is  to  say  two  reports  probably  ate 
sent  into  Edinbui^h  ? — One  report  is  sent  to  the 
Surveyor  of  the  South  of  Scotland.  He  deals 
with  the  case  and  sends  me  the  result  for  mf 
information. 

3025.  Do  you  think  you  could,  without  pre- 
judice to  your  other  dutieft,  undertake  the  chuge 
of  the  district  round  Glasgow? — ^I  believe  that  I 
might 

3026.  With  advantage  to  the  service  ?— I  thin^ 
so,  because  I  should  practically  save,  to  a  laige 
extent,  my  own  salary. 

3027.  In  the  evidence  you  ^ve  a  few  minates 
ago,  allusion  was  made  to  an  official  report  iriiich 
you  sent  into  the  Post  Office  ? — Yes. 

3028.  W  hat  was  the  effect  of  that  ? — That  was 
a  report  which  I  submitted  privately  to  the  Secre- 
tary some  seven  or  eight  months  ago- 

3029.  It  was  on  the  ground  of  economy,  I 
believe,  that  you  advocated  the  adoption  of  die 
system  you  proposed?— It  was  then  on  the 
ground  of  economy. 

3030.  What  was  generally  the  system? — 
Generally  the  system  that  I  proposed  at  that  tame 
was  that  Glasgow  should  contoof  on  the  west  side 
of  Scotland,  Edinburgh  on  the  east,  and  a:  sur- 
veyor on  the  north. 

Chairman. 

3031.  Control  telegraphs? — Everythiug. 

Dr.  Cameron. 

3032.  In  that  way  you  would  have  had  a  con- 
siderable amalgamation  between  the  telegraph 
and  the  postal  departments  and  officials  ? — One 
man  in  each  district  would  have  been  re- 
Biionsible  for  the  whole  service,  except  for  the 
efficiency  of  the  wires  and  of  the  instruments. 

3033.  You  made  out  that  this  would  effect  a 
considerable  saving  ? — I  think  it  would  effect  a 
very  large  saving. 

3034.  Did  any  other  official  in  Scotland  concur 
in  this  plan  ? — Yes. 

3035.  Who  was  he?— Both  the  Surveyor  for 
South  Scotland  and  the  Surveyor  General. 

3036.  Did  you  and  the  two  surveyors  you  have 
mentioned  offer  to  carry  out  the  scheme  in  that 
report? — I  said  it  could  be  done.   They  told  me 
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verbaily,  and  I  Iwye  also  letters  in  my  possesuon, 
that  they  were  wiUii^;  to  try  it  on  the  terms  in 
vhidi  I  made  the  propoBal. 

3037.  What  were  those  terms  ?— That  the  trial 
should  he  made  without  raterfering  with  anpr 
existing  arrangement,  to  see  whether  or  not  it 
-vonld  really  work  out  in  practice  as  well  as  it 
a]^>eared  to  do  in  thetwy. 

3038.  In  theory  you  made  out  a  huge  saving 
on  the  change?— Ves. 

3039.  To  what  extent  in  Soothuod  ?— Some- 
where about  8,000  /.  a  year. 

3040.  Was  the  change  you  proposed  ajwUcable 
to  the  other  portions  of  the  United  Kingdom? — 
If  it  had  worked  well  there,  it  might  have  been 
spphed  to  the  whole  kingdom. 

3041.  And  in  that  case  the  saving  would  be 
■very  large  ? — In  my  view  the  saving  would  have 
been  a  very  large  one  if  it  had  been  carried 

-ont. 

3042.  You  o&red  to  work  out  this  scheme, 
which  you  say  you  calculated  would  save  at  least 
8,000 1,  a  year  in  Scotland  without  any  duinge 
in  the  existing  establishment  i — I  did. 

3043.  You  »Ay  two  of  the  most  respondble 
telegraph  officials  in  Scotland  concurred  with  you 
as  to  l^e  feasibility  of  it  ? — Not  telegraph,  but 
postal  officios. 

3044.  I  have  got  here  an  official  return  from 
the  Post  Office  of  the  cost  of  handling  a  mess^e, 
or  rather  I  ought  to  say  a  half  message,  that  is, 
counting  a  tran«nitted  messt^e  as  two,  in  various 
<iffice8.  From  that,  I  find  that  in  London  the 
cost  is  l*l7dl;  in  Liverpool,  r65  d.  ;  in  Man- 
chester, \\d.\  in  Birmingham,  about  \\d.\  in 
Glasgow,  about  \i,d.\  in  Dublin,  3^  f/. ;  and  in 
Cork,  1'91  ;  can  you  give  any  explanation 
tbe  yers  great  discrepancy  between  the  cost  in 
the  dimrent  offices  ? — Not  without  knowing  the 
dicnmstances  of  the  offices ;  it  would  be  impoa- 
eible  to  give  an  opinion. 

3045.  I  find  from  this  return  that  in  some 
cases,  in  Belfast,  for  instance,  the  cost  is  under  a 
penny  ;  it  ie  0*96  d.  In  CarUsle  it  is  even  lower, 
Deing  0'95(/.  You  are  acquainted  with  Car- 
lisle, I  understand  YesL 

3046.  You  were  postiU  surveyor  in  the  dis- 
trict ? — I  was. 

3047.  Could  you  suggest  auy  peculiarity  with 
regard  to  Carlisle  which  would  render  the  work- 
ing of  it  so  economical  ? — Simply  that  the  force 
is  an  economical  force ;  the  superior  clerks  are 
few  in  number  to  the  operating  force. 

3048.  The  proportion  of  superior  clerks  to 
operating  clerks  varies  very  greatly  in  the  dif- 
ferent establishments  throughout  the  country, 
does  it  not  ? — I  have  no  information  on  that  sub- 
ject beyond  what  I  see  sometimeB  in  the  Esti- 
mates. 

3049.  ^6  a  matter  of  fact,  are  vou  aware  that 
the  proportion  of  highly-paid  clerks  and  low- 
pud  clerks  is  much  greater  in  the  central  London 
station  than  it  is  in  almost  any  provincial  station? 
— 1  am. 

3050.  I  understood  you  to  say  to  a  member  of 
the  Committee  that  you  could  do  very  much  more 
work  on  all  the  Glasgow  circuits  with  the  same 
number  of  wires  and  the  same  staff  that  you  at 
present  have  ? — I  could. 

3051.  Could  you  do  as  much  as  twice  or  three 
limes  the  amount  of  work? — I  could  do  very 
likely  thrice  as  mnch. 

0.104. 
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3052.  Without  any  very  serious  delay? —     i6  Mat 
Without  any  serious  delay,  and  without  any  in-  , 
cireased  cost  for  force. 

3053.  You  stated  also  that  the  average  num- 
ber of  messages  sent  per  clerk  in  Glasgow  was 
six  and  a-half  per  hour? — About  eight  and 
half.  ^  ^ 

3054.  I  have  in  my  hand  a  return  which  has 
been  handed  in  from  the  Post  Office,  and  fitm 
that  it  appears,  reading  off  at  random  the  first 
few  names,  that  during  the  24  hours  ending  8  a.ia. 
on  the  9th  of  Mav,  the  first  man  on  the  list,  a 
second-class  clerk,  transmitted  at  the  rate  of 
13  messages  per  hour,  the  next  at  the  rate  of 
3|  messages  per  hour,  the  next  at  the  rate  of  9, 
the  next  at  the  rate  cdT  9,  the  next  at  the  rate  (H 
Ui,  the  next  13^,  the  next  12^,  the  next  2, 
the  next  13,  and  then  ]0,  12,  12,  18,  6,  10,  11, 
and  so  on ;  you  would  not  ctmsider  any  of  the 
figures  I  have  read  a  good  hoards  work  with  a 
Morse  ? — Kot  with  a  Morse. 

3055.  I  think  in  almost  every  case  to  which  I 
have  referred  the  instrument  has  been  a  Morse ; 
what  do  you  consider  a  good  hour's  work  for  a 
first  or  second  class  clerk  with  a  Morse  ? — Do 
you  mean  an  hour  as  an  hour^  or  an  hour  ^read 
over  a  day. 

3056.  I  mean  an  hour  as  an  hour? — An  aver- 
age office  day  ? 

3057.  Yes? — Fot  an  average  clerk  about  26 
messages  an  hour. 

3058.  Take  a  first-rate  operator?— He  would 
probably  do  during  the  day  30  to  33  per  hour, 

3059.  That  is  not  consmering  him  to  work  up 
to  his  full  capacity? — No,  but  no  clerk  could 
work  for  eight  hours  as  hard  as  he  would  work 
for  one  houi'. 

3060.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  with  a  Morse  in- 
strument, what  ^ount  of  news  will  a  clerk  send 
through  per  hour? — Supposing  he  sends  30  words 
a  minute,  which  is  a  iair  average  speed,  he  would 
send  about  1,800  words  an  hour, 

3061.  Two  thousand  words  form  a  column  of 
the  "  Times  "  ?— About  that  number. 

3062.  SothataMorseclerkwouldsendl8-20ths 
of  a  colnmn  of  the  '*  Times  *'  per  hour  ?— Always 
assuming  that  the  wire  is  in  good  condition,  and 
that  be .  has  an  equally  good  clerk  at  the  other 
end. 

3063.  By  means  of  an  automatic  instrument, 
such  as  the  Baines,  how  many  columns  per  hour 
can  you  send  along  a  single  wire? — In  good  work- 
ing order  with  the  Baines  we  can  sencT  1 30  words 
a  minute;  that  is  about  7,800  an  hour. 

3064>.  That  is  close  upon  four  columns  of  the 
"  Times"?— Close  on  that 

306  J.  Your  wires  are  not  worked  up  to  their 
fuU  capadty,  I  presume? — Except  for  a  very 
short  period  of  the  day. 

3066.  And  then  for  that  short  period  you  pro- 
bably, by  using  more  high-pressure  circuits  on 
the  busy  lines,  could  dispose  of  even  more  work? 
— Of  more  work  with  higher  speed  instruments, 
but  as  a  matter  of  course,  with  a  greater  initial 
delay,  because  in  the  Duplex  we  have  no  delay 
whatever. 

3067.  The  delays  are  very  trifling  you  say, 
about  10  minutes  ? — Ten  to  fifteen  minutes. 

3068.  From  some  questions  that  were  put  to 
you,  I  do  not  think  that  some  of  the  honourable 
Members  understand  the  mode  of  working  these 
automatic  instruments.   Your  plan  is  to  punch 
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half-ardozen  messaffes  on  paper  and  to  send  those 
Jj^y    from  Glasgow  to  London,  then  to  stop  and  re- 
'°7^*  .    ceiTe  half>ar-dozen  messaees  prepared  in  the  same 
way,  from  London  *o  Glasgow  r — Yes. 

3069.  Alt^natelj  receiving  and  sending 
batches  of  half-ardozen  or  a  dozen  messages? — 
Quite  so. 

3070.  And  the  wire  is  quite  able  to  keep  both 
offices  going  from  both  ends? — Quite  able. 

3071.  The  delay  is  not  in  the  transmisuon; 
that  is  instantaneous,  but  in  the  punching ;  that 
is  the  only  delay  ? — That  is  the  delay,  and  in 
wailing,  of  course,  until  your  received  batch  is 
run  through  before  you  can  send  your  own  batch 
back  again. 

3072.  The  President  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  put  some  questions  to  you  about  ex- 
press messages.  What  you  proposed  was  not  to 
judge  of  the  importance  of  the  message  yourself, 
^oa  propose  to  allow  other  people  to  judge  of  the 
miportance,  and  to  pay  higher  or  lower  for  them, 
as  they  considered  them  important  or  not? — 
Precisely  ;  that  the  sender  of  the  messf^e  would 
decide  for  himself  in  what  way  he  would  send 
it 

3073.  If  he  chose  to  send  a  message  to  the 
effect  that  he  should  not  be  home  to  dinner  at  the 
express  rate,  that  is  his  affiur? — ^Entirely. 

3074.  You  object  to  the  proposal  for  deferred 
telegrams ;  do  you  see  any  practical  difficulty  in 
working  them  ? — The  difficulty  that  I  see  is  this : 
we  have  now  no  delay,  so  that  practically  no 
message  would  be  delayed,  and  it  would  be  a 
virtuu  reduction  of  tiie  rate  without  any  corre- 
sponding advant^e  to  the  department. 

3075.  If  you  doubled  or  trebled  your  work, 
there  would  be  delay,  would  there  not? — Very 
slight. 

3076.  Still  there  would  be  deky  ?— Posnbly 
half  an  hour. 

3077.  Dming  the  busy  time,  especially  ;  it  was 
objected  by  onewitness  that,as  a  practical  officer, 
he  could  not  see  the  way  in  which  deferred  mes- 
sages could  be  sent;  would  this  be  a  feasible 
mode  of  proceeding,  to  have  "  deferred  "  forms, 
of  a  different  colour  to  the  ordinary  A  forms, 
and  to  stipulate  that  in  the  case  of  a  deferred 
form  and  an  A  form,  handed  in  at  the  same  time, 
it  should  be  incumbent  on  the  Post  Office  to 
transmit  the  deferred  messages,  say  within  three 
hours  of  the  time  at  which  the  ordinary  A  form 
message  handed  in  at  the  same  time  would  be 
sent? — There  wonld  be  a  slight  difficulty  ;  not  a 
difficulty  that  could  not  be  overcome,  but,  as  I 
said  before,  where  we  have  no  practical  delay,  the 
deferred  message  would  virtnuly  go  in  turn  with 
other  messages.  ' 

3078.  I  need  not  say  there  would  be  a  great 
impetus  given  to  the  growth  of  telegraphy? — 
Wnat  price  do  you  propose  to  give  to  your  de- 
ferred message  ? 

3079.  Speaking  generally,  at  a  considerably 
lower  price  than  the  ordinary  messt^e  ? — Then  I 
think  that  result  would  not  be  favourable  to  the 
revenue,  because,  as  I  have  already  said,  with 
practically  no  delay  on  the  wires,  it  would  be 
equivalent  to  a  general  reduction  of  rate  without 
any  corresponding  advantage  to  the  Department 
for  givinff  away  the  revenue  which  it  now  has. 

3080.  Without  any  corre^nding  advantage, 
except  the  great  increase  in  the  number  of  mes- 
sages?— I  rather  doubt  that  we  should  get  a 
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greater  number  of  messages  written  upon  a  de 
»rred  form,  which  it  is  Imown  may  be  delayed, 
four  or  six  hours. 

3081.  If  you  did  not  get  that  number  of  mes- 
sages, it  is  evident  the  revenue  could  not  sufter ; 
if  you  only  get  a  small  number  of  messages  the 
reduction  in  the  revenue  would  be  very  slight? — 
Practically  after  two  o'clock  every  message  might 
be  a  deferred  message,  because  there  is  no  delay 
whatever. 

3082.  Practically,  after  eight  o'clock,  in  the 
case  of  every  message  addressed  to  a  country 
town,  the  message  is  deferred,  is  it  not  ? — Where 
the  offioe  doses  at  eight  o'clock  it  is  d^erred  tilh 
the  next  morning. 

3083.  There  are  a  very  large  number  of  such- 
messages  handed  into  the  Post  Office  ? — I  only 

git  107.  on  an  average  of  a  week,  per  day  at 
lasgow  of  messages  handed  in  after  ten  o'clock. 

3084.  You  gave  some  statistics  as  to  the  num- 
ber of  messages  at  the  different  hours.  Could 
you  give  any  information  as  to  the  number  of 
messages  on  Saturdays  ? — Up  to  one  o'clock  oa 
Saturdays,  messages  are  very  much  the  same  aa-, 
on  other  days,  aher  one  o'clock  they  are  very 
much  fewer. 

3085.  What  number  had  you  after  one  o'clock  ? 
—1  to  2,  83;  2  to  3,  40;  3  to4,  23;  4  to  5,22;, 
5  to  10,  125 ;  10  at  night  to  6  the  next  morn- 
ing, 6. 

3086.  Have  you  any  returns  for  Sunday  ? — 
From  1  to  2, 1  had  23  messages ;  after  10  and 
before  6,  Id. 

3087.  You  Bfud  that  in  the  case  of  Stock 
Exchange  messages,  the  facilities  pud,  because 
xhe  more  facilities  you  gave  the  larger  nuftiber  of 
messages  you  get  ? — With  Stock  Exchange  mes- 
sages, because  every  fluctuation  is  telegraphed. 

3088.  But  is  it  not  the  fact  that  the  more 
facilities  you  give  with  all  classes  of  messages, 
the  larger  number  of  messages  you  get  ? — Not  to 
the  same  extent  as  the  Stock  Exchange. 

3089.  But  to  a  large  extent?— Yes. 

30!K).  As  to  the  question  of  limited  addresses, 
you  argue  that  the  wires  are  not  sufficientiy  filled 
at  the  present  moment  What  is  the  necessity 
for  being  very  stringent  in  the  matter  of  ad- 
dresses ? — Because  you  arc  occupying  a  clerk  a 
large  portion  of  his  time  with  unremunerative 
work. 

3091.  As  we  have  seen,  the  clerk  on  the 
avenure  in  the  hour,  both  apparentlv  in  London 
and  6la^w,  does  not  do  more  than  a  third 
or  fourth  portion  of  the  work  he  might  do?— 

True. 

3092.  His  time,  therefore,  is  not  of  an^  par* 
ticular  value  ? — Only  that  you  must  provide  for 
increase  of  work,  and  if  you  gave  the  same 
privileges  of  a  free  address  with  a  reduced  rate, 
the  wires  would  be  overloaded  with  as  much  free 
matter  as  matter  that  is  paid  for. 

3093.  There  would  be  little  difficulty  in  doing 
as  the  honourable  Member  for  Bradford  sug- 
gested, limiting  the  number  of  free  words  in  the 
address?— There  would  be  no  difficulty,  only  in 
that  case  I  should  not  give  the  reduced  rate. 

3094.  As  to  tiie  question  of  conversations 
along  the  wires,  there  could  be  no  difficulty  in 
arranging  that  ? — There  would  be  no  difficulty 
at  present  when  our  wire  capacity  is  greater  than 
the  work. 

3095.  There  would  be  no  difficulty  at  anytime 
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Dr.  Cameron — continued. 

in  allowing  such  conversations  to  take  place  after 
the  slack  hoars? — None  whatever. 

3096.  Therefore,  practically  after  two  or  three 
in  the  afternoon  you  might  save  the  wires  set 
■^Murt  for  that  ? — You  might  have  a  wire  here 
and  there. 

3097.  The  facilities  for  talking  alon^  the  wire 
«re  such  that  a  clerk  can  actually  telegraph  a 
conversation,  under  such  circumstances,  quicker 
t^an  one  can  write  it  ? — At  about  the  same  rate 
of  speed. 

3098.  As  an  expert  penman  could  write  ? — A 
^erk  in  that  case  would  telegraph  at  the  rate, 
probably,  of  40  words  a  minute. 

3099.  There  appears  to  be  an  immense  amount 
of  transmission  performed  in  some  of  the  offices  ; 
does  transmission  form  a  large  proportion  of  ^our 
work  in  Glasgow? — About  one-third  of  it,  I 
think. 

3100.  According  to  this  return,  counting  trans- 
mitted messages  as  two,  it  forms  fully  naif  of 
it  ? — Counting  transmitted  as  two ;  1  have  prac- 
tically a  total  of  651,000  forwarded  messages, 
748,000  received  and  832,000  transmitted,  counted 
singly. 

3101.  In  the  central  office  in  London  I  find 
that  while  there  are  about  five  millions  of  mes- 
sages received  and  forwarded,  there  are  nearly 
twelve  millions  transmitted  in  the  course  of  iJie 
year ;  in  such  a  case,  the  scheme  you  speak  of 
of  pneumatic  tubes  should  enable  the  Post  Office 
to  dispose  of  a  large  number  of  messages  with- 
out encumbering  the  wires?— That  would  de- 
pend on  whether  the  transmitted  messages  are 
messages  from  one  part  of  liondon  to  another, 
or  from  one  part  of  theprovinces  to  another 
part  of  tJie  provinces.  With  London  messages 
the  pneumatic  tubes  would  decrease  the  trans- 
mission, but  it  would  not  afi!ect  transmission  In 
the  least  with  messages  passing  through  London 
from  one  part  of  England  to  another. 

3102.  We  have  obsei*ved  that  the  cost  of 
delivery  varies  very  considerably  in  various 
offices ;  what  do  you  pay  for  delivery  of  mes- 
sages in  Glasgow? — Halfpenny  at  the  Stock 
Exchange,  |  d,  at  Anderston,  and  }  at  the 
head  office. 

3103.  What  do  you  pay  for  the  delivery  of 
press  messages  and  service  messages  ? — During 
the  day  Ipa-y  nothing. 

3104.  How  do  you  arrange  that? — I  send  them 
oat  by  the  last  messenger. 

3105.  So  that  in  that  way  you  avoid  all  cost 
for  such  messages? — Except  at  night. 

.^106.  At  night  what  do  you  pay? — Eight 
shillings  a  week  to  the  boys. 

3107.  Not  so  much  per  message  ? — No. 

3108.  Is  that  systeqi  adopted  in  any  other 
town  ? — I  am  unable  to  say. 

3109.  You  are  acquainted  with  the  postal 
arrangements  of  a  lai^e  number  of  towns,  are 
you  not,  from  your  previous  Post  Office  experi- 
ence?— Yes. 

3110.  Is  there  anything  in  the  circiunstuioes 
of  any  of  the  towns  that  you  know  as  a  sur- 
veyor that  would  prevent  a  similar  system  being 
adopted? — I  believe  it  is  done  at  Newcastle ;  I 
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am  not  certain ;  I  see  nothing  to  prevent  its  be- 
ing done,  if  it  is  not. 

3111.  We  had  some  examination  about  the 
superintendence  of  boys;  what  is  the  superin- 
tendent force  in  your  office  of  the  boys  em- 
ployed there  ? — I  have  three  inspectors. 

3112.  For  how  many  boys  ? — One  hundred  and 
sixty. 

3113.  You  talked  about  presswork  not  paying; 
it  occurs  chiefly  during  the  night,  does  it  not  ? — 
No,  I  have  a  wire  occupied  aU  day  entirely  with 
presswork. 

3114.  You  have  a  very  large  amount  at  night? 
— I  have. 

3116.  It  is  very  desirable,  is  it  not,  that  the 
offices  in  such  large  towns  as  Glasgow  and  Man- 
chester, and  so  on,  should  be  kept  open  all  night  ? 
—It  is. 

3116.  If  it  were  not  for  the  presswork,  would 
not  the  offices  be  very  idle?— Well,  but  I  should 
have  very  many  fewer  clerks  on  duty.  For 
example,  after  10  o'clock  at  night  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  clerks  on  duty  are  on  duty  sidely 
for  presswork. 

3117.  Are  you  aware  that  identical  rates,  as 
near  as  could  be  devised,  paid  the  old  companies? 
— I  thought  the  old  companies  were  paid  so  much 
per  40  words. 

3118.  That  was  between  towns  and  the  pro- 
vinces; but  between  the  metropolis  and  the 
provinces  ? — I  do  not  know  what  uie  rate  was. 

3119.  You  are  not  aware  that  it  was  4  df.  per 
100  words  for  collection  and  transmission  ? — No, 
I  have  no  knowledge  of  that. 

Mr.  LevesoH  Chwer, 

3120.  Is  much  time  lost  in  calling  attention  ? — 
Occasionally  at  small  offices. 

3121.  If  there  is  an  omission  on  the  part  of  the 
ulerk  who  ou^ht  to  attend  in  some  other  district, 
is  that  omission  reported? — Always,  or  almost 
always. 

3122.  I  understand  that  there  is  a  great  dif- 
ference in  the  rapidity  with  which  messages  are 
sent,  according  to  the  dexterity  of  the  operator  ? 
— There  is. 

3123.  ^re  they  promoted  according  to  their 
dexterity  ? — No,  they  are  promoted  according  to 
seniority  ;  that  is  to  say,  they  are  promoted  from 
class  to  class  in  accordance  with  seniority  of 
standing  in  that  class. 

3124.  Therefore  there  is  no  encoun^emait 
whatever  to  superior  dexterity  ? — I  should  not 
recommend  the  clerk  to  go  up  out  of  the  class  if 
I  were  satisfied  in  my  own  mind  that  he  was  not 
d(nng  all  he  could  to  improve  himself,  although 
he  were  senior  to  go  up.  For  example,  if  I  knew 
that  a  clerk  was  taking  no  steps  whatever  to  im- 
prove himself,  and  was  only  an  indifferent  ope- 
rator, I  should  mention  that  in  submitting  the 
report  and  recommend  him  to  be  passed  over. 

3125.  But  suppose  he  took  every  sort  of  pains 
to  improve  himself,  but  did  not  improve? — I 
would  then  rec<Hnmend  him  to  go  forward. 

3126.  Have  you  any  power  to  exchan^  a 
clerk  who  is  a  slow  operator  for  another  quicker 
operator  in  a  district  where  it  would  not  «gnify  ? 
— None  whatever. 


Mr.  Hobstm. 

i6  May 
1876. 
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Mr.  John  St.  L.  Beaufobt,  called  in  ;  and  Examined. 


Chairman. 

Beaufort,       3127.  You  are  Postmaster  of  Manchester  ? — 
—  Yes. 

*  rJr  3128.  Have  you  a  large  telegraphic  staff  under 

1870.      y^jy  there  1 — Yes,  very  lai^e. 

3129.  As  postmaster  of  Manchester,  do  you 
act  also  as  surveyor  for  Manchester  and  its  sub- 
offices? — I  do. 

3130.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  within  the 
office  itself  you  could  induce  the  clerks  to  do 
more  in  the  muntenance  of  their  instrument? 
&aii  they  do  at  present? — In  the  repair  ? 

3131.  ScarceW  in  the  repair ;  in  the  adjust* 
ment  rather? — 1  think  that  they  might  be  in- 
structed to  do  more,  but  there  are  a  sufficient 
nnmber  of  clerks  in  my  office  to  do  all  that 
IB  required. 

3132.  Have  your  clerks  recently  been  reduced? 
— There  has  been  a  reduction  of  five  derks, 
owing  to  some  altera1i<Hi8  which  were  made  the 
beginning  of  this  year. 

3133.  Has  the  Surveyor  General,  in  the  case 
of  Manchester,  been  examining  into  the  re- 
dundancy of  the  staff? — Not  at  Manchester. 

3134.  Have  you  any  opinion  as  to  liie 
poe«bility  or  expediency  of  a  6  rate  for  tele- 
grams of  fewer  words  than  the  present? — I  have 
uiought  it  over,  but  I  do  not  see  that  it  is  at  all 
likely  to  be  eucceseful.  It  appears  to  me  that  if 
you  reduce  the  charge  with  the  expectation  of 
raising  the  revenue  we  must  have  double  the 
number  of  telegrams  that  we  have  now.  We 
must  have  more  than  double  the  number  at  6//, 
than  we  have  now  at  a  1«.  before  we  can  make 
anything  by  it,  and  if  we  double  our  number  we 
certainly  cannot  carry  on  our  work  without  in- 
creaung  our  force  very  largely,  and  our  expenses 
also. 

3135.  Do  you  not  think  that  a  very  consider- 
able economy  might  be  introduced  in  the  mode 
of  working  by  the  application  of  new  instru- 
ments, and  by  giving  a  clerk  charge  of  several 
smaller  used  circuits  That  depends  upon  what 
the  instruments  are ;  I  do  not  quite  understand 
the  question. 

31 56.  For  instance,  if  you  work  upon  the 
duplex  system,  would  not  you  double  the  caj)a- 
city  of  your  wire  ? — Yes,  but  at  the  same  time 
double  the  clerks  also. 

3137.  If  you  had  a  large  incr^ise  of  tel^rams 
that  would  be  no  consequence,  would  it? — If 
we  had  a  large  increase  of  telegrams  at  1 it 
would  be  of  no  consequence ;  but  at  6  d.  the  in- 
crease would  not  pay. 

3138.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  if  you  double  the 
capainty  of  your  wires,  you  at  all  events  get 
twice  as  mo<m  out  of  your  capital  employed  in 
that  particular  wire  ?— In  that  wire,  but  not  in 
the  clerk  ;  the  clerk  is  the  most  expensive  part 
of  it. 

3139.  You  say  it  would  require  more  than 
double  to  pay  ?~-Yes,  for  the  reduction  to  6  </. 

3140.  Do  not  you  think  you  would  get  much 
more  than  double  the  number  of  local  telegruns 
in  a  district? — Of  local  telegrams  I  do  not  think 
we  should  get  double  ;  and  if  we  did  get  double 
of  local  telegrams  at  6  d,  each,  that  would  not 
pay  us  anvthing  additional. 

3141.  How  many  local  telegrams  have  you 
per  day  in  Manchester? — I  presume  you  mean 
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those  delivered  within  the  town ;  handed  in  in 
the  town  for  delivery  in  the  town  ? 

3142.  Yes? — I  had  an  account  the  week  be- 
fore last,  and  the  number,  I  think,  was  only  1 60 
in  a  week ;  they  are  comparatively  nothing. 

3143.  Do  not  you  think  that  if  you  had  a 
lesser  charge  for  a  local  telegram,  your  local 
traffic  would  increase  hugely  ? — 1  do  not  think 
it  would ;  I  do  not  thinlk  that  in  a  place  the 
size  of  Manchester,  where  all  the  busiaess  maa 
come  into  one  centre,  much  use  could  be  made 
of  a  cheap  system  of  telegraphy. 

3144.  Vou  have  a  large  number  of  suburbs 
around  Manchester  where  people  reude,  do  not 
you  think  there  would  be  a  great  deal  of  local 
telegraphy  if  you  went  within  a  certain  distance 
of  four  or  five  miles  round,  with  a  6  telegram? 
— I  do  not  think  there  would  be  any  large  increase, 
certainly  not  sufficient  to  pay.  ^e  telegrams  to 
those  places  round  the  suburbs  are  merely  do- 
mestic telegrams ;  they  are  very  seldom  business 
telegrams. 

3145.  Do  nut  you  think  people  will  not  send 
those  sort  of  telegrams  for  1 although  they 
would  be  much  inclined  to  send  them  for  6  rf.  ? — 
I  think  they  might  in  some  cases,  but  wherever 
there  is  a  real  necessity  for  sending  a  telegram 
I  do  not  think  the  public  scruple  to  pay  1  4. 

31^6-  What  do  you  think  about  shortening 
the  addresses  or  paying  for  addresses? — I  think 
any  alteration  whitui  mixes  up  the  payment  for 
the  addresses  witli  the  payment  for  the  text 
would  tend  to  mischievous  results,  because  I 
think  the  public  would  so  curtail  their  addresses 
that  we  should  find  some  difficulty  in  delivering 
the  messages. 

3147.  It  would  increase  the  expense  of  deli- 
very ? — Yes ;  but  I  diink  a  suggestion  which  I 
heard  made  by  the  honourable  Member  for 
Bradford,  that  a  certain  nnmber  of  words  should 
be  allowed  in  the  address,  and  that  beyond  that 
number  they  should  be  charged  in  the  same  way 
as  the  text,  might  have  the  effect  of  reduding  the 
number  of  woms  in  the  address  to  a  less  amount. 
At  present  they  are  very  much  more  numerous 
than  they  need  be. 

3148.  Do  you  think  it  possible  to  spread  the 
messages  all  over  the  day,  so  as  to  employ  the 
clerks,  who  are  idle  for  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  day,  and  to  give  them  work  ? — I  think  it  is 
quite  possible  to  do  it. 

3149.  What  effect  would  it  produce?— It 
would  have  the  effect  of  disgusting  the  public 
so  much  that  telegrams  would  undoubtedly  fail 
off  in  a  very  sh<«t  time.  , 

3150.  You  think  speed  is  the  very  essence  of 
a  telegram  ? — Speed  is  the  essence. 

3151.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  no  relaxation  can 
be  made  in  the  ten  minutes'  ideal? — I  think  it  is 
highly  deetirable  that  we  should  keep  up  t^t 
ideal.  We  can  hardly  carry  it  out;  bat  I  think 
it  i«  desirable  to  keep  it  up. 

3152.  In  spite  ca  the  fact  that  you  keep 
up  that  ideal  you  must  have  a  large  force 
at  certain  times  of  the  day,  which  force  is 
quite  superabundant  at  other  times? — I  think 
Ukere  is  a  little  misapprehension  about  that. 
I  have  a  return  here  which  corresponds  with 
the  return  which  I  think  was  dealt  with  just 

now. 
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now,  about  the  number  of  messiwes  at  each 
hour  of  the  day,  and  the  number  of  clerks  em- 
ployed to  work  them.  The  result  shows  that  a 
large  number  of  clerks  are  required  to  get 
through  the  pressure  work  in  the  middle  of  tiie 
day ;  out  after  that  pressure  period  is  over  these 
clerks*  work  is  not  wasted,  they  are  not  idle. 
They  go  oft"  work  when  the  pressure  is  over,  and 
they  come  on  at  other  portions  of  the  day ;  so  that 
supposing  we  say  the  whole  force  is  on  during 
the  two  hours'  pressure,  that  force  is  spread  over 
the  remaining  hours  of  the  day  when  a  mnaller 
number  are  required.  So  that  in  reality  each 
clerk  does  his  eight  hours*  work. 

3153.  He  may  be  taken  off  at  night,  and  other 
portions  of  the  day  ?— Yes. 

3154.  And  each  man  does  eight  hours'  fair 
work  ? — Each  man  does  full  ^ght  hours'  work. 

3155.  How  many  telegrams  a  day  upon  the 
average  do  your  clerks  pass  through  your  post 
office  per  hour?— By  the  last  returaX  tmnk  there 
were  50  mess^es  a  day  to  each  clerk — between 
50  and  55  a  day. 

3156.  How  many  clerks  are  there  ?  —  The 
messages  that  were  passed  by  the  female  staff 
by  the  last  account  averaged  54  in  the  day  each 
clerk,  and  they  were  on  sub-olfice  circuits  and  local 
circuits,  on  which  the  work  is  very  much  slower 
than  on  the  main  circuits.  There  are  211  male 
clerks  and  138  fem»les. 

3157.  How  many  clerks  have  you  emplored 
in  ^our  telegraph  office  on  clerical  work  ? — The 
varieties  of  clerical  work  are  very  great ;  do  you 
mean  simply  writing,  or  accounts  ? 

3158.  I  mean  wnting;  what  is  understood  as 
not  manipulative  work,  but  clerical  work  ? — 
The  clerical  clerks  include  the  account  clerks. 
In  the  room  in  which  all  the  clerical  corre- 
spondence is  carried  on  and  tbe  accounts  kept, 
there  are  four  clerks  and  a  superior  clerk. 

3159.  Employed  in  telegraphic  work? — Em- 
ployed in  the  accounts  and  in  writing. 

Dr.  Cameron. 

3160.  You  have  211  male  clerks  and  138 
female  clerks,  making  349  clerks  in  all  ? — 
Tes. 

Chairman. 

3161.  In  the  return  which  has  been  supplied 
to  us  from  the  Post  Office,  you  have  11,422 
messages  a  day  on  Slst  March? — Eleven  thou- 
sand is  rather  below  the  ordinary  number.  There 
was  that  number  on  that  day  perhaps. 

3162.  This  is  a  return  which  has  been  sent  to 
us  of  a  day's  work  on  the  31st  March,  is  that 
much  below  the  average  ? — It  is ;  that  is  con- 
siderably below  the  average  in  the  racing  or 
betting  season. 

3163.  1  mean  upon-  an  average? — It  is  below 
the  daily  average. 

3164.  Would  you  say  about  12,000?— About 
12,000.  The  total  number  in  the  year  I  can 
give  you,  and  yon  can  take  the  aven^  from  that. 

3165.  Taking  12,000  you  have  349  clerks, 
that  would  give  an  average  of  35  messages  per 
day,  which  is  considerably  under  the  54  which 
you  took  for  the  female  clerks  ? — I  cannot  answer 
for  that  particular  day. 

3166.  Taking  12,000  as  your  average?— I 
cannot  say  that  12,000  is  the  average,  I  wink  it 
is  below  the  average.  1 2,000  messages  does  not 
diow  the  whole  of  the  work  that  the  clerk  does, 
because  part  of  those  are  transmitted  messages, 
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each  of  which  would  have  to  be  done  twice  over. 

The  12,000  does  not  show  the  average  work 
that  is  done  by  my  clerks  in  one  day.  I  have  a 
return  here  which  shows  that  the  number  in  one 
day  was  18,000.  This  is  a  return  showing  the 
work  done  in  each  hour  of  the  day,  and  the  force 
employed  during  that  time.  The  number  of 
me^sa^es  forwarded,  received,  and  transmitted, 
countmg  the  transmitted  twice,  were  18,190  in 
one  day. 

3167.  Was  that  an  average  day?— That  was 
an  average  day.  The  messages  forwarded,  re- 
ceived, and  transmitted  on  that  day  were  12,322. 

3168.  Have  yuu  fouud  the  female  clerks  do 
well  ? — They  do  very  well.  They,  perhaps, 
cannot  get  through  so  very  much  work  as  the 
males  do,  but  they  are  very  much  cheaper. 

3169.  And  they  remain  longer,  do  not  they? 
— No,  I  do  not  say  that  they  remain  longer;  at 
present  my  female  establishment  has  only  been 
in  existence  three  ^ears,  so  I  camiot  say  how 
long  they  will  remain. 

Mr.  Ripley, 

3170.  How  many  district  offices  have  you  ? — 
There  are  three  branch  offices. 

3171.  I  mean  local  telegraph  offices  in  the 
city  of  Manchester  ? — Three  branch  offices,  and 
21  receiving  offices. 

3172.  Those  receiving  offices,  of  course,  trans- 
mit by  wire  direct  to  the  central  office  ? — Yes. 

3173.  There  is  no  communication  between 
those  offices,  so  that  a  message  can  be  sent  from 
one  to  the  other  ?— They  send  all  their  messages 
to  the  head  office  and  back. 

3174.  By  messenger? — No,  by  wire. 

3175.  You  have  in  Manchester  a  number  of 
private  wires  from  parties  who  have  concerns  at 
a  distance  of  a  mile  or  two,  who  pay  a  certain 
annual  sum  ? — Yes. 

3176.  Those  parties  transmit  between  their 
concerns  and  tiie  office  in  Mandiester  messages 
at  their  own  pleasure,  uid  to  any  extent?— 
Yes. 

3177.  Is  it  your  opinion  that,  if  similar  facili- 
ties were  given  to  various  parties  who  would  not 
find  it  wortJi  while  to  pay  a  sum,  whatever  it 
might  be,  to  send  messages  from  one  local  office 
to  anotherji  that  would  not  be  a  paying  depart- 
ment of  die  telegraph  service  at  a  lower  rate 
than  1  $.  ? — You  mean  that  each  of  those  offices 
should  communicate  direct  to  the  other  on  its 
own  wire. 

3178.  Yes;  is  it  not  probable  that  a  large 
business  might  be  done  in  that  way  at  a  lower 
rate,  say  at  6(/.,  which  would  be  a  paying  de- 
partment ? — No  ;  I  think  tbat  a  business  might 
be  done  at  6</.,  but  it  would  certainly  not  pay. 
Suppose  each  of  those  offices  were  to  communi- 
cate witJi  the  other,  each  would  be  in  communi- 
cation with  19  other  offices.  They  would  have 
to  have  a  proportionate  number  of  wires  to  those 
circuits. 

3179.  You  do  not  think  it  would  pay? — No, 
it  would  not  pay  at  all. 

Dr.  Cameron. 

3180.  You  said  that  each  of  your  clerks  on  an 
average  sent  54  messages  per  day,  according  to 
that  day's  return  ? — I  spoke  from  memory. 

3181.  We  will  say  54  ;  you  are  aware  that  it 
has  been  given  in  erxdence  that  an  ordinaxr 
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clerk  can  transmit  25  messages  per  hour? — 
Yes. 

3182.  That  would  give  each  of  your  clerks  as 
doing  in  the  day  twonours'  work '{ — Yes,  but  we 
cannot  help  that.  In  explanation  of  this  I  was 
about  to  state  that  the  actual  work  is  not  shown 
by  these  circulations,  which  itf  aume  that  the 
wnole  force  was  employed  at  the  instruments, 
whereas  the  number  was  about  90  short  of  349. 

3183.  I  see  from  this  return  that  the  cost  per 
message  in  Manchester  is  l^d.^  whereas  the  cost 
of  the  message  in  London  I  find  less  than  l^d.; 
in  Glasgow,  in.  Birmingham,  l^d.  ? — I  do 
not  know. 


Dr.  Cameron— continued. 

3184.  Can  you  account  for  the  superior 
economy  in  working  ? — I  do  not  know  how  that 
calculation  is  made,  so  it  is  impossible  for  me  to 
answer  the  question. 

3185.  It  is  an  official  Betum  showing  the  cost 
per  message,  exclusive  of  news,  and  counting 
each  transmitted  messi^e  as  two  ? — I  cannot  ex- 
pliun  it  at  alL 

3186.  You  were  not  aware,  possibly,  that 
Manchester  woiked  out  &^d,  dearer  per  message 
than  the  others  ? — If  that  calculation  is  correct ; 
but  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  correct. 

3187.  It  was  not  furnished  by  you?— I  do  not 
recollect  furnishing  any  such  account  as  that 
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MEMBERS  PRESENT 


Colonel  Alexander. 
Mr.  Charles  Allsopp. 
Mr.  Cavendish  Bentinck. 
Dr.  Cameron. 
Mr.  Cubitt. 
Mr.  Goldsmid. 


Mr.  Leveson  Gower. 
Mr.  John  Holms. 
Dr,  Lyon  Playfair. 
Mr,  Ripley. 
Mr.  Sciater-Booth. 


The  Right  Hokoubable  Db.  LTOJT  PLAYFAIR,  is  the  Chair. 


Mr.  William  John  Godbt,  called  in;  and  Examined. 


CKairman. 

3188.  Yon  are  one  of  the  postal  surreyorB,  are 
you  not  ? — I  am. 

3189.  What  district  have  you?— The  2forth 
Wales  district. 

3190.  And  are  yon  also  chairman  of  the  sur^ 
Teyors  ? — I  am. 

3191.  Would  yon  explain  to  the  Committee 
veiT  shortly  the  duties  of  the  surveyors  in  con- 
trolling the  telegraph  staffe  in  the  different  post 
offices? — The  surveyors  have  the  control  of  all 
the  staff  employed  in  working  the  telegraphs  in 
the  post  offices ;  the  arrangement  and  fitting  up 
of  the  offices;  they  deal  witli  all  questions  re- 
lating to  salaries,  dipcipHne,  and  promotion,  and 
investigate  all  irregularities  which  occur  in  the 
vorking  of  the  telegraphs  inside  the  offices. 

3192.  Then  the  surveyor  has  as  complete 
control  over  the  working  of  the  telegraph  office 
as  over  the  working  of  ihe  postal  department 
the  office  ? — Precisely  the  same. 

3193.  Has  he  to  make  any  inquiries  affecting 
the  expenditure  of  the  different  offices  ? — He  has 
to  make  all  inquiries  respecting  the  expendi- 
ture of  the  different  offices,  and  as  regards  the 
interior  working  of  them,  and  the  expenditure 
upon  the  staff,  and  expenses  of  every  descrip- 
tion. 

3194.  Supposing  you  found  two  offices  in 
your  district  transmitting  the  same  Aumber  of 
telegrams,  the  one  costing  1,000/.  a  year  more 
than  the  other,  would  it  be  your  duty  to  investi- 

5 ate  into  the  circumstances,  and  report  upon  the 
ifference  of  expenditure  ? — It  would. 

3195.  Is  that  actually  done  in  practice? — It  is 
done  in  practice. 

3196.  You  are  probably  aware  from  that  re* 
port  made  by  Mr.  Scudamore,  in  1872,  that 
there  is  the  greatest  difference  with  regard  to  the 
cost  of  offices  in  comparison  with  the  number  of 
telegrams  sent? — Yes. 

3197.  But  it  would  be  the  duty  of  the  sur- 
veyor to  try  and  prevent  those  irregulazities, 
would  it  not? — It  would  be  his  duty. 

3198.  Have  the-  surveyors  to  consider  any 
changes  and  revinons  of  the  circuits ;  that  is  to 
say,  any  plan  to  send  messages  more  easily  tmd 
quickly,  or  more  econnnicfJly,  by  taking  the 
different  circuits  or  combining  them?— That 
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comes  within  the  province  of  the  surveyors'  du^, 
and  as  far  as  pmsible  the  surveyors  do  make 

those  inquiries. 

3199.  In  the  evidence  given  hefore  this  Com- 
mittee it  has  been  stated  that  it  might  be  expe- 
dient to  transfer  from  the  engineer's  department 
to  the  clerks  and  officers  in  the  provincial  post 
offices  ^e  duty  of  taking  care  of  and  muntiuning 
the  instruments  and  apparatus;  are  you  of 
opinion,  as  a  surveyor,  that  would  be  impossible? 
I  do  not  think  that  it  would  be  impossible ;  it 
might  be  done  with  advantage,  to  the  extent  of 
the  ordinary  maintenance  of  instruments,  but 
not  further;  any  injury  to  an  instrument  would 
still  have  to  go  into  the  engineer's  branch,  and 
into  the  worhshops  over  which  the  surveyors 
would  have  no  control. 

3200.  But  what  I  rather  mean  is,  that  if  an 
instrument  gets  in  the  slightest  d^ree  out  of 
order,  or  is  not  w<nrking  well,  many  clerks  rely 
so  much  upon  the  linesman,  or  inspector,  that 
they  wait  until  they  can  get  the  linesman  or  in- 
spector to  make  the  necessary  adjustment;  do 
vou  think  that  the  more  intelligent  clerks  could 
be  taught  to  make  the  adjustment  for  themselves 
without  altiays  depending  upon  external  aid  ? — 
I  think  they  could  be  easily  taught,  and  I  think 
it  ought  to  be  made  their  doty. 

3201.  If  that  were  the  case,  would  there  not 
require  to  be  a  better  kind  of  instruction  of  tele- 
graph clerks  than  there  is  at  i)resent  ? — There 
would,  in  the  mechanism  of  the  instruments,  and 
in  the  mode  of  keeping  them  in  order. 

3202.  Do  you  think  the  surveyors  could  give 
aid  in  having  that  instruction  more  freely  com- 
municated to  the  existing  clerks  ? — I  diink  they 
could  give  aid.  I  think  they  could  see  that  the 
instruction  was  given  in  a  systematic  manner, 
and  by  frequent  inspection  of  the  offices  they 
would  see  the  progress  the  clerks  were  making. 

3203.  Have  you  any  telegraph  schools  in  your 
district  ? — We  have  four.  One  at  Birmingham, 
one  at  Wolverhampton,  one  at  Chester,  and  one 
at  Shrewsbury. 

3204.  How  far  are  those  telegraph  schools 
governed  from  the  centre  by  the  supervisor 
of  schools  ? — All  exanunation  papers  go  to  the 
supervisor  of  schools,  and  he  puses  the  clerks 
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when  they  have  attained  the  amount  of  profi- 
ciency which  is  necessary  to  enable  them  to 
enter  the  office.  He  has  no  personal  supervision 
or  inspection  of  the  schools  at  all. 

3205.  But  I  do  not  understand  how  papers 
could  tell  whether  a  clerk  was  an  efficient  mani- 
pulative worker? — The  examination  shows  the 
number  of  words  that  a  clerk  after  he  has  had  a 
certain  period  of  instruction  can  send  on  each  of 
the  instrumentB,  and  can  read.  He  is  examined 
by  the  chief  clerk  in  the  oflBce  to  which  he  be- 
longs, and  that  paper  goes  up  to  the  supervisor 
of  schools,  who  has  a  standard  up  to  which  a 
clerk  is  obliged  to  go  before  he  is  admitted  into 
the  establishment. 

3206.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  to 
the  Committee  with  regard  to  obtaining  a  higher 
standard  of  intelligence  amongst  the  tramed 
clerks  with  a  view  to  those  higher  duties  which 
it  is  proposed  to  confide  to  them  ? — I  cannot  say 
that  I  have. 

3207.  It  has  been  suggested  to  this  Com- 
mittee, in  evidence,  also,  that  it  might  be  pos- 
sible to  ask  the  surveyors  to  maintain  the  wires 
and  poles  in  their  own  district ;  what  is  your 
opinion  with  regard  to  the  possibility  of  doing 
tut? — I  have  given  some  attention  to  that 
question,  and  have  tried  to  inform  myself  upon 
it»  as  far  as  possible ;  and  I  have  conferred  with 
some  of  the  other  surveyors,  and  have  come  to 
the  decided  opinion  that  it  would  not  be  advantap 
Mona  to  the  service,  and  I  do  not  think  it  would 
be  economical. 

3208.  Why  do  you  think  that  it  would  not  be 
economical?— I  tmnk  there  would  be  no  saving 
of  the  force  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  employ 
without  the  surveyors ;  there  would  still  be  the 
necessity  for  a  (»ntral  engineering  department, 
fcHT  the  same  number,  or  perhaps  a  l^^er  ntunber, 
of  superintendents  and  inspectors  than  would  be 
employed  imder  the  direct  control  of  the  central 
engineering  office ;  and  it  would  be  also  neces- 
sary, I  think,  to  remunerate  the  surveyors  them- 
selves much  more  highly  if  they  undertook  duties 
of  that  nature,  and  the  control  of  a  large  nvaa- 
her  of  additional  men ;  I  do  not  tiiink  the  sur- 
veyors could  ever  exercise  a  proper  and  efficient 
control  over  the  very  large  expenditure  for 
which  they  would  have  to  become  responsible. 

3209.  Do  you  mean  from  that  that  the  sur- 
veyors at  present  want  so  much  technical  know- 
ledge that  they  could  not  be  entrusted  to  imder^ 
take  the  erection  of  wires  and  poles  ? — I  think  so. 

3210.  Are  you  aware  that  that  difficulty  was 
felt  60  much  at  the  Treasury  that  they  recom- 
mended that  telegraphic  engineers  should  in 
future  be  made  postal  surveyors?— Yes,  I  know 
1}iat  that  suggestion  was  made. 

3211.  But  do  not  you  think  that  it  might  as 
easily  be  made,  as  a  suggestion,  that  in  all  future 
appointments  the  surveyors,  as  they  have  charge 
of  the  important  internal  management  of  instru* 
ments,  might  also  be  requested  to  acquire  the 
technical  knowledge  o£  a  similar  kind  which  is 
required  for  maintuning  wires  and  poles? — 
I  think  it  would  be  an  advantage  if  the  sur- 
veyors had  that  technical  knowledge,  but  even 
then  there  might  be  some  difficulty  with  regard 
to  central  control  if  they  undertook  the  duties  of 
the  engineers  ;  and  I  am  unable  to  see  that  the 
service  or  the  public  would  gain  any  great  advan- 
tage from  it.  The  surveyors,  if  Uiey  undertook 
the  duties  of  maintaining  the  out-door  work,  if  I 
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may  term  it  so,  would  still  be  under  the  central 
engineering  department,  and  could  not  therefore 
communicate  directly  with  the  secretary  upon 
engineering  matters ;  at  any  rate,  their  control  of 
the  staff  under  them  would  frequently  have  to 
be  transferred  to  the  central  engineering  staff. 

3212.  Then  I  understand  you  to  recommend  a 
complete  (reparation  of  office  work  from  out-door 
maintenance  ?  —  I  think  that  that  would  be 
decidedly  the  better  plan. 

3213.  Under  your  plan  of  separation,  who 
would  be  responsible  for  finding  out  the  faults 
upon  wires  at  different  distances? — The  system 
would  be  very  similar  to  that  which  exists  at 
present.  I'he  clerk,  finding  out  that  something 
was  wrong  with  the  instnmient,  would  make  the 
report  which  he  now  makes,  and  the  fault  being 
discovered  would  be  rectified  by  the  linesman  ae 
it  is  now ;  it  would  not  necesrarily  involve  any 
delay  in  communicating  vrith  the  en^eer,  be- 
cause the  practice  is  that  the  postmaster  reports 
to  the  nearest  linesman  in  the  case  of  any  small 
fault,  and  he  at  once  attends  to  it,  and  that 
should  be  the  system  still. 

3214.  You  think  that  there  would  be  no  incon- 
venience in  that?— I  do  not  think  tliat  there 
would  be  uiy. 

32 15.  Do  yon  think  it  would  be  useful  if  cleiks 
were  made  to  understand  that  their  promotion  to 
the  office  of  surveyor  in  the  fotnre  depended  upon 
their  acquiring  a  thorough  and  technical  knoip- 
ledge  of  telegraph  wora,  as  well  as  of  postal 
woriE  ? — I  think  that  that  would  be  moet  deair- 
abl& 

Mr.  Sclaier-JBooik, 

3216.  When  you  rather  demurred  to  tlie 
notion  that  surveyors  might  be  emplt^ed  in  lien 
of  the  superintendents,  were  yon  speaking  mort 
in  the  interest  of  the  Telegraph  Department  or 
of  the  Post  Office  Department? — I  was  speaking 
rather  in  favour  of  the  Post  Office  Depai-tment. 

3217.  You  think  thatyou  could  not  spare  the 
time  ? — I  think  it  would  impose  a  duty  upon  the 
survevors  which  would  be  extremely  difficult 
for  them  to  perform  witiiont  int^ering  with 
their  present  duties,  and  that  it  might  be  necee- 
sary  to  make  very  large  alterations  of  the  dis- 
tricts to  enable  them  to  perform  their  duties,  but 
the  difficulties  that  they  would  be  under,  even  ii 
they  had  more  time,  would  be  in  really  exercis- 
ing any  efficient  control  and  dieck  over  the  woi^ 
of  men  whose  duties  they  did  not  really  under- 
stand. 

3218.  '1  hen  I  understand  in  the  first  jdace  you 
craiBtder  that  you  would  hardly  have  time  to 
spare,  accOTdin^  to  present  arrangements,  for 
your  postal  duties,  but  that,  even  if  yon  had  the 
time  to  spare  by  arrangements  being  made  for 
that  purpose,  you  would  still  feel  that  it  vronld 
be  hopeless  to  expect  that  the  surveyors  would 
have  as  much  technical  knowledge  as  to  enable 
the  system  of  superintendence  to  be  dispensed 
with?— That  is  80. 

3219.  Where  are  your  bead-quarters  now?  — 
At  Shrewsbury. 

3220.  Do  you  find  a  great  difference  in  your 
telegraph  business  according  to  the  season  of  the 
year  in  North  Wales?— There  IS  a  very  great 
difference,  especially  on  liie  coast  of  North 
Wales. 

3221.  Do  you  meet  that  exorati<HDal  demand 
by  exceptiraal  emplt^nent^  or  do  you  ke^  a 
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sufficient  staff  all  the  ^ear  round  to  meet  that 
exceptional  denumd  which  ariBCs  dunDg  the  eam- 
mer  months? — I  draft  the  clerks  necessary  to 
carry  on  the  increased  busineea  from  offices  frcm 
which  they  can  be  spared,  and  their  places  are 
taken  by  substitates  for  the  time,  so  that  we  do 
not  keep  up  a  special  staff  throughout  the  year 
to  meet  the  extraordinary  pressure  durii^  the 
■nmmer. 

3222.  Speaking  roughly,  can  you  say  whether 
that  extraordinary  busmess  whidi  you  get  during 
the  fashionable  season  in  North  Wales  is  pro- 
fitable to  the  department?— I  shoold  think  it 
is  certainly  profitable. 

Mr.  Cavendish  Bentinck. 

3223.  Did  you  hear  Mr.  Hobson't  evidence  ? 
—I  did. 

3224.  Did  you  hew  him  state  that  he  had  only 
two  or  three  hours  a  day  fully  occupied  ? — I  do 
reeollect  his  status  so,  applying  to  telegraph 
duties. 

3225.  He  is  asked,  **  Are  you  fully  occupied 
all  that  time,**  that  is  from  10  to  4 ;  and  he  says, 
"  I  am  not  fully  occupied  all  that  tame."  Now, 
if  in  a  luge  district  like  Glasgow,  the  telegraphs 
were  under  the  control  of  the  postanaster,  so  that 
he  was  necessarily  absent,  do  yon  think  that  that 
would  be  attended  with  any  inconvenience  to  the 
public  ? — 1  do  think  so.  I  think  that  in  an  office 
uke  Glasgow,  or  in  any  large  office,  the  dutiea  of 
a  postmaster  cannot  be  adequately  performed 
wiuiont  giving  him  fiill  occupation  for  a  full 
official  day*8  work. 

:{226*  Do  you  tJiink  that  in  such  a  case  the 
functions  of  the  postmaster  might  possibly  devolve 
upon  a  clerk  ? — If  they  did,  I  thmk  it  would  be 
very  disadvantageous  to  the  service. 

Mr.  CubiU. 

3227.  Does  each  surveyor  report  directly  to 
the  secretary  ? — He  does. 

3228.  But  the  assistant  engineers  report  to  the 
head  engineer  ? — I  think  so. 

3229.  Therefore,  you  think  if  the  two  offices 
are  combined,  you  would  have  to  rearrange  the 
manner  of  reporting  ? — Tea ;  the  surveyor  would 
have  scnne  difficulty ;  he  would  dther  be  for  en- 
nneer  purposes  under  the  direct  control  of  the 
Centr^  Engineering Department,or  else  he  would 
report  to  the  secretary,  and  t^en  his  report  would 
^1  go  to  the  Engineering  Department. 

3230.  You  mentioned  that  you  had  four  tele- 
graph schools  under  your  diai^e  t — Yes,  I  have. 

3231.  Is  there  much  difference  in  them  com- 
pared with  one  another,  as  to  the  way  in  which 
they  fill,  or  as  to  the  efficiency  of  the  pupils  ? — I 
think  the  most  efficient  school  in  my  district  is 
that  at  Birmingham,  but  that  Would  naturally  be 
BO  from  the  &ct  that  ihere  are  very  expert  officers' 
there  who  impart  instruction  in  an  exoellMit 
way. 

3232.  Have  you  in  great  manufacturing  towns 
like  Birmingham  and  Wolverhampton,  greater 
difficulty  in  obtaining  pupils  than  towns  like 
Chester  and  Shrewsbury  ? — Yes,  we  have. 

3233.  Do  you,  therefore,  think  it  would  be  de- 
urable  to  keep  tiie  schools,  so  far  as  the  supply  of 
pupils  is  concerned,  apart  from  the  great  centres 
a£  industry  ? — I  do  not  know  that,  because  it  is 
remarkable  that  we  have  difficulty  in  getting  boys 
at  the  age  we  adnut  tiiem  in  the  sohools  in  eveiy 
town. 
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3284.  Have  you  not  more  difficulty  in  the 
mannfaoturing  towns  than  in  the  mnd  towns? 
— think  we  uve  rather  more  diffieuUr  in  the 
manufacturing  towns,  but  we  have  vfficulty 
everywhere. 

3235.  Is  there  much  difficulty  with  r^aid  to 
the  boys  who  come  in,  as  to  their  qualificatiOB  ?— 
Not  any,  I  think. 

Mr.  John  Holmt. 

3236.  How  many  offices  are  there  in  your  dis- 
trict ? — Two  hundred  and  twenly-two. 

3237.  I  think  you  stated  that  in  cases  of  ex- 
ceptional demaod  you  moved  the  from  one 
place  to  another? — Yes. 

3238.  Have  you  any  ^ffioulty  in  getting  those 
clerks  to  agree  to  go  to  a  differentoffioe  ? — Not  any ; 
they  only  go  temporarily. 

3239.  Do  you  engage  the  clerks?— No,  the 
postmasters  nominate  taem. 

3240.  When  you  engine  the  clerks,  do  ron  en- 
gage them  upon  die  understanding  that  uiey  are 
to  go  to  other  offices  if  you  wish  them  ?-"No,  that 
has  not  been  the  practice  hitherto. 

3241.  You  have  no  difficulty  in  getting  them 
to  do  so  ? — No,  we  have  no  difficulty  in  getting 
them  to  do  so  temporarily.  There  might  Be  difl£ 
culty  in  removing  the  cle^s  permanenuy  from  one 
office  to  another. 

Mr.  Charles  AlUo;>p. 

3242.  Yon  say  you  have  222  offices  in  your 
district  You  come  down,  do  you  not,  as  &r  as 
Uttoxeter  ? — I  do. 

3243.  How  many  telegrapli  offices  have  you 
closed  in  your  district  ?— I  cannot  say. 

3244.  Has  not  the  office  at  Uttoxeter  been 
closed? — The  railway  office  at  Uttoxeter  did 
perform  telegraph  work  for  the  Post  Office,  and 
IS  still  a  collating  office  for  telegraphs. 

3245.  Can  you  tell  me  why  it  does  not? — I  do 
not  remember  the  circumstances. 

3246.  But  I  suppose  you  were  the  person 
responsible  for  the  closing  uf  that  office  ? — No ; 
I  cannot  say  that  I  was.  My  impression  is  that 
the  railway  company  applied  to  the  Post  Office 
to  close  that  office. 

3247.  Upon  what  ground? — I  cannot  tell 
you. 

3248.  But  it  is  iu  your  district ;  you  certainly 
must  know  something  about  it? — I  know  that 
the  office  was  ordered  to  be  closed,  but  I  do  not 
know  what  the  reasons  were.  My  impresmon  is 
that  the  proposition  came  from  the  railway  com- 
pany. 

3249.  Do  you  consider  that,  on  the  whole,  you 
have  sufficient  accommodation  for  the  district  ? — 
I  think  sa 

Colonel  Alexander, 

3250.  You  were,  I  think,  chairman  of  the 
committee  appointed  by  the  Postmaster  General 
to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  the  employ- 
ment of  boys,  when  too  old  to  act  as  messengers, 
to  act  as  telegraph  clerks  t — Yes. 

3251.  What  conclusions  did  that  committee 
arrive  at  ? — The  proposition  as  far  as  I  recollect 
it  now  was,  that  telegraph  mesenger  boys  on 
reaching  a  certain  age  should  be  enlisted  in  the 
Royal  engineers,  and  employed  during  time  of 
peace  in  telegraph  offices  in  order  to  acquire  a 
sufficient  knowledge  of  telegraphy,  and  that  they 
might  be  withdrawn  in  time  of  war,  and  thus 
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Colonel  ^temiufei^^continued. 

furnish  a  useful  corps  of  telegraphistB  for  the 
army.  The  committee  considered  the  question, 
and  concurred,  I  think,  in  the  proportion  which 
was  made  by  ihe  War  Office,  and  they  drew  out 
a  scheme  under  which  the  plan  might  have  been 
carried  ont ;  a  report  was  made  by  me  committee, 
and  since  that  time  I  have  heard  nothing  more  of 
the  matter. 

3252.  Do  you  know  why  the  recommendations 
were  not  carried  out  ? — I  do  not. 

3253.  You  never  heard  anything  more  about 
it?~No,  I  cUdnot. 

3254.  You  state,  do  you  not,  that  there  is 
some  difficulty  in  the  larger  offices  in  giving 
access  to  the  instruments  by  the  messenger  boys 
for  the  purpose  of  instruction  ;  what  is  me  cause 
of  that  dignity  ? — In  the  first  place,  the  mea- 
aenger  boys  are  sufficiently  employed  in  their 
own  duties;  and  in  the  next  place,  the  wires  in 
such  offices  are  very  fully  occupied,  and  there 
is  a  danger  of  impeding  and  interfering  with 
the  work  by  allowing  boys  to  work  the  instru- 
ments. 

3255.  I  see  in  the  report  that  you  propose 
to  g^ve  spedal  fiuulities  for  instructicmr — Yes, 

3256.  In  your  opinion,  would  there  be  any 
difficulty  in  carrying  out  those  proposals  ? — I  do 
not  think  there  woold. 

Dr.  Cameron. 

3257.  The  Right  honourable  Gentleman,  the 
Judge  Advocate  General,  asked  you  whether 
the  existing  wires  were  fully  occupied  more 
than  three  hours  a  day ;  is  that  the  case,  gene- 
rally speaking  ? — I  think  the  wires,  generally, 
are  occupied  more  than  three  hours  a  day ;  they 
are  probablv  fully  occupied,  on  the  average, 
something  like  four  hours  a  day. 

3258.  You  do  not  think  that  the  wires  are 
fully  occupied  more  than  four  hours  a  day  ? — I 
think  not. 

3259.  You  stated  that  you  did  not  observe 
Mr.  Hobson  giving  evidence  on  that  point  ? — I 
did  observe  Mr.  Hobson  giving  evidence  on  that 
point ;  but  I  do  not  recollect  what  his  evidence 
was. 

3260.  I  6nd  Mr.  Preece  stated  that  really  the 
Post  Office  wires  were  occupied  fully  between 
the  hours  of  10  o'clock  and  1  o'clock,  and  after 
those  hours  business  decreased  very  quickly, 
and  that,  later  in  the  day,  the  clerks  were  com- 
paratively idle ;  probably  that  is  what  you  re- 
ferred to  ? — Yes. 

3261.  You  mentioned,  in  reply  to  a  question 
put  bjr  the  Bight  honourable  Chairman,  that,  if 
you  round  two  offices  sending  out  the  same 
number  of  messages,  one  costing  1,000/.  a  year 
more  than  the  other,  it  would  become  your  dutj 
to  inquire  into  the  circumstances  ? — Yes ;  it 
would  become  my  duty  to  inquire  into  the  cit^ 
cumstances,  and  the  forc«  of  the  office. 

3262.  And  the  reason  for  that  excess  of  ex- 
pense ? — ^Yes. 

3263.  From  a  Return  which  was  handed  in 
to  this  Committee  by  the  Post  Office  it  appeared 
that  the  average  cost  per  message  sent,  received, 
and  transmitted,  in  tiie  Manchester  Post  Office, 
counting  each  transmitted  messi^e  as  two,  was 
Ijrf.,  whereas  in  some  other  offices,  such  as  Bel- 
fast, it  was  reduced  to  less  than  Id.  i  in  London 
and  Birmingham  it  was  about  1^  </.,  and  in  IJub- 
lin,  if  I  remember  rightly,  it  was  something  over 


Dr.  CtmuroM — craitinued. 

2  d. ;  could  you  explain  to  the  Committee  those 
discrepancies  ? — I  think  the  discrepancies  are  to 
be  explained  by  the  nature  of  the  duty  at  those 
offices.  It  would  probably  be  found  that  where 
there  is  a  large  lunonnt  of  transmission  in  com- 
parison with  the  amount  of  forwarded  messages, 
the  duty  would  be  more  cheaply  done  than 
where  the  transmission  is  small,  and  there  are 
other  circumstances  which  probably  tend  in 
the  same  direction  ;  the  number  of  branch  tele- 
graph offices  in  a  town  will  have  some  effect  in 
tiiat  direction  also. 

3264.  Liverpool  and  Glaa^w,  in  that  return, 
are  almost  identical  in  ])oint  of  proportion  of 
transmitted  messages,  land  very  nearly  equal,  if 
I  remember  rightiy,  in  point  of  the  number  of 
offices,  yet  tiiere  is  a  certain  difiereiwe,  amount- 
ing nearly  to  a  fiuthing,  in  the  average  cost  per 
message  ? — I  could  not  explain  to  the  Committee 
what  circumstances  caused  the  discrepancy ; 
there  must  be  something  local  which  I  am  not 
aware  of. 

3265.  Are  you  aware  that,  in  their  report  to 
the  Post  Office,  Messrs.  Preece  and  Graves  stated 
"  if  we  could  contemplate  liie  re-adjustment  of 
the  entire  postal  as  well  as  t^e  telegi-aphic 
system,  it  would  be  possible  to  conceive  a  scheme 
capable  of  yielding  good  working  results,  based, 
as  a  first  principle,  upon  the  re-oiganisation  of 
surveyor^  districts,  to  adapt  them  to  telegraphic 
requirements"? — Probably  Mr.  Preece  and  Mr. 
Graves  looked  upon  that  question  entirely  from 
an  engineer's  point  of  view,  but  there  might  be 
very  great  danger  in  so  altering  the  surveyors' 
districts  as  to  make  them  most  advantageous  for 
telegraphy.  We  should  probably  injure  the 
more  important  postal  service  for  the  sake  of  a 
doubtfiil  advantage  to  the  tel^raphic  service. 

3266.  But  I  presume  you  will  admit  that 
Messrs.  Preece  and  Graves  looked  into  that 
matter  very  carefully,  and  that  their  suggestion 
upon  the  point  is  worthy  of  attention  ? — No  doubt 
Messrs.  Preece  and  Graves  looked  into  the  matter 
very  carefully,  and  their  en^estion,  from  a  tele- 
graphic point  of  view,  is  no  doubt  entitled  to 
consideration. 

3267.  Have  you  ever  made  a  special  study  of 
that  particular  point?— I  hnve  not. 

3268.  Whereas  they  have  ?— No  doubt. 

3269.  The  Judge  Advocate  General  aaked  you 
concerning  the  duties  of  the  postmaster,  and 
I  think  you  gave  it  as  your  opmion  that  if  he 
were  not  fully  occupied  during  his  office  hours,  a 
number  of  his  duties  must  devolve  upon  his  derk ; 
was  that  the  case  ? — ^That  is  not  exactiy  what  I 
meant  to  convey ;  I  meant  to  convey  that  at  any 
huge  town  a  postmaster's  duties,  if  really  pro- 
perly discharged,  must  give  him  occupation 
which  is  of  itself  quite  sufficient,  because  his 
duties  are  not  confined  to  what  we  may  really 
term  office  hours  of  attendance.  The  important 
duties  of  a  post-office  very  oflen  are  spread  over 
a  very  large  portion  of  the  24  hours,  and  the 
postmaster's  personal  active  supervision  of  the 
working  duties  of  his  office  is  quite  as  valuable 
to  the  public  and  the  department  as  those  which 
he  performs  in  reference  to  his  correspondence. 

3270.  I  think  you  staled  that,  in  the  case  of  a 
postaiaater  not  finding  himself  fully  occupied,  it 
was  almost  a  matter  which  followed  as  a  neces- 
sary consequence,  that  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  duties  which  he  should  himself  discharge 
would  devolve  upon  hie  chief  clerk? — I  meant, 
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that  if  a  postmaster  had  thrown  upon  him  any 
duties  which  took  him  away  from  his  <^Ge,  pre- 
venting huQ  giving  the  daily  attention  to  his 
dnties  as  postmaster  which  he  otherwise  wonld 
do,  and  otherwise  ought  to  do,  those  duties  must 
necessarily  devolve  upon  his  olerk,or  be  neglected. 

3271.  Therefore,  I  jj^resume  you  (ud  not 
intend  to  convey  any  miputation  upon  Mr. 
Hobson'a  effidency  as  a  postmaster?— Not  tiie 
slightest;  I  believe  him  to  be  a  most  efficient 
postmaster. 


Dr.  Cameron — continued. 

3272.  Are  you  aware  that  before  his  appoint- 
ment to  Gla^T,  hie  previous  postmaster  had 
been  in  such  ill  health  an  prevented  him  from 
taking  any  active  charge  <tf  the  office  ?— I  am 
not  aware  of  that. 

3273.  Are  you  aware  that  since  Mr.  Hobson 
has  become  postmaster,  he  has  intn)duced  a  great 
many  improvements  into  the  postal  service  at 
Gh^wF— No,  I  do  not  know  that,  although 
I  do  not  doubt  it. 


Mr.  Qo^, 
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Mr.  George  Stow,  called  in;  and  Examined. 


Chairman. 

3274.  You  are  Surveyor  of  the  Metropolitan 
District,  I  believe  ? — I  am. 

3275.  Have  you  heard  Mr.  Godby's  evidence? 
— I  have. 

3276.  Do  you  agree  generally  in  what  he  has 
stated  with  r^ard  to  the  possioility  of  getting 
the  clerks  of  yonr  extenave  division  to  under- 
take the  adjustment  and  management  of  instru- 
ments inside  the  offices? — I  ^uite  agree  with 
Mr.  Godby  in  what  he  has  said,  although  my 
divinon  includes  a  very  much  larger  number  of 
female  telegraphists  than  Mr.  Godby*s. 

3277.  Do  you  think  that  female  telegraphists 
m^ht  be  taught  to  make  the  adjustments?—^! 
see  no  difficulty  in  the  female  telegraphists  who 
are  in  the  employment  of  the  department  upon 
the  establishment  doing  so. 

3278.  Of  course  ire  do  not  include  the  receiv- 
ing offices  ?— No,  we  do  not 

3279.  Are  you  also  of  opinion  with  Mr.  Godby 
that  it  will  be  desirable  to  keep  in  future  the 
maintenance  of  wires  and  poles  distinct  from  the 
surveyors'  duty? — I  quite  agree  with  him  ou 
that  point ;  I  think  that  the  two  functions  are 
quite  distinct  from  eadi  other  in  my  district. 

3280.  In  your  district  there  might  be  a  good 
deal  more  engineering  knowledge  required  owing 
to  there  being  a  considerable  amount  of  over- 
lioase  system  in  operation? — I  am  not  aware 
whether  the  amount  of  over-house  ^stem  in  my 
disbict  exceeds  that  in  other  surveyors'  districts, 
but  there  is  a  considerable  amount. 

3281.  It  might  require  more  knowledge  in 
order  to  maintain  the  system  efficiently  ? — ^Pos- 
sibly. 

3282.  I  wish  to  ask  one  or  two  qaestions  with 
regard  to  an^  possibility  of  extending  tele^pha 
in  your  district ;  is  tiiere  much  space  availaole 
in  your  district  for  offices  for  the  development  of 
further  traffic,  if  that  could  be  obtained  ?-~At 
each  of  my  district  offices  there  is  a  very  consi- 
derable amount  of  vacant  space,  owing  to  the 
abandonment  of  the  ^nsmission  to  the  central 
station,  formerly  effected  at  the  ctistrict  offices. 

3283.  So  that  if  from  any  cause,  such  as  the 
cheapening  of  telegrams,  or  the  development  of 
tel^;raphy  in  the  metropolis,  more  room  should 
be  required,  there  is  abundant  space  in  the  offices 
for  the  reception  of  that  increased  work ;  is  that 
80  ? — I  can  hardly  say  an  abundance  of  space ; 
there  is  a  certain  reasonable  amount  of  space, 
but  not  an  amount  of  space  sufficient  to  accom- 
modate the  amount  of  local  traffic  which  would 
be  necessary  to  affi>rd  an  abundant  revenue. 

3284.  With  a  reduction  of  |»icef  yoa  mean  ?— 
Tei^  with  a  reduction  of  price. 

0.101. 


Chairman — continued. 

3285.  But  take  your  office  at  Vere-street ;  is 
there  not  a  very  large  space  now  vacant? — A 
very  considerable  space  mdeed,  but  not  more 
space  than  we  had  occupied  before  the  transfer 
of  the  transmitted  messages  to  the  centnd  sta- 
tion. 

3286.  In  the  south-western  office  is  there 
much  space  ? — The  instrument  room  in  the  south- 
western office  is  now  quite  empty. 

3287.  Has  there  been  a  connaerable  redaction 
in  the  number  of  wires  and  instruments  in  your 
local  offices  through  tiie  transfer  to  the  central 
office  of  the  transmitted  messages  ? — There  has 
been  a  very  considerable  reduction ;  I  have  not 
got  the  exact  figures. 

Dr.  Cameron, 

3288.  You  have  effected,  I  presume,  a  num- 
ber of  the  changes  contemplated  in  this  Beport 
of  Messrs.  Preece  and  Graves? — I  have  not  had 
the  advantage  of  reading  that  Report 

328d,  They  c(munence  b^  speaking  with  regard 
to  the  metropolitan  districts,  of  ^e  fact  that, 
"one  superintending  en^neer  deals  with  the 
apparatus  and  wires  withm  the  main  building ; 
another  deals  witii  the  instruments  and  wires 
(other  than  undeiground)  connecting  with  the 
outside  offices;"  is  that  still  the  case?— That  b 
still  the  case. 

3290.  Are  you  aware  of  the  statement  in  the 
Beport,  that  *'  this  division  of  responsibility  car- 
ries with  it  serious  drawbacks"? — I  have  not 
found  it  so  in  my  district  at  all. 

3291.  Is  the  fact  as  they  state,  that  "  every 
authority  for  changes  affecting  wires  into  the 
central  statiw  needs  issuing  m  duplicate"? — 
I  believe  ]K>. 

3292.  And  that  "all  correspondence  on  en- 
gineering points  relating  to  metropolitan  circuits 
has  to  be  passed  through  the  hands  of  two  dis- 
tinct officers ;  correspondence  is  therefore  multi- 
plied, and  delays,  both  as  regards  action  and 
accounts,  increased"? — 'I  quite  fancy  that  that 
is  tJie  case.  My  previous  answer  had  reference 
amply  to  my  own  duties  and  to  my  own  office. 

3293.  Messrs.  Preece  and  Graves  say  that  the 
abolition  of  transmitting  in  district  offices  wiU 
bring  the  whole  of  the  London  wires  under  the 
direct  oversight  of  the  central  station.   I  tiiought 

?ou  stated  that  the  change  had  been  effected? — 
'he  change  which  has  been  effected  is  merely  the 
concentration  of  the  mess^e  traffic  at  the  central 
station ;  tiiere  has  been  no  change  in  the  control 
over  the  wires  or  instruments. 

3294.  Is  not  the  present  system  more  extrava- 
gant than  it.  would  be  under  concentration  and 
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control  in  the  central  office? — I  &noy  that  the 
andeigronnd  control  and  the  OTer-houM  control 
might  Trith  mat  advantage  be  united,  but  I  am 
not  prepared  to  say  that  I  see  that  any  greut 
economy  would  follow  ;  it  would  be  merely  the 
snbstitntion  of  one  officer  for  two. 

3295.  The  substitution  of  one  offioer  for  two 
would  conduce  to  efficiency  and  economy,  would 
it  not?— Yes,  to  ihat  extent  there  would  be 
economy. 

3296.  What  is  the  system  of  supervision  for 
private  wires? — Private  wires  originate  in  the 
office  of  the  surveyor  of  j)rivate  wires,  but  the 
engineering  supervinon  u  in  thn  hands  of  the 
superintending  engineer  who  has  the  control  of 
the  over-houae  wires. 

3297.  Are  there  separate  accounts  kept  of 
those  private  wires  ? — That  is  out  of  my  depart- 
ment, and  I  cannot  give  evidence  upon  that  point. 

3298.  Is  there  any  competition  by  private 
G<mipanies  in  London  for  the  erection  of  private 
wires  ?— None  at  all. 

3299.  Are  you  aware  of  competition  existing 
in  other  ^aces  ?— I  have  not  hem  of  it. 

3300.  What  is  the  charge  for  private  irires  ? — 
I  am  unable  to  say. 

Qhairman, 

3301.  With  regard  to  paeumatic  tubes,  have 
yon  the  charge  of  any  pneumatic  tubes  in  the 
metropolis? — The  Ibngest  pneumatic  tube  in 
London  is  in  the  West  Strand,  Charing  Cross 
Office,  which  is  under  my  control. 

3302.  How  long  does  it  take  for  tel^rams  to 
be  transmitted  to  that  office  from  the  central 
office? — It  would  avenge  five  minutes  in  the 
day  time,  as  nearlv  as  possible. 

3303.  Do  yon  think  that  the  administration  of 
telegrams  might  be  aided  if  there  was  a  larger 
extenraon  of  uie  pneumatic-tube  system ;  for  in- 
stance, one  from  the  House  of  Commons,  either 
to  your  office  or  to  the  central  station? — I 
tiiink  so. 

3304.  Have  you  conridered  that  matter  with 
regard  to  economy  at  all  ?•— I  have  only  considered 
the  matter  within  the  last  few  days  in  connection 
with  the  qnestion  of  a  reduced  rate. 

3305.  Your  answer  was  five  minotes  in  tnuudt 
in  the  tube  ?— Yes,  five  miqutes  from  Telegraph* 
street  to  the  outward  station. 

3306.  What  was  the  cost  of  the  tube  ?— That 
I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain. 

3307.  But  supposing  that  system  were  extended 
still  further,  and  pneumatic  tabes  were  connected 
with  several  of  the  more  important  postal  stations 
throughout  London,  do  yon  think  it  might  be  pos- 
sible, instead  of  telegrams,  to  transmit  pneumatic 
letters  in  ^at  way  ? — I  think  the  first  difficulty 
that  presents  itself  would  be  with  rogard  to  the 
delivery  of  such  letters. 

3308.  Would  the  delivery  not  be  exactly  the 
same  as  the  delivery  of  the  telegrams,  sending  a 
telegrspli  boy  at  once  with  the  letter  and  its  re- 
ceipt if^a  sufficient  amount  were  paid  for  it? — If 
the  deliveij  were  exactiy  upon  the  same  principle 
as  the  delivery  of  telegrams,  it  would  be  very 
expen«ve 

3309.  Wnat  is  the  price  of  delivery;  about  a 
I  is  it  not? — I  cannot  say;  at  the  stations 
where  the  boys  are  paid  per  message,  the  remu- 
neration for  each  message  for  deliveiT  is  three- 
farthings;  there  are  only  a  limited  numW  of  aUih 
tions  worked  upon  that  a^ttem. 


Okmirmam — oontnumd. 

3310.  If  yon  receive  one  shilling  for  a  letter 
in  a  man's  own  hand,  and  detiverod  it  as  fast  ae 
a  telegram,  do  vou  ocmBider  the  cost  of  deHvery 
would  be  much  increased? — Ko,  not  as  the 
shilling  rate,  but  1  foresee  a  difficulty  in  the 
accommodation  of  messengers  at  the  branch 
offices  in  the  event  of  a  large  increase  of  mea- 
aages. 

3311.  Would  the  increase  be  larger  than  in 
the  case  of  the  telegraph  ?— That  is  my  cakn- 

lation  upon  the  supposition,  that  the  amount  a£ 
matter  to  be  transmitted  would  be  very  greaUy 
enlarged  imder  that  ^tem. 

3312.  How  would  tiiat  make  a  difierence  wiA 
regard  to  the  cost  of  delivery? — It  would  make 
no  difftsrence  at  all. 

Mr.  Levetan  6W«r. 

3313.  What  beccnnes  o£  all  the  persrau  em- 
ploved  at  the  Houses  cf  Parliament  in  connection 
with  the  Teleeraph  Department  during  the  six 
months  that  Parliament  is  not  sitting? — The 
telegraph  business  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament 
was  formerly  under  my  control ;  it  is  now  under 
Mr.  Fischer,  of  the  Central  Station.  I  believe 
that  he  absorbs  them  into  his  central  stal^  and 
uses  them  for  the  purpose  of  aflfordSng  leave  of 
absence  to  his  stafil  At  the  time  when  they  were 
under  my  control,  they  were  placed  at  ue  dis- 
posal of  Mr,  l^lscher  during  the  hofidays. 

Dr.  CttMCTtMrn 

3314.  There  are  25  pneumatic  tubes,  are  there 
not? — I  have  only  the  control  of  one  pneumatic 
tube,  that  which  runs  to  the  Central  Office ;  the 
East  Central  District  contains  all  the  other 
tubes. 

3315.  Have  you  any  idea  how  naany  there  are 
there? — Twelve,  I  think;  I  speak  solely  from 
memory. 

3316.  There  must  be,  I  presume,  a  very  large 
number  of  teleerams  sent  from  Charing  Crosi 
to  the  Central  Strict  ? — There  is  a  very  large 
number ;  from  300  to  400  a  day. 

3317.  I  presume  that  there  would  be  no  diffi- 
culty with  reference  to  the  accommodation 
additional  messengers  to  any  number  for  the  in- 
crease of  business  that  might  be  expected  ? — ^If 
you  refer  to  the  Charing  Cross  Pneumatic 
Station,  we  are  very  badly  off  for  accommodatioi 
for  the  messengers. 

3318.  But  at  the  .other  end  ?— I  should  thmk 
there  would  be  ample  room  for  increase  there,  bnt 
that  is  out  of  my  department. 

3319.  Apart,  however,  frrai  the  qnestion  of 
that  increase  of  accommodation  which  might  be 
rendered  necessary  by  the.  increased  tnuic,  is 
there  any  reason  why  even  a  ringle  tabe  between 
Charing  Cross  and  the  Central  District  should 
not  be  employed  experimentally  for  the  trans- 
mission of  such  letters  ? — I  do  not  see  any  reason 
why  the  existing  tube,  which  is  a  double  tob^ 
that  is  to  say  with  two  pipes,  should  not  be 
experimental^  employed. 

Chairman, 

3320.  Is  the  diameter  lar^  enough?— The 
diameter  of  the  pipes  is  three  mdies  inode. 

Dr.  Cawunm. 

3321.  Are  the  400  messages  which  you  speak 
of  400  both  way8?-r-No^  the  nninber  of  mesiagea 
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oa  the  down  jonrnej  exceeds  tiiat  npon  the  up 
journey ;       whole  ue  about  1,000  a-day. 

33S9.  At  present  yon  do  send  the  measages 
dirough  the  tnbe  ?— The  whole  of  the  meBaage 
traffic  from  the  West  Strand  ie  by  tttbe.  We 
hare  no  wire  at  all,  except  one  for  the  Hme 
enrrent.  ' 

3323.  Su^pofdng  a  mesei^e  is  at  present  handed 
m  at  Channg  Gross  for  the  Central  District, 
what  are  ttie  steps  taken,  so  far  as  concerns  its 
transmission  ? — The  message,  if  for  delivery  at 
any  station  within  the  area  of  the  tube  stations  in 
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the  C^^,  is  at  once  copied  out  m  dnplkate  and 
ijaoed  in  the  carrier,  and  upon  its  arrival  at  the 
Centaral  Station  noUiing  has  to  be  done  hot  to 
put  one  <»py  in  aa  envelope  for  delivery. 

33S4.  Would  it  not  be  a  saving,  at  least 
of  the  copying  in  duplicate  and  the  urected  en- 
velope if  the  system  of  pneumatic  letters  sug- 
gMted  by  the  fiight  honourable  Chainoan  oonUl 
be  adopted? — Undoubtedly. 

S3Sfi.  The  writer  m^;ht  then  write  his  owa 
letter,  uid  save  all  your  copying  ud  dierk  mA. 
in  the  matter  ?— Undoubtedly. 


Mr.  Htm. 
1876. 


Hr.  C.  H.  B.  Patbt,  called  in ;  and  further  fixamined. 


3336.  Abb  you  aware  that  there  was  a  r^wrt 
by  a  Committee  of  the  Treasury  on  the  increased 
cost  of  the  Tel^raph  Service  upon  the  17th 
June  1875  ?~I  am. 

3327.  In  that  report  various  recommendations 
are  ^ven  which  the  Post  Office  thought  would 
be  unnecessary  restrictions  upon  the  public  in 
r^ard  to  the  use  of  telegraphs  ? — Yes. 

3321$.  Iq  consequence  of  that  did  nut  the  Post- 
master  General  make  a  reply  to  the  Treasury 
npon  the  23rd  of  December  1875  ?— Yes. 

3329.  With  regard  to  the  alterations  which  he 
diere  proposes,  will  you  shortly  enumerate  what 
they  are  ? — It  was  proposed  to  abolish  the  2  d. 
rate  for  the  transmission  of  press  telegrams  when 
such  tel^rama  were  sent  over  separate  circuits  ; 
to  charge  a  fee  of  6  ij.  npon  messages  handed  in 
after  8  p.m.  and  before  8  in  the  morning,  and  (m 
Sundays  to  ohaige  a  fee  of  Zd,  upon  messages 
handed  in  at  raUway  stations  where  business  is 
transacted  on  behalf  of  the  department 

3330.  And  also  was  it  not  proposed  to  pur^ 
chase  the  rights  of  nulway  companies  with  re- 
^rd  to  their  facilities  for  sending  messi^es  ? — 
I  es,  as  r^ards  sending  &ee  messages  it  was  pro* 
posed  to  buy  up  that  right. 

3331.  Take  the  first  point  just  now :  has  the 
press  the  right  to  the  present  conditions  ? — The 
press  possesses  the  right  under  the  terms  of  the 
16th  Clause  of  the  Act  of  1868. 

3332.  Will  yon  state  to  the  Committee  what 
are  rights  which  the  {vess  possesses  ? — l%e 
right  is  given  to  the  proprietors  of  newspapers 
and  to  news  rooms,  clubs,  and  exchanges  to  have 
news  messages  sent  to  tiiem  at  a  rate  not  ex- 
ceeding If.  for  eve^  100  words  sent  between 
6  p.in.  and  9  a.in.,  «id  1  s,  for  every  75  words  sent 
betwem  9  aju.  and  6  pan.,  with  the  additumal^ 
charge  of  2<f.  for  every  100  or  75  words,  as  the 
case  might  be,  of  the  same  tel^raphic  communi- 
cation transmitted  to  additions  addresses  ;  under 
the  same  clause  proprietors  of  newspapers,  or 
news  rooms,  dub^  or  exdumges  may  obtun  the 
use  of  a  spcKual  wire  for  a  period  not  exceeding 
12  hours  for  the  sum  of  500  L  per  annum. 

3333.  Let  us  understand  about  that  2  d.  for  a 
copy ;  supposing  that  a  news  message  is  sent  for 
1 «.  to  Penzance,  and  the  same  message  is  sent 
to  the  most  distant  part  of  the  country,  say  to 
Wick^  what  would  be  the  chanre  to  Wick  tor  a 
copy  <^  the  same  telegram  ? — ^Twopence. 

3334.  Is  every  message,  whether  under  75 
words  or  over  75  words,  nanded  in  during  the 
day,  counted  as  a  separate  press  message  ? — No, 
it  is  not;  mesnges  at  the  present  time  handed 
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in  in  portions  are  added  together,  and  divided 
by  75,  and  the  charge  is  made  for  as  many  75 
words  as  there  are  in  the  several  messages. 

3335.  Let  us  understand  that :  supposing  that 
a  newspaper  sends  you,  at  12  o'clock,  a  message 
of  25  words,  and  then  at  a  quarter  past  12  another 
message  of  25  words,  and  at  2  o'clock  another 
message  is  sent  of  25  words,  are  those  three 
messages  counted  as  a  1  <.  each,  or  are  they  all 
added  up  togetherand  charged  only  1 «.  altogether? 
— If  the  three  messages  were  sent  by  the  Press 
Assoination,  and  one  or  two  other  associations,  the 
three  messages  would  be  counted  together,  and 
inasmuch  as  the  number  of  words  do  not  amount 
to  more  than  75,  only  a  I «.  would  be  chaiged  for 
them,  although  the  messages  would  be  sent  sepa- 
rately and  delivered  separately. 

3336.  If  the  newspt^ters  sent  it,  how  would  it 
be  charged  ? — If  the  newspapers  sent  it*  and  it 
was  prepaid,  a  separate  charge  would  be  made 
for  each  message,  and  if  a  pass  was  put  upon  it, 
it  would  also  be  charged  in  an  account  afterwards 
rendered  as  a  separate  message. 

3337.  But  not  if  the  mess^  was  sent  from  the 
Press  Association  or  from  t&  Central  News?— 
No. 

3338.  In  the  same  way  as  with  regard  to  the  • 
75  words  in  the  day  you  count  up  to  100  words 
in  the  night? — Yes,  we  count  up  to  100  words  in 
the  night 

3339.  So  that  in  whatever  fragmentary  manner 
the  press  news  may  be  given  to  you  by  those 
news  assotuations  it  has  to  be  transmitted  under 
a  counting  system  for  every  75  words  or  100 
words,  although  it  may  involve  two  separate 
deliveries? — That  is  so,  provided  the  various 
messages  form  part  of  what  is  technically  known 
as  a  "  service : "  that  is  to  say,  item  the  Press 
As80<nation  or  the  Central  News  Association  to 
the  newspapers,  clubs,  or  exchanges. 

3340.  If  a  news  message  comes  to  you,  what- 
ever may  be  the  number  of  words,  and  you  tele- 
gn^h  it  to  any  number  of  towns,  it  is  only  tiie 
first  town  whioi  is  ohai^;ed  1 and  all  the  other 
towns  are  chaiged  2  d.  ? — That  is  so. 

3341.  Supposing,  for  the  sake  of  illustration, 
there  were  100  mes8f^;es  of  one  word  each  to  be 
dispatohed  to  100  difEerent  towns,  but  all  the 
messages  being  the  same,  what  would  foe  the  cost? 
— We  should  charge  1<.  for  the  first  100 
messages  and  99  twopences  for  all  the  rest. 

3342.  Then  the  99  towns  would  receive  the 
messages  for  2  d.  each,  would  they  not? — Yes. 

3343.  Have  you  found  any  inconvenience,  for 
instance,  with  regard  to  race  messages  in  thia 

T  2  arrangement? — 
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II  arrangement? — ^The  inconrenience  has  been  very 
1896.  the  I068  vei^  consider^U ;  it  ie  often 

*  the  case  that  fnnn  eight  to  ten  meseages  are 
handed  in,  and  form  part  of  one  message  contain- 
ing alt(^ether  under  76  words;  we  have  in  that 
case  to  make  £rom  eight  to  ten  separate  deliveries, 
costing  for  each  separate  delivery  upon  an  aver- 
age a  penny,  whereas  we  get  for  those  ten 
deliveries  twopence ;  I  have  the  case  ai  a  mes- 
sage sent  from  Lichfield  last  year  which  will 
illustrate  that  On  behalf  of  the  Central  News, 
the  department  delivered  the  results  of  the  races 
nm  at  Lichfield  on  one  day  in  1,640  separate 
messages,  butreceived  only  the  sum  of  1  /.  12^.  lOd., 
or  about  one  farthing  per  separate  mess^e. 

3344.  Has  the  Poet  Office  intimated  to  the 
y           Press  AssociationB  that  tiiey  would  discontinue 

these  nmning  counting  meseages  ? — On  the  26th 
of  January  last  we  iniormed  ue  Press  Assoda- 
tion  and  the  Central  News  AssociatioB  that  from 
the  Ist  d*  April  this  year  we  should  discontinue 
counting  together,  and  also  what  is  technically 
known  as  "  averaging  "  the  messages. 

3345.  What  do  yoa  mean  by  "  averaging  "  ? — 
The  term  "  averaging  "  is  applied  to  the  mode  of 
charging  for  mancet  reports;  from  Liverpool^ 
Manchester,  Cork,  and  other  towns  market  re- 
ports are  sent  daily,  and  in  aome  cases,  accord- 
ing to  the  time  at  which  tiie  markets  are  held, 
different  reports  of  the  markets  are  sent  to  dif- 
ferent numbers  of  subscribers ;  the  whole  of  the 
words  contained  in  market  reports  are  counted 
tc^ether,  and  the  number  of  copies  delivered  is 
divided  by  the  number  of  reports,  and  the  chaige 
is  made  upon  that  bans;  the  consequence  being 
that  the  change  to  the  associations  is  very  con- 
siderably less  than  if  each  message  was  counted 
and  charged  separately;  in  &ct,  in  some  cases 
by  carefid  manipulation  they  have  been  able  to 
send  three  or  four  repeats  for  less  than  they  for- 
merly pud  to  send  two,  the  cost,  of  course,  to 
the  department  being  much  greater  in  deliver- 
ing the  three  or  four  messages  than  in  deliver^ 
ing  the  two. 

3346.  You  say  you  gave  notice  of  discontinu- 
ing the  system  of  counting  together  on  the  1st 
April;  have  you  discontinued  the  practice? — 
We  have  not  done  so. 

3347.  Why  ? — In  consideration  of  the  atting 
of  this  Committee. 

3348.  Has  the  suggestion  been  made  that, 
although  it  might  be  mir  to  chai^  1  s,  for  fri^ 
mentary  messages,  credit  should  be  g^ven  for  any 
excess  over  100  or  75  words  subseqaentiv*  given 
in  in  a  day,  so  as  to  make  it  up? — That  sug- 
gestion has  been  made,  but  the  department  is  not 
prepared  to  adopt  it:  it  could  only  be  carried  out 
at  considerable  cost  to  the  department,  and  could 
not  be  carried  out  in  the  case  of  private  messages, 
^e  proposition  stands  somethmg  like  this:  if  a 
message  were  handed  in  containing  25  words, 
at  12  o'clock,  another  containing  10  words  at  one 
o'clock,  another  containing  25  words  at  two 
o'clock,  and  10  more  words  were  handed  in  at 
three  o'clock,  each  of  those  messt^es  should  be 
charged  for  separately — the  person  by  whom  the 
suggestion  had  been  made  having  given  up  tiie 
idea  that  imder  the  terms  of  the  Act  it  was  ever 
intended  that  the  press  should  have  the  privilege 
which  has  been  given  them  of  running  messages — 
but  that  having  handed  in  these  four  messages, 
if  he  handed  in  a  fifth  message  before  six  o'clock, 
he  diould  be  allowed  in  that  message  to  make  up 
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the  difference  between  the  number  of  words  sent 
in  each  of  the  {MrevioDS  messages  and  five  times 
75  words,  so  thM  we  might,  in  the  case  which  I 
have  ^ven,  have  to  send  something  like  375 
words  m  the  last  message,  and  yet  only  receive  1 1. 
OT  2d.  for  the  delivery  of  that  last  message, 
although  it  contains  words  equal  to  five  messages 
of  75  words  each. 

3349.  But  I  understand  that  the  difference  in 
that  proposal  is  that  at  all  events  your  separate 
deliveries  would  be  pud  for  ? — ^The  separate  de- 
liveries woidd  be  paid  for. 

3350.  Would  that  add  much  ccmiplication  to 
your  Bvstem  of  accounts  ? — It  would  add  very  con- 
siderable complication  to  the  system  of  aco-ounts, 
and  it  could  not  be  carried  out  in  the  case  of  press 
messages  sent  by  private  persons  or  reporters, 
because  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  nnd  the 
previous  messages,  and  to  know  what  to  chu^ 
upon  the  last  message. 

3351.  But  I  thi^  by  the  lOtii  clause  of  the 
Act,  tiie  Post  Office  is  not  allowed  to  nve  credit 
for  messages  of  any  kind;  is  not  that  the  case? — 
Tes,  it  is. 

3352.  What  system  of  accounting  with  the 
Press  Association  do  yon  adopt? — We  require 
the  news  associations,  and  newspapers  who  have 
credit  aoconnte  to  deposit  with  us  an  amount  of 
money  sufficient  to  cover  the  amount  of  the  aiO- 
counts  unpaid.  We  are  able  to  render  our  ac- 
counts a  month  or  six  weeks  after  the  meseages 
have  been  sent.  We  therefore  require  them  to 
deposit  with  us  a  sum  sufficient  to  cover  the  mes- 
sages sent  during  that  month  or  six  weeks. 

3353.  What  is  the  cost  of  that  system  of  an- 
counting  to  the  Post  Office  ?— About  3,000/L  a 
year. 

3354.  Did  not  the  Act  clearly  indicate  that  all 
payments  were  to  be  made  by  stamps  only  ? — 
Yea,  it  was  so  enacted ;  we  have  also,  I  may  say, 
given  m^ice  to  the  associations  that  we  propose 
to  give  up  the  system  I  harve  mentioned  unless 
we  are  paid  for  the  account  keeping. 

3355.  With  regard  to  the  new  proposals  in  the 
Postmaster  General's  letter  contained  in  para- 
graphs 46,  49*,  and  50:  the  proposal,  as  I  under- 
stand it  is,  that  you  are  to  limit  the  2  d.  for  the 
copy  to  hand  deliveries,  and  where  you  send  by 
a  separate  wire  to  charge  I ».  ? — That  is  so. 

3356.  What  has  induced  the  Poet  Office  to 
take  that  view  ? — The  Post  Office  has  been  in- 
duced to  take  that  view  on  account  of  the  extra 
cost  which  is  involved  in  the  transmission  of  mes- 
sages by  wire.  Taking  the  instance  which  you 
quoted  at  the  beginning  of  my  examination,  of  a 
message  handed  in,  addressed  to  Penzance  and  to 
Wick,  it  must  be  obvious  that  the  cost  to  the 
department  is  very  much  ^eater  in  transmitting 
those  two  messages  than  it  would  be  if  it  trans- 
mitted a  messi^e  with  two  addresses  to  Penzance ; 
we  therefore  think  that  for  that  extra  cost  to 
department  we  should  be  paid. 

3357.  For  a  transmission  to  each  town,  what- 
ever the  messu;e  is,  you  charge  1 1.  for  each  75 
or  100  words;  but  snppoting  wat  there  are  ax 
or  seven  newspapers  in  a  town,  you  charge  2  d, 
for  each  copy  to  the  several  newspapers,  do  you 
not?— Yes. 

3358.  But  vrould  not  the  effect  of  your  proposal 
to  charge  1  s.  separately  in  this  way  be  to  in- 
crease tiie  number  of  separate  tel^ni'ams  which 
would  be  sent  by  the  press  assootations,  and  so 
deprive  you  of  the  advantage  of  simultaneous 
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tnnsmiBBion  of  the  same  message? — do  not 
think  it  would  have  that  effect,  because  I  can 
hardly  conceiTe  that  the  press  associations  would 
give  that  extra  trouble  to  the  department,  nor  to 
their  own  inconTenience  make  a  separate  copy  of 
tho  same  message. 

3359.  But  supposing  they  only  missed  out  a 
few  words  here  and  there,  would  not  that  count 
for  a  separate  telegram  ?— Yes,  it  would ;  but  I 
think  tnat  the  extra  cost  to  themselves  which 
would  be  involved  by  thar  doing  that  would 
immediately  stop  it. 

3360.  Do  you  consider  that  the  Post  Office 
losee  lar^y  by  the  present  arrangement  for 
tnusmittrng  press  news  ? — The  loss  to  the.  de- 
partment for  the  past  year  was  about  20,000  /. 

Mr.  Goldsmid. 

3361.  Do  you  mean  the  financial  year  up  to 
March  ? — No,  I  was  taking  it  to  December,  be- 
•oause  a  change  was  made  in  December  which 
lessened  that  loss. 

Chairman. 

3362.  "Will  you  give  me  an  illustration.  Take 
a  group  of  towns  on  the  northern  wire,  Not- 
tingham, Sheffield,  and  Leeds,  and  give  me  the 
ffeneral  results  of  the  operation  of  the  system  ? — 
On  the  norihem  news-wire,  as  it  is  called,  we 
serve  four  centres,  Nottingham,  Sheffield,  Leeds, 
and  Bradford.  From  Nottingham  we  distribute 
news  to  two  towns,  from  Sheffield  we  distribute 
to  four  towns,  from  Leeds  to  ten  towns,  but  from 
Bradford  we  now  supply  no  other  towns. 

3363.  What  receipts  did  yon  get  from  that 
northern  wire  ? — The  receipts  were  4,352  L 

3364.  And  what  were  the  expenses? — The 
expenses  were  7,654  L 

3365.  What  was  the  loss  ?— The  loss  was 
3,302  L 

3366.  I  think  the  honourable  Member  for 
Hull  went  with  a  deputation  to  the  Postmaster 
Genera!  and  remimstrated  against  the  proposed 
charges  ? — He  did. 

3367.  Can  you  give  the  Committee  an  illus- 
tration with  regard  to  this  town  of  Hull  ? — The 
receipts  from  the  transmission  of  news  to  Hull 
Bxe  320^.  per  annum,  and  the  cost  of  the  trans- 
nuasion  of  news  to  Hull  is  1,055  /. ;  therefore,  the 
newspapers  and  exchanges  and  news-rooms  of 
Hull  are  snbsidised  to  tiie  extent  of  700/.  per 
annum. 

3368.  How  did  vou  arrive  at  that  cost?— The 
cost  was  made  up  oi  the  following  items :  The  cost 
of  supervinon  in  the  secretary's  office ;  the  cost  of 
account  keeping ;  the  cost  of  what  is  known  as 
the  Intelligence  Department  in  London,  that  is 
the  department  which  receives  the  news  from  the 
Press  Association  or  the  Central  News  Associa- 
ti<m,  and  prepares  it  for  transmission  to  the 
country ;  the  cost  for  supervition  uid  manipula- 
tion in  the  Central  Te]^;raph  Station  in  London ; 
the  cost  of  supervision  aud  manipulation  in  Hull ; 
the  cost  of  toe  messenger  service  in  delivering 
the  messages  in  Hull ;  ue  proportion  of  the  cost 
of  the  wire  and  the  instruments  used  in  trans- 
mittii^  the  news ;  the  cost  of  stationery,  and  the 
cost  of  fuel,  light^  and  incidental  expenses. 

3369.  A  proportion  of  each  item  ? — Yes. 

3370.  Now,  upon  the  system  recommended  by 
the  Positmaster  General  of  charging  1  s.  instead  of 
2  d.  for  a  copy  of  the  news,  what  would  be  your  re- 
ceipts  under  your  new  proposal  in  Hull  ?^Our 
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receipts  in  Hull  would  be  about  1,500  ^  if  we 
got  a  large  amount  of  news  sent ;  but  no  doubt  a 
considerable  portion  wotdd  not  be  sent,  and  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  form  any  reliable  estimate 
of  the  receipts. 

3371.  Do  not  yon  think  that  if  you  applied 
this  1  <.  charge  for  each  separate  town,  and  24, 
for  the  newspapers  in  the  town  itself,  the  charge 
might  be  so  prohibitorr  as  to  prevent  the  trans- 
mission of  news? — I  do  not  think  it  would,  in- 
asmuch as  there  has  been  a  tendency  on  the  part 
of  the  papers  generally,  not  confined  only  to  the 
larper  papers,  to  take  separate  copies  of  news, 
which  are  special  to  themselves. 

Mr.  Goldsmid, 

3372.  Not  only  copies  of  news  which  are  special, 
but  which  they  wish  to  keep  special  ? — Yes,  that 
is  to  say,  news  sent  by  their  own  special  reporters. 
I  find  that  those  special  messages,  which  amounted 
in  1870  to  5,785/.,  have  increased  .in  1871  to 
8,200/: ;  in  1872  to  12,000/. ;  in  1873  to  15,600^ ; 
in  1874  to  17,000/.,  and  in  1875  to  18,200/1, 
each  of  those  being  for  the  year  ending  the  31st 
December. 

Chairman. 

3373.  I  understand  from  that  that  the  news- 
papers ai'e  more  and  more  taking  special  news 
smted  to  themselves? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

Mr.  Goldsmid. 

3374.  Is  that  increase  greater  than  tiie  increase 
in  ordinary  press  messages  from  the  associations  ? 
— It  is  very  much  la^r.  Tlie  amount  of  news 
sent  by  the  Press  Association  has  not  increased 
since  1871.  It  remained  about  the  same  figure  ; 
the  other  associations  have  increased,  but  only 
in  a  small  dt^ree;  iwthing  like  the  other 
increase.  n 

3375.  So  that  tiiere  is  a  very  strongly  increas- 
ing tendency  to  send  special  news  to  a  particular 
newspaper,  for  the  special  purpose  of  selling  that 
paper?— Yes. 

Chairman. 

3376.  Is  one  reason  of  that  that  a  considerable 
quantity  of  news  is  sent  which  is  never  used  ? — I 
think  that  is  the  reason. 

3377.  How  many  words  does  the  Post  Office 
deliver  of  news  messages  weekly;  is  it  about 
4,000,000  words  ?— It  is  about  that. 

3378.  A  good  many  of  the  newspapers  have 
special  wires,  have  they  not  ? — Nineteen  news- 
papers have  special  wires. 

3379.  How  much  does  each  newspaper  pay  for 
a  special  wire  ? — £.  500  per  annum. 

3380.  Is  the  demand  increasing  ? — Yes. 

3381.  Have  you  any  applications  now  that  yon 
cannot  grant? — We  have  one.  We  have  been 
applied  to  by  an  Aberdeen  newspaper,  and  we 
have  been  obliged  to  refuse  to  grant  it  as  we  have 
not  any  wires  to  spare  to  Scotland. 

3382.  I  suppose  you  take  some  of  the  special 
wires,  such  as  the  Stock  Exchange  wires,  and 
apply  tiiem  at  night  for  the  newspapers  ? — All 
ihe  Sto<^  Exchange  wires  are  nsea  at  night  for 
special  newspaper  wires,  and  we  have  to  send 
ordinary  messages  and  special  press  messages 
over  circuits  which  arc  made  up  by  Joining  to- 
gether circuits,  that  is  to  say,  a  circuit  from 
London  to  an  intermediate  town,  and  a  circuit 
from  that  intermediate  town  to  towns  in  Scotland. 

t3  3383.  Can 
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3383.  Can  70a  tell  me,  with  r^ard  to  this 
la^e  number  bf  words  tninunitted,  now  many  of 
dkem  are  repeated  words,  and  how  many  of  them 
are  WOTdB  which  cone  under  the  shilfing 
rate? — We  deliver  for  the  News  ABsociations 
908,600  words  at  the  1  s.  rate,  and  3,413,900  at 
die  2d.  rate.  For  newspapers,  we  delirer 
568,000  at  ^e  1 1.  rate,  and  8,400  at  the  2  d. 
rate. 

Mr.  Goldtmid. 

3384.  Can  you  tell  us  also  how  muy  copies 
are  delivered  by  hand  in  the  same  town  and  now 
many  in  different  places  ? — I  re^^tet  that  there 
are  no  data  upon  which  a  rehable  atatement 
oould  be  baaed. 

Chairman. 

3385.  Do  you  consider  that  the  present  plan 
carried  on  at  a  loss,  as  you  state  nnnecessarily, 
squanders  national  resources  by  the  news  sent 
not  beinfi;  all  used  ?— -I  think  it  does.  I  have  in 
antidpation  of  any  such  question  being  nosed  by 
the  Committee  obbuned  information  mm  Tarions 
poet  ofiices  throughout  the  kingdom,  and  I  have  a 
return  here  of  the  answers  of  the  postmasters,  from 
which  it  appears  that  in  a  very  lai^e  number  of 
towns  only  a  small  portion  of  the  news  is  inserted 
in  the  newspapers.  In  many  cases,  <m  inquiry 
of  the  proprietors,  it  is  stated  that  it  is  not  in- 
serted, inasmuch  as  it  is  not  of  interest  to  the 
readers.  In  other  cases,  because  the  amount  of 
local  news  ie  more  than  will  admit  of  the  speoal 
news  being  inserted. 

3386.  Hare  yon  had  anv  instances  where  trana- 
mitted  news  was  issued  af^rwards  from  the  new^ 
paper  oflfice  to  private  subscribers,  and  not  for 
the  benefit  of  the  public? — We  have.  I  had  a 
case  a  few  weeks  ago  of  a  newspaper  at  Bath ; 
the  *'  Bath  Argus  ;  in  which  news,  which  was 
supplied  for  publication  in  that  newspaper — the 
result  of  races  and  betting — was  made  up  in  a 
small  printed  slip,  and  sent  out  to  publio-houses 
whose  supply  of  such  news  at  press  rates  had 
been  stopped  at  the  end  of  1875.  In  that  case 
the  department  lost  the  benefit  which  would  have 
accrued  to  it  from  those  public-houses  having  to 
get  the  messages  at  the  ordinary  inland  rate  of 
1 1.  for  each  message. 

3387.  Have  ^ou  any  cases  where  the  news 
supplied  ia  not  given  to  the  public,  but  used  for 
the  private  information  of  the  proprietors  and  the 
proprietors'  friends? — We  have  nad  many  such 
cases.  I  find  that  there  is  a  newspaper  at  Christ- 
chnrch  in  which  the  publisher  states  that  the 
report  of  the  London  com  markets  is  not  pub- 
lisoed  in  the  paper,  but  is  kept  for  his  private  in- 
formation. I  find  that  at  Coleraine  the  secretary 
to  the  newspaper  is  connected  with  the  milling  and 
grain  trade,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  the  Com  Market  Report  which  he 
receives  and  never  publishes  in  the  newspaper,  is 
used  for  his  own  information,  and  I  have  many 
other  similar  exiunples. 

3388.  Let  us  see  whether  the  plan  which  you 
propose  would  act  equally  in  all  the  districta; 
supposing,  according  to  your  plan,  Manchester 
pays  1  s.  for  its  first  news-message  transmitted, 
and  each  of  the  other  five  newspapers  in  Man- 
chester pays  2  d.,  that  is  1  <.  10  d,  tnat  the  news 
to  Man^ester  for  100  words  at  night  costs  Man- 
chester ? — Yes. 

3389.  And  supposing  you  sent  to  Ipswich, 


where  there  is  only  one  new^»aper,  would  tfaat 
paper  not  have  to  pay  1 1.,  where  the  Mancheafcer 
newspaper  gets  the  monaage  for  — 'Sh» 
Ipswich  newmper  would  have  to  pav  1  aa 
compared  witn  something  over  3^  d,  whieh  eaah 
Manchester  newspaoer  would  pay  to  us,  but  still, 
looking  at  it  from  a  post-office  point  of  view,  the 
cost  of  sending  a  message  to  Ipswich  wonld  vwy 
Gonnderably  exceed  the  cost  m  sending  the  mea- 
to  Mandiester  to  the  five  nempapers. 

3390.  And  you  consider  that  sufficient  to 
justify  the  great  inequality  of  charge  which 
towns  with  a  single  newspaper  would  have  to 
pay? — Yes ;  moreover,  a  town  with  a  single  newa- 
paper  has  no  competitor,  and  therefore  its  ntmu 
so  lar  ought  to  tnnng  the  paper  in  gwaiat 
receipts. 

3391.  What  is  the  financial  amount  altogether 
that  yon  get  from  news  messages  ? — We  got,  last 
year,  55,000/. 

3392.  I  think  you  told  the  Committee  that 
20,000 1  of  that  was  at  the  1 1.  rate  Yes. 

3393.  That  was  for  special  messages? — Yes. 

3394.  How  much  do  you  get  &om  the  chief 
press  associations  ? — We  get  about  32,000  /. 

3395.  And  how  much  do  you  get  from  the 
privato  wires? — In  the  55,000/.  I  nave  not  in- 
cluded the  amount  received*  from  special  wires. 

3396.  But  in  addition  to  the  55,000/.,  how 
much  have  you  received  from  private  wires? — 
Last  year  we  received  9,000  i,  and  this  year 
we  shall  receive  9,500  /. 

3397.  That  is  to  say  from  private  wires  used 
for  newspaper  purposes  ? — Yes.. 

3398.  In  addition  to  newspapers,  does  not  the 
Act  compel  you  to  send  news  to  news  nmns? — 
It  does. 

3399.  Have  you  ever  given  a  definition  of  what 
is  a  news-room? — No,  we  have  been  obliged  to 
decline  to  give  it ;  but  when  we  have  been  asked  ' 
to  supply  news  to  new^-rooms,  we  have  made  in- 
quiries as  to  the  bonSJide  character  of  the  news- 
rooms, and  have  given  the  privilege  or  witiihdd 
it  according  as  our  inquines  proved  the  news- 
room to  be. 

3400.  I  suppose  public  news-rooms  are  those 
you  wonld  supply  ? — We  should  supply  pubBe 
news-rooms  witnout  question. 

3401.  Would  you  supply  the  rooms  of  an 
hotel  ? — No,  we  decline  to  do  that,  as  we  do  not 
consider  that  it  was  intended  by  the  Act 

3402.  Would  you  supply  a  mechanics'  institu- 
tion ? — Yes,  we  would  supply  that ;  we  have,  I 
may  say,  very  oon«derable  difficulty  in  deter- 
mining what  is  a  news-room. 

3403.  Does  not  the  Act  also  say  that  you  must 
send  messages  to  clubs  at  press  rates  ? — Yea,  aad 
we  have  great  ^fficulty  in  determining  what  ia  a 
club. 

3404.  For  instance,  a  betting  club  ;  would 
you  have  to  supply  that  at  me  press  rate? 
— Yes,  if  it  were  a  bond  jidf.  club ;  but  we  had  the 
case  of  a  private  club  at  Bristol,  where  certain 
gentiemen  hired  a  room  and  had  separate  keys 
lor  each  member  made  fi>r  the  door  in  whuSt 
a  letter-box  was  put ;  the  sporting  telegrama 
were  placed  in  this  box  by  the  messenger,  and 
whenever  a  member  wished  to  see  what  was  the 
result  of  a  race  he  opened  the  door,  and  thus  used 
the  information  for  bis  own  private  purposes. 

3405.  In  such  a  case  you  refused  to  send  the 
messages  at  tiie  press  rate  ? — ^Tes,  we  refused  to 
send  uem. 

3406.  Were 
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Mr.  Cum. 

340fi.  Were  these  facUitiee,  wfaick  you  have 
been  deacribing  as  given  to  the  press,  entirely 
new  when  the  telegn^ihs  vere  made  over  to  the 
OovemmeDt  ? — No,  they  were  not  new. 

3407.  It  is  a  system  which  was  oommenced  by 
the  companies,  lout  was  very  much  extended 
when  tne  telempbs  were  purchased  by  the 
Gevemment?— Thftt  is  so. 

3408.  Yon  say  that  yonr  opiiuon  is  that  the 
facilities  now  are  rather  in  ezoess  of  what  yo« 
voald  allow  ? — They  are  considerably  in  excess. 

Mr.  J9lm  Holma, 

3409.  I  Aink  you  stated  that,  as  regards  the 
press  charges,  any  number  of  words  might  be  sent 
irom  time  to  time  for  1  until,  having  accumu- 
lated, they  reached  the  number  of  100  in  the 
night,  and  75  words  in  the  day  ? — Yes. 

3410.  I  suppose  that  the  ordinary  number  of 
words  used  for  tiie  address  is  something  like  13  ? 
— In  press  messages  certainly  not  so  much  as 
that. 

3411.  How  many  would  it  be ? — Fromfourto 
five. 

3412.  In  the  case  of  eadi  of  those  fragments, 
would  they  have  the  addresses  free?—  Hie 
addresses  are  free. 

3413.  Therefore  it  comes  to  this,  that  when 
yon  send  a  message  of  75  words  altogether,  there 
are  four  or  five  added  for  the  address  which 
makes  it  79  or  80  words,  but  if  they  are  sent  in 
frflvments  of  25  words  each,  with  me  addresses 
ad^d,  it  therefore  follows  that  you  ^ve  them 
something  like  90  words  for  the  shilling  ?— Yes, 
that  is  how  it  works  out. 

Mr.  CharUt  Allsopp. 

3414.  You  were  going  to  give  the  Committee 
an  instance  of  a  message  sent  from  Lichfield; 
yon  refer  to  the  racecourse,  do  you  not  ? — Yes. 

3415.  Can  you  state  what  tiie  special  wire 
from  Lichfield  to  the  Heath  costs  ?— 

3416.  In  the  case  of  supplying  a  news-room, 
who  determines  what  shoiua  be  done,  you  or 
Mr.  Tilley?— The  Postmaster  General,  as  the 
head  of  the  department. 

3417.  Bat  I  do  not  suppose  that  he  does  all 
these  things  himself? — The  £Eicts  in  some  cases 
are  laid  before  him,  and  he  decides  upon  them. 

3418.  Are  they  laid  before  him  by  yourself? 
—By  Mr.  Tilley. 

Colonel  Alexander, 

3419.  You  were  talking  of  racing  telegrams; 
4o  I  understand  you  to  say  that  any  loss  is  in- 
enrred  by  the  Post  Office  for  racing  teleflrams  ? 
^Batnng  telegrams  are  a  source  pamt,  but 
not  the  racing  telegrams  which  are  sent  at  press 
rates. 

3420.  Do  you  propose  to  make  any  increase 
m  the  charge  for  racing  tel^rams  ? — No,  I  think 
Amt  an  increase  in  the  charge  would  tend  to  de- 
crease t^e  number  of  messages. 

3421.  Yon  do  not  agree  with  what  one  witness 
said,  that  where  spedal  facilities  are  given,  the 
rates  should  be  increased? — I  think  certainly 
not  in  the  case  of  racing  telegrams. 

3422.  In  the  case  of  Stock  Exchange  tel^ 
grama,  would  yon  advise  an  increase  ?— No. 

3423.  With  regard  to  HuU,  is  that  ex- 
eeptionally  dtnat^? — No,  other  towns  are 
similarly  situated. 
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3424.  Is  the  rate  of  500/.  per  annum  in  the 
case  ol  a  private  wire  remuneratiTe  ? — It  is  re- 
munerative, but  less  so  in  the  case  of  Irish  and 
Scotch  newspapers  than  it  is  in  the  case  of  an 
English  paper. 

3425.  Do  you  think  that  an  increase  should 
be  made  in  the  charge  for  a  qwcial  wire  ? — I 
think  500  L  pays  the  aepartment 

Mr.  GMmid. 

3426.  You  referred  to  the  cost  to  the  de^art^ 
raent  <i£  messages.  I  believe  it  is  the  fact,  u  It 
not,  that  the  cost  of  private  messages  to  different 
places  varies  very  much  ? — The  cost  of  dedii^ 
with  the  messf^es  at  the  various  iMem  Taries. 

3427.  You  have  prepared  a  Table,  I  believe, 
for  the  Appendix,  which  shows  that  tiie  cost  per 
message,  exclusive  of  news,  varies  very  much  to 
the  deparUnent  ? — I  have. 

3428.  Would  the  cost  of  news  messages  vary 
in  the  same  war  to  the  department  ? — It  would. 

3429.  And  therefore  to  a  certain  extent  that 
question  would  enter  into  the  arrangements  with 
regard  to  the  charge  which  should  be  made  to 
the  newspapers,  if  you  were  to  establish  matters 
njwn  a  difierent  bans  ? — In  that  case  that  ques- 
tion might  have  to  be  considered. 

3430.  As  the  Bight  honourable  Chfurman 
pointed  out,  the  newspaper  at  Mandieeter  would 
pay  very  much  less  lor  the  same  message  than 
the  newspaper  at  Ipswich,  because  there  is  only 
one  newspaper  at  Ipswich  ? — Yes,  but  dien  the 
cost  of  traasmittistt  and  delivering  the  message 
at  Ipswich  would  be  much  higher  than  the  cost 
in  Manchester. 

3431.  Therefore,  if  one  were  to  go  according 
to  the  difierenoe  in  the  number  of  newspapers  in 
any  place,  it  would  iuvolve  a  very  great  difficulty 
in  the  calculation  in  consequence  of  the  difference 
of  c<»t  to  the  departanent  to  deliver  in  different 
places  ?— That  is  so. 

3432.  You  stated  that  yon  could  not  come  to 
any  oondusirai  with  reference  to  what  the  net 
result  would  be  of  the  increase  of  charge  which 
has  been  proposed  by  the  Post  Office  to  the 
newspapers.  Do  you  think  that  the  difiwenoe 
of  chaige  to  the  newspapers  would  be  so  great 
as  to  prevent  their  sending  nearly  the  same 
amount  of  news  as  they  are  sending  now  ? — My 
answer  had  reference  to  the  case  of  Hull,  and  in 
that  case  we  cannot  say  what  the  effect  will  be, 
but  the  Postmaster  General  states  that  he  thinks 
die  effect  on  the  revenue  will  be  an  increase  of 
30,000/. 

3433.  But  it  is  only  with  regard  to  Hull  that 
you  think  there  would  be  a  suppression  of  news? 
— As  much  news  as  is  now  sent  to  Hull  would 
not  be  sent  to  Hull  if  tiie  rate  were  raised.  The 
difiference  is,  of  course,  more  felt  bv  press  asso- 
ciations in  sending  news  from  London  than  it  is 
by  individual  newspapers. 

3434.  Do  you  agree  with  the  calculation  id)ont 
the  30,000/.?— Yes. 

3435.  That  would  more  than  cover  the  loss  at 
present  would  it  not? — Under  that  proposal,  we 
think,  we  should  only  get  a  very  small  profit. 

3436.  What  profit  would  you  make  then  ? — 
We  might  make  a  profit  possibly  of  about 
10,000  /. 

3437.  Have  you  conridered  the  posrability  of 
re-arranging  the  terms,  so  as  to  make  the  news- 
p^iers  pay  the  actual  ooet  incurred,  without 
giving  a  profit  to  the  dit>artment,  conudering 
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Mr.  GtfMfmii— contmned. 
tliat  you  were  performing  a  public  service  which 
should  be  the  profit  as  it  were,  and  which  would 
give  a  via  media  between  the  Poetmaster  General's 
Iteport  and  the  exielins  circumstances  ? — Under 
^e  propontion  which  nas  been  made,  we  think 
we  uiould  still  be  transmitting  news  at  very  ad- 
vantageous rates  to  the  press. 

3438.  But  that  would  be  making  a  profit; 
what  I  want  to  know  is  whether  there  would  be 
any  means  of  making  the  newspapers  just  cover 

actual  expense  that  you  would  be  put  to 
without  giving  you  a  profit,  but  without  you  in- 
curring any  loss? — Yea,  we  could  do  that. 

3439.  Have  you  discussed  any  plan  upon 
which  that  could  be  worked  ? — It  might  be  pos- 
sible instead  of  char^g  a  separate  rate  for  each 
separate  town  to  raise  the  copy  rate  to  such  a 
figure  as  would  just  cover  the  expenses. 

3440.  You  have  considered  that  point? — We 
have. 

Dr.  Cameron. 

3441.  You  mention  in  reply  to  a  question 
vhich  has  just  been  put  to  you,  that  by  revisittg 
the  copy  rate  you  might  meet  the  difficulty. 
Now,  if  you  were  revising  the  copy  rate,  would 
it  not  necessitate  a  large  reduction  upon  all 
apedid  news  messi^s  ?— 3  do  not  think  it  neces- 
earily  would  be  so. 

3442.  If  you  propose  to  cha^e  so  much  for 
a  copy,  say  uiat  you  chaise  6  tf.  a  copy,  is  it  not 
the  fact  that  you  get  1  s.  for  every  100  words  of 
a  special  news  message  ? — I  would  still  propose 
to  Keep  to  the  1 only  raising  the  2d.  to  t^ 
higher  figure. 

3443.  Oijit  we  have  heard  a  good  deal  about 
uniformity,  and  so  on.  If  you  adopt  the  6  d.  or 
any  ^ven  rate  in  one  case,  you  must  adopt  it  in 
every  other,  must  you  not  ? — But  I  have  not  heard 
that  it  is  decided  to  adopt  it. 

3444.  If  you  made  that  alteration;  if  you 
dedded  to  adopt  a  6  tf.  rate  per  message  in  the 
case  of  a  mesei^  transmitted  to  100  different 
addresses,  you  must  either  adopt  the  same  rate  for 
a  message  transmitted  to  a  single  address  or  make 
some  intermediate  charge  in  case  of  messages 
transmitted  to  two  or  to  25  addresses,  is  not  that 
so  ? — Ko,  I  do  not  think  that  follows  at  all. 

3445.  Supposing  you  adopt  the  Bd*  charge 
for  mess^es  addressed  to  100  addresKS,  what 
would  you  propose  to  do  in  the  case  of  messages 
addressed  to  50  addresses  ? — The  same. 

3446.  And  what  would  you  prop<»e  to  do  in 
the  ease  of  25  addresses  ? — The  same. 

3447.  And  in  the  case  of  10  addresses? — The 
same. 

3448.  And  to  two  addresses  ? — The  same  ;  but 
such  a  proposition  has  not  been  thought  of  by 
the  department  I  imderstand  you  propose  to 
charge  for  a  single  message,  6  d. 

3449.  Would  you  kindly  explain  your  scheme 
a  little  more  fiilly  to  the  Ccnnmittee? — I  would 
propose  that  the  first  copy  of  a  message  should  still 
be  charged  1  s.  and  that  the  second  or  succeeding 
copies  of  the  message,  instead  of  being  charged, 
as  they  are  now,  2  should  be  charged  some 
higher  rate  to  be  fixed  upon. 

3450.  And  that  independently  of  whether  die 
messages  were  transmitted  by  wire  or  by  hand? 
— Yes. 

3451.  Is  not  that  breaking  through  your  own 
principle  ? — I  was  asked  by  the  honourable  Mem- 
ber for  Rochester  whether  any  other  |dan  conU 
be  adopted.  # 


Dr.  CafflffTon— c<mtinued.  • 

3452.  With  regard  to  the  news  tariff,  are  you 
aware  how  that  came  to  be  adopted? — I  am. 
The  news  tariff  was  adopted  in  succesnon  to  the 
plan  under  which  news  was  dialled  for  by  the 
companies ;  under  the  old  compames  the  chai^ 
for  the  tranamiesion  of  news  was  made  in  two 
different  ways :  first,  the  news  supplied  by  the 
Intelligence  Department  of  the  three  companies- 
was  supplied  at  a  contract  rate,  so  much  per  an- 
num; and  seccmdly,  at  a  rate  per  message. 

3453.  With  z^ard  to  the  contract  rate  of  so 
much  per  annum,  have  you  any  information  to 
give  to  the  Committee  as  to  what  that  rate,  when 
worked  out  into  a  word  rate,  would  amonnt  to?— 
It  has  been  stated  that  that  rate  worked  out  into 
a  word  rate  was  4  d,  per  100  words. 

3454.  Of  which  it  was  stated  before  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Committee,  that  2  d.  was  absorbed 
in  the  cost  of  collection,  and  2  d.  in  the  cost  of 
transmission? — I  think  not;  I  think  it  was  stated 
that  the  cost  of  transmission  was  three-fifUis; 
you  will  find  in  the  evidence  given  by  Mr.  Taylor 
that  the  cost  of  transmission  was  127  and 
cost  of  collection  73 1.-,  based  upon  the  averaged 
cost  of  the  newspaper  messages  at  200  /.  per 
annum. 

3455.  That  would  be,  as  nearly  as  possible, 
the  average  cost  of  a  news  message  under  the 
present  multiple  system,  would  it  not? — It  is 
nearly  so. 

3456.  An  nearly  as  possible  2  j  is  the  aver- 
age cost  for  100  words,  including  the  initial 
smiling? — Leaving  out  the  special  messages; 
that  is  the  cost  of  the  news  assodations  mes- 
sages. 

3457.  Therefore  the  cost  at  the  present 
moment  is,  as  near  as  possible,  what  it  was  under 
the  old  system  ? — Yes. 

3458.  The  old  companies  were  not  in  any  way 
under  any  obligation  to  subsidise  the  press  of  the 
country  ? — No,  they  were  not 

3459.  They  must  have,  I  presume,  adopted 
this  tariff  as  the  one,  in  their  opinion,  likely  to 
pay  best  ? — Most  probably. 

3460.  It  was  not  a  novelty  with  them,  was  it? 
— It  was  not 

3461.  They  had  had  a  long  experience  of  i^ 
and  they  adhered  to  it  ? — Yes,  they  did. 

3462.  There  has  been  a  large  increase  in  the 
working  expenses  of  the  Telegraph  Department 
throughout,  has  there  not  ? — There  has  been. 

3463.  Therefore  you  may  suppose,  to  a  certain 
extent,  the  loss  upon  the  press  telegrams  arises 
firom  that  increase  so  far  as  it  eztoids  to  them? 
—Only  to  a  certain  extent. 

3464.  And  to  another  extent,  and  probably  to 
a  lai^  one,  you  will  agree,  I  presume,  that  it  is 
due  to  the  different  mwie  of  working,  which  is 
inevitable  friHu  the  Grovemment  working  the 
tele^^phs  ?—  Under  tlie  old  companies  the  com- 
panies both  collected  and  transmitted  the  me&- 
si^s.  Under  the  present  system  the  Govern- 
ment only  transmits  that  whush  is  collected  by 
others. 

3465.  But  not  merely  so;  the  three  companies 
working  together  had  a  monopoly,  whereas  Par- 
liament has  very  carefully  provided  that  under 
the  present  system  no  person  shall  have  any 
monopoly  ? — Under  the  Act  it  permits  the  Post 
Office  to  mi^e  arrangements  with  tiie  persons 
specified  in  that  Act 

3466.  But  what  I  mean  is  this :  that  if  I  chose 
to  start  a  news  association  to-morrow,  I  should 
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Dr.  Cameron— continued. 

be  dealt  with  upon  preciselj  the  same  tenns  as 
any  newsagent  ? — Yes ;  if  it  can  be  proved  that 
we  are  not  giving  news  agencies  what  thej  should 

not  have. 

3467.  At  all  events,  while  you  are  dealing 
with  news  agendes  upon  any  given  principle, 
that  principle  would  be  requireato  be  extended 
to  every  news  agency,  would  it  not? — Yes. 
.  3468.  The  fact  of  competition  being  thus  un- 
restricted involves  a  large  expenditure  of  itself? 
— Yes. 

3469.  You  mentioned  that  special  wires  pay  ? 
— Yes,  they  do. 

3470.  What  is  ihe  cost  of  working  a  special 
wire,  say  to  Bfanchester? — ^The  cost  of  working 
a  special  wire  to  Manchester  is  about'  200  L  per 
«Dnnm. 

Mr.  Cavendish  Bentinck. 

3471.  You  mean  to  anyone? — ^To  any  news- 
paper. 

Dr.  Cameron, 

3472.  Therefore  the  Post  Office  clears  300  /. 
upon  the  transaction? — About  that;  but  that  is 
arrived  at  in  this  way :  that  we  charge  against 
the  500  /.  nothing  for  the  maintenance  *or  the 
capital  expenditure  of  the  wire  or  instruments. 

3473.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  the  wire  would 
require  the  same  amount  of  mamtenance  if  it 
were  not  employed  during  the  night  as  a^edal 
wire  ? — Yes. 

3474.  The  wear  upon  the  instrument  is  very 
slight,  is  it  not?— The  inatrument  is  paid  for 
separately  ;  we  do  not  use  the  same  instrument 
during  the  night  as  wc  do  during  the  day. 

3475.  The  charge  for  the  wear  and  tear  of  an 
instrument  is  very  trifling,  I  believe  ? — It  is  not 
very  large. 

3476.  It  would  be  under  10  would  it  not? — 
Y'es. 

3477.  Those  wires  pay  well,  I  believe,  even  to 
Scotland? — They  pay,  but  not  so  well  as  the 
others. 

3478.  The  additional  cost  in  the  case  of  the 
Scotch  wire  would  be  due  to  the  necessity  of  re- 
lays, would  it  not  ? — That  is  so. 

3479.  What  expense  would  tiut  involve? — 
From  50  /.  to  75  /. 

3480.  So  that  even  in  the  case  of  the  Scotch 
wire,  the  profit  to  the  Post  Office  would  be  about 
'200 L  a  year?— Yes,  about  200 i  a  year. 

3481.  Does  the  Post  Office  encourage  special 
wires  as  a  means  of  transmitting  news  to  the 
press  ? — It  gives  a  wire  wherever  it  is  possible  to 
g^ve  it. 

MS2.  Take  the  case  of  Manchester:  if  the 
profit  upon  the  Manchester  wire  would  be  300  L 
a  year,  the  profit  on  half  a  year  would  be  150  /.  ? 
—Yes. 

3483.  If  a  Alanchester  newsp«>er  applied  for 
«  sgecial  wire  for  half  a  year  would  you  ^ve  it? 

3484.  Upon  what  principle  would  yon  refuse 
it  ? — Upon  the  principle  that  it  would  have  the 
use  of  the  wire  at  the  time  when  we  most  required 
it  for  other  purposes. 

3485.  But  at  night  a  number  of  wires  are  lyii^ 
idle,  are  they  not  ? — We  have  not'  many  wires 
lying  idle  at  night  to  Manchester. 

3486.  But  suppose  yon  take  die  case  of  a  news- 
paper at  Penzance  ? — I  do  not  think  that  a  news- 
paper at  Penzance  could  afford  to  pay  500  L  a 
year, 

0.104. 


Dr.  Cameron— continued. 

3487.  But  supposing  it  did,  I  want  to  know  if 
you  would  take  the  profit  of  150/.  for  six  months* 
useof  that  wire? — I  think  not;  I  wouldratbergive 
up  that  profit  than  use  the  wire  for  messages  to 
that  paper. 

3488.  You  would  rather,  in  other  words,  carry 
messages  at  a  loss,  than  let  the  wire  at  a  profit  of 
150  /.  for  six  months  ? — The  loss  on  messages  a* 
night  is  not  so  great  as  during  the  day.  In  the 
case  of  the  Penzance  newspaper  you  speak  of,  if 
it  wanted  a  special  wire,  it  would  in  all  proba- 
biiily  have  previously  taken  a  very  laige  amount 
of  special  messes  upon  which,  as  we  state,  a 
profit  accrues. 

3489.  You  have  stated  that  the  loss  is  not  so 
great  upon  night  messages.  You  send  a  laiger 
number  of  words  for  a  shilling  at  night,  than 
during  the  day  ? — We  do. 

3490.  Thirty-three  percent,  more, do  you  not? 
— ^Yes. 

3491.  Do  you  mean  to  lead  the  Committee  to 
infer  that  all  the  loss  you  have  described  is  due 
to  day  messages  ? — I  do  not. 

3492.  An{  therefore,  that  the  night  messages 
are  transmitted  at  a  loss  ? — Ko,  I  say  that  tiie 
loss  on  night  messages  is  not  so  great  as  the  loss 
on  day  messages. 

3493.  But  there  is  a  loss  on  night  messages,  is 
there  not  ? — There  is. 

3494.  Taking  duplicate  messages,  is  there  a 
loss  ? — Taking  duplicate  messages,  there  is  a  loss. 

3495.  Supposing  the  Penzance  newspaper  were 
to  take  all  the  services  of  the  Cental  Wews  and 
the  Press  Association,  you  would  incur  a  consider- 
able loss  in  that  way  ? — We  should. 

3496.  You  would  not  allow  that  paper  to  take 
a  special  wire  for  six  months  in  the  year,  whereas 
if  the  Press  Association  chose  to  contract  with 
that  newspaper  for  nx  months  in  the  year  they 
could  do  so? — I  believe  it  could  not;  the  Press 
Association  only  contracts  for  12  months. 

3497.  But  it  could  if  it  chose?— I  suppose  it 
has  a  good  reason  for  making  that  arrangement. 

3498.  Does  the  Central  Kews  contract  for  less 
than  a  year  ? — I  believe  it  does ;  but  it  contracts 
at  a  proportionately  higher  rate. 

3499.  So  that  if  the  Penzance  newspaper  chose 
to  contract  for  the  busiest  six  months  m  the  year, 
you  would  carry  its  messages  at  a  loss  ?— Yes. 

3500.  But  if  the  Pmzance  newspaper  wanted 
to  hire  a  spedal  wire  for  six  months,  and  to  have 
its  news  handed  in  at  the  London  office,  and  sent 
to  the  Penzance  office  at  a  profit  to  the  depart- 
ment of  150/.  for  six  months,  you  would  refuse 
it  ? — The  case  you  put  is  a  hypothetical  one,  and 
would  never  occur. 

3501.  But  that  is.  die  logical  effisct  of  your 
action  ? — That  wire  is  used  for  other  purposes, 
and  very  possibly  I  might  not  be  able  to  give  it. 

3502.  You  say  that  news  is  carried  at  a  loss, 
but  you  said  also  that  you  objected  to  certain 
newspapers  supplying  slips  of  racing  news  to 
public  houses? — Yes. 

3503.  On  what  principle  do  yon  raise  that 
objection? — That  news  sent  to  a  paper  was  only 
intended  for  publication  in  that  paper. 

3504.  Bui  I  think  you  mentioned  in  your 
evidence  that  the  Post  Office  considered  itself 
injured  by  Ike  public-houses  being  deprived  of 
the  inducement  to  telegraph  direct  ? — Yes. 

3505.  Therefore  your  objection  to  that  system 
is  the  possible  injury  to  the  Post  Office  from  the 
compedtion  of  newspapers  ? — ^It  is  not  a  bonA 


Mr.  Patey. 
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Dr.  Cain«rwt'-«eoQtiiraed. 

fide  competition.  The  Bath  "Argus"  it  pub- 
lUhed  once  a  day,  but  it  eends  out  when  it  getR 
them  the  reenlte  of  races  on  Httle  slips  to  some 
of  the  public  houses ;  that  we  consider  was  not 
intended  by  the  Act. 

3506.  The  public-houses  would  not  take  your 
messages  at  the  higher  rate,  would  they  ? — I'hey 
would  take  them. 

3507.  But  they  used  to  take  them  at  the  lower 
rate?— Yes,  but  they  have  recently  taken  them 
at  the  higher  rate. 

3508.  You  want  to  squeeze  them  into  the 
higher  late  ? — Certainly,  because  the  newspapers 
have  no  right  to  make  that  use  of  tlie  messages 
which  are  sent  at  the  lower  rate. 

3509.  Is  it  not  the  ewe  that  you  tried  to 
squeeze  the  newspapers  into  methods  of  trans- 
mission which  you  say  involve  loss  to  the  dejiart^ 
ment? — I  do  not  quite  understand  the  question. 

3510.  You  mentioned  the  Northern  Circuit, 
on  which  the  loss  was  upwards  of  3,000/.? — 
Yes. 

3511.  I  am  obliged  to  take  i'A<<es  more  or  less 
hypothetical,  but  1  do  not  think  that  that  affects 
the  argument ;  if  there  were  a  single  o&ntral 
point  in  that  circuit  which  could  be  reached  by 
a  special  wire  on  which,  as  we  have  seen,  you 
would makeaprofit, would  you allownewsreceived 
at  the  other  end  of  that  wire  to  be  manifolded  and 
distributed  over  the  newspapers  in  that  district 
for  publication  by  those  newspapers?—!  have 
never  considered  the  matter.  1  do  not  think  it 
would  be  (lossible  to  do  it. 

3512.  If  it  were  possible,  you  would  save  a  loss 
of  3,000  /.  a  year  ? — But  the  public  would  get  no 
benefit. 

3513.  You  would  save  3,000/.  a  year  at  any 
rate  ? — But  I  do  not  see  how  the  readers  of  news- 
papers would  get  their  news. 

3514.  What  I  want  to  bring  out  is  this,  that  it 
IS  strictly  forbidden  to  multiply  or  use  for  any 
second  pa]>er  news  sent  ^ong  a  special  wire  ? — 
That  is  so. 

3515.  In  that  case  that  prohibition  tends  to 
keep  up  tlie  loss  that  you  complain  of,  does  it 
not? — No,  because  the  special  wire  yields  a 
profit. 

3516.  If  a  paper  in  Manohezrter  had  a  special 
wire,  and  undertook  to  relieve  you  of  all  the  loss 
which  you  say  you  ot  present  incur  on  Associa- 
tion messages  by  manifolding  its  news  and  dis- 
tributing it  to  the  other  Muichester  papers,  would 
it  not  be  a  gain  to  the  amount  of  that  loss  which 
you  would  otherwise  sustain  ? — That  is  so,  but 
that  is  a  thing  which,  I  think,  would  never  be 
permitted. 

3517.  That  is  precisely  what  I  wished  to  bring 
out ;  all  the  facilities  that  are  given  to  news- 
papers, so  far  as  the  tariff  is  concerned,  are  ex- 
tended to  clubs  uid  exchanges  ? — They  are. 

35lS.  Was  it  so  under  the  oM  system? — It 
was. 

3519.  You  mentioned  the  ease  of  Hull  as  a 
case  in  which  the  office  loses  money? — Yes. 

8520.  You  .suggested  that  the  rate  should  be 
raised  so  as  to  ma^e  it  pay  ?— Yes. 

3521.  Are  yon  aware  that  ther«  are  a  great 
number  of  ordinary  telegraph  offices  throughout 
the  country  which  do  not  pay  ? — Yes,  there  are, 
but  the  number  is  decreasing  monthly. 

3522.  What  was  the  number  in  1875?— In 
1875  it  was  228. 

35S3.  But  yet  the  Postnuutor  General  does 
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not  coincide  with  the  su^estion  to  shut  up  any  of 
tiiose  oflioes  ?— He  does  not 

3524.  Bo  you  agree  that  no  facility  should  be 

withdrawn  from  the  public  which  they  at  pre- 
sent enjoy  with  regard  to  those  offices  ? — That 
ia  so. 

3525.  Do  you  not  think  that  if  you  applied  that 
principle  to  newspapers,  newfr>ro(Hns,  and  olub^ 
it  would  materially  interfere  with  the  proposed 
change  in  the  press  arrangements  ? — I  think  tnat 
I  have  shown  you  that,  with  an  increase  of  rate, 
the  public  would  almost  be  as  well  served  as  at 
present,  inasmuch  as  a  very  large  quantity  of  the 
news  sent  is  made  of  no  use. 

3526.  Does  that  apply  to  news  sent  to  news- 
rooms ? — I  think  so. 

3527.  How  do  you  show  that  the  news  is  not 
used  by  news-rooms  ? — I  do  not  say  that  it  is  not 
used  by  the  news-rooms,  but  that  it  is  frequently 
of  very  little  benefit  on  account  of  the  nature 
of  it. 

3528.  Are  yon  aware  of  the  reason  which  in- 
duced Mr.  Scudamore  to  resist  any  proposal  for 
the  Government  collection  of  news? — xes,  be- 
oause  of  the  bias  which  might  be  given  to  the 
newl  that  would  be  sent  by  a  Liberal  ur  Conser- 
vi^ive  Government  as  the  case  might  be. 

3529.  You  believe  the  Government  is  not  the 
proper  party  to  judge  what  news  is  likely  to  be 
interesting  to  any  class  of  the  public  ? — I  think  it 
better  that  it  should  not  be  the  judge. 

3530.  Have  you  not  been  in  the  nabit  of  fudg- 
ing that  certtun  news  s^t  to  news-rooms  is  not 
worth  sending? — That  is  a  matter  of  opinion. 

3531.  Upon  that  point  your  opinion  would  not 
be  worth  having  so  much  as  the  opinion  o>f  the 
managers  of  news-rooms  ? — That  must  be  left  to 
the  news-rooms  managers. 

'  3532.  If  l^e  same  item  of  news  is  sent  to  all 
of  100  newspapers,  is  it  not  almost  a  matter  of 
necessity  that  it  must  be  of  a  little  nse  to  some 
dozen  of  them  ? — It  is  not  on  that  account  that 
I  make  the  remark  so  much  as  on  account  of 
the  uselessness  of  the  news  itself. 

3533.  Are  you  aware  that  what  may  be  of 
great  use  on  one  occasion  to  a  newspaper,  is  of 
no  value  under  different  circumstances  ? — That 
is  so.  I  find  that  man^  postmasters  have  re- 
ported in  answer  to  inquiries  that  the  newspaper 
proprietors  take  news  irom  the  association  solely 
on  the  chance  of  getting  something  now  and 
then  of  a  little  value. 

3534.  They  have  to  pay  for  all  they  take  ?— 
The  rate  is  so  cheap  that  Uiej  can  afford  to 
pay  it. 

3535.  Have  you  ever  thought  it  worth  while 
to  inquire  with  reference  to  the  proportion  of 
special  press  telegrams  not  made  use  of  ?— Yes ; 
I  know  that  a  large  portion  are  not  made  use 
of. 

3536.  Although  they  cost  1*.  per  100  words  ? 
— Yes ;  but  that  has  been  from  too  lai^e  a 
quantity  having  been  sent  for  the  newspaper  to 
print  it. 

3537.  Is  not  that,  probably,  the  cause  of  this 
multiplied  news  not  l)eing  tuied  also  ? — It  is  not 
stated  so  by  the  proprietors  we  have  asked.  The 
proprietor  of  the  **  Southport  News"  told  me 
that  on  one  occaatm  he  had  183000  words  of 
special  messages  that  he  could  not  make  any  use 
of. 

3538.  Whet  did  he  pay  for  them  ?— I  cannot 
say  what  the  rate  was ;  bat  still' it  was  more  than 

he 
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he  Toidd  have  paid  to  die  Press  Aeeociatfion  for 
it. 

Z5Z9.  If  it  had  been  at  the  rate  of  Is.,  he 
would  have  paid  9/.  ? — Yes. 

3540.  That  would  have  paid  the  Post  Office 
Tery  well,  would  it  not? — Yea- 

3541.  Do  yon  pn^Mse  to  lejeet  that  revenue  ? 
— We  ahottld  not  reject  that  revenue. 

3542.  If  you  propose  to  make  the  non>publi- 
cation  of  uews  ao  argument  fur  alteriDg  ^e  bar- 
gain in  tte  one  case,  does  it  not  neceBearily  fbl- 
low  you  should  do  so  in  other  cases  ? — I  think 
our  ailment  is  more  with  regard  to  the  loss 
which  has  resulted  to  us  irom  the  mode  adopted 
by  the  Press  Assodation  and  Central  News,  of 
Bending  news  from  London. 

3543.  One  pecuUiu*ity  of  tiie  mode  is  divided 
mesragea,  is  it  not ;  in  -the  facts  which  you  have 

Suoted,  recording  the  amount  of  work  done,  and 
ae  rote  at  wfaioh  it  was  doae  by  the  old  com- 
panies, was  not  the  average  made  up  on  that 
system  of  continuous  oounting  ? — I  do  not  think 
tbey  thought  of  that  at  all. 

3544.  But  you  have  been  referring  to  Mr. 
Taylor's  evidence ;  does  nothe  say  that  newE^pers 
received,  ao  many  words,  being  at  the  averajb,  X 
think,  of  4,000  uords  a  day,  and  that  those  cost 
so  much  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

3545.  Was  not  that  computation  made  upon 
the  continuous  counting  system? — He  arrived  at 
the  number  of  word*  he  received  by  counting  all 
his  messages  together. 

3546.  On  tiie  continuous  oOunting  system  ? — 
Yesy  but  the  charge  was  not  made  upon  that 
basis. 

3547.  But  the  working  out  of  the  charge  was; 
made  upon  that  basis? — -Yes,  certainly. 

3548.  So  that  involuntarily  the  diarge  in  the 
Act  was  baaed  upon  the  continuous  counting' 
system  ? — I  do  not  tliink  that  that  is  so. 

3549.  You  eay  that  Mr.  Taylor  counted  hia 
words  upon  the  coBtinuoas  counting  eyetem  ? — 
In  answer  to  a  question,  he  stated  how  many 
words  he  received  daily. 

3550.  Not  giviug  any  indication  ot  the  cost 
per  message  ? — But  I  take  it  that  it  would  be 
much  the  same  as  a  man  having  an  income  from 
two  or  three  different  source^  he  would  tell  you 
that  it  was  so  much  a  yean  in  the  gross. 

3551.  If  you  adop^  that  prinoiple,  l^t  is  pre- 
cisely what  the  Press  Association  and  the 
Central  Kews  contend  for,  is  it  not?~I  am  not 
aware  that  tiie  Central  News  contends  for  eon-^ 
tiauous  counting. 

3552.  The  Press  Aseoeiation  does  P—Yes. 

3553.  If  you  take  1,000  words  a  yewr,  would 
it  not  be  o(«ipetent  ibr  the  assodation  to  sf^ 
that  it  is  no  matter  to  you  what  sonrees  we  maice 
up  eur  1,000  words  irom? — But  it  dctts  matter 
to  us,  because  it  is  a  greater  coat  to  us. 

3554.  I  am  putting  to  you  that  in  Mr^  Taylokr's 
case  he  arrived  at  ius  cmnputation,  though  witib* 
out  tfainking  of  ii,  on  the  oantinnons  ooum^g' 
system  fT*. As  Z  say,.  Mr.  Il^or  oounted  li» 
messagee  and  found  thst  they  amounted  to 
4,000  words.  • 

9555,  Is  it  nott  the  faot  tdiat  it  is  often  more 
conducive  to- the  convenience  of  tbe  Post  Offioe,. 
thitt  ons  measage  should  be  sent  in  in  detaoh^ 
m«nts,.tb<ui  tii«t  it  ahaiild.be  all  handed  in  tJ: 
once? — Yes,  when  the  message  exceeds  dOQ 
woorda. 

355fi<  How  worid  yoa  pnopose  to  de^  wiilii 

oao4. 
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it  in  that  case?— We  should  allow  in  the  case 
of  a  report  of  proceedings  in  Parliament,  or 
tlwj  report  of  a  speech  made  in  the  country, 
that,  if  the  message  was  handed  in  with  only  a 
short  interval  of  time  between  each  handing  in, 
it  should  be  oounted  together,  inasmuch  as  it 
would  keep  a  ctmtinuous  supply  on  the  wire. 

3557.  Is  it  not  the  ftcfr  that  you  adopt  a  pre- 
cisely opposite  prinoiple  in  dealing  with  special 
preis  messages  ?— No,  we  do  adopt  that  principle 
now, 

3558.  Is  it  not  the  faot  that  if  a  special  mes- 
sage of  200  words  is  handed  in  to  you,  you  have  a 
rule  authorising  you  to  refuse  it  if  notice  has  not 
been  given  to  you  ? — Yes. 

3559.  And  is  it  not  the  faot  that  that  rule  is 
evaded  by  correspondents  sending  in  to  you  a 
number  of  messages  amounting  to  200  woi-ds?- — 
No ;  whenever  we  find  it  out  we  stop  the  prac- 
tice. 

3560.  But  you  say  that  these  special  messages 
pay  ? — Yes,  they  do. 

3561.  And  yet  you  place  this  impediment  in 
their  way  ?  —Yes,  for  the  reason  that  we  require 
notice,  in  case  of  a  large  amount  of  news  being 
sent  to  a  country  town  or  from  a  country  town  to 
London,  in  order  to  procure  the  attendance  of 
clerks  at  both  ends  of  the  circuit;  otherwise 
newspapers  which  had  given  us  notice  would 
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time  for  publication. 

3562.  Do  you  abide  by  this  rule  in  all  cases? — 
Yes. 

3563.  "Without  exception  ? — As  Ihr  as  possible 
in  all  cases.  - 

3564.  Then,  supposing  a  single  message  was 
handed  to  you  when  you  had  plenty  of  clerks  at 
both  ends,  and  could  easily  send  the  message, 
would  you  then  abide  by  your  regulations? — 
No. 

3665.  "With  reference  to  the  cost  of  delivery, 
of  which  you  spoke,  how  mucii  did  you  eay  that 
that  cost  you? — It  coste  us  upon  the  average 
about  Id.  a,  message. 

3566.  And  in  some  places  it  costs  you  nothing? 
— That  is  a  fictitious  statement ;  it  does  not  con- 
vey a  fact. 

3567.  The  C(»nmittee  have  had  it  in  evidence 
that)  in  one  06^,  at  all  events,  it  was  the  system 
to  send  out  service  and  press  messaj^es  by  the  last 
messenger  while  he  was  waiting  his  turn  for  an 
ordinary  message  ? — Yes,  I  hwed  that  given  in 
evidence. 

356».  You  say  that  it  is  a  fictitious  statement? 
— Because  I  conceive  that  a  portion  of  the  wages 
of  that  messenger  ought  to  be  properly  charged 
for  the  cost  of  delivering  the  news. 

3569.  But  i£  the  messenger  is  not  paid  by 
wages,  but  by  so  much  a  delivery? — Then  a 
portion  of  the  sum  paid  for  delivery  should  be 
chai^d  to  the  news. 

3d70i  Do  you  ohar|;e  a  portion  of  the  delivery 
to  servioe  mrasages  in  the  same  way? — We  in 
very  few  cases  send  out  service  messages. 

3571.  But  you  do  send  them  out? — Yes;  to 
the  officers  in  the  department. 

3572.  jBow  do  you  chaise  for  that?— In  some 
cases  the  same  as  for  other  messages. 

3673.  I»  it  not  the  fact  Uiat  newspaper^  undw 
the  old  oompaoies,  used  to  send  mr  their  news 
messages  themselves  ? — A  few  of  them*  did. 

353^.  And  the  company  was,  therefore,  not 
put  to  any  expense  in  that  way  ^Noi 

U  2  3575.  But 
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3575.  But  did  not  the  Post  Office  refuse  to 
allow  that  system  to  continue  ? — No. 

3576.  Kot  in  some  cases  ? — Yes,  because  of  the 
noise  and  trouble  caused  by  the  boys  who  were 
sent  from  the  newspaper  office. 

3577.  They  did  refuse  in  that  case  ? — Because 
of  the  trouble  given,  but  not  as  a  rule. 

3578.  Did  not  the  Post  Office  refuse  to  give 
messages  to  an^  messenger  whatever  who  was 
sent,  and  insist  in  certain  offices  on  sending  tlieir 
own  messenffers?  —  The  postmaster  in  such,  a 
case  acts  wiuout  instructions. 

3579.  Have  you  sought  information  upon  that 
special  point  ? — I  can  say  that  a  London  news- 
paper is  in  the  habit  of  sending  a  messenger  on 
every  race-day  of  any  importance  for  its  mes- 
sages. 

3580.  And  outside  London  is  that  also  the 
case  ? — Yes,  1  know  they  are  sent  for  in  many 
cases. 

3581.  Does  your  experience  lead  you  to  sup- 
pose that  mine  is  exceptional,  when  1  say  that  I 
nave  known  the  case  tiuit  I  refer  to  ? — I  should 
think  it  was  very  exceptional. 

3582.  You  spoke  about  the  Act  of  Parliament 
requiring  all  payments  to  be  made  by  stamp  only ; 
is  that  rule  enforced  in  the  case  of  ordinivy 
telegrams  ? — Yes,  it  is. 

3583.  Are  there  any  instructions  given  to  the 
clerks  not  to  receive  money  ? — If  a  clerk  re- 
ceives money  he  puts  a  stamp  upon  the  message 
form  nt  once. 

3584.  Has  that  ever  been  attempted  in  the  case 
of  press  messages? — A  large  number  of  messages 
are  prepaid ;  dLout  6,000  L  worth  in  a  year. 

3585.  The  messages  are  all  prepaid  practically, 
are  they  not  ? — Yes,  by  the  plan  I  mentioned. 

3586.  That  plan,  I  think  you  explained,  was, 
that  the  newspapers  are  required  to  deposit  the 
average  cost  of  one  month's  sending  ? —Yes,  in  the 
case  of  newspapers,  and,  in  the  case  of  oesociaF- 
tions,  a  month  or  six  weeks. 

3587.  How  much  does  the  Association  deposit? 
— £.  1,500. 

3588.  And  the  Central  News,  how  much? — 
I  think  it  is  1,000/.  now. 

3589.  Their  messages  are  reallv  prepaid? — 
Tes ;  hut  in  tiieir  case  we  have  to  keep  accounts 
and  render  them  before  we  get  the  money  due 
for  the  transmission  of  the  messages. 

3590.  Would  it  be  practicable  to  work  the 
sjstem  without  keeping  accounts? — Quite  prac- 
ticable. 

3591.  In  what  way  ? — ^They  could  be  paid  for 
as  each  message  was  handed  in ;  that  is  to  say, 
BO  soon  as  this  counting  together  and  averaging 
is  given  up. 

3592.  As  regards  averaging,  you  do  not  ave- 
rage upon  the  prepaid  messages  at  all,  do  you? 
— Avers^g  only  applies  to  market  reports. 

3593.  The  system  you  at  present  adopt  was 
not  adopted,  I  understand,  without  full  disooBsion, 
by  the  Post  Office  ? — It  was  adopted  after  full 
discussion. 

3594.  The  Post  Office  contended  that  the 
system  whicH  was  finally  adopted  was  not  that 
required  by  the  Act  of  Parliament? — ^Yes,  as  it 
does  now. 

3595.  And  the  Press  Association  contended  to 
the  contrary,  did  it  not? — They  did  contend  to 
the  contrary. 

3596.  as  the  Post  Office  solicitor  consulted 
on  the  matter  ?— He  was  not 
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3597.  Who  then  was  consulted  in  the  matter? 
— It  was  decided  after  discussion  between  the 
officers  <)£  the  Post  Office  and  of  the  Press  Asso- 
ciation. 

3598.  It  was  decided,  after  8  discussion  between 
the  officers  of  the  Post  Office  and  the  Press 
Association,  that  the  system  adopted  up  to  the 
end  of  last  year  was  that  which  the  Act  in- 
tended ;  is  that  so  ? — No,  it  was  not  so ;  it  was 
a  concession  to  the  Press  Association. 

3599.  Were  nottbe  two  parties  in  contention? 
— They  were. 

3600.  Upon  what  ground  did  the  public  de- 
partment concede  anything  not  lawful  to  a 
private  association  ? — We  considered  that  it  did 
not  carry  out  the  exact  terms  of  the  Act. 

8601.  You  considered  that  it  was  not  a  proper 
interpretation  of  the  Act?- — Yes. 

3602.  Your  position  is  that  during  those  years 
^ou  gratuitously  gave  out  of  the  public  funds  an 
illegal  subsidy  to  a  private  association  ?—  It  was 
not  a  private  association ;  it  was  an  association  of 
public  newspapers. 

3603.  With  reference  to  its  being  a  public 
association,  you  are  aware  of  its  being  an  ordi- 
narjt  limited  company  ? — It  is  an  association  of 
public  newspapers. 

3604.  An  association  of  newspaper  proprietors? 
— I  should  have  said  an  assodaticm  of  newspaper 
proprietors. 

3605.  Who  are  not  by  any  means  endowed 
with  any  special  title  to  be  considered  as  a  public 
body?— No;  the  contention  was  upon  the  part 
of  the  Press  Association,  that  this  concession 
would  benefit  the  press  and  the  public,  chiefly 
the  public. 

3606.  The  Press  Association  contended  that 
you  were  doing  notJIiing  more  than  you  were 
ehtitied  to  do  according  to  tiie  strict  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Act,  did  it  not  ? — Yes,  and  they  do  so- 
now. 

Mr.  Goldsmid. 

3607.  And  you  contend  the  other  -wAyl — 
Yes,  we  have  taken  further  advice,  and  we 
believe  that  their  contention  is  wrong. 

Dr.  Cameron, 

3608.  Therefore  is  it  not  rather  an  extreme 
measure  to  make  an  important  change  in  what 
has  been  the  acknowledged  practice,  believed  at 
least  by  one  party  not  to  be  gratuitous,  but  to  be 
their  just  due  under  the  Act  of  Parliament, 
without  taking  some  legal  opinion  upon  the  sub* 
ject? — We  have  good  legal  opinion  upon  the 
subject,  and  we  have  no  doubt  tnat  our  mterjffe- 
tation  is  right. 

3609.  Is  that  an  opinion  of  counsel? — Yes, 
an  opinion  of  counsel. 

3610.  The  Postmaster  General,  in  his  report, 
disclaims  any  desire  to  make  any  sweepng  change? 
— ^Yes,  he  does. 

3611.  Do  you  consider  that  the  proposed 
change  as  regards  press  telegrams  would  be  a 
sweeping  change  ? — -I  do  not  think  it  would. 

3612.  Would  it  not  be  a  sweeping  change  to 
chu^  the  Hull  newspaper  1<.,  and  the  Man-^ 
Chester  newspaper  4  d  for  100  words  ?— It  would 
be  a  considerable  addition  to  the  chaise. 

3613.  May  I  ask  what  you  consider  would  be  a 
sweeping  change  on  an  average  2^  d.  chaxgfi  1 — If 
we  charge  10 «. 

3614.  With  regard  to  spedal  wires,  did  I 
understand  you  to  state  that* you  considered 
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500/.  rather  a  email  charge  for  Scotch  special 
virea  ? — I  do  not  think  so ;  I  sud  we  did  not 
make  so  much  profit  out  of  them. 

3615.  You  are  aware,  are  you  not,  of  the  prin- 
ciple upon  which  the  special  wire  charge  was 
made  ;  will  you  explain  the  circumstances  under 
which  that  charge  was  made? — The  companies 
charged  for  special  wires  at  the  rate  of  500/. 
under  100  miles ;  600  /:  up  to  200  miles,  to  Soot- 
land  750    and  to  Ireland  1^000 1 

3616.  The  principle  upon  which  all  other 
postal  charges'  in  the  telegraph  charges  were 
made  was  the  adoption  of  a  general  minimum 
charge,  was  it  not? — Yes. 

3617.  The  Post  Office  adopted  the  500/., 
which  was  the  minimum  chaise? — Yea,  but 
which  was  never  paid,  because  no  newspaper 
ever  took  a  wire  at  500/. 

3618.  But  that  was  according  to  the  tariff? — 
Tea,  but  no  newspaper  was  teeing  it ;  I  should 
say,  in  addition  to  that,  that  spe«dal  wires  under 
the  company  were  only  workea  from  seven  in  the 
evening  till  three  in  the  morning,  whereas  now 
they  work  from  six  in  the  evening  till  six  in  the 
morning. 

3619.  How  many  wires  are  worked  during 
that  time  ?— 'All  of  them ;  not  continuously,  bat 
for  portions  of  the  time. 

3620.  What  additional  expense  does  that  in- 
volve ? — It  involves  the  expense  of  half  the  time 
for  the  extra  clerks,  a  clerk  s  service  being  eight 
hours,  whereas  we  have  to.  provide  for  12  hours' 
duty. 

3621.  That  is  the  entire  difference  between 
the  present  arrangement  and  the  former  one,  is 
it  not? — No,  the  wires  were  formerly  worked 
from  the  telegraph  offices  in  London  to  Edin- 
burgh and  Glasgow ;  they  are  now  worked  from 
and  to  the  newspaper  offices.  - 

3622.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  that  has  inoreased 
TOur revenue? — Yes, but  by  a  very  small  amount; 
by  the  amount  received  from  the  private  wires. 

3623.  And  if  you  consider  accommodation  to 
the  clerks  of  any  importance,  that  accommodation 
is  provided  for  you  ? — The  accommodation  being 
provided  in  our  offices,  and  the  instruments  not 
bong  used  there,  the  accommodation  is  not  made 
use  of,  while  on  the  other  hand,  it  saves  the  cost 
to  the  newspaper  offices,  and  the  time  of  going 
backward  and  forward  to  the  head  tele^aph  offices. 

3624.  Yon  spoke  of  making  a  difference  be- 
tween messages  deliveml  by  wire  and  messaeea 
delivered  by  hand ;  how  would  you  work  that 
out  in  the  case  of  London  ? — Each  messi^e  sent 
out  from  the  central  office  would  be  charged  at 
the  2d,  rate,  and  those  messages  sent  on  by 
another  wire  for  delivery  would  lie  charged  the 
full  1«.  rate. 

3625.  How  would  you  discriminate  between 
messages  addressed  to  a  dozen  London  news- 
papers ;  would  you  send  them  to  the  nearest 
telegraph  office  ? — Yes,  as  a  rule ;  they  would, 
as  a  rule,  idl  be  within  the  delivery  of  the  head 
office. 

3626.  So  in  that  case  you  would  have  half-a- 
dozen  London  newspapers  in  the  Central  District 
wfcy  2rf.  per  100  words,  and  another  in  the  West 
Central  District  paying  1  s.  for  the  same  message? 
— That  would  not  happen,  because  the  newspaper 
offices  all  lie  in  the  same  delivei^. 

3627.  Without  exception  ? — The  newspapers 
which  would  take  a  huge  amount  of  news  would 
Ue  in  the  same  delivery. 
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Dr.  Canwron— continued. 

3628.  But  local  newspapers  ?— The  local  news- 
papers do  not  take  the  news  at  all, 

3629.  Such  would  be  the  effect,  according  to 
your  proposal,  supposing  the  newspaper  offices 
to  be  m  the  least  scattered  ? — That  mi^t  be,  but 
it  might  be  conridered  right  to  charge  them  (mly 
the  one  rate. 

Mr.  Leveton  Qower. 

3630.  Am  I  right  in  understanding  that  in 

?our  opinion  you  were  not  bound  by  the  Act  of 
'arliament  to  make  these  concessions  to  the 
Press  Association  ? — No, 

3631.  But  at  the  same  time  there  was  nothing 
in  the  Act  which  might  preclude  you  from  doing 
so  ? — Under  the  terms  of  the  Act  we  may  make 
concessions. 

3632.  I  suppose  the  objections  which  you  have 
pointed  out  to  those  concessions  have  arisen 
from  practical  experience  ? — Yes,  the  objections 
have  arisen  from  practical  experience. 

Chairman, 

3633.  The  honourable  Member  for  Glasgow 
asked  you  whether  the  Postmaster  General  when  , 
he  recommended  in  his  report  that  the  non-paying 
offices  should  not  be  discontinued,  did  not  lay 
down  the  principle  that  you  should  not  diminish 
the  facilities  ^ven  to  the  press ;  now,  is  it  not  the 
case  that  the  Postmaster  General  recommended 
that  in  regard  to  lion-paying  offices,  they  should 
not  be  discontinued,  because  he  found  that  they 
were  so  rapidly  paying  ? — That  is  the  case. 

3634.  And  that  between  1872  and  1874  the 
non-paying  offices  decreased  to  the  extent  of  one- 
half?— That  is  so. 

3635.  Is  it  the  case  that  vou  find  that  the  use 
by  the  press  of  the  telegraph  system  is  beginning 
to  pay  you  better?  —  Except  as  regards  the 
special  messi^es,  the  loss  continuet^ 

3636.  Is  there  any  indication  that  that  loss 
is  disappearing  ? — I  am  afraid  there  is  none. 

Dr.  Cfimernn. 

3637.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  the  Post  Office  is  at 
present  adding  a  non-paying  branch  to  the  tele- 
graph system  of  the  country  by  the  acquisition 
of  nie  Orkney  and  Shetiand  telegraph  system  ? 
— The  Post  Office  has  not  yet  acquired  that 
system. 

3638.  Ihe  negotiations,  as  I  understand,  are 
all  but  completed  ? — ^They  are. 

Chairman. 

3639.  Now  I  wish  to  complete  your  evidence 
upon  the  two  points  contained  in  the  Postmaster 
General's  Report ;  I  think  the  Postmaster 
General  had  a  strong  objection  to  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Treasury,  that  there  should  be 
a  uniform  rate  of  a  penny  per  word?— Yes. 

3640.  Because  he  considered,  did  he  not,  that 
that  would  largely  increase  the  expense  to  the 
public  ? — That  is  so. 

3641.  It  has  been  su^ested  to  this  Committee 
in  evidence  that  you  might  have  a  6  </.  rate  for 
12  words  including  ad£e8ses;  have  you  con- 
sidered that  matter  ? — I  have  considered  it. 

3642.  What  is  your  opinion  with  reference  to 
that  1 — My  opinion  is  tiiat  if  would  simply  mean 
raiang  the  rate  to  the  public 

3643.  How  many  words  are  there  upon  the 
average  in  the  addresses  of  telegrams  ?  — 
Twelve. 

u  3  3644.  Of 


Hr.  Patey. 
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Iflx.  JPlB^.  C%aAiBMn--ooBtinue(l. 
1  ~M  3644.  Of  which  four  are  from  the  sender  and 

9J**?y     eight  are  to  the  perBon  sent  ?— Yes. 

3645.  How  maDy  words  are  in  the  text  of  a 
memage  ? — Seventeen  on  tlie  vrerage. 

3646.  Making^  words  in  the  whole  telegram? 
-^Yes. 

3647.  Besides  the  office  words  which  are  sent 
also  ?— Yes. 

3648.  Which  amount  to  how  many  more  ? — 
From  four  to  five, 

3G4S.  t  hat  is  under  the  improved  8y«tem,  is 
it  not? — Yes. 

3650.  What  do  you  consider  is  the  average 
cost  of  a  telegram  to  the  department? — From 
StLiodd. 

3651.  Then  wliat  is  your  objection  to  the  pro- 
posed 6  d.  rate  for  12  words  ? — That  we  should 
have  a  loss  upon  every  telegram  for  which  6  d, 
was  paid. 

3652.  For  such  few  words  it  would  not  cost 
9  d.,  would  it  ? — It  would  not  cost  that,  but  it 
would  not  cost  much  less..  The  additional  words 
do  not  copt  U8  a  very  large  amount  of  money, 

3653.  Would  not  local  telegrams  be  consider- 
ably cheapo  than  distant  telegrams? — They 
certainly  would  be. 

3654.  If  that  system  were  applied  as  a  local 
rate,  do  not  you  think  it  might  pay  ? — I  hardly 
think  it  would. 

3655.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  the  addresses 
just  now  are  sometimes  carried  to  an  extreme 
length  ? — No  doubt  they  are,  but  on  the  average 
the  number  of  words  is  not  more  than  1 2,  and 
therefore,  as  the  old  comptmies  allowed  ten,  you 
can  hardly  say  that  the  privilege  has  been 
abused. 

3656.  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  telegram,  in  which 
the  address  amounts  to  38  words ;  do  not  yon 
think  that  if  you  included  the  addresses  in  the 
total  number  of  words  to  be  allowed  for  the 
shilling,  the  public  would  soon  learn  to  economise 
both  the  adih'esses  and  the  text  ? — Yes. 

3657.  Supposing,  for  instance,  24  words  were 
sent  for  1  that  would  be  five  words  less,  would 
it  not,  than  it  generally  is  at  present,  namely, 
29?— Yes. 

3658.  Do  you  think  that  the  public  would  not 
soon  learn  to  economise  both  the  text  and  the 
addiesse^soaatohave  eqndifacilitie8with24  words 
for  1  s.f  as  they  have  at  present  ? — I  think  thej 
would,  but  I  am  afraid  uiey  would  try  to  mini- 
mise more  in  the  address  than  in  the  text,  there- 
fore the  cost  to  us  would  be  greater. 

3659.  You  mean  that  the  eases  of  imperfect 
addresses  would  increase  your  trouble  in  de- 
livery ? — Yes. 

3660.  But  still  allowi)^  that  it  only  makes  a 
differenoe  of  three  words  in  tlie  address,  and  two 
in  the  text?— You  cannot  make  an  address  in 
many  co^es  under  nine  words* 

3661.  You  are  aware  that  foreign  telegrams 
do  not  taausmit  the  address  of  the  sender  unlesa 
it  is  required,  but  only  the  addresft  of  &e  re- 
ceiver?— Yes. 

3662.  Do  not  you  think  that  a  similar  plan 
might  be  adopted  iq.  this  country  ?-*-It  might  be. 

3663.  A  uniform  rate  1  «.  ibr  24  words 
would  give,  would  it  not^  ^'uoi  &<ulity-  to  the 
public  if'auch  a  plan-  were  adopted ?-^It  might; 
we  have  at  present  under  consideration  the  role 
that  all  counter  clerks  should  ask  the  sender*  of 
messages  to  cut  down  thov  adcfaresBaa  where  they 
are  not  necessary. 


Chairman — continued! 

3664.  But  is  it  not  the  ease  that  the  local  tele- 
grams in  XfOndon  sent  at  a  charge  of  1  s.  are  in- 
creasing 60  fast  that  there  seems  to  be  scarcely  a 
demand  for  a  reduction  to  6  ^.  ? — That  is  so. 

3665.  The  number  of  messages  of  that  kind 
amounts  to  20,000  a  week,  does  it  not  ? — Yes ; 
the  number  has  increased  from  5,000  a  week  in 
1870  to  20,000  BOW. 

3666.  Supposing  you  reduced  the  charge  for 
local  telegrams  in  London,  to  6«.,  how  many 
more  would  it  require  to  make  it  pay  ? — At  least 
40,000. 

3667.  Would  it  pay  at  double  the  number? — 
No,  I  mean  40,000  in  addition  to  die  present 

20,000. 

3668.  Have  you  office  accommodation  at  pre- 
sent either  in  the  country  or  in  the  London  offices 
to  meet  an  additional  20,000  messages  a  week  ?' — 
Not  in  the  central  office,  but  in  tho  district 
offices  we  have. 

3669.  Do  domestic  messages  form  a  large  part 
of  the  number  of  mess^es  which  are  sent  in  the 
country  ? — Only  a  small  jwrtion. 

3670.  With  regard  to  local  telegrams  in  such 
places  as  Manchester  and  Liverpool,  would  you 
expect  a  large  increase  in  them  ? — From  inquiries 
which  we  have  made  there  arc  ve^y  few  such 
telegrams  at  present,  and  very  few  are  expected. 

Formerly  the  telegraph  companies 
charged  for  tho  addresses,  did  they  not  ? — ^Hiey 
did  at  one  time. 

3672.  They  then  used  to  send  10  words  free, 
did  they  not? — Yes,  10  words  in  the  address  free. 

3673.  Do  you  know  why  the  telegraph  com- 
panies abandoned  the  charge  for  addresses? — 
Partly  owing  to  competition  by  other  companies, 
aad  partly  owing  to  l^e  difficult  of  dehvering 
the  telegrams  from  imperfect  addresses. 

3674.  Would  not  the  reduction  of  short  tele- 
grams to  6cf.,  cause  all  telegrams  like  racing 
messages  to  be  sent  separately  ? — It  might. 

3675.  Do  you  see  any  reason  why  those  stock 
messages  and  domestio  messages  should  be  trans- 
mitted at  the  lowest  rate  ? — No,  I  do  not. 

3676.  You  tliink  the  reason  is  the  other  way? 
—Ida 

3«77.  The  Postmaster  Graeral  speaks  about 
the  abuse  of  free  messages  upon  the  railways? — 
He  does. 

36 7S.  Are  Hiere  many  abuses?  —  A  great 
number. 

.  3679.  What  is  the  law  with  regard  to  the 
necessity  of  sending  free  messages  by  railways  ? 
— The  Poet  Office  is  compelled  to  send  messages 
free  on  behalf  of  cerUun  railway  companies,  under 
Sub-head  (7.  of  iha  dth  olause  of  the  9th  section 
of  the  Aet  of  180e,-uiider  which  it  has  to  trans- 
mit messages  free  to  and  from  any  foreign 
station. 

3680.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  term,  foreign 
station  ? — It  is  diffiouH  to  define.  Hinder  the  iSd 
companies  it  had  tiie  meaning  of  a  station  in  a 
town  apart  from  a  railwf^  station. 

3681.  The  object,  I  presume,  of  that  provision 
in  the  A-ct  was  that  messages  should  be  sent  ibr 
raiLwi^  purpoees  only  ? — ^Yesi 

aeea.  Will  you  state  to  the  Coramittiee  the 
growth  of  messageft  from  WIX  to  last  year  ?—• 
Dnring  a  week  in  ^ptembor  1870'  we  sent  on 
behalf  of  the  railway  eompanies  1,494  messages ; 
in  1S7'1,  in  the  owre^onding  week,  2,583  mes* 
sages ;  in  1«72,  3,554 ;  in  1»73,  4,445 ;  in  18T4, 
5,109  ;  and  in  1875,  4,872  messages. 

3683.  Why 
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Ckairmetn — coniinuad. 

3683.  Whv  was  the  number  less  in  1875?— 
Because  we  had  previously  raised  a  large  number 
of  objectioos,  having  loukcd  into  the  nature  of 
ihe  messages,  and  because  we  had  stopped  the 
tiransmission  of  a  large  number. 

3684.  One  of  the  meseages  which  you  objected 
to  as  being  sent  for  railway  purposes  was  from  a 
director  asking  for  a  box  of  pills  to  be  sent  to 
him? — Yes, 

3685.  How  did  he  defend  tiiat  message  ? — He 
stated  that  he  was  ill  at  the  time  he  sent  the 
xaestu^c,  that  he  had  to  attend  a  meeting  of  bis 
company  in  three  or  four  days'  timcj  and  that  it 
was  necessary  the  pills  should  reach  him  by  that 
night's  poet  in  order  that  he  might  be  enabled 
to  attend. 

3686.  You  find  that  this  is  a  franking  privilege, . 
and  that   franking  privileges  upon  almost  all 
occasions  are  liable  to  be  abused  ? — That  is  bo. 

3687.  The  Postmaster  General  has  recom- 
mended that  this  privilege  should  be  bought 
from  the  railway  companies  ? — Yes. 

3688.  Ut>on  fair  terms  ?— Yes. 

3689.  Oi  course  a  statutory  power  would  be 
required  for  that  puvjiose,  would  it  not? — It 
would  be  required. 

3690.  Have'  the  railway  companies  speaking 
-wires  of  their  own  which  they  fully  use  ? — Under 
Section  2  of  the  9th  clause  of  the  Act  of  1868, 
the  Post  Office  had  to  hand  over  to  the  railway 
ccHnpanies  the  wires  which  they  used  wholly,  and 
also  the  wires  of  which  they  had  the  partial  use,  but 
which  belonged  to  the  telegraph  companies,  in 
order  that  tne  railway  companies  mi^ht  Iiave  a 
complete  system  of  telegraphs  for  carrying  on  their 
own  business  on  their  own  system. 

3691.  The  railway  companies  could  put  on 
more  if  they  desired  to  do  so  ? — Yes,  certainly. 

3602.  Supposing  that  the  free  passes  were 
taken  away  along  the  wires,  might  it  not  inter- 
fere with  the  train  service  of  the  railways  ? — No, 
because  they  would  be  able  to  put  up  extra  wires 
upon  their  railway  by  the  money  which  they  re- 
oeived  from  us. 

3693.  Is  it  not  the  case,  for  instance,  that  mes- 
sages are  sent  by  railways  for  the  regulation  of 
hotels  and  steamers,  which  you  consider  as  not 
being  fairly  within  the  intention  of  the  Act? — Yes, 
they  do  so  send  them,  and  inasmuch  as  the  Post 
Office  derives  no  benefit  from  their  connection 
with  hotels  and  steamers,  we  conceive  that  that 
was  never  intended  by  the  Act. 

3694.  Perhaps  you  can  tell  me  what  is  the 
justification  for  the  Postmaster  General's  recom- 
mendation that  3  d.  A  message  should  be  chained 
for  every  message  taken  upon  a  railway? — The 
justification  is  that  we  have  to  pay  out  of  each 
message  a  condderable  «nount;  in  no  case  less 
than  3  d.;  and  in  many  cases  6d.  to  the  railway 
company  for  dealing  with  the  message.  The 
railway  stations  we  open  ibr  the  convenience  of 
the  public  in  places  where  it  would  not  pay  the 
department  to  have  an  office  of  its  own,  therefore, 
by  the  opening  of  a  railway  station  as  a  telegraph 
station,  the  public  gets  a  great  convenience,  and 
Baves  a  considerable  amount  of  cost. 

3695.  As  I  understand,  you  say  that  if  it  were 
not  for  the  convenience  of  the  travelling  public  it 
mizht  not  have  been  to  your  interest  to  open 
rwway  stations  at  all  ? — ^It  is  not  only  the  tra- 
relling  public  that  is  concerned ;  the  travelling 
public  do  not  really  send  any  huge  amount  of  the 
tdegrams  which  are  handed  in      the  railwaj 
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stations ;  the  greater  portion  of  the  telegrams 

handed  in  at  railway  stations  ore  from  residents 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  those  stations,  and  those 
stations  have  been  opened  for  the  convenience  of 
those  residents,  although  it  would  not  pay  us  to 
open  a  telegraph  station  of  our  own. 

3696.  Have  you  any  estimate  of  how  many 
railway  messages  are  to  residents  and  how  many 
are  to  travellers  ?  

3697.  How  many  railway  stations  have  been 
shut  up? — About  100. 

3698.  Were  they  shut  up  as  being  nou'paying? 
— No,  chiefly  l>eGau6e  they  were  not  required  for 
the  convenience  of  the  public,  and  as  upon  each 
message  handed  in  at  a  railway  station  the  de- 
partmeut  made  a  considerable  lose,  it  was  oon- 
sidered  better  to  close  them. 

Mr.  Goldtmid. 

3699.  How  do  you  prove  tiie  loss  ? — It  is  no 
gain ;  in  many  cases  we  pay  6d,  to  ihe  railway 
company. 

3700.  But  if  you  pay  the  railway  company 
something  for  it  you  could  only  charge  less  fisr 
that  message  to  yourself,  because  you  do  less 
with  it,  and  you  are  chaining  upon  the  same  nte 
as  for  an  ordinary  message? — But  the  railway 
company  does  not  deliver  the  message  ;  it  only 
takes  it,  perhaps,  a  mile,  and  hands  it  over  to  us 
to  take,  perhaps,  200  miles. 

Chairman, 

3701.  Is  it  not  the  case,  also,  that  the  telegraph 
is  worked  by  the  railway  derks  ? — Yes,  it  is. 

3702.  Does  that  cause  the  difierence  in  the 
cost,  because  you  pay  &d.  to  the  railway  com- 
pany for  giving  you  the  services  of  tiie  clerks  in 
working  the  telegraph  ? — ^Yes. 

3703.  That  expense  is  saved  you  in  working  in 
anotiier  direction  ? — But  3  rf.  is  considerably  more 
than  it  would  cost  us  to  do  the  work  winch  the 
railway  company  had  done. 

Mr.  Goldsmid, 

3704.  By  establishing  no  office,  you  economise 
all  the  office  expenses  you  would  otherwise  incur? 
— Yes;  but  if  we  pay  the  railway  company  6  d. 
for  a  message,  we  have  only  got  6 1/.  to  cover  the 
cost  of  from  8  (i.  to  9  r^.  to  us. 

Colonel  A  lexander, 

3705.  With  regard  to  the  establishment  of 
telegraph  offices  in  particular  places,  I  have  seen 
a  telegraph  office  established  in  a  little  village 
with  a  very  small  population,  while  to  much  more 
important  places  in  the  same  neighbourhood  no 
Bueh  accommodation  is  given ;  <hi  what  prindpie 
are  telegraph  offices  granted  or  refused  i — [Jpon 
the  principle  of  tiieir  paying  or  not  paying. 

3706.  But  then  I  may  mention  that  in  tiie 
place  to  which  I  refer,  it  is  the  talk  of  the  whole 
neighbourhood  that  the  telegraph  office  should  be 
established  in  tiiis  littie  place,  with  a  population 
of  perhaps  not  more  than  600  people,  and  no 
trade,  whereas  in  the  same  neighbourhood  there 
is  a  place  of  much  more  importance  containing 
upwards  of  2,000  people,  with  a  considerable 
cotton  trade ;  can  you  at  all  explain  the  oir- 
euiBBtancefl? — I  do  not  thii^  I  could  answer  that 
question  without  knowing  the  names  of  tiie 
^aces. 

3707.  I  allude  to  two  places  in  Ayrshire, 
Torbolton  and  Cotrine;  the  formiBr  is  a  verv 
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email  place  with  a  veiy  incoDuderable  popula- 
tion, and  no  trade,  whereaB,  in  the  latter,  there 
is  a  population  of  more  than  2,000,  and  a  con- 
siderable cotton  trade ;  in  the  former  there  is  a 
telegraph  station,  whereas  in  the  latter  it  has 
been  refused ;  how  do  70a  acconnt  for  ike  cir- 
cumstance that  the  application  of  Catrine  for  a 
telegraph  office  has  been  persistently  refused  ? — I 
thiuK  it  must  have  been  refused  because  we 
did  not  think  that  a  telegraph  station  would 
pay  at  Catrine. 

3708.  Then  why  should  yon  suppose  that  a 
telegraph  office  would  be  likely  to  pay  in  Tar- 
bolton? — I  do  not  remember  when  that  office 
was  opened ;  I  think  it  was  opened  a  few  years 
ago,  when  we  did  not  look  so  cuefnlly  into 
tel^^raph  offices  not  paying.  • 

Mr.  Cubitt 

3709.  What  number  of  telegrams  fail  in  deli- 
very on  account  of  imperfection  in  the  addresses  ? 
— I  cannot  tell  you  tnat,  because  when  a  tele- 
gram cannot  be  delivered,  we  endeavour  to  get  a 
better  address. 

3710.  Then  you  take  connderable  trouble  for- 
the  convenience  of  the  public  in  endeavouring  to 
deliver  the  telegram? — Yes. 

3711.  That  cost  you  think  would  be  very 
much  increased^  if  the  addresses  were  charged  in 
Ihe  number  of  words  ? — Yes,  I  think  it  would. 

Dr.  Cameron.  , 

3712.  You  have  stated  that  the  average  cost 
of  telegrams  is  from  %  d.  to  9  cf. ;  upon  what 
ground  do  you  base  your  calculations  ?— Upon 
^e  act  of  handling  ue  message  at  the  various 
offices  through  which  it  passes.  In  the  return 
which  I  handed  to  the  Committee,  I  think  you 
will  find  that  the  cost  varies  from  1  d.  to  1}  d,  for 
transmission ;  every  telegram  is  transmitted  at 
least  once.  There  is,  therefore,  first,  the  payment 
ibr  the  message  when  handed  in,  then  for  its 
receipt  at  the  transmitting  office,  then  for  its 
being  forwarded  from  the  teansmitting  office,  then 
for  its  receipt  at  the  delivery  office,  and  next  for 
the  delivery,  to  which  must  be  added  the  cost  of 
stationery,  and  a  proportionate  cost  of  the  charge 
for  the  way  leave  and  maintenance  of  the  wires 
and  instruments  over  which  it  passes,  r^t  of 
offices,  and  so  on. 

3713.  How  much  do  yon  calculate  for  the  cost 
of  rent,  stationery,  and  maintenance  of  instru- 
ments ? — I  arrive  at  it  in  this  way  :  that  for  the 
message  will  be  paid  I  d.  at  die  office  where  it 
is  handed  in ;  \\  d.  for  receipt  at  the  transmitting 
office ;  l\d.  for  its  bebg  forwarded  from  tiiat  office ; 
\\d.  for  its  receipt  at  the  delivery  office ;  1  d.  for 
delivery,  and  \  d.  for  the  stationery  forms  that  are 
used,  and  the  remainder  for  proportion  of  rent,  &c., 
of  offices,  way  leave,  and  maintenance  of  wires 
and  instruments. 

3714.  You  must  be  tiJdng  a  ver^  lai^e  and 
extreme  case ;  the  cost  in  I^ndon  is  less  lhan 
\\d.  per  operation  ? — Yes. 

3715.  In  Glasgow  and  Birmingham  it  is  l^cf. 
too?— Yes. 

371ti.  The  cost  of  transmission,  I  believe,  as 
was  stated  by  another  witness,  is  less  than  the 
eost  of  fmirai^ing  and  reception  ? — ^No,  I  do  not 
think  it  can  be. 

3717.  It  was  stated  by  the  last  witness  that  it 
was;  possibly  you  do  not  recollect  that  Mr. 
Baines  gave  evidence  npon  the  same  eabject>  and 
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that  he  stated  the  cost  af  a  very  much  lower 
figure ;  what  do  you  make  out  the  cost  of 
himdling? — I  make  out  the  cost  5^  d. 

3718.  Mr.  Baines  makes  the  cost  out  from  Ad. 
to  5d,  ? — I  think  he  said  it  was  5  and  that 
yon  might  take  off  something  in  some  cases. 

3719.  You  are  now  4d.  or  6d.  above  Mr. 
Baines's  cost,  because  he  makes  out  the  cost  of 
handling  to  be  4  J.  or  5  d.t  and  you  make  it  out 
to  be  8  2.  or  9  (f.  How  do  you  make  up  your 
diflerence  between  the  cost  of  handlibg  and  tlie 
total  cost? — There  is  nothing  given  for  st*- 
tionery. 

3720.  You  put  down  a  halfpenny  for  stationery? 
— Yes.  Then  I  think  Mr.  Baines  did  not  include 
the  delivery ;  there  is  1  d.  for  delivery. 

3721.  But  that  is  a  very  large  sum  if  you  look 
at  the  Estimates  ? — You  will  find  in  all  the  small 
offices  that  we  always  pay  1  d.,  and  in  some 
cases  2  d. 

3722.  But  in  many  cases  it  is  ^  rf.  and  |  is 

it  not  ? — In  some  cases. 

3723.  And  in  a  number  (Sf  others  it  is  a  weekly 
wage  ? — Yes. 

3724.  You  put  down  1  d.,  do  yon  not? — Yes. 

3725.  That  makes  1|  rf.?— Yes. 

3726.  Then  you  have  4d.  or  5rf.  to  account 
for  ? — Mr.  Baines  starts  with  5  d. ;  then  take  1  dL- 
for  delivery,  and  |(/.  more,  you  arrive  at6^i£. 
altogether. 

3727.  Take  6|  d. ;  you  have  to  go  up  to  9d.  ? 
—Eightpence  or  9d.,t  said. 

3728.  We  have  still  ajrf.  to  account  for? — 
Out  of  the  \^d.  or  2Jrf.  there  is  the  cost  of  way- 
leave  and  maintenance  and  the  cost  of  super- 
vision, which  is  not  included  from  the  head  office  ; 
the  cost  of  account  keeping,  the  uniforms,  and  so 
on,  and  various  incidental  expenses. 

3729.  Ton  have  included  rent  in  that  estimate, 
have  you  not? — Yes. 

3730.  Taking  all  the  expenses,  as  the  Post 
Office  is  conducted  at  a  loss,  the  cost  of  mesaagea 
at  the  present  moment  must  be  above  1  must 
it  not? — No ;  because  a  great  many  of  the  ex- 
penses are  not  incidental  to  the  messages.  The 
business  is  not  conducted  at  a  loss;  it  is  con- 
ducted at  a  profit;  but  the  profit  is  not  sufficient 
to  pay  interest  upon  capitaL 

3731.  At  what  profit  is  the  Telegrwh  Depart- 
ment conducted? — The  net  revenue  for  the  year 
ending  3l8t  December  1875,  was  164,000  /. 

3732.  If  you  include  rent,  way-leaves,  and 
maintenance  in  striking  the  cost  of  this  messa^ 
at  8  or  9  d.j  do  you  include  interest  upon  capi- 
tal ? — I  am  excluding  interest. 

3733.  Upon  what  principle  do  you  exclude  it; 
I  say  that  rent  and  interest  upon  capital  fall 
within  the  same  cat^ory ;  if  you  include  one, 
why  should  yon  exclude  the  other? — You  might 
include  it. 

3734.  Therefore,  if  in  including  all  legitimate 
charges  it  follows  that  the  Post  Office  is  con- 
ducted at  a  loss,  each  messi^e  must  cost  above  a 
shilling  ? — Yes,  on  that  basis. 

3735.  So  that  your  estimate  of  8d.  or  Bd.ia 
not  exhaustive  and  not  correct ;  it  is  at  least  3  c£. 
short  of  the  mark  ? — But  that  cost  is  involved  by 
other  things,  not  on  account  of  ordinary  mes- 
sages, but  press  messages  which,  we  confess,  are 
conducted  at  a  loss. 

3736.  What  is  the  loss  upon  press  messages?— 
Twenty  tiiousand  pounds. 

3737.  What  is  tne  Ices  npon  railway  messages  ? 

—We 
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— "We  estimate  that  we  should  receive  from 
4,000  /.  to  5,000  /.  a  year. 

3738.  And  what  are  the  otiier  losbes? — We 
expended  33,000  /.  last  year  in  eztenuona,  and 
31,000/.  in  pensions. 

3739.  The  Postmaster  General  in  his  retam 
excludes  a  number  of  chaises  which  he  says  are 
at  present  made  agunst  revenue,  but  improperly  ? 
—Yes. 

3740.  And  he  reduces  the  loss,  exclusive  of 
those,  to  55,000 1.  a  year  ? — Yes,  spread  over  the 
whole  period. 

3741.  Of  that  loss  yon  account  for  20,000  L 
by  press  messages,  and  6J0OOI.  by  railway 
messages  ? — Yes. 

3742.  That  gives  you  25,000    ?— Yes. 

3743.  Leaving  still  a  loss  of  30,000 1  to  be 
accounted  for  ? — Yes. 

3744.  If  excluding  press  and  nulway  messages, 
yon  find  that  the  cost  of  dealing  with  all  the 
pnblic  messages  handed  in  to  you,  including  every- 
tiling,  equals  1  s.  per  message  which  you  receive, 
and  the  30,000  /.  into  the  bargain,  is  it  not  evident 
tiiat  the  net  cost  of  handling  each  message  so  far 
from  being  8  e?.  or  9d,,  is  over  1  s.  ? — In  that  way 
it  is  so. 

3745.  And  therefore  your  estimate,  pretending 
to  be  exhaustive,  is  not  so  by  at  least  something 
over  3  d.  ? — That  I  must  leave  the  Committee  to 
say. 

3746.  How  let  us  revert  to  another  matter: 
supponng  the  cost  to  be  what  you  assert,  if,  as  has 
been  stated  in  evidence,  the  same  wires  costing 
the  same  amount  for  way  leaves,  and  the  same 
amount  for  maintenance,  and  the  same  staff  of 
clerks,  with  the  same  buildings,  would  be  capable 
of  doing  a  much  larger  amount  of  work,  would 
not  that  very  increase  of  work  reduce  tiie  average 
per  message  ? — Yes,  it  would  do  so. 

3747.  You  stated  that  all  the  London  news- 
papers were  'within  the  same  telegraph  delivery  ? 
— Yes ;  those  ta^ng  telegraph  messages. 

3748.  You  know  the  "  Globe  Office  "  and  the 
«  Morning  Post "  ?— Yes. 

3749.  In  what  delivery  are  tiiey  ? — The  cen- 
tral office. 

3750.  From  Charing  Cross  ? — Yes. 

3751.  In  what  office  are  the  "Tele^ph," 
"Times,"  and  Daily  News"?— The  Central 
Office. 

3752.  Charing  Cn»s  is  not  the  Centnl  Office  ? 
— Only  the  delivery  is  done  from  Charing  Cross. 

3753.  But  the  work  in  the  one  case  Is  done  at 
St.  MartinVle-Grand,  and  in  the  other  at 
Charing  Cross  ? — Yes. 

3754.  Therefore  you  would  have  tiie  news- 
papers divided  by  that  boundary? — Yes;  but 
the  work  done  at  Charing  Cross  is  smalL  We 
do  the  whole  of  the  work  at  the  Central  Office. 

3755.  The  cost  to  the  "Times"  and  "Daily 
News,"  they  being  in  the  E.C.  district,  would  be 
4d.  per  100  words,  whereas, if  transmitted  accord- 
ing to  the  boundary  to  the  "  Morning  Post,**  the 
cost  would  be  1  <.  ? — Yes ;  but  messages  are  not 
transmitted  by  wire.  I  sud  that  the  question 
would  be  considered  separately. 

Mr.  ZswMR  Qower, 

3756.  Are  all  Government  messages  sent  free  ? 
— The  Post  Office  is  not  pud  for  them, 

3757.  Do  you  find  the  same  result  occur  with 
regard  to  them  as  occurs  with  regard  to  the  rail- 
way messages,       there  are  a  great  deal  more 
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messages,  and  more  words  than  yoa  think  is 
necessary  ? — That  is  the  result,  we  believe. 

3758.  Do  the  Government  message  constitute 
any  great  number  ?  

3759.  Supposii^  each  department  were  to  pay 
the  Post  Office  ror  their  messages,  would  not 
that  contribute  to  a  diminution  of  your  loss  ? — 
Yes,  and  in<^ease  our  revenue  by  about  25,000^. 
a  year. 

Mr.  Gvldsmid. 

3760.  Now  with  regard  to  the  railway  mes- 
sages, you  gave  the  Committee  the  figures  of  the 
increase  from  1870 ;  can  you  tell  us  whether  the 
figures  have  increased  beyond  the  proportion  of 
the  increase  in  the  traffic  ? — I  do  not  know  what 
the  increase  of  the  traffic  is ;  this  increase  is 
about  fourfold. 

3761.  You  have  not  compared  this  with  the 
increase  of  the  traffic  upon  the  railways? — I 
have  not. 

3762.  That  would  be  the  best  test  whether  it 
was  a  [HToper  increase  or  not,  would  it  not  ? — I 
think  not,  as  a  great  mvay  o{  those  messages  are 
not  necessitated  by  the  increase  of  tr^c. 

3763.  Do  you  not  think  it  might  add  to  the 
danger  of  travelling  if  you  were  to  compel  the 
railways  to  pay  for  all  their  messages,  thereby 
inducing  the  officers  of  railway  companies  to 
ecmkomise  in  sending  messages,  which  m%ht  be 
of  importance  in  the  r^ulation  of  the  traffic  ? — 
The  messages  which  are  sent  over  our  wires 
seldom  relate  to  the  working  of  trains ;  they 
relate  to  the  business  of  the  company  at  some 
future  day. 

3764.  It  occurred  to  me  that  if  the  telegrams 
related  to  the  working  of  tnuns,  that  might 
induce  unwise  economy  in  sending  necessary 
messi^es  ? — The  messages  do  not  relate  to 
that ;  they  have  their  own  wires  for  those  pur- 
poses. 

3765.  Where  a  telegraph  office  is  at  the 
station  of  a  railway  company,  is  it  not  because 
there  is  no  other  postal  office  within  a  reasonable 
distance  ? — That  is  not  so  in  a  great  numb|sr  of 
cases. 

3766.  Is  it  not  so  in  a  very  large  number ;  for 
instance,  I  will  take  a  very  well-known  case, 
the  Ascot  station ;  is  it  not  the  fact,  that  the 
Ascot  station  is  the  only  station  for  some  dis- 
tance ? — It  is ;  but  we  are  about  to  open  a  tele- 
graph office  there. 

3767.  It  is  the  fact,  therefore,  that  a  great 
many  of  the  r^way  telegraph  offices  have  been 
kept  up,  because  tibiey  have  been  llie  only  aooes- 
eible  stations  for  a  large  number  of  residents  ? — 
Yes. 

3768.  Can  you  see  any  reason  for  chaining  re- 
sidents near  such  a  station  more  for  their  telegrams 
than  you  charge  the  rest  of  the  public ;  is  it  their 
fault  that  you  have  not  got  anouer  office  ? — Yes, 
it  is  their  fault,  because  they  do  not  do  a  suffi- 
cient business. 

3769.  Therefore  you  are  proposing  to  chuge 
them  more  because  thev  do  not  live  in  a  sum- 
cientir  populous  neighbourhood  ?— Or  because 
they  do  not  do  suffident  budness. 

3770.  And  you  think  that  that  is  not  pressing 
onerously  of  unduly  upon  any  portion  of  the 
public  ? — But  in  the  other  point  ot  view  if  a  per- 
son living  in  the  couutry  wishes  to  have  a  tele- 
graph office  opened,  he  bases  the  appUoati<m 
upon  the  groand  that  he  has  to  pay  from  Ss.toBt. 
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for  the  delivery  of  a  message,  and  upon  the 
openins  of  the  railway  statim  he  saves  5«.  or 
6     vmoh  is  of  oonrse  a  great  advaat^e  to  him. 

3771.  I  am  talking  about  <^ing  these  offices ; 
your  proposal  was  to  dose  them ;  you  have  closed 
100  Mpcm  the  groand  that  they  did  not  pay,  have 
you  not? — There  iras  no  inoonireoience  to  the 
public  in  closing  them. 

3772.  But  in  closing  an  office  such  as  that  I 
have  described,  at  the  Ascot  Railway  Station, 
you  would  be  causing  an  inconvenience  to  a  large 
pmtion  of  the  public  and  to  all  the  neigbbour- 
tiood?— Yes. 

8773.  And,  therefore,  reducing  even  the  facili* 
ties  which  existed  when  yon  tooK  over  the  bosi- 
ness;  is  not  that  eo? — sioi  because  we  have 
opeind  a  large  nomber  of  other  offices, 

3774.  But  you  are  reducing  the  facility  in  that 
particular  district,  because  the  opening  of  a  new 
office  in  the  Hebrides  does  no  good  to  a  resUeut 
at  Ascot  ? — No,  it  does  not  in  that  sense ;  but 
still  it  is  an  additional  facility. 

3775.  Then  would  you  not  by  adopting  this 
extra  chaige  be  onerously  pressing  upon  any  por- 
tion of  the  community  ? — I  do  not  know  that 
lltt  extra  charge  of  3  dl  would  be  an  onerous 
pressure. 

3776.  In  that  case  was  there  any  advantage  in 
reducing  the  cba^e  to  a  shilung  over  the 
country  ? — Yes,  because  in  some  oases  the  ofaaige 
was  4<. 

3777.  Was  not  it  siHnething  like  five  per  cent, 
c^the  totd  nwdber  of  meest^es  which  were  over 
Ic? — I  think  it  was  more.tnau  diat. 

3778.  That  is  all  the  defence  you  can  offer  in 
favour  of  that  proposal  ? — I  vms  not  prepared  to 
amwer  questions  upon  that  point. 

Mr.  CubxU, 

3779.  Are  there  not  casee  of  small  towns 
which  have  two  railway  stations  belonging  to 
them  ?— Yes. 

3780.  There  is  a  telegraph  station  at  each  of 
the  railway  stations  in  addition  to  the  telegraph 
at  the  post  office  ? — I  think  tiiere  is  in  some 
cases. 

3781.  In  some  of  those  cases,  perhaps,  one  of 
those  stations  might  be  dosed  without  inconve- 
nience to  the  pulHic?— -Yes. 

Mr.  Goldmid. 

3782.  When  the  Oovemment  took  over  the 
buuness  of  the  companies,  was  aoy  difi^nt 
chaise  made  for  night  messages  by  the  com- 
panies ?  —  I  think  the  oompanies  did  charge 
wmelhing  extra  for  night  meesagea,  but  I  am 
not  sure  about  that. 

8783.  Supponng  they  did  not,  do  you  conuder 
that  it  is  eimer  within  the  words  of  me  preamble 
of  the  Act  or  not,  unduly  pressing  upon  any  por- 
tion of  the  community,  u  you  compel  those  who 
re<)uire  to  send  messages  after  eight  o'clock  to 
pay  extra  for  their  messages  7 — I  think  it  may 
be  consistent  with  the  preamble ;  at  all  evenSa, 
I  do  not  think  it  presses  onerously  or  unduly 
upon  the  community. 

3784.  Yon  think  it  is  a  fair  thiz^  to  make 
people  pay  more  than  they  did  under  the  old 
companies,  although  the  object  of  the  purchase 
by  uie  Government  was  to  increase  the  facilities 
to  the  puUic? — ^But  under  the  old  companies 
very  £bw  offices  wore  open  at  ni^it. 

8785.  How  many  have  yon  open  at  lughtl— 
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48S  post  offices  and  200  railway  station  offices 

are  open  afler  8  p.m. 

3786.  In  your  opinirai,  it  is  not  an  undue 
pressure  ? — I  do  not  think  it  an  imdne  pressure. 

3787.  Will  you  tell  me  what  class  of  messiees 
are  |H*incipaUy  sent  after  debt  o'dock  at  night  ? 
— A  large  number  are  sodiu  mess^f«. 

3788.  Principally  what  I  might  call  family 
messages? — I  think  a  large  proportion  of  them  are. 

3789.  Whidi  are  more  or  less  a  matter  of 
necessity  ? — Yes. 

3790.  And  their  being  a  matter  of  necessity, 
you  wish  to  take  advantage  of  that,  and  charge 
extra  ? — Yes ;  becanse  there  is  an  extra  cha^ 
to  us  for  doing  the  work. 

3791.  You  wish  therefore  unduly  to  press  upm 
that  portion  of  the  community  ? — That  is  a  matter 
of  argument  rather  than  of  evidence. 

3792.  Afffun,  will  you  tdl  me  what  the  great 
m^rity  OT  the  messages  consist  of  whush  are 
sent  on  Sundays:  are  they  not  generally  matters 
of  ui^ency  ? — A  good  many  of  mem  are  ;  but  a 
good  many  are  for  the  purpose  of  maldng  a|H 
pointments,  and  so  on. 

3793.  But  are  not  a  great  many  of  them  what 
I  should  call  family  messages,  and  messages  c£ 
ui^ency? — ^I  dare  say  a  good  many  of  them 
may  be. 

3794.  But  you  do  not  think  that  it  would  be 
unduly  pressing  upon  them  to  make  this  extra 
charge  which  you  propose  ? — No. 

379d.  Will  you  read  the  preamble  of  your  Act 
to  the  Committee  ? — **  Whereas  the  means  -  of 
communication  by  electric  telegraph  within  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
are  insufficient,  and  many  important  districts  are 
witiiout  any  such  means  of  communication,  sxA 
whereas  it  would  be  attended  with  great  advan- 
ti^e  to  the  State,  as  well  as  to  merchanto  and 
traders,  and  to  the  public  generally,  if  a  cheaper, 
more  widely  extended,  and  more  expeditious  sys- 
tem of  telegraphy  were  established  m  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  to 
that  end  it  is  expedient  that  Her  Majes^'a 
Postmaster  General  be  empowered  to  work  tele- 
graphs in  connection  witii  the  administration  <£ 
the  Poet  Office;"  and  so  on. 

3796.  Therefore  you  consider  that  in  order  to 
give  merchant  traders  and  the  public  generally  a 
dieaper  telegraphy,  for  that  reason  it  is  desirable 
to  increase  the  charges  to  the  public  on  Sundays 
and  after  eight  o'dock  at  night  ? — That  propofwl 
has  been  made  because  the  tdegmphs  have  not 
paid,  and  this  is  one  way  in  which  we  think  the 
public  would  not  be  unduly  pressed. 

3797.  And  you  think  that  that  would  be  con- 
ristent  witii  the  preamble  of  the  Act?— I  think 
it  would  not  be  altc^ther  inconsktrat. 

3798.  And  you  can  tell  the  Committee  what 
the  net  result  of  the  gain  would  be  for  which  you 
propose  to  imperil  the  principle  of  the  Act  under 
which  the  tele&;n4)h8  were  purchased  ? — But,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  shows  that  it  would  not  be  a 
great  pressure  on  the  public. 

Mr.  Cavendish  Bentinck. 

3799.  Is  it  not  the  fact  now  that  in  many 
places  on  Sundays  and  at  night  Ml  extra  charge 
IS  made  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

3800.  For  instance,  if  X  wish  to  go  to  any 
office  whi<^  is  in  direct  communicatiun  with  the 
office  in  Ii<mdon,  if  I  go  after  the  hours  at  wluofa 
the  office  ia  offidally  dosed*  and  get  the  derk  to 
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Mr.  Cavendith  fen^McA— continued. 

Bend  that  meBsage,  he  is  entitled  to  charge  an 
ezt»  fee,  is  he  not  ? — ^Yes. 

Mr.  Goldgmid. 

3801 .  Under  what  prOTision  is  that  allowed  ? — 
Under  the  regulations  of  the  department. 

3802.  Is  that  privilege  given  to  the  members 
of  tiie  Government,  or  is  it  accorded  to  the 
poblic  ? — It  is  well  known  to  the  public 

3803.  How  is  it  made  known  to  the  public? — 
I  think  the  public  have  known  it  without  an- 
nouncement. 

Chairman. 

3804.  Is  it  not  stated  in  the  Directory? — I 
think  it  is,  but  I  am  not  quite  certain. 

Dr.  CamiTtm, 

3805.  I  find  if  I  send  a  message  on  Sunday 
from  Victoria  they  charge  6  d.  extra,  but  if  I 
send  a  message  aoip  the  Buckiui^ham  Palace 
Station  there  is  no  such  charge ;  what  is  the 
reason  of  the  difference  ? — The  reason  is  because 
the  one  office  is  not  officially  open  and  the  derk  is 
not  bound  to  take  messages  during  that  time. 

3806.  What  is  the  clerk  there  fcr?— He  deik 
ie  there  for  railway  work. 

3807.  Is  the  same  distinction  made  after  a 
certain  hoar  at  night?— -Yes;  after  the  closing 
hour,  whatever  the  docong  hour  may  be,  every 
office  in  the  kingdom  may  take  in  messages  on 
the  payment  of  the  r^nlar  fees. 

3808.  But  there  must  be  some  arrangement 
-with  reference  to  the  time  at  which  each  office 
^iQts  ? — The  general  time  at  which  each  office 
diuts  is  8  p.m. 

3809.  I  ou  have  a  hook,  have  you  not,  stating 
at  what  hour  the  different  offices  close  ? — Yes. 

3810.  It  is  neceesary  that  some  distinct  under- 
etanding  should  be  arrived  at  in  order  to  raable 
the  denes  at  the  other  end  to  attend  the  instra- 
jnent?— Bat  they  can  tell  from  the  book  at  what 
time  the  office  closes,  and  what  time  it  opens. 

3811.  If  you  had  an  office  at  Canterbury, 
say,  which  closes  at  8  o'dock,  if  the  derk  is 
tiiere  and  a  person  comes  and  asks  him  to  take 
a  message,  he  can  do  it  up  to  10  or  11,  or  any 
other  hour  he  likes,  can  he  not?— Yes,  if  the 
message  is  for  transmiarion  to  an  <^ee  where 
tiiere  is  somebody  present  to  receive  it. 

3812.  If  it  is  to  London,  for  example  ?— Yes, 
it  can  then  be  received. 

3813.  Bat  if  there  were  a  relay  upon  the 
road,  what  would  he  do  then?— He  would  refuse 
to  take  the  message,  and  tell  the  pablic  that  the 
office  which  had  to  take  the  message  was  closed. 

3814.  Then  it  is  within  the  discretion  of  a  post- 
master to  take  a  message,  or  not,  as  he  likes  ? 
—It  is. 

Mr.  Goldsmid, 

3815.  As  I  anderstand  you,  with  regard  to 
any  office,  although  it  is  stated  in  your  table 
diat  tiiat  office  is  closed,  I,  as  a  member  of  the 
public,  upon  the  payment  of  the  extra  fee,  may 
go  and  make  a  demuid  upon  the  derk  to  send 
tiie  message  ? — Ko ;  you  may  tak  him  to  send 
it,  and  he  may  sav  he  will  not. 

3816.  But  I  will  put  this  case :  if  I  am  living 
at  Tunbridge  and  wish  to  send  a  message  to 
Canterbury,  where  the  office  doses  at  8  o'clock, 
what  would  arise  ?— The  derk  would  decline  to 
take  your  message. 


Mr.  Goldtmid~contmued. 

3817.  Then  what  benefit  is  your  privilege? — 
It  is  a  benefit  if  you  want  to  send  from  Tun- 
bridge to  London ;  the  London  Telegraph  Office 
is  open  all  ni^ht;  and  if  you  could  get  at  the 
clerk  to  call  htm  up,  he  could  take  your  message 
at  any  time  in  the  night. 

3818.  Do  the  Post  Office  authorities  hold  that 
there  is  a  right  to  call  up  a  derk  for  that  pur- 
pose ? — They  do  not  admit  that  the  public  have 
such  a  right ;  but  they  allow  the  clerk  to  take  a 
messsge,  as  it  is  often  a  convenience  to  the  public, 
and  the  derk  is  paid  for  his  extra  trouble. 

3819.  That  is  allowed  by  Ihe  Poet  Office 
authorities? — Yes,  for  the  convenience  of  the 
public;  we  think  that  in  the  case  of  illness  it 
would  be  a  convenience  to  be  able  to  conunn- 
nioate  with  -towns  where  the  telegraph  offices  are 
open. 

3820.  Therefore  it  is  an  advante^  only  if  yon 
wish  to  telegraph  to  a  station  which  is  open  all 
night  ? — Yes. 

3821.  It  is  no  advantage  under  other  circum- 
stances?— It  could  not  be  made  use  of. 

3822.  How  are  the  public  to  know  this? — It  is 
a  thing  that  is  well  known ;  there  are  many  tde- 
grams  sent  nightly  under  those  oircumstimces. 

3823.  From  where  ? — From  all  stations ;  it  is 
generally  well  known. 

3824.  If  I  have  taken  particular  puns  to  ascer- 
tfun  how  the  telegraph  business  is  carried  on,  and 
hare  failed  to  ascertun  that  fact,  does  it  not 
imply  that  that  amusement  is  not  well  known  ? 
— No,  it  rather  imphes  that  your  inquiries  did 
not  go  far  enough. 

3825.  Do  yon  put  a  notice  in  the  offices  to  that 
efTect? — I  am  under  the  impression  that  a 
notice  is  in  the  telegraph  offices. 

3826.  Do  you  not  give  notice  to  the  public  of 
your  arrangements  tluough  notices  in  the  tde- 
graj^  offices  ? — We  do  as  a  rule. 

Chairman. 

3827.  Is  the  Post  Office  not  one  of  the  revenue 
departments  of  the  State  ?— It  is. 

3828.  Have  vou  not  experienced  great  pressure 
because  the  telegraph  does  not  contribute  to  the 
revenues  of  the  State? — We  have,  very  great 
pressure. 

3829.  Have  any  of  the  proposals  that  you  have 
made  arisen  otherwise  than  from  a  desire  to  cover 
the  loss  upon  particular  kinds  of  messages  which 
is  at  present  experienced? — That  is  the  exact 
ground  of  the  proposals  which  have  been  made. 

3830.  Is  the  Post  Office  not  under  the  Trea- 
sury ? — Yes,  it  is. 

3831.  Does  not  that  department  continually 
press  von  to  consider  not  only  the  facilities  to 
the  public,  but  the  avoidance  (n  a  loss,  and  the 
production  of  a  revenue  to  the  State? — That  has 
been  so. 

3832.  Then  when  you  have  those  two  duties  to 
perform,  you  would  not  consider  that  your  pro- 
posal adding  the  Bd.  or  6<f.  wMch  you  may 
consider  necessary,  was  a  very  extraordinary 
proposal  ? — I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Cuiitt, 

3833.  Do  not  you  think  it  is  possible  that  the 
words  you  have  read  from  the  preamble  are  more 
than  satisfied  by  what  has  been  done? — think 
Ihey  are  more  than  satisfied. 


Mr.  Pate^, 

19  Hay 
1876. 
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Tueadt^,  23rd  May  IBre. 


XEKB^KS  PBESEKT: 


Colonel  Alexander. 
Mr.  Cavendiah  Bentinck. 
Dr.  Cameron. 
Mr.  Cubitt. 

Mr.  William  Beckett  Deniaon. 

Mr.  Goldfitnid. 


Mr.  Leveson  Gower. 
Mr.  John  Holms, 
Mr.  Meldon. 
Mr.  Bipley. 
Mr.  Watney. 


The  Bight  Hoboubable  Db.  LYON  PLAYFAIB,  in  the  Chaib. 


Mr.  John  Edward  Tatlob,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


Mr.  Ta^. 

33  Hay 

1876. 


Chairman, 

3834.  YotJ  are  Proprietor  of  the  "  Manchester 
Guardian,"  are  70a  not? — I  am. 

3835.  Would  70U  describe  to  the  Committee 
what  was  the  ^stem  of  obtaining  news  for  the 
provincial  papers  previously  to  the  transference 
of  the  telegraphs  to  the  Post  Office  ?— It  was  a 
system  of  subscription ;  the  amount  paid  varied 
considerably  under  different  circumstances,  gene- 
rally, I  believe,  depending  upon  the  distance. 
There  was  considerable  uncertainty  in  regard  to 
the  quantity  of  news  sent,  there  being  no  specid 
stipulation  in  regard  to  what  it  should  be,  but 
the  news  consisted  usually  of  Parliamentary  Be- 
ports,  foreign  telegrams,  general  news,  and  a 
certain  amount  of  London  commercial  intelli- 
gence. 

3836.  Were  there  not  three  companies  which 
divided  the  kingdom  between  them  f— Yes,  there 
were;  but  they  co-operated  in  regard  to  news 
supply. 

3837.  The  Electric  Telegraph  Company  sup- 
plied to  the  south  and  north,  the  Magnetic  Tele- 
c^ph  Company  to  Ireland,  and  the  United 
Aji^om  Telegraph  Company  to  Scotland ;  was 
not  that  so?--!  think  that  probably  it  was  so, 
bat  I  am  not  able  to  speak  with  certainty  upon 
the  point. 

3838.  Do  you  happen  to  remember  what  was 
the  number  of  words  sent  under  the  name  of  a 
first-class  supply  ? — I  remember  that  calculations 
were  made  under  which  it  was  estimated  that  the 
average  supply  was  about  4,000  words  a  day. 

3839.  Was  that  the  average  supply,  or  the 
maximum  supply  ? — That  was  the  average  max- 
imum supply. 

3840.  T  am  asking  from  your  own  evidence 
^ven  in  1868.  What  was  ttie  cost  of  a  news- 
paper for  a  first-class  supply  ?— It  was  about 
200/. 

3841.  That  was  exclusive  of  sporting  news, 
was  it  not? — Yes,  I  think  it  was  exclusive  of 
sporting  news. 

3842.  Was  sporting  news,  if  taken,  150L  in 
addition?^!  thmk  bo;  but  I  could  not  speak 
positively. 

3843.  Do  yourecollect  what  yon  stated  in  1868 
was  the  cost  of  tnuumission  uid  the  cost  of  the 


Chairman — continued. 

collection  of  news,  because  the  old  telegraph  com- 

Sanies  collected  news  as  well  as  transmitted  it, 
id  they  not  ? — We  estimated  that  the  collection 
amounted  to  nearly  one-half  the  whole  amount 
received  for  the  subscripticHiB. 

3844.  Accurately  the  statement  was  that  the 
cost  of  collection  amounted  to  73/.,  and  the  cost 
of  transmission  to  127/.  ? — I  do  not  think  I  am 
able  to  speak  so  exactly  as  that 

3845.  I  tbink  I  get  it  from  your  own  figures  ? 
— I  should  like  to  say  that  those  calculations 
were  a  little  vague ;  and  looking  back  into  tiie 
papers  which  I  nave  upcm  this  subject,  in  order 
to  make  my  evidence  as  correct  as  possible,  I 
find  that  subsequently  the  figures  appear  to  have 
varied.  Whether  that  depends  upon  their  having 
rderred  to  a  diflferent  period  or  not  I  am  unable 
to  say,  but  at  a  Uter  period  we  seem  to  hxte 
calcmated  that  37i  per  cent,  was  the  cost  of  col- 
lecting news,  and  62 1  per  cent,  was  the  cost  for 
transmission.  How  that  calculation  was  qrrivod 
at  I  am  really  unable  to  say  at  present. 

3846.  In  addidon  to  the  first-class  supply, 
which,  it  sporting  news  weretaken,  would  amount 
to  about  400  /.  per  annum,  as  I  understand,  there 
were  a  certain  number  of  papers  which  trans- 
mitted news  through  their  own  reporters? — 
Certainly. 

3847.  Do  yon  recollect  what  the  price  of 
transmission  was  for  such  news  ? — I  do  not  re- 
collect what  it  vroB  at  last,  but  I  think  that  it 
amounted  to  a  double  quantity  for  the  public 
rate,  but  I  should  like  to  say  that  the  cost  had 
been  considerably  less.  Por  a  considerable 
period,  the  "  Manchester  Guardian  transmitted 
from  London  Parliamentary  debates,  spedalJ|7 
reported  for  it  at  It  It.  %  column,  which  is 
about  the  present  rate. 

3848.  Do  you  recollect  that  the  old  rate  of 
the  telegraph  companies  was  from  1 «.  to  4 
according  to  distance,  for  30  words  by  day  and 
40  words  by  night  ? — ^Yes. 

3849.  With  a  discount  of  25  per  cent,  for 
papers  in  the  same  town  ? — I  am  unable  to  apeak 
to  that 

3850.  I  think,  in  your  evidence,  you  say  that 
yon  got  about  7,000  words  a  day,  of  Vhich  about 
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Chairman — continned. 
4,000  were  from  the  telegraph  companies,  and 
3,000  paid  hy  yourself  at  the  rate  of  1 «.  for  40 
words? — I  think  that  is  not  so.  I  was  asked, «  Do 
you  not  sometimes  get  as  many  as  7,000  words  a 
daj  ?  A,  That  might  he,  but  on  the  other  hand  we 
might  sometimes  not  get  1,000  f  but  that  refers 
to  me  subscription.  No  portion  of  that  wpnld 
be  under  the  special  rate. 

3851.  Did  you  not  get  3,000  at  the  special 
rate,  in  addition  to  what  you  got  from  the  sub- 
scription ? — That  would  depend  upon  circum- 
Btances.  We  might  on  occasions  get  a  great  deal 
more  than  that,  bat  it  would  all  depend  upon 
circumstances.  There  was  no  sort  of  average 
which  could  be  struck. 

3852.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  since  the  transfer 
of  the  telegraph  companies  to  the  Post  Office 
there  has  been  a  great  development  of  the  new 
aystem  with  regard  to  press  work? — A  great 
deTelopment  undoubtedly. 

3853.  You  do  not  know  to  what  extent  that 
development  has  taken  place  ? — I  am  not  able  to 
speak  to  that. 

3854.  In  1868,  when  the  transfer  was  intro- 
duced, was  not  there  ^  committee  of  newspaper 
proprietors  appointed  to  look  to  their  interests  in 
regard  to  the  transfer  ? — There  wa?. 

3855.  Did  you  then  make  calculations  of  the 
charge  by  the  old  companies  for  the  transmission 
of  news  with  regard  to  any  clauses  to  be  intro- 
duced into  the  Act  ? — Yes,  we  did. 

3856.  As  the  old  companies  both  collected  the 
news  and  transmitted  it,  you  considered  that  the 
terms  given  you  by  the  Government,  repre- 
sented, on  the  whole,  nearlv  half  what  ^e 
telegraph  companies  churged  for  transmission  as 
wellaa  for  news  ? — Yes,  those  terms  were  arrived 
at  after  very  careful  nejfotiations  mth  the  Post 
Office  authorities ;  negotiations  which  lasted  over 
a  considerable  time,  and  on  both  sides  I  believe 
we  endeavoured  to  arrive  as  exactly  as  possible 
at  the  cost  of  tnuumission  as  borne  by  the  old 
companies. 

3857.  Had  you  any  c(Hnmumcations  with  the 
Post  Office  officii  upon  this  subject  ? — I  had 
had  several  communications  with  them. 

3858.  Both  by  letters  and  orally?— Both  by 
letters  and  orally. 

3859.  What  was  the  general  principle  of  the 
tariff  agreed  upon  between  you  and  tlie  Post 
Office  ? — The  general  principle  was  to  maintain 
as  nearly  as  possible  the  status  quo,  taking  into 
account  the  changed  conditions  under  which 
telegraphic  communications  were  to  be  sent; 
namely,  that  for  the  future  we,  or  those  who 
represented  us,  were  to  be  our  own  collectors  <^ 
news,  the  Post  Office  being  transmitters  only, 
and  the  principle  constantly  asserted  by  us,  and 
diatinctiv  recognised  by  the  Post  Office,  was  that 
we  should  not  oe  losers  by  a  change  which  was 
intended  to  benefit  the  j)ublic  If  the  Committee 
wish  I  can  point  out  distinct  evidence  of  the  re- 
cognition 01  that  principle  upon  the  part  of  the 
Post  Office. 

3860.  Will  you  shortly  do  that?— The  first  I 
find  in  a  letter  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Provincial 
Newspaper  Society,  dated  General  Post  Office, 
20th  February  1868,  in  which  these  words  occur: 
"  It  is  the  intention  of  this  department  to  make 
arrangements  for  the  transmission  of  intelligence 
for  the  press,  which  if  not  identical  with  those  at 
present  in  force,  shall  be  at  least  as  satia&ctory 
to  the  proprietors  of  newspapers.**  Then  again 
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Chairman — continued.  Ta^or. 
I  find  at  an  interview  whidi  I,  and  some  of  those  m 
who  were  aasociated  with  me  at  the  time,  had  1876. 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  Post  Office,  at  the  Post 
Office,  on  the  24th  April  1868  that  we  repre- 
sented to  the  Secretary  that  the  Bill  as  then  in- 
troduced did  not  provide  for  charging  to  the 
press  lower  terms  than  those  which  were  charged 
to  the  public  We  had  taken  legal  advice  upcm 
the  subject,  and  we  were  assured  that  such  was 
the  case,  and  the  Secretary  was  taken  by  sur- 
prise, and  acknowledged  readily  that  the  matter 
ought  to  be  settled  beyond  dispute ;  and  we  then 
undertook  to  have  a  clause  drawn,  providing  for 
the  arrangement  which  had  been  come  to  be- 
tween ourselves  and  the  Post  Office  authorities. 
The  clause  so  drawn  was  not  inserted  verbally  in 
the  Act,  but  it  was  the  basis  of  the  clause  under 
which  the  existing  svstem  is  worked.  At  that 
interview  we  asked  the  Post  Office  if  they  would 
be  disposed  to  give  us  anything  like  a  written 
pledge  that  the  understanding  come  to  between 
us  should  be  carried  out,  and  I  asked  Mr. 
Scudamore  if  he  would  be  willing  to  advise  the 
postmaster  to  write  us  a  letter  upon  this  subject. 
Mr.  Scudamore  sud  that  there  would  be  some 
inconvenience  in  exchanging  letters  upon  the 
subject,  but  he  suggested  that  I  should  write  to 
him,  and  that,  in  some  way,  he  would  endeavour 
to  meet  our  wishes.  Accordingly  upon  the  28th 
April,  I  wrote  him  a  rather  long  letter. 

3861.  Will  you  give  the  Committee  the  sub- 
stance of  the  letter  ? — It  referred  to  the  inter- 
view and  to  his  having  assented  to  our  views ; 
and  it  then  went  on  to  set  out,  as  nearly  as  we 
could  state  them,  the  then  existing  arrangements 
under  the  company's  r^'me,  and  asked  him  to 
recommend  the  Postmaster  General  that  in  any 
case  those  prices  should  not  be  exceeded  when 
the  telegraphs  passed  under  his  control.  That 
was  upon  the  28th  of  April,  as  I  have  stated. 
On  the  15th  May  I  received  this  reply :  "Dear 
Sir,— With  reference  to  your  letter  of  the  28th 
ultimo,  respecting  the  rates  for  the  transmission 
of  telegrapnic  intelligence  for  the  press,  I  now 
forward  to  you  enclosed  a  copy  of  the  reply  which 
I  have  prepared  to  the  pamphlet  entitled  *  The 
Oovemment  and  the  Telegraphs,'  at  pages  17 
and  18  in  whidi  reply  ^ou  will  find  a  statement 
of  the  course  which,  in  my  opinion,  the  Post 
Office  should  take  with  regard  to  the  press."  I 
have  the  extract  in  question.  This  extract  to 
which  Mr.  Scudamore  referred  me,  after  again 
repeating  pretty  much  what  I  had  stated  in  my 
letter,  contained  these  words :  **As  a  matter  of 
course  it  would  not,"  that  is^  the  Post  Office, 
"undertake  to  collect  news  any  more  than  it 
would  undertake  to  write  letters  for  the  public, 
but  the  news  being  collected,  it  could,  and  I 
submit  ought,  to  transmit  it  at  rates  at  least  as 
low  as  those  now  charged,  and  which,  though 
they  are  unquestionably  low,  are  still  believed 
to  yield  the  companies  a  connderable  profit." 
Further  on,  these  words  occur:  **It  seems  to  me, 
indeed,  that  the  transmission  of  news  to  the  press 
throughout  tl)e  kingdom  should  be  regarded  as  a 
matter  of  national  importance,  and  that  the  charge 
lor  such  transmission  should  include  no  greater 
mar^n  of  profit  than  would  suffice  to  mue  the 
service  fairly  self-supporting." 

3862.  Then  ^ou  consider  it  clear,  from  your 
negotiations  with  the  Post  Office,  'that  although 
they  ori^uaUy  looked  at  it  as  self-supporting, 
they  cUd  not  wok  to  the  tiransmission  of  news  as 
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Mt.  Ta$tor.  Chairman — continued. 

— r-  a  Bonrce  of  large  reTonue  ?— That  is  distiacUy 
•3  *J*y     my  opinion. 

>"76*         38g3.  I  preanme  that  the  Post  Office  traoB- 

miBaion  of  news  has  been  better  than  the  trans- 
mission of  news  under  the  old  companies?— I 
shoidd  say,  in  general,  that  we  are  now  better 
satisfied  with  it,  chiefly  because  it  permits  us 
greater  liberty. 

3864.  If  you  will  turn  to  Question  1329  in 
your  evidence  ^ven  in  1868,  one  of  your  reasons 
for  supporting  the  transference  was,  that  the 
telegraph  companies  did  not  always  give  you 
valuable  news  ?— That  is  so. 

3865.  Has  there  not  been  some  considerable 
advantage  gained  under  the  new  Post  Office 
system  oy  the  application  of  a  uniform  and 
cheaper  rate  for  special  wires  to  the  different 
newspapers  ? — Tes. 

3866.  Did  not  the  old  rate  of  the  Post  Office 
vary  from  500  /.  to  1 ,000  /.  accordiug  to  distance 
for  special  wires? — I  think  that  is  so,  the  1,000/. 
being,  I  believe,  chained  to  Ireland  only. 

3867.  To  Mancht:8ter  and  Liverpool,  I  think, 
the  charge  was  600  /.  ? — Yes,  it  was. 

3868.  And  to  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh,  750 1  ? 
— I  believe  so. 

3869.  Now  the  uniform  charge  is  500il?— It 

IB  BO. 

3870.  And  under  that  system  have  not  a  con- 
siderable number  of  additional  newspapers  taken 
special  wires  ? — A  great  number. 

3871.  It  has  been  stated  to  this  Committee  in 
evidence  that  the  Post  Office  has  now  19  wires 
supplied  to  newspapers,  whereas  formerly  the 
telegraph  companies  had  only  seven  wires  so  sup- 
plied ? —  I  beueve  the  number  is  19.  I  do  not 
know  what  it  was  under  the  old  management. 

3872.  The  Post  Office  now  works  with  news- 
paper offices,  instead  of  as  the  telegraph  com- 
panies did,  with  the  telegraph  offices? — That 
18  so. 

3873.  And  are  not  the  hours  in  which  special 
wires  are  used  longer  than  under  the  old  system  ? 
— I  believe  that  is  so. 

3874.  In  ^onr  negotiations  with  the  Post 
Office  did  you  consider  also  the  question  of 
Bpecial  messages  sent  to  one  paper,  and  general 
news  sent  to  many  papers  ? — Yes,  our  object  was 
to  frame  a  tariff  which  should  provide  as  well  for 
the  special  messages  as  for  the  duplicate  mes- 
sages. 

3875.  Do  you  think  ;;rou  succeeded? — I  think 
we  succeeded  satisfactorily. 

3876.  Have  you  any  reason  to  suppose  that 
the  Post  Office  may  be  wrong  in  sayiog  that  the 
rates  now  charged  are  not  self-supporting,  and 
that  they  derive  a  considerable  loss,  which  Mr. 
Patey  estimated  at  20,000  from  the  transmiB- 
uon  of  news  ?-rOf  course  I  am  unable  to  say 
what  their  loss  may  be,  but  I  can  well  conceive 
that  the  loss  is  needlessly  large. 

3877.  Why  do  you  think  so?— Because  I  am 
disposed  to  think  that  economies  might  be  intro- 
duced which  would  enable  the  service  to  be  more 
dieaply  conducted. 

3876.  In  what  manner  do  you  think  economies 
might  be  intoodnced  I'-^I  should  think  that  the 
deUvery,  for  instance,  might  be  more  economi- 
cally managed.  I  have  understood  that  the  Post 
Office  complain  greatly  of  the  cost  of  delivery. 
I  am  very  much  disposed  to  think  that  that  is  an 
item  which  might  be  greatiy  cut  down. 

3879.  In  respect  of  the  amount  charged  for 


(^mrman — continued. 

dolivery,  or  that  the  newspapers  should  send  Ibr 
their  messages?— I  should  think,  in  most  oaBea, 
tiiere  woula  be  no  difficulty  in  newspapers  send- 
ing for  their  messages.  Certainly,  in  my  own 
case,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  whatever. 

3880.  "What  is  your  opinion  with  reference  to 
the  proposal  to  add  a  fresh  initial  charge  of  1  <. 
for  every  100  words  to  a  new  town  ?  —  My 
opinion  is,  that  it  would  work  very  unequally  and 
very  unjustly. 

3881.  Unequally  as  regards  the  newspapers 
themselves,  and  unjudtiy  as  regards  your  agree- 
ment with  the  Post  Office;  is  that  what  you 
mean? — J  think  that  the  effect  of  that  would  be, 
that  it  would  fall  with  the  greatest  weight  pre- 
cisely upon  those  shoulders  which  were  the  least 
able  to  bear  it, 

3882.  That  is  to  say,  upon  the  poorer  newB- 
papers  ? — Yes,  upon  the  poorer  newspapers. 

Mr.  John  Holms. 

3883.  T  think  the  object  which  the  Press  had 
was,  to  obtain  from  the  Post  Office  a  tariff  which 
would  be  something  like  the  sum  that  had  been 
changed  to  them  under  the  old  companies  ? — That 
was  exactly  the  object  * 

3884.  Upon  your  experience,  as  a  whole,^ 
would  you  say  that  that  has  been  the  result  ? — 
The  result  is,  that  we  pay  rather  more,  as  far  as 
our  calculations  can  go ;  I  have  heard  it  estimated 
tiiat  we  pay  from  12  to  13  per  cent  more. 

3885.  Are  you  speaking  of  your  own  news- 
paper, or  generally  ? — I  have  not  gone  into  the 
calculation  myself,  but  others  have  done  it  care- 
fully. 

3886.  But  is  it  in  relation  to  your  own  news- 
paper or  newspapers  generally  that  you  spes^? 
— With  regard  to  newspapers  generally. 

3887.  >  ou  have  suggested  that  certain  econo- 
mies might  be  made ;  the  one  economy  which  you 
have  hinted  at  was  that  the  newspapers  should 
send  for  their  own  messages.  Are  there  any 
other  economies  which  you  would  suggest  ? — 
should  think  that  news  might  be  transmitted  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  affordless  break  to  the  ordi- 
nary service  of  the  telegraphs  than  is  now  tiie 
case. 

3888.  Is  there  any  oAer  economy  which  you 
would  suggest  ? — ^I  am  not  prepared  to  suggest 
any  other. 

Mr.  yyatney, 

3889.  I  think  I  understood  you  to  state  that 
the  newspapers  had  greater  opportunities  of  get- 
ting news  now,  since  the  Government  have  taken 
the  telegraphs,  than  they  had  under  the  old 
companies  ? — The  newspapers  are  able  to  ada^t 
the  news  wijch  they  obtain  more  exactly  to  then: 
own  needs.  Naturally  the  need  of  one  particular 
newspaper  is  very  (ufferent  from  that  of  other 
newspapers  in  other  towuB,  and  therefore  they  are 
much  better  able  to  supply  tiiemselveB  with 
exactly  what  they  want. 

3890.  Do  you  think  that  that  arises  from  the 
Government  having  taken  the  telegraphs  over,, 
or  from  the  system  which  was  a  new  one  when  it 
originally  started  having  been  perfected,  whi(^ 
would  have  happened  in  either  case  ? — It  arises 
from  this,  that  the  duty  of  collection  is  severed 
from  the  duty  of  transmitting.  That  was  a 
change  which  many  of  us,  I  in  particular,  con- 
stantly urged  for  years  upon  the  old  telegraph 
c(»npanies,  but  I  could  never  succeed  in  induc- 
ing tiiem  to  give  up  their  old  system. 

3891.  Then 
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Mr.  Watney — continued. 

3891.  Then  I  gal^ier  diat  yon  think  yon  get 
greater  facilities  now  that  the  Government  hare 
taken  the  telegraphs  than  you  would  have 
obtained  from  the  old  companies  ?  —  I  am 
not  able  to  speak  to  that;  if  the  telegraph 
oompanies  haa  once  doae  as  I  think  they 
should  have  done,  that  is  to  say,  confined  them- 
selves to  their  legitimate  work  of  transmitting 
telegraphic  matter,  I  think  it  quite  possible  that 
we  should  then  have  had  as  great  facilities  as  we 
have  now  under  the  Government. 

Mr.  John  Holmt* 

3892.  Under  the  old  system  were  ^ou  allowed 
to  send  messages  as  short  as  yuu '  liked,  and  as 
many  as  yon  liked,  or  was  there  any  fixed  number 
of  words  which  was  conmdered  to  constitute  a 
message?  —  I  am  afraid  you  are  taxing  my 
memory  too  far.  I  am  not  aware  that  tiiere  was 
any  restriction. 

3893.  The  object  of  my  question  is  to  make 
this  point  clear.  The  Committee  have  had  it  in 
evidence  here  that  whilst  the  charge  is  1 «.  for 
100  words  at  night,  and  75  words  by  day,  a  news- 

Eiper  may  send  any  fragment  of  10  words  if  they 
ke,  or  20  words  if  they  like,  until  they  make  up 
tile  number.  Was  there  any  rule  laid  down  by 
the  companies  in  relation  to  the  number  of  words? 
— Under  the  old  system  a  short  message  would 
have  counted  as  a  whole  one. 

3894.  They  counted  by  the  number  of  mes- 
sages, and  not  by  the  number  of  words  ? — By  the 
number  of  messages. 

Colonel  Alexander* 

3895.  You  told  the  Kight  honourable  Chair- 
man that  the  telegraph  companies  supplied  yon 
sometimes  with  news  of  vexr  littie  ^ue ;  was 
not  the  news  sometimes  of  so  little  value  that  you 
declined  to  insert  it  ? — A  great  deal  of  the  news, 
would  go  into  the  basket  undoubtedly. 

3896.  There  were,  on  the  other  hand,  instances, 
were  tbere  not,  when  the  companies  refused  to 
forward  news  of  great  importance  7 — I  think  there 
were  instances. 

3897.  Was  not  it  mentioned  by  one  proprietor, 
I  think  of  an  Irish  newspaper,  before  l^e  Com- 
mittee which  sat  in  1868,  that  upon  one  occasion 
he  had  had  great  difiiculty  in  getting  the  name  of 
the  winner  of  tiie  "Liverpool  Cup"? — I  be- 
lieve that  such  evidenee  was  given  by  Mr. 
Finlay,  the  proprietor  of  the  "  Jmlfiut  Northern 
Whig." 

3898.  I  think  the  same  witness  stated  that 
where  one  reader  would  care  about  news  from 
Bulgaria,  10,000  would  care  about  learning  the 
name  of  the  winner  of  the  "  lAverpool  Cup"?— 
Yes. 

3899.  So  that  it  was  no  doubt  much  better  that 
the  Press  should  become  the  collectors  of  their 
own  news  ? — It  is  far  better. 


Dr.  Cameron. 

3900.  There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  hi  your 
mind,  I  suppose,  that  the  basis  of  the  present 
system  of  charges  was  the  chai^  made  oy  the 
old  telegraph  oompanies? — That  was  the  basil- 
undoubtedly. 

3901.  And  the  Press,  in  thdr  negotiations 
through  ^ou,  sought  no  favour  or  no  remission  of 
the  existing  charges  ? — None  whatever. 

3902.  Tney  were  anxious  simply  to  secure  that 
no  increase  should  be  made  upon  the  existii^ 
charges  ? — Quite  so.  I  may  say  that  so  far  was 
that  the  case  tiiat  we  were  told  by  some  news- 
paper proprietors  that  the  efibct  of  the  new  tariff 
would  oe  to  enhance  the  cost  of  telegtams,  there- 
fore we  agreed  to  that  tariff  with  the  beHef  that 
it  would  cause  an  increase  of  cost  to  us. 

8903.  It  is  the  fact,  is  it  not,  tliat  as  it  is  much 
cheaper  to  transmit  an  identical  message  to  a  great 
many  addresses  than  it  would  be  to  transmit  dif- 
ferent messiwes  to  the  same  number  of  addresses  ? 
— Undoubtedly. 

3904.  Yon  know  the  manner  or  method  by 
which  those  messages  are  so  transmitted  to  a  great 
number  of  addresses  1 — Yes,  by  a  drcuit. 

3905.  A  message  is  punched  upon  a  slip  of 
paper,  and  may  then  be  passed  through  50  ma- 
chines without  any  fnrther  operation? — Pre- 
cisely. 

3906.  That  would  naturally  lead  to  great 
economy,  wonld  it  not  ? — That  would  lead  to  great 
economy. 

3907.  Do  you  remember  Mr.  Scudamore  men- 
tioning that  he  intended  to  use  this  system  in 
connection  with  the  Press  before  the  Committee 
in  1868? — I  remember  that,  and  I  remember  his 
also  telling  us  individually  that  he  intended  to 
use  this  system  in  connection  with  the  Press. 

3908.  And,  therefore,  that  very  great  economy 
mnst  have  been  introduced  in  that  respect  since 
tiie  Post  Office  took  over  the  Telegraphs? — One 
would  suppose  so. 

3909.  But  even  independently  of  that,  was  it 
not  tiie  case,  the  facilities  of  repeating  tiie  same 
message  were  what  enabled  the  old  companies  to 
supply  the  news  at  so^  a  reduced  charge  ? — I 
presume  so. 

3910.  The  introduction  of  this  automatic  in- 
stmment  should  greatly  increase  the  facilities  of 
repeating  identical  messages,  and  should  tend  to 
mder  tEs  process  less  oostiy  ?— Utot  is  so. 

3911.  Have  you  looked  to  see  whether  there 
is  an  undue  loss  upon  press  messages  ? — No,  I 
have  not  looked  into  that  question.  I  know  what 
Mr.  Pateysaid. 

3912.  iBut  supposing  there  were  a  loss  upon 
press  messi^es,  it  is  evident,  is  it  not,  that  there 
mnst  be  some  loss  upon  public  messages? — 
Apparendy  so. 

3913.  Therefore  there  is  nothing  anomalous 
in  the  loss  existing  in  one  ease  which  exists  in 
the  other ?~Qnite  so. 


Mr.  Tdybr. 

33  Jfay 

1876. 


Mr.  John  Loybll,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


CkairmaiL 

3914.  You  are  Manager  of  the  F^ress  Asso- 
ciation, are  you  not? — I  am. 

3915.  When  were  you  wpointed  Manucr  of 
the  Press  Association? — In  August  1869.  About 
six  months  prior  to  the  transfer  of  the  telegr^ihs 
to  the  Stote. 

0.104. 


C%auiKaii»«ontinned. 

-3916.  Are  you  well  acqnainted  with  the  bnsi- 
ness  relations  between  the  Pott  Office  and  the 
Frees  Assooiatian  ?— I  am  and  have  been,  both 
penonally  and  intunately)  from  that  time  down 
to  the  present. 

'3917.  Yon  are  aware  that  &ere  are  proposals 
X  4  made 


Mr.XoveO. 
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Chairman — continiied. 

made  to  alter  the  rates  for  tranBiiuttuig  nevB?-^ 
I  am ;  in  two  directions. 

3918.  One  of  the  proposals  being  to  put  an  end 
to  the  existins  system  of  counting  and  averaj^g 
messages  ? — Precisely. 

391 9.  The  other  proposal  being  with  regard  to 
the  uniform  3  d.  copy  rate  throughout  the  king- 
dom ? — ^That  is  so. 

3920.  Has  your  association  coi^dered  whether 
the  first  proposal  with  reference  to  counting  and 
averaging  may  be  put  an  end  to  by  the  Post 
Office,  without  interfering  with  the  Act  of  Par- 
liament ? — We  have. 

3921.  What  has  been  the  advice  you  obtain 
from  your  lawyers? — We  did  not  obtain  any 
advice  from  our  lawyers,  the  point  having  been 
conceded  by  the  Post  Office  officials  themselves  in 
1870. — We  raised  the  point,  and  it  was  conceded 
without  any  necessity  for  consulting  our  lawyer. 

3922.  But  you  are  aware  now  that  the  Post 
Office  contend  that  they  can  put  an  end  to  the 
plan  without  a  new  Act  of  Parliament  ? — That 

18  80. 

3923.  I  suppose  that»  practically,  it  is  a  matter 
of  little  imfwrtance,  becaiue  if  tiiey  carry  the 
second  proposal  by  an  Act,  the^  mar  introduce 
arrangements  for  that  pl.an  into  it  ? — t*recisely. 

3924.  What  would  oe  the  financial  result  to 
you,  as  regards  your  expenditure,  if  the  plan  of 
counting  and  averaging  were  abandoned? — It 
would  raise  our  transmission  charges  by  33i 
per  cent 

3925.  What  would  be  the  cost  to  the  bnsinesB 
which  yon  now  carry  on  if  the  second  proposal 
of  abandoning  the  unifomi  2  rf.  rate  were  brought 
into  operation? — That  would  raise  the  sum  we 
now  pay  for  transmission  by  192  per  cent. ;  that 
is  to  say,  it  would  treble  it. 

3926.  In  othw  words,  it  wonld  make  together 
298  per  cent,  increase,  according  to  your  state- 
ment, if  they  were  both  adopted  i> — Both  together 
would  amount  to  298  per  cent,  increase,  which 
would  quadruple  the  sum  we  pay  at  present. 

3927.  Were  you  present  when  Mr.  Patey  gave 
his  evidence  before  this  Conmiittee?— I  have  read 
part  of  his  evidence. 

3928.  Are  you  aware  that  he  stated  that  he 
had  received  35,000/.  from  News  Associations, 
and  that  as  that  was  apparently  the  only  losing 
part  of  the  transmission  of  press  new!>,  and  the 
loss  was  20,000/.,  that  would  give  a  loss  of  57 
per  cent,  arising  fron^  the  transmission  of  news  ? 
—Yes. 

3929.  Then,  to  cover  this  57  per  cent,  loss, 
you  think  an  additional  charge  of  298  per  cent, 
will  be  considerably  too  great  ? — I  do ;  I  under- 
stand the  total  loss  on  press  work  to  be  30,000/1, 
in  round  figures. 

3930.  I  am  assuming  that  yon  adopt  Mr. 
Patey*8  figures  of  30,000/.  on  35,000/.  receipt, 
and  20,000/.  loss  ?— I  understand  the  Postmaster 
General  asks  for  30,000/.  upon  the  press  work 
generally. 

3931.  The  Postmaster  General  considered  that 
if  30,000/.  were  obtained  that  might  suffice? — 
Then  I  have  made  this  calculation.  The  Press 
Association  alone  paid  to  the  Post  Office,  for  the 
year  ending  3l8t  March  last,  19,840/.  lis.  Id. 
^nce  the  Postmaster  General  only  asks  for  an 
increase  30^000/.  on  the  whole  revenue  derived 
from  the  press,  and  unoe  the  increase  he  wonld 
derive  under  tiiese  new  arrangements  from  the 
PreesAsBodation  alone  would  be59,62H  14«.  9rf., 
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it  is  obvious  at  the  outset  that  the  increase  asked 
for  at  the  hands  of  the  Association  is,  at  all  eventSy 
excessive. 

3932.  Do  you  consider  that  some  increase  oa. 
this  head  would  bo  justifiable  ? — We  do  not. 

3933.  Why  not'r  —  Of  course  we  have  not 
access  to  the  figures  upon  which  the  Post  Office 
bases  its  estimate  of  me  cost  of  press  work  in 
contradistinction  to  the  cost  of  public  work ;  but 
there  are  at  hand  two  means  of  comparison,  by 
which  we  seem  to  be  led  to  the  irresistible  con- 
clusion either  that  those  calculations  are  founded 
on  a  wrong  bams,  or  that  the  work  is  carried  on 
at  unnecessary  expense. 

3934.  Will  you  give  the  Committee  one  of 
those  comparisons  ? — The  first  is  the  comparison 
of  what  we  pay  now  with  what  was  paid  by  the 
newBi)aper  proprietors  to  the  old  companies  for 
the  same  kmd  of  work. 

3935.  How  much  was  the  charge  for  1,000 
words? — It  was  2f.  Id,  and  a  fraction.  That 
I  gather  from  what  was  understood  at  the  time 
from  statements  made  by  individual  newspaper 
proprietors,  who  had  made  calculations  of  their 
own.  Mr.  Spark,  of  Leeds,  put  it  at  2«.  Qd, 
per  1,000.  Mr.  Taylor's  evidence,  on  page  92 
of  the  special  report,  at  Question  1246,  puts  it 
(as  you  will  see,  by  calculation)  at  2s.  Sfrf.  I 
tested  those  calculations  myself  in  drafting  the 
tariff  of  the  Press  Association,  by  going  through 
and  counting  an  enormous  mass  of  news  furnished 
to  different  newspapers  and  exchanges  by  the  old 
compuiies. 

3936.  And  you  came  to  the  conduuon  that  it 
was  about  2«.  7</.? — It  was  about  2  s.  T  d,  per 
1,000  words. 

3937.  Did  you  also  test  this  by  analysing  the 
accounts  of  an  average  Post  Office  ? — I  recentiy 
had  an  average  Post  Office  account  analysed. 

3938.  What  account  was  that  ?— The  ordinarjr 
Post  Office  account,  ending  11th  March  this 
year,  which  gives  the  whole  charge  for  trans- 
mission for  a  week.  I  had  that  analysed  to  its 
minutest  details,  and  I  find  that  the  Post  Office 
chaises  for  tratumisrion  alone  are  at  the  rate  of 
2«.  lOdL  per  1,000  words.  I  ehould  say  that  the 
2s.  Id.  cnai^ed  by  the  old  companies  included 
the  cost  of  collection  as  well  as  that  of  trans- 
mission. 

3939.  Whereas  now  you  state  that  the  cost  of 
transmission  alone  is  2«.  \0d.^ — Yes.  I  cannot 
tell  Tou  what  proportion  of  the  %t,ld,  charged 
by  tne  old  companies  went  in  cost  of  collection 
in  the  case  of  the  actual  copy  which  came  under 
my  notice;  it  appears,  however,  from  docu- 
mentary evidence  of  the  period,  to  have  been 
generaUv  understood  that  the  cost  of  collection 
under  tne  companies  was  about  half  that  of 
transmission. 

3940.  Can  you  test  the  question  further  by 
comparing  the  cost  of  transmission  by  the  Post 
Office  generally  with  the  cost  of  transmission  by 
special  wires  ? — I  have  endeavoured  to  do  that ; 
that  is  the  second  point  of  comparison.  The 
Post  Office  now  undertakes  to  let  a  special  wire> 
together  with  the  services  of  a  clerk  at  each  end, 
for  500  /.  a  year.  The  use  of  this  wire  is  given 
during  12  hours  at  night.  It  is  rarely  in  full 
operation,  however,  during  more  than  ei^ht  or 
nme  hours.  It  is  wozked  on  313  nights  in  the 
year,  and  on  a  very  low  estimate  (I  have  pui^ 
posely  made  the  estimate  low),  3|  columns  of 
news  are  passed  through  it  each  night ;  this  gives 
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a  total  of  1,095^  columns  per  annum.  We  take 
a  "  Times  "  column  of  minion  as  the  uaual  basis  of 
newspaper  caicuUtion ;  it  contiuns  2,300  words ; 
so  that  thus  far  the  Post  Office  transmits  to 
special  wire  newspapers  at  the  rate  of  3<.  G^d. 
per  thousand;  aud  as  no  suggestion  is  made 
to  raise  the  rent  of  special  wires,  it  is  to  be 
presumed  that  that  rate  pays  (I  believe  Mr. 
Fatey  in  his  evidence  stated  so),  although 
the  wire  and  clerks  yielding  the  result  are 
unemployed  during  a  third  or  a  fourth 
of  the  period  for  which  the  wire  is  let.  Allow 
for  this  idlen^  of  the  clerks  and  wire ;  allow 
further  for  the  fact  that  the  greater  port  of  our 
news  goes  through,  by  the  aid  of  the  Wheatstone 
instiniment,  far  more  rapidly  than  it  does  through 
the  Morse  instruments  supplied  to  the  special 
wire  newspapers,  and  we  find  the  Post  Office 
doing  the  work  for  sjpecial  wire  papers  at  some- 
thing under  the  .price  they  are  doing  it  for 
US. 

3941.  Then  the  conclusion  yon  draw  from  that 

is  that  if  the  special  wires  make  a  profit,  the 
transmission  of  news  ought  to  make  a  profit  ? — 
Yes,  it  ought  to  make  a  profit. 

3942.  And  that  if  the  transmission  of  news 
does  not  make  a  profit  there  is  something  wrong 
in  the  organisation  ? — Yes,  or  in  the  estimate 
upon  which  the  idea  that  there  is  no  profit  is 
based.  I  have  heard  that  so  much  of  surveyors' 
salaries,  and  so  much  cost  of  wires,  is  allocated 
to  the  press  and  so  much  to  the  public;  and  there 
might  easily  be  a  mistake  made  in  the  proportion 
chargeable  to  the  press  and  the  proportion  charge- 
able to  the  public. 

3943.  But  in  the  estimate  you  have  given  me, 
"  there  is  no  charge  for  delivery? — No,  there  is  no 

charge  for  delivery,  but  on  the  other  hand  there 
is  no  duplication  of  messages  sent  through  the 
special  wires.  The  special  wire  sends  its  oopy 
straight  on,  and  nothing  is  duplicated  at  the  other 
end  (that  is  to  say  no  duplicates  are  saleable  at 
the  other  end);  but  in  a  case  where  we  send 
half  a  column  of  news  to  Manchester,  although 
there  is  only  one  trannnismon,  the  message  may 
be  delivered  to  five  or  six  diflferent  exchanges  or 
newspapers.  The  cost  of  delivering  that  mes- 
sage to  those  exchanges  and  newspapers  is  surely 
very  heavily  overbalanced  by  the  saving  effected 
by  there  being  only  one  transmission  instead  of 
five  transmissions. 

3944.  You  mean  that  Hiey  may  write  by  a 
manifolding  arrangement  several  copies  at  once 
and  send  those  copies  with  only  one  transmisuon  ? 
— Yes. 

3945.  And  that  you  say  is  a  balance  for  the 
extra  cost  of  delivery  ? — Precisely. 

3946.  Would  you  admit  that  if  it  is  clearly 
proved  that  the  cost  to  the  Post  Office  is  greater 
than  the  receipts*  some  new  arrangements  might 
be  made  to  make  it  self-supporting  at  all  events  ? 
— The  Press  Association  which  I  represent  is 
aot  an  association  working  for  profit;  it  is 
an  association,  on  the  co-operative  principlej 
of  newspaper  proprietors  collecting  their  own 
news;  they  are  debarred  by  their  articles  of 
association  from  declaring  a  dividend ;  all  they 
want  is  a  fair  article  at  aiur  price.  If  itcan.be 
shown  ihem  that  the  news  service  does  not  pay 
the  Post  Office,  and  if  it  is  held  that  the  Post 
Office  ought  to  make  a  profit  by  its  telegri^h 
work,  they  are  ready  to  consent  to  some  alteration 
of  the  terms  which  will  <raable  the  Post  Office 
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to  derive  a  profit  from  the  press  service  as  {torn 
other  services. 

3947.  But  I  presume  you  are  of  opinion  that 
some  better  plan  could  be  devised  for  the  pur- 
pose, than  the  proposal  of  the  Postmaster  General? 
— Quite  so ;  we  agree  to  neither  of  the  two  pro- 
posals laid  down. 

3948.  What  are  the  objections  you  have  to  hi 
alteration  of  the  universal  rate  for  re-transmis- 
sion ? — That  rate  was  devised  to  promote  com- 
bination amongst  newspaper  proprietors,  and  so 
save  the  department  an  immense  amount  oi'  un- 
necessary labour.  Once  abolish  it,  and  there 
would  be  no  incentive  to  newspaper  proprietors 
to  get  their  news  from  a  common  source.  There 
are  some,  even  now,  who  prefer  to  pay  the  full 
rate  to  printing  the  same  report  as  their  com- 

gttitors.  If  the  rates  were  equalised  by  the 
ost  Office  instead  of  being  equalised  by  the  re- 
transmission rate,  there  would  no  longer  be  any 
purpose  to  serve  by  combination.  The  con- 
sequence would  be,  uiat  each  paper  would  obtain 
its  own  report,  and  that  on  important  occasions, 
such  as  a  Budget  night,  for  instance,  a  largo 
number  oi  speciau  reports  would  be  going  throueh 
to  single  or  double  addresses;  whereas,  under  we 
existing  system  the  Press  Association  sends-one 
special  report  to  between  30  and  40  addresses. 

3949.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  even  now  there 
is  considerable  pressure  upon  the  wires,  and  that 
if  there  were  a  variation  in  the  matter  sent  by  the 
Poet  Office,  that  might  increase  that  pressure 
very  inconveniently? — Quite  so;  we  have  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  getting  news  through  oitf 
important  occasions,  when  it  is  most  of  all  im- 
portant to  get  the  news  through ;  and  under  any 
system  such  as  this  proposed,  I  predict,  from  my 
experience,  that  there  will  be  a  breakdown  on 
every  important  occasion. 

3950.  M^ht  not  the  effect  of  the  p^posal  of 
the  Postmaster  General  to  chaise  one  shilling 
for  each  separate  town  be  to  produce  a  combina- 
tion of  news  in  those  towns,  but  a  deferential 
system  in  other  towns? — Possibly;  I  think  that 
would  be  the  result. 

3951.  But  that  combination  could  not  aid  the 
Post  Office  very  much,  could  it;  because  it  might 
be  changed  in  different  places  ? — Quite  so. 

3952.  Do  you  coincide  with  the  previous  wit- 
ness, who  tells  us  that  if  the  uniform  system 
is  abandoned  the  heaviest  cost  will  fall  upon 
the  newspapers  least  able  to  bear  it  ? — Precisely. 
That  would  be  the  effect  upon  them. 

3953.  Take  the  case  of  Manchester  and  Ply- 
mouth, and  show  the  Committee  how  it  would 
act  ? — Taking  the  case  of  Manchester,  we  have 
three  daily  papers,  and  two  evening  papers,  and 
two  or  three  exchanges,  and  there  the  news 
would  be  transmitted  at  a  very  small  rate  to  each, 
say  3  (f.  or  4  d.  for  75  words  as  at  present.  Taking 
Plymouth,  where  there  are  only  two  papers,  the 
cost  would  be  7  d.  each  per  75  words.  Taking 
the  case  of  a  town  with  only  one  daily  news- 

Eaper — taking  a  daily  paper  in  a  town  like  Dar- 
ngton,  or  a  town  like  York — the  cost  would  be 
1  $,  The  effect,  in  point  of  fact,  would  be  that 
the  smaller  rates  would  fall  upon  the  wealthier 
communities,  who  are  better  able  to  pay  the 
larger  rate,  while  the  'laiger  rates  would  fall 
upon  the  smaller  communities  who  would  be 
unable  topay  them. 

3954.  With  regard  to  the  news  associaliona, 
would  the  change  produce  much  di£Biculty  to  you 
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93  May  ifl  makiDg  a  new  tariff  for  l^e  news  supply? — I 
1876.^  confess,  that  with  some  experience  in  the 
makinfr  of  tariffs,  I  should  be  puzzled  beyond 
measure  liow  to  go  about  devising  one  of 
this  kind  under  these  proposals.  In  the  first 
.place  we  should  require  a  separate  tariff  for 
•every  town,  suited  to  the  number  and  claas 
•of  the  newspapers  there ;  because  no  two 
towns,  even  if  they  had  tlie  same  number  of  ex- 
changes and  newspapers,  would  take  the  same 
kind  or  quantity  of  news.  Then  again,  when  you 
had  a  tariff  for  every  town,  you  would  want  a 
tariff  for  every  new^aper ;  becauae  hardly  any 
two  newspapers  take  the  same  kind  of  news.  K 
you  take  a  town  like  Manchester,  you  reverse 
ibe  principle  which  is  laid  down  in  the  Act  of 
levying  a  heavier  day  rate  than  a  night  rate ; 
because  suppose  a  piece  of  Beater's  news  anrivea 
in  the  daytime,  it  goes  to  two  evening  papers  imd 
ihe  exchanges,  as  well  as  to  three  morning  papers; 
liierefore,  being  six  or  seven  in  number,  they 
would  get  the  news  at  a  much  cheaper  rate  than 
the  three  morning  papers  would  get  the  news  at 
llie  night  rate. 

3955.  Does  not  the  change  of  a  morning  pwper 
to  an  evening  paper  cause  some  complexity? — It 
would  affect  the  question ;  it  would  be  quite  im- 
possible, as  I  think,  to  devise  under  such  a  system 
a  permanent  tariff.  We  could  not  offer  our  news 
at  a  series  of  given  prices. 

3956.  Now  I  want  your  opinion  upon  the  pro- 
posal to  alter  the  system  of  counting  and  averag- 
ing?— That  system,  like  the  others,  was- adopted 
to  oring  the  telegraph  charges  for  news  as  nearly 
as  poBsible  down  to  those  of  the  old  companies. 
The  Act  proviiles  clearly  enough  for  the  univer- 
sality of  the  re-tr^nsmission  rate  which  was 
intended  by  encoun^png  oombination  to  seeure 
as  far  as  possible  identity  of  matter,  and  so  keep 
down  tlio  cost  of  news  to  its  former  level ;  but 
when  it  was  found  that  this  proposal  did  not  effect 
liie  end  intended  without  the  system  of  counting 
and  averaging,  a  series  of  conferences  took  place 
between  the  heads  of  the  department  and  myself, 
and  in  the  end  the  system  now  in  existence  was 
adopted  by  the  Postmaster  Greueral  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  committee  of  the  Frees  Association 
on  the  other.  That  system  has  now  been  in  ex- 
istence for  six  years.  All  the  materials  we  possess 
ibr  revisions  and  re-adjustments  of  our  tariff  are 
based  upon  it.  It  is  no  doubt  open  to  the  chaise 
that  it  is  a  profitable  system,  and  that  we  may  like 
it  therefor;  butasdistinotfrom  its  being  profitable, 
we  have  found  it  to  be  a  highly  convenient,  and 
what  we  think  to  be  a  very  just  arrangement. 
By  it,  and  by  no  other  system  that  I  know  of,  we 
are  enabled  to  chai^  all  subseribers  a  uniform 
sum  of  so  much  per  word  for  each  kind  of  news, 
no  matter  how  much  or  how  little  each  subsoriber 
takes. 

3957.  But  though  profitable  and  convenient 
fbr  the  association,  can  you  not  conceive  f^at 
Bending  fragments  of  messages,  sometimes  very 
short  and  sometimes  very  long,  may  be  very  in- 
convenient for  transmission  by  the  Post  Office  ? 
—Quite  so ;  and  I  think  there  might  be  adjust- 
ments made.  We  might  arran^,  for  instance, 
certain  hours  subject  tq  fluctuations  on  very  im- 
portant occasions,  at  which  we  shoald  send  in 
batches  of  news.  For  instance,  at  race  meetings 
there  is  no  reason  why  w  e  should  not  send,  aay, 
three  results  together ;  the  first  two  aire  genemlly 
niumportant ;  when  the'  third,  oame,  we  oould 
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send  the  three  together.  This  would  save  the 
Post  OflSce  a  great  deal  of  trouble. 

3968.  Are  you  aware,  with  regard  to  the 
system  of  sending  punched  messages  through  the 
instrument,  that  the  economy  of  the  plui  depends 
upon  the  constancy  of  the  supply  ? — Yes. 

3959.  And  that  if  the  mesai^s  are  sent  in  in  a 
very  fri^mentary  condition  this  enonomy  is  de» 
featod? — Yea;  but  1  would  confine  this  remark 
to  a  very  small  portion  of  our  news ;  the  markets, 
forinstance,  must  be  sent  at  a  special  time,  or 
they  would  be  useless. 

39G0.  With  regard  to  your  market  and  sport- 
ing news,  do  you  think  that  the  system  of  avert- 
ing those  messages  is  a  fair  one  to  the  Post  Office  ? 
—It  seems  like  carrying  a  principle  to  its  extreme 
limits,  but  it  is  a  principle,  and  inasmuch  as  it  is  a 
principle  it  is  of  little  use  unless  we  carry  it  out. 
loasmuch,  again,  as  the  abolition  of  the  system 
of  aver^ng  would  only  yield  an  increase  of  6  per 
cent^  upon  the  sum  paid  by  us  for  transmission, 
we  say  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  the  plan 
with  which  we  have  all  beoome  so  familiar  should 
be  abolished,  when  there  are  much  simpler  and 
more  efficacious  methods  of  raising  the  charge,  if 
that  be  necessary.  Besides,  we  must  always 
havie  some  arrangement  which  cannot  find  a 
place  in  an  Act  of  Parliament ;  there  must  be  re- 
gulations with  reference  to  the  detail  of  ihe 
business  which  oould  not  be  put  into  the  clauses 
of  an  Act ;  and,  that  being  so,  one  fancies  this 
should  be  as  good  as  any  omer  ammgeinent 

39fil.  I  understand  you  to  suggest  that  there 
are  better  plans  which  oould  be  devised  for  giving 
the  Host  Office  more  money,  if  it  is  clearly  estab- 
lished that  there  is  a  loss  in  the  transmission  of 
news? — Simpler  jdanst  I  should  say,  rather  than 
better  plans. 

3962.  What  plan  would  you  suggest?— No- 
thing would  be  easier,  I  should  think,  thui 
riusing  the  re-truismisaion  rate  itself. 

3963.  That  is  to  say,  the  copy  rate?— Yes; 
that  would  be  one  plan  of  raising  mcmey,  leaving 
everything  else  undistarbed. 

3964.  Whateverplan  is  adopted,  Isuppose  you 
would  wish  that  plan  to  be  adopted  onoe  for  all  ? 
— Yes ;  because  we  are  now  in  a  very  difficult 
position.  If  arrangements  like  these  are  to  be 
suddenly  put  an  end  to  after  they  have  been  in 
operation  for  yefurs,  we  shall  never  feel  safe.  If 
the  department  could  put  its  own  interpretati<Hi 
upon  the  Act  as  it  exists  at  present,,  it  un- 
doubtedly could,  upon  the  let  of  April  this  year, 
have  put  into  force  new  regulations  which  would 
have  raised  our  cost  of  transmission  by  33g  per 
cent;,  and  that  in  the  face  of  die  &ot  that  we  had 
made  contracts  upon  the  old  basis  lasting  to 

3  let  of  December  next,  and  the  further  &ct  that 
the  department  knew  this  was  so.  I  say  we 
ought  not  to  be  left  in  a  poaition'of  thai  kind. 

3965.  That  change  wK>uld  have  been  serioos 
to  you,  would  it  not  ? — The  change  would  have 
been  dtsastvoue  to  ue  financially  beeaase  we  do 
not  woi^  for  a  profit. 

3966.  Any  sudden  obanges-in.  a  busaness- like 
yours  are  very  mucti  •  like  beginning  a  business 
overi^ain? — Exactly;  it  took  us  six  months  to 
make  our  tajaff,  and  it  cost  us- a  goeat  deal  of 
money  in  working  out  all  its  minote  details^  and 
we- think  that>  when  that  i*  done  once  it  ^onkl 
be  done  as-neorly  as  possible  ion  ever. 

3967.  Then,  if  I-  understand  you,  admittd^ 
tto-  the  system-  ^ould  be  oeli'^upportingi  anS 
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admitting  that  a  loss  is  clearlj  ascertairod,  mxy 
ofaaDges  which  might  be  made  you  vould  prefer 
to  be  made  upcm  toe  old  basis  rather  tiian  upon 
a  totally  new  baas  ancii  as  baa  been  propoeed, 
namely,  charging  1  *.  for  each  separate  town  ? — 
Precisely. 

Mr.  Hipley. 

3968.  Until  recently  the  Fresa  Association  has 
been  in  the  hiUnt  oi  sending  mes8l^ce8  not  merely 
to  the  pre«  but  to  exchange  and  news-rooms  in 
every  lai^e  town,  has  it  not  ? — Yes. 

3969.  And  to  hotels  ?— Yes. 

3970.  Has  there  been  any  recent  chuige  in 
eonnection  with  your  mode  of  supplying  the 
kotels  with  messages  in  consequence  of  8(Hne  in- 
timation you  received  from  ^e  Post  Office  ? — 
The  Post  Office  gave  notice  that  we  were  no 
loiter  to  supply  hotels,  whereby  we  lost  a  revenue 
of  about  4,500/.  p^  annum. 

3971.  Has  that  tended  to  give  the  public  in- 
creased facililaes  and  convenience  with  r^ard  to 
many  people  who  are  in  the  habit  of  freq^uenting 
those  hotels  or  otherwise  ? — I  iaoagine  it  wouM 
be  the  other  way. 

3972.  Has  that  increased  or  diminished  the 
actual  revenue  to  the  Post  Office? — It  has  re- 
duced it  by  about  2,500/. 

3973.  Has  it  reduced,  to  a  similar  extent,  the 
revenue  to  the  Press  Assodation? — ^It  has  re- 
duced the  revenue  to  the  Press  Assodation  by 
about  4,500/.,  as  I  have  just  stated. 

3974.  Then  if,  in  point  of  fact,  the  result  has 
been  that  the  Post  Office  stand  at  this  moment, 
in  consequence  of  that  proceeding,  at  a  loss  of 
2,500/.  in  round  numbers,  and  you  at  a  loss  of 
4,500  if  yon  are  to  have  the  {Ht>fit  which  you 
had  previously,  you  must,  in  some  way  or  other, 
raise  your  rates,  is  not  that  so  ? — We  have  already 
xused  them.  I  may  explain  that  that  alteration 
arose  out  of  one  of  those  interpretations  of  the 
Act  which  we  say  ought  not  to  be  dependent 
upon  the  caprice  of  the  department.  Clause  16 
of  ^e  Telegraj^e  Act  says  that  the  Postmaster 
General  may  make  contracts  with  newspaper 
proprietors  and  proprietors  of  news-rooms,  ex- 
changes, and  clubs.  It  waa  held  by  liord  Hfu^ 
u^;;ttai  and  Hr.  Scudamore  that  we  might  bring 
in  the  hotels  nnder  the  name  of  news-rooms,  but 
that  interpretation  has  been  reversed  by  the  pre- 
sent Postmaster  Creneral,  and  the  consequence  is 
the  loss  1  have  stated. 

Dr.  Cameron. 

3975.  The  Press  Aasociation  is  purely  a  co- 
opotttive  association,  is  it  not  ? — It  is  a  purely 
oo-operative  association. 

3976.  And  any  profit  it  makes  in  one  year  is 
devoted  the  next  year  to  the  reduction  the 
xmtes?— Thatisso. 

3977.  Therefore  any  advantage  it  derives  from 
cheap  telegraphy  is  given  to  the  public  at  once, 
and  in  the  most  direct-manner  ? — lhat  is  so. 

3978.  Do  you  admit  that  the  Post  Office  suffers 
any  undue  loss  1^  the  transmisuon  of  press  tele- 
grams?—I  do  not. 

3979.  Are  yon  aware  that  the  number  of 
wwds  transmitted  to  the  press  per  annum  is 
220,000,000  ?— I  have  heard  that  that  is  so. 

3980.  We  have  had  it  giv^  in  evidence  that 
the  number  of  ordinary  messages  is  ab(Mt 
20,000,000  ?— That  is  so. 

3981.  Would  you  ^case  caleuUte  the  number 
0.104. 
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of  words  in  those  20,000,000  messages ;  it  would 
be  about  400,000,000  words  for  the  public,  would 
it  not  ?— That  wouhl  be  about  it 

3982.  Mr.  Patey  has  told  the  Committee  that 
the  loss  upon  press  messagee  was  about  20,000  /. 
a  year? — Yes. 

3983.  There  are  220,000,000  woi^,  as  you 
have  said  ? — Yes. 

3984.  You  have  read  the  Postmaster  General's 
report,  1  presume  ? — I  have. 

3985.  Do  you  know  what  he  gives  as  the  net 
loss  of  conducting  the  Post  Office  Telegraphs  ? 
—X.  55,000. 

3986.  That  would  give  35,000  I  a  year  as  the 
loss  upon  the  400,000,000  of  words  transmitted 
ier  the  puUtc? — Yes. 

3987.  So  that  the  proportion  of  loss  incurred 
upon  the  press  work  is  veiy  much  what  it  should 
be,  consiaering  that  iocurred  upon  the  general 
work  ? — Precisely ;  at  idl  events  it  bears  a  nearly 
equal  proportion  to  the  loss  upon  the  public  mea- 
Bi^es. 

3988.  We  were  told  the  other  day  by  one  of 
the  witnesses  that  the  cost  of  keeping  the 
accounts  of  the  Press  Association,  and  ihe  "various 
news  associations,  to  the  Post  Office  was  about 
3,000/  a  year;  do  you  admit  that? — I  have  no 
means  contradicting  iL  I  had  heard  it  waa 
2,000  /.  previously,  but  I  cannot  speak  to  that. 

3989.  Have  you  ever  thought  of  any  means  of 
accounting  on  jour  own  behalf? — We  have  to 
account  now  to  check  the  Post  Office  accounts. 

3990.  Do  you  consider  any  part  of  the  Post 
Office  system  unnecessary  ? — X  tUnk  many  modi- 
ficati<m8  mi^t  be  made  in  the  system,  especially 
if  it  costs  anything  like  3,000/.  1  remember 
upon  one  occasion,  in  Mr.  Scudamore*8  time,  he 
was  complaining  of  the  cost  of  the  accounts,  and 
he  then  proposed  that  we  should  pay  fur  one 
(Uerk  130  /.  a  yeu*,  to  meet  our  share  of  the  cost. 
That  proposal  was  not  acceded  to. 

3991.  xou,  I  suppose,  would  supply  any  ser^ 
vices  which  are  at  present  taken  by  hotels  ? — 
Yes, 

3992.  When  the  system  of  allowing  messages 
to  hotels  to  be  chained  at  duplicate  rates  was 
abandoned,  did  you  find  that  they  substituted 
messagee  at  the  full  rates  for  the  former  dupticate 
messages  ? — Oh,  dear,  no. 

3993.  Therefore,  the  effect  to  the  Poet  Office 
was  to  lose  the  revenue  which  they  used  to  re- 
ceive ?— 'I  should  say  entirely  so ;  the  rate  was 
piTohibitive. 

3994.  You  were  in  an  excelloit  position  to 
know  ? — Yes,  I  was  in  correspondence  with  all 
the  subscribers.  We  offered  them  a  smaller 
supfdy  at  a  higher  charge,  under  the  public  rate, 
but  we  could  not  get  more  than  five  or  six  out 
of  the  whole  of  our  subscribers  to  take  it. 

3995.  'Would  they  require  to  come  through 
you,  or  smne  other  press  agency,  to  get  the  press 
telegrams  sent  ? — They  would  for  any  general 
service,  for  under  the  old  system,  on  all  great 
oocaoons,  they  had  their  own  private  messages  in 
addition  to  our  supplies. 

3996.  But  for  any  general  service  they  must 
come  through  you  ? — i  es. 

3997.  Do  you  say  that  the  result  of  doing  away 
with  these  facilities  to  hotels  and  public-nouses 
was  to  decrease  the  Poet  Office  revenue  ? — 
Yes. 

3998.  And  can  you  see  that  it  could  effect  any 
saving  ?— We  were  told  by  the  Post  Office  that 
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23  May  ^^^7  ^^^^  ^^^^  bufiinefis,  and  that  by  getting 
1876  ^^^7  saved  a  loss. 

3999.  Did  they,  acting  upon  that  principle, 

five  facilities  for  getting  rid  of  extra  news  work, 
f,  for  instance,  yoa  wished  to  take  a  special 
wire  between  London  and  Manchester,  and  to 
send  all  your  Manchester  news  along  it  and 
manifold  it,  and  send  it  to  different  newspapers, 
thereby  doing  away  with  any  loss  they  might 
incur,  would  thej  allow  you  to  do  so? — They 
could  not  prevent  us  at  present. 

4000.  They  could  prevent  you  from  taking  a 
special  wire,  could  they  not? — I  beg  pardon; 
yes,  they  could  prevent  ns  at  once.  I  tiiought 
you  were  speaking  of  the  public  wires. 

4001.  That  is  to  say,  they  would  prevent  your 
relieving  them  of  the  business  which  they  say 
does  not  pay  ? — They  could  do  so. 

4002.  You  complain  very  much,  do  you  not, 
of  having  been  treated  in  an  arbitrary  manner 
by  the  Poet  Office  ? — Yes,  we  have  been  sub- 
jected to  a  series  of  encroachments  upon  the 
agreements  and  understandings  which  were  come 
to  in  1870  and  have  been  very  much  harassed 
from  tiiAe  to  time  as  not  knowing  what  infringe- 
ment might  come  next ;  in  fact,  if  the  Committee 
would  wish  it,  I  will  put  in  a  brief  narrative  to 
that  effect,  contained  in  our  last  annual  report, 
showing  our  relations  with  the  Post  Office  from 
the  date  of  the  transfer  down  to  the  present 
time. 

4003.  Will  you  hand  that  in ?~I  wilL  {The 
same  was  handed  in.) 

4004.  I  am  desired  to  ask  you  whether  this 
loss  of  2,000  that  was  incurred  through  the 
dropping  of  the  hotel  and  public-house  message^ 
was  not  a  dead  loss  to  the  Post  Office  ? — It  must 
have  been. 

4005.  The  only  saving  they  would  have  effected 
would  have  been  the  cost  of  stationery  and  de- 
livery ? — Yes,  that  would  have  been  all,  I  think. 

4006.  The  cost  of  delivery  need  not  be  at  all 

freat  in  connection  with  these  news  messages  ?^ — 
cannot  speak  to  that. 

4007.  You  know  as  a  fact,  I  presume,  that  they 
deliver  upon  what  are  called  circuits? — I  think 
that  is  not  so.  They  have,  in  the  case  of  racing 
messi^es  for  instance,  to  effect  as  nearly  as 

fossible  simultaneous  delivery,  the  result  of  that 
eing  that  they  have  to  send  out  the  boy  who 
goes  to  the  long  distance  before  they  send  out  the 
boys  who  go  the  shorter  distances.  The  reason 
for  that  is,  if  they  did  not  do  so,  our  subscribers 
would  charge  them  with  unfairness. 

4008.  Then  it  is  in  the  interest  of  betting,  not 
in  the  interest  of  news,  that  they  incur  iliia 
charge  for  the  delivery  of  sporting  telegrams  ? — 
It  is  in  the  interest  of  serving  their  customers  as 
their  customers  wish  to  be  served. 

4009.  But  it  necessitates  an  exceptional  charge 
which  is  nut  necessary  in  the  case  of  other  news 
at  all?— That  i«  80. 

4010.  You  complain  of  their  threatening  to 
make  a  change  recently  in  the  manner  of  count- 
ing without  giving  you  any  notice  in  time  to 
enable  you  to  alter  your  tariff? — That  is  so. 

4011.  Did  you  not  receive  notice  with  r^ard 
to  the  change  in  hotel  and  public-house  services 
at  a  time  when  it  was  impossible  for  ^ou  to  re- 
vise your  charges  ? — Uiwn  one  occasion  we  did, 
but  not  upon  this  occasion.  We  received  notice 
this  time  that  at  the  end  of  the  year  the  alteration 
would  be  made.  On  the  fcnrmeroocauon  we  wrote 
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to  them  and  pointed  out  the  difficulty  there  would 
be,  and  they  withdrew  the  notice. 

4012.  Notwithstanding  your  having  pointed 
out  the  difficulty  to  them,  they  this  year  upon 
the  Ist  of  April  proposed  to  make  a  change 
which  would  nave  seriously  affected  you,  and 
then  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  you  to 
have  revised  the  tariff?— Yes,  it  would  have  been 
impossible  then  to  have  revised  the  tariff. 

4013.  You  should  have  been  obliged  to  submit 
to  a  heavy  loss  ? — Yes,  but  I  ought  to  say  that 
before  the  notice  of  change  became  due  we  had 
pointed  out  to  them  the  onfiumeBs  of  this,  and 
informal  conversations  took  place  in  which  it  was 
half  understood  that  some  concessions  should  be 
made  on  either  side  to  carry  us  on  to  the  end  of 
the  year.  Still  there  was  the  danger  of  our 
being  suHected  to  a  heavy  loss. 

4014.  Originally  it  was  not  proposed  that  any 
concession  should  be  made  uppn  the  part  of  the 
Post  Office,  I  believe  ? — No ;  what  I  stated  in 
m^  evidence  was  that  they  could  have  done  this 
within  the  limits  of  the  Act  if  their  interpretation 
of  the  Act  was  right 

4015.  And  they  actually  threatened  to  do  this, 
did  they  not  ? — ^Xes,  t^ey  actually  threatened  to 
do  it. 

4016.  The  proposed  change  is  a  matter  of 
almost  life  and  death  to  the  Press  Association,  is 
it  not  ? — It  would  be  if  brought  into  opention 
now. 

4017.  But  at  any  time? — At  any  time  it 
would  be  a  very  serious  proposal  to  increase  the 
uews.tariffby  quadrupling  it,  because  newspapers 
are  paying  now  a  great  deal  more  than  they  paid 
under  the  old  companies  for  their  news. 

4018.  I  see  you  have  here  a  table  showing  the 
increase  which  the  different  proposed  changes 
would  bring  about  ? — Yes. 

4019.  You  mentioned,  in  reply  to  the  Right 
honourable  Chairman,  that  if  the  present  system 
of  averaging  and  counting  were  abolished,  that 
would  involve  an  increase  in  your  payments  of 
33|  per  cent. ;  now  was  not  the  calculation  with 
reference  to  the  news  supply  to  the  newspapers 
by  the  old  telegraph  companies,  upon  which  the 
present  rate  was  based,  made  on  toe  principle  of 
continuous  counting  ? — I  presume  so.  I  was  not 
there  when  it  was  nude. 

4020.  But  you  have  read  the  evidence? — ^I 
have. 

4021.  You  see  it  is  stated  in  the  evidence  that 
the '  newspapers  received  so  many  words  a  day, 
and  that  the  cost  was  so  much,  and  that  half  of 
that  cost  was  due  to  collection,  and  the  other 
half  to  transmission;  knowing  these  facts,  was 
not  that  calculation  made  upon  the  contanuoos 
counting  system  ? — Precisely. 

4022.  ^d  therefore,  whether  expressed  or  not 
in  a  clause  in  the  Act,  do  you  think,  judging  from 
that  fact,  that  continuous  counting  was  indicated  ? 
— Our  contention  is,  that  that  Act,  as  it  reads  now, 
clearly  provides  for  continuous  counting.  We 
say  that,  inasmuch  as  Clause  15  provides  for  a 
public  rate  of  1 for  20  words  or  under,  and 
masmuch  as  Clause  16,  providing  for  the  press 
rate,  leaves  out  the  words  "  or  under,"  and  sars 
the  newspapers  shall  be  charged  "  at  the  rate  or," 
the  Post  Office  had  no  right  to  chaige  us  1 «.  for 
10  words,  or  2  s.  for  76  or  101  words,  but  that  it 
must  give  us  100  or  75  words  as  the  case  may  be 
for  1 «.  as  nearly  as  possible. 

4023.  But  should  you  sulnnit  without  a  stru^le 
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to  the  carrying  out  of  the  Post  Office  interpre- 
tation of  that  clause  ?  —It  was  understood  that  if 
the  worst  came  to  the  worst,  and  the  Post  Office 
determined  upon  carrying  out  its  interpretation 
of  the  Act,  then  they  would  charge  us  for  a 
message;  we  should  refuse  to  pay  for  it;  they 
would  summon  us,  and  we  would  get  a  case  tor 
the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  and  rely  upon  the 
decision  there  given  upon  Clause  16. 

4024.  But  I  suppose  with  reference  to  the 
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raising  of  the  initial  message  charge,  it  is  not 
pretended  on  the  part  of  the  Post  Office  that 
they  could  make  the  change  without  another 
Act  of  Parliament? — No,  tiiey  do  not  pretend 
that. 

4025.  Therefore,  I  suppose,  that  that  is  a  matter 
which  has  never  given  you  much  uneasiness?— 
No,  we  felt  that  we  should  be  dealt  with  there  by 
Parliament  itself. 


33  Alay 
1876. 


Mr.  William  Saundebs,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


Chairman. 

4026.  You  are  the  proprietor  of  the  Central 
News  Association,  are  you  not  ?— I  am. 

4027.  Have  you  been  engaged  long  in  sup- 
plying news  to  newspapers? — For  about  14 
years. 

4028.  Did   you  join  with  any  of  the  other 

fentlemen  in  taking  part  in  the  conferences 
etween  the  Post  Office  and  the  newspaper  pro- 
prietors?— ^^I  did. 

4029.  Do  you  coincide  with  the  evidence  which 
has  been  given  with  regard  to  the  negotiations 
upon  that  subject? — Entirely. 

4030.  Do  you  a^ee  with  what  has  been  stated 
by  the  last  two  witnesses  that  the  effect  of  the 
new  Press  rates  proposed  by  the  Postmaster 
General  will  be  to  increase  by  fourfold  the  pre- 
sent chaises  upon  the  Association's  engagements 
for  transmitting  news  ? — I  find  that  it  wijl  be  as 
nearly  as  possible  fourfold.  -  I  have  calculated  it 
for  a  week  in  April  last,  and  I  find  that  during  the 
veek  we  paid  for  telegrams  sentont  187  /.  0<.2  d,, 
whereas  the  cost  under  the  proposed  new  rates 
would  be  711/.  4f.  4<;. 

4031.  That  is  to  saj  for  the  work  performed 
in  that  week  ? — Yes,  tor  telegrams  sent  out. 

4032.  Would  the  same  rate  of  cost  apply  to 
the  transmission  of  Parliamentary  news  as  well 
as  the  transmission  of  general  news  ? — The  in- 
creased rate  upon  the  transmission  of  Parliamen- 
tary reports  would  be  about  360  per  cent 

4033.  And  what  would  be  the  increase  upon 
transmitting  the  news  of  the  London  markets  ? 
— The  increased  cost  would  be  600  per  cent. 

4034.  Do  you  coincide  in  the  opinion  of  the  last 
witnesses  that  the  increase  would  be  greater  for 
the  small  towns  with  one  or  two  newspapers,  than 
it  would  be  for  the  large  towns  witb  many 
newspapers  ? — The  increase  to  the  small  towns 
would  Be  500  per  cent. 

4035.  That  is  fivefold  instead  of  fourfold  ?— 
Yes;  what  now  costs  200/.  a  year,  would  then 
«ost  1,000/.  a  year.  To  large  towns  the  in- 
crease would  be  less,  because  the  number  of 
subscribers  is  greater. 

4036.  Now,  if  it  is  not  asking  you  too  much 
about  your  own  accounts,  as  representing  the 
Central  Newsj  under  the  new  regulation  bow 
much  more  per  annum  would  your  association 
liave  to  pay  the  Post  Office  ?— We  should  have 
to  pay  26,000  /.  a  year  more  than  we  do  now. 

4037.  So  that  your  association  alone  would 
cover  what  the  Post  Office  considers  its  present 
deficit? — It  would  more  tiian  cover  it. 

4038.  And  you  are  not  such  a  large  association, 
I  think,  as  the  Press  Association  ?— -I  believe  not, 
in  point  of  amount  of  payment. 

4039.  Have  you  considered  tiie  qoestion  whidi 
0.104. 


Chairman — continued. 

was  alluded  to  by  another  witness  of  the  cost  of 
the  transmission  of  news  through  a  special  wire? 
— I  have  had  several  special  wires  in  my  own 
office,  and  I  have  from  tune  to  time  watched  tlie 
amount  of  work  done  by  the  clerks. 

4040.  How  many  word?  do  you  find  can  be 
transmitted  between  say  6  p.m.  and  3  a.m.  ? — 
Nine  thousand  words  would  be  a  fair  average ; 
much  more  than  that  has  frequentiy  been  done. 

4041.  And  what  would  be  the  cost  of  the 
clerks  ? — I  understand  that  tlie  cost  of  the  clerks 
is  about  6  «.  6  </.  a  night  for  each ;  one  clerk  at 
each  end. 

4042.  What  would  that  make  the  cost,  so  far 
as  labour  is  concerned,  of  transmitting  1,000 
words  ? — One  shilling  and  sixpence. 

4043.  Besides  all  the  other  charges  to  the  Post 
Office  connected  with  the  wires,  such  as  the 
capital  expenditure? — ^Yes,  the  wires  and  Uie 
instruments. 

4044.  Would  you  explain  to  the  Committee 
what  is  meant  by  the  service  system  with  whi<^ 
you  send  news  to  different  places  ? — Under  the 
service  system  we  hand  into  the  Post  Office 
several  lists  of  addresses.  When  we  have  news 
for  either  of  those  Hats  of  addresses,  which  are  all 
numbered,  we  simply  hand  in  the  number.  For 
instance,  under  the  No.  7  service  we  have  324 
subscribers.  Instead  of  handing  in  the  324  ad- 
dresses, we  say  No.  7.  The  local  postmasters 
having  been  previously  advised  of  the  addresses 
under  No.  7,  when  they  receive  that  number, 
deliver  the  matter  to  the  persons  under  that  list. 
The  Post  Office  have  therefore  simply  to  transmit 
"  C.  N.,  No.  7,"  instead  of  324  addresses,  which 
they  would  have  under  ordinuy  (drcumstances  to 
send  with  324  messages. 

4045.  And  of  course  under  such  a  system  the 
work  is  done  with  greater  economy  to  the  Post 
Office? — The  work  is  done  with  inctHupurably 
greater  economy. 

4046.  We  have  heard  a  good  deal  about  the 
method  in  which  messages  01 different  lengths  are 
counted  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  75  words  in  the 
day,  or  the  100  during  the  night.  Do  you  con- 
.siuer  it  very  important  that  the  system  of  con- 
tinuous counting  should  be  maintained  ? — I  think 
it  is  essential  for  the  convenience  of  sending  news. 
To  have  to  count  every  message  as  we  hand  it  in, 
and  to  bring  it  to  the  limit  of  75  words,  or  100 
words,  would  involve  very  serious  delay  and 
inconvenience. 

4047.  Has  not  the  system  of  continuous  count- 
ing led  to  the  plan  of  dividing  messages  into 
numerous  fragments ;  for  instance,  race  mes- 
sages, so  that  a  number  of  messages  are  sent 
gratuitously  ? — A  number  of  messages  are  sent 

T  3  gratuitously. 
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Ur.  Chairman — continiied. 

SaMadert*  gratuitouBly,  but  I  do  not  think  that  has  any  oon- 
£3Mav  nection  wi«i  tbo  continuous  counting. 
1876.  4048.  Will  you  explain  how  the  diTision  of 
meesaffes  arises? — The  division  of  messages 
arises  in  this  wav.  When  we  send  a  number  of 
messages  thnn^hout  the  day,  say  the  results  of 
racee  to  the  same  list  of  addresses,  the  words  are 
added  together,  and  the  whole  of  the  six  or 
seven  results  are  charged  only  as  one  message. 

4049.  That  is  to  say,  the  results  of  six  or  seven 
races,  if  they  did  not  exceed  75  words,  would  be 
transmitted  for  I  *.  ? — Yes,  they  would  be  trans- 
mitted for  1  j.,  and  for  2d.  to  the  additional 
addresses. 

4050.  Do  you  think  that  a  service  of  tliia  kind 
was  contemplated  in  the  original  negotiations  ? — 

1  think  not;  the  oontinaons  eounting  was  con- 
templated, but  not  ihe  seadiag  of  more  tluui  oaie 
message  for  one  charge. 

4051.  What  do  you  think  the  Post  Office  lost 
by  the  Central  News  Association  last  year 
ttrough  this  system  of  dividing  messages?— I 
fifid  that  last  year  the  number  of  racing  results 
sent  witiiont  charge  was  nearly  466,000  and  of 
news  messages  215,970,  the  anoount  of  whioh  at 

2  d.  each  was  5,683/.  \s.8d. 

4052.  In  tiiis  respect  you  think  it  would  be 
&ir  for  the  Post  Oftice  to  adopt  a  different  tjs- 
tem,  and  obtain  a  revenue  through  an  alteration 
in  liese  divided  mesM^T—I  thmk  it  would  be 
quite  fair,  and  that  it  is  simply  a  waste,  at  the 
present  time,  to  send  these  messages  without 
charging  for  them. 

4053.  Do  you  think  ttiat  the  Post  Office  will 
gain  much  by  having  ceased  to  send  news  mes- 
sages to  hotels  and  public-houses  ? — I  think  they 
wfll  lose  by  it  under  the  Act  of  Parliament  as- 
tern of  charging.  They  will  save  by  not -sending 
so  many  gratuitous  roeesages;  but  if  a  charee 
were  made  for  each  message,  they  would  gain  oy 
supplying  hotels. 

4054.  How  wouW  they  do  that  ? — Because  it 
does  not  cost  ^eax  2d.  to  Mnd  an  extra  message 
to  an  hotel. 

4055.  That  is  to  say,  they  have  transmitted  it 
to  the  town  already,  and  that  the  cost  of  c(^ying 
and  delivery  is  less  than  2d. : — Quite  so. 

4056.  Mr.  Patey  stated  in  evidence  to  the 
Committee  that  the  plan  of  running  accounts  and 


Do  you  see  any  method  of  simplifying  the  ac- 
counts, so  as  to  reduce  this  expenditure  ?  —There 
would  be  no  difficnl^  in  our  supplying  an  ac- 
count dailr,  which  I  am  sure  the  Post  Office 
could  check  in  two  or  three  hours.  I  asked  my 
derk  to  make  out  a  list  of  all  the  messa^  we 
sent  yesterday.  He  has  put  down  evwything  io 
that  sheet  {producing  an  ticcount\  which  he  pre- 
pared since  10  o'clock  this  morning.  The  ac- 
count eoudd  be  prepared  in  that  shape,  which 
would  be  'quite  as  conrement  as  the  ^abwate 
account  wmdi  we  now  get.  This  is  the  Post 
Office  account  for  the  week,  made  up  in  this  way 
{producing  the  same).  Of  oourse,  ttist  nmst  in- 
volve enormoiu  cost. 

4057.  You  think  the  Post  Office  could  check 
your  account,  and  give  you  the  sum  quickly  ? — 
They  could  check  my  account  in  a  very  short 
time. 

4058.  In  this  way  you  think  c<m8iderable 
economy  ndght  be  produced  in  the  system  <j£ 


Chairmmi — continued. 

Post  Office  accounting  ?— Very  great  economy ; 
it  would  be  mudi  more  econ«nical  to  take  pay- 
ment in  that  way  than  to  take  it  over  the  counter, 
message  by  message. 

4059.  It  has  been  stated  in  evidence  before 
the  Committee  that  you  and  the  ether  Presa 
AflsociaticMi  transmit  a  lar:ge  number  of  uselesa 
messages  which  the  newspapers  do  not  employ ; 
do  you  think  that  that  is  the  case  ? — I  have  com- 
muoicated  with  several  newept^er  Broprietora 
since  that  statement  was  made  by  Mr.  Patey, 
and  I  have  several  replies  from  them  generally, 
stating  that  the  amount  which  they  do  not  use 
certainly  does  not  exceed  5  per  cent,,  and  that 
their  not  using  it  generally  arises  from  their  re- 
ceiving it  toolate. 

4060.  Have  you  not  a  condensed  and  special 
kind  of  service,  which  you  offisr  at  50*.  per 
annnm  to  the  newspapers  which  only  require  a 
certain  amount  of  matter  ? — To  subscribers  who 
only  require  a  certain  amount  of  matter,  gene- 
rally the  clubs.  The  small  service  is  taken 
sometimes  by  clubs,  but  we  have  only  22  sub- 
scribers for  that  small  service. 

4061.  How  many  subscribers  have  you  for 
your  bulk  news  ? — We  have  324  eubscribers  for 
a  service  which  costs  fcair  times  as  much,  wd 
about  90  subscribers  for  a  very  much  larger  ser- 
vice, so  that  the  larger  service  we  have  found 
by  experience  to  be  very  mndi  more  popular 
than  the  short  service.  People  are  not  satisfied 
to  have  only  the  heads  of  very  important  items 
of  news  ;  they  require  more  frequent  and  more 
detailed,  information. 

4062.  Is  it  your  interest,  as  an  association 
nwiing  a  profit,  to  send  useless  matter?— Every 
line  which  we  send  to  the  large  service  of  300 
addresses  costs  us  6  s.  for  telegraphing.  Our 
charges  are  fixed,  and  therefore  we  look  very 
carefully  at  every  line  we  send  out  We  are 
very  careful  to  nMEe  the  lines  as  few  as  possible. 

4063.  Is  that  for  the  apeeial  service?— For 
the  general  news  service. 

4064.  I  suppose  generally  you  may  assume 
as  an  ordinary  matter  of  business,  that  your 
clients  would  not  be  inclined  to  pay  for  news 
which  they  did  not  want?— I  think  that  they 
would  stop  the  sevvioes  very  quickly  if  they  were 
not  required. 

4065.  Will  you  sUte  to  the  Committee  very 
shortly  what  is  the  general  character  of  the  news' 
service  which  the  newspapers  reqiure  in  the 
country? — We  begin  in  the  morning  by  tele- 
graphing short  extracts  from  the  leaders  which 
appear  m  the  London  newspapem,  and  in  the 
chief  provincial  newspapers.  Then  during  the  day 
we  send  out  important  matters  of  news,  aad  l^al 
decisions,  also  the  markets  and  races.  Dnring 
the  erening  we  telegraph  Parliamentary  reports, 
and  reports  of  important  speeches  made  in  any 
part  of  the  country ;  descriptive  accounts  of  any 
events  wbMi  may  occur ;  a  brief  n^rt  of  every 
speech  made  by  any  Member  of  Parliament  in  any 
part  of  the  country,  and  generally  anything  which 
may  be  of  interest  to  newapapers,  taking  care 
that  all  the  matter  which  we  send  is  supplied 
firstr-hand;  that  is  to  say,  that  it  hae  not  pre- 
viously appeared  anywhere  else. 

Coionel  Alexander, 

4066.  Who  are  the  people  who  judge  of  the 
value  of  the  news  for  transmission ;  do  you  em- 
ploy people  regularly  for  that  service  ? — We  have 

editors 
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editors  who  deal  ^th  the  news»  and  every  day 
I  read  the  file  very  carefully  and  comment  upon 
it. 

Mr.  Meltien. 

4067-  With  regard  to  the  transmission  of  mes- 
sages, do  you  not  ^et  messages  sent  to  you  from 
the  country}  and  then  transmit  them  from  here 
to  different  localities? — Wc  do;  bat  in  many 
cases  we  arrange  for  our  correspondents  to  send 
direct  to  a  number  of  our  subscribers. 

4068.  Is 't  the  general  i-ulc  in  your  service  to 
send  news  from  your  local  correspondents,  or  does 
it  come  up  to  Lcwidon  first,  and  then  go  from 
you?— As  arule^  when  we  can  rely  upon  the 
discretion  of  our  correspondent,  the  news  is 
sent  direct. 

4069.  I  sec  in  this  account  your  messages  are 
divided  into  two  kinds  of  service,  full  service  and 
brief  service;  will  you  explain  to  the  Committee 
what  those  are? — The  brief  service  wonldgive 
merely  just  the  most  important  events,  perhaps 
tiro  or  tbree  messi^es  a  week;  the  fuller  service 
would  give  three  or  four  messages  daily,  and  the 
more  extended  service  would  give  perhaps  1,200 
words  a  day ;  and  then  we  have  m  addition  to 
that  the  Parliamentary  services,  reports  of 
speeuhes,  markets,  and  vari6uB  services. 

4070.  I  suppose  you  have  diffferent  sets  of 
customers  for  each  ot  those  different  services  ?— 
"We  have. 

4071.  In  telegraphing,  as  a  rule,  arc  the  ad- 
dresses of  the  persons  to  whom  you  have  sent 
news  registered  ? — They  are. 

4072.  When  they  are  not  registered,  do  you 
pay  for  the  addresses  ? — No. 

4073.  They  are  free  ? — Yes,  they  are  free. 

4074.  How  do  you  settle  accounts  at  the  pre- 
sent time  with  the  Post  Office  ;  is  it  a  weeitly, 
monthly,  or  yearly  account? — We  receive  a 
weekly  acconnt  from  the  Post  Office  about  foor 
'Weeks  after  the  expiration  of  the  week  to  which 
the  account  refers. 

4075.  Do  you  find  any  difficulty  in  checking 
that  account  ? — No ;  the  accounts  are  kept  very 
con-ectly  ;  the  system  is  very  perfect 

4078.  Would  it  not  be  possible  to  have  some 
arrangement  with  tibe  Post  Office  by  which 
a  set  of  clerks,  employed  jointly  by  both,  could 
keep  the  accounts,  eo  ns  not  to  have  one  large 
stafi  of  clerks  kept  at  the  Post  Office  and  another 
kept  by  you  ? — There  is  no  difficulty  with  re- 
mcct  to  the  accounts ;  that  account  whidi  I  pro- 
miced  has  been  made  out  in  three  hours  by  one 
clerk.  We  keep  a  file  of  everything  we  send 
out,  and  from  ttlat  file  we  can  make  out  the 
account  in  a  very  few  hours. 

4077.  Does  that  represent  an  entire  day's 
business  ?— Yes. 

4078.  1  do  not  see  any  Irish  towns,  except 
Cork,  in  this  account? — You  get  only  the  amn- 
feer  of  messages.  You  have  No.  7  there ;  under 
that  No.  7  you  would  get  320  addresses,  or  what- 
ever it  may  be. 

4079.  Can  you  account  at  all  for  the  enormous 
chaz^  of  3,0007.  a  year  far  keeping  accounts  in 
the  Post  Office  ? — I  cannot  at  all  account  for  it ; 
and'  there  nre  many  other  chaises  which  I  cannot 
account  for. 

4080.  Was  there  any  other  negotiation  between 

Sou  and  the  Post  Office  for  keeping  accounts  ? — 
To,  we  nmply  asked  the  Post  Office  to  send  the 
accounts  to  us. 


Mr.  Meidm — continned. 

4081.  Would  there  )w  any  difficulty  in  settling 
each  day's  messages  as  a  ca^  traoMction? — 
Certainly  not;  I  prepared  that  account  to  Bhow 
how  that  could  be  done. 

Dr.  Cameron, 

4082.  It  would  be  rather  a  benefit  to  yon, 
would  it  not,  to  settle  your  accounts  daily  ?— It 
would. 

4083.  It  would  save  you  the  deposit  of  1,000/., 
which  you  are  compelled,  at  present,  to  leave  tied 
up  in  tne  han<^  of  the  Post  Office? — It  would. 

4084.  Ali  the  Press  associations  are  com- 
pelled to  leave  a  deposit  there,  are  they  not? — 
Yes. 

4085.  How  much  is  your  deposit? — £.  1,000. 

4086.  I  believe  you  were  one  of  the  sub- 
committee who  arranged  the  actual  details  of  the 
present  Press  charges  with  Mr.  Scudamore? — I 
was. 

4087.  Therefore  you  are  in  a  position  to  speak 
most  positively  with  reference  to  the  chai^  whi<^ 
formed  the  basis  of  the  arrangement? — The  only 
object  that  we  had  in  view  was,  to  ascertain  the 
rates  that  we  were  previously  paying,  and  to 
adopt  the  new  tariff,  so  as  to  make  it,  as  nearly 
as  possible,  the  same  as  the  old. 

4088.  And  the  Post  Office  and  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  press  iwfreed  as  to  the  facts  of 
the  existing  charges  ? — They  did. 

4089.  Mr.  Scudamore  and  yourself  were  at 
one  as  to  what  was  being  paid  ? — Yes,  there  was 
no  di^rence  about  that. 

4090.  Therefore  yon  regard  the  baigain  that 
was  come  to  as  a  matter  binding  on  the  nation  in 
honour,  I  presume  ?- — We  should  feel  that  we 
were  very  hardly,  treated  if  the  arrangement 
come  to  under  those  circumstances  was  altered. 

4091.  In  your  opinion  it  would  be  pretty 
nearly  as  gross  a  breach  of  £uth  as  stopping 
pensions  probably  ? — I  would  rather  let  the  matter 
stand  upon  my  former  answer  if  you  will  allow 
me. 

4092.  What  is  your  opinion  with  reference  to 
the  loss  which  has  been  incurred  in  the  trans- 
mission of  Press  telegrams? — I  cannot  understand 
the  loss ;  particularly  the  loss  that  was  stated  with 
regard  to  Hull. 

4093.  You  know  Hull  very  well,  do  you  not? 
— I  know  Hull  well, 

4094.  What  did  Mr,  Patey  state  witli  refer- 
ence to  Hull? — Mr.  Patey  stated  that  the  loss 
arising  upon  Hull  was  about  720/.  a  year;  that 
the  receipts  from  Hull  were  330  and  that  the 
cost  was  1,055  /.  I  think  those  were  the  figures. 
I  have  examined  the  quantity  of  matter  sent  to 
Hull,  and  I  find  that  it  anraunts  to  about  6,000 
words  per  day.  Now  taking  that  at  1  .s.  6  d.  per 
1,000,  it  would  come  to  140  /.  Ss.;  then  the 
writing  out  of  6,000  words  would  certunly  be  a 
light  day's  work  for  a  clerk  at  35  5.  a  week,  which 
would  cost  91  /.  a  year;  two  messengers  at  9  «.  a 
week  would  oome  to  46  /.  16  wluch  makes  a 
total  of  278  /.  4  a.,  which  strikes  me  should  be 
the  outside  cost  for  ^e  work  done  at  Hull,  in- 
stead of  1,056  /.  as  stated.  I  find  that  at  Hull, 
8,560  messages  are  delivered  free  under  the 
system  I  explained  juet  now,  therefore  I  should 
add  to  the  receipts  acknowledged  for  those 
messf^es,  71/.  St.,  making  a  total  receipt  of 
401  /.  5  S.J  showing  a  profit  in  my  view  on  the 
news  aent  to  Hull  of  123./.  1 «. 

t4  4096.  T3wt 
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Ur.  Ckairman. 
Sasadm,       4095.  That  is  provided  these  gratuitoua  mes- 
^^■^J^y     sages  were  chained  for  ? — ^Yes. 

1876.  Dr.  Cameron, 

4096.  And  deducting  them,  what  would  it  be  ? 
— Deducting  diem  there  would  be  a  profit  of 
about  50  /. 

4097.  Instead  of  a  loss  of  700  /.  and  odd  ?— 
Yes,  instead  of  a  lose  of  700  /.  and  odd. 

4098.  Therefore  you  do  not  agree  with  Mr. 
Patey's  finance  ? — I  think  there  must  be  an  over 
estimate  of  cost,  or  else  the  work  must  be  very 
much  mismanaged- 

4099.  Is  that  the  same  principle  upon  which 
he  has  proceeded  with  regard  to  the  general 
press  messages  ? — I  take  it  that  the  same  prin- 
ciples apply,  and  therefore  finding  the  mode  upon 
which  the  charges  are  calculated  for  Hull,  I  am 
not  uurprised  to  find  an  estimated  loss  of 20,000  /. 
throughout  the  country. 

4100.  Did  not  the  Post  Office  formerly  allow 
the  telegrams  to  be  sent  to  hotels  and  private 
persons? — Not  at  Press  rates. 

4101.  I  thought  you  had  a  service  of  that 
sort?  — To  hotels,  but  not  to  private  indi- 
viduals. 

4102.  Is  there  any  reason  why  special  news 
services  should  be  prevented  from  bemg  sent  to 
individuals?  —\  can  see  none.  1  can  see  no  rea- 
son why  one  person  should  not  have  the  same 
advantage  as  another  in  the  supply  of  news. 

4103.  It  would  not  cost  2</.,  would  it, to  make 
an  additional  copy  1  —  It  would  cost  nothing 
like  2  d,  I  should  suppose.  We  write  20  copies 
at  once.  I  can  show  the  Committee  20  copies 
which  have  been  written  at  once  (producinff  the 
same);  20  copies  of  fiim^  are  easily  pro- 
duced. 

4104.  You  do  not  find  manifolding  expensive? 
— It  is  in  no  way  expensive,  and  the  clerk  writes 
it  very  rapidly. 

4105.  What  would  be  the  cost  of  the  stationery 
in  those  20  copies? — It  would  be  scarcely  appre- 
ciable. 

4106.  I  suppose  you  would  bear  out  the  last 
vritness  that  the  hotel  and  public-house  hudness 
was  a  source  of  profit  to  the  Post  Ofiice  ? — Ex- 
cepting the  gratuitous  messages.  By  stopping 
the  gratuitous  messages  it  would  be  a  source  of 
profit 

4107.  Does  your  experience  bear  out  Mr. 
Loveirs,  to  the  effect  that  the  stoppage  of  this 
duplicate  news  supplied  to  hotels  and  public 
houses  has  not  resulted  in  their  getting  special 
telegrams  at  the  high  rate  ? — I  have  no  experi- 
ence in  that  matter. 

4108.  But  I  presume  that  if  hotels  and  public 
houses  did  eet  spetnal  news  messages,  those  mes- 
sages would  have  to  come  either  through  your 
lumds  or  those  of  the  Press  Association  ? — The 
hotels  do  get  messages  to  some  extent,  but  not  to 
anything  like  the  extent  they  did  fonnerly.  We 
send  out,  perhaps,  1,000  messages  a  mon^  to 
hotels  now. 

4109.  Against  how  many  fonnerly  ? — Against 
some  scores  of  thousands  formerly. 

4110.  There  is  a  very  great  diminution  in  the 
total  1 — An  enormous  diminution. 

41 11.  Will  the  Poet  Office  be  able  to  conduct 
the  service  more  cheaplpr  now  than  formerly  ? — 
I  should  think  the  service  must  be  conducted  at 
a  very  much  greater  cost,  because  they  have  to 
send  them  separately  to  separate  addressee.  We 


Dr.  ComerOTi— continued. 

have  now,  when  we  send  a  message  to  an  hotels 
to  give  the  address,  and  we  find  the  messages  do 
not  go  nearly  so  well  as  they  did.  We  get  a  far 
greater  proportion  of  complaints  under  private 
messages  as  compared  with  messages  sent  under 
the  services.  For  instance,  the  complaints  that 
we  had  in  the  month  of  April  amounted,  under 
the  service  system,  to  only  one  in  8,935,  whereas 
under  the  private  messages  the  complaints  were 
one  in  254. 

4112.  There  is  a  very  considerable  difference 
betweenthe  position  of  the  London  newspapers  and 
the  provincial  newspapers  respecting  telegraphic 
news,  is  there  not.  What  I  wish  to  bring  before 
the  Committee  is  this,  that  the  London  newspapera 
derive  a  very  small  proportion  of  their  supply  of 
news  from  telegraphic  agencies,  do  they  not? — 
News  originates  more  largely  in  London  than 
anywhere  else,  and  consequently  the  London 
newspapera  do  not  require  so  much  telegraphing 
as  the  provindal  newspapers. 

41 13.  And  what  provincial  news  they  get,  they 
get  to  a  large  extent  from  their  correspondents 
direct,  do  they  not  ? — No,  I  think  not.  We  sup- 
ply nearly  all  the  London  newspapers  with  pro- 
vincial news. 

4114.  But  I  suppose  the  question  of  the  revi- 
sion of  the  tariff,  and  of  this  proposed  change  in 
the  charge,  is  not  of  so  much  importance  to  the 
London  newspapers  as  it  is  to  newspapers  in  the 
country  ? — It  is  not  of  so  much  importance  to  the 
London  newspapers,  partly  because  there  being 
several  newspapers  in  London,  they  would  get 
the  news  at  a  lower  rate  in  proportion  to  the  pro- 
vincial newspapers,  and  partly  because  they  do 
not  receive  so  much  telegraphic  communication 
as  the  provincial  newspapers. 

4115.  Therefore,  suppomiu;  a  difference  of 
opinion  to  exist  between  the  London  newspapers 
and  the  provincial  newspapers  on  that  point,  that 
difference  of  circumstances  would  to  a  l-Am 
extent  account  for  it,  would  it  not? — I  shomd 
think  the  London  papers  would  very  much  like 
an  increase.   They  would  suppose  that  it  would 

ftrevent  tiie  counti^  newspapers  getting  such 
ong  Parliamentary  reports,  and  competing  suo- 
cessfuUy  with  them.  I  do  not  know  whether 
they  would  allow  that  idea  to  operate,  but  it 
might  in  that  direction. 

4116.  You  have,  I  believe,  some  suggestions 
to  make  in  connection  with  the  forwarding  of 
news  messages,  which  you  think  would  tend  to 
economy;  will  you  please  mention  them  to  the 
Committee  ?  —  At  present  a  good    deal  of 
inconvenience  arises  from  a  number  of  reports 
being  required  of  important  speeches.  When 
Mr.  Bright,  Mr.  Gladstone,  or  Mr.  Disraeli 
speaks,  half  a  dozen  reports  are  frequently  pro- 
vided, and  the  effect  of  that  is  that  a  great  deal 
of  expense  has  to  be  incurred  by  the  Post  Office 
in  providing  special  accommodation,  and  a  great 
deal  of  delay  often  takes  place  in  the  transmission 
of  those  important  speeches.     And  the  same 
difficulty  arises  with  regard  to  important  events. 
A  large  number  of  private  telegrams  are  handed 
in  relating  to  one  important  event,  such,  for  in- 
stance, as  an  alteration  of  the  Bank  rate,  or  an 
important  race,  which  cause   a  good  deal  of 
delay  frequently  to  arise  in  the  transmission ;  and 
I  would  therefore  suggest  that  in  such  cases  the 
Post  Office  should  provide  the  report,  and  ofier 
xt  to  ail  the  news  agencies  which  choose  to  accept 
it. 

4117.  You 
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Chairman. 

4117.  You  mean  that  you  would  ask  the  Post 
Office  to  collect  news  as  the  old  telegraph  com- 
panies did  for  such  puraoses? — Yes,  but  to  a 
Te^  limited  extent,  ana  only  in  agreed  cases ; 
and  that  report  should  have  the  preference,  so  as 
to  avoid  the  confusion  which  now  arises  in  the 
endeavour  to  get  half  a  dozen  reports  over  a 
limited  number  of  wires. 

Mr.  Ripley, 

4118.  Admitting  for  a  moment  that  the  idea^ 
ci  ^e  Post  Office  authorities  are  correct,  tba^ 
there  is  a  loss  of  20,000  /.  upon  the  working  of 
press  messages,  have  you  any  suggestion  to  make 
m  addition  to  those  to  which  you  have  just  re- 
ferred, by  which,  I  will  not  say  exactly  a  savinff 
should  be  made,  but  increased  facilities  should 
be  given  to  the  public  which  should  produce  a 
larger  unount  of  revenue,  so  as  really  to  get  rid 
of  ue  loss  ? — If  they  sent  news  to  prirate  persons 
as  well  as  to  clubs  and  news  rooms,  they  would 
at  once  have  so  many  subscribers  that  the  increase 
would  be  lar^zcly  profitable. 

4119.  !Might  it  not  be  possible,  in  addition  to 
bnnging  back  the  system,  which  I  presume  you 
agree  is  a  very  good  one,  of  affi>rdin^  to  the 
hotels  the  facilities  which  they  liave  had,  that 
many  workuig  men's  clubs,  especially  in  the  even- 
ing, might  be  willing  to  receive  a  certun  amount 
of  telegraphic  news  which  would  be  thought 
valuable  by  the  working  men  themselves,  and 
tend  also  to  increase  their  information? — Work- 
ing men's  clubs  are  now  entitled  to  news,  and  we 
have  taken  some  puns  to  introduce  news  to  thou. 
I  think  the  chief  difficulty  in  that  respect  has  been 
owing  to  this  fact,  that  important  news  hardly  ever 
arises  between  six  in  the  evening  and  10  o'clock 
in  the  evening.  Everybody  seems  to  be  at 
dinner  then,  or  for  some  reason  or  other  nothing 
happens  at  that  particular  time,  uid  the  evening 
services,  therefore,  have  not  become  popular. 

4120.  Have  you  any  other  suggestion  to  make 
to  the  Committee  ? — 1  think,  as  I  have  already 
stated,  that  the  stoppage  of  what  I  call  the  gra- 
tuitous messages  would  at  once  put  the  Post 
Office  in  a  good  position. 

Chairman. 

4121.  It  was  stated  to  the  Committee  in  evi- 
dence that  for  some  reason  or  other  not  explained, 
the  amount  of  telegraphing  done  by  news  agencies 
had  but  slightiy  increased  since  1871 ;  is  mtX  the 
experience  of  your  association  ? — The  amount  of 
telegraphing  has  veiy  laigely  increased  according 
to  my  experience.  We  are  now  receiving  more 
than  double  the  amount  that  we  then  received, 
and  we  have  moan  than  twice  as  many  sub- 
scribers. 

4122.  Can  you  tell  me  in  figures  what  sum  you 
mid  to  the  Post  Office  in  1871  ?— 1  paid  to  the 
Post  Office  in  1871,  5,312/.  lOt.  9d. 

4123.  What  did  you  pay  to  the  Post  Office  in 
1875?— In  1875  I  paid  10,725/.  19*.  5d. 

4124.  How  many  subscribers  had  you  in  those 
two  years  ? — In  1871  we  had  328  subscribers,  and 
in  1875,  725  subscribers. 

4125.  What  amount  of  money  do  the  news 
agencies  receive  from  the  public  for  the  news 
which  they  supply  ?— I  think  about  60,000/.  per 
annum. 

4126.  Do  you  know  how  much  the  telegraph 
companies  received?— £.24,000  was  the  amount 
sUted. 

ai04. 


C/wiVman— continued. 

4127.  Then  either  the  facilities  at  the  Post 
Office,  or  the  better  news  you  supply,  has  lai^ely 
increased  the  demand? — Yes;  it  has  made  the 
demand  something  like  fourfold  altogether,  or  at 
least  I  might  almost  say  five  or  six  fold,  because 
in  addition  to  what  the  news  agencies  send,  there 
are  a  great  many  private  wires,  and  a  great  deid 
a£  special  telegraphing.  I  think  now  the  public 
pay  about  129,000/.  a  year,  as  compared  with 
,24,000/.  which  was  paid  formerly. 

4128.  That  may  be  partiy  owing,  as  the  honour- 
able Member  suggested,  to  the  spread  of  edu- 
cation and  the  increased  demand  for  news? — 
Yes;  the  war  in  1871  developed  the  desire  for 
news  verymuch. 

4129.  Would  you  agree  with  what  a  previous 
witness  has  stated,  that  if  it  is  found  necessary 
to  increase  the  charges,  so  as  to  make  the  system 
self-supporting  to  the  Post  Office,  it  would  be 
better  to  do  so  upon  the  basis  of  the  old  chaigCj 
rather  than  upon  an  entirely  new  basis,  such  as 
a  shilling  upon  each  message  to  a  new  town  ? — 
I  think  it  would.  At  the  same  time  I  cannot 
conceive  the  necessity  for  any  increased  charge 
to  make  the  service  profitable. 

4130.  Do  you  think  that  much  ecouomy  might 
be  introduced  into  the  Post  Office  mode  of  mana- 
ging the  transmienon  of  news  if  your  service 
system  were  adopted  instead  of  the  addresssystem 
for  private  persons  ? — Very  much  so. 

Colonel  Alexander. 

4131.  Referring  to  your  proposal  of  the  collec- 
tion of  news  by  the  Post  Office,  how  would  you 
detennme  when  the  news  should  be  collected  by 
the  Post  Office,  and  when  by  the  agency  of  the 
Association? — When  the  Post  Office  receives 
notice  from  several  news  agencies  that  they 
require  the  report  of  a  speech,  I  would  surest 
that  the  Post  Office  should  then  supply  it  to  all 
the  news  agencies,  and  when  they  knew  that 
an  important  event  anticipated  was  of  great 
interest,  they  should  arrange  to  send  that  event 
from  their  own  information. 

4132.  What  means  would  the  Post  Office  have 
of  collecting  news? — The  Pwt  Office,  inthe  t*.aee 
of  getting  a  report,  wonld  have  to  employ  recog- 
nised  reporters,  who  must  be  paid, and  thecharges 
might  be  equally  divided  amongst  the  news  asso- 
ciations taking  tne  report  With  regard  to  obtain- 
ing information  upon  important  events,  it  gener- 
alfy  happens  that  the  Post  Office  are  prepared  to 
do  that.  For  instance,  in  the  case  of  the  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  Boat  Race,  they  have  an  esta- 
blishment at  the  terminus  from  which  they  can 
see  the  result,  and  they  might  send  it  without  the 
slightest  delay. 

4133.  And  you  think  that  no  loss  would  ensue 
to  the  Post  Office  from  the  adoption  of  such  a 
system  as  that? — It  would  be,  1  think,  a  great 
gain  to  the  Post  Office ;  that  wonld  be  one  point 
which  I  should  suggest.  I  have  with  me  a  couple 
of  letters  from  the  Post  Office,  dated  respectively 
1874  and  1875,  idiowing  that  the^  do  not  look 
upon  the  present  rates  as  involving  a  loss;  in 
those  cases  they  have  written  to  me  to  say  that 
1  must  pay  something  per  week  if  a  certain 
office  is  kept  open,  unle»8  I  increase  the  quantity 
of  news;  in  which  case,  if  the  quantity  of  news 
is  increased,  there  will  be  no  loss. 

Mr.  Goldsmid. 

4134.  Have  you  examined  the  estimates  upon 
Z  wnidi 
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Mr.  Goldsmid — con^ned. 
■J^*""*'    which  the  statement  that  there  is  a  loss  upon  the 
-  Mav  department  ie  founded  ? — I  have,  in  re- 

t8?6;  Terence  to  Hnll ;  and  it  strikes  me  that  the  coet 
duoald  not  be  more  than  a  third  of  what  the 
Post  Office  indicate  as  the  cost. 

4135.  You  would  not  agree  with  the  estimate 
rf  cost  which  they  give  you  ? — I  cannot  conceive 
how  the  money  can  be  ^nt,  because  I  know 
Ihat  tde^phing  is  done  very  readily.  I  hare 
had  special  wires  in  my  own  office,  and  I  have 
watched  the  work  of  tiie  clerks;  the  derks  can 
transmit  the  copy_  as  quickly  as  they  can  copy 
without  transmitting.  I  have  had  clerks  in  my 
office  who  could  transniit  2,000  words  ^r  hour ; 
that  of  course  is  exceptional,  but  takmg  it  at 
1,000  words  per  hour,  yon  will  find  that  ue  cost 
does  not  exceed  1a  Sd.  per  1,000  word»  for 
transmitting. 

4136.  If  you  think  that  these  estimates  are 
iallacious,  might  not  that  be  acconnted  for  by  the 
&ct  of  the  exorbitant  «nonnt  they  put  down  for 
<^ce  expenses,  and  also  for  interest,  because 
ihe  capital  account  was  unduly  swollen  ? — ^Ves. 

413?.  Which  would  fall  hardly  upon  your 
tel^ams  if  it  were  used  for  the  purpose  of  Mow- 
ing that  they  did  not  pay  ? — It  would  be  very 
ha^  upon  us. 

4138.  Yon  believe  that  Ae  ehavge  agreed  vpaa 
between  ^oa  and  tJiem  would  pay  upoo  a  reaeon- 
able  capital  acooniit? — I  bebeve  that  if  they 
were  to  allow  us  to  put  up  wires  of  our  own,  the 
pressmen  could  do  the  work  which  is  now  done 
at  less  cost,  and  much  more  ^ckly  than  it  is 
now  d(me. 

4139.  And  you  think  you  would  still  make  a 
good  profit  ? — I  think  we  ehonld. 

4140.  Therefore  you  can  hardly  understand 
their  atl^ations  that  diey  ar^  working  without 
making  a  profit  F — I  thinx  they  ought  to  make 
a  very  handscnue  profit. 

Dr.  Cameron. 

4141.  The  Post  Office  have  taken  away 
fadlities  which  were  fimnerly  granted  to  weekly 
aewspiqMrs,  have  they  not? — The  Post  Office 
finmerly  allowed  weeluy  newspf^pers  to  have  a 
supply  daily,  and  now  uiey  only  allow  them  to 
have  a  supply  two  days  a  week. 

4142.  Upon  what  prinomle  is  that  doae  ? — I 
befieve  it  is  siqipoted  that  mty  aie  only  wititled 


Dr.  Cameron — continued. 

to  news  for  publication,  and,  consequently,  that 
the^  should  not  have  the  news  except  on  publi- 
cation  days. 

4143.  Would  not  the  resuH  of  that  be  to  cut 
down  the  revenue  of  the  Post  Office? — It  would. 

4144.  Without  bringing  any  possible  ad- 
vantage ? — I  cannot  see  any  adjutage  that  can 
arise  from  it,  but  of  late  evezything  has  been 
stopped  that  could  be  stopped.  Formerly  snb- 
Bcnbere  were  accepted  very  readily;  they  are 
now  accepted  with  very  ^eat  canti<m,  and  if 
there  can  be  any  reason  discovered  for  not  sup- 
plying news,  it  is  avuled  of,  and  therefore  the 

Srinciples  upon  which  they  go  now  seems  to  be 
ifferent  from  the  principles  upon  which  they 
went  formerly  of  giving  the  greatest  facilities 
poenble. 

4145.  You  neyer  heard  any  complunt«  with 
reference  to  the  news  rates  chargea  by  the  old 
companies  not  paying  them,  did  you  1 — I  thought 
it  was  a  profitaole  rate. 

4146.  It  was  at  all  events  adopted  voluntarily? 
— Entirely  voluntwily. 

4147.  And  they  had  such  a  monopoly  as  would 
allow  them  to  select  the  charge  beet  suited  to 
produce  a  profit  ? — That  was  so.  I  should  like 
to  mention  that  with  regard  to  the  charge  of 
SCO  2.,  which  was  said  to  exclude  eportio£  news, 
we  did  get  a  certain  amount  of  qportii^  news  m- 
eluded  in  the  200  /.  a  year. 

Chairman, 

4 148.  Did  you  get  any  ooneiderable  anount  of 
qMvting  news? — As  much  as  wm  required  fix 
etdinary  newspi^ier,  but  not  omn^  lor  iiewa- 
papers  which  made  racing  a  special  feature. 

Mr.  Meldon* 

4149.  Under  the  present  tarifi*  the  public  are 
greatly  convenienced  by  the  quantity  of  news 
you  are  able  to  supply  and  which  Uie  papers 
take  ? — The  improvement  in  the  provincial  news- 
papers has  be^  very  obvxonB  since  the  Hem 
rate  has  been  introdueed. 

4150.  Would  not  the  raising  of  the  tariff  as  sug- 
gested by  the  Post  Office  curtail  the  amount  ef 
news  that  would  be  taken  from  your  association? 
— It  would  curtail  it  wy  much. 

4161.  And  therefore  the  public  would  to  a. 
oertain  extent  be  the  suSerers  ? — They  wonld. 
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Frid(^,  26th  May  1876. 


HEKBBRS  FBBSBBT: 


Col(HieI  Alexander. 
Mr.  ChaHes  AUsopp. 
Mr.  Carendish  Bentinck. 
Dr.  Cameron. 
Mr.  Cubitt. 

Mr.  William  Beckett  I>eniwHi. 


Mr.  Goldsmid. 
Mr.  John  Holms. 
Lord  Robert  Montagu. 
Mr.  Ripley. 
Mr.  SoUter-Booth. 


The  Biokt  Hokourablb  D£.,LY0N  PL  A  YF  AIR,  in  the  Chaib. 


Mr.  O-BOSOB  HABrBB,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


iThairman* 

4152.  You  are  Editor  of  the  Hudderafiold 
Daily  Chronicle,**  iire  you  not  ? — I  am. 

4153.  Do  you  represent  here  ^  the  Provincial 
Newspaper  Society  ? — I  do. 

41M.  How  many  newspapers  does  that  sodety 
contain  ?— About  30u. 

4155.  Were  you  at  one  time  president  of  that 
8o«ety? — I  was. 

4156.  In  1868,  did  you  enter  into  a  correspond- 
oioe  with  r^ard  to  the  transfer  of  the  Telegnn  ths 
to  the  Grovernment  ? — I  did. 

4157.  What  resolution  was  passed  in  that  year 
by  the  Provincial  Newspaper  Society  ? — I  will 
read  the  resolution :  "  Tkat  the  maximum  rate  for 
the  tamnsmission  of  telegraph  messages  should  not 
exceed  that  which  ia  now  paid  by  each  individual 
proprietor,  which  is,  for  transmission,  exckuive  of 
the  cost  of  collection,  2  d.  per  100  words.*' 

4158.  Did  a  deputation  eo  to  the  Post  Office  to 
support  that  resolution? — Yes. 

4159.  And  what  happened  there? — We  had 
an  interview  with  Mr.  Scudamore,  and  after  a 
lei^hened  conversation  with  him,  nothing  satis^ 
factory  was  arrived  at,  but  we  were  requested 
by  hun  tn  put  our  views  in  writing,  which 
we  did,  and  subsequentiy  received  a  reply  from 
him  to  our  representation.  That  reply  was  not 
satisfactory,  inasmuch  as  it  proposed  a  charge 
of  1 X.  for  a  single  newspaper,  adding  2  d,  lor 
duplicating,  and  it  contained  what  we  con- 
sidered to  be  an  unfair  clause,  that  the 
newspapers  were  to  be  in  the  same  town.  To 
that  we  objected,  and  a  letter  was  again  for- 
warded to  Mr.  Scudamore  and  a  subsequent  in- 
terview took  place  with  him. 

4160.  That  which  Mr.  Scudamore  then  sug- 
gested is  practically  the  proposal  of  the  Post 
Office  at  the  present  moment,  is  it  not  ? — That 
is  practic^lv  tne  proposal. 

4161.  When  you  saw  Mr.  Scudamore  again, 
did  he  make  any  concession?— He  did. 

4162.  What  was  the  concession? — That  mes- 
sages would  be  coDveyed  to  the  proprietor  of  one 
newspaper  at  the  rate  of  1 1.  per  100  words,  and 
that  a  duplicate  of  such  mesai^e  would  be  trans- 
mitted to  any  number  of  press  proprietors  at  an 
additional  charge  of  2  d.  per  message. 
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4163.  Was  that  placed  in  the  Act?— I  believe 
it  was. 

4164.  The  Committee  have  had  a  considerable 
amount  g£  evidence  with  reierence  to  the  n^o- 
tiations  between  the  Post  Office  and  the  |H-ess. 
I  will  not  take  you  through  that,  because  it  is 
already  in  evidence ;  but  yon  conudered,  did  you 
not,  that  the  assurances  which  were  obtuned, 
were  oS.  such  a  character  that  you  cannot  now 
approve  of  the  proposals  which  are  made  to  alter 
&em  ?— That  is  so. 

4165.  Why  do  you  think  the  proposal  to  re- 
vert to  Mr.  Scudamore's  first  intention  of  charg- 
ing 1  s.  for  every  100  wordei,  and  2  d.  for  copies 
in  the  same  town,  but  not  in  diiferent  towns,  is 
olyectionable  ? — It  must  inevitably  lead  either 
to  the  atoppa^e  of  some  newspapers  or  to  such 
a  diuinution  m  the  amount  ot  news  they  take, 
that  it  is  a  thing  which  we  cannot  possibly 
accept. 

41€6.  I  suppose  you  ccducide  with  the  wit- 
nesses who  have  alr&odv  appeared  <m  behalf  of 
the  Press,  in  the  belief  that  its  effect  would  be 
that  poor  newspapers  would  be  charged  most, 
and  nch  newspapers  least,  under  such  a  system  ? 
—That  is  so. 

4167.  On  account  of  rich  newsp^ers  being  in 
large  towns  where  there  are  several  of  them,  and 
tiie  poor  newspaper  being  in  small  towns  where 
there  is  only  one  ? — That  is  my  reason. 

4168.  What  would  be  the  effect  upon  the 
weekly  newspi^ers  in  the  provinces  ? — I  do  not 
think  telegraphic  business  vrith  the  weekly  press 
has  been  developed  to  the  extent  it  misht  liave 
been,  and  that  I  think  it  would  be  if  the  trans- 
mission were  more  perfect  than  it  is.  The  weekly 
press  have  two  or  three  substantial  newspapers  in 
each  town,  which  are  able  to  take  telegraph  news, 
but  in  consequence  of  the  irregularity  with  wliich 
it  is  rec^ved  very  man^r  of  turn  decline  to  take 
it,  or  if  they  take  it,  it  is  literally  of  no  value  to 
them,  because  it  arrives  so  late. 

4169.  The  news  arrives  so  late  on  account  of 
their  weekly  publication  ?—  Yes,  they  have  to  go 
to  press  before  the  latest  news  arrives. 

4170.  What  do  you  think  would  be  the  effect 
on  newspapers  in  growing  towns  in  the  ueigh- 
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^^7^      bourhood  of  large  towns?— It  would  be  a  very 
,o-/^     eeriouB  effect. 

'  4171.  How  so?— Take  my  own  case  at  Hud- 

dersfield;  tiie  towns  of  Bradford,  York,  Hull, 
Darlington,  and  some  others  will  also  illustrate 
it.  If  this  Act,  as  now  proposed*  is  carried  out, 
I  should  pay  1  «•  per  100  words,  whereas  my 
nei^bours  at  Manchester,  26  miles  away,  havinff 
three  mominff  newspapers,  would  pay  5  rf.  and 
a  fraction,  and  Leeds,  16  miles  away,  would  pay 
7  d.,  consequently  that  is  handicapping  me  as  a 
«n|^e  daily  morning  proprietor  to  a  very  serious 
extent 

4172.  Do  you  find  in  the  case  of  such  small 
hut  growing  towns,  that  there  is  considerable 
delay  in  the  transaussion  of  news? — I  think 
there  is. 

4173.  Owing  to  what? — Owing  to  re-i»n»- 
mission. 

4174.  Have  you  any  real  knowledge  that  the 
small  districts  suffer  bv  telegraphic  delay  in  that 
way  ?— I  have  suffered  myself. 

4175.  To  what  extent?— I  have  had  the  rising 
of  the  House  somewhat  better  lately,  but  even 
now  I  do  not  get  the  news  in  less  than  50  minutes ; 
only  a  spedal  tel^ram  to  say  the  House  has  just 
risen. 

4176.  You  are  aware  that  Mr.  Scudamore, 
when  he  made  the  arrangement  with  the  news- 
paper proprietors,  relied  upon  the  old  rates  of 
the  telegraph  company  being  remunerative  to 
the  Department?—  He  did. 

4177.  Supposing  it  is  clearly^  established  that 
these  rates  are  not  remunerative  to  the  Post 
CNBfice,  but  are  carried  on  with  a  loss  to  the  Post 
Office,  do  you  think  the  newspapers  have  any 

Seealiar  claim  to  receive  service  from  a  public 
epartment  at  a  pontive  loss? — I  think  they 
have;  Mr.  Scudamore  admits  it.  ^is  is  Mr. 
Scudamore*8  statement,  and  I  accept  it  I  read 
this  in  a  Parliamentary  Paper  issued  in  1868,  in 
reply  to  a  statement  why  the  Government  should 
sot  take  over  the  telegraph  wires :  "  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  press  throughout  the  kingdom 
should  be  r^arded  as  a  matter  of  national  im- 
portance." 

4178.  But  that  does  not  answer  the  question  I 
put  to  you  ;  it  may  be  a  matter  of  national  im- 
portance to  send  to  the  press  cheap  news ;  but 
would  you  consider  that  tnat  would  justify  a  de- 
partment giving  the  news  for  less  than  it  cost 
them? — I  thought  that  would  have  been  an 
answer  to  the  question ;  the  character  of  the 
press  cannot  be  exactly  gauged  by  any  other 
occupation,  and  for  that  reason  I  think  a  conces- 
sion should  be  made  in  the  case  of  the  press. 

4179.  Do  you  think  the  Government  or  the 
State  would  be  justified  in  giving  a  subvention 
to  the  press,  which  is  carriea  on  for  commercial 
purposes,  at  an  actual  loss  to  the  revenue  of  the 
country  ? — Not  at  a  very  serious  loss.  In  prin- 
ciple I  think  it  should  be  so. 

4180.  You  are  not  prepared  to  go  so  far  as  to 
say  that  if  the  loss  is  clearly  ascertained,  the 
newspaper  press  of  the  coun^  would  be  willing 
to  pay,  so  as  to  prevent  a  loss,  whilst  they  wonld 
not  consider  that  the  communication  of  news  was 
a  proper  subject  of  any  considerable  gain  ? — I 
do  not  think  the  press,  if  it  were  shown  to  them 
that  there  is  an  absolute  loss  upon  the  present 
transactions,  would  entertwn  any  serious  ob- 
jection to  meeting  the  difficulty,  but  the  objection 
that  we  should  have  is  that  the  difficulty  should 
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be  met  by  punishing  the  weaker  newspaper  pro- 
•prietors. 

4181.  If  any  change  were  necessary,  would 
you  prefer  rather  that  the  proposal  of  ^e  Post- 
master General,  that  there  should  be  a  shilling 
charged  for  every  distinct  telegram,  that  there 
should  be  an  increase  in  the  copy  rate.  I  am  of 
course  assnmizw  that  there  is  a  loss? — £  can 
scarcely  say.   Ihave  not  conudered  that  point 

Mr.  Sclater- Booth. 

4182.  You  complain  that  you  are  handicapped 
as  compared  with  the  newspaper  fMroprietors  of 
Manchester  or  Leeds.  Does  that  complunt  arise 
from  the  fact  that  they  may  divide  amongst  them 
a  charge  which  falls  upon  you  alone  ? — Yes. 

4183.  But  are  you  not  compensated  for  that, 
by  the  fact  that  you  have  the  monopoly  of  the 
custom  of  your  town  ? — Certainly  not  In  the 
first  place  we  suffer  from  the  re-transmission  from 
one  of  these  great  centres ;  onr  workmen  in  the 
smaller  towns  are  waiting  for  copy,  thereby  in- 
volving considerable  expense,  wmle  it  is  being 
put  in  type  in  the  lai^er  town,  and  in  addition 
to  that,  tne  town  is  so  surrounded  by  newsp^i^ 
tiiat,  practically,  we  have  no  monopoly. 

4184.  Do  I  understand  yon  to  state  that  you 
have  a  rival  newspaper  in  your  town  ? — Not  a 
morning  newspaper. 

4185.  Then  how  do  you  suffer  by  re*trans- 
mission  from  Manchester?— The  news  is  sent  b^ 
direct  wire  to  certiun  centres,  and  from  there  it 
is  re-transmitted  to  the  smaller  towns,  and  it  is  the 
delay  which  takes  place  in  the  re-transmission 
that  I  coraplfun  of. 

4186.  But  that  was  on  a  diflferent  point.  1 
understand  you  to  say,  that  you  have  to  bear 
solely  tiie  charge  whidi  in  Manchester  is  divided 
among  several? — ^Yes,  the  charge  would  be 
divided  among  three  in  Manchester  if  the  Post- 
master General*8  proposals  are  carried  out 

4187.  1  want  to  know  are  you  not  recom- 
pensed for  that  outlay  by  having  in  your  town 
no  rival  newspaper  of  equal  position  to  your 
own  ? — Certuniy  not  The  Manchester  news- 
papers' position  IS  somewhat  of  an  Imperial  cha- 
racter. They  have  a  very  extensive  aud  wide 
circulation  throughout  the  kingdom.  A  local 
newspaper  rather  sells  for  its  local  news  than  for 
its  general  news,  although  it  is  an  absolute 
necessity  that  important  telegraphic  news  should 
form  a  part  of  the  newspaper. 

4188.  Do  you  think  that  any  newspaper,  as 
being  a  portion  of  that  great  whole,  the  Press, 
has  a  right  to  -service  from  the  State  in  respect 
of  the  transmissionof  news,  regardless  of  the  fact 
that  some  loss  may  therebv  be  occanoned  to  the 
public  ? — I  think  ihere  should  be  a  concesnon 
made ;  I  may  say  that  we  were  not,  like  the 
general  public,  participators  in  any  reduction 
when  the  transfer  of  the  telegraphs  took 
place.  We  accepted  the  payment  which  had 
been  made  to  the  old  companies. 

4189.  1  think  you  put  your  claims  so  strongly 
as  this,  that  a  service  of  this  kind  rendered  oy 
the  State  should  be  equidly  applicable  to  the  weak 
papers  as  to  the  strong  ? — It  should  apply  gener- 
ally. 

4190.  You  think  that  a  newspaper  in  itself  as 
a  newspaper  has  this  claim  irrespective  of  its 
intrinsic  merits,  or  of  its  popularity,  or  of  its  cir- 
culation ? — Certainly, 

4191.  You  consider  that  all  papers  are  upon  a 
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par  in  their  right  to  chiim  tiiis  privilege — Cer- 
tainly. 

Colonel  Alexander. 

4192.  I  think  that  the  paper  written  by  Mr. 
Scnflamore,  which  yon  quoted,  waa  written  in 
186«?— It  was. 

4193.  That  was  when  he  confidently  antici- 
pated that  ^e  telegraphs  could  be  worked  at  a 
profit  ? — Yes ;  I  will  quote  the  preceding  para- 
graph to  the  one  I  have  a1rea<1y  read,  which  will 
-answer  your  question  :  "  As  a  matter  of  course 
it  wonld  not  undertake  to  collect  news  any  more 
than  it  would  undertake  to  write  letters  for  the 
public,  but  the  news  being  collected,  it  could, 
and  1  Bubmit  ought,  to  transmit  it  at  rates,  at 
least,  as  low  as  those  now  charged,  and  which, 
though  they  are  unquesUonably  low,  are  still 
beHeved  to  yield  the  companies  considerable 
profit." 

Lord  Robert  Montagiu 

4194.  Why  are  telegrams  important  to  weekly 
newspapers?— In  order  to  give  freshness  and 
diversity  to  them. 

4195.  You  mean  the  latest  telegrams,  before 
the  publication  of  the  weekly  newspapers  ? — That 
is  so. 

4196.  They  cannot  get  the  latest  telegrams  in 
time,  I  understand  you  to  say  ? — That  is  so. 

4197.  Is  that  the  fault  of  the  Post  Office?— I 
cannot  say  whose  fault  it  is.  "  The  Hudderefield 
Weekly  Chronicle,"  became  a  daily  newspaper, 
Jibout  five  years  ago  j  my  experience  was  vety 
serious  prior  to  that. 

4198.  Mr.  Scadamore  considered,  and  you  in- 
dorsed his  opinion,  that  the  Department  should 
work  at  a  loss  for  the  Press  as  being  a  matter  of 
national  importance.  I  suppose  you  would  say 
that,  in  regard  to  every  matter  of  national  impor- 
tance, the  Government  should  not  so  much  con- 
eider  the  cost,  as  the  attainment  of  that  object  of 
national  importance? — I  should  be  guided  by  the 
proposal,  and  what  it  had  reference  to. 

4199.  For  instance,  education  is  considered  a 
matter  of  national  importance,  and  grants  are 
voted  for  that,  and  the  support  of  the  poor  like- 
wise, and  even  the  maintenance  of  cattle  free 
from  cattle  plague  and  other  diseases  are  all  con- 
sidered matters  of  national  importance,  and  Go- 
vernment does  not  hesitate  to  ask  for  grants  of 

fublic  money  for  those  purposes  ? — I  regard  the 
'ress  as  an  educational  agency,  and  therefore  I 
should  claim  for  that,  as  well  as  for  the  education 
of  the  children. 

4200.  What  I  want  to  understand  is  why  that 
should  not  depend  upon  the  amount  of  circulation 
of  the  newspaper  ? — I  cannot  see  why  the  circu- 
lation shoula  have  the  slightest  influence  in  regu- 
lating the  question. 

4201.  If  a  newspaper  had  a  very  slight  circula- 
tion, why  should  theGovernment^o  to  an  expense 
which  of  course  would  be  greater  m  proportion  in 
that  case  in  order  to  furnish  that  newspaper  with 
news  which'  could  be  equally  well  diffused  by  a 
newspaper  with  a  large  circulation  ? — The  small 
newspapers  are  not  asking  for  any  speciality ; 
they  are  simply  saying,  Let  us  all  be  on  one  foot- 
ing ;  and  although  a  weekly  newspaper  undoubt- 
edly creates  its  sale  mainly  by  the  manner  in  which 
it  attends  to  local  questions,  the  insertion  of  this 
class  of  news,  Parliamentary  or  otherwise,  is  ab- 
aolutely  necessary ;  and  I  think  every  Member 
of  Parliament  who  represents  a  country  town 
knows  something  of  the  value  of  such  a  paper 
for  political  and  other  purposes. 
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4202.  I  did  not  exactly  understand  what  you 
meant  when  you  said  you  were  handicapped,  and 
that  other  newspapers  in  larger  towns  were  at  a 
less  ratio  of  expense  than  yourselves? — I  want 
to  receive  the  news  at  the  same  rate  as  T  am  now 
receiving  it;  I  pay  the  same  as  Manchester;  I 
am  not  handicwped  now,  whereas  I  should  be 
under  the  new  Act 

Mr.  Ripku. 

4203.  You  have  had  considerable  experience 
in  your  position,  have  you  not  ? — I  have. 

4204.  For  what  length  of  time  ?— I  have  been 
26  years  in  Huddersfidd. 

4205.  Are  you  connected  with  a  large  number 
of  newspapers  now,  especially  in  connection 
with  the  transmission  of  news  ? — I  am. 

4206.  You  therefore  feel  yourself  competent 
to  give  some  opinion  with  reference  to  tiie  pro- 
bable effect  of  any  chaqge  in  the  mode  of 
transmitting  news,  or  in  the  rate  at  which  the 
news  is  transmitted  to  the  Preaa^ — I  think  so^ 

4207.  Then  you  expressed  an  opinion  that  the 
State  might  even  go  so  far  as  to  subsidise  the 
Press  as  an  educational  establishment  even  at  a 
loss  to  the  country  ? — I  think  it  might 

4208.  But  may  I  ask  you  this  question.  In 
your  opinion,  having  had  the  experience  vou  have 
had,  would  you  think  it  probable  in  tne  event 
of  increased  facilities  being  given  by  the  Post 
Office  Telegraph  Department  for  the  transmis- 
sion of  Press  news  that  any  loss  which  at  present 
exists,  supposing  that  there  is  one  tor  the  moment, 
would  be  covered  absolutely  by  these  increased 
facilities  without  any  increased  charges  what- 
ever?— I  think- there  are  two  ways  by  which  some 
expense,  a  considerable  expense  indeed,  might 
be  saved  in  the  department;  I  think  that  in- 
creased fiicilities  for  transmissim  would  lead  to 
an  increased  number  of  customers,  and  con- 
sequentiy  to  an  increase  in  the  revenue.  I 
firmly  believe  that  in  the  case  of  a  morning  daily 
newspaper  where  there  is  only  one  published,  as 
in  my  case,  the  very  great  expense  whidi  no 
doubt  the  Post  Office  ia.  put  to  at  the  present 
time  in  keeping  open  an  office  for  my  purpose 
until  three  in  the  morning  may  be  obviated  by 
using  a  portion  of  my  own  office  by  tapping  a  wire 
into  it,  and  using  that  portion  for  the  purpose  of 
transmission. 

4209.  You  would  be  in  favour  of  pving  in- 
creased facilities  to  the  Press  for  that  purpose? — 
Certainly ;  I  should  be  very  happy  to  place  a 
room  at  their  disposal  iu  my  own  c^oe. 

Dr.  Cameron. 

4210.  The  Right  honourable  Chfurman  asked 
you  a  question  concerning  the  loss  upon  Press 
messages  sustained  by  the  PostOffice ;  in  your 
opinion,  has  that  loss  been  definitely  made? 
—I  have  not  seen  anything  which  satisfies  me 
tuat  there  is  a  lose. 

4211.  At  all  events,  are  you  satisfied  that  there 
is  more  loss  than  there  is  upon  public  messages  ? 
— I  should  think  not 

4212.  Are  you  awture  of  the  number  of  words 
transmitted  for  the  Press  over  the  wires  in  the 
course  of  the  year?— I  am  not 

4213.  Assuming  that  that  loss  is  about  equal  on 
the  public  and  the  Press  messages,  would  it  not 
in  your  opinion  be  fair,  if  it  is  necessary  to  in- 
crease the  charges,  to  raise  the  charges  to  the 
public  in  the  same  proportion  as  to  the  Press  7— 
Most  decidedly. 

z3  4214.  The 
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rri,  4214.  The  Btffht  honourable  Chairman  asked 

1^76^     70U  a  question  anout  the  increase  in  die  oopy 
'  '     rate;  the  oopyrmteisat  present  2       it  not? — 
Yes. 

4215.  An  increase,  therefore,  of  a  penny  ap<ni 
the  copy  rate  would  be  equal  to  an  increase  of 
50  per  cent  ? — it  would. 

4216.  And  if  you  ^ut  a  similar  increase  upon 
the  public  messagee  it  would  increase  the  1  f. 
rate  to  1 «.  6  d.j  would  it  not  ?  ~It  would. 

4217.  And  even  a  hal^enny  increase  on  the 
duplicate  messages  wonld,  at  the  same  rate,  iu< 
crease  the  charge  of  1  s.  on  public  messi^es  to 
1^  3     would  it  not? — It  would. 

4216.  The  ProTincial  Newspaper  Society  in- 
cludes a  great  number  of  weekly  newspaper  pro- 
prietors amongst  its  members  ? — Tea. 

4319.  Have  you  had  any  complunts  from  them 
oonceraing  the  tranamiauon  of  news  to  weekly 
newspapers? — Thev  very  seriously  complain  of 
the  special  chai^  which  has  been  made  nptm  them 
for  keepii^c  open  the  offices. 

4220.  There  has  been  some  alteration,  has 

there  not,  in  the  rules  with  regard  to  suf^Iying 
them  with  news  during  the  week  at  all  ? — I  be- 


Dr.  Cmmitrm  oontijiped. 

lieve  there  has,  ezo^t  upon  the  day  of  puUica- 

tiion. 

4221.  Have  you  beard  any  eomplaints  with 
respect  to  that  ? — Yes. 

4222.  Have  you  heard  much  complaint  ? — Yea, 
very  serious  complaint. 

4223.  Do  you  know  what  is  the  reason  alleged 
for  that  change  ? — I  do  not  know. 

4224.  The  change  i^iplies  equally  to  towns 
where  there  are  a  great  nunaber  of  daily  news 
papers,  and  to  towns  where  there  are  none? — It 
does. 

4225.  in  towns  where  there  are  a  great  number 
of  daily  newspapers,  if  the  news  is  to  be  sent 
there,  the  stopping  of  those  sopf^es  doring  the 
week  will  be  a  simple  loss  of  revenue  to  the  Post 
Office?— It  wiU. 

4226.  Do  I  understand  it  to  be  your  opinioa 
that  the  Press  should  be  subsidised  at  the  expense 
of  the  nation,  or  merely  that  any  loss  incurred 
over  die  entire  postal  telegr^>h  service  should  not 
be  attempted  to  be  made  up  aimply  at  the  expense 
of  the  Press  ? — Not  simply  at  the  expense  of  tike 
Press. 

4227.  You  only  protest  against  carrying  more 
than  your  own  burthen  ? — That  is  all. 


Mr.  John  C.  Macdovald,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


Mr. 

Maeitmoii, 


Chairman. 

4228.  You  are  on  the  Staff  of  the  «  Times,'* 
are  you  not  ? — I  am. 

4229.  What  is  your  ooinion  wi^  reference  to 
ans  peculiar  privilege  which  newspapers  should 
enjoy  i^aiiist  any  ouier  section  of  the  public,  if 
there  is  a  k)ee  in  the  telegraph  service  ? — I  think 
that  newspapers  are  as  well  able  to  go  alone  and 
pay  their  way  as  any  other  interest  in  the  com- 
munity, and  that  if  they  are  not  able  to  do  so, 
they  are  not,  in  the  real  sense  of  the  word,  news- 
papers, and  have  no  right  to  influence  <^inion, 
not  being  independent. 

4230.  I  suppose  you  would  consider,  that  as 
newspapers  use  telegraphy  upon  a  great  scale 
they  oug^t  to  have  special  rates,  and  those  rates 
specially  low  rates  ?— Certainly. 

4231.  Are  you  aware  that  at  present  the  I  s, 
which  is  paid  by  the  Press  for  75  words  in  the 
day,  is  just  about  equal  to  double  the  facilities 
offered  to  the  public,  and  not  more  ? — I  am. 

4232.  Ajid  that  100  words  for  1  $.  at  night  is 
exceptionally  better  ?-  'That  is  so. 

4233.  But  in  considering  that  newspapers 
should  have  specially  low  rates,  you  still  think 
that  if  those  rates  are  unremunerative,  they 
should  be  revised? — Most  certainly. 

4234.  What  do  you  think  is  the  effect  upon 
newspapers  generally  of  the  charge  of  2  rf.  fcnr  a 
dviplicate  copy  of  a  Preias  message? — I  think  it 
pnw^tically  amounts  to  a  subvention  from  the 
State ;  I  do  not  think  that  such  a  rate  can  pos- 
ubly  be  remunerative,  and  I  understand  that 
such  is  openly  stated  by  the  Post  Office,  who  are 
autiiorities  who  ought  to  be  listened  to  with 
deference  upon  a  subject  of  that  kind. 

4235.  Do  you  think  that  that  rate  gives  any 
undue  preference  to  certain  newspapers  over 
others  ? — Most  clearly. 

4236.  How  90? — In  two  ways;  newspapers 
which  receive  the  duplicate  matter  for  2  d.  are 
clearly  placed  at  an  advantage,  as  compared 
witJb  newspapers  which  are  content  to  receive 


C%/itrman'-^H!M>nttnued. 

their  news  under  flie  ordinary  rate ;  there  is  a 
double  unfairness  in  the  arrangement,  because  in 
the  case  of  all  duplicate  messages  the  message  is 
charged  the  fall  rate,  and  yon  may  have,  even 
in  the  same  town,  one  newspuier  paying  1  <.  for 
100  words  at  night,  or  75  words  during  nie  day, 
and  all  the  other  newspapers  in  the  town  paying 
only  2    ;  that  is  clearly  an  undue  preference. 

^^37.  You  think  it  may  also  arrest  the  growtli 
of  special  telegrams  on  the  part  of  xSoa  Post 
Office,  do  you  not?— Most  clearly. 

4238.  And  in  that  way  diminish  the  naturally 
accruing  revenue  which  would  take  place  if  these 
twopeouy  duplicates  were  not  the  rule  ? — Most 
clearly ;  I  have  not  the  figures  myself,  and  I  am 
not  able  to  quote  them,  but  I  understand  that  tiie 
revenue  of  the  Post  Office  from  ori^nai  tele- 
grams and  special  telegrams,  is  one  wMch  is 
rapidly  increasing. 

4239.  What  do  you  mean  by  original  tele- 
grams?— Ori^nal  matter  sent  specialty  through ; 
that  is  to  say,  &at  the  revenue  which'  the  Post 
Office  derives  from  telegrams  transmitted  at  the 
rate  of  100  words  for  1  s.  is  largely  on  the  in- 
crease, whereas  I  believe  that  the  revenue  of 
the  Post  Office  from  these  duplicate  messages 
has  been  for  a  year  or  two  past  practicauy 
stationary. 

4240.  Do  you^  think  that  the  existence  of  news 
agencies  supplying  news  upon  a  public  principle 
like  that  upon  which  gas  and  water  are  distri- 
buted, is  apt  to  check  the  orginality  of  news- 
papers throughout  the  country  r— I  think  so. 

4241.  Do  you  think  that  tlutt  is  a  marked  evil? 
— ^I  cannot  look  at  it  in  any  other  way.  The 
character  of  a  Press  is  part  of  its  influence 
for  good,  and  unless  that  Press  is  ori^nid  and  in- 
dependent, and  has  all  the  qualities  which  com^ 
mand,  or  are  likely  to  command,  the  respect  of 
the  community,  I  do  not  see  the  use  of  its  exis- 
tence at  all. 

4242.  You  think  the  coUection  of  news  by 
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ctvtain  uenciee  is  to  stereo^rpe  the  views  of 
the  pablic  in  a  partionlar  direotion? — I  think 
clearly  so. 

4243.  But  did  sot  those  agencies  arise  a  good 
deal  from  a  want  of  ezpCTience  with  telegnq>hs^ 
and  the  difficulty  o£  newspapers  adapting  them- 
selvee  to  a  new  telegraphic  system  ? — The  whole 
thing  was  new  ;  the  rise  of  the  modem  provincial 
press  is  new  ;  it  is  mainly  a  creation  of  the  tele- 
|naph,  and  especially  erf*  the  postal  telegraph. 

postal  telegraph  has  given  a  powerful  im- 
polae  to  provincial  journalism,  and  upon  the  whole 
an  excellent  one. 

4244.  Do  you  think  it  woold  be  of  any  con- 

anence  if  those  messages  which  are  supplied  upon 
le   twopenny  duplicate  system  had  clearly 
marked  upon  them  that  they  were  duplicates? — 
I  think  so,  becaase  at  present  newspapers  which 
receive  their  telegrams  from  the  Post  Office  are 
not  in  a  position  to  know  whether  the  tel^rarae 
they  receive  are  original  telegrams,  or  hare  been 
aent  to  other  newspapers  also ;  and  as  the  study  of 
each  newspaper  is  to  have  as  far  as  possible  its 
matter  fresh  and  different  from  that  of  other 
newspapers,  of  conrse  it  deares  to  know  that 
fact;  it  also  desires  it,  in  order  to  be  able  to 
chedt  the  sender  in  his  account.    1  have  known 
instances  in  which  advantage  has  been  taken  by 
the  sender  of  news  of  that  dmerence  in  the  rate, 
in  order  to  make  excessive  charges.   For  instance, 
a  newspaper  Uke  *'  The  Times  "  is  always  liable 
to  have  uie  or^nal  message  sent  to  it,  upon 
which  the  full  charge  is  made,  yet  "  The  Times  " 
is  clearly  entitled,  nice  any  other  newspaper,  if  the 
message  is  a  duplicate  message,  to  have  the  benefit 
<if  the  twopenny  charge  while  it  is  maintained. 

4345.  Axe  you  referring  to  news  agenoiw  1~~ 
No ;  I  do  not  say  so  with  regard  to  news  agencies. 
£ivery  correspondent  in  every  town  is  a  news 
agency. 

Mr.  Sdater-Booth, 

4246.  That  is  to  say  that  there  is  no  security 
ihat  your  message  is  an  original  message  ? — No. 

Mr.  Goldsmid. 

4247.  You  refer  to  your  correspondents  in  the 
'Afferent  towns  ? — Ye?,  every  town  has  them ; 
they  swarm,  but  they  are  treated  by  the  Post 
Office  exactly  as  news  agencies,  or  nearly  so. 

Chairman. 

4248.  Do  you  see  any  disadvantage  in  the  pre- 
sent system  that  news  appearing  in  one  paper 
are  telegraphed,  irrespective  of  copyright,  to 
many  other  newspapers? — I  think  it  very  unfair 
to  a  newspaper  which  has  collected  news  from 
abroad,  or,  under  an^  circumstances,  involving 
large  expense,  that  instantly  upon  publication 
that  news  should  be  in  the  possession  of  news 
agencies  to  transmit  everywhere  b;^  means  of  a 
great  public  department,  that  pnjblic  department 
at  the  same  time  imposing  rates  which  are  nn- 
pn^table. 

4249.  You  think  that  the  importance  of  this 
question  of  newspapers  using  news  collected  by 
wien  at  considerable  expense,  has  arisen  since 
the  Post  Office  became  a  great  distributing 
agency  ? — Before  these  modem  dualities  existed 
before  the  inventicm  of  Wheatstone^s  automatic 
inatroment,  and  the  appliances  which  now  exist 
in  the  Poet  Office  for  doing  an  enormous  business 
of  that  kind,  it  could  not  be  done,  and,  practically, 
no  inconveDitmce  arow,  bnt  now  the  news  which 
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appears  in  "  The  Times  "  and  other  London  morn- 
ing newspapers,  collected  at  immense  cost,  is 
seized  instantiy  by  the  news  agencies,  and  tran*- 
mitted  at  those  rates  and  spread  all  over  th« 
country,  those  rates  being  asserted  by  the  Posk 
Office  Itself  to  be  nnremonerative.  * 

Mr.  Selater-Bopth, 

4250.  Do  you  thorou^ly  understand  what  is 
the  proposal  which  the  Postmaster  General  haa 
made  with  regard  to  some  increase  in  the  charges 

or  the  transmission  of  news  ? — I  think  I  do,  but 
I  am  not  sure.  My  impression  is  that  the  Poet 
Office  has  proposed  that  the  1  s.  rate  for  100 
words  ^ould  affect  alt  duplicate  messages  not 

ent  to  a  single  town  ;  that  with  regard  to  mes- 
sages  sent  to  a  single  town  the  present  arrange- 
ment should  exist ;  that  is  to  say,  that  the  news- 
p^>er  in  a  town,  for  example,  to  which  the  first 
message  is  sent,  should  pay  for  it  at  the  rate  of 
1 «.  for  100  words,  and  that  other  newspapers  or 
libraries,  or  public  insticutions  in  the  town  re- 
ceiving the  same  message  should  pay  for  those 
duplicates  at  the  rate  of  2  d.  per  100  words ;  that 
is  what  I  understand  to  be  the  proposal  of  the 
Post  Office. 

4251.  How  does  that  differ  from  the  present 
practice  ? — According  to  the  present  practice,  no 
matter  where  the  newspaper  or  the  public  insti- 
tation  may  be,  the  dupUcate  news  which  is  sent  to 
it  is  chained  2  so  tnat  the  ordinal  message  may 
go  to  Birmingham,  and  the  ^rmingham  news- 
paper will  pay  1  s.  per  100  words,  and  a  duplicate 
of  It  may  go  to  Land's  End  or  John  O'Groat's 
House,  and  the  receiver  of  the  duplicate  will 
pay  2d. 

4252.  The  proposal  now  is  that  the  redpients 
of  those  duphcate  messages  in  different  towns 
should  be  upon  the  full  rate  ? — I  see  no  objection 
to  it.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  Post  Office  people 
should  know  their  own  business  best,  and  that 
what  they  ask  for  In  a  matter  of  that  kind  is 
likely  to  be  reasonable. 

4253.  Ton  are  aware  that  there  is  no  proposal 
to  change  the  normal  rate  of  1  s.  per  100  words 
during  the  day,  and  75  words  during  the  night  ? 
— I  understand  so. 

4254.  The  change  proposed  is  with  regard  to 
the  transmission  of  those  dupUcate  messages  •* — 
Yes.  I  should  be  sorry  that  the  Committee 
should  be  under  the  impression  that  I  cmisider  it 
fair  that  duplicate  mess^es  should  still  be  carried 
for  2  d,,  the  original  of  the  duplicate  having  been 
charged  the  full  rate.  It  seems  to  me  that  all 
mess^ee  which  are  sent  by  the  Post  Office 
should  be  charged  the  same  duplicate  rate,  and' 
that  the  first  recipient  should  be  upon  the  same 
footing  as  the  last. 

4255.  I  want  to  know  whether  you  consider 
that  the  Postmaster  General's  present  idea  of 
economy  is  entirely  confined  to  tbese  duplicates, 
and  does  not  affect  the  normal  rate  of  trans- 
mission by  night  and  by  day? — I  understand 
that. 

4256.  You  are  aware  that  the  cost  of  the  tele- 
graph service  has  been  greatly  in  excesu  of  what 
was  anticipated  some  years  ago,  and  that  there 
18  urgent  need  of  some  means  being  taken  by 
which  both  ends  should  be  made  to  meet  if  pos- 
sible ? — I  am  aware  of  that. 

4257.  Do  you  think  that  if  so  important  an 
extra  receipt  as  30,000  L  a  year  could  be  effected 
by  this  alteration,  it  would  be  a  reascmable  course 
for  tiie  press  to  acquiesoe  in  ? — I  think  so.  . 

z  4  4268.  I  think 
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Mr,  Mr.  John  Holms. 

Macdonald.      4258.  I  think  the  question  here  is  rather  a 
a6  May     question  of  good  faith  between  the  Poet  Office 
1876.      authorities  and  the  press  than  anything  else,  that 
is  tu  say,  that  the  press,  before  the  tel^fraph 
wires  were  taken  over  by  the  Post  Office  were 
accustomed  lo  have  rather  favourable  terms  from 
the  old  companies ;  it  has  been  stated  to  this 
Committee  that  the  newspapers  paid  200/.  a 
year,  for  which  they  could  receive,  each  day, 
4,000  woids,  which  I  find  to  be  at  the  rate  of 
2«.  9rf.  per  1,000  words,  the  old  telegraph  com- 
panies collecting  the  news.    At  the  present  time 
the  arrangement  with  the  Po«t  Office  is  that 
1,000  words  would  cost,  say  for  the  first  100 
words,  1     and  then  repetitious  for  the  900  re- 
maining words  of  the  1,000  would  make  it  up  to 
2<.  6rf.,  being  a  little  more  in  reality  than  the 
charce  was  under  the  old  system,  because  it  was 
considered  that  the  cost  of  collection  was  almost 
a  half  of  the  whole  charge.    The  object,  there- 
fore, which  the  press  seems  to  have  here  is  to 
assert  that  good  faith  towards  them  requires 
that  the  charges  should  be  maintained  at  1  <■  for 
the  first  100  words,  and  2  rf.  for  each  duplicate 
message,  is  not  that  so?  —It  appears  to  me  that 
an  ai^ument  of  thut  kind,  if  pushed  to  its  limit, 
involves  this  conclusion,  that  no  matter  whether 
the  State  is  losing  or  not,  faith  to  the  weaker 
portion  of  the  press  demands  that  that  loss  should 
be  continued.  I  think  that  is  a  conclusion  which 
clearly  shows  that  it  is  unreasonable  for  the 
parties  Who  receive  a  certain  service  to  expect 
that  that  service  shall  be  continued  when  it  ceases 
to  be  properly  pud  for ;  all  service  deoends  ne- 
cessaruy  on  its  beiufc  remunerative,  and  I  cannot 
conceive  any  peiinanent  contract  to  which  a  body, 
however  respectable,  can  hold  the  State  so  firmly 
as  that  the  State  shall  not  disengage  itself  from 
that  contract  when  it  ceases  to  be  properly  re- 
munerative. 

4259.  And  you  do  not  think  that  it  is  an  ad- 
vantage to  the  country  that  the  newspapers  should 
be  supplied  at  the  present  cheap  rate  ? — A  power- 
ful and  self-reliant  newspaper  is  a  ^reat  blessing 
to  the  country,  but  a  newspaper  which  is  not  so, 
had  better  drop  out. 

4260.  I  think  you  stated,  also,  that  the  pre- 
sent system  rather  tends  to  prevent  originality  ? 
— Clearly  so. 

4261.  But  then  I  think  you  idso  stated  that 
initial  telegrams  are  upon  the  increase ;  how  do 
you  reconcile  those  two  statements? — ^lliat  is 
to  say  that  the  tendency  of  newspapers  which 
have  a  solid  commercial  basis  is  to  increase  their 
dealings  with  the  Post  Office,  and  to  rely  more 
and  more  upoo  special  telegrams  and  private 
wires,  and  to  consult  their  own  idiosyncrasies 
and  their  own  individualities,  to  make  themselves 
features  of  the  neighbourhood  in  which  they 
flourish. 

4262.  If  the  original  telegrams  are  increasing 
and  the  repetitions  are  decreasiuff,  does  not  that 
show  that  the  whole  thing  is  righting  itself,  and 
tliat  the  public  is  demanding  Kesber  and  more 
original  news  ? — That  is  a  question  which  I 
cannot  answer  ;  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  a  ques- 
tion which  is  entirely  within  the  competency  of 
the  Post  Office  authorities  to  answer. 

4263.  At  preseDt  are  there  not  several  news 
^encies,  and  as  you  state  every  correspondent 
is  a  news  agent,  therefore  is  there  not  mu(^  more 
freedom  than  ibrmerly,  thus  making  the  reports 
more  frequent  and  more  varied  ? — Xes. 


Colonel  Alexander, 

4264  A   witness  who  has  been  examined 

before  this  Committee  stated  that  news,  for  the 
most  part,  originated  in  London,  and  that  the 
metropolitan  papers  made  very  littie  use  of  the 
telegraphs ;  is  that  the  case  ? — I  do  not  know 
what  the  other  metropolitan  newspapers  may  do,, 
but  "  The  Times, '  1  Huppose,  does  not  pay  the 
2  d.  rate  at  all,  and  I  daresay  has  never  paid  one  ; 
I  cannot  be  quite  positive  about  it,  but  I  fancy 
"  The  Times  "  has  never  paid  the  2  d.  rate. 

4265.  Your  telegrams  are,  for  the  most  part, 
foreign  telegrams,  are  they  not  ? — There  is  a  urge 
amount  of  original  telegraphing  also  done  from, 
the  provinces ;  i*o  public  meeting  of  any  import- 
ance takes  place  without  a  special  report  being 
sent  up. 

4266.  Do  you  think  that  if  the  2  d.  rate  is- 
abolished,  the  newspapers  having  that  advan- 
tage would  willingly  pay  I  s.  ? — Whether  they 
would  be  willing  or  not  I  do  not  know,  or 
whether  the  rate  should  be  1  m.  or  not  I  do  not 
know.  That  seems  to  me  a  question  which  the 
postal  authorities  had  better  settle  ;  it  is  like  any 
other  dispute  in  buuness.  One  party  says  a. 
thing  does  not  pay,  and  the  other  party  says  it 
does ;  they  must  agree  about  it ;  I  do  not  venture 
to  say  whether  the  Government  is  right  or  not  in 
asking  the  I  <.  rate  tor  duplicate  messages ;  I 
have  no  opinion  to  give  with  reference  to  that 

4267.  Do  you  think  that  the  abolition  of  the  2  d. 
copy  rate  would  cause  the  failure  of  some  ajf  those 
poorer  newspapers  ?•— I  should  hardly  think  bo.  * 

Lord  Robtirt  Montagu. 

4268.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  if  a  news- 
paper is  not  self-supporting,  it  is  not  independent 
and  should  not  be  allowed  to  influence  public 
opinion,  and  therefore  that  the  Government 
should  not  supply  telegraphic  news  to  such  a 
newspaper  at  a  loss  ? — I  said  so. 

4269.  Do  you  consider  that  the  publication  of 
a  telegram  by  a  newspaper  is  an  influencing  of 
public  opinion  by  that  newspaper? — If  not  in- 
tended to  influence  public  opmion  I  cannot  con- 
ceive why  it  should  be  published. 

4270.  Then  you  do  consider  that  the  publica- 
tion of  telegrams  is  an  influencing  01  public 
opinion  ? — Clearly. 

4271.  Then  it  is  the  agent  who  sends  the  tele-- 
gram  who  Influences  public  opinion,  and  not  the 
newspaper  which  receives  the  message? — The 
agent  has  -not  the  power  of  publishing,  whereas 
the  newspaper  has,  and  that  is  what  commands 
the  influence. 

4272.  Do  you  mean  that  a  newi^per  alters  a 
telegram  after  it  receives  it? — No;  but  no  trans- 
mission of  a  telegram  by  itself  causes  publication. 
Publication  rests  not  with  the  news  a^ent  who 
transmits,  but  with  the  newspaper  which  pub- 
lishes. 

4273.  The  agent  who  frames  the  telegram  i» 
the  one  who  turns  public  opinion  this  way  or  that ; 
it  merely  rests  with  the  papers  whether  they 
like  to  publish  it  or  not ;  is  not  that  so? — I  think 
not ;  ftn  editor  of  a  newspaper  is  responsible  for 
its  contents,  not  the  original  sender. 

4274.  The  matter  of  the  tel^ram  is  chosen 
and  framed  entirely  by  the  t^nt,  is  it  not  so  ? — 
Not  necessarily. 

4275.  Do  you  mean  the  telegram  is  altered 
after  the  agent  has  sent  it  ? — It  may  or  maynot  be. 

4276.  It  may  be  altered  ? — I  can  see  no  reason 
why  it  should  not. 

4277.  The  editor  of  the  newqiaper  states  that 
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certain  news  comes  from  Paris  or  Bristol,  or 
where  not  ? — The  editor,  who  states  that  a  com- 
munication comes  from  his  correspondent,  to  a 
certain  eztent,^ves  an  assurance  to  the  public  that 
he  has  so  received  it,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  in 
practice,  the  custom  of  a  newspaper  is  to  employ 
a  man  and  to  trust  him,  and  therefore  the  custom 
in  the  editor's  room  would  be  to  put  implicit 
trust  and  confidence  in  its  agent. 

4278.  Then  when  a  newspaper  proprietor 
publishes  a  telegram  as  having  been  received 
from  an  agent,  you  say  he  trusts  that  agent,  and 
publishes  the  telegram  without  any  alteration  ? 
— Not  necessarily. 

4279.  Even  if  they  trust  the  agent,  they  may 
alter  the  telegram? — The  editor  cannot  divest 
himself  of  his  responsibility.  The  editor  is 
responsible  for  what  appears,  and  not  the  agent. 
The  editor  therefore  must  discharge  his  ^uty  to 
the  newspaper  as  best  he  can. 

4280.  Then  if  I  understand  you  rightly,  the 
agent  telegraphs  his  facts  to  the  editor  of  a  news- 
paper, and  the  editor  of  the  newspaper  influences 

fuolic  opinion  not  by  the  publication  of  facts, 
ut  by  tiie  publication  either  of  a  distortion  of 
those  facts,  or  else  of  false  opinions  concerning 
those  facta  ? — I  have  not  said  ao,  I  used  the 
words  **  not  necessarily.'*  I  never  said  that 
there  was  any  distortion  of  facts. 

4281.  I  want  to  arrive  at  an  understanding 
of  your  meaning.  I  want  to  know  whether  the 
telegram  from  tne  a^ent  is  published  as  it  is  re- 
ceived, or  whether  it  is  alte;'ed  in  the  newspaper 
office.  I  am  not  talking  of  your  newspaper,  but 
generally?— I  know  nothing  of  the  practice  of 
any  other  newspaper  but  "The  Times.** 

4282.  Tell  me  with  regard  to  "  The  Times," 
and  perhaps  we  may  draw  a  conclusion  from 
your  practice  ? — Nor  do  I  think  that  the  practice 
of  "  The  Times"  in  its  editor's  room  is  a  fair 
subject  of  inquiry  by  this  Committee. 

4283.  What  we  are  talking  of  is  a  news- 
paper which  is  not  self-supportmg,  and  not  in- 
dependent, and  which  should  therttore  not  receive 
telegraphic  news  from  the  Government,  if  the 
Government  sends  it  at  a  loss.  I  want  to  know, 
with  regard  to  such  a  newspaper  as  that,  whether 
il  would  publish  the  news  from  its  correspondent, 
or  whether  it  would  alter  the  news  it  receives  in 
its  own  office  ? — I  know  nothing  of  the  practice 
of  such  newspapers,  and  I  do  not  want  to. 

4284.  We  may  take  it  as  a  general  opinion 
from  you  that  such  a  newspaper  ought  not  to  be 
supported  by  the  Government  ? — Certainly, 

4285.  You  stated  that  evetr  paper  desired  to 
have  its  own  telegrams  and  matter  different 
from  other  newspapers ;  is  that  so  ? — Yes. 

4286-  Then  how  is  it  you  complained  that  they 
are  so  anxious  to  snatch  uie  telegraphic  news  from 
"The  Times,"  land  republish  it?— I  do  not  think 
that  the  repetition  in  a  country  newspaper  of 
what  has  happened  in  the  metropolitan  papers, 
would  be  looked  upon  by  llie  readers  of  that  news- 
paper as  sameness  or  repetition. 

4287.  It  comes  to  this,  that  they  trust  to  the 
accuracy  of  "  The  Times,"  and  republish  their 
telegrams  ? — All  respectable  newspapers  that 
quote  anything  from  "  The  l^mes,"  or  any  of  the 
other  London  newspapers,  would  give  the  name 
of  that  paper,  but  tbey  would  ^ve  an  extract 
of  that  morning  as  news,  and  it  is  news,  be- 
cause it  is  obtained  specially  at  a  certain  ex- 
pense. 
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4288.  Do  the  country  papers  give  it  verbatim 
from  the  "  Times,"  or  do  they  alter  it  ?— In  some 
cases  they  would  give  it  literally,  and  in  some 
cases  theywould  modify  it. 

4289.  Would  such  a  struggling  newspaper  as 
we  have  been  speaking  of,  which  is  not  indepen- 
dent, give  the  extracts  verbally,  or  would  they 
distort  them? — It  is  impossible  for  me  to  say. 

4290.  If  the  country  papers  gave  Uiose  extracts 
correctly,  they  would  be  influencing  public 
opnion  in  the  same  sense  as  "  The  Times  "  infiu- 
ences  it,  would  they  not  ? — It  depends  entirely 
upon  the  number  of  the  readers  and  the  intelli- 
gence of  them;  it  is  a  different  matter  alto- 
gether. 

4291.  If  thematter  is  the  same  as  in  the  "Times," 
the  influence  on  the  public  opinion  is  the  same  as 
the  influence  on  the  publicopinion  of '*The  Times," 
is  it  not  ? — I  do  not  think  so  at  all. 

4292.  Why  not? — Because  the  one  is  addressed 
to  a  large  number  of  intelligent  people,  whereas 
the  other  has  a  small  circulation,  probably 
amongst  the  almost  illiterate  classes. 

4293.  Then  it  comes  to  this,  that  it  is  not  the 
matter  which  is  published,  nor  the  form  in  whidi 
it  is  published,  that  makes  the  difference,  but  the 
number  of  the  readers? — The  number  and  intel- 
ligence of  the  readers. 

4294.  And  it  comes  to  this,  that "  The  Times," 
bein^  a  laive,  powerful,  and  rich  newspaper,  may 
get  its  te^rams,  but  a  poor  struggling  news- 
paper in  the  provinces,  which  is  just  nung  in  ex- 
istence, is  to  DC  denied  all  help  from  the  Govern- 
ment ? — 1  do  not  think  that  that  is  a  fair  way  of 
putting  the  question.  "The  Times"  pays  for 
what  It  gets  imd  what  it  issues  to  the  publi<^ 
whereas  the  struggling  newspapers  apparently 
from  what  is  put  forward  by  the  Govennent  do 
not. 

4295.  Therefore  it  comes  to  this,  that  although 
the  public  gets  news  as  you  publish  it,  yet  as  it 
is  published  at  a  small  charge,  the  smaller  news- 
papers ought  not  to  get  that  assistance  ? — It  seems 
to  me  that  there  is  no  claim  for  such  assistance 
from  the  State  under  auy  circumstances. 

4296.  Can  you  go  back  in  imagination  to  the 
time  (I  think  it  is  a  century  ago  or  more)  when 
"  The  Times  "  was  a  struggling  newspaper  ? — I 
do  not  see  with  what  benefit  I  could  go  back  in 
imagination  to  that  period,  because  f  am  here 
to  answer  facta. 

4297.  What  I  want  to  know  is  whether  if  you 
were  in  that  position  you  would  be  so  eager  to 
stop  all  transmission  of  telegrams  by  the  Govern- 
ment at  a  loss  ? — I  do  not  feel  c^led  upon  to 
consider  that  question. 

4298.  Will  you  tell  me  whether  there  is  not  a 
rivalry  between  "  The  Times  "  and  the  provincial 
newspapers  ? — 'So  far  from  that  being  the  case,  it 
is  quite  the  contrary.  I  believe  there  is  a  v6ry 
generous  feeling  on  the  part,  not  only  of  "  The 
l^es,"  but  of  all  the  metropolitan  newspapers, 
towards  their  provindal  contemporaries.  I  do 
not  think  any  feeling  of  rivalry  amongst  news- 
papers, metropolitan  and  provincial,  is  enter- 
tained. 

4299.  You  do  not  look  upon  a  atruggling  pro- 
vincial newspaper,  which  is  not  yet  self-supporting, 
as  a  potential  rivid  ? — Not  at  all. 

4300.  You  seem  to  complain  that  the  pro- 
vincial press  seizes  news  which  has  been  obtained 
at  a  great  cost  by  "  The  Times  "  ?— I  do  not  make 
a  compliunt  about  it. 

A  A  4301.  In 
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ASaedonaU.      ^^^^       ^j^^^  ^^^^  mention  it  ?— I 

a6  Maj     was  asked  the  question,  and  stated  the  fact 
3876.         4302.  Then  you  do  not  object  to  that? — I  am 
not  sure  that  I  do  not.    On  ^e  watnry,  I  think 
I  do. 

4303.  Is  it  a  pecuniary  loss  to  "  The  Times"  ? — 
If  jon  have  a  copyright  which  exists  in  news, 
which  has  been  obtained  at  ^reat  expense,  you 
see  that  copyright  invaded  with  dissatisfaction. 

4304.  Is  it  not  a  pecuniary  loss  to  **  The 
Times,"  that  the  provincial  papers  should  pub- 
lish the  telegraphic  news,  which  you  say  yoo 
have  procnrra  at  great  expenditure  ? — I  cannot 
aay. 

4305.  You  do  not  know  whether  it  ie  a 
pecuniary  loss  to  "  The  Times,"  or  not? — I  do 
not  know. 

4306.  Therefore  it  is  not  upon  that  ^und  that 
you  object  to  it  ? — No,  I  object  to  it  upon  the 
gnrand  of  an  invasion  of  property. 

4307.  Would  you  not  rather  fonn  public 
opinion  in  the  same  sense  as  "  The  Times  "  forms 
it,  than  not  ? — I  would  rather  that  public  opinion 
was  framed  without  resorting  to  news  whitm  any 
newBp^r  with  which  I  was  connected  had  paid 
fiff  at  a  hiffh  rate. 

4308.  You  do  not  care  so  much  about  Uie  turn 
which  public  opinion  takes,  as  the  organ  which 
is  to  turn  that  public  opinion  ;  is  not  Uiat  your 
meaning  ? — I  do  not  see  that  at  all. 

4309.  What  you  mean  is  this:  yon  do  not 
care  about  the  dissemination  of  news,  or  of 
matter  which  has  been  procured  by  yon  at  great 
expense ;  but  what  you  do  care  for  is,  that  only 
those  newspapers  which  have  a  very  large  cir- 
culation, and  which  are  read  by  persons  of  con- 
siderable intelligence,  should  spread  the  news, 
and  not  the  little  stm^lin^  provincial  {nress  ? — I 
cannot  answer  such  questions  at  all.  You  put 
constructions  upon  iny  evidence  and  language 
which  I  think  are  unjustifiable. 

4310.  I  merely  wish  to  arrive  at  your  meaning, 
and  nothing  else  ? — My  meaning  has  been  made 
clear  by  the  answers  I  have  given. 

4311.  Yon  said,  I  think,  that  no  contract 
should  be  binding  when  it  was  not  remunerative ; 
do  you  apply  that  remark  to  Oovemment  contracts 
alone,  or  to  all  contracts  ? — I  think  unless  a  term 
of  years  has  been  fixed,  orthere  are  other  circum- 
stances which  dearly  make  a  contract  binding  in 
a  court  of  law,  an  open  contract  between  inde- 
pendent parties  is  one  which  commercially  ought 
to  be,  and  is,  capable  of  being  determined  at  any 
lame. 

4312.  I  think  you  stated  that  if  the  contract 
was  not  remunerative  it  ought  not  to  be  binding ; 
was  not  that  your  expresuon  ? — 1  used  the  word 
"remunerative,*'  certainly;  if  the  Post  Office 
found  ,  its  business  remunerative,  I  assume  they 
would  not  have  raised  this  question. 

4313.  Do  not  you  think  a  contract  should  be 
carried  out  whether  it  is  remunerative  or  not  ? — 
As  long  as  it  is  a  contract,  and  if  it  ie  a  contract. 

4314.  Then  what  do  you  mean  by  saying  that 
no  contract  should  be  binding,  when  it  u  not 
remunerative  ? — I  mean  no  open  contract  unde- 
fined by  limit  of  time. 

Ckairm'jn. 

4315.  Do  you  not  simply  mean,  that  jou  con- 
aider  Parliament  would  be  Quite  justified  in 
altering  its  Act  if  it  desired  ? — That  is  the  proper 
way  ofputting  it 


Lord  Rchert  Meniagu. 

4316.  Do  you  consider  that  the  Act  was  a 

contractor  not,  with  certain  parties ?~Certiuuily 
not ;  as  long  as  the  Act  exists  it  is  a  contract 
and  more  than  a  contract;  it  is  the  law. 

4317.  The  Act  of  Pariiament  is  not,  in  your 
opinion,  based  opcm  a  contract? — Certainly  not 

Mr.  Ripley. 

4318.  I  think  yon  stated  that  any  newspaper, 
in  order  to  be  of  value,  should  be  s^-reliant  and 
independent? — Yea. 

4319.  And  therefore,  that  a  newspaper  in 
order  to  be  independent,  should  publish  news 
which  was  original  and  not  copied,  as  a  general 
rule ;  to  what  extent  would  you  carry  tiiat  prin- 
ciple ? — News  is  an  indefinite  term.  Coined 
news  may  be  news ;  if  I  have  a  newspap^  in  the 

{>rovinceB,  and  I  can  get  news  from  a  metropo- 
lian paper  in  good  time,  that  is  clearly  news  for 
me  when  I  publish  it ;  therefore,  the  mere  fact 
of  news  being  copied  news,  does  not  necessarily 
deprive  it  of  its  cnaracter  as  news. 

4320.  Is  )t  ^our  opinion  that  the  news  which 
is  publiBhed  in  the  metropolitan  newspapers, 
becomes  public  property  the  m<Mnent  it  is  pub- 
lished, and  that  it  is  perfectly  within  the  pro- 
vince and  right  of  an^  local  newspai>er  to  nu^e 
use  of  it,  and  that  it  is  better,  in  point  of  fact, 
that  it  should  do  so? — I  do  not  think  so.  It 
becomes  public  property  in  one  sense  but  not 
in  another;  publication  implies  that;  bat  re- 

Sublication  of  the  same  news  under  ordinary  ocm- 
itions,  is  looked  upon  as  an  infringement  of  the 
copyright  , 

4321.  Not  in  a  newspaper,  surely? — I  do  not 
see  why  newspapers  alone  should  be  excluded  X 
from  copyright  J 

4322.  You  say  these  local  newspapers  10  be<^ 
value  should  contain  original  news;  tiiat  th^ 
should  have  news  of  their  own  collection  by 
themselves,  but  if  I  understand  your  evidence 
correctly,  one  of  your  objecticms  to  the  dupHca* 
tion  of  news  is,  that  it  is  not  profitaUe  to 
Post  Office,  and  therefore  oufcht  not  to  be  c<m- 
tinned  ? — I  do  not  see  why  it  should  not  be  con- 
tinued, but  it  should  be  continued  at  ratee 
remunerative  to  the  Post  Office. 

4323.  But  that  if  not  profitable,  it  should  be 
discontinued? — Not  that  it  should  be  discon- 
tinued, but  that  the  rate  should  be  altered. 

4324.  YonhaveetatedthatthePostOffioeautho- 
rities  are  the  best  judges  as  to  whether  the  rates 
at  present  charged  are  remunerative  or  not ;  I 
suppose  you  have  not  investigated  the  accounts 
of  the  Post  Office,  but  you  have  taken  what 
they  state  as  correct? — That  is  ao. 

4325.  But  if  it  is  shewn  that  in  the  Telegraph 
Department  of  the  Post  Office,  hage  savings 
might  be  made  so  as  to  make  these  duplicate 
messages  remunerative,  which  are  not  so  at 
present,  would  you  think  it  desirable  that  any 
change  should  be  made  in  that  direction?— I 
still  think  that  the  Poet  Office  are  the  best 
judees  of  whether  or  not  a  change  ought  to  be 
made  in  their  telegraph  charges ;  while  the^  are 
entrusted  with  the  management  of  the  business, 
it  seems  to  me  the  eeneible  and  proper  course  to 
trust  them  to  make  snch  alterations  as  they  may 
find  deurable. 

4326.  You  would  leave  it  in  their  hands? — 
Yes,  to  a  laige  extent 

4327.  You 
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Dr.  Omerou. 

4327.  You  have  repeated  that  the  Post  Office 

ry^e  onght  to  know  their  own  baslnese  best ; 
ftresume  you  make  that  assertion  as  an  in- 
dividoal  and  not  upon  the  part  of  "  The  Ti  mes  "  ? 
— ^Yes,  I  make  that  assertion  as  an  individual, 
and  not  on  behalf  of  *  The  Times." 

4328.  You  are  giving  evidence  on  behalf  of 
"  The  'Hmes/'  are  yon  not?— Not  at  all.  I  have 
been  asked  by  the  Right  honourable  Churman 
of  die  Committee  to  give  evidence  here. 

Chairman. 


4329.  Are  yoa  not  an  old  finend  of  mine  ? — I  neas. 


4330.  And,  koowii^  your  Urge  experience, 
are  you  not  nware  that  £  called  upon  yon  to  give 
evidence  as  a  gentleman  having  luge  experience 
in  the  Press,  vidiont  reference  to  wheuier  you 
wen  upon  Hie  l^mob,**  or  any  other  news- 
paper ? — That  is  so. 

Dr.  Cameron. 

4331.  Then  I  understand  that  you  are  not 
living  evidence  for  "  The  Tunes"? — I  am 
certamly  not  ^ving  evidence  for  **  The  Times." 

4332.  The  impression  upon  the  mind  of  the 
Cmnmittee  I  thought  was,  Ihat  you  were ;  now 
I  would  ask  you  a  further  question  upon  the 
matter;  this  is  a  copy  of"  The  Times"  of  Sep- 
tember 13th  of  last  jear,  is  it  not  (handii^  a 
mewtpaper  to  the  fFHni$t)? — It  is. 

43i33.  It  contaiiw  an  article  on  the  telegraph 
■ervice;  ^ou  have  said,  I  think,  that  the  editor 
is  responsible  for  what  appears  in  the  newspaper? 
— That  is  the  usual  theory  of  newspaper  manage- 
ment. 

4334.  This  article  winds  up  with  these  words? 
^It  is  not  a  legal  definition. 
^  4335.  We  are  not  askinff  for  a  legal  defini- 
tion ;  I  merely  wish  to  get  the  opinion  of The 
Times"  in  contradistinction  to  yours:  The 
question  then  which  presents  itself  is  to  what 
extent  the  nation  is  prepared  to  go  back  to  the 
syBtem  of  protection  which  fonnerly  obtuned. 
Probably  it  nught  be  found  on  inquiry  that 
some  modification  of  the  extra  address  rates 
should  be  introduced,  or  that  certain  classes  of 
news,  sporting  news,  for  example,  should  be  re- 
garded as  a  luxury,  and  chafed  for  at  a  higher 
rate.  But  of  this  we  feel  sure,  that  when  the 
enl^ect  comes  up  for  discusnon  in  Parliament, 
the  dissemination  of  Parliamentary  and  general 
intelligence  will  be  viewed  as  a  national  service, 
not  to  be  measured  solely  by  the  commercial 
considerations  uiged  in  the  report  of  this  Com- 
mittee." What  do  you  say  with  regard  to  that 
passive  ? — I  should  be  Ycry  sorry  to  be  pinned 
to  everything  that  has  appeared  in**  The  Times." 

4336.  Bnt  this  is,  according  to  your  own  evi- 
dence, the  opinion  of  the  editor  of  '*  The  Times," 
the  person  responsible  for  tiie  opinions  of"  The 
Times?"— Yes. 

4337.  Whereas  you  speak  simply  as  an  indivi- 
dual, without  the  authonty  of  "The  Times"  at 
your  back  at  all  ? — I  speak  simply  as  an  indivi- 
duaL 

4338.  You  assume  that  the  Post  Office  make 
ft  great  loss  on  press  telegrams,  do  you  not  ?— I 
have  been  given  to  understand  that  that  is  their 
view  of  the  matter. 

4339.  But  you  know  nothing  of  the  matter 
personally  ? — That  is  so. 

4340.  Therefore  the  evidence  you  give  upon 
0.104. 
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that  point  is  simply  a  matter  of  understandi  ng? 
—That  is  so. 

4341.  This  article  mentions  that  the  number 
of  words  of  news  transmitted  for  the  press  by 
the  Post  Office  is  220,000,000  words  per  annum ; 
would  you  believe  a  statement  made  by  such  an 
authority  ? — I  think  it  is  likely  to  be  tiie  fact 

4342.  The  same  article  states  that  the  number 
of  messages  sent  by  the  public  is  20,000,000  per 
annum,  do  you  believe  that? — I  would  accept 
all  facta  stated  on  authority  by  the  officials  of 
the  Post  Office,  with  respect  to  their  own  busi- 
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4343.  This  is  "The  Times ?"—"  The  Times " 
merely  quotes  the  authority  of  the  Post  Office. 

4344.  "  The  Times "  further  states  that  the 
average  cost  of  each  of  those  messages  is  Is.  2d.; 
do  you  accept  that  too? — In  the  first  place  I 
have  not  seen  that  article  recently,  and  even  if  I 
saw  it  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  a  fair  subject  of 
examination  here.  It  seons  to  me  that  it  is 
travelling  away  entirely  irom  the  -objects  of  the 
Committee  ;  it  is  a  matter  on  which  I  cannot  in 
the  least  answer  your  questions. 

The  Coromittee-n>om  was  cleared,  and 
after  a  short  time  the  witness  was  re- 
admitted. 

4345.  I  suppose  you  are  aware  that  when  the 
Post  Office  took  over  the  telegraphs  the  public 
generally  got  a  very  considerable  advantage  ? — 
Yes. 

4346.  Have  you  any  idea  of  the  extent  to 
which  that  advantage  went  ? — No,  not  at  all. 

4347.  Will  you  read  "The  Times"  opinion 
upon  the  subject ;  "  The  Times  "  says,  the  average 
cost  of  a  telegram  six  years  ago  was  2  s.  2  d., 
it  is  now  I  <.  2  d" ;  do  you  accept  those  as  the 
words  The  Times  "? — I  accept  those  as  the 
words. 

4348.  And  are  ^ou  aware  that  it  has  been 
brought  out  in  evidence  that  the  cost  of  press 
telegrams,  even  when  duplicated,  is  quite  as 
great  as  it  was  ? — I  am  xmt  aware  of  that ;  I  have 
not  seen  the  evidence. 

4349.  Is  that  contrary  to  your  opinion? — I 
have  no  opinion  upon  the  subject. 

4350.  Do  you  know  anything  about  it? — 1 
know  nothi^  about  the  actual  facts,  except  that 
the  Post  Office  make  a  certain  statement. 

4351.  You  are  not  aware  whetiier  that  state- 
ment has  been  borne  out  by  evidence,  or  not  ? — 
I  am  not  aware. 

4352.  Therefore,  all  that  you  have  said  about 
subventions,  and  degrading  iofiuences  upon  the 
press  are  simply  bricks  without  straw,  are  they 
not  ? — Not  necessarily. 

4353.  They  are  theories? — Not  necessarily, 
if  the  facts  as  stated  by  the  Post  Office  are 
correct,  they  are  facts  too. 

4354.  But  if  the  facts,  as  stated  by  the  Post 
Office  are  wrouu,  your  conclusions  are  erroneous  ? 
— They  are  still  true  in  principle. 

4355.  But  you  said  the  rate  was  not  remun- 
erative ;  would  you  wish  to  revise  that  answer  ? 
— I  am  not  aware  whether  the  rate  is  remun- 
erative or  not ;  I  have  no  means  of  knowing. 

4356.  You  have  said  a  good  deal  about  the 
miginalty  of  newspapers,  what  has  the  Post 
Office  to  do  with  the  originality  of  newspapers  ? 
— I  never  said  the  Post  Office  had  anytning  to 
do  with  the  originality  of  newspapers. 

4357.  Therefore,  what  you  said  on  that  sub- 
A  A  2  ject 
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ject  hu  nothing  to  do  with  the  question  of 
newspaper  telegrams  ?—  I  think  it  has  to  do  with 
newspaper  telegrams. 

4358.  What  has  it  to  .do  with  newspaper 
telegrams  ? — I  think  if  you  have  in  London  an 
organization  for  spreading  broadcast  over  the 
conntiT  a  mass  of  matter  clas»fied  in  two  or 
three  different  ways,  one  for  one  class  of  news- 
papers, another  for  another,  and  another  for  a 
thurd,  you  have  an  effectual  machinery  for  im- 
parting to  the  press  over  the  breadth  of  the 
country  a  monotonous  and  uniform  character. 

4359.  You  are  not  aware  of  any  similar  agency 
which  has  a  muilar  effect  on  the  London  newa- 
papere,  are  you  ? — Yes,  I  am. 

^  4360.  Will  you  nimie  that  agency  ? — Reuter*s, 
but  that  is  an  agency  against  which  all  London 
newspapers  are  as  far  as  they  posnbly  can, 
struggbng. 

4361.  They  struggle  in  vwn,  do  ihey  not  ? — 
No,  I  do  not  think  so. 

4362.  Do  they  not  all  get  Renter's  telegrams? 

— They  get  them. 

4363.  Do  they  not  pay  1 ,200  a  year  for 
them  ? — 1  do  not  know  what  they  pay. 

4364.  They  pay  very  heavily  for  Renter's 
news,  do  they  not  ? — I  do  not  know  that  they 
pay  heavily  for  Renter's  news,  conndering  (he 
service  Renter  has  hitherto  rendered. 

4365.  That  is  precisely  the  same  in  principle 
ae  the  news  sent  by  the  telegraph  agencies  in 
this  country,  is  it  not  ? — Not  so;  the  news  which 
Renter  sends  is  onlv  a  small  porti(m  of  the  news 
which  fills  a  Lonaoa  new8|Mper;  a  very  laige 
proportion  of  the  news  which  fills  a  London 
newspaper  is  quite  apart  ikon  Router's  news. 

4366.  In  the  first  place,  what  do  you  mean  by 
''originality;"  do  yon  mean  original  writing? — 
Not  necessarily.  I  think  that  if  I  get  a  telegram 
from  a  distance,  and  pay  for  it  largely,  from  our 
own  correspondent,  or  a  person  employed  for 
that  purpose,  that  is  orif^nal  matter ;  that  is  to 
say,  we  nave  made  our  own  arrangement  for 
obtaining  it. 

4367.  Supposing  you  get  a  telegram  of  a 
speech  of  some  statesman,  delivered  in  some 
^stant  part  of  the  kingdom,  1  suppose  you  con- 
sider that  onginal  matter  ? — If  we  nave  sent  down 
our  own  reporter,  and  taken  our  own  means  to 
supply  ourselves  with  such  a  report  as  suits  us, 

I  in  fulness  or  in  shortness,  as  tne  case  may  be, 

'that  I  look  upon  as  original  matter. 

4368.  Supposing  it  suited  you  to  publish  an 
abridged  report  of  that  statesman's  spee-ch,  and 
supposing  it  suited  the  Press  Association  to  send 
to  the  same  place,  and  to  send  a  verbatim  report 
to  a  hundred  different  newspapers  throughout 
&e  country,  which  report  would  you  think  the 
most  valuable ;  your  original  one,  or  the  ver- 
batim one  ?— That  is  a  queetion. 

4369.  That  is  to  say,  originality  has  nothii^ 
to  do  with  the  value  of  the  matter? — I  think 
the  originality  has  to  do  with  the  matter; 
and  1  point,  as  a  proof  of  that  fact  to  this,  that 
all  the  large  papers  in  the  provinces  have  been 
steadily,  for  some  years  past,  increaong  the 
quantity  of  their  special  telegrams,  and  mumply- 
ing  their  private  wires,  showing  that  each  news- 
paper attaches  very  great  importance  to  its  own 
oi^nisation  for  culecting  its  own  news. 


Mr.  John  Holms. 

4370.  You  refer  to  newspapers  generally 
throughout  the  kingdom  ? — Certainly. 

Di*.  Cameron. 

4371.  What  more  has  cheap  telegraphy  to  do 
with  the  originality  of  newspapers  than  cheap 
postage  has  to  do  with  it? — Telegraphy  puts 
news  somewhat  in  the  position  of  a  "  slop"  ardcle ; 
itnoakes  a  "  slop  "  of  news,  whereas  all  newspapers 
which  are  particular  in  what  they  present  to  the 
public  want  to  have  the  thing  specially  made  for 
the  purpose,  and  adapted  to  tiieir  readers. 

4372.  You  mentioned  a  few  minutes  ago,  that 
^  The  Times  "  was  sometimes  cheated  by  its  cor- 
respondents, chaining  1 «.  where  they  may  have 
only  paid  2  d.  ?— I  do  not  attach  much  importance 
to  that,  but  I  mentioned  it. 

4373.  Does  not  that  show  that  "  The  Times  " 
got  a  slop  article  in  that  case  ? — We  are  exposed 
to  that 

4374.  I  wished  to  point  out  that  anything  of 
that  sort  could  not  occur  under  any  the  luge 
telegrai^  agencies  could  it  ? — No ;  I  do  not  think 

it  coula. 

4375.  Is  it  not  the  fact,  that  their  whole  busi- 
ness is  conducted  by  accounts  through  the  Post 
Office  ?— Yes. 

4376.  And  therefore  that  it  is  utterly  impos- 
uble  that  the  same  ^ing  could  occur  in  that 
case  ? — It  is. 

4377.  Therefore  is  it  correct  that  the  Post 
Office  puts  the  telegraph  agencies  and  those  cor- 
respondents upon  the  same  footing? — I  think 
that  practically,  as  far  as  the  rat«s  ai*e  concerned, 
they  are  upon  the  same  footing ;  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  detail  of  the  treatment  is  the  same» 
but  as  I  understand,  this  Committee  is  deidin^ 
with  the  question  of  rates,  and  I  deal  wi^  it 
from  the  same  point  of  view,  as  far  as  I  can,  in 
giving  my  evidence. 

4378.  Are  you  not  aware  that  there  is  a  large 
^fference  in  the  rates  ;  arc  you  not  aware  that 
those  correspondents  you  have  referred  to  have 
no  advantage  of  what  is  called  the  continuous 
counting  system  ? — I  have  heai-d  it  so  stated,  but 
I  am  not  personally  aware  of  it. 

4379.  xou  stated  that  the  provincial  press  was 
mainly  the  creation  of  the  postal  telegraph,  did 
you  not  ? — No. 

4380.  What  did  you  sav  ?— What  I  said  was, 
that  the  provincial  press  had  very  largely  de- 
veloped since  'the  postal  telegraph  system  had 
come  into  operation,  and  that  its  power  had 
hugely  increased. 

4381.  You  have  spoken,  I  think,  about  the 
demoralising  effect  of  cheap  telegraph  rates  upon 
the  press  ? — No,  I  beg  your  paraon,  I  did  not. 

2382.  Have  you  had  any  experience  of  the 
effect  of  high  telegraph  rates  ? — I  have. 

4383.  To  what  portions  of  the  press  do  you 
refer  ? — ^I  have  only  the  experience  of  one  new^ 
paper. 

4384.  When  you  see  a  very  long  telegram  from 
India  in  a  newspaper,  other  than  "  The  Times,** 
and  when  you  see  it  entering  into  details  widi 
reference  to  the  fladiing  of  the  wavesj  and  the 
waving  of  elephants*  trunks,  and  that  sort  of 
thing,  do  you  believe  that  that  has  been  tele- 
graphed verbatim,  or  that  it  Ims  been  padded? 
—I  decline  to  Miswer  the  question. 

4385.  Have  you  observed  any  criticisms  in  "The 
Times,"  copied  probably  from  the  Fall  Mall 
Gazette,"  npon  that  point?— I  would  rather  not 
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anawer  that  question ;  it  seems  to  me  to  be  foreign 
to  the  subject  upon  which  I  came  here  to  give 
evidence. 

4386.  You  B[)oke  about  a  message  being  sent 
to  two  addresses;  going  to  Birmingham,  for 
example,  where  they  would  pay  1  «.,  and  going 
to  Penzance  where  they  would  pay  2  d.  ? — 
Yes, 

4387.  Do  you  suppose  in  such  a  case  that  the 
Birmingham  newspaper  pays  1 and  the  Pen- 
zance newspaper  pays  2d.?  —  I  have  always 
understood  so ;  1  really  do  not  know  as  a  matter 
of  fact. 

4388.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  you  would  pro- 
babhr  be  astonished  to  learn  that  both  pay  7  d., 
«r  the  half  of  1  <.  2  ^.  ?— I  think  that  is  not  so. 

Chairman. 

4389.  That  is  to  say,  that  if  an  agent  supplied 
both  he  would  divide  the  cost  between  them  r — If 
he  is  honest. 

Dr.  Cameron. 

4390.  But  if  he  is  dishonest  ? — If  he  is  dis- 
honest we  have  no  check  upon  him;  the  Post 
Office  refuse  to  say  whetiier  a  message  is  dupli- 
cate or  not. 

4391.  If  the  agent  is  dishonest,  will  he  charge 
the  second  paper  only  2  d.7 — I  do  not  know  what 
he  may  charge ;  in  all  probability  he  may  charge 
them  all  round  the  full  rate ;  it  arms  him  with 
the  power  of  doing  so  at  hia  pleasure. 

Mr.  Goldsmid, 

4392.  Have  you  read  the  Telegraph  Act  at 
Alt  ? — "So  doubt  I  did  at  the  time  it  was  passed. 

4393.  Have  you  looked  at  the  Preamble  ?— I 
have  a  recollection  that  the  Preamble  contained 
a  general  statement  of  the  grounds  upon  which 
die  measure  was  passed . 

4394.  These  are  the  words: — Whereas  it 
would  be  attended  with  great  advantage  to  the 

.  State,  as  well  as  to  merchants  and  traders,  and 
to  the  public  generally,  if  a  cheaper,  more  widely 
extended,  and  more  expeditious  system  of  tele- 
graphy were  established  in  the  United  Kingdom 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  to  that  end  it 
is  expedient  that  Her  Majesty's  Postmaster 
General  be  empowered  to  work  telegraphs  in 
comiection  with  the  administration  of  the  Post 
Office;"  therefore,  if  proposals  are  made  which 
go  against  the  prindple  of  that  statement,  do 
not  you  think  the  public  would  have  reason  to 
feel  disappointed  ? — I  think  that  any  alterations 
which  the  Post  Office  contemplate  are  well 
within  the  limits. 

4395.  I  do  not  say  anything  about  the  altera- 
tiona  which  they  contemplate,  but  if  arrange- 
ments were  made  in  the  reverse  direction  of 
giving  greater  facilities,  do  not  you  think  that  the 
public  would  have  reason  to  feel  disappointed  ? 
— The  "  greater  facilities refer  to  a  state  of 
things  existing  anterior  to  that  Act.  I  consider 
that  the  facilities  which  practically  have  been 
afforded  have  been  very  great,  not  only  to  the 
general  public  but  to  uie  newspapers,  and  that 
the  terms  of  the  introduction  oi  that  Act  have 
been  fully  justified,  and  would  remain  justified, 
notwithstanding  efiect  being  given  to  any  altera- 
tions now  proposed  by  the  Post  Office. 

4396.  I  will  then  put  it  to  you  in  this  wav : 
have  you  read  all  the  altenttions  proposed  by  uie 
Post  Office  ? — I  should 'say  alterations  affecting 
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the  press,  because,  as  r^ards  the  public,  I  un- 
derstand that  my  evidence  is  not  asked. 

4397.  It  is  a  very  simple  question ;  have  you 
read  the  alterations  proposed  b^  the  Poet  Office  ? 
— I  have  stated  already  in  evidence  that  I  un- 
deratand  the  alterations  to  be  so  and  so. 

4398.  I  may  take  it  that  you  have  not  read 
the  report  of  the  Postmaster  General  yourself? 
— I  have  not  read  the  report  of  the  Postmaster 
General. 

4399.  Therefore,  in  consequence  of  that  you 
are  not  thoroughly  well  acquainted  with  what 
the  alterations  proposed  are  ? — I  think  I  know 
the  nature  of  the  proposals  as  far  as  they  affect 
the  press. 

4400.  I  will  put  this  supposition  to  you :  sup- 
posing that  the  rate  which  it  is  proposed  to  chai^ 
is  higher  than  the  rate  which  the  old  companies 
chained  to  the  press,  do  you  think  that  under 
those  circumstances,  having  r^ard  to  the 
preamble  which  I  have  just  read  yon,  that  it 
would  be  a  fiur  rate  ? — x  ou  cannot  ^lit  up  a 
whole  subject  like  this,  and  dnd  witli  it  from  a 
separate  point  of  view. 

4401.  But  could  not  you  just  answer  me  tliat 

Suestion:  snppofflng  the  rate  proposed  to  be 
barged  were  higher  than  the  rate  which  was 
chained  by  the  old  companies,  do  you  think, 
having  re^unl  to  the  preamble,  that  would  be  a 
ftur  rate  ? — If  the  rate  which  was  charged  by  the 
old  companies  was  inadequate,  I  still  consider 
that  the  Government  would  be  entitied  to  ask 
for  an  adequate  rate;  it  all  depends  upon  the 
question  whether  the  present  s^tem  pays  or  not. 

4402.  Arc  you  aware  that  it  has  oeen  stated 
by  the  Postmaster  General  tiiat  the  public  ought 
not  to  look  only  to  the  question  of  whether  the 
department  is  paying  or  not,  but  to  the  public 
&dlities  which  are  afforded?— I  am  not  awaro  of 
that. 

4403.  If  that  statement  has  been  made,  as  it 
has  been  made,  do  not  you  consider  that  it  would- 
not  be  reasonable  to  charge  a  higher  rate  than, 
was  charged  by  the  old  companies? — Under  any 
circnmstaaces  I  consider  that  no  more  unfor- 
tunate thing  could  happen  to  the  press  of  this 
country  than  tbe  least  suspicion  of  its  being 
dependent  upon  the  State  for  anything  in  the 
form  of  subvention. 

4404.  That  you  told  the  Committee  before, 
but  I  ask  you  agtun,  do  not  you  think  if  the 
Postmaster  General  has  sUted  tltat  the  public 
should  look  not  only  to  the  Post  Office  Tele- 
graphs as  bsiug  a  payiug  department,  but  also  to 
the  facilities  afforded  to  the  public  generally, 
that  it  would  not  be  reasonable  to  chaise  higher 
rates  than  were  charged  when  the  Government 
purchased  the  telegraphs? — I  consider  that  the 
public  have  the  rignt  to  expect,  as  a  matter  <i£ 
administration,  that  somehow  or  other  the  Post 
Office  shall  make  the  department  remunerative 
without  increasing  the  rates  to  the  public  at 
large. 

4405.  That  is  exactly  the  point  I  was  coming 
to,  therefore  you  think  it  would  be  very  much 
better  that  you  should  by  economy  of  adminis- 
tration make  the  thing  pay  rather  than  by 
making  an  increased  charge? — Quite  so. 

4406.  Now,  jrou  have  stated  that  the  news 
which  **  The  Times  "  collects  at  very  great  cost, 
AS  we  know,  from  the  Continent,  and  with  ad* 
mirable  accuracy,  is  generally  seized  upon  at 
once  by  the  news  agencies,  and  sent  to  the  new»- 
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p^>er8  in  the  country ;  do  you  not  think  that 
18  rather  an  advantage  to  the  public  ? — The  ad- 
vantage  to  the  public  I  do  not  diBpute ;  I  do  not 
even  question  the  advantage  to  "The  Times," 
but  the  right  is  -what  !  (Question. 

4407.  Is  there  copynght  in  news? — I  think 
there  is.  There  was  a  case  tried  in  the  Colony 
of  Victoria,  a  short  time  ago,  which  attracted 
amne  attention  amongst  newspaper  proprietors, 
which  raised  this  very  point 

4408.  Would  that  come  under  the  English 
Jaw  ? — I  think  so ;  the  decision  was  supposed  to 
be  according  to  English  law,  and  it  was  held  that 
tihere  was  a  copyright  in  telegrams  paid  for  at  a 
large  expense,  which  would  enable  and  justify 
the  "  Melbourne  Ama"  to  parevent  other  papers 
from  using  those  t^egrams  within  a  reasoiuble 
time. 

4409.  Probably  you  arc  not  aware  that  tJiat  is 
merely  a  Victorian  statute,  which  is  not  to  be 
found  in  the  English  Statute  Book  at  all  ? — I  am 
not  aware  of  that. 

4410.  There  must  be  a  limit  to  copyright  in 
news ;  how  long  would  the  copyright,  according 
to  your  idea,  last,  and  in  what  way  would  it  be 
proved ;  would  it  be  sufficient  if  a  person  who 
twrrowed  your  news  were  to  quote  from  "The 
nmes,*'  or  the  Saturdw  Beview  "  ?— I  really 
cannot  give  you  any  definite  answer  upon  the 
subject.  I  do  not  suppose  that  any  newspaper 
would  be  BO  unreasonable  as  to  ask  for  a  copy- 
right of  more  than  24  hours  at  the  outside ;  X 
mean  as  to  certain  matter. 

4411.  Does  not  "The  Times,"  for  example, 
copT  that  most  interesting  column  which  appears 
in  the  "  Illustrated  Lon<fon  News  "  with  regard 
to  the  amount  of  money  which  deceased  persons 
have  left?— It  does. 

4412.  Consequently,  I  suppose,  it  does  not 
hold  that  the  "  Illustrated  News"  has  any  oopj~ 
ri^t,  because  we  are  <^uite  sure  that  olnerwise 
"The  Times,"  with  the  high  character  which  it  has 
always  maintained,  would  not  think  of  copying  1 
^No. 

4413.  Does  "The  Times"  always  put  "from 
the  *  Illustrated  London  News ' "? — Not  always. 

4414.  Does  not  that,  therefore,  go  agiunst 
your  own  theory,  with  regard  to  copyright  ? — 
But  there  is  always  more  than  24  hours'  interval; 
die  life  of  a  newspaper  is  one  day. 

4415.  Do  you  know  on  what  da^  the  "  lUus- 
toated  London  News  "  is  published  ?  —  The 
*'  lUustxated  London  News  "  is  not  issued  to  the 

Snblic  until  Friday,  but  it  is  in  course  of  pro- 
nction  on  Thursday  evening. 

4416.  Does  not  "  The  Times"  put  that  news 
in  their  columns  on  the  Friday  morning ;  I 
know  as  a  fact  it  does  ? — I  think  if  it  does,  it 
does  so  because  the  "  Illustrated  London  News  " 
supplies  the  information. 

4417.  Therefore,  undoubtedly,  "The  Times" 
does  publish  the  information  fi*om  another  news- 

Saper  within  24  hours? — Yes,  when  asked  to 
o  so. 

4418.  Is  it  asked,  by  the  "  Illustrated  News," 
to  do  so  ? — I  do  not  know  exactly  what  the  facts 
an. 

4419.  I  would  ask  you  whether  the  publica- 
tion, by  a  small  country  newspaper,  of  news, 
which  has  been  telegraphed  from  the  Continent 
to  "The  Times"  by  its  own  correspondent, 
irould  interfere  in  any  way  with  "  The  Times**  ? 
—I  do  not  think  so. 


Mr.  Geldsnnd — continued. 

4420.  "  The  Times  "  would  rather  take  it  as  a 
compliment  if  country  news  agents  did  publish 
the  news,  which  had  appeared  m  "  The  Times  " 
to-day,  on  the  following  morning  ? — I  think  ^e 
thing  is  to  be  looked  upon  from  a  public  point  of 
view,  when  you  find  a  lai^  organisation  for 
news,  with  low  rates,  sending  systematically  all 
over  the  country  news  which  has  been  obtained 
at  la^  expoise,  and  circulating  it  amongst 
newspapers  which  are  gradually  acquiring,  and 
justly  acquiring,  great  hold  and  influence  over 
the  country. 

4421.  But  I  understand  you  to  state  that  that 
does  not  afl^ect  the  sale  of  "  The  Times  "  ?— I  do 
not  think  it  does. 

4422.  Therefore,  "The  Times"  ought  to  be 
rather  glad  of  it  dian  otherwise?— I  do  not 
admit  that,  because  "  The  Times  "  is  not  always 
quoted  as  the  authority  for  the  news;  I  am 
speaking  of  newspapers  generally. 

4423.  You  statCMl  that  the  provin(»al  press 
had  been  mainly  the  creation  or  the  postal  tele- 
graph; did  you  really  mean  that?— I  did  not  mean 
to  say  that,  although  I  may  have  used  the  words ; 
if  I  used  such  an  expression,  it  did  not  convey 
my  meaning.  What  I  meant  was,  that  the  pro- 
vincial press,  previously  to  the  transference  of 
the  telegraphs  to  the  Post  Office,  was  company 
tively  a  feeble  press,  with  few  newspapers  of 
great  power  and  infiuence  within  it. 

'4424.  Was  that  so  ? — It  was  so  previously. 

4425.  I  would  ask  you,  what  newspaper  of 
influence  or  power  exists  now  in  the  provinces 
whidi  did  not  exist  before  the  transfer  of  the 
telc^phs  to  the  Post  Office  ? — The  number  has 
laigely  increased,  and  newspapers,  which  were 
of  influence  before,  have  now  grown  to  be  very 
great  newspapers. 

4426.  C«n  yon  give  me  the  name  of  any  news- 
paper of  infiuence  now  circulating  in  the  conntrr 
which  did  not  exist  before  that  tnuisfer  ? — I  think 
there  are  certain  newq)apers  now,  which  are  form- 
ing, which  did  not  exist  oefore,  but  that  is  only  a 
short  time  ago,  and  a  newspaper  is  tike  a  tree, 
it  takes  a  long  time  to  grow. 

4427.  Is  it  not  the  fiwt  that  the  great  develop- 
ment of  the  country  press  has  been  mnce  the  abo- 
lition of  the  paper  duty  ? — I  have  no  doubt  that 
that  has  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  it ;  but  I  con- 
fflder  that  it  has  not  had  so  much  to  do  with  it  as 
the  introduction  of  the  telegraph ;  practically  the 
provincial  newspapers  have  become  as  competent 
to  deal  with  metropolitan  news  for  all  purposes  as 
the  metropolitan  newspapers  themselves. 

4428.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  the  greatest  deve- 
lopment of  provincial  papers  has  been  since  the- 
dtamp  upon  newspapers  has  been  abolished  ? — I 
would  not  say  tiiat.  X  think  all  these  measures 
have  exercised  some  considerable  influence  upon 
them. 

4429.  I  understood  you  to  state  that  you  did 
not  know  much  about  the  provincial  press  ^ — Not 
much. 

4430.  Therefore  your  opinion  must  be  taken 
eum  grano  in  that  respect  ? — Yes. 

4431.  Suppoang  axlditional  charges  were  made 
for  copies  of  press  news  as  has  been  m^posed  by 
the  Post  Office  that  would  not  affect"The  Times^ 
at  all,  would  it? — Not  in  the  least. 

4432.  Therefore  as  far  as  that  is  concerned, 
"The  Times  "  would  be  perfectly  disiutererted 
because  it  would  not  be  affected  ?— With  this 
exception,  that  it  is  ctf  course  a  very  uncomfort- 
able 
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Mr.  Goldsmid — continued. 

Able  feeling  to  know  that  a  public  department 
arranges  its  rates  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  persons 
with  whom  you  deal  an  opportuoity  of  dealing 
unfairly  by  you  if  they  choose  to  be  dishonest. 

4433.  J^ut  does  not  that  atfect  all  the  ordinary 
affairs  of  life  ? — I  do  not  think  so. 

4434.  I  will  put  it  to  Ton  in  this  way:  if  the 
rates  are  increased  would  it  not,  in  one  sense  of 
course,  be  a  disadvantage  to  the  country  press, 
because  It  would  make  it  more  difficult  for  the 
nnall  country  newspapers  to  live? — Anything 
beccnneB  difficult  when  the  state  of  vitality  is 
low. 

4435.  Therefore,  so  far  as  "  The  Times  "  is  con- 
cerned, being  as  I  suppose  we  may  admit  a  rich 
and  powerful  paper,  any  small  additional  charge 
does  not  affect  its  position  in  any  way? — Not  the 
least. 

4436.  Has  not  "The  Times'*  found  that  it 
answers  its  purpose  best  to  have  special  agencies 
nearly  everywhere,  in  order  to  anticipate  other 
newspapers  in  publishing  news  ?  —To  serve  itself, 
but  not  for  the  purpose  of  antidpation,  to  get 
whatever  happens  as  fresh  as  possible. 

4437.  And  is  it  not  owing  to  that  that  The 
'Hmes  justly  commands  so  lai^e  a  circulation, 
because  it  always  gets  the  freshest  news  ? — ^That 
ie  one  ^eat  source  of  the  influence  of  the  news- 
paper, I  consider,  but  only  one. 

4438.  But  as  far  as  news  is  concerned  ? — That 
18  so. 

4439.  Is  not  that  novelty  of  the  news,  if  I  may 
call  it  so,  exhausted  within  an  hour  perhaps  (n 
the  publication  of  the  paper  ;  that  is  to  say, 
would  not  other  newspapers  be  able  to  get  the 
information  from  other  sources  within  about  that 
time  ? — I  would  put  it  in  tins  way,  not  neces- 
aarily. 

4440.  I  do  not  mean  necessarily,  but  as  a 
matter  of  ordinaiT  averaging  ? — The  fact  of  other 
papers  getting  the  news  does  not  much  matter 
in  many  respects  provided  you  get  it  6r8t; 
but  other  newspapers  getting  your  news  at  points 
like  the  great  connnerciaf  towns  of  England 
almost  as  soon  as  yourselves,  and  there  being  an 
interval  of  railway  which  has  to  be  traversed, 
this  state  of  things  arises,  that  you  may  produce 
the  news  and  it  will  be  copied  and  made  avail- 
able to  the  public  over  a  lai^  area  of  England 
before  you  can  reach  that  area. 

4441.  Then  what  I  understand  you  to  mean  is 
this,  that  if  the  news  is  copied  within  a  certain 
time,  owing  to  the  telegraph,  your  sale  may  be 
anticipateif  in  the  country  by  the  country  news- 
papers being  able  to  sell  your  telegraphic  news  ? 
— That  is  so;  they  come  down  and  meet  the 
newspaper  on  ite  way  to.  the  provinces  with  its 
own  AewB. 

4442.  Would  that  be  owing  to  the  telemphic 
ageo<ne8  sending  out  the  news  from  London,  or 
would  it  not  rauier  be  owing  to  the  newspaper 
bein^  carried  down  by  railway  ? —No,  ^e  pro- 
vincial newspapers  receive  our  news,  we  will  say, 
by  the  wire,  and  publish  that  news  -as  soon  as 
possible  in  the  morning. 

4443.  Do  you  mean  your  morning  news  or 
your  i^moon  news  ? — Our  morning  news. 

4444.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  your  papers  for 
the  country  are  sent  out  before  the  JLondon 
IfKfen  are  sent  out? — All  the  London  news- 
papers are  published  now  so  as  to  be  in  time  for 
the  early  trains,  and  the  euly  trains  practically 
leave  at  a  quarter  past  5  o*cu)ck ;  but  notwith- 
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Mr.  Goldsmid — continued. 

standing  that  the  news  which  those  newspapers 
contain  is  sent  by  tel^raph,  and  can  be  repro- 
duced at  Manchester,  Liverpool,  Leeds,  ana  all 
the  large  towns,  and  sent  out,  and  by  the  use  of 
trains  come  down  and  anticipate  our  ute  with  our 
own  news. 

4445.  Consequently,  therefore,  you  think  thai 
the  telegraph  does  interfere  with  the  ciroulatiMi 
of  "  The  Tunes*'?— Certainly. 

4446.  Therefore  in  a  purely  selfish  point  of 
view  in  that  respect  you  think  it  would  be  ob- 
jectionable to  the  business  of  "  The  Times**? — 
Not  only  as  regards  "  The  Times  **  but  as  regards 
all  the  London  newsp^^rs ;  it  was  so  objection- 
able that  when  the  trains  left  at  a  quarter-^wsi 
six,  we  had  great  difficulty  in  getting  the  railway 
companies  to  start  earlier  trains,  and  we  had  to 
begin  an  experiment  of  spedal  trains  from 
Enston-square,  in  order  to  drive  all  the  rest  of 
the  companies  into  the  same  arrangement,  and 
we  spent  about  1,000 1,  over  it,  of  which  all  the 
other  newspapers  got  the  benefit. 

4447.  That  experiment  was  suocesaful,  was  it 
not? — It  was. 

4448.  And  has  repaid  «  The  Times,"  I  have  no 
doubt,  many  fold  ? — The  less  we  say  about  that 
the  better. 

4449.  Do  you  really  think  that  the  disseminap 
tion  of  news  does  interfere  with  the  sale  of  "  The 
Times;**  does  not  "The  T^es**  by  its  own 
intrinfflc  virtue  command  a  public  which  that 
telegraphic  communication  does  not  affect  at  all  ? 
— I  nope  so. 

4450.  Therefore,  as  &r  as"  The  Times"  is  con- 
cerned, I  do  not  think  the  position  of"  The  Times** 
would  be  much  altered  by  the  existence  or  non- 
existence of  news  agencies 't — Nobody  likes  their 
rights  of  property  invaded. 

Chairman. 

4451.  I  understood  from  your  evidence  in  chief 
that  you  did  not  object  to  a  moderate  charge  for 
duplicates,  on  two  conditions:  First,  provided 
that  the  charge  was  remunerative  to  the  Post 
Office ;  and  secondly,  tiiat  there  was  some  Em 
upon  tiie  duplicate  to  show  that  it  was  a  dupli- 
cate ? — Clearly  "^o. 

4452.  And  you  thought,  also,  that  special  tele- 
grams were  growing  considerably  ? — Yes. 

4453.  It  has  been  stated  in  evidence  that  the 
mcmey  obtained  fbr  special  telegrams  in  1871 
amounted  to  8,200  h,  and  the  amount  obtained  in 
1875  amounted  to  18,200  /.  Now  as  the  total 
amount  paid  by  news  associations  is  only  32,000  L, 
it  is  obvious,  is  it  not,  that  the  spedal  tel^psph 
system  is  growing  very  rapidly  ? — I  think  so. 

4454.  And  you  consider  that  it  would  oondnoe 
to  freshness  and  ori^bality  if  it  grew  still  more 
rapidly  ? — I  think  so. 

4455.  You  therefore  consider  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  Post  Office  so  to  manage  its  business 
as  not  to  hinder  the  growth  of  these  special  tele- 
grams?— Quite  so. 

4456.  You  have  been  asked  whether  you  think 
it  is  not  a  breach  of  contract  to  alter  the  Act. 
Is  it  not  a  thing  which  Parliament  constantly 
does  with  regard  to  the  supplv  of  gas  and  water 
to  towns  to  uter  the  rates  ?— No  doubt 

Mr.  CavendUk  BnHnck, 

4457.  I  understood  you  to  state,  as  no  doubt 
the  fact  is,  that  if  a  report  is  desired  to  be  tnms- 
mitted  at  night  on  account  of  a  speech  being 
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■jlf^  Mr,  Cavendish  Bentinck — continued. 

MiiedfMald.  made  bya  distinguished  individual,  "llie  Times  *' 
s6MaT  other  newspapers  instruct  an  agent  on  the 

i8"6       9****      supply  copies  ? — Yes,  or  we  may  send 
'  '       down  somebo^  specially. 

4458.  But  I  am  referring  to  the  question  of 
t^ncy.  You  send  an  agent  down  to  Glasgow^ 
or  anywhere  where  a  distinguished  individual  is 
going  to  deliver  a  speech,  and  you  desire  the 
agent  to  send  as  many  words  as  you  think  proper 
to  **  The  Times."  Now  what  guarantee  is  there 
that  you  will  not  be  called  upon  to  pay  the  shil- 
ling, and  that  others  will  have  to  pay  twopence  ? 
— None,  and  that  ie  exactiy  what  I  complain  of. 

4459.  Therefore,  supposing  the  agent  is  not 
over  scrupulous,  he  may  charge  all  the  other 
newspapers  a  shilling,  and  he  may  put  the 
deficiency  between  the  twopence  and  the  shilling 
into  his  pocket  ? — Yes. 

4460.  Do  you  think  that  is  done  ? — ^To  some 
extent. 

4461.  Therefore,  I  suppose,  that  you  would 
not  object,  as  being  connected  with  a  journal  of 
great  importance,  to  a  system  bein^  inaugurated 
which  woidd  get  lid  of  the  possibility  of  such  a 
system  ? — Certainly  not. 

Mr.  Gddsmid, 

4462.  But  you  do  not  imagine  that  any  of  the 
great  news  assodations  womd  do  such  a  Uiing 
as  that? — Ko;  and  I  believe  that  it  is  not  a 
frequent  thing  among  our  country  correspondents 
who  are  a  most  respectable  class  upon  the  whole. 

4463.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  the  London  after- 
Boon  newspapers ;  the  "  Pall  Mall  Gazette  "  and 
the  "  Echo,"  for  example,  copy  your  news  within 
half  an  hour  of  its  publication? — I  am  afraid  so. 

4464.  That  is  not  by  the  means  of  any  as- 
sociation, it  is  simply  by  the  purchase  of  a  copy, 
I  suppose  ? — Yes. 

4465.  In  what  way  could  you  stop  that? — 
They  do  not  interfere  with  our  sales  in  the 
slightest  degree. 

4466.  t>oes  not  such  a  practice  interfere  with 
the  sale  of  the  second  edition  ? — It  may,  to  some 
extent,  interfere  with  the  sale  of  the  second 
edition. 

Mr.  Beckett  Denison. 

4467.  What  is  the  earliest  hour  at  which  "The 
Times"  is  ordinarily  delivered  to  anybody  in 
London  ? — That  would  depend  upon  the  arrange* 
menta  made. 

4468.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  the  country  agents 
of  the  country  newspapers  get  hold  of  '*  ITie 
Times "  about  six  in  the  morning,  and  tele- 
graph a  summary  of  the  most  important  news  to 
all  the  morning  country  newspapers  as  far  as 
Yorkshire  ?  —That  is  so. 

4469.  Have  you  done  anything  to  stop  that  ? 


Mr.  Beckett  Denison — continued. 

— No ;  there  is  a  sort  of  honourable  understand- 
ing upon  the  part  of  news  agents,  when  they  get 
their  supplies,  that  those  supplies  shall  go  to  their 
customers  in  the  country.  The  wholesale  news 
agents  in  London  get  supplies  from  us  entirely 
upon  that  understanding.  It  is  understood  by 
them  that  they  do  not  part  with  single  copies  for 
jiurposes  of  tms  kind. 

4470.  And  that  understanding  is  honourably 
kept,  is  it  not  ? — Pretty  lairly. 

4471.  But  the  fact  is  that  summaiies  of  the 
news  in  the  London  morning  newspapers  are 
published  in  the  country  newspapera  long  before 
*«  The  Times  "  gets  there  ?— Yes. 

Mr.  Allsopp. 

4472.  Did  not  the  facilities  afforded  by  the 
Post  Office  telegraph  to  the  provincial  press  in- 
duce "The  Times"  and  other  newspapers  to 
obtain  early  newspaper  trains  ? — It  was  one  o£ 
the  mun  reasons  lor  our  exerting  ourselves  to 
get  an  eurly  delivery  in  the  country. 

Dr.  Cameron. 

4473.  You  mentioned  the  duplicate  system^ 
which  you  stated  might  encourage  dishonesty  ; 
cannot  any  newspaper  guard  against  being 
cheated  by  unng  passes  ?— -I  have  only  quite  re- 
cently ascertained  that  they  can. 

4474.  They  can? — They  can,  but  upon  the 
other  hand  that  is  subject  to  a  qualification ;  it 
would  be  highly  undeurable  that  passes  du>uld 
be  given  over  the  whole  area  over  which  yon  want 
to  eollect  news,  or  that  passes  shotdd  be  given  in- 
discriminately ;  men  use  those  passes  as  a  sort  of 
acknowledgment  of  a  correspondentsfaip,  an  en-^ 
gagement  which  does  not  exist,  and  when  they 
leave  a  place  their  relationship  with  a  newspaper 
like  "  Tne  Times"  becomes  a  property  which  they 
dispose  of,  and  which  they  are  enabled  to  dispose 
of  oy  bemg  able  to  show  that  they  hold  our 

f lasses;  therefore,  our  passes  are  necessarily 
imited  to  a  small  number  of  men  whom  we- 
know  thoroughly  and  can  trust. 

4475.  You  are  not  aware  that  a  great  number 
of  newspapers  use  those  passes  univerualiy? — 
That  is  80. 

4476.  And  that  it  is  impossible  to  cheat  them 
in  such  a  way  as  you  have  described? — Yes. 

4477.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  a  great  number  of 
eorrespondenta  offer  to  supply  a  given  report  ti> 
any  newspaper  which  chooees  to  take  it  npon 
certain  terms,  taking  the  risk  of  the  number  oT 
reports  that  may  be  accepted  at  a  lump  sum  with- 
out any  intention  of  cheating  at  all? — ^That  is  so; 
there  is  plenty  of  enterprise  in  the  profession. 

4478.  In  that  case  it  is  not  taking  advantage 
of  the  existing  rates,  but  working  for  a  lump 
sum  based  upon  those  rates  ^ — ^That  is  so. 


Colonel  Daniel  George  Robinsok,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


Colunel 
Rtdnmeon. 


Chairman. 

4479.  You  are  Director  of  the  Indian  Tele- 
graphs, are  you  not  ? — I  am. 

4480.  When  did  you  become  so? — In  July 

1865. 

4481.  In  the  Report  of  a  Committee  which 
sat  upon  Indian  Telegraph  Communications  in 
1866,  there  ib  a  Beport  Dy  you  upon  the  organisa- 
tion of  Indian  Telegraphs  Ktr  the  future  ? — There 
is. 


Chcdrman — continued. 

4482.  I  want  to  ascertain  whether  you  did  not 
make  some  representations  for  the  re-oivamaa- 
tion  of  the  Indian  telegraphs  upon  such  prin- 
ciples as  these ;  first,  that  you  thought  that  sim- 
plification might  be  arrived  at  by  reducing  the 
channels  of  communication  to  a  minimum  ? — That 
is  so. 

4483.  IThat  did  you  meui  by  that  ? — Discard- 
ing a  wheel  in  the  chain  whereby  we  £d  awav 
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Chairman — continued. 

with  a  class  of  men  called  directors.  Formerly 
Uiere  was  a  director  of  each  Presidency,  who  was 
responsible  for  the  working  of  the-  telegraphs  in 
his  Presidency ;  now  direction  is  centralised  at 
Calcutta,  the  staff  there  being  strengthened. 

4484.  Did  you  not  also  recommend  that  the 
superintendents  should  correspond  direct  with 
the  Director  General  ? — Yes. 

4485.  Are  you  aware  that  in  this  country 
there  has  been  a  very  complicated  system  of  cor^ 
respondence,  so  much  so  that  the  reports  went 
often  in  triplicate  before  they  reached  the  Engineer 
in  Chief  of  the  Peat  Office  ?— Yes. 

4486.  Have  you  found  much  aiivantage  from 
that  diVect  system  of  management,  and  that  sim- 
plification of  reporting  and  accounts? — My  ex- 
perience is,  that  superintendents  now  devote 
almost  all  their  time  to  the  actual  working  of  the 
telegraphs ;  theii-  correspondence  with  head- 
quarters is  limited  to  simfde  reports  or  applicaticms 
for  sanction  to  grants  of  money,  or  to  do  something 
beyond  their  powers.  We  know,from  the  results, 
how  the  lines  are  working,  and  we  depend  very 
much  on  personal  inspection  for  a  knowledge  of 
bow  descipline  and  the  interior  economy  is  miun- 
tained. 

4487.  You  iind,  do  you  not,  a  great  improve- 
ment  in  efficiency,  and  a-  large  economy  arising 
from  lessening  the  amount  of  paper  work,  and  red 
tapeiam  by  their  at  once  coming  into  communica- 
tion with  you  ? — -Yes. 

4488.  How  did  you  divide  your  accounts 
under  the  new  system  of  telegrams  ? — The  assist- 
ant supenntendeuts  and  the  sub-divisional  officers, 
,the  subalterns,  as  they  may  be  called,  are  respon- 
sible for  and  account  »>r  all  expenditure  upon  their 
sub-divisions. 

4489.  To  what  extent  did  you  allow  them  to 
be  responsible  to  you? — The  superintendent 
grants  them  the  email  sums  required  for  miun- 
tenance  on  their  requisitions,  but  the  sanction  of 
the  Govemmeiit  to  an  estimate  framed  by  the  su- 
perintendent, and  previously  passed  by  my  office, 
has  to  be  obtained  before  a  new  line  involving 
any  considerable  expense  can  be  constructed. 

4490.  Would  you  allow  a  superintendent  to 
incur  an  expenditure  of  10  /.  for  labour  without 
applying  to  you  for  authority  ? — Yes,  provided  he 
does  not  exceed  the  sura  assigned  to  his  division  for 
unforeseen  expenditure  and  maintenance  in  the 
annual  budget.  The  expenditure  by  superin- 
tendents of  both  money  and  stores  is  entirely 
controlled  by  sanctioned  estimates.  For 
salaries,  establishments,  travelling  charges,  &c., 
by  the  Budget  Estimate  of  the  Division;  and 
for  repairs  by  maintenance  estimates  sanctioned 
for  each  year.  By  the  new  system  introduced 
last  year,  each  sub'oivision  submits  a  maintenance 
estimate  for  stores  and  cash  to  the  superintendent, 
who  compiles  the  estimates  of  all  his  Bub-divinonB 
intoone,  which  he  submits  to  the  departments  for 
sanction.  The  maintenance  estimate  is  then 
sanctioned  for  the  whole  division,  and  the  superin- 
tendent has  the  power  of  allotting  as  much,  both 
of  cash  and  stores,  to  each  sub-division  as  may  be 
required  to  meet  their  necessities.  In  the  divi- 
sional estimates,  a  lump  sum  is  provided,  generally 
at  so  much  a  mile,  for  unforeseen  alterations  and 
repairs,  against  which  sum  the  superintendent 
can  sanction  requisitions  for  works  not  exceeding 
in  cost  250  rupees.  The  superintendent  haa  also 
the  power  in  exceptional  oases,  such  u  repairs 
necessitated  by  floods  or  cyclones,  of  authonaing 
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an  immediate  expenditure  up  to  1,000  rupees,  for 
which  sanction  is  duly  obtained  subsequently. 
The  maintenance  of  wires  rented  to  railway  com- 
panies is  included  in  the  divisional  estimates. 

4491.  And  how  much  more? — 100/.  in  case  of 
need. 

4492.  Would  you  be  surprised  to  find  that  no 
amount  was  allowed  to  be  expended  by  a  Post 
Office  official,  without  a  complicated  system  of 
reporting,  and  authority  if  the  sum  exceeded 
10/.?— Yes. 

4493.  And  would  you  consider  that  a  very 
unnecessary  amount  of  complication  and  labour  ? 
— Yes,  I  should. 

4494.  Did  you  not  divide  your  accounts  into 
two  divisions,  called  the  personal  and  material 
account  ? — Yes. 

4495.  Will  you  explain  what  that  means  ? — 
Personal  accounts  are  such  as  salary,  bills,  trar- 
veiling,  and  other  petty  expenses  of  a  personal  na- 
ture. Material  would  be  the  purchase  of  line 
stores  in  moderate  quantities,  such  as  they  could 
buy  upon  the  spot ;  and  labour,  anything  upon 
which  there  could  be  no  profit  made  by  the  indi- 
vidual. 

4496.  Have  you  different  auditors  for  those 
dosses  of  accounts? — No,  they  are  audited  b^ 
the  same  auditor;  the  auditor  of  accounts  xs 
independent  of  the  department ;  he  is  a  controller. 
I  may  mention,  with  regard  to  the  simplification 
of  the  accounts,  that  an  assistant  superinten- 
dent was  required  to  submit  a  simple  record  of 
expenditure,  e.^,,  that  on  a  certain  date  he  had 
paid  so  much  for  the  repair  of  a  wheelbarrow;  the 
central  otiice  (compiler's  office)  made  up  the 
finished  accounts  from  these  diaries. 

4497.  Did  yon  reduce  the  returns  to  a  few  in 
number,  and  make  them  as  simple  as  possible  ? — 
As  far  as  possible,  I  did. 

4498.  1  see  also  that  you  have  strongly  recom- 
mended that  there  should  be  special  rewards  for 
good  conduct  and  official  rewards  also  for  showing 
^ood  knowledge  of  electricity  and  for  passing  in 
toreign  languages  amongst  the  signallers  ? — Yes. 

4499.  Have  you  found  that  beneficial?  — 
Many  of  our  signallers  have  very  fair  technical 
knowledge  of  their  instruments  and  batteries. 
Tel^pra^  masters  who  are  the  head  signallers 
or  non-commissioned  officers  set  up  the  batteries 
and  keeps  them  in  order  without  other  assistance 
than  that  of  the  menials  of  the  establishments. 

4500.  Your  signallers  manage  their  own  in- 
struments?— Practically  they  manage  their  own 
instruments. 

4501.  And  they  do  not  depend  upon  the  of- 
ficial engineer  or  the  linesman  to  come  in  and 
repair  tnijir  instruments? — They  adjust  and 
generally  executed  such  slight  repurs  as  can  be 
done  on  the  spot. 

4502.  Have  you  found  this  system  work  well? 
— Yes;  with  the  enormous  distances  between  sta- 
tions in  India,  it  would  be  a  waste  to  keep  a  man  to 
travel  from  station  to  station  to  put  the  instru- 
ments in  order. 

4503.  How  have  you  obtuiied  sufficient  edu- 
cation and  intelligence  amongst  your  men  to 
enable  them  to  do  this  ? — When  I  came  home  on 
sick  leavein  1866,afterinitiating  this  organisation, 
I  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  State  a  scheme 
for  reinforcing  the  superior  staff,  which  re- 
ceived the  hearty  approval  of  the  Secretary  of 
State.  In  Uen  of  competitive  examinations,  which 
had  failed,  the  fdilowxng  was  substituted :  The 
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^fa****"*'    Secretary  of  State  from  time  to  time  presmts 
^  jj„     nominations,  somewhat  more  numerous  than  the 
i^>jQ,      vacancies,  to  the  sons  of  those  who  tiave  claims 

upon  the  State,  generally  to  the  sons  of  officers 
in  the  Jndian  civil  or  military  eervice,  to  be  com- 
peted for.  An  elementary  knowledge  of  mathe- 
matics ie  indispensable,  but  any  other  knowledge, 
physics,  languages,  or  drawing  may  be  taken  up. 
It  is  in  fact  a  limited  competitiTe  examination 
for  brains,  of  young  men  between  the  ages  of  18 
and  22.  Indian  officials  are  so  separated  from 
home  that  they  have  bnt  limited  opportunities 
of  providing  for  their  children.  It  was  also  a 
great  object  to  raise  the  tone  of  the  Department 
Service,  which  was  unpopular ;  all  this  was  ob- 
tained by  giving  ncnninations  to  young  gentlemen 
connected  with  the  civil  and  military  services ; 
these  appointments  are  given  to  the  Boyal  Naval 
School. 

4504.  Those  were  to  be  the  officers  2 — Those 
were  to  he  the  officers,  the  superior  branch  of 
the  establishment.  Atter  they  had  passed  thieir 
examination  they  received  100  to  pai?  for  their 
fees  for  a  technical  education,  entering  into  a 
guarantee  that  they  would  refund  the  money  if 
tiiey  jailed  to  pass  a  technical  examination  at  the 
end  of  the  year. 

4505.  Inhere  did  they  co  to  ? — Some  of  them 
went  down  to  Southampton  to  Mr.  Preece  and 
Doctor  Bond,  some  were  at  Loudon  University 
College.  'Ihey  were  allowed  to  go  where 
they  liked,  but  as  a  rule  they  congregated  to- 
gether. At  the  end  of  the  year  they  passed  a 
technical  examination  in  chemistry,  electricity, 
magnetism,  and  construction  of  the  lines,  and 
those  who  failed  to  pass  had  to  refund  the  100  /. 
There  arc  only  one  or  two  who  have  not  passed. 
They  were  then  sent  out  to  India,  where  90  passed 
through  a  course  of  practical  education  in  my 
atoreyard  in  splicing  the  cables,  the  construction 
of  cables  and  the  joining  of  the  wires,  linesmen's 
work,  and  signalling,  and  oUier  practical  know- 
ledge. 

4506.  With  regard  to  your  signallers,  how  did 
they  obtain  the  intelligence  and  knowledge  that 
was  necessary  to  enable  them  to  take  complete 
charge  of  ,their  instruments? — I  took  out  two 
travelling  electricians  from  England,  on  a  cove- 
nant of  two  years  only,  who  travelled  from  office 
to  office,  and  taught  them ;  the  assistant  super- 
intendents also  used  to  teach,  and  the  telegraph 
nusters  had  reading  dasses.  There  were  some 
handsome  prizes:  a  gold  watch  for  the  best 
mathematician,  and  the  best  marks  in  physical 
knowledge  a  silver  watch,  and  several  other 
prizes,  purchased  out  of  the  fine  fund. 

4507.  Did  you  find  great  advantage  irom 
teaching  them  the  elements  of  science,  so  that 
they  became  intelligent  clerks  instead  of  mere 
machines? — I  have  found  a  wonderful  improve- 
ment. I  have  here  a  Table  which  shows  how 
lame  intervals  have  been  introduced  since  this 
system  has  been  working  {handing  ihe  tame  to  the 
Committef,  and  explaining  it). 

4508.  Generally  the  efficiency  has  been  largely 
improved  since  you  produced  a  higher  level  of 
education  ? — Yes,  and  the  men  have  oeen  able  to 
take  charge  of  la^er  divisions.  Whereas  we 
nsed  to  have  an  assistant  superintendent  at  every 
250  to  300  miles,  now  th^r  divisions  are  500  or 
800  miles. 

4509.  From  your  ez|>erienoe  in  telegraphy,  are 
yon(^  ojnmon  that  it  might  be  very  advantageous 
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in  this  country  if  similar  means  were  taken  to 
]Kromote  the  education  and  intelligence  of  the 
clerks  in  our  telegraph  offices?— I  should  say  so, 
certainly ;  but  in  this  country  your  stations  are 
close,  and  you  can  afford  to  have  a  manufacturing 
division  of  labour,  giving  each  man  one  duty  only, 
but  I  think  that  the  man  who  performs  the  duty 
ought  to  understand  what  be  is  about. 

4510.  You  think  that  if  he  is  an  intelligent 
man,  instead  of  a  mere  mechanical  instrument, 
you  will  get  more  work  out  of  him  ? — I  think  so ; 
he  will  take  more  interest  in  bis  work. 

4511.  How  do  you  work  your  office  of  check? 
— The  check  office  checks  the  charges  on  tele- 
grams, settles  the  accounts  with  other  adminis- 
trations, external  and  internal,  the  railways, 
submarine  cables,  and  foreign  countries,  answers 
all  complaints^  and  traces  the  errors  in  messages. 
Formerly  it  compared  all  ori^nal  with  the 
delivered  messages,  a  very  expensive  process  now, 
I  ima^e;  not  more  than  one  in  ten  are  aty 
examined. 

4512.  Your  store  department  is  also  a  factory 
department  as  well  as  a, store,  is  it  not? — Yes, 
it  IS. 

4513.  And  you  use  that  factory  department  a» 
a  sort  of  apprenticeship  for  your  superintendents  ? 
— Yes,  for  a  month  or  two  months,  but  there  are 
always  assistant  superintendents  attached  to  us, 
and  I  move  my  superintendents  about  sometimes 
to  the  line,  sometimes  to  ^e  office,  sometimes  to 
the  storeyanl,  so  as  to  give  every  man  as  far  as 
possible  a  thorough  knowledge  of  all  his  work  in 
all  its  details. 

4514.  Have  you  a  general  electrical  superin- 
tendent over  the  telegraph  system  ? — Not 
exactly ;  he  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  superin- 
tendents ;  he  only  examines  and  reports  to  me ; 
he  is  not  allowed  to  interfere  with  the  superin- 
tendents. 

45 15.  He  reports  to  you  the  state  of  the  instrn- 
mente  in  every  division,  does  he  not  ? — Every 
office  keeps  a  record  of  tests  of  the  electro-motor 
force  of  the  batteries,  the  resistance  of  the  wires 
aud  instruments,  and  also  of  testing  for  faults ; 
those  tests  are  generally  made  by  the  telegraph 
master,  aud  that  report  is  sent  to  me  by  ue 
superintendent  and  by  me  to  the  electrical 
superintendent  for  analysis  and  information. 

4516.  Ifyouobtiun  your  superintendents  by 
examination  direct  from  England,  how  do  you 
give  a  career  to  the  signallers  to  "rise  in  the  ser^ 
vice? — If  there  should  be  a  ngnaller  who  really 
showed  himself  a  very  superior  man,  we  should 
make  an  exception  in  his  favour,  and  promote  him 
to  the  higher  grades,  but  as  a  rule  they  do  not 
expect  to  rise  beyond  the  rank  of  inspector. 

4517.  But  with  regard  to  promotion  to  the 
rank  of  inspector,  do  you  make  that  promotion 
dependent  upon  their  acquiring  a  knowledge  of 
the  electric  telegraph  ? — No,  there  are  very  few 
signallers  who  care  to  become  inspectors ;  inspec- 
tors are  purely  linemen ;  they  have  little  or  no 
knowledge  of  the  instruments ;  they  are  simply 
constructors  aud  artificers. 

4518.  You  keeping  your  linesmen  and  con- 
structors as  a  separate  branch  of  your  work  ? — 
The  linesmen  are  under  the  superintendents.  A 
construction  party  for  a  specific  work  would  be 
made  up  of  assistant  superintendents  acquainted 
with  all  the  duties,  told  off  for  this  service. 

4519.  Which  do  yon  consider  the  highest  kind 
of  service ;  that  of  the  men  who  are  engi^ed  in 
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maintaining  and  constructing  the  line,  or  of  the 
men  who  are  in  charge  of  the  inBtnimf^ntB  inside 
the  offices?— It  depends  so  much  upon  the  office. 
If  it  were  a  very  large  office,  the  telegraph 
master  of  that  office  would  be  very  highly  re- 
munerated, far  higher  than  he  would  be  in  Bug- 
land  ;  his  salary  would  probably  be  from  300  /. 
to  350  A  a  year,  and  his  quarters. 

4520.  And  what  would  the  men  under  him 
get  ? — They  would  probably  get  up  to  100  L  or 
120  L  a  year,  commencing  at  40  /. 

4521.  Do  I  correcdT  gather  from  you,  that 
your  signallers  have  a  higher  position  uian  those 
who  construct  your  lines  ? — No,  they  do  not  dash 
in  any  way. 

4522.  How  much  would  an  inspector  obtun  ? 
— A  European  inspector  would  obtain  about 
100/.  a  year,  but  we  have  very  few  inspectors. 
A  native  inspector  would  get  about  30  /.  or 
40/.;  we  haviC  very  few  of  them,  and  we  are 
doing  away  with  them. 

4523.  You  think  the  superinteiidents  would  be 
sufficient? — The  inspectors  would  be  under  the 
superintendents.  AVe  do  not  want  many  in- 
spectors, but  when  there  is  a  heavy  construction 
gobg  on,  we  take  tliem  on  temporarily.  A 
superintendent  looks  after  the  Iinesmeu,  and  is 
responsible  for  everything  in  bis  division. 

4524.  Do  you  employ  many  soldiers  upon  your 
^stem?— We  encourage  soldiers  to  learn  as 
mnch  as  possible  ;  I  have  a  list  of  the  soldiers 
who  were  employed  last  year;  there  were  42  in 
all ;  and  besides  those  there  are  between  25  and 
30  who  are  qualified,  but  they  have  not  yet 
found  employment-  In  India,  during  the  not 
weather^  the  climate  is  such  that  the  men  can- 
not go  much  out  of  doors,  and  it  is  a  very  gr^at 
object  to  find  them  some  kind  of  occupation ;  they 
take  very  kindly  to  signalling ;  they  acquire  the 
same  knowledge  of  all  the  instruments  as  the 
signallers  do,  and  keep  them  in  remarkably  good 
order.  Wherever  there  is  what  I  call  a  re^ilar 
tel^raph  office,  and  a  European  regiment,  a 
certain  number  come  down  every  day  for  their 
tour  of  duty.  They  come  in  uniform  as  soldiers, 
and  return,  on  the  conclusion  of  their  duty, 
to  barracks.  At  each  branch  cantonment  offices 
a  soldier,  previously  trained,  works  the  telegraph 
(whidi  is  located  in  the  brigade  miyor's  office), 
unassisted  by  civilians ;  he  receives  four  annas 
(that  is  about  sixpence)  for  every  message  he 
•ends  and  receives.  He  is  never  removed 
from  military  discipline,  and  when  he  has  earned 
20  mpees  in  a  month,  another  soldier  comes  and 
takes  his  place.  Our  object  is  to  introduce  a 
knowledge  of  telegraphy  into  the  army,  so  that 
when  a  regiment  is  on  the  march,  it  may  be  able 
to  correspond  with  head  quarters,  and  that  we 
may  have  a  reserve.  When  the  late  famine 
took  place  in  1873  we  erected  553  miles  of 
temporary  teli^rraph  wires ;  we  wwked  all  these 
lines,  and  also  the  railway  55  miles,  with  our  own 
staff,  and  without  any  increase,  because  we  had 
this  reserve  ;  these  reserve  soldiers  took  the  places 
of  the  regular  civilian  signallers,  then  tempo- 
rarily en»ged  on  special  dut^. 

4525.  Does  that  system  give  enough  soldiers 
to  meet  ^e  ezigt-nraes  of  war  for  sigiwlling  pur- 
poses in  India  P — We  bare  always  sent  our  own 
signallers  on  military  expeditions.  Whenever  a 
war  takes  place  the  soldiers  are  wanted  to  fight. 
The  sappers  have  a  troop,  which  would  foimdi 
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tile  advanced  telegraph ;  the  telegraph  depart- 

ment  would  do  the  rest.  i6  May 

4526.  Are  the  sappers  taught  telegraphy  ? —  1876. 
They  are  taught  in  their  own  school.  1  employed 

two  companies  some  years  since  to  erect  a  main 
line  in  the  Punjaub,  and  a  company  to  erect  the 
line  along  the  Aii^han  frontier.  Being  soldiers 
and  armed,  they  are  not  frightened  away  by  being 
fired  at  occasionally. 

4527.  Do  those  sappers  obtain  any  telegraph 
experience  in  the  civil  telegraph? — No,  not 
regularly.  They  are  sometimes  lent  to  us  £m 
a  few  months,  and  they  are  then  taught  how 
to  make  joints  and  erect  lines,  but  theybave  no 
technical  knowledge. 

4528.  Did  you  consider  the  advisability  of 
joining  the  telegraph  system  with  that  of  the 
Post  Office  in  India? — It  was  considered,  but  it 
was  not  approved  of,  because  if  the  telegraph 
men  and  tlie  Post  Office  men  are  fully  occupied, 
as  they  ought  to  lie,  you  still  require  two  men" 
for  the  double  duty ;  you  must  pay  both  these 
men  at  the  rate  of  the  highest  {wid  of  the  two. 
That  is  one  reason,  and  we  have  a  very  strong 
opinion  that  a  man  takes  more  interest  in  work 
for  which  he  is  entirely  responsible  for  than  in 
work  wherein  he  has  onty  a  divided  interest. 

4529.  Then  you  do  not,  I  presume,  greatly 
admire  the  arrangement  which  has  been  come 
to  in  this  country  of  joining  the  teWrapha 
of  the  country  to  the  Post  Office?— Vl^  use 
a  certain  amount  of  joint  working  where  there 
is  a  telegraph  office  which  is  not  fully  worked, 
the  person  in  charge  will  do  postmaster's  work 
also,  and  if  we  can  get  a  postmaster  to  learn 
telegraphy  we  will  give  him  a  certain  pay- 
ment for  doing  telegrajA  work,  but  we  en- 
deavour as  mudi  as  we  can  so  to  divide  his 
labour,  so  that  he  shall  not  be  able  to  say,  "  I 
neglected  my  post  office  work  to  do  my  telegraph 
duty,"  or,  "  £  neglected  my  telegraph  duty  to  do 
my  post  office  duty  certain  hours  are  assigned 
for  working  the  mails,  and  certun  hours  are  set 
aside  for  woiking  tiie  telegraph  ;  so  iar  they  are 
amalgamated. 

4o30.  Are  you  aware  of  other  countries  where 
there  has  been  a  tendency  to  s^arate  the  tele* 
graph  service  from  the  post  offices,  or  to  amal- 
gamate the  tel^raph  service  with  the  post  office? 
— I  think  in  luntost  every  country  the^  com- 
menced with  tel^raph  and  post  offices  in  one, 
and  then  separated  them  as  they  grew.  I  know 
they  did  so  in  Prussia. 

4531.  But  do  not  you  know  that  in  Prussia 
they  have  reunited  the  services? — They  have  re- 
united them  in  Prussia,  I  know,  but  1  have  heard 
that  it  does  not  answer  so  well  as  it  did  before. 
I  can  answer  for  its  having  worked  well  before, 
because  I  was  there  in  1866  to  inspect  their 
working. 

4532.  What  arrangements  have  you  made  for 
the  Press  with  r^ard  to  telegrai^y  in  India? — 
The  Press  are  Mlowed  to  send  telegrams  at 
quarter  rates,  conditional  on  the  newspaper  pro- 

Erietorfirstgivingan  undertaking  that  he  will  pub- 
sb  in  his  newspaper  everything  that  is  sent  him  at 
press  rates.  He  sends  us  a  copy  in  order  that 
we  may  see  that  he  does  this. 

4533.  Have  you  any  system  of  duplicate 
cha^s  for  duplicate  messages ;  if  it  is  the  same 
messt^e  transmitted  to  different  parts  of  India, 
is  there  an  uniform  duplicate  charge  ? — I  do  not 
think  we  have  uiything  of  the  kind ;  we  diould 
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charge  separately  for  all  those  messages,  because 
we  have  one  lucal  charge  for  all  India  ;  whether  a 
message  goes  two  miles  or  2,000  miles  ;  the 
physical  configuration  of  the  country  makes  it 
almost  impossible  that  duplicate  telegrams  should 
go  to  the  same  station. 

4534.  Have  they  not  in  India  a  separate  charge 
as  a  night  charge  ? — Yes. 

4535.  "What  is  that.-' — We  charge  double  at 
night.  The  object  is  to  reduce  the  number  of 
signallers.  The  double  charge  is  a  strong  in* 
ducement  to  those  who  want  to  telegraphy  espe- 
cially to  the  mercliants,  who  send  95  per  cent,  of 
the  telegrams,  to  hand  in  their  telegrams  before 
six  in  the  evening. 

4536.  Do  you  find  much  objection  made  to 
doubling  that  charge  at  night  ? — No,  the  prac- 
tical result  is,  that  you  do  not  get  many  messages 
at  night,  which  Is  what  we  wish,  and  the  same  on 
Sundays. 

4537.  What  do  you  chaise  on  Sundays? — We 
charge  double  on  Sundays. 

.  4538.  What  rules  have  you  with  reference  to 
the  free  telegrams?  What  rights  have  the 
Government  over  your  lines? — The  Government 
pay  the  same  as  anybody  else,  with  this  excep- 
tion, that  there  telegrams  are  submitted  to  a 
censorship  to  see  that  they  are  bond  Jidx 
Government  telegrams,  and  that  they  are  not 
lengthened  out  unnecessarily,  so  as  to  block  the 
lines  against  the  ordinary  public 

4539.  They  have  a  priority,  have  they  not? — 
Kot  unless  it  is  claimed. 

4540.  But  does  the  Government  pay  exactly 
the  same  charge  as  any  other  person  would  pay  ? 
— The  Government  stamp  their  telegrams  pre- 
cisely the  same  as  anybody  else.  We  have  a 
system  of  stamps,  which  I  believe  is  peculiar  to 
India. 

4541.  What  is  that  stamp? — It  is  a  double^ 
headed  stamp  with  a  single  legend;  that  is 
to  say,  there  is  a  Queen^s  head  above  and  a 
Queen's  head  below,  but  "Electric  Telegraph" 
on  the  sides.  I  introduced  that  system  in 
consequence  of  complaints  which  were  rife 
when  I  took  dbarge  of  the  Department,  that 
very  often  a  signaller  would  suppress  a  mes- 
Bi^e  for  the  sake  of  pocketing  the  payment;  and 
when  you  pay  5  /.  for  a  message,  that  is  a  con- 
sideration ;  whether  they  really  did  so  or  not,  I 
do  not  know ;  but  if  a  man  was  starting  for  Eng- 
land and  handed  in  a  telegram  to  say, "  I  am 
starting  for  England,"  such  and  such  a  date,  the 
message  might  be  destroyed,  and  the  fraud  not 
found  out  ^r  some  time.  The  telegraph  forms 
are  made  with  a  little  receipt  on  the  top.  The 
telegraph  stamp  is  fixed  half  over  the  receipt 
and  naif  over  the  body  of  the  form ;  all  that  the 
clerk  who  receives  the  message  has  to  do  is  to 
obliterate  the  stamp  with  the  name  of  the  place 
and  date,  then  to  cut  or  tear  off  the  receipt  with 
its  half-stamp,  and  hand  it  over  to  the  sender. 
In  this  way  we  get  a  guarantee  that  the  money 
has  been  paid,  and  the  sender  gets  a  guarantee 
that  the  messi^  is  not  suppressed  for  the  sake 
of  the  payment. 

4542.  With  the  different  reforms  you  have 
made  how  do  the  telegraphs  work  financially? — 
lam  sorry  to  say  they  do  not  pay  their  expenses, 
although  they  pay  better  a  great  deal  than  they 
did ;  the  receipts  are  rising  very  rapidly,  and  our 
margin  of  loss  is  getting  less  and  less. 

4&13.  Do  you  see  a  prospect  of  making  Uie 
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telegraphs  pay  ? — I  see  every  prospect  in  a  very 
few  years  of  making  them  pay.  We  shall  gain  a 
great  deal  by  maintaining  the  railway  telegraphs, 

4544.  Will  you  tell  the  0(nnmittee  what  is 
your  plan  for  charging  upon  international  tele- 
graphy between  India  and  other  countries  ? — We 
charge  international  rates  ;  but  we  have  a  word 
rate  in  contradistinction  to  the  European  principle, 
and  it  answers  so  well,  that  I  am  sanguine  uiat 
if  the  system  were  introduced  in  Europe,  i.e.,  if 
between  Kussia  and  England,  for  example,  you 
had  a  ten  or  five  word  rate,  your  receipts  would 
increase  considerably. 

4545.  You  mean  as  between  one  nation  and 
another  ?— Yes  ;  internationally.  I  think  the 
charge  between  London  and  Paris  is  four  francs 
for  20  words. 

.    Mr.  CuUtt. 

4546.  Are  not  the  Indian  telegraphs  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  Government  ? — ihitirely.  The 
quartered  railways  carry  telegrams  for  the  pub- 
lic, under  a  license  which  places  them  in  the 
position  of  auxiliaries  to  the  main  system.  The 
submarine  companies  are  not  allowed  to  collect 
or  deliver  in  India;  their  cables  terminate  in 
our  offices. 

4547.  Do  any  of  them  go  through  the  native  ^ 
states  ? — Yes. 

4548.  Has  the  Indian  Government  the  charge 
of  the  whole  ? — Yes,  it  has. 

4549.  Whether  they  are  on  British  territory  or 
protected  territory  ?— Yes  ;  whether  on  British 
or  protected  territory. 

4550.  You  stated  that  you  bad  hopes  that  the 
Indian  telegraphs  would  pay? — Yes,  I  did. 

4551.  Do  you  mean  by  that,  that  they  would 
pay  working  expenses,  of  that  you  would  get  a 
return  on  the  original  outlay  ? —  Working  expenses. 

4552.  I  suppose^the  object  of  the  acquisition  of 
the  telegraphs  in  India  was  from  motives  of  pub- 
lic policy? — You  may  say  that  90  per  cent,  of 
the  telegrams  are  commercial,  and  jter  se  would 
pay  very  well ;  but  at  all  the  points  like 
Peshawur,  which  toXich  the  frontier,  they  cannot 
possibly  pay.  This  is  so  because  there  is  no 
commerce  there. 

4553.  The  question  of  facilities  for  the  Govern- 
ment in  India  would  rather  outweigh  the  ques- 
tion of  finance,  I  presume  ? — Entirely  ;  but  I 
think  that  both  telegraphs  and  railways,  although 
neither  of  them  have  paid,  have  done  an  immense 
deal  to  raise  the  real  revenne  of  the  country  by 
facilitating  businsss  of  all  kinds;  I  think  the 
revenue  baa  been  doubled  within  the  last  20 
years. 

4554.  In  addition  to  any  direct  return,  you 
would  consider  that'  you  nad  already  a  Uu:ge 
indirect  retnm  ? — Yes.' 

Mr.  Joha  Holms, 

4555.  I  think  you  stated  that  the  telegraph 
system  very  nearly  pays  in  India  ? — I  think  it 
will  this  year  get  within  20,000  /.  to  30,000  /.  per 
annum. 

Mr.  GoldBuUd, 

4556.  That  is  the  expenses? — Yes;  not  per- 
centage on  cajntal. 

Mr.  John  Holms, 

4557.  Then  you  stated  that  the  Government 
offices  paid  for  their  telegraph  messages? — 
Yes ;  the  amount  is  sumetiiing  oni^ ;  it  is  about 
25,000  /.  a  year. 

4558.  And 
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4558.  And  liow  much  ia  the  whole  receipt?  — 
It  is  about  220,000/. 

4559.  Then  it  is  about  10  per  cent? — Yes, 
about  that ;  the  international  telegraph  wires  pay- 
about  2^  per  cent,  upon  the  capital.  Giving  them 
their  fur  proportitm  for  superintendence,  direc- 
tionj  and  construction,  they  yield  about  2^  per 
cent,  upon  the  absolute  capital  in  addition  to 
revenue. 

Mr.  Allsopp. 

4560.  You  say  that  you  give  receipts  for  tele- 
grams; is  that  for  all  sums? — Yes. 

4561.  For  anything  over  1  s.  ? — We  have  no- 
tbiug  less  than  2  s. 

4562.  Do  you  think  that  system  would  answer 
here  ? — 1  have  no  doubt  it  would. 

4563.  With  regard  to  commercial  men  who 
have  a  large  number  of  telegrams  to  send  out 
day  by  day,  they  have  no  opportunity  of  check- 
ingthe  clerks  as  to  the  amount  they  have  paid  ? 
—That  was  my  object  in  introducing  the  stamp  ; 
you  get  an  absolute  guarantee  that  your  telegram 
will  be  sent;  the  person  who  sends  the  message 
fills  up  the  receipt  as  he  wishes  it  with  the  number 
of  words  in  the  address  that  he  wishes  the  tele- 
gram to  go  to,  and  all  the  telegraph  master  has 
to  do  is  just  to  put  his  telegraph  stamp  across  the 
edge  of  the  receipt  and  cut  it  in  two. 

Colonel  Alexander, 

4564.  As  a  soldier  do  you  con»der  it  an  Im- 
portant duty  devolving  on  a  State  Telegraph  De- 
partment to  train  men  in  lime  of  peace  so  as  to 
become  efficient  telegraphists  in  case  of  war  ? — 
Certainly. 

4565.  You  stated  that  your  signaUers  managed 
their  own  instruments ;  does  that  remark  apply 
to  soldierq  as  well  ? — Yes ;  I  have  a  number  of 
cases  of  men  qualified,  though  not  yet  employed, 
but  ready  for  employment.  I  have  men  from  all 
regiments;  the  soldiers  are  not  removed  from 
military  discipline ;  they  are  simply  relieved  from 
guards  to  go  on  telegraph  work,  and  they  work 
either  under  a  civilian  telegraph  master,  or  if 
alone  under  a  staff  ofHcer,  the  briga<1e  major  or 
quartermaster  general,  who  is  responsible  for  the 
receipts  and  for  the  ^ood  cimduct  of  the  man. 

456G.  How  long,  in  your  opinion,  does  it  take 
to  make  a  soldier  ap  efficient  telegraphist  ? — As  a 
mere  signaller,  two  or  three  monus. 

4567.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  there  is  no 
particular  district  in  India  assigned  to  the  Royal 
Engineers  as  telegraphists  ? — No.  I  did  Aink  of 
nmking  the  Punjaub  into  a  milita^  district,  and 
had  arranged  to  have  two  youns  officers  attached 
to  the  department  to  create  a  little  healthy  compe- 
tition and  esprit  de  corps,  but  t^e  Secretary  of  State 
sent  rae  out  so  many  assutant  superintendents 
that  I  had  no  vacancies. 

4568.  Which  system  do  you  prefer,  that  of 
associating  soldiers  with  civilians,  as  in  India,  or 
of  aasigning  them  a  district,  as  in  England 
Where  there  is  a  larger  office  and  a  scarcity  of 
civilian  signallers,  soldiers  come  in  and  take  a 
tour  of  duty,  going  back  to  their  barracks  ;  but 
at  cantonments  not  on  the  main  line,  the  soldiers 
do  the  work  entirely,  and  arc  not  associated  with 
civilians. 

4569.  In  the  Administration  Report  of  the 
Indian  Telegraph  Department,  which  you  have 
handed  in,  you  divide  the  soldiers  employed  as 
telegraphists  into  those  in  departmentat  and 
those  in  military  offices;   on  what  prindple 
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are  they  selected  for  employment  in  those  two 
offices  respectively? — The  departmental  offices 
are  important  offices  on  the  mam  lines,  generally 
requiring  several  signallers.  The  military  office 
is  a  cantonment  branch  office  with  a  single  in- 
strument. 

4570.  Do  the  soldiers  employed  as  telegraphists 
receive  the  same  pay  as  civilians  ? — No ;  they  are 
paid  working  pay  ;  so  much  per  message. 

4571.  Canyon  dismiss  soldiers  from  the  depart- 
mental offices  without  notice  ? — They  are  not  in 
the  department,  they  are  with  their  regiments ; 
it  rests  with  the  colonel  to  send  them  or  not  as 
he  pleases. 

4572.  Has  your  experience  taught  you  that 
the  discipline  to  vrhich  soldiers  are  subject  is  an 
advanti^e  to  the  State,  when  employing  them  aa 
tele^^phists  ? — Very  clearly  so  ;  but  our  own  di»- 
ciphne  is  military;  our  departmental  system  is 
military ;  it  is  all  wheel  within  wheel ;  and  we 
have  a  regular  code  of  punishments,  the  same  as 
the  mutiny  code.  We  have  a  code  for  fines,  for 
certain  faults ;  and  in  fact  a  regular  system  of 
punishments,  so  that  the  men  know  exactly  how 
they  stand.  Every  man  gives  security,  which  is 
forfeited  for  misconduct. 

4573.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  vou  think 
in  every  regiment  some  men  ought  to  be  taught 
telegraphy  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

4574.  Do  you  consider  it  to  be  equally  cheap 
for  the  State  to  employ  soldiers  as  civilians  in 
telegraphy  ? — ^Yes,  if  you  pay  them  as  you  pay 
postmasters  in  certain  districts,  at  so  much  per 
message. 

Mr.  Beckett  Denison. 

4575.  Have  you  any  officers  of  the  Royal 
Engineers  amongst  your  superior  officers  ? — Only 
one.  Captain  Eckford;  he  is  the  head  of  the 
Store  Department. 

4576.  Are  most  of  your  principal  technical 
officers  civilians  ? — Most  of  them  are ;  there 
were  a  good  many  military  officers  in  the  Tele- 
graph Department  when  it  was  first  started,  be- 
cause some  idea  of  organisation  was  required; 
as  the  civilians  have  come  up  from  the  bottom 
they  have  taken  that  position  in  the  department 
as  superintendents.  My  director  of  construction 
is  an  officer  of  artillery ;  my  deputy  was  also  in 
the  artillery. 

4577.  Do  you  supply  vacancies  chiefly  from 
miUtaij  sources  ?— -No ;  we  supply  vacancies 
from  civilians  specially  educated  in  England. 

4578.  And  not  from  civilians  out  there  ? — No, 
we  make  the  department  a  career  for  life,  as  far 
as  we  can,  in  all  its  branches. 

Mr.  Ripley,. 

4579.  I  think  it  is  10  years  since  you  took 
charge  of  the  Telegraph  Department  in  India  ? — 
Eleven  years. 

4580.  Could  you  furnish  the  Committee  with 
the  cost  of  the  working  expenses  of  the  telegraphs 
year  by  year  from  that  time  to  the  present,  and 
also  the  receipts  year  by  year? — I  wul  prepare  a 
table  to  show  that,  but  there  is  the  remarkable 
fact  as  showing  the  result  of  education  which  has 
been  given,  tlwt  whereas  in  1868~69  the  cost  of 
tJie  tt^ialling  establishment  was  133,000^  a  year« 
it  is  now  only  125,000 1  a  year. 

4581.  With  an  increased  number  of  signallers  ? 
—-With  an  increase  of  offices,  and  nearly  double 
the  amount  of  line. 

B  B  3  4582.  That 
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4582.  That  you  consider  is  owing  to  the  in- 
creased intelligence  of  the  operators? — I  tiiink 
80,  because,  our  distances  being  very  large,  an 
intelligent  telegraphist  will  manage  to  telegraph 
to  much  longer  distances  than  they  did  in  former 
days. 

4583.  Has  it  nothing  to  do  with  the  instru- 
ments which  the  telegraphists  used  to  use  ? — 1 
Uiink  the  application  of  knowledge,  and  the 
ability  to  adjust  the  instruments,  has  more  to  do 
with  it. 

Dr.  Cameron. 

4584.  What  sort  of  instruments  do  you  chiefly 
use  in  the  Indian  service  ? — Almost  entirely  the 
M0T8S,  ordinarily,  as  a  sounder ;  but  on  some  of 
our  ^eat  lines  we  are  now  using  the  duplex. 
On  international  lines  we  are  obliged  by  our 
treaty  with  other  countries  to  use  tape ;  but, 
practically,  tlie  signalmen  never  look  at  the 
tape. 

4585.  What  language  do  you  telegraph? — 
Any  langua^re  written  in  the  Koman  character; 
the  mass  of  our  telegrams  are  in  code  language, 
far  worse  than  any  European  languages. 

4586.  Do  you  find  it  necessary  to  require  a 
knowledge  of  languages  among  your  clerks  ? — 
Not  the  slightest ;  the  greater  part  of  our  mes- 
sages consist  of  little  known  or  unknown  code 
words,  each  representing  a  sentence ;  consequent 
on  their  Icngthanddifficulty,  the  number  of  letters 
in  each  is  reduced  by  the  last  International 
Convention  to  10. 

4587.  I  think  they  chaise  double  for  code 
messages  in  this  country  ? — They  used  to  in 
India  ;  the  rule  is  in  abeyance ;  we  do  not  insist 
upon  it,  because  it  is  difficult  to  tell  what  is  code 
and  what  is  ordinary. 

4588.  Why  is  that? — Supposing  you  get  a 
telegram  in  these  words,  "  Fnam,  Equator,  Cal- 
liope," you  eay  "  that  is  a  code"  ;  but  the  sender 
says,  "  No,  that  is  the  names  of  the  horses  run- 
ning for  the  Derby,"  or  of  the  ships  starting  at 
Buch  a  date. 

4589.  Vou  stated  that  you  chained  quarter 
rates  for  the  press,  and  you  stated  mat  you  had 
a  strict  inspection  of  those  telegrams  afterwards, 
and  that  each  newspaper  proprietor  entered  into 
an  i^eement  to  publish  all  the  telegrams  received 
at  the  reduced  rate  ? — They  are  bound  by  their 
i^reement  to  publish  their  telegrams  exactly  as 
they  are  handed  in  at  the  office. 

4590.  But  suppose  some  correspondent  at  a 
distance  were  to  forward  some  atrocious  libel? 
— We  should  arrange  that;  we  should  not  be 
hard  upon  the  publisher ;  he  would  not  publish  a 
libel  at  all.  If  a  newspaper  correspondent  sent 
xa  a  telegram  to  send  to  a  certun  person,  we 
shonld  send  it  to  that  person,  and  he  would  be 
reaponsible  for  it.  I'he  object  in  insisting  that 
telegrams  shall  be  published  as  originally  sent,  is 
to  prevent  the  working  of  the  markets  at  press 
rates.  Telegraph  masters  are  ordered  to  refuse 
to  transmit  a  messi^e  of  decidedly  ubjeclaonable 
character. 

459 1  ■  Do  you  find  that  ignorance  of  the  lan- 
^age,  or  the  fact  of  so  many  messages  being  sent 
m  code,  renders  mistakes  frequent? — No,  I  think 
die  contrary ;  but  it  makes  signalling  terribly 
■low  ;  instead  of  drang  25  or  30  wor^  a  minute 
liiey  are  sometimes  reduced  to  Aree  or  four. 

4592.  1  suppose  it  would  r^der  the  use  of 
such  instruments  as  Wheatstone's  repeater,  or  the 
Baine  instrument,  impossible  ? — No }  but  Wheat- 
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stone*s  repeater  fails  when  it  comes  to  very  long 
distances.  Our  distances  are  very  great.  We 
telegraph  from  Calcutta  to  Knrrachee  without 
a  break,  a  distance  of  1,700  miles. 

4593.  They  have  similarly  long  circuits  in  some 
American  lines,  the  Western  Union,  for  example, 
and  they  use  upon  those  lines  Baine's  automatic 
instrument? — I  am  not  acquainted  with  that 
service. 

4594.  You  speak  of  the  distances  to  which  you 
can  signal  without  relaying  having  greatly  in- 
creased over  the  whole  of  your  telegraph  system; 
is  that  due,  to  a  great  extent,  to  the  use  of  the 
improved  insulators? — No,  our  insulators  are 
very  good,  and  the  insulators  which  were  coming 
in  when  I  took  charge  of  the  department  were 
very  {jood,  but  it  is  due  to  better  construction  and 
better  jointing.  Many  peoplethink  thatanybody 
can  put  up  a  wire,  but  to  make  a  joint  which  will 
conduct  thoroughly,  requires  a  man  who  knows 
what  he  is  about. 

4595.  It  is  not  due  to  the  fact  that  signallers 
can  read  now  what  they  might  not  have  been 
able  to  read  before,  but  is  due  to  improvements 
in  the  line?— It  is  due  to  a  Wtter  adjustment  of 
battery  power,  and  the  scientific  application  of 
means  to  the  end. 

4596.  Have  you  any  difficulty  in  guarding 
your  wi  res  in  those  long  ranges  over  whict  they 
extend  ? — In  eome  places  very  much  so. 

4597.  Have  you  ai^  tapping  of  wires  now,  as 
you  used  to  have  ?—  No,  that  has  all  passed. 

4598.  Is  there  much  expense  mcurred  in 
guarding  the  wires  ? — Practiodly  none. 

Mr.  GoUismui. 

4599.  Would  you  give  me  the  mileage  of  the 
Indian  telegraph  system? — On  Slst  March  1875 
there  were  16,649*25  miles  of  line,  33,797-75 
miles  of  wire,  and  107  miles  of  cable;  consider^ 
able  extensions  are  now  in  progress  in  ALSsam 
and  south  of  -Vloulmein. 

4600.  Will  you  also  give  me  the  total  capital 
expended  ? — On  the  Kame date  2,94,17,120  rupees, 
including  a  sura  of  56,17,510  rupees,  the  esti- 
mated value  of  abandoned  lines  and  buildings;  but 
1  should  mention  that  our  capital  is  nut  a  f^e 
capital,  because  many  of  the  lines  which  hare 
been  constructed  have  been  shifted  or  blown 
down  again  and  again  by  cyclones,  so  that  our 
capital  account  has  gone  on  increasing,  it  does 
not  represent  the  actual  cost  of  the  lines. 

Dr.  Cameron. 

4601.  Would  vou  also  state  the  difference, 
if  any,  in  the  coat  of  transmitting  telegrams  be- 
tween the  two  periods,  ^1865  and  the  present 
time  ? — In  1865  tne  charge  was  one  rupee  ior  20 
words  sent  400  miles  as  the  crow  flies.  It  was 
then  charged  according  to  the  distance  as  actu- 
ally troTeded  in  that  unit  at  the  same  rate. 

4602.  Did  that  chaive  include  the  address  ? — 
Yes,  it  included  the  address ;  I  then  altered  it  to 
10  words  for  one  rupee  all  over  India  from  one 
end  to  the  other ;  the  average  distance  a  telegram 
travels  being  about  l.tKK)  miles.  I  then  altered 
it,  three  years  since,  to  fix  words  for  one  rupee, 
with  address  free ;  the  address  free  being  simply 
such  an  address  as  should  enable  us  to  send  a 
message  to  its  destination.  We  do  not  consider 
that  we  are  bound  to  telegraph  the  whole  address 
as  written. 

4603.  Do 
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Chairmam, 

4603.  Do  yoQ  telegraph  the  address  of  die 
Bender  ? — We  telegra^  his  name  or  his  position 
only.  If  I  wae  sending  a  telegram  I  coiud  send 
"  Colonel  Robinson  "  or  "Director  General,"  but 
I  could  not  put  both. 

4604.  But  you  could  send  that  free  ? — I  could 
send  that  free. 

Dr.  Cameron. 

4605.  You  would  use  your  discretion  with  re- 
ference to  the  address  to  which  a  telegram  was 
to  be  sent  ? — Yes :  for  Instance,  if  addressed  to 
the  Right  Honourable  the  Postmaster  General, 
we  should  probably  put  "  P.  M.  G."  simply,  and 
leave  out  all  the  rest 

Chairitton. 

4606.  Is  that  six  words  exclusive  of  the  ad- 
dress ? — Yes, 

4607.  You  have  a  considerable  power  of  re- 
trenching unnecessary  words  ? — We  consider  we 
are  at  liberty  to  do  anything  as  lon^  as  w.e  put 
the  telegram  as  soon  as  possible  into  the  ad- 
dressee's hands. 

Dr.  Camtron. 

4608.  That  accounts  for  so  much  cypher  being 
introduced  into  those  messMes,  does  it  not? — In 
international  telegraphy  all  large  firms  have  a 
codified  address  which  they  register;  the  com- 
panies in  England  do  it  for  nothing,  because  they 
want  an  advertisement.  They  want  anything  to 
create  a  constituency.  We  charge  1  ^  a  year,  or 
something  of  that  sort,  for  registering  the  address, 
and  then  instead  of  getting  "  Colvin,  Currie  &  Co." 
such  and  such  a  place,  Calcutta,  we  simply  ^t 
"Colvin,"  we  know  that  that  means  Colvm, 
Currie  &  Co. 

4609. 1  meant  with  regard  to  this  inland  system 
of  telegraphy,  what  is  the  effect  of  this  six-word 
rate  ? — The  effect  is  very  remarkable ;  the  number 
of  telegrams  is  very  much  the  same  as  before, 
whether  there  were  20  words,  or  10  wordsj  or  6 
words. 

4610.  What  is  the  average  number  <*f  words 
per  telegram  ?— I  could  not  ^ve  that ;  mercantile 
telegrams  depend  upon  their  business,  but  the 
telegrams  of  the  public  are  six  words.  It  is 
aatozushing  what  they  can  compress  into  six 
words. 

4611.  I  Fuppose  you  allow  them  60  letters?" 
—No,  they  can  use  as  long  worda  aa  they 
Hke. 

4612.  Are  they  fdlowed  to  use  compound 
words  ? — No. 

4613.  What  language  are  they  sent  in  ? — We 
chai^  double  for  a  foreign  language  in  India. 

4614.  But  for  vernacular  langu^es? — With 
re^unl  to  the  vernacular,  it  is  round  more  eas^ 
and  more  satisfiustory  for  the  natives  to  put  their 
telegrams  into  English,  and   get  them  re- 
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translated  at  the  other  end,  but,  practicallv, 
natives  do  not  use  the  telegrapn  at  all, 
except  the  wealthy  natives,  who  are,  as  a  rule, 
familar  with  English.  When  you  consider 
that  the  pay  of  a  native  labourer  is  about  three 
pence  a  day,  and  that  a  telegram  costs  one  rupee, 
yon  can  imagine  that  they  have  not  much  money 
to  spend  on  telegraphy. 

Mr.  Cubitt. 

4615.  You  stated  that  you  shortened  the 
address  on  your  telegrams.  Supposing  one  of 
your  employes  shortened  an  address,  and  it  failed 
in  delivery,  who  would  be  responsible  ? — In 
practice,  I  ^ould. 

4616.  But  you  found  uo  difficulty  arise  from 
that  practice,  I  presume? — No;  when  a  subor- 
dinate addresses  an  official,  he  naturally  would 
give  him  all  his  rights  and  titles.  It  would  be 
"  the  Bight  Honourable  the  Commander  in 
Chief,  Lord  Napier  of  Magdala,"  that  we  should 
shorten  down  ;  for  instance,  the  Department  of 
Public  Works,  we  should  call  "  Worka,"  and  the 
Viceroy,  instead  of  his  full  title  would  be  Viceroy 
only. 

4617.  If  I  understand  you  rightly,  in  England 
neither  the  Post  Office  or  the  Telegraph  Service 
would  take  the  responsibility  of  altering  an 
address  ? — It  has  often  struck  me  that  there  is 
an  immense  quantity  of  superfluity  in  the  Post 
Office  labour,  especially  in  regard  to  transmitting 
the  full  address  of  the  person  who  sends. 

Chairman, 

4618.  I  suppose  you  look  on  a  telegram  very 
much  as  a  letter  ;  that  the  dutv  of  the  Post 
Office  is  to  deliver  the  letter  to  l^ie  place  it  is 
addressed  to? — Yes. 

4619.  And  that  in  the  case  of  a  telegram,  it 
is  the  duty  of  the  Post  Office  to  deliver  it  to  the 
addressee,  and  that  it  is  a  very  minor  point  fnm 
whom  the  telegram  comes? — ^Yes,  the  signature 
of  the  person  from  whom  the  telegram  comes  is 
given ;  he  may  give  his  rank  or  his  name,  but 
he  must  not  give  both. 

4620.  Por  instance,  if  there  were  a  telegram 
going  to  the  Educational  Department  in  this 
country,  and  the  person  sending  the  telegram 
were  to  insist  on  putting  "Her Majesty's  Inspector 
of  Schools,"  in  addition  to  his  name,  you  would 
omit  that,  I  presume  ? — We  should  omit  **  Her 
Majesty's  Inspector  of  Schools,"  or  his  name, 
whichever  he  pleased. 

4621.  If  a  man  sent  a  long  messi^e  to  the 
President  of  the  Council,  you  would  not  allow 
him  to  add  to  the  message  his  own  title  ? — 
No,  and  more  than  that,  the  Government  possesses 
a  code  by  which  all  Government  officials  who  use 
the  telegraph  largely  have  a  certain  codified 
term  applied  to  them  ;  probably  an  inspector  of 
schools  would  be  called  **  Schools.'' 


Colonel 
Ruhiruon. 

3ff  May 
1876. 


Mr.  BoBEBT  W1L8ON  Johnston,  called  in ;  and  further  examined. 


Chairman, 

4623.  Have  ^ou  at  all  considered,  since  you 
were  last  examined,  any  form  by  which  those 
telegrams  might  be  sent  to  the  public  without 
any  loss  of  facilities,  and  in  a  cheaper  mode  to 
die  Poet  Office  ? — I  have  been  considering  that 
in  London,  at  all  events,  for  the  purpose  of  a 
cheap  local  telegraph  rate,  the  pneumatic  system 

0.104. 


Chairman — continued. 

might  be  largely  extended;  my  impression  is 
now,  and  has  been  for  some  time,  that  London 
will  never  be  properly  served  telegraphically 
until  the  pneumatic  system  is  very  considerably 
extended.  I  think  that  at  Charing-cross,  for 
example,  to  which  point  we  have  two  lai^e  tubes 
of  considerable  capacity  now  going,  we  ought  to 
B  B  4  have 


Mr. 
Johnston. 
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Mr. 
Johastott. 

36  May 
1876. 


Chair  nan — continued. 

have  a  eub-central  pneumatic  Btation  with 
tabes  laid  to  the  House  of  Commons,  which 
would  also  include  an  important  office  in  Farlia- 
ment-stntet,  and  likewise  that  in  Weetminster 
Hall,  and  also  to  Piccadilly,  which  would  include 
an  important  office  in  Piccadilly  Circus,  and 
probably  also  an  office  in  Regent-street,  and  by 
those  means  I'tltink  that  cheap  local  telegraphy 
might  be  secured.  The  cost,  no  doubt,  would  be 
considerable  at  first,  but  the  advantage  as  refi^ards 
a  system  of  communication  of  this  Kind  is,  that 
the  cost  of  laying  down,  at  all  events,  is  final,  be» 
cause  there  is  practically  no  limit  to  the  life  of  a 
pneumatic  tube,  and  we  know  that  underground 
wires  deteriorate  almost  much  as  over-house 
wires. 

462S.  Is  it  not  likely  that  a  large  expenditure 
may  have  to  be  incurred  in  the  metropolis  in 
putting  down  underground  wires  instead  of  over- 
house  wires? — I  do  not  know  that  the  expejidi- 
ture  in  the  area  which  I  contemplate  for  the 
pneumatic  tube  system  would  be  as  great  as  the 
expense  in  other  parts  of  London,  but  no  doubt 
it  would  be  considerable. 

4624.  Do  you  mean  this  pneumatic  tube  to  be 
applied  simply  for  sending  telegraphic  forms  or 

.  for  sending  pneumatic  letters  also  ? — I  can  readily 
conceive  of  a  system  whereby  a  telegram  can  be 
written,  say  in  an  office  in  the  city,  and  put  in 
an  envelope,  and  the  sender  of  the  telegram 
would  himself  address  the  envelope  instead  of 
writing  the  name  of  the  addressee  inside  the  mes- 
sage, and  the  envelope  would  be  stamped  with 
the  proper  payment  of  the  telegram,  and  sent 
through  the  tube  and  delivered  without  any 
clerical  expense  whatever. 

4625.  By  that  system  of  pneumatic  letters, 
would  you  not  save  a  great  amount  of  clerical 
labour  and  clerical  charges? — Yes,  a  very  great 
deal. 

4626.  And  might  not  the  expenditure  upon 
those  tubes,  although  the  capital  might  be  con- 
siderable, be  repiud  by  saving  the  cost  of  clerks 
and  other  penions  ? — I  should  say  so. 

4627.  Have  you  been  considering  also  the 
question  of  sending  a  less  amount  of  words  in 
ordinary  telegrams  throughout  the  country? — I 
have  been  considering,  as- a  corrollary  of  the  pro- 
posal made  by  me  in  a  report  which,  I  think,  has 
been  printed  and  laid  before  the  Committee,  that 
we  should  abandon  the  system  of  getting  the 
sender's  address  in  the  form  as  an  address,  and 
adopt  the  practice  which  previuls  upon  the  Con- 
tinent, and  also,  as  it  would  appear  from  Colonel 
Bobinsoii*8  evidence,  in  India,  and  simply  require 
the  signature ;  if  we  have  the  address  let  it  be 
put  upon  the  form  as  a  mere  record,  and  not  for 
any  purpose  of  signalling. 

4628.  But  supposing  the  sender  desires  his 
address  to  be  sent,  do  you  not  think  that  a  little 
extra  payment  might  be  made,  so  that  the  address 
might  be  sent? — Yes,  I  think  tso. 

4629.  Will  you  hand  in  that  form  you  sug- 
gest ?— I  will. 


[The  tame  was  handed  in,  and  is  as  follows: — ^] 


r'Aotrmaa—futntinued. 
Post  Office  TELRnnAPas. 


A. 


No.  of 


Preflr- 


Code- 


OlRce  of  Origin  and 
[natmcHoiu. 


/Inland  Tdegnuns  )  < 

;  For    Labels  and 
Ko.  of  Worda   OfflcTe  Stamp. 


Sent  at 


M. 


To- 


llw  foUowiog  Meange  la  to  be  dallreml. 


To- 


Signatnre  of  Seoder- 

Address. 


(Not  to  be  Tbleiirapbed.) 

(To  be  Teleirrapbed.  and 
Charged  for.) 

4630.  According  to  this  form,  the  signature  of 
the  sender  is  at  the  end,  and  the  space  between 
is  divided  into  two  parts ;  the  address  upon  the 
left,  if  it  is  not  to  be  telegraphed  is  not  paid  for, 
whereas  if  the  sender  wishes  his  address  to  be 
telegraphed,  it  is  placed  upon  the  riffht  hand  side  ? 
— Yes,  it  is  placed  upon  the  right  hand  side,  and 
if  the  sender  wishes  it  to  be  sent,  it  must  be  paid 
for. 

4631.  Do  you  think  that  fonn  would  prac- 
tically give  to  the  public  all  the  facilities  which 
they  now  possess,  and  be  a  great  gain  to 
the  Post  Office  ?--YeB,  I  do.  I  am  quite  satisfied 
that  our  present  system  encourages  the  senders 
of  many  telegrams  to  run  to  waste  with  regfurd 
to  their  addresses. 

4632.  When  you  speak  of  the  direct  advantage 
likely  to  arise  from  the  adoption  of  that  plan,  are 
you  referring  a  direct  increase  of  revenue  or  in 
the  way  of  liberating  the  wires  ? — Not  so  much 
in  direct  revenue  as  in  liberating  the  wires;  there 
would  be  some  direct  revenue  of  course. 

4633.  Did  you  hear  Mr.  Hobson's  proposal 
that  it  would  be  a  popular  thing  with  the  public 
to  send  12-word  messages  for  6rf.  ?— I  did  not 
hear  the  proposal,  but  I  know  there  is  a  proposal 
to  that  effect. 

4634.  What  do  you  think  of  that  proposal  1 
— I  do  not  think  that  it  would  be  attended  witb 
much  advantage,  and  I  am  of  opinion  that  unless 
accompanied  by  Mr.  Hobson's  other  proposal  to 
charge  Stock  Exchange  and  racing  messages 
double  rates,  a  plan  I  can  hardly  conceive  being 
carried  out,  it  would  result  in  loss  of  revenue. 

4635.  According  to  the  present  plan  ordinary 
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Chairman — continued. 

addreseed  take  a  dozen  words,  do  they  not  ? — 
Ther  take  12  words. 

4636.  If  they  take  12  words,  the  body  of  the 
telegram  would  be  airaply  Yes,  or  No,  for  6rf.? — 
Practically,  it  would  be  reduced  to  monosyllabic 
messages  if  the  present  system  of  addresses  is  to 
be  kept  up. 

4637.  Would  it  not  in  the  end  produce  con- 
uderable  economy  and  induce  the  senders  to  cur- 
tail their  addresses? — Xo  doubt  it  would,  and 
also  curtail  the  revenue. 

4638.  You  think  it  would  curtail  the  revenue  ? 
— I  think  it  would  curtail  the  revenue  consider- 
ably unless  die  other  proposal  were  adopted. 

4639.  Another  proposal  of  Mr.  Hobson's  was  to 
charge  24  words  for  I  s.  including  the  addresses ; 
do  you  see  any  objection  to  that  ? — I  think  if  the 
principle  is  admitted  that  telegraph  rates  are  to 
be  raised,  that,  or  a  proposal  of  my  own  to 
charge  1  s.  for  25  words,  is  perhaps  the  least  ob- 
jectionable way  of  doing  it.  I  regard  it  as  being 
the  case  that  the  telegraphs  were  not  handed  over 
to  the  Post  Office  for  the  purpose  of  raising  the 
rates,  and  therefore  I  cannot  deal  with  it  upon 
that  principle;  but  if  the  Committee  are  of  opinion 
that  the  rates  should  be  raised,  that  appears  to  be 
the  best  way  of  doing  it.  One  shilling  for  24 
words  would  practically  be  another  form  of  my 
proposal  of  cnarging  for  the  sender's  address. 
The  present  average  length  of  the  receiver's 
address  and  the  text  of  a  message  is  25  words ; 
'and  inasmuch  as  the  sender's  address  is  no 
easential  part'  of  a  telegram,  so  far  as  tlie  Post 
Office  is  concerned,  it  seems  to  mo  that  it  would 
be  a  perfectly  logical  arrangement  to  chaise  for 
this  item  when  it  forms  part  of  the  message. 
Under  a  plan  of  charging  1 «.  for  25  words,  it 
would,  oi  course,  be  necessary,  as  at  present,  to 
chai^  Sd.  for  every  additioiml  five  words,  or 
fraction  thereof. 

4640.  But  you  consider  that  the'^)rop08al  you 
have  given  us  is  a  better  one,  as  I  understand  it, 
because  there  will  be  no  temptation  to  curtail,  in 
an  inconvenient  manner  for  the  Post  Office,  th^ 
address  of  thepcrson  to  whom  a  message  is  to  be 
sent? — Precisely ;  I  think  that  is  of  the  last  im- 
portance, because,  if  the  addresses  were  curtailed 
non-deliveries  would  increase,  and  we  should  be 
put  to  trouble  in  signalling  back  for  better  ad- 
dresses. 

Mr.  Allsopp, 

4641.  Do  you  suppose  that  if  the  price  of 
racing  telegrams  were  increased  there  would  be  a 
failit^  off  in  the  number  of  telegrams  sent  from 
a  race  course?— I  am  afraid  that  there  would  be 
a  falling  olT. 

4642.  Do  you  think  that  the  falling  off  would 
be  appreciable  ? — I  can  hardly  say  that. 

Colonel  Alexander. 

4643.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  do  not 
Agree  with  Mr.  Hobson  that  where  special  fadlildes 
are  given,  there  spedal  rates  should  be  charged : 
That  was  the  |>oint  no  doubt  brought  out,  and 
that  applied,  as  I  understand  the  evidence,  more 
particularly  to  stock  exchanges. 

4644.  And  then  Mr.  Hobson  added  afterwards 
racing  telegi'ams  also,  because  special  facilities 
were  also  given  to  them  ? — As  regards  stock  ex- 
changes, the  facilitiet  are  not  of  that  special 
character,  f  think,  which  one  would  imagine  ;  it 
suits  the  Post  Office  perfectly  well  to  nave  an 
office  in  the  Stock  Exchange.    Stock  Exchange 
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telegraphing,  like  racing  tel^raphing,  is  a  kind 
of  buttnees  in  which  one  message  begets  another, 
and  the  begetting  process  is  very  largely  promoted 
by  the  wires  being  upon  the  spot,  and  by  the 
telegrams  being  speedilpr'  transmi^ted  and  speedily 
delivered.  Very  often  it  happens  that  four  Stock 
Kxchange  messages  are  exclianged  in  the  course 
of  an  hour  upon  the  same  subject ;  but  if  a  mes- 
senger had  to  travel  a  quarter  of  a  mile  with  each 
messi^e  the  time  would  be  much  longer.  Then 
the  important  consideration  comes  in  that  if  you 
bad  not  your  office  in  the  Stock  Excliange,  yon 
must  incur  greater  cost  for  delivering  messages. 

4645.  If  the  tariff  for  racing  messages  were  in- 
creased, you  think  the  number  of  racing  measles 
would  diminish  ? — I  fancy  there  would  not  be  so 
many  sent.  Of  course,  if  there  were  half  as 
many  sent  at  twice  the  rate  the  effect  would  be 
the  same,  but  it  would  not  materially  deci*ease  the 
cost,  for  the  simple  reason  that  racing  tele^^raphy 
is  divided  into  two  parts ;  the  porUtm  which  ac- 
crues at  the  Post  Office  in  tlio  morning,  and  the 
portion  wliich  accrues  at  the  grand  stand  in  the 
afternoon,  and  as  precisely  the  same  staff  attends 
at  both,  the  consequence  would  be,  that  the  same 
cl^ks  would  not  be  fuUy  utilised  in  the  after- 
noon. 

Mr.  Beckett  Denison, 

4646.  What  was  your  opinion  with  regard  to 
"Sir,  Hobson's  proposal  that  extra  should  Ibe  paid 
for  priority? — I  should  be  sorry  to  see  that 
adopted.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  in  accord- 
ance with  a  national  system  of  telegraphy  to  put 
the  wires  up  to  auction,  which  this  would  practic- 
ally amount  to. 

4647.  Would  it  be  largely  adopted  by  the  pub- 
Uc? — I  do  not  think  so. 

4648.  Do  you  think  that  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  words  would  increase  the  number  of 
messages  sent  ? — 1  think  it  would  increase  the 
number  sent. 

4649.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  diat  a  de- 
crease of  6  d.  to  12  words  should  be  accomimnied 
by  an  increase  to  25  words  for  1  <.  ? — I  aid  not 
say  that ;  I  said  that  unless  such  a  decrease 
were  accompanied  by  a  proposal  to  charge  double 
for  Stock  Exchange  and  racing  telegrams,  it  would 
result  in  a  decrease  of  revenue. 

Mr.  Riptetf. 

4650.  With  regard  to  this  question  as  to  the 
length  of  addresses ;  do  not  you  think  that  it 
would  be  more  desirable  to  leave  the  mode  of  ad- 
dressing precisely  as  at  present,  and  limit  the 
number  of  words  to  six,  and  make  an  additional 
charge  counting  tlie  additions  as  part  of  the  tele- 
gram itself,  ra^er  than  adopting  the  plan  whidi 
you  have  suggested  ? — That  was  practicallv  the 
plan  adopted  by  the  old  companies ;  they  allowed 
ten  words  free. 

4651.  Do  you  say  that  the  plan  I  am  sug- 
gesting would  add  labour  to  the  Post  Office? — 
No;  if  the  free  number  were  reduced  to  eight 
words,  it  would  have  the  same  effect  as  my  pro- 
posal. 

4652.  Would  it  not  lead  to  more  confusion  if  a 
man  put  bis  name  at  the  top,  leaving  him  free  to 
send  as  many  words  as  he  pleased,  counting  them 
at  the  end  ? — If  the  nou'chargeable  words  were 
reduced  to  eight  the  effect  would  be  the  same. 

4653.  You  have  made  some  statement  about 
chatging  deferred  messages  at  some  particular 
rate  ;  but  with  reference  to  charging  particular 
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rates  for  meBaagea  at  certain  timea  of  tlie  day^ 
say  that  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  wires  are  not 
so  largely  used,  you  might  have  sixpenny 
messages,  and  in  the  monung,  when  the  wires 
are  fully  occupied,  shilling  messages,  do  not  you 
think  wat  it  would  work  for  the  advant^fe  of 
the  public;  that  there  are  numbers  of  cases  in 
which  the  parties  do  not  care  about  an  hour  or 
two  ?— I  have  not  thought  upon  that  part  the 
question. 

4654.  "With  regard  to  the  want  of  pneumatic 
tubes  you  have  thought  more  upon  that  subject, 
have  you  not  ? — I  have. 

4655.  And  you  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  pneumatic  tubes  might  be  very  advanta- 
geously  used  and  extended  in  London,  and  pos- 
sibly in  some  of  our  large  to>Tn8? — Their  use 
might  be  extended  very  advantageously  in 
London  certainlv. 

4656.  What  is  the  diameter  of  the  tubes  at 
present  in  iise  ?  —The  diameter  varies ;  I  think 
the  tubes  working  to  Charing  Cross  are  three 
inches  in  diameter;  they  ar«  exceptionally 
large. 

4657.  They  are  iron  tubes,  are  they  not  ?— 
They  are  iron  tubes,  but  the  ordinary  syssem 
is  to  have  lead  tubes  encased  in  iron. 

4658.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  has  been 
scarcely  sufficient  experience  with  reference  to 
the  best  mode  of  laying  them  down,  has  there  ? 
~  I  do  not  think  there  can  be  any  doubt  about 
the  lead  tubes  being  the  best. 

4659.  Can  you  give  me  any  idea  about  the 
cost? — Roughly  speaking,  I  should  think  the 
system  I  contemplate,  consisting  of  20  miles  of 
pneumatic  tubes  radiatng  from  Charing  Cross 
will  be  about  20,000/.;  I  take  the  tubes  at 
1,000  /.  a  mile,  but  of  course  there  would  be  a 
oonuderable  additional  cost  for  engines,  &c. 

4660.  Have  you  come  to  any  conclusion  as  to 
the  area  over  which  these  pneumatic  tubes  could 
work? — No,  that  was  ratner  a  question  for  an 


Dr.  Cameron. 


4661.  What  was  your  object  in  proposing  that 
there  should  be  a  sub-centi*al  station  at  Charing 
CJfon  ? — Because  that  is  the  limit  up  to  which  we 
can  attain  any  ^>eed  in  working  the  present 
system. 

4662.  I  understand  you  propose  a  sort  of  double 
clearing-house  system ;  a  central  office  for  clear- 
ing to  all  parts  of  the  metropolis,  and  an  outer 


Dr.  CameroM — continued. 

circle  again  for  points  in  the  different  districts? — 
Do  I  understand  you  to  refer  to  transmission  ? 

4663.  No.  It  is  the  fact,  is  it  not,  that  in 
sending  telegrams  from  one  part  of  the  metro- 
polis to  any  other  part  of  the  metropolis,  they 
are  now  sent  direct  to  the  central  office  ? — I  think 
that  is  the  fact  now. 

4664.  The  messages  are  thep  put  upon  their 
proper  wire,  and  sent  back  to  the  other  parts  of 
the  metropolis;  you  propose  to  have  a  double 
system  of  that  sort  with  regard  to  your  tubes, 
first  that  a  message  should  be  sent  from  here  to 
Charing  Cross,  then  from  Charing  Cross  to  the 
cen^,  and  then  from  the  centre  to  the  part  of  the 
metropolis  to  which'  the  message  was  directed  to  ? 
— They  would  not  be  taken  back  to  any  laige 
extent,  because  there  will  be  a  hu^e  delivery  lying 
around  Charing  Cross,  but  that  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent is  inseparable  from  any  system. 

4665.  What  you  propose  is  a  large  central 
office,  and  a  number  of  subordinate  centres  aU 
round  that  central  office  ? — It  would  amount  to 
that,  and  could  hardly  fail  to  be  advantageous 
both  to  the  public  and  to  the  Post  Office.  For 
example,  there  are  at  present  three  separate 
offices  within  a  stone's  throw  of  Charine  Cross. 
One  is  a  post  office  but  not  a  telegr^h  office ; 
another  is  a  telegraph  office,  but  not  a  poet  office ; 
and  the  third  is  neither  one  nor  the  other,  so  fiur 
as  the  public  is  concerned,  being  a  mere  letter- 
sorting  depdt.  If  the  three  were  combined  in. 
one,  economy,  efficiency,  and  public  convenienoe 
would,  I  think,  be  greatiy  promoted. 

4666.  Tou  heard  Colonel  Robinson's  evidence, 
did  you  not  ? — I  did. 

4667.  Do  you  know  what  is  the  average  length 
of  wire  over  which  a  message  is  transmitted  in 
this  country  ? — I  cannot  say. 

4668.  xou  spoke  about  Mr.  Hobson's  propo- 
sition  for  express  messages;  was  not  a  system 
in  work  under  the  old  companies  by  which  priority 
to  telegrams,  paid  for  at  an  exceptionally  h^h 
rate,  was  given? — With  the  exception  of  Qovem- 
ment  messages,  which  have  now  priority,  I  think 
not. 

Mr.  Ov^Umd, 

4669.  I  think  you  stated  that,  in  your  opinion, 
it  would  not  be  consistent  with  the  Act  to  in- 
crease the  charges  to  the  public  ?— What  I  said 
was  this,  that  I  did  not  think  the  telegraphs 
were  handed  over  to  the  Post  Office  in  order  to 
enable  them  to  increase  the  rates  for  telegn^diing. 
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The  -Bight  Honoubable  Db.  LYON  PLAYFAIR,  ik  the  Chaib. 


Miyor  Chablbs  Edmund  Wxbbbb,  b.£.,  recalled ;  and  further  Ezamiaed. 


Chairman, 

4670.  Since  you  last  gave  evidence  before 
this  Committee  yon  have  thonght  of  tbe  Question 
of  deferred  telegrams,  have  you  not? — I  nave. 

4671.  Have  yon  prepared  a  paper  on  the  sub- 
ject?— I  have. 

4672.  Will  you  read  it?— Yes.  The  onlj 
novelty  claimed  for  this  proposal  is,  that  it  is 
workable  with  a  minimum  of^  dislocation  of  the 

firesent  system.  It  is  sought,  firstly,  to  disturb  as 
ittle  as  possible  the  existing  means  of  supplying 
existing  demands ;  secondly,  to  tap  a  source  of 
revenue  arising  out  of  a  presumed  latent  demand, 
without  diverting  present  sources;  thirdly,  to 
meet  this  presumed  demand  by  existiiig  spare 
means  of  supply,  without  having  to  alter  them. 
It  is  proposed  uiat  the  1  s.  message  should  remain 
exactly  as  it  is  (or,  if  preferred,  the  address  be 
included  in  a  ^ven  total  number  of  words),  and 
that  all  the  present  conditions  and  facilities  that 
are  attached  to  it  should  continue;  and  that  a 
new  kind  of  message,  *' petiie  vitesse,*  or  second 
class,  be  accepted  under  the  following  con- 
ditions :  number  of  words  10,  exclusive  of 
address,  payment,  sixpence ;  for  every  addi- 
tional 10  words,  threepence ;  free  delivery 
within  half  a  mile ;  half  a  mile  to  one  mile, 
threepence;  over  one  mile,  the  same  as  now. 
This  leaves  everything  in  statu  quo  as  regards 
tbe  present  I  s.  message,  but  it  fills  up  the 

Xre  time  of  wires  and  clerks  by  a  fresh  kind 
nessf^e,  the  manipulation  of  which  may  be 
deferred  to  the  time  which  is  now  idle.  These 
second  class  messages  would,  in  practice  only,  be 
much  delayed  in  busy  offices,  or  on  busy  lines  dur- 
ing busy  hours.  They  would  be  distinguished  by 
papers  of  a  different  colour,  and  the  rule,  as  re- 
gards their  treatment  in  all  offices,  would  be,  that 
no  second  class  message  be  forwiurded  while  a 
first  class  one  be  on  hand.  This  system  is 
free  from  the  objections  to  the  *•  Express  Mes- 
proposal.  It  claims  to  develope  local 
0.104. 
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telegraphing  in  country  distriots  and  towns  by 
means  of  second  class  messages ;  while  offering 
no  inducement  to  the  public  to  abandon  the  use 
of  the  1  s.  message  with  all  its  existing 
advant^es,  and  it  can  create  no  delay  in  that 
traffic.  Tiie  use  by  the  public  of  second 
class  messages  might  to  a  certain  extent  at  first 
be  substituted  for  present  messages  ;  this  would 
cause  direct  loss  of  revenue  on  each  such  mes- 
sage, to  be  partly  compensated  for  by  increase  of 
messages  which  can  be  dealt  with,  with  very 
little  increase  of  means,  and  partly  by  what 
may  be  assumed,  namely,  that  the  public,  if  they 
abandoned  them  tempdrarily,  would  in  most  cases 
revert  to  the  use  of  tnem  on  account  of  the  speed 
and  the  distance  of  the  free  delivery  within 
a  mile,  and  also  because  when  anyone  had  to  send 
more  than  10  words  they  would  rather  pay  l#. 
and  receive  first  class  advantages,  than  [ny  Qd., 
accomimnied  bv  the  probable  delay  the  second 
class  will  be  subject  to.  The  direct  increase  of 
revenue  would  be  in  the  business  which  is  not 
yet  touched,  and  which  may  now,  from  the  expe- 
rience of  the  introduction  of  the  1  *.  rate,  be 
estimated  at  a  considerable  figure.  For  example: 
Ist  L9cal  work  in  country  districts,  and  between 
people  to  whom  the  saving  of  expense  is  im  object. 
2nd.  Work  from  all  classes  in  messages,  as  regards 
which  a  delay  of  three  or  four  hours  is  of  no  im- 
portance. Present  messages  are  dealt  withon  three 
forms:  the  A  form, j)rinted  on  white  V^V^^  *  ^ 
the  form  the  pubhc  write  upon.  The  B  form, 
printed  on  yellow  paper,  used  m  an  office  when  the 
message  is  transmitted.  The  C  form,  printed  on 
red  paper,  the  form  on  which  the  message  is 
delivered  to  the  public.  To  identify  the  second- 
class  messages,  it  is  proposed  to  tint  the  paper  as 
follows:  first  class  messt^es,  three  shades  ox  red; 
(1)  almost  white;  (2)  pmk;  (^3)  red.  Second 
class  messages,  three  shades  of  blue;  almost 
white;  (2)  light  blue ;  (3)  blue;  or,  if  it  is  desir- 
c  c  2  ablo 
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Jl'ebhar,Ta,M.  able  to  retain  the  preficnt  colour,  to  distinguish 

  them  hy  a  mark,  such  as  a  broad  black  line  down 

tio^ity  centre  or  diagonally,  or  a  large  2  in  the 

>°76>  corner,  &c.  At  the  instrument,  the  second  class 
messages  would  remain  on  hand,  or  at  the  bottom 
of  the  pile,  if  any  are  waiting,  until  all  first  class 
messages  are  worked  off,  ana  then  follow  in  code 
turn  until  a  fresh  fii-st  class  message  is  handed  in. 
Biulwaj  offices  should  receive  and  forward  first 
class  mess^es  only.  The  Table  I  have  prepared 
shows  what  the  department  would  have  to  forward 
at  second  class  rates,  for  example,  62  words  for 
Is.  6  if.  With  the  result,that  if  the  wires  can  carry 
on  an  average  20  words  a  minute,  thev  would  be 
^      occupied  in  earning  6d  a  minute  at  hours  when 


Chairman — continued. 

they  now  earn  very  little.  I  beg  to  append  the 
following  table  of  rates:  — 


FIRST  CLASS. 


5  -<M 


IS 
12 
12 
IS 
IS 
IS 
13 


11 

Eta 


20 

30 
35 
40 
45 
60 


32 
37 
42 
47 
63 
67 
OS 


I  - 

1  3 

1  6 

1  » 
S  - 
S  3 

2  6 


SECOND  CLA88. 


II 


IS 
12 
IS 
12 
12 


6  « 


10 

so 

30 
40 
&0 


23 
8S 
4S 

52 


a.  d. 

-  e 

-  9 
I  - 
1  3 
1  6 


Mr.  Edwabd  Gbavus,  re-called ;  and  further  Examined. 


Mr.  Gnmt.  Chairman. 

4673.  You  have  handed  in  a  map  dividing  the 
country  into  nine  districts,  for  the  purpose  of 
superintending  the  engineering  part  of  the  tele- 
graph work  ? — I  have. 

4674.  I  think,  in  your  original  oidence,  you 
saw  considerable  advantages  in  inducing  the 
clerks  in  the  offices  to  make  the  minor  adjust- 
ments of  instruments  for  themselves? — I  did; 
and  I  said  that,  in  point  of  fact,  to  a  large 
extent,  it  was  already  done. 

4675.  Since  then  you  have^  probably,  heard 
evidence  showing  that  it  is  done  in  other  countries 
besides  this?-— Certainly. 

4676.  I  suppose,  practically,  excepting  in  larce 
offices,  where  a  mecnanio's  time  might  be  whoUy 
occupied,  it  would  be  unnecessary,  after  a  time, 
for  the  working  engineer  of  the  district  to  enter 
the  office  ?  —  A  distinction  must  be  drawn 
between  instruments  and  batteries.  Doubtless, 
the  absolute  necessity  for  entering  the  office  to 
attend  to  the  instruments  might,  m  many  cases, 
be  avoided,  if  the  clerks  generally  possessed  the 
knowledge  which  is  now  possessed  by  some  ;  but 
unless  the  lociil  arrangements  went  much  further, 
and  unless  the  dirty  work  of  changing,  cleaning, 
and  so  on,  of  the  batteries  were  undertaken  by 
the  clericid  staff,  you  would  still  have  the  same 
need  as  at  present  for  the  visits  of  the  operative 
engineers ;  and  therefore,  although  the  absolute 
necessity  for  their  entering  the  offices  might  be 
lessened,  still  the  necessity  for  their  visits  to  the 
offices  would  remain  as  at  present. 

4677.  That  means,  at  all  events,  at  first,  until 
more  knowledge  is  obtained  by  the  cUrks  ? — 
I  should  almost  think  permanently  in  many 
cases ;  because  I  can  hardly  conceive,  that  in 
small  offices,  where  the  operator  is  a  girl,  for 
instance,  you  could,  under  any  circumstances, 
hand  over  the  batteries  to  the  local  force  only. 

4678.  A  battery  requires  to  be  looked  to  very 
often,  does  it  not?  —It  depends,  of  course,  to  a 
very  great  extent,  upon  the  e\tenT  to  which  it  is 
worked,  oftener  at  a  large  office  than  at  a  small 
one.  At  a  small  office,  probably,  attention  once 
in  two  months  or  so  would  be  sufficient  on  the 
average^ 

4679.  Some  batteries  require  very  little  atten- 
tion, and  some  re(|uire  more  frequent  attention, 
do  they  not? — Yes,  but  taking  the  average. 


Chairman — continued. 

taking  one  condition  with  the  other,  you  may 
say  that  once  in  two  mon^  would  be  sufficient. 

4680.  Supposing  your  superintendent,  if  it 
was  the  superintendent,  or  your  surveyor,  if  it 
was  a  surveyor,  who  had  charge  of  a  district, 
were  to  look  after  it,  that  is  a  matter  of  minor 
detail,  and  a  question  of  labour  thatcould  be  easily 
arranged  ? — No  doubt. 

4681.  I  think  in  the  joint  report  which  you 
made  with  Mr.  Preece,  you  proposed  a  large 
reduction  of  supervising  officen,  and  a  re-distribu- 
tion of  the  country  into  nine  districts  ? — We  did 
so. 

4682.  In  that  report,  did  you  make  any 
proposal  for  reducing  the  number  of  linement 
and  mechanics  ?  —  No,  seeing  that  upon  the  whole- 
the  force  is  not  redundant 

4683.  But,  practically,  the  offices  are  now  to 
be  entrusted  to  t)ie  clerks,  and  is  it  not  the  case 
that  a  very  considerable. proportion  of  the  faults 
which  the  linemeu  had  formerly  to  take  chaise 
of,  will  now  be  treated  by  the  clerks  and  not  by 
the  linemen  ? — There  are  two  points  to  be  con- 
sidered before  I-  can  reply  clearly  to  the  ques- 
tion ;  one  is,  that  there  is  an  error  in  supposing 
that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  time  of  the 
operative  force  of  the  engineering  stalF  is  taken 
up  with  the  absolute  removal  of  faults ;  of  course 
it  is  necessary  in  selecting  their  stations,  to  place 
them  where  they  can  be  got  at  rapidly  when 
faults  need  remo\-al ;  but,  in  fact,  it  is  only  a 
fraction  of  their  time  which  is  so  occupied. 

4684.  Major  Webber  stated  in  his  evidence, 
that  in  his  district  the  faults  which  were  found  in 
the  offices  were  1*15,  in  relation  to  1*75  which 
were  found  in  the  line ;  what  is  the  proportion 
of  faults  found  in  offices  to  faults  in  lines  m  your 
district? — I  am  not  disposed  to  think  that  tho 
proportion  differs  very  much  from  Major 
Webber's.  My  returns  would  show  a  smaller 
number,  but  my  reason  for  thinking  that  the  real 
proportion  would  be  about  the  same  .is,  that  I 
have  a  larger  number  of  offices  in  which  the 
clerks  immediately  rectify  the  defects  without 
calling  for  assistance,  and  hence  do  not  report 
them  as  iiiults  at  all. 

4635.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  as  you  will  in 
time  get  the  offices  to  take  charge  themselves  of 
the  faults,  and  the  ordinary  adjustment  of  instru^ 
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nents,  a  very  ccmslderable  proportion  of  the  time 
of  the  linemen,  who  runs  between  office  laults 
and  line  faults,  will  be  saved  ?— I  fear  not  so 
lai^e  a  proportion  as  there  would  appear  to  be ; 
although  the  proportion  of  office  faults  bears  a 
large  relation  to  the  number  of  other  faults,  yet 
the  removal  of  all  faults  does  not  occupy  a  great 
proportion  of  the  time  of  the  men ;  and  I  Uiink 
that  as  regards  probably  half  the  instmmenta  in 
nay  district  fixed  at  post  offices,  the  assistance 
which  is  spoken  of  is  already  rendered  by  the 
clerks,  and  that  without  such  assistance  an  extra 
staff  would  be  required. 

4686.  Is  it  not  ike  case  that  a  lineman  is 
constantly  carried  off  bis  duty  upon  a  line  to  look 
after  adjustments  of  little  things  which  the  clerks 
could  do  themselves,  if  instructed  ? — Cases  of 
that  kind  arise,  and  undoubtedly  too  often  ;  but 
they  are  far  less  frequent  now  than  they  were  in 
1870. 

4687.  But  if  you  had  a  complete  separation  of 
ibe  offices  fnmi  the  linemen,  might  not  that  show 
that  you  wonld  have  an  economy  to  which  you 
had  not  then  seen  your  wa^,  and  that  you  would 
see  your  way  to  a  reduction  of  the  linemen  and 
mechanics  also  ? — Yes,  but  I  am  bound  to  say 
tliat  it  would  be  delunve  to  expect  that  it  would 
be  very  considerable,  because  I  do  not  beUeve 
that  on  one  day  in  20  upon  the  aven^  a  line- 
man's time  is  occupied  in  attending  to  faults 
which  ought  to  have  been  attended  to  by  the 
derks  in  the  offices;  and,  further,  that  in  conse- 
quence of  linemen's  attention  to  office  duties,  and 
to  the  condition  of  the  batteries,  the  cases  in  which 
visits  have  to  be  paid  more  often  than  would  in 
any  events  be  necessary,  to  examine  the  branch 
lines  and  replace  broken  insulators,  are  very  few. 

4688.  And  yet  you  coincide  with  the  statement 
of  Major  Webber  that  nearly  half  the  faults 
have  been  found  in  offices,  and  the  remuning 
half  in  the  lines? — I  think  bo;  but  as  I  have 
stated,  the  entire  time  occupied  in  the  removal  of 
faults  is  not  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  entire 
occupied  time  of  the  men. 

4689.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  a  man  who  has  a 
lO-nkile  district  must  have  his  time  considerably 
taken  up  if  he  ought  to  be  10  miles  away,  when 
he  has  to  go  to  an  office  to  make  an  adjustment  ? 
— Certainly ;  but  I  must  repeat  the  remark  I  have 
already  made,  i.;.,  that  the  cases  in  which  such 
events  occur  are  not  very  frequent,  and  therefore 
that  the  economy  to  be  derived  from  their  extinc- 
tion will  not  be  so  con8idend>}e  as  might  be  hoped. 

4690.  Then,  in  deciding  the  map  which  you 
have  placed  before  the  Committee,  of  the  new 
arrangement  of  the  engineer's  district,  are  you 
still  iDclined  to  think  that  there  would  be  great 
economy  and  efficien<^  by  separating  the  engi- 
neer's districts  from  the  surveyor's  districts?— It 
18  hardly  that  I  think  economy  and  efficiency  are 
to  be  attained  by  their  separation  ;  the  separation 
already  exists ;  what  I  doubt  is  the  economy  and 
efficiency  to  be  secured  by  the  welding. 

4691.  Yon  have  10  surveyors*  districts  in  the 
map  there,  and  you  have  nine  new  en^eering 
districts;  would  it  not  seem  to  be  a  natural 
arrangement  that  either  you  should  create  your 
engineering  districts  into  10,  or  condense  the  10 
surveyors'  districts  into  nine,  in  order  to  produce 
unity  of  management  in  the  offices  as  well  as  in 
the  lines? — There  can  be  no  question  that  it 
does  appear  very  natural  that  audi  should  be  the 
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arrangement ;  a  practical  difficulty,  however, 
arises  from  tiie  fact  that  the  ozjffaniBation  of  the 
surveyor^  department  is  adaptea  to  one  purpose, 
and  the  oiganisation  proposed  for  the  engineers 
specially  to  another. 

4692.  Are  you  aware  that  that  is  not  the  case 
in  other  countries ;  I  hope  the  Committee  will 
hear  evidence  that  in  Australia  the  surveyors 
take  chaise  both  of  the  lines  and  of  the  offices, 
and  that  every  postmaster  is  made  responsible 
for  a  thoroughy  scientific  management  of  the  tele- 
graphs, as  well  as  of  the  postal  system  ? — I  beUeve 
tiiat  to  be  the  case  ;  and,  as  a  matter  of  theoretical 
principle,  I  do  not  by  any  means  contend  that  it 
ought  not  to  be  the  case. 

4693.  Po  you  think  it  desirable  that  before 
any  new  surveyor  is  appointed  to  a  district,  he 
should  not  be  appointed  if  he  has  merely  postal 
knowledge  without  having  telegraphic  know- 
ledge ? — The  difficulty  I  have  in  replying  to  that 
question,  is  not  that  I  am  at  all  incuned  to  deny 
or  dudlenge  the  abstract  desirability  of  it,  but 
that  I  am  unable  to  see  how  that  knowledge  is  to 
be  practically  acquired  under  the  working  condi- 
tions of  the  service. 

4694.  If  you  were  now,  by  the  proposals  you 
have  made  in  your  report,  desiring  to  open  a 
careerto  derkswho  have  nownooareer,if  they  had 
shown  efficiency  and  knowledge  of  management, 
would  it  not  be  a  great  stimulus  if  they  should 
feel  that  whatever  knowledge  is  derived  by  them, 
both  with  regard  to  postal  and  telegraphic 
management,  uiat  knowledge  would  count  very 
largely  towards  obtaining  a  superior  appoint- 
ment ? — ^Unquestionably. 

4695.  Are  you  aware  that  the  Treasury  Com- 
mittee, acting  upon  that  belief,  have  recom- 
mended that  the  surveyor's  offices  should  be 
in  future  filled  by  telegraph  engineers?— That 

is  BO. 

4696.  Do  not  you  think  that  the  converse  of 
that  proposition  ought  to  be  sust^ned,  that  sur- 
veyors should  not  be  appointed  unless  they  have 
telegrapliic  knowledge?  —  My  difficulty  is  in 
reconciling  the  working  conditions  of  the  service 
vnith  tlut  which  in  theory  and  princii>le  seems  to 
he  the  best  course.  I  cannot  deny,  if  you  were 
framing  every  tiling  de  ntm,  that,  in  theory,  such  an 
arrangement  as  you  are  speaking  of  would  be  the 
best.  On  the  other  haad,  as  an  officer  of  the 
Post  Office  of  the  present  day,  I  see,  for  many 

'  years,  great  difficulty  in  carrying  it  out. 

4697.  You  see  there  are  13  surveyors  over  the 
kingdom  who  have  been  ap|)ointed  without  refer- 
ence to  telegraph  knowledge ;  but  you  Btated  to 
me  that  a  certain  number  of  those  surveyors  had 
acquired  telegraphic  knowledge  for  themselves? 
— I  am  afraid  it  is  a  very  small  number, 
and  a  very  imperfect  knowledge;  but  to  say  that 
they  could  not  acquire  telegraphic  knowledge  is 
far  more  than  I  will  do. 

4698.  Do  you  see  any  means  by  which  the 
very  important  advantage  of  having  unity  of 
management,  instead  of  the  discordant  manage- 
ment which  has  produced  such  serious  evils, 
could  be  obtained,  if  you  properly  stimulated  the 
surveyors  to  obtain  that  knowledge.  Supposing, 
for  instance,  a  surveyor  shows  that  he  ha3  tele- 
graphic knowledge,  and  is  capable  of  taking  the 
united  management  of  a  district,  that  his  salary 
should  bemiuie  equal  to  Buchan  enlaiged  area  of 
Buperviuon;  do  not  you  think  that  that  atimulua 
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would  soon  induce  many  of  the  surreyora  to 
''tSTe  small  knowledge  which  is  necessary 

to  keep  up  the  posts  and  wires  ? — I  cannot  deny 
that  the  stimulus  would  be  effectual  for  many 
purposes;  but  I  protest  against  the  expression, 
"  small  knowledge  "  ;  it  would  require  consider- 
able knowledge  to  enable  them  to  control  their 
superintendents  to  tbe  very  important  extent  of 
knowing  when  to  spend  money,  and  when  to 
economise  it. 

4699.  Do  you  think  that  difficulty  would 
result  if  there  were  an  active  inspector  of  tele- 
graphs from  the  Post  Office  circulating  through 
the  districts,  and  using  his  large  knowledge  to 
keep  up  a  unity  of  management  through  the 
district? — I  have  no  doubt  that  if  the  central  in- 
spection and  control  be  strong,  the  difficulties  I  see 
m  the  working  of  the  system  will  be  materially 
lessened ;  but  I  think  it  is  only  right  for  me,  as 
^ere  are  no  representatives  of  the  juniorworking 
ranks  of  the  telegraphs  present,  or  likely  to  be 
called,  to  express  somewhat  of  the  difficulties 
which  are  likely  to  arise  in  the  relations  which 
will  be  imposed  iJpon  them  with  regard  to  the 
surveyors.  It  may  be  mere  prejudice,  and  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases  no  doubt  it  is,  but  there  is  no 
question  that  the  whole  of  the  present  operatave 
engineering  force  would  feel  it  very  much  a 
stigma  upon  their  usefulness  to  be  placed  under 
the  immediate  direction  of  heads  who,  they  con- 
ceive, are  incapable  of  appreciating  what  m 
good  in  their  special  knowledge.  No  doubt, 
perhaps,  it  is  a  very  narrow  view  that  I  am 
taking ;  I  do  not  deny  it,  but  I  feel  that 
an  oiHce  in  London  entrusted  with  the  general 
control  would  have,  for  a  long  period,  very 
great  difficulties  in  its  way  in  order  to  recon- 
cile the  differences  which  roust  arise  between  the 
local  superintending  engineer  and  the  surveyor, 
and  in  order  to  obtain  the  hearty  co-operation  of 
the  surveyor  with  the  engineer.  In  fact,  to  make 
the  machine  so  constructed  work  well  at  all,  means 
that  you  must  have  your  central  control  effective, 
and  that  you  must  give  some  kind  of  induce- 
ment to  the  engineering  superintendent,  who 
would  find  himself  locally  superseded,  and  who 
must,  for  a  time  at  least,  obey  the  orders  of  a 
chief  to  whom  he  must  teach  hie  own  special 
duties. 

4700.  Are  not  all  such  difficulties  experienced 
when  you  try  to  obtain  a  unity  of  management 
as  a  substitute  for  a  division  of  management,  and 
are  not  all  such  difficulties  easily  removed  by 
earnestness  of  purpose  in  carrying  out  such 
arrangements? — The  difficulties,  I  grant,  are  of 
a  kind  that  always  present  themselves,  but  greater, 
I  believe,  than  usual  in  d^ree ;  I  have  no  doubt 
that  means  can  be  found  ror  their  removal  if  it 
is  imperative.  I  wished  the  Committee  to  keep 
tliem  in  mind,  as  they  weigh  heavily  against  the 
theoretical  advantages  of  a  changed  system. 

4701.  Looking  to  your  map,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Midland  districts,  are  not  your  districts 
not  very  far  from  coincident  with  the  surveyor*8 
district  ? — They  are  not  very  far  from  them,  but 
yet,  in  some  cases,  materially  different  from  them. 
For  example,  Newcastle  is  proposed  to  be  the 
central  telegraph  station  of  the  district  round 
about  it  It  is  suggested  that  the  Tees  and  Tweed 
should  be  the  bounds  of  such  districts.  In  the  next 
division  Leeds  is  the  centre,  and  the  next  is  Man- 
chester as  the  controlling  point  of  all  the  wires 
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going  northwards.    If  you  compare  the  northern 

postu  district,  it  takes  half  of  Manchester  and  half 
of  Leeds ;,  and  another  thing  is  that  the  postal 
district  cuts  across,  so  to  speak,  the  two 
main  lines  east  and  west  of  the  telegraph  routes 
to  the  north.  The  engineering  arrangements 
are  constructed  with  a  view  m  covering  the 
lines  of  the  district  with  the  fewest  breaks,  except 
at  convenient  points. 

4702.  But,  in  both  districts,  will  not  you  always  • 
get  your  anomalies;  according  to  yonr  system, 
you  sometimes  go  into  two  surveyors'  districts; 
one  system  crosses  another  system  very  mndiy 
does  it  not? — No  doubt;  but  experience  hasshown 
that  no  practical  evil  arises  from  diis. 

4703.  If  it  were  considered  that  there  would 
be  great  adrantage  in  produdng  unity  of  man^e- 
ment  in  order  to  effect  a  thorough  responsibihfcy 
with  regard  to  the  economy  of  the  telegrapk 
system  within  the  offices,  do  not  tou  think  that 
I  he  Post  Office  could  soon  make  such  slight 
i-e-arrangementd  of  its  postal  districts  as  mi^^t 
suit  telegraph  difficulties? — I  should  be  tzavellmg 
beyond  my  own  knowledge  if  I  were  to  re^ly  to 
that ;  for  I  can  hardly  say  upon  what  baau  the 
districts  are  arranged. 

4704.  With  regard  to  the  work  of  muntuniag 
lines,  I  snppose  we  may  divide  it  into  daily  work, 
such  as  the  removal  of  faults  and  little  things  of 
that  kind,  and  the  periodical  work  of  u{^oiding 
^e  system? — Yes,  oertunly,  except  that  the 
daily  work  to  a  much  larger  extent  than  the  ift- 
moval  of  faults  really  means  oontinaous  small 
daily  repairs. 

4705.  That  daily  work  I  presume,  however, 
does  not  require  such  a  large  amount  of  engineez^ 
ing  Imowledge  as  the  perioueal  wwk  does  ^Not 
as  a  mle. 

4706.  The  periodical  work  only  comes  occa- 
uonall^,  once  or  twice  a  year?— The  regular 
periodical  work  only  does  come  occasionally.  Of 
course  you  have  continual  emergen(nes  presenting 
themselves,  but  no  doubt  it  occupies  much  the 
lesser  portion  of  the  time. 

4707.  If  there  were  any  difficulty  in  entrusting 
the  surveyor  with  the  general  chaise  <^  looking 
after  the  daily  work,  might  it  not  be  possible  to 
have  your  engineer  from  the  centre  made  respon- 
sible for  looking  after  the  npholding  of  the  system, 
and  the  periodical  work  ? — No  doubt  it  would  be 
possible.  In  such  a  case,  however,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  define  very  clearly  to  what  extent 
the  central  officer  should  act  directly  in  local 
engineering  matters.  The  position  of  the  local 
superintendent  towards  the  surveyor  must  also 
be  clearly  defined.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
allow  him  to  act  in  anything  withont  the  snr- 
voyor*8  authority  if  he  was  under  the  Isttei^s 
control.  And  yet,  if  he  has  no  discretional 
power,  his  experience  will  be  often  thrown  away 
in  emei^encies.  The  central  officer  must  be  fre- 
quently checked  in  his  operations,  if  he  cannot 
put  in  motion  the  local  force  as  he  desires,  ex- 
cept through  the  medium  of  the  surveyor,  who 
may  question  the  propriety  of  his  inatructitMis, 
although  without  experience  to  enable  him  to 
judge  of  them. 

4708.  The  ordinary  daily  work,  I  understand, 
involves  very  little  knowledge? — It  does  not  re- 
quire advanced  knowledge,  but  it  requires  some 
and  a  good  deal  of  discretion.  I  will  illustrate 
that  by  a  very  simple  thing.   Nothing  can  ^pear 
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to  be  more  simple  than  seeing  whether  an  insu- 
lator is  dirty,  and  washing  it ;  yet,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  there  is  in  different  parts  of  the  country  the 
very  greatest  difference  as  to  the  extent  to  which 
that  duty  is  performed,  and  in  the  performance 
of  that  4uty  rests  to  a  very  ^reat  extent  the 
eflSeiency  or  otherwise  of  long  Imes. 

4709.  With  regard  to  the  proposal  which  you 
made  in  your  report,  of  a  considerable  reduction 
ultimately  of  the  engineering  staff,  instead  of  pen- 
sioning them  at  once,  would  it  not  be  easier,  in 
introducing  changes  into  the  system,  to  employ 
that  redui^ant  force  in  getting  over  the  dimoul- 
ties  of  any  office  or  engmeering  management  if 
that  were  entrusted  to  surveyors? — It  could  be 
done,  but  then  I  am  bound  to  say  that  I  think 
the  employment  so  arising  would  last  but  a  very 
short  time;  that  is  to  say,  if  you  were  to  employ 
the  whole  of  the  redunouit  engineering  force  in 
asmsting  that  to  be  permanently  retuned  in  im- 
parting special  knowledge  to  clerks,  I  expect  at 
the  end  of  a  year  or  less  their  occupation  would 
be  gone 

4710.  Whose  occupation  would  be  gone? — 
That  of  die  redundant  men ;  they  would  be  again 
redundant. 

4711.  But  would  it  not  be  more  economical  to 
the  State  whilst  the  transition  is  going  on  to 
employ  them  for  that  purpose  than  to  waste  them 
in  pensions  ? — I  lyn  bound  to  say  tiiat  I  am  afraid 
if  you  endeavour  to  make  a  new  organisation 
work  by  the  agency  of  men  who  would  consider 
themselves  practically  condemned  under  it,  we 
should  start  with  the  enormous  initial  difficulty  of 
working  with  unwilling  instruments. 

4712.  But  I  understood  you  to  state  that  a 
very  considerable  reduction  was  justified  by  the 
lednndancy  of  the  present  force  ? — Yes,  and  I 
woohl  suggest  that  it  would  be  better  to  let 
ihem  go  rather  than  to  employ  them,  as  embar- 
rassments to  the  new  machinery.  They  knowing 
tbwnselves  to  be  selected  as  redundant,  whereas 
others  were  retained,  must  believe  that  ocnnpara- 
tively,  at  least,  they  are  deemed  ineffident.  Men 
BO  feeling  will  have  little  zeal  for  the  service,  and 
I  confess  that  I  should  not  like  for  myself  to  have 
to  rely  on  their  help. 

'4713.  But  is  not  that  the  mistake  which  Govern- 
ment has  often  made  of  pensioning  men  who  were 
efficient,  and  then  re-employing  them  at  salaries 
plus  their  pensions,  when  they  required  further 
technical  work  ? — I  hardly  follow  the  question  ; 
we  do  not  ccuitemplate  the  necessity  of  such  re- 
employment. It  would  not  arise. 
•  4714.  Do  not  you  see  some  economy  in  the 
wa^  of  relieving  your  lineman  of  the  duty  of 
talung  care  of  little  loop  lines  on  railways,  where 
they  are  at  a  distance  from  a  road  line  ? — That  is 
of  course  entirely  a  question  of  the  price  for 
which  the  railways  would  do  the  work. 

4715.  If  the  railways  would  do  the  work  upon 
the  lines  close  to  their  system,  do  not  vou  think 
tliat  it  would  be  more  eoonomioal  for  them  to  do 
the  wcHrk  than  sending  a  man  from  the  nearest 
road  line  to  do  it?— fNo  doubt  it  would  at  a 
price. 

4716.  Or  could  it  not  be  arranged  that  the 
postmastor  of  that  district,  haring  a  fault  at  his 
own  door,  should  contract  with  the  railway  to 
repair  the  wire  rather  than  send  for  a  lineman 
from  some  distance  to  do  it  ? — In  many  cases  the 
fuilt  would  be  a  considerable  distance  from  a  post- 
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master's  own  door  i  it  might  be  a  loop  of  firom  two 
to  ten  miles,  and  there  are  other  consideratioDB 
that  would  require  a  good  deal  of  thought. 

Mr.  Cubitt. 

47 17.  With  regard  to  what  you  have  said  witii 
respect  to  the  difficulties  of  amalgamating  the 
duties  of  engineer  and  surveyor,  I  think  that  I 
understand  that  you  have  one  set  of  men  training 
under  the  engineers  in  the  hope  of  becoming 
cluef  engineers,  and  another  set  of  men  training 
in  the  hope  of  becoming  surveynrs  ? — To  the  first 
part  of  the  question  I  will  imswer,  certainly,  yes; 
to  the  second,  I  doubt  whether  men  who  have 
been  trained  as  telegraph  officers  can  reasonably 
hope  to  become  surveyors ;  they  have  no  postal 
knowled^. 

4718.  But  in  the  Post  Office?— Yes,  in  the 
Post  Office  proper,  certainly. 

4719.  If  you  amalgamate  the  head  offices,  the 
engineers'  and  the  surveyors',  you  do  not  see  how 
to  make  the  training  identical? — That  is  the 
difficulty. 

4720.  Therefore  you  would  take  from  one  or 
other  of  the  classes  the  great  prize  to  which  they 
look  forward  ? — To  some  extent,  certainly. 

Mr.  Rip/ey. 

472 1 .  I  think  you  said  that  if  you  were  to  com- 
mence the  system  de  novo,  you  would  not  hesitate 
to  adopt  the  plan  of  having  the  telegraph  en^neer 
and  the  Post  Office  inspector  embodied  in  one 
person  ? — i  did. 

4722.  The  districts  would  then  have  to  be 
identical,  would  they  not? — No  doubt. 

4723.  I  presume  you  would  recommend  that 
upon  the  ground  of  a  better  management  and 
mOTe  unity,  or  for  what  reasons? — I  regard  it 
pretty  much  by  the  light  of  the  experience  of  the 
former  telegraph  companies ;  the  former  com- 
panies had  for  their  local  chief  officers  men  who 
had  in  (me  hand  the  control  of  the  engineering 
arrangements  proper,  lines,  apparatus,  and  so  on, 
and  uso  the  man^ment  and  discipline  of  tho 
staff.  The  control  of  the  traffic  ana  permaneat- 
way,  if  I  may  use  the  illustration,  were  then  held 
in  the  same  hand,  and  undoubtedly,  as  a  matter 
of  principle,  I  caonot  but  think  that  that  is  the 
right  course  to  pursue ;  but  in  those  days  we  had 
telegraph  business  alone  to  deal  with;  it  was 
telegraph  traffic  and  telegraph  maintenance ;  now 
the  matter  is  complicated  by  the  introduction  o£ 
9tilt  larger  i^ostal  business,  and  the  difficulty  which 
strikes  me  as  presenting  one  of  the  greatest  ob- 
stacles, is  the  difficulty  in  the  way  of  trainin^f 
men  as  juniors  in  the  various  branches ;  it  is 
difficult  for  a  man  whose  duty  as  junior  in  to 
conduct  postal  service  to  learn  anything  of 
telegraph  work,  or  for  one  who  is  engaged  in 
telegraph  work  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the 
pos^  service. 

4734.  Do  not  you  think  that  if  you  laid  down 
some  principle  ot  working  the  telegraphs  in  con- 
nection with  the  working  of  the  Post  Office,  all 
these  minor  details  would  disaupear  practically 
in  the  working? — What  I  fina  in  practice  is» 
that  in  all  very  large  concerns  they  are  worked 
in  separate  departments. 

4725.  With  regard  to  clerks,  I  think  your 
idea  was,  that  as  the  clerks  became  more  intelli- 
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gent  the^  might  do  Httle  repairs  at  the  telegi*aph 
stations  in  connection  with  the  instruments,  but 
as  a  matter  of  economy  and  possibly  of  policy 
also,  it  would  be  desirable  tnat  tlie  linesmen 
located  at  different  points  should  clean  the 
batteries,  inspect  the  instruments,  and  take 
chaxve  of  Uie  line,  so  as  to  do  what  you  called 
the  mrty  work;  and  that,  as  I  understand,  you 
think  would  be  practicallv  the  right  way  of 
continuing  to  work  the  telegraph  system  so  far 
as  all  country  olaces  are'  concerned  ? — I  believe 
it  to  be  so  unless  you  substitute  that  which 
would  practically  amount  to  a  revolution  in  the 
department ;  that  is  to  say,  instead  of  cheaply 
paid  local  ^ents  in  the  post  oifices,  you  substi- 
tuted highly  paid  clerks ;  then  you  get  the  true 
conditions  of  comparison  with  India,  and  I  think 
also  with  Australia. 

4726.  You  think  the  other  would  be  a  better 
state  of  things  as  matters  stand  now  ? — Yes,  I 
tiiink  it  would,  as  matters  now  stand. 

Dr.  Cameron. 

4727.  In  your  report  you  Speak  of  the 
ignorance  of  the  clerks  with  respect  to  testing 
operations:  "Reverting  to  the  testing  illustra- 
tion, we  have  found,  to  our  surprise,  that  abso- 
lutely erroneous  results  are  often  arrived  at  and 
recoraed,  and  that  self-evident  errors  so  recorded 
pass  without  notice,  simply  because  the  officers 
to  whom  the  duties  of  action  and  examination  are 
entrusted  are,  too  often,  ignorant  of  the  proper 
mode  of  discharging  them? — It  is  so. 

4728.  What  I  wished  to  ask  you  was  what  I 
asked  Mr.  Johnston  before,  although  he  could 
not  answer  me ;  what  is  your  opinion  with  refer- 
ence to  the  feasibility  of  exchanging  the  present 
schools  of  telegraphy  for  a  sort  of  staff  college, 
where  intelligent  clerks  would  receive  more  scien- 
tific instruction  ?  —  I  believe  that  something 
approximating  to  that  scheme  might  be  adopted 
witii  great  advant^e ;  and  I  may  add  this,  that  I 
believe  that  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the 
proper  technical  officer,  in  London,  it  might  be 
well  if  you  had  some  kind  of  special  school  of  an 
advanced  gi*ade,  through  which  you  could  pass  a 
<!ertain  number  of  Uie  more  intelligent  and  active 
of  your  clerks,  who  would  receive  certificates  as 
to  tlieir  possession  of  tlie  knowledge  imparted  to 
them.  !But  it  must  be  remembered,  after  all,  that 
a  very  much  smaller  quantity  of  actual  knowledge 
fhan  your  question  contemplates  is  needed  for  the 
minor  operations  of  the  oifices  scattered  through 
the  system  generally.  You  hardly  need,  for  the 
work  of  an  office  with  one  or  two  instruments, 
the  attfunments  that  a  staff  college  would  im- 

4729.  Where  did  this  deficiency  which  you 
alluded  to  in  your  report  occur? — I  think  it 
scarcely  refers  to  deficiencies  upon  the  part  of  the 
actual  derks  at  the  instruments.  I  speak  of  the 
records.  It  means  that  the  engineering  organiza- 
tion itself  in  the  country,  as  now  mounted,  is 
imperfect  for  its  purpose  ;  that  is  to  say,  that  the 
engineering  officers,  who  should  check  errors  of 
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the  kind,  we  find,  in  fact,  do  not  do  so.  The 
remark  applied  more  to  the  clerical  force  attached 
to  the  engineers  than  to  the  clerks  in  instrament 
rooms. 

4730.  Do  you  not  say  that  "the  officers  to 
whom  tiie  duties  of  action  and  examination  are 
entrusted  are  too  often  ignorant  of  the  proper 
mode  of  discharging  them"? — I  only  wish  to 
clear  myself  with  reference  to  the  particular  kind 
of  officers  I  am  speaking  of.  I  refer  to  clerks  in 
the  Divisional  Engineer's,  or  the  load  Superin- 
tendent's offices. 

4731.  The  Committee  have  had  an  officer  of 
the  Metropolitan  Division,  and  questioned  him 
with  reference  to  some  recommendations  you  have 
made  with  regard  to  the  Metropolitan  District; 
can  you  tell  the  Committee  what  recommenda- 
tions of  ^ours  have  been  carried  out  with  regard 
to  the  district,  and  what  have  not? — At  this 
moment  none  of  the  recommendations  in  that 
report  have  been  carried  out.  I  believe  that  the 
secretary  has  thought  it  better,  in  consideration  of 
the  appointment  of  this  Committee,  to  hold  over 
any  action. 

4732.  When  was  your  Kew)i-t  dated  ?~The 
first  portion  was  drawn  up  in  January  and  Feb- 
Tvaaj  of  this  yew,  and  the  second  portion  in 
March. 

4733.  In  your  Report  you  speak  about  a  con- 
ference of  telegraph  engineers,  which  took  place 
at  the  Westmmster  P^ace  Hotel  in  1870?— It 
was  a  conference  of  engineers  and  surveyors. 

4734.  And  you  refer  to  some  report  which 
was  drawn  up? — I  do. 

4735.  Has  that  been  handed  in  as  evidence? 
— I  think  it  has  been  handed  in, 

4736.  In  the  case  of  telegrams  handed  in  for  a 
station  after  the  hours  of  closing ;  are  those  tele- 
grams ever  sent  by  post  when  they  would  arrive 
as  soon  by  post  as  oy  wire  ? — To  say  that  they 
were  never  sent  bypost  is  more  than  I  could  ao 
with  certunty.  When  you  say,  "  after  the  hour 
of  closing,"  I  presume  you  mean  after  the  office 
to  which  the  mess^e  is  addressed  is  closed. 

4737.  AVhat  I  mean  is  this ;  when  the  office 
to  which  the  message  is  sent  is  closed,  and  the 
message  will  be  delivered  as  soon  by  post  as  by 
wire,  is  the  message  forwarded  by  post,  or  kept 
over,  and  sent  by  wire  ? — I  believe  it  is  sent  by 
wire,  but  you  must  not  take  my,  answer  as  very 
reliable. 

4738.  You  could  not,  in  that  case,  tell  me 
whether  the  same  form  has  gone  through,  and  a 
duplicate  taken,  as  when  the  message  is  trans- 
mitted by  wire  ? — I  cannot  tell,  as  a  matter  q{ 
personal  knowledge,  what  generally  happens  in 
tiiose  cases ;  but  they  must  ^  vei^  rare.  Let  me 
take  an  illustration.  You  hand  m  a  message  at 
nine  o'clock  in  the  evening  for  some  village  in 
the  country  where  the  office  is  closed.  By  the 
time  that  the  office  in  that  village  has  been 
closed,  it  is  too  late  to  send  your  letter  from 
London  that  night;  much  the  same  thing  would 
happen  eTerywhere  else ;  from  one  circumstance 
or  another  the  cases  must  be  Tenr  few,  so  that 
special  proriuon  for  them  is  not  called  for. 
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Chairman* 

4739.  You  are  Postmaster  and  Manager  of 

Telegraphs  in  Melbourne,  are  you  not?— I  was, 
but  I  have  retired  from  that  post.  I  have  been 
for  nearly  20  years  in  the  department. 

4740.  I  think  you  are  the  author  of  a  pamphlet 
vhich  I  see  is  dated  1866,  proposing  telegraphic 
reform  and  the  union  of  telegrwhs  mth  the 
Post  Office  ? — I  am,  and  long  before  that  I  had 
been  in  communication  with  the  Postmaster 
Generals  at  different  times,  suggesting  the 
«ame  thing. 

4741.  With  the  Duke  of  Montrose,  for 
example? — ^Yes. 

4742.  Are  you  generally  acquainted  with  the 
Australian  system  of  telegraphs? — Yes,  I  am, 
liaving  been  there  so  long,  nt>m  almost  the  first 
of  the  system  being  estaolished  in  Australia.  It 
-was  through  my  suggestion  that  it  was  combined 
villi  the  Post  Office  and  the  charge  reduced  to 
ihe  uniform  rate  which  is  now  established  there. 

4743.  The  tele^aphs  are  pretty  generally 
diffused  in  Australia,  are  they  not  ? — Yes,  they 
«re  throughout  all  the  colonies. 

4744.  Will  you  state  to  the  Committee  what  is 
ike  organisation  of  the  telegraph  system  in  Aus- 
tralia referring  to  each  considerable  town;  has 
each  consideraple  town  sub-offices  in  connection 
with  it? — The  organisation  is  slightly  different 
in  the  separate  colonies.  There  are  five  different 
colonies,  but  in  Victoria  (and  I  think  in  the 
others  they  are  following  the  same  system  as  far 
as  can  be;  the  system  is  this,  that  in  each  prin- 
cipal town  there  is  a  postal  telegraph  office,  the 
manager  of  which  superintends  the  different 
minor  offices,  and  the  district  is  arranged  just 
according  to  the  number  or  group  of  towns  within 
a  certain  distance  around  it. 

4745.  Then  the  postmaster  of  each  considerable 
office  is  a  sort  of  inspector  and  manager  of  tlie 
district  sub-offices  under  him  ? — Yea,  that  is  so. 

4746.  Is  the  postmaster  responsible  both  for 
the  outdoor  and  indoor  maintenance  of  instru- 
ments and  lines  ? — He  is  not  immediately  respon- 
sible, but  he  in  all  cases  is  expected  to  report  to 
the  head  office  where  anj  important  fault  occurs ; 
but  in  the  case  of  anything  wnich  can  be  attended 
to  by  the  linemen  who  are  connected  with  the 
<^ce,  it  is  immediately  attended  to  by  them  under 
bis  supervision. 

4747.  What  I  meant  was  this :  are  the  line- 
men under  the  direction  of  the  postmaster,  or  are 
they  under  the  direction  of  engineers  from  the 
central  office  ? — The  linemen  are  under  the  im- 
mediate direction  of  t^e  postmaster  in  the  country 
cbstncts. 

4748.  For  instance,  in  Melbonme? —  Mel- 
bourne is  the  central  district.  We  will  take 
Beechworth  as  an  example ;  the  linemen  at 
Becchworth  are  immediatg^y  under  the  manager 
of  the  telegraph  office  at  Beechworth ;  at  the 
same  time  the  postmaster  of  that  place  is  respon- 
Nble  to  the  Melbourne  office  wim  regard  to  the 
duties  which  he  requires  frmn  his  linemen,  and 
makes  reports  upon  all  matters  tliat  are  imme- 
diately required  to  be  done. 

4749.  But  generally  in  a  country  district  the 
poetmaster  maintains  all  ordinary  repairs  out  of 
doors  as  well  as  indoras  ? — ^Yes. 
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4750.  Do  you  require  the  postmaster  then  to  ^^^fi^ 
know  both  the  practice  and  tne  theory  of  tele-     30  May 
graphy? — Yes,  to  know  the  theory  to  a  certwin  1876. 
extent,  and  we  appoint  no  postmasters  now  who 

are  not  tlioroughly  conversant  with  the  practical 
part  of  telegraphy.  I  mean  not  only  as  far  as 
manipulating  the  instrument  goes,  but  certain 
elements  of  electricity  which  may  be  required  in 
superintending  an  omce  and  the  lines  about. 

4751.  Has  the  postmaster  to  undergo  any 
examination  in  telegraphy  before  he  is  appointed  ? 
— None  are  appomted  unless  they  have  gone 
through  an  examination  in  telegraphy. 

4752.  I  think  that  what  are  equivalent  to 
surveyors  in  this  country  are  called  inspectors 
with  you,  are  they  not  ?—  Yes,  they  are. 

4753.  Have  you  any  inspectors  under  the  old 
postal  system  who  are  not  much  acquainted  witii 
telegrajphy? — Yes,  we  have  some;  bat  others 
agam  have  made  themseWes  to  a  great  extent 
conversant  with  it.  • 

4754.  Are  any  new  inspectors  or  surveyors 
appointed  to  districts  without  having  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  tela^ph^  as  well  as  postal  dunes  ? 
— No ;  and  I  beUeve  it  is  the  intention  not  to 
appoint  any  inspectors  who  are  not  thoroughly 
converaant  with  the  two  subjects. 

4755.  Have  you  any  schools  for  operators; 
that  is  to  aay,  what  we  call  clerks,  you  call 
operators  ?  —  Yes,  we  have  schools  for  the 
operators. 

4756.  What  do  you  teach  the  operators  in 
those  schools  ? — We  teach  them  the  elements  of 
electricity  so  far  as  it  may  be  connected  with 
telegraphy  and  the  manipulation  of  the  instru- 
ments, especially  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  currents  ^^ass  through  the 
instmments,  Uie  way  of  miuntaining  the  batteries, 
the  different  causes  of  error,  the  wa^  of  finding 
them  out,  and  the  reasons  of  faults  m  lines,  and 
so  forth. 

4757.  You  would  not  be  satisfied  if  the 
education  of  a  clerk  was  merely  as  to  the 
mechanical  use  of  the  instrument,  without  under- 
standing intelligently  what  he  was  doing? — 
Certainly  not ;  although  I  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  there. may  not  be  some  in  the  service  already 
who  are  not  very  conversant  witii  the  subject. 

4758.  But  in  any  new  appointments  you  afe 
verr  careful  ? — Yes,  we  are  very  careful  in 
mating  new  appointments. 

4759.  What  is  the  chance  of  a  career  for  a 
good  telegraph  operator  in  the  service  ? — We 
vrill  take  a  good  telegraph  operator  first  entering 
the  service.  There  are  two  classes;  one,  those 
l^t  have  passed  the  Civil  Service  examination, 
which  is  something  of  the  same  kind  as  the  matri- 
culation examination  in  the  University  at  Mel- 
bourne ;  and  the  other,  those  that  have  not  passed. 
Those  that  have  not  passed  are  called  operators; 
they  enter  at  a  small  rate  of  pay,  which  is  quickly 
advanced  according  to  effidency  in  Uie  manipu- 
lation of  the  instruments,  and  ultimately  have 
tiie  expectation  of  becoming  managers  of  the 
minor  offices.  The  sub-offices,  of  which  there 
are  a  great  number,  have  operators  in  charge 
acting  as  telegraph  officers,  but  not  as  superin- 
tendents over  omer  offices;  but  if  a  man  has 
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Chairman — continued, 
passed,  or  Bubsequently  passes  the  Civil  Service 
examination,  he  can  enter  into  the  highest  posi- 
tions in  the  service. 

4760.  Do  vou  find  that  there  is  a  great  desire 
on  the  part  of  the  operators  to  pass  through  the 
higher  examination? — Yes,  there  have  been  a 
good  many  cases,  where  they  have ;  but  I  think, 
as  a  rule,  they  have  been  content  with  becoming 
managers  of  the  minor  offices. 

4701.  Since  you  introduced  a  better  instruction 
into  your  schools,  and  thereby  obtained  a  more 
intelligent  class  of  clerks,  have  you  found  any 
diminution  in  the  number  of  faults  in  the  offices, 
and  in  the  wires? — Very  much  so.  At  first,  we 
even  allowed  the  managers  and  postmasters  to 
continue  in  office  while  being  unacquainted  with 
telegraphy,  but  we  fonnd  that  this  caused  so 
much  error  and  so  much  expense  in  the  correction 
of  faults  which  really  occurred  in  many  cases  in 
the  office,  that  a  new  nile  was  adopted,  and  no 
postmasters  were  allowed  to  retain  their  office 
tmless  they  had  made  themselves  fully  conversant 
with  the  elements  of  electricity,  and  the  necessary 
telegraph  knowledge. 

4762.  And  the  economy  resulting  from  such 
better  icnowledge  amongst  ^our  postmasters  has 
been  very  considerable,  has  it  not  ? — Yes,  it  has 
been  very  considerable,  because  now  in  an  office 
we  are  not  compelled  to  have  two  heavily  paid 
officers ;  one,  the  postmaster,  and  the  other,  the 
telegraph  manager,  who  expected  almost  the  same 
pay  as  the  postmaster  who  did  not  understand 
telegraphy,  but  we  have  in  all  offices  a  manager 
understanding  both  duties,  with  sorters  for  the 
Post  Ofhce  and  operators  for  the  Telegraph  Office 
on  comparatively  small  pay  under  him. 

4763.  I  wish  urom  your  experience  in  Australia 
to  know  whether  you  have  any  suggestions  to 
make  to  the  Committee  with  regard  to  increasing 
the  facilities  to  the  public,  or  economy  to  the 
department;  first,  with  reference  to  the  10-word 
telegrams;  have  ^ou  any  experience  of  them? 
— I  nave,  and  I  think  that  in  almost  all  cases  of 
private  tel^rams,  it  is  fully  sufficient  to  send  10 
words  in  a  message  leaving  out  the  address  of  the 
sender,  which  is  very  seldom  required,  and,  when 
necessary,  should  fairly  be  paid  for  as  part  of  the 
message ;  that  would  almost  reduce  tiie  number 
of  words  in  a  message  to  one-half,  and  enable  tiie 
lines  to  take  double  the  amount  of  buuness.  It 
would  also  expedite  the  messages,  as  each  message 
would  only  take  about  one-half  the  time  in  for- 
warding, and  the  present  staff  of  clerks  would  be 
able  to  transmit  double  tiie  number  of  telegrams. 

4764.  Have  you  10-word  telegrams  in  Aus- 
tralia ? — Yee,  we  have. 

4765.  What  is  the  cost  of  them?— One 
shilling. 

4766.  Is  that  equivalent  to  a  less  sum  of 
money  in  Knglaud? — I  should  think  it  was 
equivalent  to  about  Qd.  in  England. 

4767.  Have  some  experiments  been  made  with 
regard  to  your  Australian  telegrams  in  the  way 
of  sending  them  out  without  envelopes? — Tes, 
we  have  tried  that,  and  it  is  proposed  to  adc^t 
the  plan,  1  believe,  throughout  the  colony. 

4768.  Would  you  explaiu  to  the  Committee 
how  that  would  act  as  a  saving  of  time ;  tiie  ad- 
dress upon  your  forms  is  written  on  the  back,  is  it 
it  not? — Asthe  message  comeson  the  wire,  the  clerk 
taking  off  the  message  instead  of  writing  the  name 
and  address  on  the  front  of  tiie  telegram  ftarm. 


Chairman — continued, 
writes  it  on  the  back,  and  then  turns  over  the 
message,  and  writes  the  message  aa  usual,  and  if 
the  form  is  made  in  such  a  way  as  to  fold  with 
an  adhesive  corner,  be  can  close  the  message 
up.  Time  is  saved  in  addressing  envelopes^ 
and  the  expense  of  the  envelopes  is  also  saved^ 
which,  I  think,  may  be  reckoned  at  nearly 
2^  per  cent,  upon  the  gross  revenue  from  tiie 
department. 

4769.  Do  you  refer  to  the  cost  of  the  stationery 
only? — No,  I  mean  to  say  that  the  saving  ot 
clerks*  time  and  th^  saving  of  expense  in  the 

envelopes  will  be,  I  think,  equal  to  2^  per  cent, 
upon  the  1  s.  for  the  telegram.  It  would  be  a 
saving  of  nearly  6  d.  in  20  messages,  which  would, 
of  course,  be  a  saving  of  2^  per  cent,  in  the  gross 
revenue. 

4770.  You  say  that  the  clerk  to  whom  a  tele- 
gram is  sent  loses  no  time,  because,  instead  of 
putting  the  address  upon  the  front,  he  at  onoe 
puts  it  upon  the  back  ? — Yes. 

4771.  That  the  original  telegrun  is  sent  out 
instead  of  putting  it  in  an  envelope  and  ro- 
addressiog  it  ? — Yes,  and  also  1  may  say  there  is 
an  advantage  in  this  way,  that  it  promotes  the 
secrecy  of  a  tele^am.  Instead  of,  as  at  present, 
the  telegrams  bemg  conveyed  openly  b^  the  mes- 
senger, taking  them  on  to  the  booking  clerk 
to  book,  and  then  again  to  another  clerk  to  write 
out  the  address  of  we  envelopes,  it  is  all  done  by 
the  receiver  of  the  telegram  at  once,  and  folded 
up.  The  check  is  placed  upon  the  exterior  in- 
stead of  upon  the  interior  of  the  wrapper.  The 
booking  clerk  receives  the  telegram  closed  up ;  he 
sees  notiiing  of  its  contents,  and  it  saves  entirely  the 
time  of  the  clerk  who  would  address  the  envelope. 
It  also,  I  might  say,  prevents  a  class  of  mistakes 
which,  to  my  knowledge,  very  often  occur  in  the 
department,  that  is  to  say,  writing  ufton  the  en- 
velope the  wrong  address,  or  putting  the  telegram 
in  a  wrong  envelope. 

4772.  In  such  a  system  yon  would  have  no 
duplication  of  telegrams  ?---Of  course,  if  you 
wanted  a  duplicate  of  a  telegram  it  would  be 
taken  in  the  first  instance ;  before  the  olerk  closed 
it  up,  it  would  have  to  be  duplicated  'on  a  simi- 
lar form. 

4773.  Have  ^ou  any  special  chaiges  for  ex- 
pr^  messages  m  Australia?— Ko,  we  have  not, 
one  of  the  reasons  for  our  not  requiring  to  adopt 
the  plan  of  express  messages  is,  that  we  have  not 
so  large  a  population  in  Australia  as  to  rush  the 
wires  so  much  as  to  necessitate  the  paying  of  any 
extra  charge  for  any  precedence  in  the  matter. 

4774.  If  you  had  such  a  rush,  would  yoa 
think  such  express  charges  justifiable  or  advis- 
able ? — I  tiiink  they  would  to  a  certain  extent, 
so  long  as  they  did  not  take  precedence  of  other 
messages  which  had  been  a  certain  time  in  the 
office. 

4775.  Have  you  a  double  charge  for  telegrams 
after  any  hour  in  the  evening,  or  on  Sundays  ? — 
Yes,  we  have  an  extra  charge  after  eight  in  the 
evening,  or  before  eight  in  the  morning,  and  era 
Sundays. 

4776.  What  is  the  cha^e  ? — In  some  of  the 
colonies  it  is  a  double  cbuge,  and  in  otiiers  half 
as  much  again. 

4777.  Have  you,  from  your  experience,  any 
suggestions  to  give  to  the  Committee  with  refer- 
ence to  increased  facilities  for  delivering  and  col- 
lecting telegrams  through  pillar  boxes? — Yes,  I 

think 
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think  that  a  neat  amount  of  facility  might  be 
afforded  for  ^rwardiag  telesrams  by  adoptioff  a 
form  something  rimitar  to  the  form  I  have  de- 
scribed for  a  telegram  which  has  been  received 
for  delivery.  Any  of  the  public  bmng  able  to 
obtun  the  forms  could  write  the  meeea^  on  it, 
and  fold  np.  The  back  being  addressed  in  print, 
'*To  the  nearest  telegraph  office."  This  form, 
acfter  affixing  the  stamp  for  the  charge,  could  be 
poeted  either  at  any  the  receiving  boxes,  or  if  it 
u  found  impoesible  to  clear  the  ordmary  receiving 
lM»es  so  onen,  there  might  be  established  a  cer- 
tain number  of  receiving  boxes  specially  for  tele- 
grams which  should  be  cleared  at  least  every  half 
Hour  in  important  parts,  or  every  hour  in  less 
important  parte.  That  would  tiien  have  the  effect 
of  bringing  the  whole  system  to  the  doors  of  the 
pablio  more  than  it  is  at  present,  because  in  many 
<ja0eB  telegrams  would  be  sentif  it  were  very  con- 
venient and  easy  to  forwu-d  them.  Frequently 
the  fact  of  having  to  send  any  distance  to  a  tele- 
graph office  induces  the  person  who  had  first 
oontemplated  the  sending  of  a  telegram  to  aay, 
"  Never  mind,  I  will  send  a  letter." 

4778.  You  wish  to  make  the  telegraph  more 
of  a  domestic  instatulion  like  the  ordinary  postal 
letter?— Yes. 

4779.  And  you  think  that  persons  with  a  half 
hour's  clearing  of  such  pillars  would  be  in  many 
cases  content  with  such  a  mode  of  collection  ? — 
Yea.  I  tldnk  the  nujority  of  telegrams  are  not 
of  such  an  ni^ent  character  as  to  neoesmtate  tb«r 
being  forwarded  within  a  very  short  space  of 
time.  I  think  if  people  knew  their  telegrams 
would  be  forwarded  within  an  hour  it  would 
flt^Bfioe  for  the  great  majoritv  of  telegrams ;  those 
tiiat  were  mwe  urgent  would,  perhaps,  be  sent  to 
the  offices  and  save  the  delay. 

4780.  Do  your  Australian  telegraphs  now  pay  ? 
— ^Yes,  they  now  pay  in  Victoria,  but  they  used 
not ;  they  used  to  be  a  burden  upon  the  revenue 
while  our  charges  were  high ;  it  was  a  long  time 
before  I  could  induce  the  different  treasurers  of 
Ae  colony  to  see  the  advantage  of  reducing  the 
rate,  and  at  last  it  was  only  lowered  in  a  measure, 
but  we  found  the  revenue  then  almost  fell  off 
from  what  it  was  before. 

4781.  What  was  the  charge  previously? — It 
was  a  varyii^  chai^  <^  fi     4 1.,  3    and  2  s. 

4783.  Acoording  to  the  number  of  words  ? — 
No,  not  cmly  according  to  the  number  of  words, 
but  acoording  to  the  distance. 

4783.  Wluit  is  the  chai^  now? — It  was  then 
lowered  almoat  uniformly  to  2  <.  and  3  «. 

4784.  Did  it  not  pay  at  that  rate  ?— It  did  not 
pay,  and  we  then  lowered  the  charge  to  I «., 
wuch,  I  think,  ma^  be  reckoned  at  about  the 
same  value  as  6     in  Bngland. 

478.'}.  At  that  rate  the  service  pays  better  than 
it  did  under  the  higher  rates? — At  that  rate  the 
■ervice  has  beoi  nude  to  pay ;  each  year  it  is 
increasing. 

4786.  Does  the  Foet  Office  produce  a  good 
revenue  independently  of  the  telegraphs  ?— -I'he 
Post  Office  would  have  a  good  revenue  but  for 
the  large  amount  that  we  pay  as  subsidy  to  the 
J?eninsular  and  Oriental  Company  for  our  English 
letters;  we  pay  them  90,000/.  a  year,  wnich 
greatly  reduces  our  postal  revenue,  but  exclusive 
of  that,  our  inland  posUl  service  pays  ver^  well. 
I  should  wish  to  say,  with  regard  to  reducing  the 
rate  on  telegrams,  tiut  we  found  it  brought  in 
quite  a  different  class  of  tel^ranuy  the  domestic 
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telegrams ;  in  fact,  the  telegrams  whidi  tlic  gene- 
ral public  themselves  sent,  The-reduction  of  tite 
rate  brought  in  so  large  a  number  of  these  that  it 
enabled  the  department  to  become  remunerative, 
but  while  the  rate  was  kept  up  it  was  only  those 
more  important  telegruns  that  were  compelled  to 
be  sent  that  we  received,  and  by  reducing  the  rate 
only  a  little  we  found  that  it  did  not  bring  in  the 
general  public  telegrams,  while  it  reduced  the  rate 
that  the  ordinary  telegrams  were  usually  charged. 
And  I  really  tlunk  that  it  may  be  looked  upon 
in  regard  to  England  in  somewhat  the  same  light, 
that  if  the  whole  public  were  brought  in  by  re- 
ducing the  rate  to  a  lower  figure,  the  service  would 
beoome  remunerative. 

4787.  You  think  that  such  a  plan  would  tap  a 
new  source  of  supply  ? — I  do. 

Mr.  Ciibitt. 

4788.  Did  you  notice  any  corresponding  dimi- 
nution in  the  number  letters  at  the  time  yon 
reduced  the  rate  ? — Not  the  least. 

Mr.  John  Hohna, 

4789.  How  long  is  it  since  this  cheap  system 
was  introduced  ? — I  think  the  cheap  system  was 
introduced  in  1870. 

4790.  Has  the  revenue  increased  year  by 
year  ? — Yes,  it  has  increased  year  by  year. 

4791.  Has  the  Press  any  exceptional  advan- 
tages over  the  general  public  ? — Yes,  it  has  con- 
siderable advantages. 

4792.  What  are  those  advantages? — In  the 
different  colonies  there  are  different  systems; 
one  is  that  thev  charge  a  half  rate,  another  is 
that  50  words  would  be  sent  for  the  ordinary 
charge  of  10  words ;  but  that  is  not  the  same 
throughout  the  colony. 

4793.  Which  colony  do  you  refer  to?— The 
colony  of  Victoria. 

4794.  I  think  you  stated  that  postmasters 
generally  understood  telegraphy,  or  at  least  that 
vou  did  not  api>oint  new  poetnusters,  unless  they 
did  understand  it  ?~I  think  we  not  only  did  not 
appoint  new  ones,  but  those  that  did  not  know 
telegraphy,  when  it  was  proposed  to  combine  the 
system,  were  removed  to  the  head  office,  and  a 
person  either  forwarded  from  the  head  office  wlu> 
did  understand  telegraphy,  or  the  manager  of 
the  tele^aphs,  if  there  was  a  manager  of  Tele- 
graphs in  tne  district,  was  appointed  postmaster, 
because  the  duties  of  a  postmaster  are  very  easily 
understood,  whereas  those  of  the  telegri^^s 
require  a  littie  longer  time. 

4795.  Would  it  not  be  possible  that  a  post- 
master who  did  not  understand  telegraphy,  might 
in  a  short  time  understand  it  sufficiently  to  be 
able  to  retfun  his  position?-— A  good  deal  de- 
pends on  the  age  of  tiie  person ;  the  manipulation 
of  the  telegraph  is  not  eanly  learned  oy  men 
over  a  certain  age. 

4796.  You  suggested  that  it  might  be  well  to 
have  a  system  ofsending  messages  through  the 
pillar  boxes  ? — Yes. 

4797.  I  suppose  in  such  a  case  you  would  have 
a  payment  by  stamps  ? — Yes,  in  that  case  the 
payment  womd  be  by  stamps. 

4798.  Have  you  a  svstem  of  payment  by 
stamps  now  in  Australia  ? — We  have. 

Colonel  Alexander* 

4799.  You  stated  that  more  urgent  telegrams 
should  be  dispatched,  in  priority  to  others  which 
might  be  sent  at  a  more  moderate  rate ;  who  is 
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to  be  the  judge  of  the  urgency  of  the  telegram  ? 
— That  would  be  decided  \>j  the  payment  of  aa 
additional  sum  upon  the  telegram. 

4800.  Do  you  think  that  the  public  would  be 
satisfied  with  the  delay  of  an  hour  in  the  trans- 
mission of  a  telegram  ? — 1  think  so  in  most  cases ; 
I  do  not  mean  delay  in  the  office  of  an  hour,  but 
I  meant  that,  if  forwarding  a  telegram  at  11 
o'clock,  it  arrived  at  its  destmation  by  12  o'clock, 
the  public  might  be  satisfied. 

4801.  But  now  can  a  person  be  certain  that 
his  telegram  would  be  sent  off  within  the  time 
promised  ?— It  is  never  in  any  case  certain,  they 
are  obliged  to  take  their  turn;  but  arrangements 
should  be  made  to  prevent  the  likelihood  of  a 
longer  delay. 

4802.  Do  not  you  think  that,  if  such  a  system 
were  adopted,  it  would  gve  rise  to  constant  com- 
plaints and  disputes  ?— With  regard  to  the  delay 
of  an  hour,  of  course  it  would  oe  only  in  con- 
nection with  the  telegrams  posted  in  receiving 
boxes.  The  persona  know  themselves  when  post- 
ing that  the  receiving  boy  will  not  be  cleared  for 
a  certain  time.  I  do  not  refer  to  those  messages 
which  will  be  taken  to  the  telegraph  offices,  but  I 
think  that  by  an  additional  charge  for  urgent  tele- 
grams, if  the  office  were  not  allowed  to  detain 
other  telegrams  which  had  abeadv  been  in  the 
office  for  more  tlum  10  minutes,  uat  would  not 
have  the  effect  of  causing  any  dissatisfaction. 

Mr.  B^ley. 

4803.  You  stated  that  you  had  schools  for  in- 
struction for  electricity  and  telegraphy ;  would 
you  state  where  those  schools  exist? — At  the 
public  library  there  is  a  large  room  at  Mel- 
bourne for  that  purpose,  and  in  ether  colonies  in 
different  rooms  which  are  available  for  the 
purpose. 

4804.  Are  those  Government  schools  ? — Tes, 
they  are  Government  schools. 

4805.  You  could  not  tell  the  Committee,  per- 
haps, what  ntunber  of  pupils  you  have  in  one  of 
tiiose  schools  ? — ^At  any  one  given  time  I  do  not 
remember  more  than  20  or  30. 

4806.  Do  those  pupils  make  a  payment? — 
Tes. 

4807.  Weekly  or  monthly  as  the  case  may  be  ? 
—They  make  a  payment,  I  think,  of  either  one 
guinea  or  three  gmneas  a  quarter ;  I  think  the 
chaise  has  been  reduced  lately  to  1  /.  1  <. 

4808.  Do  the  schuols  practically  support  them- 
selves?—I  think  they  do. 

4809.  You  also  stated  that  the  postmasters 
now,  before  receiving  an  appointment  as  such, 
must  be  examined  ? — They  must  have  passed  an 
examination  at  some  time. 

4810.  Where  and  by  whom?— By  the  Civil 
Service  examiners,  and  also  by  the  superinten- 
dent of  telegraphs;  he  is  the  officer  generally 
appointed  for  the  purpose  of  examining  in  tel^a- 
pny  and  the  necessary  elements  of  electricity. 

4811.  From  whom  they  receive  a  certificate? 
—Yes. 

4812.  Could  you  state  the  cost  per  mile  of 
laying  down  the  lines  in  the  colonies  of  Australia 
generally? — I  could  hardly  say,  because  of 
course  the  cost  per  mile  is  so  very  different  in 
different  ports  of  the  colony.  For  instance, 
vhere  carti^e  is  high,  it  enormously  enhances  the 
cost,  and  in  a  country  where  it  is  about  1,000 
miles  across,  and  where  materials  have  to  be 
oarted,  the  cost  is  very  heavy;  whereas  near 
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towns,  or  near  where  rsulways  are»  the  cost  is 
less. 

4813.  Do  you  know  the  extent  of  mileage  of 
telegraph  lines  now  existing  in  Australia? — I 
shoiUd  say  from  20,000  to  25,000  miles ;  that  is 
in  the  several  colonies. 

4814.  What  was  the  entire  cost  of  laying  those 
lines? — One  tine  was  a  very  expennve  one ;  that 
which  ran  from  South  Australia  to  Port 
Darwin.  The  entire  cost  in  New  South  Wales 
for  the  7,500  miles  in  that  colony  amounted  to 
238,129/.  The  total  cost  in  Victoria  for  5,000 
miles,  including  the  building  of  offices,  was 
359,265/.  But  a  great  portion  of  these  lines 
were  put  up  when  lalraur  was  very  high  in  the 
colonies,  and  imder  exceptional  circumstances. 
Lines  are  now  erected  at  very  much  less  cost. 

4815.  With  regard  to  the  rates,  you  stated, 
in  repl^  to  an  honourable  Member,  tiuit  the  last 
reduction  in  the  rates  was  in  1870  ? — It  was,  I 
believe, 

4616.  That  was  a  reduction  from  2  «,?— From 
a  varied  charge  of  2  s.  and  4  «.  to  1  «.  uni£»mly 
for  10  words,  exclusive  of  the  address. 

4817.  Does  that  10  words  include  the  address 
of  the  person  to  whom  the  telegram  is  sent?— 
No,  yon  send  10  words,  and  you  also  send  the 
•name  and  address  of  the  addressee,  but  not  of  the 
sender. 

4818.  Are  the  addresses  limited?— Yes,  the 
address  and  signature  must  not  exceed  10 
wends ;  or,  if  exceeding,  must  be  pud  for. 

4819.  Can  you  give  the  Committee  the 
amnunt  of  increase  from  period  to  period  which 
has  been  the  result  of  the  reduction  of  the 
rates? — I  will  give  the  joint  revenues  derived 
from  telegrams  in  the  three  older  colonies.  New 
South  Wales,  Victoria,  and  South  Australia,  for 
the  four  periods,  1867-68,  when  a  small  reduction 
was  made ;  1870,  when  the  reduction  to  1 5.  took 
place ;  and  1874,  after  a  few  years*  experience  in 
the  reduction. 


1867. 

1868. 

1870; 

1671. 

Total  Tel^rapb  1 

revenue    for  [ 
the  three  Co- 
loniflB  -  -J 

70,000 

£. 
70,169 

£. 
75,831 

£.  - 

140^ 

Total  Namber\ 
of  MesMffes  •/ 

488^289 

519^ 

821,901 

1,698^ 

4820.  Your  telegrams,  I  j>resume,  are  paid  bv 
stamps  being  affixed  invariably  to  the  telegraph 
form  whether  it  is  in  the  office  or  by  the  sender? 
—Yes. 

4821.  Are  those  special  stamps? — No^  they  are 
the  ordinary  postage  stamps. 

4822.  But  still  you  have  no  difficulty  while 
uung  postage  stamps  in  ascertaining  the  amount 
taken?— No,  by  diar^ng  the  Telegnph  Office  for 
them. 

4823.  In  your  opinion,  is  not  that  a  very  much 
more  desirable  mode  of  dealing  with  the  matter 
in  reference  to  the  public  than  having  two  classes 
of  stamps?— I  think  so. 

Dr.  Cameron. 

4824.  You  mentioned  that  the  postmasters 
who  did  not  get  themselves  up  in  telegraphy 
were  not  allowed  to  retain  office,  and  that  in 
certain  cases  they  were  drafted  to  tiie  head  c^ce  ? 
— Yes,  whenever  there  was  room  to  draQ  them ; 
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if  not  they  were,  I  think,  retired  from  the  ser- 
vice ;  I  do  not  think  there  were  auy  really  efH- 
cient  men  for  whom  they  did  not  find  posts  in 
the  office. 

4825.  Any  that  were  not  so  utilised  were  re- 
tired ;  were  they  retired  on  pensions  ? — In  some 
cases  they  were  retired  on  pensions,  and  in  somo 
oases  on  allowance,  according  to  the  time  they 
had  been  in  the  service. 

4826.  You  found  it  actually  cheap^  to  get  rid 
of  those  postmasters  who  did  not  acquire  a  Know- 
ledge of  telegraphy,  and  were  not  of  such  ability 
as  to  render  themselves  particularly  useful  in 
other  departments  than  to  keep  them  on  ? — I  do  not 
know  of  manv  instances  of  its  having  been  done, 
because  at  tne  time  we  did  this  we  opened  also 
postal  savings  banks,  and  most  of  the  postmasters 
we  had  removed  from  the  country  for  not 
beinjg  acquainted  with  telegraphy,  were  appointed 
to  offices  in  the  Post  Office  Savings  Bank,  pro- 
vision was  made  for  them;  I  do  not  remember  a 
case  in  which  any  man  was  pensioned  off  for  that 
cause  ^one. 

4827.  What  is  the  superior  organization  of  the 
Post  Office? — Under  the  Postmaster  General 
is  an  officer  who  holds  the  rank  of  Deputy  Post- 
master General,  aud  General  Superintendent  of 
Telegraphs  in  one  person. 

4828.  Is  it  tLnnn  aud  non  that  he  should  know 
something  about  telegraphy? — In  this  instance 
he  does  not  because  ue  was  the  Deputy  Post- 
master General,  prior  to  that  arrangement.  In 
New  South  Wales,  the  next  colony  In  importance 
to  Victoria,  there  is  a  secretaipr  to  the  Post  Office, 
and  immediately  next  to  hun  is  the  Superin- 
tendent General  of  Tel^^^hs. 

482y.  And  is  the  Supermtendent  General  of 
Telegraphs  a  practical  man  ? — He  is  a  practical 
man.  In  Victoria,  next  to  the  Deputy  Post- 
master General,  who  acts  as  General  Superinten- 
dent of  Telegraphs,  is  the  Inspector  of  the  Postal 
and  Telegraph  Service  who  is  a  practical  Tele- 
graph Engineer. 

4830.  Has  he  practically  the  control  of  the 
Tele^aph  Department? — No ;  he  has  merely  the 
practical  superintendence  of  the  whole  of  the 
lines  and  r^rts  to  the  head  of  the  de{»rtment 
who  is  the  Deputy  Postmaster  General 

4831.  Who,  of  course,  agun  reports  to  the 
Postmaster  General  ? — Yes. 

4832.  Koughly  speaking,  what  is  the  average 
length  of  line  over  which  a  message  is  sent  in 
Victoria? — Victoria,  although  the  principal  of 
the  colonies,  is  the  smallest  in  area  of  any  of 
them ;  I  do  not  think  in  that  colony  we  hare 
more  than  300  miles,  bat  it  is  connected  with  the 
lines  of  the  other  colonies;  there  are  about  1,200 
miles  of  line  to  Queensland,  and  about  600  to 
South  Australia,  and  through  South  Australia,  it 
is  about  1,500  or  1,600  miles  to  Port  Darwin,  and 
again  through  South  Australia  about  1,200  miles 
or  more  to  Western  Australia. 

4833.  Is  the  tariff  you  speak  of,  namely,  1 
inter-colonial? — It  has  been  adopted  now  b^ 
nearly  all  the  colonies,  and  the  rate  of  charge  is 
1 «.  for  a  message  to  the  border  of  each  colony, 
the  others  charging  1 «.  to  the  border  of  theira ; 
therefore,  a  message  from  Melbourne  to  South 
Australia  would  be  2«.;  1«.  going  to  the  Vic- 
toria Government,  and  If.  to  the  South  Australian 
Government. 

4834.  That  is  paid  at  the  Office  of  Becdpt,  is  it 
0.104. 
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not  ? — That  is  pud  at  the  Office  of  Receipt,  and 
adjusted  at  the  end  of  the  month. 

4835.  Do  they  allow  telegrams  received  in  the 
one  colony,  to  go  against  the  telegrams  received 
in  the  other?— It  adjusts  itself  in  that  way. 

4836.  There  is  an  account  kept  of  the  amount, 
is  there  not  Yes,  there'  is  on  account  kept  of 
the  amount. 

4837.  In  such  a  colony  as  Queensland,  what 
would  be  the  average  length  of  wire  over  which 
a  message  is  transmitted  ? — The  towns  generally 
surround  the  principal  town  within  from  20  to 
100  miles,  and  then  gradually  other  places  are 
formed  in  more  distant  parts  where  there  may 
happen  to  be  a  river  or  a  good  coast  line,  and 
l^en  a  series  of  other  towns  spring  up  around 
tiiat.  Some  ol^e  towns  in  QueensUnd  must  be 
nearly  500  miles  aput. 

4838.  But  I  suppose  the  length  over  which 
these  inter-colonifu  telegrams  are  transmitted, 
would  be  greater  than  the  length  over  which 
they  are  transmitted  in  this  country  ? — I  shoidd 
think  so  undoubtedly. 

4839.  Why  J  ask  you  that  question  is  this ; 
you  have  mentioned  the  1  s.  as  being  about 
equivalent  to  6  c/.  in  this  country ;  do  you  mean 
on  account  of  the  different  value  of  money  in  this 
country,  or  on  account  of  die  greater  length  of 
wire  over  which  the  message  is  transmitted  in  the 
Australian  colonies  ? — Both  in  a  measure ;  but  I 
am  speaking  more  especially  in  regard  to  the  value 
of  money ;  the  earnings  of  the  working  public 
being  larger  in  Australia,  the  wages  higher  there 
than  here,  the  estimation  of  money  is  less. 

4840.  You  are  aware  of  the  steps  which  are 
taken  in  dealing  with  a  telegram  in  this  countrv  in 
this  respect,  that  when  a  telegram  is  sent  in,  it  is 
copied  out;  it  is  then  transmitted  and  received 
by  a  clerk  who  writes  it  in  duplicate,  that  is  to 
say,  one  co^y  for  the  recipient  and  one  for  pre- 
servation ;  it  is  then  put  in  an  envelope  and  sent 
out ;  how  does  that  compare  witli  the  operations 
in  Australia  ? — ^We  make  no  copies  of  telegrams 
whatever,  except  the  ones  for  delivery ;  we  think 
it  is  much  more  advisable  not  to  do  so ;  that  a 
telegram  should  be  as  little  known  as  a  letter 
passing  through ;  the  fewer  people  who  know  the 
contents  or  see  or  keep  a  copy  of  it,  the  better. 

4841.  Do  you  transmit  direct  from  the  copy 
handed  in  by  the  forwarder,  and  send  out  tlie 
one  copy  made  by  the  operator  ? — Yes. 

4842.  And  you  do  not  book  the  address,  do 
you?— Yes,  we  enter  the  address  and  the  name 
from  our  telegrams;  of  course  we  have  one  copy 
always  in  the  office ;  the  copy  that  was  sent  into 
the  office. 

4843.  Do  you  use  the  Morse  printing  instru- 
ment ? — Yes. 

4844.  And  you  keep  the  ribbon  7  —  Yes, 
we  do. 

4845.  You  consider  that  a  sufficient  check 
upon  die  clerks  ? — Yes,  I  think  it  is  far  the  best 
check  that  you  can  possibly  have,  because  there 
is  the  message  as  it  was  sent,  The  message  which, 
was  put  in  for  transmission  is  also  in  the  office  for 
reference  to  if  required. 

4846.  What  do  you  do  in  the  case  ot  trans- 
mitted messages,  as  they  are  called  here  ;  a 
message  which  is  sent  to  one  office,  read  off,  and 
then  torwarded  i^un?— That,  of  course,  has  to 
be  copied  by  the  person  who  receives  it,  and 
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then  himded  to  the  other  officer  who  hae  to 
forward  it  through  another  wire. 

4.847.  le  the  form  that  you  use  larger  or 
nnaller  than  the  fonn  used  in  this  country  ?— I 
think  it  is  a  little  lai^r  than  ^e  form  used  in 
this  country. 

4848.  Has  your  form*  all  those  directions  which 
we  have  upon  our  form  ? — No,  we  simplify  that 
as  much  as  we  can,  because  we  think  that  the 
more  like  an  open  sheet  of  paper  it  is,  the  more 
easy  it  is  for  the  public  to  understand  what  they 
are  about;  because,  as  a  rule,  the  public  are 
rather  incapable  of  understanding  a  lot  of  rules 
and  particulars.  It  frightens  some  people,  or 
prevents  them  from  sending  tel^nuns,  unless  it 
IS  in  as  simple  a  form  as  possible,  like  a  sheet  of 
paper. 

4849.  Do  you  happen  to  hare  a  oop^  of  your 
form  in  your  possession? — I  am  afraid  I  have 
not. 

4850.  You  spoke  about  receiving  boxes  for 
telegrams ;  are  you  aware  that  there  was  a  system 
in  l£is  country  of  telegraph  cards  ? — No,  I  was 
not  aware  of  wat ;  but  I  think  the  cards  would 
be  objectionable,  as  not  providing  for  the  proper 
secrecy  of  the  telegrun,  which  the  forms  I  pro- 
pose would. 

4851.  What  sort  of  telegraph  posts  do  you  use 
in  Australia  ? — Generally  where  ^e  country 
permits,  we  use  the  wood  of  the  native  trees, 
but  in  a  great  number  of  parts  we  we  using  iron 
posts. 

4852.  What  is  the  life  of  a  wooden  post  as 
compared  with  an  iron  post? — I  think  that  a 
wooden  post  is  seldom  renewed  more  than  once 
in  five  or  six  years,  but  it  depends  very  mudi 
upon  where  they  are  placed,  because  there  is  the 
white  ant,  and  another  ant,  which  very  much 
i^ure  wqoden  posts  in  some  localities,  while  in 
otiiers  it  is  not  so. 

4853.  Wot^en  jwsts  in  Australia  should  be 
cheaper  than  in  this  country,  should  Uiey  not  ? — 
In  some  parts  where  there  are  forests,  of  course 
they  are  much  cheaper,  but  in  other  parts  where 
the  telegraph  poles  have  to  be  carted  any  distance, 
they  are  not  cheaper. 

4854.  Iron  is  dearer  there,  is  it  not? — Iron 
posts  would  be  dewer  there,  because  thev  would 
have  to  be  shipped  out  from  here,  but  the  extra 
charge  is  not  very  considerable  except  in  the 
matter  of  cart^e  to  distant  parts. 

4855.  How  (K)  you  get  your  stores  in  Victoria? 
— By  contract. 

4856.  Do  you  advertue  for  tenders  ?— We  ad- 
vertise for  tenders  once  a  year. 

4857.  You  get  all  your  stores  in  that  manner 
by  advertised  tenders  ? — Yes,  we  get  all  our 
stores  by  advertising  for  tenders ;  we  find  it  very 
much  cheaper  than  when  we  sent  to  the  agents 
general.  I  am  speaking  now  more  particmarly 
of  Victoria,  which  is  the  most  important  of  the 
colonies ;  some  of  the  other  colonies  still  forward 
orders  to  the  i^nts  general. 

4858.  Before  the  Grovemment  took  over  the 
telegraphs,  was  that  system  adopted?  —  The 
telegraph  system  was  always  under  the  Govern- 
ment before  tiie  Post  OfBce  took  it  over,  although 
in  a  separate  department. 

4859.  How  do  you  pay  the  railway  fare  of 
your  linemen  ? — In  our  case,  the  railways  being 
under  Govemmenty  we  g^ve  an  order  for  them  to 
go  free. 
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4860.  On  any  section  of  the  line?— Yes  ;  that 
is  in  consequence  of  the  railways  being  under 
Government,  but  I  may  mention  that  where 
coaches  are  still  in  existence,  where  there  are  not 
xbSX^j  lines,  we  make  it  a  proviacm  in  the  con^ 
tract  ror  carrying  the  mails  that  they  shall  always 
also  give  a  free  passage  to  any  inspector,  lineman, 
ot  person  connected  with  the  telegraph,  who  may 
be  required  to  go  up  to  inspect. 

4861.  Does  uiere  present  itself  to  you  uiy  im- 
pediment in  the  way  of  a  similar  i^stem  being 
adopted  upon  railways  in  this  coant^  in  Uie  case 
of  Uie  telegraph  system  ? — No,  I  think  it  should 
be  adopted.  We  found  that  it  did  not  increase 
in  the  least  the  price  we  had  to  pay  for  the  car- 
riage of  mails. 

4862.  You  sp<^e  of  the  high  rates  not  paying ; 
I  suppose  that  was  owing  to  lade  of  business  ?— 
Yes. 

4863.  And  to  the  wires  remaining  idle  during 
a  portion  of  the  day  ? — Yes. 

4864.  At  that  time,  I  supj^ose,  it  struck  you 
that  the  same  amount  of  wire,  and  the  same 
amount  of  derki^  could  do  a  very  much  larger 
amount  of  work  ? — Yes. 

4865.  Acting  upon  idea,  you  lowered  the 
rates  ?— Yes. 

4866.  The  result  was  probably  that  the  cost  per 
message  was  diminished  almost  in  the  proportion 
of  the  reductim  of  the  rates  ?~I  should  say  it 
would  be  so  on  most  of  the  lines,  excepting  those 
where  there  was  already  a  good  press  of  busi- 
ness. 

4867.  What  was  the  number  of  words  that 
were  transmitted  at  the  high  rate  ? — Ten  words. 

4868.  The  same  as  at  present?— Yes. 

4869.  The  average  price  would  probably  be 

about  2  «.  6  rf.,  would  it  not  ? — Yes ;  the  average 

£rice  would  be  about  2  a  6(2.,  or  swnewlut 
igher. 

4870.  As  the  telegraphs  did  not  pay  with  this 
average  price  of  2«.  6  it  is  evident,  is  it  not, 
that  each  message  must  have  coat  2  «.  6  and 
something  more  ? — ^You  must  not  take  it  in  this 
way.  At  that  time  wo  were  not  combined  with  the 
Post  Office;  therefore  we  had  highly-pud  officers  at 
each  of  the  towns  as  managers  of  the  tel^raphs ; 
now  we  have  altered  all  that.  It  is  under  the 
management  of  the  Post  Office ;  the  postmaster 
is  an  efficient  manager  of  the  telegraplu ;  he  gets 
paid  by  the  Post  Otfice,  and  we  only  have  to  pay 
a  certain  number  of  operators  and  linemen  ac- 
cording to  the  size  of  the  office,  and  those  opera- 
tors and  linemen  are  in  nearly  all  cases  c^ble 
of  assisting,  in  times  of  pressure,  the  buuness  of 
the  Post  Office ;  th^fore  it  hu  immensely  re- 
duced the  cost  of  the  service. 

4871.  In  making  the  bahmce-eheet  for  the 
telegraf^  system,  do  you  not  make  a  certain  charge 
for  accommodation  in  the  Post  Office ;  a  charge 
for  interest,  and  so  on? — Not  where  the  Telegraph 
Office  has  been  umply  removed  to  the  Post  C^fioej 
and  no  additional  accommodation  put  up.  There 
was  no  reason  to  chaise  to  the  Telegraph  Office 
any  sum  in  that  case,  because  we  oad  not  in- 
creased the  price  wluch  was  being  already  paid 
for  the  Poet  Office. 

4872.  In  making  out  your  telegrapUc  account, 
do  you  credit  yourself  with  the  sum  which  would 
be  paid  by  the  Government  departments  for 
messages  sent  by  them  if  they  had  not  the  power 
of  franking? — No,  we  keep  a  separate  account; 
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we  keep  an  account  of  the  number  of  mesBages 
salt  by  the  public,  and  ihe  amount  derived  from 
it,  and  of  the  number  sent  by  the  Goremment, 
and  the  duurge  which  would  bare  to  be  paid 
by  them  if  they  were  not  allowed  to  frank ;  but 
we  do  not  consider  that  as  part  of  the  revenue 
which  I  say  pays  now,  and  did  not .  pay 
before ;  it  would  pay  better  very  much ;  ont 
all  along  we  allowed  the  Govermnent  messages 
to  go  free;  but  in  a  case  lilie  Englud, 
where  the  telegr^h  system  formerly  was  not 
nnder  Government,  you  ought  to  take  credit  fin' 
tbe  aoiount  of  telegrams  forwarded  by  the 
Government.  In  some  of  tbe  oolonies  this  has 
been  so  fully  rec<^ised  that  the  Government  are 
regularly  charged,  and  pay  for  the  telegraots 
which  they  send;  diat  practice  has  not  been 
adopted  in  Victoria,  because  we  thought  it  use- 
less to  go  to  the  expense  of  selling  stamps  to  the 
Government,  when  the  Gt>vernment  would  a^ain 
have  to  be  re-credited  with  tbe  amonnt  derived 
from  the  sale. 

4873.  Have  vou  a  similar  account  with  the 
Post  OflSce  ? — No,  the  Government  frank  their 
letters  by  a  stamp  outside ;  we  keep  an  account 
of  the  number  of  the  letters,  bat  not  o£  the  cost  <^ 
them ;  in  most  cases  Government  letters  are  over 
the  single  rate. 

4874.  What  was  the  average  oo0t  of  the 
messages,  roughly  Sjpeaking,  after  the  telegraph 
system  was  worked  in  connection  with  the  Post 
Office,  before  the  last  redaction  which  you 
spoke  of?  

4875.  Wlien  was  the  Post  Office  first  worked 
in  connectwm  with  the  telegn^h  system  ? — It  was 
partially  oommenoed  to  be  worked  in  oonnection 
with  the  telegraph  system  in  1864  ;  bnt  I  do  not 
think  tikat  it  was  fully  so  worked  until  1670  or 
1871. 

Mr.  Leveson  Gower, 

4876.  I  suppose  the  proportion  of  telegraphic 
messi^es  to  letters  is  much  greater  in  Ansteilia 
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than  it  is  in  England? — I  do  not  know  the  pro- 
portion in  England. 

4877.  Would  it  not  naturally  be  so  from  the 
greater  length  of  distance  which  the  message  has 
to  be  toansautted  ? — I  shonld  say  it  ought  to  be 
so,  bnt  I  could  not  be  sure  without  further 
information.  I  think  in  Australia  it  varies  in 
the  different  o(^oniee  in  the  proportion  of  about 
1  to  130  to  1  to  2da 

4878.  When  the  chai^  for  telegrams  was  re- 
duced, did  that  afiect  sensibly  the  number  oi 
letters  ? — Not  sensibly  in  the  least ;  on  the  con- 
trary ;  but  I  ^onld  mention  that  Australia  is  a 
very  progressive  place,  therefiMe  e»xAi  year  the 
number  of  letters  would  rather  increase  in  any 
case ;  but  I  should  not  think  the  increase  in  tele- 
grams could  possibly  sensibly  affect  the  number 
of  letters. 

4679.  Did  I  understand  you  to  state  that  the 
Telegraph  and  Post  Office  aooonnts  were 
kept  quite  separate? — Yes,  although  we  only 
Ttse  tile  ordinary  stamp  to  pay  the  tele- 
graplue  messi^s,  still  we  keep  an  account 
of  how  many  of  those  stamps  are  used  for  tele- 
grams. 

4880.  From  which  departmentdoestheGovem- 
ment  receive  the  largest  amount  of  revenue  ? — 
From  the  Post  Office. 

4881.  And  there  is  a  very  great  extension  of 
the  telegraph  system  going  on  continually,  is 
there  not? — ^There  is, 

4882.  Upon  what  principle  is  that  extension 
made ;  is  an  extension  only  made  when  there  is 
a  pro4^ct  of  its  being  remunerative  ? — Yes,  and 
an  office  is  not  opened  at  any  particular  place 
where  there  is  any  fear  of  its  not  being  remune- 
rative without  the  peo^e  in  the  district  guaran- 
teeing  a  certain  sum. 

4883.  Is  that  often  pnt  in  practaoe  Ahnoet 
always,  and  we  find  that  the  peo]^  readily  come 
forward  to  guarantee  the  m<mey. 
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4884.  The  evidence  which  we  have  before  ns 
with  regard  to  the  Press  has  divided  itself  natu- 
rally into  two  parts :  the  loss  to  the  Post  Office 
by  tbe  system  of  running  the  words  t(^ther  in 
oounting,  and  the  avera^g,  and  the  loss  to  the 
Poet  Office  by  the  twopenny  rate ;  I  wish  to  ask 
you  with  regard  to  both  of  those  points.  With 
regard  to  the  first  you  think  you  have  power 
to  deal  with  that  under  the  Act  ? — Yes ;  we  think 
we  are  perfectly  able  nnder  the  Act,  to  carry  it 
out. 

4885.  What  was  the  reason  of  your  deferring  the 
change  from  the  1st  of  April  when  yon  intended 
to  introduce  it? — In  consequence  of  the  appoint- 
ment of  this  Committee,  we  thought  it  better  not 
to  carry  it  out  until  after  the  Committee  had 
reported. 

4886.  Mr.  Lovell  stated  to  the  Committee, 
that  in  1870  the  question  of  running  messages 
together  and  averting,  was  rtused  by  the  Press 
Assodation,  and  t^t  the  point  was  conceded  by 
Ae  Post  Office;  npon  that  occanon,  did  the 
Press  Association  contend  that  they  were  justi- 
fied in  asking  that  by  the  Act? — xfo,  they  did 
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not.  I  think  I  might  read  to  the  Committee  the 
grounds  upon  which  the  Press  Assodation  asked 
Uiat  the  mnning  t4^ther  and  counting  might 
be  adopted,  l^is  is  a  letter  signed  ny  Mr. 
Lovell  as  mani^r  on  behalf  of  the  chairman 
and  oommittee  of  management ;  it  is  dated  the 
6th  of  October  1869,  and  is  addressed  to  Mr. 
Scudamore.  One  of  the  paragraphs  is,  "And 
inasmuch  as  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
all  the  intelligence  supplied  by  the  Association^ 
ahotdd  reach  its  destination  at  the  earHest  prac- 
ticable moment,  each  clips  of  news  will  be  sent, 
not  in  one  continuous  telegr^,  but  in  several 
separate  telegrams ;  Reuters  news,  for  instance, 
will  be  forwarded  for  transmission,  scrap  by 
scraps  in  three  kinds  as  it  comes  in ;  by  three 
kuacw,  meaning :  1.  The  full  supply  to  the  Isurger 
newspapers  tn  all  news  fbrwaraed  by  Renter. 
2.  A  condeised  supply  which  is  sent  to 
the  smaller  newspapere ;  and  3.  A  summary 
which  is  sent  to  the  Exchanges.  **  Parlia 
mentary  news  will  be  furnished,  sheet  by  sheet,  in 
two  kinds,  as  it  is  written  ont ;  that  supply  is 
divided  into  two  kinds  for  tiie  same  reason ;  the 
D  l>  4  ^11 
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full  for  t}ie  larger  newspapers,  and  the  small  for 
the  smaller  newspapers.    "  Sporting  and  general 
news  will  follow  the  same  rule.   And  here  arises 
%  difficulty.   In  all  probability,  not  one  of  the 
tel^rams  above  referred  to,  will  be  capable  of 
being  counted  into  exact  groups  of  75  or  100 
words;  some  will  make  10  or  20,  or  40  or  50 
words  each ;  others  will  make  80  or  100,  or  120 ; 
1^  therefore,  each  telegram  is  charged  as  a  sepa- 
rate messa^,  the  Association  and  its  customers 
will  be  aenous  losers  on  each  day's  transactions. 
In  this  difficulty  the  Association  propose,  that  all 
telegrams  sent  under  each  separate  head  between 
the  hours  of  9  a.m.  and  6  p.m.,  and  all  the  tele- 
grams sent  under  each  separate  head  between  the 
nours  of  6  pjn.  and  9  a.m. " ;  in  the  one  case  it  is 
75  words,  and  in  the  other  100  words,  "  should  be 
counted  not  as  separate  messages,  but  as  one 
continuous  message."     This  proposition  is  based, 
as  the  Association  believes,  on  fairness,  and  they 
are  of  opinion  that  the  carrying  out  of  it,  while 
bringiug  the  news  service  up  to  the  highest  point 
of  efficiency  and  cheapness,  would  ahw  faciutate 
the  transaction  of  the  business  of  the  Telegraph 
Department.    The  following,  among  othera,  may 
be  stated  as  the  Association's  reasons  for  these 
beliefs.    1.  The  Act  provides  that  the  news 
service  shall  be  charged  during  the  day  at  the 
rate  of  1  s.  per  75  worda  for  the  first  transmission, 
and  2  d.  for  every  re-transmission,  and  during  the 
night  at  the  rate  of  1  g.  per  100  words  for  the 
first  transmission,  and  2  d.  for  every  re-trans- 
mission.   If,  however,  each  scrap  of  news  sent 
be  taken  as  one  message,  and  that  scrap  consists 
of  only  half  the  stipumted  number  of  words,  the 
cost  of  transmission  would  practically  be  doubled, 
and  this  doubling  of  the  cost  of  transmission  over 
all  the  news  supplied  b^  the  Association  to  all 
their  customers,  would,  in  all  probability,  raise 
the  Association's  tariff  to  something  like  25  or  30 
per  cent,  beyond  the  charges  now  made  by  the 
telegraph  companies.   If,  on  the  other  hand,  each 
sort  of  news  sent  at  the  day  rate  be  taken  as  one 
message,  and  each  sort  at  the  night  rate  at  one 
message,  the  payment  of  the  few  odd  words  re- 
maining o\er  and  above  the  gross  totals  of  the 
several  sheets  making  up  such  messes,  would 
not  very  heavily  increase  the  rate  as  fixed  by  the 
Act.*'    And  then  their  second  reason  goes  on  to 
say,  "2,  There  is  but  one  other  plan,  so  far  as 
the  Association  can  see,  of  avoiding  the  difficulties 
above  pointed  out,  and  to  adopt  that,  would  be  to 
seriouuy  imptur  liie  efficiency  of  the  news  ser- 
vice, and  greatly  to  embarrass  the  department. 
The  plan  referred  to  would  be  to  detain  the 
several  kinds  of  news  in  the  offices  of  the 
Association   till  the  gross  number  of  words 
amounted  to  a  sum  which  could  be  sent  in  one 
long  message  without  material  loss.    But  this 
would,  on  the  one  hand,  delay  the  transmission 
of  important  news  beyond  all  reasonable  limits, 
and  on  the  other,  block  the  wires  of  the  depart- 
ment for  unduly  long  periods."  There  is  nothing 
in  that  letter,  therefore,  saying  that  they  base  die 
arrangement  of  mixing  together  and  averaging 
messages  upon  tiie  wording  of  ^e  Act* 

4887.  I  wiU  refer  you  to  the  evidence  of  Mr. 
Taylor;  Mr.  Taylor,  in  Question  3901,  and  that 
which  follows,  stated  that  the  Press  in  their 
negociations,  sought  no  favour  or  no  remission  of 
the  then  existing  charges ;  that  under  the  com- 
panies a  short  message  counted  as  a  whole  one ; 


Clmrmon— continued, 
do  you  consider  that  the  proposal  of  the  Post 
Office  is  to  the  same  efiect  as  tiiis? — We  think  it 
is  exactiy  what  the  companies  gave  them,  and 
from  which  tiiey  wish  to  have  no  r^mi8sion. 

4888.  You  do  think  so?— We  shall  charge 
them  1  if  it  is  75  words,  or  if  it  is  24  words, 
and.  that  was  the  practice  which  tiie  old  com- 
panies followed. 

4889.  Mr.  Saunders,  in  answer  to  Question 
4047,  and  the  following  questions,  stated  that  the 
Post  Office  loses  considerablv  by  what  he  called 
gratuitous  messages ;  what  do  you  say  in  refer- 
ence to  that? — We  lose  very  largely  by  gratuitous 
messages.  Especially  is  this  so  in  the  case  <^ 
sporting  messages.  We  delivered  last  year  in  one 
case  1,640  messages  tor  the  sum  of  1  /.  15«.  %d:, 
or  at  the  rate  of  abont  a  fiurthiiig  each. 

Mr.  Goldtmid, 

4890.  Why  did  you  do  that?— Under  this 
arrangement.  In  that  case  eight  messages  were 
sent  lor  2  d  to  each  subscriber.  ^ 

Chtdrman, 

4891.  Then  ^ou  agree  with  Mr.  Saunders  that 
it  would  be  fair  to  the  Post  Office  to  alter  that 
practice  ? — Most  certainly. 

4892.  Turning  again  to  Mr.  Lovell's  evidence, 
I  understand  him  to  dispute  the  accuracy  of  the 
heavy  cost,  which  you  stated,  1  think,  was  about 
3,000  /.  a  year  for  account  keeping,  and  he  stated 
that  it  had  been  proposed  that  the  Press  Associa- 
tion should  pay  for  one  clerk  130/.  a  year  to  meet 
their  share  of  the  cost;  what  was  the  reason  of 
the  great  difference  between  those  statements  ? — 
The  sum  of  130/.  a  year  was  named  by  Mr. 
Scudamore  as  the  cost  of  clerks'  time  engaged  in 
copying  out  the  Press  Association's  account ;  not 
in  making:  out  the  account. 

4893.  Will  you  describe  the  manner  in  which 
the  accounts  are  now  made  up  ? — I  have  here  an 
account  for  one  week,  ending  the  9th  October 
1875,  sent  to  the  "  Central  News,"  and  a  similar 
one  for  the  same  week  sent  to  the  Press  Association 
{producing  the  same).  The  account  shows, 
"  Messages  handed  in  in  London,  and  trans- 
mitted,** say  for  general  news  to  subscribers  for 
No.  4  Service.  On  Monday  the  general  news  is 
sent  to  a  certain  number  of  subscribers ;  on  the 
Tuesday  to  a  different  set  of  subscribers ;  every 
day  varying;  the  principal  and  largest  supply 
being  on  Fridays.  A  message  is  handed  in  by  the 
*'  Central  News,"  unaddressed,  and  is  prepared  for 
transmission  in  tJbe  Intelligence  Department,  is 
tiien  telegraphed  to  the  country,  received  at  the 
various  offices,  and  sent  out  for  delivery ;  a  copy 
of  each  message,  so  sent  out  to  the  newspapers 
and  subscribers  is  forwarded  to  London  by  the 
following  day's  post,  and  when  received  in  Londtm 
is  checked  against  a  lisl^  to  see  that  every  sub- 
scriber entitled  to  tlie  news  receives  it.  The 
number  of  words  is  counted,and  checked  to  see  that 
each  subscriber  gets  the  whole  amountof  news  that 
he  is  entided  to,  and  in  consequence  the  time  and 
labour  expended  upon  these  accounts  is  enor- 
mous. To  make  out  even  one  account  for  a  week 
of  course  takes  a  very  lai^e  amount  of  time. 

4894.  And  for  that  reason  you  propose  that 
messages  should  be  prepaid  ? — Yes. 

4895.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  observe  that 
Mr.  Saundersj  in  his  evidence,  handed  in  a  form 
of  account  of  the  previous  day's  messages,  which, 
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be  stated,  had  been  prepared  in  two  or  three 
hours,  and  vhich  a  single  cler^  in  the  Post  Office 
misbtcheck  in  the  same  time? — Yes,  but  we  betieve 
aal  are  prepared,  so  soon  as  counting  together  and 
averaging  is  done  away  with,  that  he  shall  be 
able,  upon  each  message  being  handed  in,  to  state, 
without  any  hesitation,  the  amount  of  money  to 
be  prepaid  upon  that  mesM^e ;  the  clerk  receiv- 
ing the  message  could,  by  simply  turning  to  a 
paper,  which  h«  would  have  in  the  office,  say  how 
much  had  to  be  prepaid.  By  that  means  we 
should  get  rid  or  all  account  keeping  and  also  save 
the  time  that  Mr.  Saunders  states  our  clerks  would 
be  occupied  in  checking  the  account  showing  the 
diarges  for  the  transmisuon  of  those  messages. 

4896.  What  would  that  save  a  vear;  3,000/. 
a  year? — I  think  about  three  or  four  clerks  at 
the  outside  would  be  necessary  to  keep  those 
returns. 

4897.  That  would  be  a  few  hundreds  a  year? 
—Yes. 

4898.  Now,  to  go  to  the  second  division  of  the 
snbject,  you  have  no  doubt  observed  that  Mr. 
Ijovell  DBS  denied  altogether  your  estimate  that 
the  Post  Office  loses  20,000  L  a  year  by  press 
work,  and  he  did  so  u^wn  two  statements ;  first 
he  said  tl»t  the  old  telegraph  companies  charged 
at  iht  rate  of  2  «.  7  d.  per  1,000  words,  and  that 
the  charge  of  the  Post  Office  is  really  at  the  rate 
of  2  t.  lOd  per  1,000  words,  and  tlut,  therefore, 
if  the  old  telegraph  companies  pud,  your  higher 
rate  ought  to  pay  ;  what  is  your  answer  to  that  ? 
— ^Id  his  calculation  he  only  took  the  rate  paid 
per  1,000  words  for  news  transmitted  under  the 
contract  system  with  the  companies,  leaving  out  of 
ikie  account  altogether  the  amount  paid  for  special 
messages ;  that  is  to  say,  the  rate  varying  from  1  (. 
to  4  <.  per  30  words  by  day,  and  40  words  by 
ni^ht.  As  we  have  a  uniform  rate,  the  press  have 
gamed  very  hugely,  both  by  the  uniform  rate  and 
by  the  greater  number  of  words  that  they  can 
send  at  that  rate.  Mr.  Lovell  also  omitted  to 
state  that,  under  the  old  'telegraph  companies 
news  wae  sent  when  it  was  most  convenient  to 
the  companies  to  send  it ;  .that  is  to  say,  when 
the  wins  were  dear  from  other  wbrk ;  the  only 
news  that  the  companies  did  send  nearly  at  the 
time  it  was  sent  in  were  such  things  as  the  altera- 
tion of  the  bank  rate,  and  the  results  of  great 
xaces,  and  news  of  the  utmost  importance  ;  stock 
and^ziarket  reports,  for  instance ;  all  other  news 
was  left  for  convenient  opportunities.  The  great 
ooat  to  Qflftf  news  is  the  cost  of  delivery.  The  com- 
panies sent  out  the  news  when  convenient,  sending 
ont  several  batches  of  news  by  one  and  same 
messenger ;  we,  as  far  as  possible,  send  out  the 
messages  separately,  not  waiting  till  we  get  a 
large  quantity  to  send  oat  by  the  boy  taking  out 
the  messi^es;  another  of  the  reasons  fort^  in- 
creased cost  is,  that  the  compames  sent  only  one 
service  of  any  kind  of  news ;  whereas,  tft  the  pre- 
sent time,  we  pend,  of  every  piece  of  general  or 
foreign  news  for  the  Press  Association,  three 
classes  of  news ;  for  the  Central  News  from  two 
to  three  dasses ;  and  we  send  in  addition  spedal 
mesaages  relating  to  same  event;  sothat,  conse- 
quenuy,  taking  the  case  of  Hull,  we  are  sendiug 
a  scrap  of  news  five,  six,  and  even  seven  times 
over ;  and  that  is  so  all  over  the  country. 

4899.  The  second  argument  in  Mr.  LovelPs 
evidence,  I  think,  related  to  the  profit  which  ^pu 
make  under  tiie  q>ecial  wire  nrstesn,  and  the 
number  of  words  which  could  be  transmitted; 
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what  have  you  to  say  to  that? — The  statement  30  MaJ 
which  he  made  with  regard  to  the  transmission  of  >^7^- 
words  by  special  wires  is,  no  doubt,  pretty  accu- 
rate, but  it  must  be  remembered  tiiat  those  words 
are  transmitted  continuously  ;  whereas  for  news 
sent  to  the  countir  we  have  to  keep  the  office 
open  from  5  In  the  morning  until  3  the  next 
morning,  and  we  get  the  same  number  of  words, 
perhaps,  which  is  sent  over  a  special  wire  during 
six  or  seven  hours  distributed  over  tiie  22  hours, 
during  which  the  office  is  kept  open ;  consequentiy 
the  cost  to  the  department  is  much  greater  than 
the  cost  of  transmitting  a  similar  amount  of  words 
over  special  wires.  We  have  also  to  take  into 
consideration  tiie  amount  j>aid  for  the  deUvery 
Of  the  messages,  for  stationery,  and  for  office 
accommodation,  and  also  for  the  maintenance 
and  way-leave  of  the  wires  over  which  the 
messages  go.  In  my  calculation  of  the  profit 
which  the  Post  Office  made  from  special  wires, 
no  charge  was  made  against  the  special  wire  for 
the  cost  of  the  maintenance  of  the  wire,  or  the 
cost  of  the  way-leave,  inasmuch  as  it  might  be 
argued  that  that  wire  must  necessarily  be  in  exist- 
ence for  private  messages  during  the  day,  and  that 
if  we  did  not  let  it  for  use  as  a  special  wire  during 
the  night  we  should  still  have  the  same  charg;es 
to  pay  for  muntenance  and  way-leave.  I  think 
we  might  really  charge  part  of  such  cost  of  main- 
tenance and  way-leave  against  the  rental  paid  for 
a  special  wire,  and  if  so  the  profit  would  be  less. 

4900.  Mr.  Saunders  in  his  evidence,  drew  at- 
tention to  the  striking  fact  that  now  under  the 
Post  Office,  the  news  ^encies  receive  from  the 
public  about  60,000  and  that  the  old  telegraph 
companies  only  received  24,000  1. ;  do  you  Igree 
mth  that  ? — I  presume  the  first  figure  is  correct ; 
I  have  not  the  means  of  knowing  what  the  agen- 
cies do  actually  receive.  As  r^urds  the  24,000/., 
however,  I  find  tiiat  in  1868,  the  telegraph  com- 
panies received  32,318  or  8,000 1  more  than 
stated  by  Mr.  Saunders.  * 

4901.  Was  that  32,318  /.  for  a  contract  supply 
of  news  only  ? — No,  it  included  nbout  2,000  /.  for 
special  news,  so  that  they  sent  under  contract 
30,000  /. ;  and  the  Press  Association  and  other 
agencies' are  now  paying  us  from  about  30,000 1 
to  32,000  /.  a  year  for  the  transmission  of  news. 

4902.  Or  very  neatly  the  sum  paid  in  the  last 
year  but  one  of  the  telegrapnie  companies* 
existence  ? — Yes. 

4903.  Mr.  Taylor  stated  in  his  evidence  that 
he  used  to  get  for  his  own  paper  a  column  of 
news  at  the  cost  of  about  1  /.  Is.',  were  you 
aware  that  he  obtained  it  at  this  rate  ? — I  was 
very  much  astonished  to  hear  him  make  that 
statement,  and  I  find  that  that  was  the  cost  of  the 
reporting  only,  the  cost  of  transmission  was  in 
addition  to  tiuit 

4904.  Are  you  sure  that  that  did  not  inclnde 
transmission  ? — I  am  informed  so  by  the  officer  of 
the  Intelligence  Department  of  the  old  com- 
panies BOW  in  the  service  of  the  Post  Office  who 
rendered  the  account. 

4900.  You  do  not  know  it  of  your  own  know- 
ledge f—I  do  not. 

4906.  An  honourable  Member  of  the  Com- 
mittee' drew  your  attention  to  the  fact,  or  asked 
you  whether  it  was  not  much  cheaper  to  trans- 
mit an  identical  messi^e  to  a  great  many  ad- 
dresses, than  to  transmit  separate  messages 
according  to  your  new  proposal.  Since  you 
have  made  so  much  use  01  the  automatic  appa- 
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mtast  is  not  tbat  the  ease  ? — ^Yes,  it  is  cheaper ; 
but  not  to  the  extent  the  hononrable  Member 
thouffht  it  would  be.  We  coneeiTe  that  the  use 
of  the  automatic  instrument  is  really  as  great 
a  benefit  to  the  j^ess  as  it  is  to  the  Post  Office, 
inasmuch  as  the  quanti^  of  news  now  sent  coold 
not  possibly  be  trasBnutted,  except  by  the  use  of 
the  autcwialio  apparatus.  But  take  the  case 
which  Mr.  S&unders  quoted^  the  case  of  No.  7 
service,  which  he  said  went  to  324  subscribers. 
I  find  that  of  those  subecribers,  only  69  get  their 
news  by  the  Wheatutone  Automatic.  From 
London  we  send  news  by  the  Wheatstone  Auto- 
matic to  22  towne  onl^.  The  whole  of  the 
o&er  bubscribers,  255  in  164  difierent  towns, 
require  to  have  their  news  retransmitted  to  them 
by  the  ordinai'y  means. 

4907.  In  the  evidenee  of  Mr.  Lovell,  for  the 
Press  Association,  he  stated  that  his  association 
lost  4,600 1  per  annum  by  your  refusing  to  give 
supplies  to  hotels,  and  that  you  lost  2,000  /.  per 
annum  by  the  same  refusal ;  what  do  you  say  to 
tJbat? — We  lost,  as  he  states  verr  timly,  the 
2,000  l.f  the  aaaount  paid  to  ub  by  tae  company, 
but  on  die  other  hand,  we  saved  nearly  3,000/. 
in  all  by  diminishing  the  expenses.  It  was,  of 
course,  impo^ble  in  the  case  I  quoted  just  new 
for  the  department  to  make  an^  profit  out  of 
delivering  a  message  for  tmsmitting  by  wire 
and  delivering  whidk  earn  of  id,  oiuy  wai 
paid. 

4908.  Have  you  recouped  your  loss  at  all  by 
hotels  taking  messages  at  full  rates?— Yes,  we 
think  we  ewul  recoup  the  whole  of  the  loss  this 
year,  inaemuch  as  the  hotels  are  takixig  very 
lu^ely  private  messages.  The  great  incse««e 
vhich  has  taken  jdaoe  this  year  in  the  number  of 
messages  sent  frem  raeeconrMB  has  beoa  nMunly 
due  to  raessageft  sent  to  hotels. 

4909.  Will  you  state  .again  what  were  your 
reasons  for  stopping  the  supplies  to  weekly 
papers,  except  on  the  day  of  publication  ? — ^We 
found  that  uie  weekly  papers  were  mi&ing  im- 
proper use  of  the  news  supplied  to  them ;  ^ey 
were  using  it  for  posting  up  outside  their  offices 
when  they  received  it,  consequently  we  lost  the 
meaaages  which  would  otherwise  Jukve  been  srat 
to  the  town  by  Bome  person  who  was  interested 
m  tiie  matter.  The  mess^es  were  used  for  the 
private  in&rmation  of  ^ends  o£  tiie  newspuer 
proprietors ;  and  we  had  also  reas<w  to  believe  uiat 
having  stopped  tiie  supply  to  hotels  many  pro- 
prietors ot  weekly  newspapers  had  proposed  to 
obtun  sporting  news,  ana  to  disseminate  it  in  tiie 
towns,  although  not  printing  it  in  tiie  news- 

4910.  Several  of  the  witaeseee  stated  that  there 
had  been  serious  complaints  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  Post  Office  transmitted  news.  Have 
you  had  many  of  those  complaints  ?—Nok  I  am 
glad  to  be  able  to  say  that  the  number  of  com- 
pliunts  is  comparatively  few,  having  r^ard  to 
the  ^eat  quantity  of  news  that  we  do  transmit. 
I  think  Mr.  Harper,  in  one  instance,  stated  that 
the  weeklv  paper  suffered  on  account  of  the  de- 
lays, but  ne  afterwards  stated  Hut  remark  had 
reference  to  1870,  and  not  to  the  present  year, 
and  what  was  true  in  1870  1  dt>  not  think  ia  true 
now  as  reearde  delays. 

4911.  A  suggestion  was  made  by  Mr.  Taylor 
lliat  you  might  {U-oduce  considerable  economy  by 
allowing  the  news  to  be  sent  for  instead  of  being 
delivered? — I  think  e<me  eooaomy  adgbl  he 
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effected  by  that  plan,  but  very  fittle.  It  has 
been  stated  that  scane  newspapers  are  mepared 
to  semi  fot  tiMir  news,  but  1  cannot  harcuy  think 
that  clubs,  or  institutes,  or  eschanges,  womd  send 
for  the  news,  and  therefore  we  shonld  still  lure 
to  keep  the  boys  f<n:  delivering  to  subecribera, 
other  man  newqii^Mr  proprietors. 

4912.  Would  you  have  to  keep  as  many  ? — 
Not  quite  as  many,  perhaps,  but  I  do  not  think 
that  there  wonld  be  a  very  ku^e  diminution. 

4913.  3Bnt  Mr.  Tavbr  and  Mr.  Lovdl  sug- 
gested that  news  might  be  trammitted  in  sncb  a 
manner  as  to  cause  less  faveak  in  the  ordinary 
service  the  telegraph ;  have  you  taken  lhat 
into  consideratmn  ?-— Yes,  I  think  it  might  be 
done ;  but  still  I  tidnk  the  press  would  not  like 
it.  That  very  quotatkm  from  the  letter  which  I 
read  just  »ew  from  Mr.  Lovell,  of  October  1868» 
pointed  out  that  very  difficulty,  that  the  news 
would  be  sent  at  suefa  intervals  as  might  not  give 
what  the  newspapers  required.  There  are  at  tbe 
present  time  cooaplaints  arisiBg  from  the  mm- 
immediate  transmission  of  sews.  Ihb  pnprietom 
say  they  are  besAra  by  private  nusswes,  and  tlwt 
the  newsp^wrs  require  to  have  the  news  as 
quickly  as  pnvate  subscribers  in  towns. 

4914.  Mx.  Saunders,  in  answer  to  Question 
4102,  suggested  tbat  yon  might  obtain  revenue 
by  supping  news  to  private  persons;  what 
have  you  toaur  with  regard  to. that?— I  think 
very  great  dmualty  wonld  arise  in  kaowii^ 
what  was  to  be  sent  ander  the  term  of  aews. 
For  ioBtaooe,  upon  a  change  in  the  bank  rate, 
all  messages  which  are  now  sent  by  stockbrokers 
might  be  thea  sent  at  the  reduced  rate,  instead 
of  at  the  1 «.  rate,  and  we  ^uld  lose  consider- 
ably. I  cannot  see  that  the  Post  Offiee  would 
benefit  at  all  by  allowing  messages  to  be  seat  to 
private  subscribers  at  press  sates. 

4915.  Do  you  thinK  that  in  soeh  daescs  of 
news  as  Mr.  Saunders  sngceeted^  the  Post  Office 
diould  be  the  ooUectors  of  tiie  news  as  well  a» 
tbe  tsaasmitten  of  it? — ^No,  X  do  not  think  so.  I 
think  there  wonld  be  tbe  difficulty  of  tiie  bias 
wltich  might  be  thoaght  to  be  given,  as  I  pointed 
oat  before,  by  A  Lib^al  or  Conservative  Govem- 
ment,  and  new^M^rs  eepe<naUy,  I  think,  would 
not  like  that 

4916.  If  thare  were  £fficultiQs  arising  from  t^ 
Post  Office  refttong  to  tmnamit  news  .at  the  lose 
which  yon  still  maintun  of  20,00tt^,  do  you  toe 
any  objection  to  *be  press  putting  op  their  own 
wires  ? — I  think  that  the  press  patting  up  their 
own  wires  would  ben^t  only  the  lai^er  papexs, 
and.  wonld  naturally  stc^  tiie  si^ly  of  news  to 
the  SBudler  new^apers.  It  is  imposnble  to 
think  that  the  press  would  ihemaelTes  take  news 
to  the  small  country  newspapers ;  and  the  conse- 
quence would  be  that  new^tapers  of  that  class 
would  eotiiely  disamMsr. 

4917.  Mr.  Saonaers  took  exe^tioa  to  jam 
estimate  of  tiie  cost  of  sending  news  to  Hull ; 
have  you  reconsidered  ^ur  estimate?— I  haTe 
oarctfittly  gone  tbrou^  it  again, .  and  I  see  no 
reaecm  to  alter  it 

4918.  You  stall  hold  the  figure  you  gave  us  as 
representing  the  cost  of  transnattit^  news  tiiere  ? 
— -I  do.  I  have  ,  also  examined  it  i^;ainst  Mr. 
Saunders*  own  estimate. 

4919.  Will  you  explain  your  own  estimate? — 
My  estimate  of  the  cost  of  transmiarioa  of  neira 
to  Hull  was  made  up  of  nine  separate  items ;  first, 
the  cost  of  supervision  in  the  secretary's  office, 
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thmt  u  to  ny,  the  ooa*  of  tibe  fentneh  of  lite 
tel^raph  depfiftmeitt  of  the  secrctsry's  office 
whioh  deals  witii  prees  work.  I  hftre  taken  a 
proportionate  part  of  that  coat  aa  the  aaiOBnt 
chugeable  against  Hall,  , 

4920.  Wlut  prop4M*tion  have  you  takra?-*- 
£.  2  16«.  4  d.  XbeD  I  hacve  takm  an  amoost  for 
aoeonnt  keepizig,  also  in  pioportioD  to  tite  news 
taken  by  Hull;  tiiat  I  make  }0/.  19«.  Id.; 
next,  a  nmilar  proportion  of  the  cost  of  the 
Intelligence  Department — that  is  tiie  department 
in  London  wluch  receives  the  nenrs  zrom  tbe 
Central  News  or  Prees  Aesociation,  aad  also 
q)emal  messaffes'for  transmisuon  to  Hull — that 
amount  is  llZ  14*.  6d,i  next,  supervision  and 
aaanipnlation  in  the  Central  Telegraph  Offwe; 
timtl  make  260/.  a  year;  and  that  item  I  have 
gone  into  very  earefnlly;  between  six  in  the 
BMsiun^  or  rather  five  in  the  morning; 
o'dook  1  have  taken  it,  altbot^  news  begins  to 
be  sent  to  Hull  at  fire  o'clock ;  between  six 
o'clock  and  uise  o'clock  I  hare  calculated  the  pro- 
portion of  the  clerks'  wages,  the  punching  clerks' 
wages,  and  supervision,  and  make  for  the  three 
hoars  the  sum  of  2«.  9d.  per  diem.  Hien, 
between  mne  o'clock  and  six  o'clock,  that  is 
daring  the  busy  time  of  the  day,  I  take  the  proper 
proportion  of  the  clerks*  wages ;  females  are  em- 
ployed then ;  the  wages,  ^ain,  of  the  punching 
cierks  and  the  supervision,  making  that  3  «.  5  ^  ^ 
per  diem.  Then,  between  six  o'tuock  and  three 
o'dock  in  the  momii^,  similarly,  only  that  male 
<^rks  are  then'  MuplOTed  instead  of  female 
derkd;  pundnng  clerks  and  supervision  i^un; 
I  make  that  &s.  3  i  <f. ;  making  the  total  for  each 
say  14 «.  6  d.,  and  for  five  days  of  the  week, 
if.  12  «.  6  fi  Hien,  on  Saturday,  it  is  the  same 
between  six  in  the  mominffand  nine  o'clock,  and 
between  nine  and  seven.  When  the  transnussion 
of  news  ceases  it  is  a  little  more ;  because  it  was 
only  until  six  o'clock  that  I  took  it  before  ; 
nuking  the  cost  for  the  Saturday  da.  3d,-  Then 
<m  Sunday,  although  the  office  is  open  for  a 
shorter  period,  on  Sunday  night  a  very  lu^e 
quantity  of  news  is  sent  for  the  Monday  morning 
papers.  Taking  the  same  proportions,  I  make 
the  cost  to  be  7  10  d. :  altogether  the  cost  for 
the  week  amounts  to  41.  5  s.  7  d.  for  clerks' 
wages  and  for  supervision,  at  the  Central  Staticm. 
T^ng  that  for  the  year,  the  total  cost  is 
222 1  10  9.  4d.;  my  estimato,  you  will  find,  is 
250^  The  difference  between  those  amounts 
is  for  the  superior  supervision  of  the  office 
generally,  and  for  the  cost  of  Hght  and  fuel 
and  accommodation.  The  next  item  is  the  item 
of  470 1,  for  the  work  of  the  receipt  of  news  at 
Hull;  ti[utt  has  been  worked  out  in  the  same 
way,  but  the  cost  is  greater ;  I  worked  it  out 
upon  a  different  basis,  so  as  to  see  if  the  calcul»* 
tions  would  tally.  I  have  ascertained  the  number 

words  transmitted  to  Hull  in  ordinary  messages 
and  in  news  messages,  and  I  find  th»t  the  pro- 
portion in  ordinary  messages  is  something  like 
62,000  words  dealt  with,  and  in  press  words 
1 1,000  words  dmlt  with  during  an  average  day. 
Then  I  find  also  at  Hull  that  the  eircmts  are 
occupied  with  press  work,  as  compared  with 
ordinary  work,  rather  more  than  30  per  oenl 
over  two  London  oi'oaits ;  less  over  the  drcnits 
of  S^chester,  Leeds,  Liverpool,  and  Newcastle, 
but  still  a  certun  proportion  there.  Those 
figures,  if  I  had  worked  tnem  out  exactly,  would 
have  made  the  cost  at  Hall,  inelosive  of  ine»- 
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eeng*r  service,  nearly  TOO/,  a  year.   We  have  « 
taken  off  a  certain  proportioa  of  that  so  as  to 
bring  the  amount  very  well  within  the  mark,  and 
have  put  down  the  auoant  I  have  stated,  nainely, 
470  i. 

4921.  But  with  regard  to  the  estimate  you 
have  ^ven  for  Hull,  is  that  an  office  which  is 
peculiarly  expensive  for  the  purpose  of  press 
work  ? — It  is  more  expensive  for  the  purposes  of 
press  work  than  some  other  offices.  Now  the 
messenger  service  is  taken  at  104  /.  I  have  the 
number  of  messages  which  were  dealt  with  at 
Hull  in  the  week  ending  the  27th  May,  and  I 
find  that  we  delivered  1,092  mesBi^;es  by  853  dif- 
ferent services  of  boys.  The  boys  are  paid  ft/,  a 
docket,  and  the  ooet,  at  that  rate,  would  be  for  the 
year  (for  it  is  an  average  week)  128  L ;  I  have 
taken  only  104  /.  in  my  estimate.  The  next  sum 
is  the  proportionate  cost  of  way-leave  with  interest 
on  capital  sum  for  {mtting  up  the  wires  and 
instmrnents.  We  make  that  159/.  6s.  4d.  I 
stated  before,  that  the  prees  work  occupied  about  • 
30  per  cent,  of  the  wires  from  London,  but  I  have 
only  taken  25  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  the  wires ; 
therefore  that  is  bek>w  the  actual  cost.  The  next 
item  is  stationery,  21 L  \7  s,  Sd.\  fuel,  light,  and 
inddental  expenses,  24  /. ;  making  a  total  c£ 
1,065/.  3».  7rf. 

4922.  Have  you  any  reason  to  believe  that  the 
Hull  establishment  is  too  large  for  the  work 
done,  or  too  expenaiTO  ?— Ko,  I  think  not.  We 
think  the  Hull  office  is  a  fairly  worked  office,  and 
not  an  expensive  office. 

4923.  Have  yon  compared  at  all  the  relative 
expense  of  diffei^nt  offices  doing  the  same  amount 
of  woik  ? — In  making  the  establishment  of  an 
ofiiee  we  work  to  a  certiun  scale,  and  we  reject 
anv  proposition  which  will  bring  the  office  above 
a  nxed  scale. 

4924.  Are  y6u  aware  of  any  extraordinary 
differences  betwSen  offices  doing  the  same  amount 
of  work? — jDhe  difference  can  all  be  explained. 
There  is  a  difference  at  first  sight,  but  not  in 
reality. 

4925.  It  was  stated  that  whilst  the  proposals 
of  the  Postmaster  General  were  framed  so  m  to 

obtain  30,000/.  increased  revenue  to  cover  the 
loss,  your  new  charges  would  cost  the  Press 
AsBociati(ni  alone  59,512  which  was  far  more 
than  you  propose  to  obtun ;  what  have  you  to 
say  upon  tnat  point  ? — That  calculation,  as  far  as 
I  can  make  it  out,  appears  to  be  based  upon  the 
supposition  that  the  whole  amount  of  news  which 
is  now  sent  will  continne  to  be  sent.  We  believe 
that  a  great  deal  of  news  (in  that^  we  are  borne 
out  by  the  newspaper  proprietors  themselves)  is 
sent  which  is  of  no  use.  No  doubt  if  the  charge 
was  raised  the  amount  sent  would  be  reduced, 
and  the  news  would  also  be  sent  in  a  more  con- 
densed form,  and  be  equally  good  for  the  pro- 
prietors of  newspapers. 

4926.  You  recollect  that  Mr.  Tavlor  stated 
that  a  good  deal  of  news  sent  by  tae  old  tele- 
graph companies  went  into  the  waste  paper  basket; 
do  you  thmk  that  a  good  deal  of  the  news  sent 
by  the  Post  Office  goes  to  the  same  place  ?— I 
faaeythere  is,  very  little  doubt  that  it  does  so 
now.  I  have  with  me  some  extracts  from  some 
newspapers  bearing  upaa  the  point.  Here  is  one 
from  the  "  Freeoun's  Joomal,"  dated  9th  March 
1876,  in  whioh  it  says,  "  The  fact  is,  that  the 
department,  and  the  better  class  of  papers  as  well, 
are  both  ovet^preased  with  these  c^ieap  duplicate 
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telc^nuns.  We  Boppose  we  pay  for  about  ten 
times  as  many  as  we  print.  Though  we  get  them , 
and  pay  for  them,  so  as  to  insure  having  the 
best  news  from  every  quarter,  we  regard  them 
rather  as  a  nuisance,  and  would  be  glad  to  have 
tiiem  reduced  in  quantity." 

4927.  Do  you  think  that  on  the  whole  that 
would  be  the  case,  that  men  would  pay  for  what 
they  do  not  want? — I  think  so,  because  reporters 
make  it  a  practice  to  send  news  upon  the  chance 
of  its  being  taken.  A  reporter  the  other  day 
stated  that  De  was  in  the  habit  of  speculating  upon 
that  chance,  and  only  charged  the  newspapers  the 
rate  for  telegraphing.  The  "  Glasgow  Herald" 
only  this  week  states,  *'  There  is  not  a  leading 
provincial  paper  in  the  kingdom  the  sub-editorial 
room  of  whicn  is  not  littered  in  the  small  hours 
of  the  morning  ankle  deep  with  rejected  tele- 
graph flimsy;"  and  I  see  also  that  Mr.  Taylor's 
newspaper,  tiie  "Manchester  Grnardian,"  gives 
the  following : '  "  The  press  tariff  of  1<.  for 
every  100  words  transmitted  during  the  night, 
and  a  like  sum  for  every  75  words  transmitted 
during  the  day.  Lord  John  Manners  does  not 
propose  to  disturb ;  but  he  recommended  that 
there  should  be  a  re-adjustmant  of  the  charge 
made  for  forwarding  copies  of  the  same  messages 
to  different  addresses.  The  existing  arrange- 
ment is  a  most  libend  one.  The  che^ge  is  2d. 
per  100  words  for  each  copy  wherever  it  may  be 
sent.  As  we  understand  the  memorandum,  what 
is  now  proposed  is  that  when  such  coines  are 
intended  only  for  two  or  more  newspaper  offices 
in  the  same  town  the  preset  rate  should  be 
continued  ;  when  on  the  other  hand  they  are  to 
be  more  widely  distributed,  say  among  the  offices 
of  Liverpool  and  Leeds  as  well  as  those  of 
Manchester,  each  town  is  to  be  treated  as  if  tlie 
message  were  addressed  exclusively  to  it-** 

492B.  Have  you  observed  that  all  the  witnesses 
who  attended  on  behalf  of  the  Press  Assodations 
admitted  that  it  would  be  f^ur  if  there  were  a 
positive  loss  proved  that  that  loss  should  be 
covered,  but  that  they  would  prefer  that  it 
should  be  by  an  increase  of  the  2d.  rate  instead 
of  by  the  Post  Office  proposal  of  diarging  1 «.  for 
each  distinct  message  ? — Yes,  I  think  that  all  the 
witnesses  agreed  in  that. 

4929.  What  do  you  say  as  to  that  ?— If  the 
Committee  consider  that  the  news  should  be  given 
to  the  newspapers  at  a  rate  not  more  than  suffi- 
cient to  cover  its  cost,  I  think  it  could  be 
arranged  that  the  copy  rate  should  be  raised  so 
as  not  to  hurt  the  small  newspapers,  as  it  has 
been  pointed  vut  they  will  be  hurt  by  this  lai^e 
increase. 

^r.  Goldsmid, 

4930.  Did  I  understand  you  rightly  as  meaning 
that  the  rusing  of  the  copy  rate  would  not  affect 
the  system,  whereas  the  other  proposal  might  ? — 
Tes.  Mr,  Lovell  pointed  out  the  difficulties  of 
carrying  out  the  tariff  under  the  other  system. 

4931.  Mn  Saunders  made  a  sx^estion  whicii 
struck  me  as  being  sensible,  namely,  to  apply 
what  he  called  the  service  svstem  to  private 
messages ;  what  do  you  say  witu' regard, to  that? 
— ^The  difficulty  of  carrying  that  out  would  be, 
ilut  if  we  did  it  for  Mr.  Saundeis  ve  must  db  it 
£or  any  one  who  sends  out  a  snffioient  nomber  of 
messages,  and  we  should  be  nnabiei  in  a  vexy 
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short  time,  to  do  it  without  great  risk  1^  con- 
fouon  arising.  At  present  we  send  news  under 
a  short  heading,  say  **  Central  Press,  No.  7 
Service."  I  am  afraid  that  ailer  a  short  time, 
unless  we  sent  a  large  utmiber  of  different  di»> 
tinguishing  signals  with  them,  which  would  come 
to  very  nearly  the  same  thing  as  the  addressee, 
the  clerks  would  be  quite  nuwle  to  say  to  whom 
the  messages  were  to  be  delivered. 

4932.  You  gave  the  Committee  evidence  that 
the  amount  received  for  special  messages  from 
the  press  was  rather  increasing,  but  that  the 
amount  paid  for  press  work  by  the  associaticm 
was  not  largely  increasing ;  whereas  Mr.  Saunders 
gave  evidence  to  the  contrary  effect,  that  he  had 
paid  much  more  lately  than  formerly ;  what  is 
the  reason  of  the  discrepancy  between  those 
statements  ? — In  my  evidence  I  alluded,  I  think, 
1»  the  amount  paid  by  the  Press  Assodationy 
but  Mr.  Saunders,  in  stating  to  the  Committee 
what  he  paid  now,  compared  the  payments  of  tiie 
vear  1875  with  those  uf  the  year  1871.  If  he 
had  compared  the  [Myments  of  1873  and  1874 
with  those  of  1875,  he  would  not  have  found 
that  he  paid  much  more.  In  1873  he  paid 
9,118  in  1874,  10,251  /.;  but  in  1875  he  paid 
10,184 1 ;  therefore  in  the  last  year  the  anurant 
has  decreased,  and  it  has  not  very  much  increased 
in  the  last  three  years. 

.  4933.  Mr.  Lovell,  at  Question  4007,  stated 
that  you  had  made  some  difference  in  the  mode 
of  delivering  sporting  messages  from  that  <^ 
delivering  news  messages;  is  ^tso? — No;  we 
send  out  sporting  ana  other  meseages  exactly  in 
the  same  way. 

Mr.  John  Holms, 

4934.  I  think  ^ou  stated  just  now  that  the  lose 
to  the  service  u  20,000 /,  a  year  under  the 
present  sjatem? — Yes. 

4935.  Has  the  loss  been  increasing  durii^  the* 
last  few  years,  or  has  it  been  pretty  much  the 
same  ? — The  amount  sent  by        agendes,  by 
whose  services  we  mi^e  the  chief  losa^  has  not 
been  increasing  recentiy. 

4936.  Was  it  the  same  some  three  yew  ago  ? 
— ^Tes,  it  was  the  same  three  years -ago. 

4937.  Was  it  the  same  five  years  ago  ? — No, 
because  from  three  to  five  years  ago  they 
increased  the  amount  of  work  sent 

4938.  What  might  the  difference  be?— In 
1872  they  only  sent  25,000/.  worth  of  news. 

4939.  But  we  are  speaking  about  this  pai^ 
ticular  loss  of  20,000/.,  whioh  you  say  you 
incur  now ;  could  you  go  back  and  s^  wokt  the 
specific  loss  was  five  years  ago? — I  could  not 
give  you  that  exacUy,  but  the  loss  was  about  the 
same  three  years  ago  as  it  is  now ;  and  I  base  that 
calculation  upon  the  fact  that  we  received  from 
the  Pjress  Association  And  Central  News  then 
about  the  same  amount  as  we  do  now.  Two  yeuv 
prior  to  that  our  receipt  was  smaller,  and  as  the 
loss  was  ohiefi^  occasioned  by  th^  system  of 
chaining  foir  their  aervicesi,  the  Iqss  would  be  pro* 
Hortiqiwtely  ieiKi. 

j494U  Have  you  ^ny,  idea, of.  hpw,  much  it 
.might  be  in  relation  to.  the  25,000  A  worth  of 
jkewBsent  in  1872? — It  would  be  in  the  same  pn>- 
piirtion  upon  the  25,000 1  as  the  bsa  now  is  upon 
.6&J0O01 

4941.  Wh$t  would  you  conpiiei^  tp  be  the  lose 
:now.of,the  telegraph  deparWn;t  ^.relation  to 
tiie  press,  con^iarea  with  the  year  when  you 

took 
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took  over  the  Work  of  the  old  telegraph  com- 
panies ? — In  the  firet  year,  1870,  we  only  trans- 
mitted for  the  press  altogether  24,000  /.  worth  as 
agunst  5d,000  /.  worth. 

4942.  Then  that  loss  would  he  proportionate  ? 
— Yes,  it  would  be  proportionate. 

4943.  Yon  have  alluded  to  the  difficulty  of 
these  cheap  tel^^ams  bcin^  exhibited  outside 
newspaper  o69cea  without  being  made  use  of  at 
all  for  newspaper  purposes;  is  there  no  way  of 
xestrictin^  tlut  W  e  intend  to  restrict  it  first 
by  stoppmg  the  news,  when  delivered  duly  to 
ft  weeU^  paper,  except  on  the  day  previous  to 
publication ;  and  secondly,  by  insisting  that  the 
news  shall  be  used  strictly  for  publication  in  the 
newspaper. 

4944.  Do  yoH  think  that  that  will  meet  the 
difiicuUy  ? — Yea»  I  am  satisfied  that  h  will. 

4945.  You  stated,  as  an  objection  to  the  cheap 
system,  ihat  a.  large  amount,  of  news  is  sent 
which  ie  never  made  use  of  by  the  newspapers ; 
is  it  not-  the  case  that  different  newspapers 
require  diflTerentkuuda  of  n^s? — Yes,  they  da 

4946.  If  all  those  newspapers  are  enabled  to 
get  the  wiiole  of  the  pews,  so  as  to  select,  tiie 
particular  news  which  may  be  suited  to  the  re- 
quirements of  those  to  whom  they  sell  their 
newspaper,  is  not  that  an  advantnge  ?^It  is  a 
disadvanti^e  to  us. 

4947.  But  it  is  a  great  advant^e  to  the  news- 
paper, is  it  not? — That  may  be  so;  but  the 
newspaper  editors  have  to  wade  tlirough  a  lar^e 

■  amount  of  matter  which  they  du  not  want,  m 
order  to  find  out  what  they  do  want;  and  if  a 
more  careful  sub-editing  were  done  by  the  Central 
News  and  other  press  associations,  they  might 
get  vhat  they  did  require  more- easily. 

4948.  But  is  it  not  far  better  to  leave  it  to  the 
xecipienta  th^oselves  to  search  out  what  they 
think  b^t  ibr  their  particular  readers,  than  to 
search  it  out  at  heaa-quarters?*— Yes;  but  we 
have  to  bear  the  loss  cf  that  system. 

4949.  But  with  refeccnce  to  the  advantage  to 
the  public,  is  not  tiie  public  better  suppli^  by 
the  new^Hiper  proprietors  having  the  whale  of 
the  news  given  to  them  in  order  that  they.mfey 
select  exactly  what  their  cliehtile  desires  ^~That 
may  be  so. 

4950.  You  ^d^e  (hT  the  automatic  svstem ;  of 
course  if  you  -were  to  send  two  orjgiim  messages 
of  100  words  each,  that  would  brinir  you  2  s.  ? — 
Yes. 

4961.  "Whether  would  the  work  entuled  in 
^ving  those  t#o  distinct  messages  be  greater 
wan  if  you  ^pive  one  m688«»  tit  \s,  (Uid  six  dis- 
tinct repetitions  at  2(7.?-*-But  the  second  cosy 
of  tiie  first  message  does  not  necessarily  go  to  toe 
same  Wwn,  l>ut  to  a  second  town ;  it  might  go  to 
Hull  by  me  Wheatstone  apparatus:  from  Hull 
ifmi^ht  be  transmitted  to  Beverley  by  the  ordi- 
nary instruments  used  between  the  two  towns; 
therefore  the  Wheatstone  instrument  would  not 
be  of  any  use  in  that  case;  the  Wheatstone 
instrument  ,ia  fmfy  used  ,  in  £2  tofrna  fat  news 
purposes. 

4952.^^  Yo^  beard  the  evidence  of  Mn  Sfoa^ore 
of  Melbourne, -^d  you  not  ? — I  did. 

4903;  He  says ,  tiuit  in  Australia  thev  give  to 
the  press  50  ifvords  for  the  rate     10  es. 

4954.  yYoB,  give  aft  the  jireseut  timer  100  words 
at  the  same  r«te  as  you,  give  20  to.  the  pttbUa  ?.?— 
Yes.  ,  ..."  ... 

■.ai04. 


Mr.  J^vn  ZToAiis— continued. 
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4955.  That  is  the  same  proportwn  ? — Yes,  it  is     30  May 
tiie  same  proportion.  JS7G. 

4956.  Do  Tou  agree  with  the  principle  which 
has  been  adopted  in  Melbourne,  that  shtnt 
messages  of  10  words  (which  has  been  proposed 
btfore  tiiis  C<nnmittee  to  be  12)  would  not  tiiafc 
tap  a  very  lai^e  and  new  claSb  of  customers? — 
I  think  not ;  1  think  there  are  very  few  people 
who  would  send  12  words  for  6^.  who  do  not 
now  send  the  shilling  messages;  and  it  certainly 
would  diminish  our  revenue  by  bringing  in  a 

•  lar^e  number  of  messages  now  sent  for  a  shilling, 
which  could  be  compressed  so  as  to  come  under 
the  sixpenny  rate. 

4957.  Even  if  confined  to  large  cities  like 
London,  Manchester,  Glasgow,  and  Liverpool,  is 

.'it  your' opinion  that  such  a  system  would  not  be 
remunerative  ?— I  doubt  very  much  whetiier  we 

0  dioukl  get  an  increased  number  of  messages  to 
recoup  t^e  loss  by  reducing  the  charge  from  L  s. 
to  6  it 

4958'.  There  are  one  or  two  other  points  upon 
which  I  wish  now  .to  ask  you,  apart  from  this 
altc^ether;  I  believe  we  have  it  in  evidence  here 
that  .clerks  at  various  stations  throughout  the 
country  may  be  called  up  at  any  time  of  the 
night  to  go  and  send  messages  anywhere  ? — They 
may  be. 

4959.  Is  that  generally  It^own? — It  was  stated 
by  the  honouraUe  Member  for  Rochester  that 
he  was  not  aware  of  it)  and  it  is  proposed  now 
to  insert  a  notice 'in  the  next  edition  of  the  Poet 
Office  Guide,  giving  that  information  to  the  public. 

4960.  Could  not  you  also  make  it  perfectly 
clear  at  all  the  tcWraph  stations,  as  one  of  the 
rules  that  you  publisn,  that  that  was  one  of  tiiem. 
and  giving  the  address  at  in^ieh  t^  clerk  might 
be  found? — It  tmght  be  done  if  it  was  thought 
that  it  would'  be  a  oonvenienoe  to  the  public 

4961.  Do  not  you  think  that  it  would  be  a  very 
great  convenience  to  tbe<ipublic?— I  am  a&aid 
that  the  public  would  ratiier  think  that  they  had 

■  the  right  to  meke  the  cleric  come  at  any  such 
iSme ;  we  do  not  insist  upon,  that  now. 

4962.  You  do  not  consider  it  a  in^t  now,  hut 
rather  a.  convenience  P — Yea. 

>  4968.  And  therefore  it  might  be  doubtful  how 
fiv  yi»u  would  wish  to  publish  it  too  largely  ?— 
Yes.  > 

4964.  Now,  with  regard  to-tiie  telenams  sent 
by  the  Qovemment;  the  Poet  Office,!  suppose, 

'  makes  use  of  tts  telegraphs  for  its  own  purposee  ? 
—It  does.  , 

4965.  Do  you  know  how  much  lliej  pay  a  year 
for-the  ttseofi  the  telegn^hsT-^Ptmng  the  last 
complete  fiilaBdal  year  prior  >to  tKs  transfer  of 
t^telegmphs'to  the  Stdte,  the  Post  Office  paid  to 
the'  Tel^i^ph  Companies  for  messages  the  sum 
of977i:  9».8rf. 

4966.  Do  you  keep  at  thb  present  time  any 
seperote  uote  of  what  you  woula  pay  t(i  the  tele- 

!  -graph  department  for.  the.  pos^  service  if  yoa 
y  had,  ,tp  pur  -them  il^r^o,  af  •  dp,  uot  keep  a  note. 
.4jl(67-  Wjwdd  it  flttot  be  weU  to  keep  a  note  to 
show  that? — The  telegrajjh  office  is  part  of  the 
r|^09tiQ>ffi<^)  and  therefore  it  is  oz4y  tEudng  out  ai 
.      hand'toi  pufi  into  ihe.-pithen  ' 
T  4968. .  But  would  it^rnot  he  .well  that  the  Post 
Office  should  keep  a  note  of  .that  which  they 
,twcftt}^.;o^rn^-have  >had')tO-:pay  to  the  com- 
.!papie8^i--iiiio4wbt  itwigh^-be.  • 

4969.  Do  you  knoy.  what  other  departments 
E  E  3  use 
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use  the  telographs  now  ? — All  the  Government 
offices  use  them. 

4970.  Who  uses  them  most?— In  the  nine 
months  ending  the  Slst  of  December  -last  the 
<^oe  OBing  the  teleffraph  moat  was  t2ie  Board  of 
Trade.  TnB  Board  01  Trade  sent  messages  to 
the  Tsloe  of  421    in  the  nine  months. 

497 1.  Conld  you  give  the  amount  for  the  year  ? 
— The  calculation  is  not  quite  completed  to  the 
31st  of  March. 

4972.  What  other  departments  used  the  tele- 
graph to  any  extent? — The  War  Office  sent 
messages  to  the  value  of  380  2.  in  tiie  nine 
months. 

4973.  Could  you  say  how  much  all  the  depart- 
ments put  together  paid? — AU  the  departments 
put  together  sent  messages  to  the  value  of  1 ,560  L 
in  the  nine  months,  but  in  addition  to  that  they 
used  wires,  the  rental  for  which  would  hava 
brought  in  3,484  /.  in  the  nine  months ;  and  also 
we  supplied  clerks  whose  salaries  are  borne  npon 
our  establishment,  amounting  to  1,886  /.  for  the 
nine  months. 

4974.  How  much  roundly  would  you  connder 
that  the  public  departments  draw  upon  ^on  for 
services  ? — I  have  not  got  the  actual  details,  but 
I  thiuk  it  would  be  about  9,700  L  for  the  year  to 
the  31st  of  March  last 

Mr.  fFainejf. 

4975.  Mr.  Montefiore  stated  that  in  Australia 
they  gave  free  passes  over  the  railways  to  super- 
visors and  linemen ;  you  do  not  do  ^t  here,  do 
yon  ? — We  have  to  pay  the  railway  companies  in 
most  jcases,  not  quite  in  aU,  for  the  travelling  o£ 
our  servants. 

4976.  How  do  you  pay  them? — We  issue  a 
warrant  to  a  man  instead  of  giving  him  money, 
when  he  has  to  travel,  and  the  railway  companies 
issue  a  ticket  for  it,  and  we  pay  them  upon 
receipt  of  this  warrant 

4977.  Does  not  your  system  involve  a  great 
defd  <tf  account  keeping  ? — Not  a  great  deal ;  but 
it  was  thought  better  to  do  thattum  to  hand  tiie 
money  av&t  to  the  men. 

4978.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  get  a  free 
pass  ? — But  we  cannot  always.'do  so ;  we  buy  a 
season  ticket  in  cases  where  a  line  man  is 
travelling  over]  a  district  where  we  find  economy 
will  arise  from  so  dang, 

4979.  In  making  up  your  accounts  do  yon  take 
into  account  the  cost  of  keeping  that  account  ? 
— The  accounts  are  more  kept  oy  the  railway 
companies  than  by  us;  we  only  check  them. 

4980.  Do  you  take  into  account  the  cost  of 
dieoking  the  accounts? — Yes,  we  take  that  in. 

4981.  Tou  do  not  think  it  advisible  to  give 
passes  to  all  your  officers? — No,  only  to  a  few  of 
them. 

Colonel  Alexander, 

4982.  Can  you  state  the  oonditaons  nnder 
which  telegraphs  on  roads  are  erected ;  is  it 
necessary  to  obtun  tibe  consent  <^  road  trustees 
and  private  individnals  ?— It  is  under  the  Act  of 
1873. 

4983.  Has  the  Post  Office  found  anj  difficulty 
in  obtuniog  the  consent  of  private  individuals  to 
erect  telegraph  wires  upon  their  property  ? — In 
s<»ne  cases  it  nas. 

.4984.  The  consent  of  private  individuals  to 
the  erection  of  wires  upon  their  property  is  only 
provisicmal,  is  it  not  ?— -Tes.  1 


Coibnel  .<l/MaiK2ef— Kjontinued. 

4985.  I  think  the  Post  OfflM  binds  itself  to 
remove  wires  on  receiving  three  months'  notion 
if  it  is  objected  to  ? — We  do. 

4986.  Sometimes,  where  you  oonld  carry  ik» 
wires  over  a  field  diagonally,  you  might  save 
considerable  escpense  in-  that  way  ^Yes. 

4987.  ^And  if  a  private  individual  refused  per- 
mission to  carry  ^e  wire  across  h»  field,  that 
would  add  a  certain  amount  of  distance  todw 
wire  ? — Yes. 

4988.  Do  you  know  many  oases  in  whioh 
individuals  have  required  the  removal  of  wires 
from  their  property  when  they  have  been  tiuu 
erected  ? — We  have  had  such  cases  from  time  to 
time ;  but  considering  the  number  of  cases  in 
which  wires  cross  private  property  the  praportioa 
of  notices  of  removal  is  ver^  small. 

4989.  What  do  you  do  in  eases  of  notice  1^ 
removal  ? — We  endeavour  to  induoe  the  owner  of 
the  property  to  withdraw  the  notioe ;  and  if  we 
are  not  successful  we  remove  the  wire. 

4990.  Do  you  think  that  the  Post  Office  should 
be  at  the  mercy  of  private  indiriduals  in  a  case  of 
this  kind?— The  interferraioe  has  hardfy  been 
snffident  to  just^  our.  having  absolute  powers 
frcm  the  State. 

4991.  Conld  you  suggest  to  the  Committee 
any  means  for  improving  the  position  which  the 
State  occupies  in  making  f^reementa  with  private 
individuals  for  the  erectaou  of  tel^raphs  on  their 
property  ? — The  only  thing  wouM  be  to  make 
It  compulsory  to  allow  us  to  go  over  their  pro- 
perty, and  as  regards  the  creation  of  tele^r^^ 
along  public  roads,  the  Post  Office  ought  to  have 
greater  power  than  it  now  has. 

4992.  You  think,  in  short,  that  a  Qovemment 
Department  like  the  Post  Office  should  have  mure 
extended  powers  than  were  given  to  the  old  com- 
panies in  the  erection  oi  wires  over  private 
property  ? — I  can  hardly  say  that,  because  I  think 
we  nave  so  little  ^fficulty  that  we  should  hardly 
like  to  raise  the  question. 

4993.  What  power  has  the  Postmaster  General 
in  towns  in  oases  of  the  erection  of  tdegraphs  ? 
— ^He  has  no  more  poww  than  the  old  companies 
had. 

4994.  Do  jon  know  what  powers  fore^  com- 
panies have  in  this  respect? — I  tiiink  thev  must 
nave  abeolnte  power  abroad ;  llie  telegraph  wires 
are  carried  over  almost  ai^  wowrty. 

4995.  That  is  so  in  the  United  States,  is  it  not? 
— I  fancy  so. 

Dr.  Cameron.  ' 

4996.  You  mentioned  some  discrepanoy  be* 
tween  Mr.  Saunders*  estimate  of  what  he  paid 
the  Post  Office  and  what  he  said.  In  takruf  the 
payment  made  by  Mr.  Saonders  in  1875,  nave 
you  included  the  telegrams  which  had  been  pre- 
pud  by  him,  or  on  his  behalf? — Ko. 

4997.  If  you  had  done  so  that  would  explain 
the  discrepancy,  would  it  not  ? — ^o,  it  would  not 
be  sufficient. 

4998-5001.  You  have  not  done  so  at  all 
events  ? — No. 

5002.  What  is  the  number  of  private  telegrams 
you  consider  neoessarr  to  make  k  wire  pa;^  ?»It 
depends  on  tlie  nnmbor  of  offices  npon  it,  and 
the  number  of  hours  the  wire  is  open. 

5003.  Have  you  any  idea  of  the  number  of 
mess  messages  required  to  make  a  wire  pa^  ? — 
We  have  done  this,  that  where  we  have  round 

that 
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iiiat  the  receipts  at  any  office  were  not  so  great 
as  to  make  it  worth  whife  to  keep  open  the  office, 
we  hare  asked  die  propriertor  of  the  newspi^r 
for  whom  the  office  is  kept  open  to  make  up  the 
difierenoe. 

5004.  Under  the  threat  of  shutting  iq>  the 
office? — Under  the  expressed  intention  not  to 
keep  the  c^ce  open ;  that  is  to  say,  where  we 
have  an  office  closing  at  eight  o'clock,  and  iht 
proprietor  of  a  paper  wished  the  office  to  he  kept 
</pexL  until  10  o*dock,  we  should  calculate  rae 
receipts  we  expected  to  obtain,  and  see  whe^er 
they  would  e^ual  the  eixpense  of  keeping  the 
office  open  dnnng  the  two  additional  hours. 

dOOS.  Was  Mr.  Saunders'  consent  ever  asked 
to  tiie  proposed  arrangement  for  running  mes- 
aages  tt^ther? — Ko,  but  he  has  taken  advan^ 
tage  of  the  avera^ng,  which  is  made  under  the 
Bame  arrangement,  and  he  continues  to  have  that 
advantage. 

5006.  Talking  about  averaging,  and  so  on,  yon 
aay  you  believe  you  have  power  to  change  the 
irystem  of  oounting  adopted  at  present? — xea. 

6007.  And  you  say  the  Prus  Association  did 
not  contend  for  the  adoption  of  the  prese&t 
system  as  a  l^al  right? — ^4*0. 

5008.  Therefore,  as  I  put  it  to  you  the  ot^r 
day,  yon  must  have  been  giving  them  something 
3rou  were  not  hound  to  give  them  ? — Yes. 

5009.  You  an  aware  tfaaitif  any  charge  were 
made  llie  nnftter  would  require  to  be  decided 
jndidally? — Mr.  Lorell  stated  so ;  we  think  not. 

5010.  Have  you  made  an;^  arrangement  with 
Inm  for  trynig  vt  ^— We  told  him  Hut  if  he  wiihed 
saTtUng  done  in  that  way  we  would  diarge  him, 
«nd  he  could  tske  the- case  before  a  court  of  law. 

5011.  This  is  a  matter  winch  could  be  defflded 
hy  a  l^al  tribunal? — It  could,  at  once. 

5012.  Yon  have  stated  in  evidence  frequently 
that  the  loss  on  news  messages  was  2&/)00  a 
year;  will  you  give  the  Cttnmittee  some  reason 
tar  that  belief  If  you  argnie  from  the  caae  of 
HnU  yon  will  find  it  Tery  much  more  than  that 
ram. 

5018.  How  wovld  you  ai^^  from  the  caee  of 
HnU  ? — If  upon  a  receipt  of  320  /.  our  loss  is 
720  L,  how  much  would  we  lose  upon  55,000  L? 

5014.  Is  tfatt  the  way  in  which  yon  have 
arrived  at  yonr  calculation? — Noi  we  have  taken 
<^er  oases,  and  we  find  the^  woric  out  to  «  pro- 
portion whitth  will  bxiBg  m  a  loss  of  amnt 
20,000/.  aycar. 

5015.  What  odier  cases  did  yon  take? — 1  gaTe 
yon  the  ease  ai  what  is  known  as  the  noruem 
news-wire ;  and  there  the  loss,  you  will  find,  ww 
Tery  large  c<xnpared  with  li»  reodpts. 

5016.  How  did  yon  work  out  a  loss  there;  ^d 
yon  work  it  ont  on  the  same  prineqde  aa  in  the 
caae  of  Hull  ? — Yes,  by  actual  figures  from  every 
office  to  which  news  mm  sent  by  that  wire. 

5017.  in  the  case  of  Hull,  1  think  yon  made 
sondry  chaiveaforproportton  of  way  Imve  main- 
tenance, and  so  on  7 — Yes,  159^ 

5018.  You  chai^d,  at  tiie  London  end,  aoper- 
intendence,  2 /.  I6s.  4iL  ?— £.  2  16s.  Ad,  wn  ^e 
rapervisioa  in  the  secretary^  <^oe. 

5019.  Snroosii^  Hull  were  knocked  upon  the 
head  akogcoisr,  would  you  save  that  2/.  16a.  4<i? 
— Unless  all  news  were  stopped  we  should  very 
likely  not 

6020.  Then  yon  put  down  for  accounting, 
10/.  19#.  7rf.?— Yea. 
5021.  If  Hull  were  knocked  upon  the  head, 
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would  you  save  that  10  /.  19*.  7  d.  ?— I  give  the 
same  answer  as  before,  with  r^erence  to  the 
secretary's  office. 

5022.  That  is  to  say,  the  money  would  not  be 
saved  ?— Quite  so. 

5023.  Then  you  take  the  intelligence  depart- 
ment, 11  /,  17  5.  7d,;  if  Hull  were  knodcra  on 
the  head,  would  that  be  saved  ? — Certainly  not 

5024.  So  lhat  without  goin^  through  the 
whole  matter,  such  as  the  supermtendence  and. 
manhralation,  not  one  of  those  items  wonld  be 
saved  if  Hull  were  cut  off  from  the  list  of  newa- 
receivnig  towns  ? — I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that 
I  think  upon  the  aggregate  wie  mould  save  some- 
thing.   I  should  certainly  say  that  in  the  items 

6iq>ervi«on  and  muiipulation  at  the  central 
station  in  Limdon,  receipt  of  the  news  at  Hull, 
messenger  service  at  Hull,  propcartion  of  cost  of 
wires  and  instruments  at  Hull,  and  stationeiy,  we 
should  save ;  and  also'  in  the  items  of  fuel,  ught, 
and  incidental  expenses. 

5025.  What  would  you  save  in  saperintend- 
eoee  and  manipulation  of  the  telegiadu? — I 
could  not  say,  a  proportion  only  out  of  the  groes 
amount 

5026.  Therefore,  if  HnU  were  knocked  from 
out  of  the  list  of  news-receiving  tewns,  could  you 
reduce  your  cost  of  superintendence  in  Tel^^ph- 
streetby  one  sixpence  ? — Yes,  because  we  should 
aot  have  so  mndi  woi^  to  do,  and  therefiure  so 
much  superintendence  would  not  be  required. 

5027.  Have  you  a  supervisor  for  Hull  7 — ^For 
Hull  in  its  proper  group. 

50S8.  But  for  the  news  section  of  the  Hull  de- 
partment ? — Ko. 

5029.  Therefore,  if  Hull,  as  a  news^receivingr 
town,  were  kncK^ed  out  <^  the  liat,  you  could 
only  save  a  fraction  of  the  supervisor? — That 
person  conld  do  for  the  same  wages  sane  more- 
work. 

5030.  That  would  depend  upon  whether  you 
had  a  fractional  part  more  work  to  be  done.  Mow 
vou  say  that  the  eost  for  siqiervinon  and  manipn- 
lation  included  punching  ? — Yes. 

5031.  Do  they  use  the  Wheatstone  instrument 
at  Hull  ?— Yes. 

5032.  Wdnid  not  the  same  unonnt  of  pundiing; 
be  required  in  the  case  of  Hull  being  knockedoul 
of  tiie  list  ?~No,  I  think  not 

5083.  Is  there  any  separate  service  sent  to 
Hull  which  is  not  sent  elsewhere  ? — Yes,  there 
are  scnne  special  messages  sent  to  HulL 

5034.  You  told  the  Committee  that  spedal 
messages  pud  ?—  Yes. 

5035.  Therefore,  I  have  not  been  taking  into 
consideration  the  special  messi^es  at  all ;  we  have 
been  talking  of  duplicate  messages.  You  make 
a  profit  even  upon  the  special  messages  sent  to 
Hull,  do  you  not? — Yes,  because  they  are  tele- 
graphed at  the  1  a,  and  not  at  the  2  d.  rate ;  but 
if  yon  leave  ont  of  calculation  tl\e«e  special 
messages  our  receipts  would  be  270  /.,  and  not 
320/. 

5036.  Special  messages  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  copy-rate  ? — ^In  some  of  those  prepaid 
messages  there  might  be  some  at  the  2  d.  rate; 
we  should  lose  upon  those  if  there  were  many. 

5037.  But  upon  these  special  messages  you 
speak  of  ? — Some  of  them  would  beat  iha  2d. 
rate. 

5038.  But  yon  are  distinguishing  between  pre- 
paid and  credit  messages?— No,  I  am  distin- 
guishing between  the  measagea  sent  by  tlw 
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3oVfty     Central  Newe  or  Press  Association  and  those 
1876.      sent  by  the  [q>ecial  correspondents  of  the  news- 
papers. 

5039.  What  difference  is  there  between  the 
news  sent  hj  the  Press  Assodation  koA  the 
Central  News,  and  the  mnl^ple  messages  &om 
ordinary  correspondents? — Tne  messages  from 
ordinary  correspondents  do  not  go  to  so  lai^e  a 
number  of  places  as  those  sent  by  the  Press 
Association  or  Central  Kews. 

5040.  They  are  not  special  ? — They  are  special 
in  that  way. 

5041.  Will  you  apply  the  term  exclusive  mes- 
sages to  special  messages,  and  multiple  messages 
to  those  which  are  the  ordinary  press  messages, 
otherwise  we  shall  have  a  confusion  about  the 
terms.  Now  you  say  that  the  messenger  service 
at  Hull  costs  104 1,  a  year  ?— That  is  a  low 
estiroate. 

5012.  How  many  papers  are  there  in  Hull 
Five. 

5043.  How  many  diuly  newspapers  are  there  ? 
— There  are  two  daily  and  three  weekly  news- 
papers, I  think. 

5044.  And  you  make  up  this  104^  by  sayi] 
tiiat  there  are  so  many  messages  sent  out  at  | 
a-piece? — Yes.. 

5045.  Do  you  send  out  each  message  sepa- 
rately ?— No. 

5046.  And  yet  you  make  up  your  computation 
on  that  basis  ? — No,  pardon  me,  I  do  not. 

5047.  How  do  you  make  it  up  ? — The  number 
of  mess^es  sent  out  last  week  was  1,092;  the^ 
were  sent  out  by  858  journeys  of  boys,  of  which 
66  were  not  paid  for /being  delivered  by  boys  going 
to  the  Exchange ;  the  remainder,  792,  were  paid 
for  at  the  rate  |d.  each,  which  makes  2l.9s.2fd. 
&x  the  week,  or  127  /.  \7t.  9d.  for  the  year. 

5048.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  in  a  great  number 
of  offices  the  delivery  is  done,  according  to  the 
estimRtes,  for  J  d.  ? — In  some  offices  it  is. 

5049.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  in  pome  offices  the 
delivery  is  done  at  a  fixed  rate  ? — Yes. 

5050.  In  such  cases  the  pay  is  not  more  than 
81.  or  9*.  a  week?— About  8f.  or  9«.  a  week  is 
the  avenge. 

5051.  How  many  boys  would  it  take  to  keep 
Hull  going  ? — I  should  think  six  boys  a  day,  timt 
is  for  delivering  news  messages  alone. 

5052.  Do  the  papers  publish  daily  editions,  at 
night  as  well  as  in  the  morning? — The  "Mommg 
Telegraph  "  is  published  later  in  the  day  than  the 
*•  Eastern  Morning  News," 

5053.  Did  you,  even  in  the  case  of  Hull,  allow 
messages  to  be  called  for  bv  the  newqmper 
people  ? — No.  In  addition  to  the  newspapersi,  we 
deliver  news  at  four  other  places. 

5054.  And  you  chaige  the  whole  of  the  104/. 
agunst  those  press  tele^ams? — Yes,  because  the 
messages  delivered  at  those  four  other  places  are 
sent  at  the  press  rates ;  therefore  the  whole  of  the 
104  /.  is  on  account  of  press  work. 

5055.  You  spoke  about  there  being  62,000 
ordinary  and  11,000  press  messages  from  Hull, 
and,  as  I  understand,  you  gave  that  as  the  basis  for 
some  of  your  calculations  as  to  expenditure 
Partly,  taken  wil^  ihe  amount  of  the  work  upon 
the  wires. 

5056.  Did  yon  ever  try  the  same  thing  as 

respects  messages  over  the  country ;  can  you  tell 
how  many  words  are  sent  to  the  press  per  annum  ? 
—Yes,  220,000,000. 

5057.  And  how  many  are  sent  by  the  public  ? 
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— We  have  20,000,000  telegrams,  and  taking 
them  at  30  words  each,  that  is  600,000,000. 

5068.  Are  there  30  worda  in  a  telegram?— 
About  that, 

5059.  Is  not  the  average  price  of  a  telegram 
1  <.  2  ^  ?~No,  it  is  just  Is.  Id, 

5060.  If  it  is  Is;  Id,  that  would  give  you 
an  average  of  less  than  30  words  ? — You  must 
count  the  addresses. 

5061.  Did  you  count  the  addresses  in  that 
220,000,000  ?— No.  the  addresses  are  not  counted 
in  the  220,000,000. 

5062.  Thvn  you  should  not  count  the  addresses 
in  the  others? — Yes,  I  shoold;  because  the 
amount  of  words  in  the  address  is  very  different 
in  that  case.  In  the  case  of  press  messages  you 
may  take  it  as  four  words  for  each  address;  and 
in  the  other,  ^at  is,  in  the  case  of  the  ordinary 
messages,  it  is  about  12. 

5063.  You  say  that  a  loss  of  20,000  /.  occurs 
in  220,000,000  words  transmitted  to  tiie  press  ? — 
Yes. 

5064.  And  that  a  loss  of  35,000  /.  occurs  upon 
the  600,000,000  transnutted  by  the  public?— I 
do  not  sayso  at  all* 

5065.  What  is  the  loss  on  public  messages? — 
I  am  not  prepared  to  say  wJiat  is  the  loss  on 
public  messages.  I  think  the  public  messages 
pay. 

5066.  You  have  seen  the  report  of  the  Post- 
master General ;  in  that  report,  I  think,  he  says, 
he  admits  that  the  real  loss  on  die  working  of  the 
telegraphs  ie  55,0(»0 1  a  year  ?— He  says,  that 
taking  the  back  years  and  adding  the  amount 
together,  and  divimng  it  by  the  number  of  years, 
it  comes  to  about  55,000  /.  a  year. 

5067.  At  the  present  moment  you  think  the 
telegraph  service  positively  pa^s? — ^Itdoeanoft 
pay,  because  it  does  not  pay  interest  upon  the 
money  which  has  been  raised. 

5068.  But  the  estimate  of  the  Postmaster 
Greneral  include-s  the  interest  of  the  money  ?— 
Yes. 

5069.  What  he  does  is  to  subtract  from  the 
n>puent  loss  upon  the  department  the  sum 
cnai^eable  to  extensions  and  other  matters  pro- 
perly chargeable  to  capital,  and  he  says  tlie  actual 
net  loss,  counting  interest  on  capital,  is  55,000  L 
a  year? — Yes.  • 

5070.  If  you  say  that  the  loss  on  press  tele- 
grams is  20,000  /.  a  year,  you  have  35,000/.  to 
account  for? — Yes;  that  arises  upon  certain 
oldigations  which  we  have  to  meet. 

6071.  What  obligations  are  those  ?— The  pay- 
ments to  railway  companies,  wluch  are  hea^. 

6072.  For  what? — For  way-leaves,  and  so  on. 
5078.  That  is  a  charge  perfectly  justifiable  in 

being  put  down  to  revenue,  is  it  not? — We  say 
not ;  because  they  are  not  way -leaves  properly 
so  called ;  they  are  deducted,  as  you  will  see. 

5074.  I  have  asked  you,  and  you  said  yes, 
whether  the  Postmaster  Greneral  admits  55,000  L 
loss  on  the  entire  working  of  the  ^atem;  yon 
aooonnt  for  20/)00  ^  by  uo  loss  on  press  mes- 
sages; how  do  you  account  for  .theotiur35,000i^? 
— I  am  not  prepared  to  say. 

5075.  Must  It  not  &U  uptm  messages  other 
than  {Hress  messages? — I  do  mot  thinK  it  does 
necessarily. 

5076.  On  what  other  class  of  messages  does 
the  loss  fall  ? — There  are  no  other  forms  mes- 
sages, except  ordinary  messages  aitet  the  prew 
messages. 

5077.  Then 
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5077.  Then  the  loss  mnst  fall  upon  them  ?— In 
that  way  it  does. 

5078.  Do  you  propose,  in  order  to  recoup  your 
loss  upon  press  messages,  to  cut  them  down? — I 
eaid  they  might  be  condensed. 

5079.  You  propose  to  cut  them  down  fr<nn 
59,000  /.  to  30,000  /.  ?— I  said  that  I  thought 
Mr.  Lovell  had  given  that  as  the  cost  to  nis 
association,  supposing  the  same  amount  of  news 
that  is  sent  now  will  be  sent  in  future,  whereas 
-we  think  it  might  be  cut  down. 

5080.  Did  it  ever  occur  to  you  to  cut  down  the 
amount  of  public  messages  sent,  in  order  to  de- 
crease the  loss  that  is  suffered  by  the  department 
upon  their  account? — No,  as  I  have  already 
stated,  public  messages  pay. 

5061.  Therefore  you  apply  a  different  system 
in  one  case  from  what  you  do  in  the  other ;  now, 
you  said  that  if  certain  olaaees  of  news  were 
allowed  to  be  sent  to  individuals  at  press  rates  it 
would  interfere  with  the  ordinary  revenQO  of  the 
Post  Office  ?— Yes. 

5082.  You  instanced  the  case  of  the  Bank 
nte ;  is  there  any  other  class  of  news  to  which 
that  observation  would  apply? — All  sporting 
news,  I  should  think. 

5083.  And  any  other  class? — No,  those  are 
the  only  things  of  public  interest  which  ttmch  the 
pockets  of  the  peovie, 

5084.  With  reference  to  sporting  news,  you 
sfud  that  you  were  having  a  great  niunber  of 
tdegrams  sent  direct  to  hotel-Keepers  at  com- 
mercial rates  ? — Yes. 

5085.  Where  do  they  come  from  ? — From  the 
race  meetiogs. 

5086.  AVno  sends  those  messages? — The  per- 
BOOB  desired  to  do  so  by  the  hotel-keepers. 

5087.  The  messages  are  not  sent  by  profes- 
sional correspondents,  are  they? — Mr.  Saunders 
eaid  that  he  sent  some  of  them. 

5088.  Mr.  Saunders  sidd  that  he  sent  instead 
of  some  hundreds  of  thousands  of  messages  per 
month,  he  now  sent  out  only  about  UOOO  per 
month? — I  do  not  tlunk  be  specified  that. 

5089.  Do  the  other  messages  come  irom 
ordinary  newspaper  s^rting^  correspondents,  so 
to  speak,  or  irom  private  individuals? — "From 
both. 

5090.  Do  many  come  from  sporting  corres- 
pondents ? — Yes. 

5091.  Those  you  recognise  bv  their  being 
banded  in  in  batches  wi^  a  number  of  different 
addresses  ? — Yes,  but  the  pnvate  ones  are  also 
hauded  in  in  the  same  way. 

5092.  You  quoted  three  newspapers  with 
teference  to  the  mass  of  useless  matter  whidi 
was  sent  along  the  wires ;  are  you  aware  that  a 
large  amount  of  useless  matter  is  sent  by  the 
post  ? — It  may  be ;  in  fact,  it  is  so,  I  believe. 

5093.  That  there  probably  is  a  large  tunount 
of  correspondence  which  is  highly  paid  for,  wlddi 
is  thrown  aside  ? — I  know  that  also. 

5094.  In  your  previous  evidence,  you  gave  tiie 
case  of  a  newspaper  which  had  paid  high  rates 
for  a  special  message,  somewhere  about  9/.,  of 
which  it  was  unable  to  make  any  use? — That 
spetual  message  would  be  what  you  called  a 
multiple  message. 

5095.  Still  It  was  at  the  higher  rate  ?— It  was 
not  at  the  2  d.  rate ;  it  was  at  a  hi^er  rate  than 
the  2d.  rate. 
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5096*  It  was  still  thrown  away  and  was  not  M«ir 
used?— It  was.  ^^^^ 

5097-  So  that  the  circumstance  of  whether  an 
office  uses  or  does  not  use  matter  sent  to  it  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  cost  of  teansmission,  but 
has  re^urd  to  the  exigences  of  the  paper? — ^I  do 
not  thmk  that  follows  at  all ;  in  some  cases  it  is 
thrown  away,  because  it  is  useless ;  in  other  cases, 
as  in  this  case,  it  is,  because  the  proprietor  has  a 
large  amount  of  other  matter,  and  therefore  could 
not  publish  ifc  all. 

5U98.  Do  not  you  think  that  if  telegrwh 
matter  was  very  high  in  price,  its  tenden<7  woud 
be  to  increase  the  mass  of  useless  matter  which 
is  printed  ? — I  should  not  like  to  say  so. 

5099.  You  do  not  think  that  any  sort  of  rubbish 
sent  at  1  /.  for  20  words  would  be  inserted,  whereas 
the  more  humble  and  twopenny  telegrafdi,  if  . 
not  intrinsically  wortJi  printing  woum  not  be 
printed? — I  do  not  think  that  correspondents 
would  send  useless  stuff  at  the  rate  of  1 1  for 
20  words. 

5100.  You  do  not  read  many  papers,  do  you  ? 
— I  read  a  good  many. 

51 01.  In  talking  of  special  wires,  you  said  that 
the  cost  of  way-leave  and  rountenance  should  be 
added? — I  said  it  was  open  to  argument  that  it 
might  be. 

5102.  What  a^ument  would  you  use? — As 
the  wire  is  used  as  a  special  wire  for  a  portion  of 
the  24  hour^  so  against  the  rental  pud  for  its 
use  as  a  spedal  wire  should  be  charg^  a  propor^ 
tionate  cost  of  the  way  leave  and  maintenance  of 
the  wire. 

5103.  Going  to  another  point,  you  contradict 
Mr.  Taylor's  evidence  with  referrace  to  his 
having  recdved  messages  at  a  guinea  a  column  ? 
—I  did. 

5104.  You  are  not  aware  that  that  was  during 
the  time  when  there  was  competition  to  Man- 
chester ? — ^It  may  have  been,  out  I  think  that 
that  was  not  so. 

5105.  You  are  not  aware  that  formerly  the 
tel^ai^  comnanies  used  to  make  a  stated  cnai|^ 
for  tiie  reporting  and  collection  of  those  special 
messages,  and  mvided  that  chaige  among  any 
number  of  newspapers  that  might  take  that 
message  ? — I  know  that ;  but  this  was  a  special 
case  with  that  newspaper. 

5106.  Are  you  aot  aware  that  this  system 
which  Mr.  Taylor  spoke  of,  went  on  for  some 
months  during  a  period  of  peculiar  competition  ? 
— I  understood  from  Mr.  Taylor  that  he  alluded 
to  1868,  when  there  was  not  that  competition. 

5107.  Yon  speak  about  losing  2,000/.  upon 
the  messages  which  you  used  to  send  to  public- 
houses,  ana  saving  3,000  /.  in  the  delivery ;  how 
do  you  deliver  your  news  mess^es  at  present  ?— - 
Geuerally  we  deliver  them  by  boys. 

5108.  Upon  the  principle  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Lovell  of  what  I  think  he  termed  circuit  deli-  * 
veries? — I  do  not  think  Mr.  Lovell  quite  stated 
that. 

5109.  Mr.  Lovell  stated  that  there  were  two 
sorts  of  deliveries ;  you  have  given  evidence  with 
regard  to  that  ? — No,  there  are  not  two  kinds. 

5110.  How  do  you  deliver  your  messages? — 
By  sending  out  boys  with  the  messages.  In 
£fuU,if  a  message  is  delivered  for  three  of  those 
newspapers,  it  is  taken  out  by  the  same  boy ;  if 
for  four  addresses,  it  is  taken  out  by  two  boys ; 
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three  mesMges-  by  one  b»y,  beoMue  the  three 
addresses  are  close  together,  and  oae  by  a  seeoad 
boy  for  the  fourth  address,  winch  fies  in  a  dififerent 
direction. 

AUl.  How  do  y»a  nuke  out  a  savii^  gf 
3,000 1?— By  stopping  the  payments  far  aam»> 
xouB  separate  deliveries. 

5113.  In  those  places  you  send  to,  there  must 
be  a  number  of  publie-hooees  and  newsHrooras  in 
the  iiame  district? — But  a  great  many  of  the 
sporting  houses  are  In  separate  towns  where  news 
was  not  supplied  to  newspapers,  but  tmly  to 
piiblic-bMMe& 

&U3.  Then  in  those  oases  you  make  oat  a 
saving? — In  those  cases  we  have  a  lacger  saving 
than  we  have  in  othex  caecs. 

5114.  In  other  cases  hew  do  you  make  any 
saving  at  all? — Becswe  there  are  leaa  bojni 
engaged  ia  the  delivery. 

5115.  Yon  do  not  send  liie  boyn  to  the  public 
house,  do  yon? — Yea;  the  pul>Ho>h«Mes  were 
not  in  the  same  direction. 

5119.  You  make  nut,  with  regard  to  Hull,  you 
should  have  charged  tlie  Hull  expenves  at  700  /.  ? 
— Tliat  is  what  the  Postmaster  of  Hull  tluoks 
the  OMt  <^  dealing  with  news  at  Hull  is. 

5117.  And  what  you  cha^^  is  470 1.?— Hie 
•estimnte  includes  a  sum  of  128  /.  for  delivery. 

5118.  That  will  not  bring  it  up  to  700/.?— 
No. 

5119.  But  yoB  make  large  deductions?  — Yes, 
ao  as  to  be  well  within  the  mark. 

5120.  An  estimate  based  npon  these  wild  and 
random  deductions  cannot  be  very  accurate  ?— 
But  I  deny  that  they  are  wild  and  random. 

5121.  I  a?k  you  whether  you  have  any  item, 
which  you  can  give  oi  this  3,000  /.  saving  which 
wilt  lead  the  Committee  to  imi^ne  that  it  is 
etirrect  ? — Uptm  the  stoppage  of  tuoae  hotel  tele- 
grams we  sent  a  nrculu'  to  the  sarveyiws  and 
postmasters,  telling  them  that  would  be  stopped 
after  the  31st  of  December  last,  and  a^ng  what 
reduction  could  be  nsade  in  the  number  of  their 
messengers,  and  as  a  matter  of  iaottlie  messenger 
force  has  been  reduced  in  a  great  number  of 
towns. 

5122.  Have  you  any  details  of  that  reduction  ? 
— I  will  take  the  case  of  an  hotel  at  Liverpool, 
to  which  we  had  to  send  messages  at  an  expense 
<if  something  like  10  a  week  for  message 
service  alone,  and  received  only  about  Bs.  5H, 
.a  week. 

5123.  You  do  supply  news  to  some  hotels,  do 
you  not? — No. 

5124.  Not  to  the  North  Western  Hotel  at 
Liverpool  ? — I  believe  not. 

5125.  When  did  you  stop  it? — We  stopped 
^dtogether  sending  messages  to  hotels  on  the  Slst 
•of  December  last. 

5126.  You  have  told  the  Committee  that  no 
news  is  supplied  to  the  North  'Western  Hotel  at 
Liverpool  ? — Not  bj  us. 

5127.  Of  coarse,  anything  coming  from  the 
Central  News  would  come  through  you  ? — Not 
necessarily  ;  it  might  be  copied  in  Liverpool  and 
sent  out  to  the  hotel. 

5  i  28.  Do  you  supply  clubs  ? — Yes,  we  do. 

5129.  Upon  what  principle  do  you  do  that? — 
M'e  are  told  to  do  so  by  the  Act;  it  is  specially 
laid  down  in  the  Ifith  clause  that  clubs  may  be 
supplied  at  press  rates. 


Dr..  CkwmvH  eentinuoJ. 

5130.  Yon  cr^iioiaei  Mr.  Taylor's  evidence, 
and  said  vou  proposed  to  make  the  same  charge 
as      ora  companies  ?— Yes. 

5131.  I  think  we  find  here  in  your  previous 
evidence  at  Question  3457,  you  are  asked  this 
question :  "  Therefore,  the  cost  at  the  pre- 
sent moment  is  as  nearly  as  possible  what  it  was 
under  the  old  system  ?**  to  vhidi  you  reply, 
"  Yes." — Mr.  Taylor  was  speaking  of  the  cost  of 
messages,  and  1  think  he  said  toat  a  message, 
however  short,  was  chained  at  the  full  rate, 
whether  it  contained  tlie  full  number  of  words  or 
not 

5132.  But  you  ^poae  to  do  something  vary 
different  id  toe  ease  of  multiple  messages? — 

Yes. 

5133.  And  what  is  done  at  present  ia  what 
WM  done  nndor  the  eompoaieB  in  tlie  case 
umMA^  nsesaagesF-'Bat  there  ia  a  little  oon* 
fasten  abent  that;  Mr.  Ta^r  was  speakiiig  of 
•pe<^l  messages;  yea  are  epeakii^  of  mn]tq)le 
messages. 

5134.  But  special  messages  are  as  they  were 
under  the  old  companies  ? — ^Yes,  except  as  regards 
the  length  and  prme. 

5135.  The  oilier  messages  are  as  dtey  were 
nnder  the  oM  eompanies,  are  they  not? — No,  I 
think  not,  but  it  wcMrks  ont  in  that  way. 

5136.  With  regard  to  the  complmnts  about 
delays,  you  maintained,  I  think,  upon  the  previous 
occasion,  that  it  was  extremely  necessary  to  avoid 
delays  of  any  sort? — That  is  what  the  newspaper 
proprietors  tell  us. 

5137.  But  irrespective  of  the  press;  take  the 
Stock  Exchange.  I  liave  a  letter  complaimng 
that  it  requured  2^  hours  to  communicate 
between  the  Aberdeen  and  Liverpool  Stock 
Exchange  ? — Yes ;  there  are  people  there  who 
are  always  asking  us  to  give  a  Stock  wire  to 
Aberdeen. 

5138.  How  do  they  go  to  Aberdeen '—The 
messages  go  over  the  ordinary  wires  generally. 

5139.  Do  you  send  the  messages  fnmi  Aberdeen 
to  London,  and  then  round  to  Liverpool  ?— No ; 
a  message  would  go  to  Edinburgh  or  Glasgow, 
and  tfien  from  Edinburgh  or  Glasgow  to  Liver- 
pool. 

5 140.  They  complain  that  there  is  a  similar 
delay  between  Aberdeen  and  Manchester  ? — Yes, 
the  message  goes  over  the  ordinary  circuits, 

5141.  Here  is  a  Return  procured  by  the 
honourable  Member  for  Greenock,  nointing  out 
a  great  number  of  cases  in  which  tne  messages 
between  Greenock  and  Glasgow  take  as  much  as 
55  minutes,  and  45  minutes,  and  so  on  up  to  an 
hour  ? — That  station  was  opened  for  the  conveni- 
ence of  persons  who  live  in  Greenock  near  the 
railway  statirm;  those  messages  are  sent  not  over 
postal  wires  but  over  railway  wires. 

5142.  What  is  the  delay  occasioned  by? — By 
the  press  of  railway  telegraphic  work. 

5143.  Can  you  inform  the  Committee  whether 
the  Postmaster,  from  whom  Mr.  Grieve  obUuned 
the  information  which  led  him  to  ask  for  this 
Return,  was  re]H*imanded  for  giving  it  at  his 
request? — The  Postmaster  stated  that  he  did  not 
give  it  to  Mr.  Grieve. 

5144.  Was  he  reprimanded  upon  the  (supposi- 
tion that  he  did? — He  was  called  upon  to  explain 
why  he  had  given  such  information. 
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5145.  He  was  not  reprimanded? — He  was 
called  npon  to  expUun,  and  he  was  told  that  his 
explanation  was  satisfiiotory. 

Chairman. 

5146.  You  have  been  asked  by  the  honourable 
Member  who  has  last  examined  jou,  whether,  as 
you  propose,  by  high  charees  to  diminish  the 
amount  of  news  sent  through  the  Press  Associa- 
tione,  it  would  not  be  equally  reasonable  to 
dinunish  the  amount  of  news  sent  by  public 
messages.  Is  it  not  jpur  opinion  tiuit  where  2  d. 
is  pua  for  100  words  in  one  case,  and  1 «.  for  20 
words  in  another,  it  would  scarcely  be  reasonable 
to  look  for  the  same  diminution  in  the  one  case  as 
in  the  other  ? — L  think  so. 

5147.  In  takii^  Hull  as  AH  example,  you  stated 
that  the  loss  there  was  greater  than  in  other 
places? — It  was. 

5148.  And  you  do  not  take  that  proportion, 
and  apply  it  generally «  saying  that  as  Hull  costs 


CAatrMon— continued. 

so  much,  therefore  all  the  press  news  of  tlie 
country  costs  so  much  ? — No. 

5149.  It  was  a  case  taken  to  show  us  the 
extreme? — It  was  taken  in  the  first  instance, 
because  a  deputation  waited  upon  the  Postouster 
Cknaral,  whch  was  introducea  by  Mr.  Norwood, 
the  Member  for  Hull,  and  the  return  was  pre- 
pared in  order  to  show  the  loss  entuled  upon  the 
Post  Office  by  the  transmission  of  news  to  Hull, 
and  it  was  used  now  because  we  widied  to  show 
that  it  was  an  extreme  case. 

Dr.  Camtrom, 

5150-52.  You  spoke  with  reraurd  to  a  change 
in  the  copy  rate ;  have  you  tjionpit  over  anr  pro- 
posal with  regard  to  that? — The  proposal  before 
the  Committee  is  a  shilling  rate  fat  extra  towns ; 
it  depends  open  what  the  Committee  say,  whether 
we  are  intended  to  make  a  profit  or  only  to  obtain 
rafficient  to  cover  the  cost,  whether  a  lugfaer  copy 
rate  shoold  be  charged  instead  of  the  rate  pro- 


Mr.  Patey. 
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Mr. 

13  Jane 
1876. 


Chairman- 
is  your  position  in 


the  Post 


5153.  "VVuAT 
Office  ? — I  am  Finanisitd  Secretory. 

5154.  What  was  yonr  pontion  in  the  Treasury 
before  you  went  over  to  the  Poet  Office? — First- 

claas  clerk. 

5155.  Is  the  Finandal  Secretaryship  of  the 
Post  Office  anew  appointment? — It  is;  it  was 
created  in  October  1874. 

5156.  Were  you  appointed  to  the  Financial 
Secretaryship  by  the  Postmaster  General,  or  by 
^e  TVeasnry? — I  was  appointed  by  the  Post- 
master General,  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
Treasury. 

5157.  What  are  the  special  objects  for  which 
the  office  was  created? — It  was  considered  by 
the  Treasury  that  the  financial  control  of  the 
Post  Office  was  imperfect ;  that  the  Post  Office, 
being  a  great  spending  department^  and  a  great 
revenue  department  at  the  same  time,  it  was 
desirable  that  the  financial  control  should  be  at 
least  as  strong  as  it  is  in  the  case  of  the  War 
Department  and  the  Admiralty ;  that  tiie  Trea- 
sury required  more  information  upon  finandal 
matters,  and  that  the  Postmaster  General  himself 
stood  in  need  of  an  officer  who  would  look  at 
proposals  from  a  financial  point  of  view  solely ; 
that  it  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  officers 
who  were  concerned  in  carrying  out  the  adminis- 
trative work  of  the  Post  Office  should  look  at 
those  projposals  so  much  from  a  finandal  as  from 
a  successful  administrative  point  of  view,  and 
that  therefore  the  creation  of  the  postof  Financial 
Secretary  was  desirable. 

5158.  Will  vou  inform  the  Committee  what  is 
the  genera]  character  of  the  duties  which  you 
perform  as  Financial  Secretary  ? — From  what  I 
nave  stated,  it  will  be  seen  that  I  am  responsible 
for  the  general  supervision  of  the  financial  ar- 
rangements of  the  department.  I  have  to  see 
that  the  expenditure  takes  place  only  under 
proper  conditions,  the  Receiver  and  Accountant 
General  bringing  to  my  notice  any  departure 
from  those  conditions ;  to  see  that  all  proposals 
involving  an  increase  of  expenditure,  except  such 
at!  are  automatic,  are  under  the  conditions  and 
withiii  the  lines  liud  down  by  the  Treasury.  As 
Financial  Secretary  I  take  corrnisanoe  of  all  pro- 
posals for  alterations  of  establishment,  purchase 


Ckairmin — continued. 

stores,  works,  and  maintenance,  pnvate  wire 
eztennons,  and  extennons  of  a  general  kind ;  no 
proposal  being  carried  out  without  passing  under 
my  review.  1  am  responuble  for  the  prepare 
tion  of  the  Estimates,  for  the  rendering  01  the 
Accounts  of  the  Parliamentary  Grants  to  the 
Comptroller  and  Auditor  General,  and  I 
watcn  the  progress  of  the  receipts  and  the 
expenditure. 

5159.  What  steps  have  you  taken  since  your 
appointment  to  produce  increased  financial  order 
in  the  Post  Office  ? — I  can  hardly  say  that  any 
particular  steps  of  any  magnitude  have  been 
taken.  Previous  to  my  appointment  the  Trea- 
sury had  looked  very  closely  into  the  finandal 
administration  of  the  Post  Office,  and  had  insti- 
tuted certain  checks  which  would  bring  any 
irregularity  to  light,  such  as  the  rendering  of  pe- 
riodical accounts  to  the  Treasury,  the  requiring 
of  the  Receiver  and  Accountant  General  to  obtain 
the  Postmaster  General's  authority  for  all  ex- 
penditure, and  to  brine  to  his  notice  wheresoever 
his  authority  was  insufficient.  Those  steps  having 
been  taken,  and  the  post  of  Financial  Secretary 
having  been  created,  the  financial  system  of  the 
Post  Office  was,  I  may  say,  on  a  proper  basis. 
The  system  seems  sound ;  the  missing  link  of  au 
officer  of  sufficient  rank  to  interpose  practically 
a  veto  (subject  to  the  authority  ot  the  Postmaster 
Genend)  upon  any  irregular  expenditure  having 
been  supplied,  all  else  seemed  to  be  in  proper 
order ;  and  the  changes  which  have  been  carried 
out  und^  my  direction,  are  only  of  a  smaller 
character,  such  as  to  supplement  tiie  difierent 
lacking  parts,  and  bring  them  all  into  harmony. 

5160.  Before  I  go  into  the  finuicial  question, 
you  have  been  sufficientiy  long  in  the  Post  Office 
to  know  its  general  organisaticm,  have  you  not  ? 
— I  have,  I  think. 

5161.  Some  evidence  has  been  given  to  tiiis 
Committee  to  the  effect  that  the  practical  work- 
ing of  the  Telegraph  Department  is  entrusted  to 
a  principal  clerk,  and  not  to  one  having  the  rank 
of  an  assistant  secretary,  such  as  exists  in  several 
other  branches  of  the  Post  Office  ;  what  is  your 
opinion  with  reference  to  that  subject? — am 
disposed  to  think  that  under  the  present  circum- 
stances the  arrangement  now  in  force  is  practically 
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the  best  It  may  be  desirable  at  a  later  period 
to  alter  that  organisation. 

5162.  Do  you  care  to  state  your  reasons  why 
you  think  so  at  present  ? — My  reasons  are  these, 
that  the  Treasury  having  insisted,  and  riffhdy 
inoBted,  upon  a  complete  amalgamation  m  tiie 
Telegraph  and  Poet  Office  branches  of  the  ser- 
vice, it  is  extremely  desirable  that  the  whole 
ehovdd  be  under  one  mani^emeut,  namely,  under 
that  of  the  Secretary.  The  bane  of  the  adminiB- 
tration  of  the  Telegraph  service  may,  I  ^ink,  be 
said  to  have  consisted  in  the  fact  that  there  was 
a  dual  authority.  If  an  assistant  secretary  at 
present  were  placed  in  charge  of  the  Telegraph 
Branch,  it  would,  to  a  certain  extent,  revive  that 
eviL  A  principal  clerk  is  less  independent,  and 
I  think  is  more  under  the  immediate  direction  oi' 
the  Secretary,  and  ia  therefore  less  likely  to 
eoionut  the  department  to  any  indepNident  line  of 
action. 

5163.  But  does  not  the  principal  clerk  at  the 
present  moment  act  upon  nis  own  responsibility 
jmd  perform  a  good  deal  of  die  work  without  the 
unmediate  intervention  of  the  Secretair? — He 
only  acts  upon  hie  own  respouMbility  within  very 
strictly  defined  limits.  He  is  guided  by  prece- 
dent and  by  custom,  having  the  force  of  prece- 
dent, and  he  would  incur  a  grave  responsibility  if 
he  overstepped  those  limits. 

5164.  But,  practically,  neither  the  Secretary 
nor  the  Financial  Secretary  at  the  present 
moment  has,  or  probably  ever  will  have,  any 
thorough  practical  knowledge  of  the  system  of 
telegraphs ;  does  not  it  practically  result,  ^ere- 
tore,  that  the  principal  clerk  acts  as  assistant 
eecretary  and  carries  on  the  business  ? — I  do  not 
think  BO ;  I  do  not  think  that  it  can  be  stud  that 
the  principal  clerk  has  much  more  technical 
knowledge  than  the  Secretary  or  the  Financial 
Secretary.  The  real  technical  work  of  the  de- 
j)artment  is  carried  on  by  technical  officers ;  the 
prindpal  clerk  is  only  res]X)n8ible  for  putting  our 
proposals  into  shape  and  submitting  them  to  the 
iSeowtary,  and  to  my  mind  no  more  technical 
knowledge  is  necessary  for  the  administration  of 
Ibe  department,  than  in  the  case  of  the  First 
Lord  01  the  Adnuralty  any  technical  knowle(^ 
of  building  ships  is  necessary.  It  only  requires 
administrative  knowledge  and  common  sense. 

5165.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  the  principal  clerk 
has  been  for  a  long  time  engaged  in  that  depart- 
ment, and  that  the  Secretary  is  quite  new ;  must 
it  not  result  that  the  principal  clerk  necessarily 
does  the  work,  and  that  the  Secretary  must  be 


Secretary  nas  to  lorm  nis  opinions  upon 
submitted  to  him  by  the  principal  clerk,  but  I  do 
not  think  you  can  say  he  is,  to  an^  practical  ex- 
tent, guided  by  him.  I  do  not  think  l^t  that  is 
the  result. 

5166.  You  think  that  the  principal  Secretary 
would  be  very  much  in  the  position  of  the  Post- 
master General,  who  docs  not  possess  technical 
knowledge,  but  who  is  capable  of  taking  a  com- 
mon sense  view  over  the  whole  snbject  ? — I  think 

80. 

5167.  One  of  the  witnesses,  Mr.  Winter,  gave 
the  Committee  evidence  that  there  was  much 
:more  routine  in  the  management  of  the  telegraphs 
under  the  Post  Office  than  there  used  to  be 
under  the  old  companies;  do  you  see  any  neces- 
sity for  that? — I  mink  it  is  ahnoet  unavoidable. 

0.104. 
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A  Government  Department  is  quite  dissinular 
from  a  public  company.  We  are  fettered  and 
restricted  on  all  sides  by  Acta  of  Parliament, 
Treasury  regulations,  the  necesmty  of  an  Appro- 
priation ao£t,  and  die  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sioners  uid  their  examinations;  it  is  insepa 
rable  from  the  circumstances  of  the  public  service 
that  there  should  be  a  considerable  amount  of 
routine  and  formalities,  in  order  to  comply  with 
the  regulations,  and  I  do  not  see,  except 
in  some  small  matters  of  account  between 
the  engineering  branches  and  the  Receiver  and 
Accountant  General's  Department,  how  they  can 
be  materially  lessened. 

5168.  Do  not  you  think  that  the  evidence  that 
was  given  to  this  Committee,  that  reports  were 
made  in  triplicate,  and  that  accounts  were  fre- 
quently made  in  duplicate,  implied  an  amount  of 
routine  which  was  a  waste  of  public  resources  ? 
— Yes,  I  think  that  may  be  lessened  to  a  small 
extent^  but  I  should  not  be  prepared  to  say  that 
it  would  go  very  far. 

5169.  Would  jou  not  say  to  a  oonuderable 
extent,  that  a  tnplioate  rep(»t  might  be  given 
as  one,  and  a  duplicate  account  as  one  ? — I  Jiave 
no  doubt  that  if  the  proposals  which  are  now 
under  consideration  are  carried  out  concerning 
the  reduction  of  the  engineerii^  staff,  and  if  one 
of  the  classes  of  officers  is  abolished,  dther 
superintendents  or  inspeetwa,  the  saving  of  a  re- 
port can  be  effected  there. 

5170.  But  in  your  own  branch  of  accounts,  do 
you  not  see  any  mode  of  simplification.  We 
were  told  that  accounts  above  100  /.  were  kept 
in  one  way,  and  accounts  relating  to  under  100  L 
in  another  way.  Do  not  yon  see  any  mode  of 
keepinig  your  accounts  in  a  simpler  manner? — 
I  hardly  think  so  at  present ;  the  matter  would 
of  course  receive  om*  oonsideratiou,  but  I  am  not 
prepared  to  advocate  any  diange  at  the  present 
moment. 

5171.  The  same  witness  was  asked  whether 
the  purchase  of  stores  mi^ht  not  "be  done  by  an 
independent  officer,  as  is  the  case  in  the  Ad- 
miralty ;  what  is  your  opinion  on  that  point  ? — 
The  circumstances  there  are  rather  different. 
The  Admiralty  purchase  stores  annually  to  the 
amount  of  over  2,000,000  ;  the  Telegraph  De- 
partment purchases  to  the  amount  of  about 
50,000  /.  or  60,000  /.  I  think  in  that  case  it  is 
hardly  necessary  and  certainly  not  economical 
to  have  an  officer  specially  deputed  to  that  work ; 
the  checks  that  we  now  have,  and  which  will 
be  carried  out,  on  the  supposition  that  the  Trea- 
sury approve  the  proposals  which  have  been  put 
before  inem  for  the  oi^nisation  of  the  Store  De- 
partment, will  I  think  afford  the  pubHc  all  due 
security. 

Mr.  Goldtmid. 

5172.  I  asked  the  witness  that  question,  but 
I  did  not  mean  that  there  should  be  a  separate 
officer  appointed  to  be  the  purchaser  of  stores 
for  the  Telegraph  Department,  because  I  did 
not  think  it  sufficiently  important,  but  whether 
it  would  not  be  possible  to  employ  some  officer 
engaged  in  purchasing  stores  for  some  oth^public 
department,  in  purchasing  your  stores.  Do  not 
you  think  that  that  would  be  possible  ? — I  hardly 
think  that  that  would  be  advisable.  I  think  that 
if  the  pro])08al  of  the  Select  Committee  which 
sat  a  couple  of  years  ago  were  carried  out,  that 
the  purchasing  officers  of  d'.ffdrent  departments 
eihould  meet  t(^;ether  and  confer  from  time  to 
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Mr.  f7o/i/xmt<i— continued, 
time,  we  should  get  all  the  advuDttges  of  suoh  k 

scheiDc. 

5173.  And  mtke  a  port  of  pur(^8ing  oom^ 
mittee  ? — Yes. 

Chairman.  ' 

.5174.  I  hope  you  will  agree  that  it  is  desirable 
to  \n-Q^»  t)mt  report  upon  the  attention  of  the 
Trcftsiiry,  because  it  nas  been  given  to  us  in 
evidence,  that  the  purchases  of  telegraph  stores 
are,  at  the  present  time»  tuade  wiuiout  public 
competition,  or  upon  public  competition  to  a  very- 
limited  extent  ?— So  far  as  I  know  the  Treasury 
are  quite  prepared  to  adopt  the  jiroposals  of  the 
Depurt mental  Committee  on  Stores;  at  the  same 
time,  I  must  pay,  I  think  public  competition  for 
telegraph  stores  can  hardly  be  earned  out  in- 
definitely, and  without  limitation.  It  was  only 
the  other  day  (I  may  mention  this  by  way  M 
Ulusti-iition)  tliat  the*  bonourable  Member  for 
Rochester  was  asking  how  it  was  that  only  two 
firms  m  the  United  Kingdom  were  able  to  pro- 
vide the  necessary  telegraph  wirts.  We  have 
had  occasion  to  buy  some,  or  to  enter  into  ne- 
ffociation  for  the  purchase  of  wire  within  the  last 
fortnigiit.  I  directed  public  tenders  to  be  called 
fbr,  and  the  result  is,  that  we  have  had  one  tender 
only  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  one  from  a 
Belgian  finA. 

Mr.  Goldsmii}. 

517a.  Butmicht  nut  that  rather  be  in  conse- 
quence of  their  Knowing,  or  believing,  that  jou 
covld  only  talce  this  one  particuhir  sort  of  wire  ? — 
Of  course  our  specification  is  very  strict,  and  we 
must  have  the  best  article. 

5176.  We  understood  that  the  apecificatiou  of 
the  wire  was  prepared  in  accordance  with  the 
particular  plan  of  maaufEicture,  of  one  particular 
manufacturer,  consequently,  if  do  other  manu- 
ftcturer  manufactures  in  that  way,  would  not 
that  confine  you  to  one  particular  manniaeturer  ? 
— I  hardly  recollect  that  being  stated  in  evidence, 
and  1  think  there  must  be  a  miaapprehensiun 
upon  the  subject ;  the  proof  of  it  lies  rather  in 
this,  that  the  firm  which  has  hitherto  supplied  ua 
has  declined  to  tender  upon  the  present  occasion, 
because  the  specifications  are  too  high  for  it. 

Chairman. 

5177.  Sir  Lintom  Simmons,  in  his  evidence, 
suggested  that  it  would  be  economical  if  the  War 
Department  could  obtain  telegraphic  stores  from 
your  department ;  do  you  see  any  objection  to 
that  course  being  followed? — It  would  be  econo- 
mical to  the  State,  but  not  economical  to  the 
Telegraph  Department. 

5178.  Not  if  you  provided  it  at  full  cost  price? 
—It  would  not  matter  at  what  price  it  was  pro- 
vided, since  there  is  a  rule  of  uie  Treasury,  that 
there  shall  be  no  inter-departmental  payments, 
that  the  department  which  controls  and  executes 
the  service,  and  therefore  purchases  the  stores, 
shall  charge  the  expenditure  to  its  vote,  and  that 
there  shall  be  no  repayment  by  the  department 
for  which  it  is  purchased. 

5179.  Therefore  it  would  be  a  charge  agunst 
the  Post  Office,  would  it  not?— Yes. 

Mr.  Gcldmmd, 

5180.  And  would  economise  the  Estimates  of 
the  War  Department  in  consequence  ? — Yes,  it 
would ;  that  is  a  very  salutary  rule  in  some 
respects ;  the  Navy  provides  all  the  transport  for 
the  Anny,  and  the  Army  provides  all  the  guns 


Mr.  GMtmi4  cantiaued. 

for  the  Nav^r,  aad  it  would  lead  to  the  Nationl 
Accounts  being  swelled  to  is  very  Isp^  extent  on 
both  sides  if  loey  hod  to  chaive  the  cost  on  their 
own  Votes,  and  then  repay.  But  I  think  there  is 
a  limit  to  that  role,  ana  timt  it  ouf^  not  to  be 
applied  to  a  department  which  is  boiud  to  sbow 
a-  profit  and  loss  account  of  its  own  trassac- 
tions. 

Chairmau. 

5181.  How  do  you  regard  the  suggestions 
made  during  the  course  of  the  evidence,  tiiat  it 
might  be  possible  to  use  the  [wstal  surveyors  to 
supervise  certain  engineering  duties  in  their 
districts  ?— I  am  perhaps  hardly  posseted  of  suffi- 
cient experience  of  postal  administration  to  form 
a  valuable  opinion  upon  the  point,  but  so  iar  as  I' 
can  form  any  opinion,  I  am  rather  inclined  to 
think  that  it  would  be  iindesirRblc ;  I  think-  that 
a  postal  surveyor,  if  he  does  his  doty  in  respect  of' 
his  postal  work,  must  be  fully  occupied ;  that  \T 
the  superintendence  of  technical  duties  is  im- 

red  upw  him,  he  must  to  a  very  great  extent 
depeWlent  upon  his  technical  assistant,  and 
must  De  cmnpletely  ruled  by  him,  or  else  most 
incur  the  great  responnbility  of  opposing  him 
upon  matterj  of  which  he  has  himself  but  an  im- 
perfect acqountance. 

5182.  Just  as  the  Secretuy  most  be,  under  the 
same  drcumatances,  nunely,  the  want  of  technical 
knowledge,  verr  mwM  at  the  mercy  of  the  tech- 
nical officers  of  the  department ;  Is  not  that  so ; 
why  ^oukl  the  surveyor  not  be  able  to  control 
by  his  common  sense  me  small  duties  of  his  tech- 
nical officers  if  yvu  are  going  to  entrust  him  wrth 
the  high  technical  duties  of  managing  the  in- 
struments in  an  ofHce  ?— He  mi^it  be  afale 
oertaittly. 

5183.  Isrt  not  your  opimon  that  it  is  very 
desirable  to  amalgamate  as  much  as  p<^ible  the 
postal  and  telegrapli  systems  into  one  lai^  de- 
partment ? — It  is. 

5184.  And  yon  are  aware  that  that  has  been 
done  elsewhere  where  the  Post  Office  and  the 
Telegraphs  are  worked  together? — Yes,  I  believe 
it  has. 

5185.  Do  not  you  think  if  there  is  any  diffi- 
culty in  the  surveyors  not  possessing  that 
kttowlet^e  fully  just  now,  tiiat  you  would  desire' 
them  to  possess,  it  would  be  desir^le  to  entrust* 
the  duties  to  those  surveyors  who  do  possess  tlie 
knowledge,  and  not  to  appoint  any  new  postal 
surveyors  who  have  not  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  botii  duties? — And  thus  to  carry  out  the  idea 
by  degrees  ? 

5188.  Yes? — ^It  certainly  might  be  tried  upon  a 
small  scale ;  we  mi^t  take  a  distinct  or  a  surveyor's 
division,  and  try  it  there,  but  it  will  be  a  great 
experiment. 

5187.  Is  not  that  the  only  way  in  which  you 
can  get  a  thorough  amalgamation.  As  I  under- 
stand the  evidence,  every  witness  says  that  the 
office  work  which  involves  the  largest  amount  of 
technical  knowledge,  should  be  undertaken  by 
the  postmasters  and  the  surveyors,  and  that  the 
office  should  be  managed  within  itself,  and  not 
by  engineers  from  London  or  by  their  staflf ; 
would  it  not  be  the  mere  Icgic  of  that  to  carry  it 
out  at  the  branches  which  are  less  technical  in 
the  same  districts,  and  to  get  a  thorough  amalga- 
tion  of  the  two  systems  ? — Logically  it  might 
seem  to  be  so,  but  one  cannot  always  carry  out 
li^ic^  conclusions  in  practical  life. 

5188.  But  if  Ton  nave  the  logical  concluaioii* 
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ia  your  mind,  oould  not  tfae  Post  Office  ehow  its 
sense  uf  the  importamc*  of  those  eoQoluMous,  and 
take  can  that  it  did  not  appoint  any  new  iKwtal 
surveyors  who  had  not  a  diorongfa  kxtowleuge  of 
both  systems     That  is  oertainiy  possible. 

dlS9.  I  wish  to  ask  a  feir  questions  about  the 
financial  reiations  of  the  Koval  Engineers  to  the 
Poet  Office.  Why  was  it  that  the  Postinaater 
General  recommended  the  withdrawal  of  the 
RoyfJ  Engineers  upon  the  groimd  of  economy  ? 
— Simply  oecause  he  was  pressed  by  the  Trea- 
sury Committee  (o  take  steps  for  the  reduction 
•of  expenditure.  au<l  that  oa  we  have  sufficient 
men  to  carry  out  the  engineering  duties  of  the 
whole  country  withont  the  Royal  Engineers,  it 
is  manifestly  an  unnecesHary  ohai^  upon  the 
telegraph  revenue  to  employ  them. 

5190.  But  mippoeing  that  it  was  a  8tate  ad- 
vantage that  the  Engineers  should  get  experience 
in  the  telegraph  service,  would  not  there  be 
economy  in  reducing  the  number  of  ci\iliun8 
employed,  in  order  to  obtain  that  State  advantage 
of  using  the  Roval  Engineers? — The  present 
-disadvantage  of  mat  woiud  be,  that  we  should 
have  to  pennon  off  a  number  of  men  who  are 
doin^  good  service,  and  would  have  to  be  highly 
pensioned. 

Mr.  Goidsmid, 

5191.  And  in  time  of  war,  you  might  aX^o  run 
the  riiik  of  loaixig  the  services  of  the  engineers  ? 
— Yes,  there  is  that  additional  disadvantage.  I 
might  say  that  neither  the  Postmaster  General 
nor  any  of  his  ofiGcets  are  opposed  to  the  em- 
ployment of  the  Royal  Engineers.  Upon  national 
■coneiderntions,  it  is  no  doubt  a  very  expedient 
4ad  desirable  arrangement,  but  being  pressed  to 
reduce  expenditure  we  were  bound  to  recommend 
their  withdrawal. 

C/MitrmoR. 

£192.  But  supposing  any  clearly  ascertained 
expense  were  paid  for  ny  the  War  Office,  would 
yon  see  »ny  difficulty  in  their  employment? — 
None  at  all.  If  the  War  Office  woufd  pay  us 
the  amount  which  it  costs  us  for  instructing  their 
soldiers,  we  should  be  quite  ready  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Goidsmid^  , 

5193.  But  you  cannot  do  that  according  to 
the  rule  which  you  have  mentioned  ? — According 
to  that  rule  we  cannot 

Chairman. 

5194.  But  su^ponng  they  allowed  you  to  make 
a  certain  deduction  in  the  return  of  your  expen- 
diture and  revenue,  that  would  amount  to  very 
much  the  same  thing,  would  it  not? — Under  the 
system  according  to  which  the  Appropriation 
Accounts  are  at  present  prepared,  such  a  de- 
duction could  not  be  made.  It  could  be  shown, 
no  doubt,  by  way  of  note  to  the  Annual  Parlia- 
mentary Account. 

5195.  It  is  simply  a  question  uf  cost? — That 
is  all. 

5196*  With  regard  to  time  of  war,  I  think  it 
was  stated  to  this  ('Ommittee  in  evidence  that  the 
engineers  could  provide  for  that  readily  in  ordi- 
nary service,  and  that  the  shore  service  eystem 
would  (live  you  a  large  number  of  telegraph  engi- 
neers if  you  chose  to  employ  the  old  military  tele- 
graphists ?-^That  would  meet  our  necessities  to  a 
great  extent,  1  have  no  doubt- 
Si  97.  Now  what  is  the  total  capital  authorised 
by  Parliament  for  the  Telegraiih  Department  ? 
0.104. 


C/t4ti*iwcrM-~  ouutinued. 

— The  last  Act;  the  Act  of  this  Ses«ioa  has 
raised  the  amount  autlioriBed  to  be  bcH-rowed  to 

9,750,000  i 

519B.  How  has  that  capital  been  rallied  f-^By 
^e  Treasury  authorising  the  Bank  of  Engltuid  to 
create  so  much  stock  on  account  of  the  Kationa2 
Debt  Commissioners. 

5199.  And  by  Parliament  in  the  firdt  pi  ice 
passing  an  Act  authorising  the  Treasury  to  do 
so?— Yes. 

5200.  When  Parliament  gave  power  to  th« 
Treasury  to  authorise  the  National  Debt  Com- 
missioners to  raise  canital,  was  that  capital  paid 
in  the  usual  way  into  tne  Consolidated  Fund?" 
No. 

5201.  Then  it  never  apt>eared  in  the  national 
accounts  of  the  country  ? — No. 

52(^.  Is  there  any  other  instance  where  it  has 

been  so  treated  ^at  you  know  of,  except  the  one 
instance  in  1835,  where  the  amount  of  comjwnsa*- 
tion  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  was  not  paid  into 
the  Consolidated  Fund? — 1  am  not  aware  uf  any 
other. 

5X03.  In  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  done 
through  the  Commissioners  of  the  National  Debt, 
has  the  matter  come  under  the  cognisance  of  the 
Comptroller  General  and  the  Audit  Office?— > 
Not  in  the  way  in  which  other  monies  nueed 
for  the  pubKc  service  come  under  his  cognieance<. 

5204.  There  have  been  no  warrants  from  ih» 
Comptroller  and  Auditor  General  for  the  pay* 
ment  over  ? — No,  not  in  that  sense. 

Mr.  Goidsmid. 

5205.  There  has  been  a  sc]>arate  audit  of  the 
capital  aceonnt,  but  it  has  not  been  properly 
treated  as  debt  ? — Ko ;  it  has  nbt  been  trea^  as 
the  public  debt  is  ordinarily  treated. 

Chairman. 

5206.  How  much  has  been  raised  of  tlie  capi- 
tal «hioh  has  been  authorised  ?— £.  9,425,837. 

Mr.  Goidsmid. 

5207.  Is  that  exclusive  of  a  good  many  com- 
pensations to  railway  companies  which  are  still 
pending? — Yes. 

Chairman, 

5208.  That  leaves  a  balance  of  how  much  un*- 
called  up  ?— £.324,162. 

5209.  How  much  has  been  spent  upon  capital 
account  up  to  the  Slst  March  1876?  — 
£.  9  360  961. 

5210.  'Then  the  sum  of  7,000,000  authorised 
to  be  raised  by  the  Act  of  1869  has  been  ex- 
ceeded?— It  has  been  exceeded  by  the  sum  of 
2,360,961  /. 

5211.  To  what  circumstances  do  you  attri- 
bute that  discrepancy  ? —Mainly  to  thp  pur- 
chase of  undertakings  which  were  not  contem- 
plated at  the  time  when  the  original  measures 
were  submitted  to  the  House,  and  to  unforeseen 
expenses  for  extenstions  and  arbitrations ;  I  am 
unable  to  give  any  other  specific  reasons.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  connderable  expenditure  took 
place,  which  never  entered  into  the  minds  of  the 
original  promoters  of  the  measure  for  the  acqui- 
sition of  the  telegraphs :  that  is  to  say,  that  the 
Post  Office  has  been  compelled  to  buy  a  very' 
different  thing  from  that  which  it  at  first  con- 
templated, and  to  pay  a  far  higher  rate  tlian  it 
expected  for  that  which  it  intended  to  buy. 

5212.  Does  the  amount  of  capital  which  you 
F  F  4  have 
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Chairman — continued. 

have  given  include. tdl  items  which  should  be 
charged  to  capital  expenditure  in  ordinary  com- 
mercial undertakings  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  that 
it  does;  it  seemB  to  me  that  to  the  capital 
account  there  ou^ht  to  be  chaiged,  in  addition, 
the  expenditure  incurred  in  respect  of  exten- 
sions since  September  1873,  the  expenditure  on 
account  of  the  purchase  of  sites  ana  buildingti : 
that  is  to  say,  the  proportion  fairly  chai^eable 
to  the  telegraphs;  the  capitalized  value  of  the 
annual  payments  which  have  been  made  to  the 
railway  companies  for  the  purchase  of  their  re- 
versionary rights  in  what  are  called  "  way-leaves," 
which  were  really  part  of  the  good-inll  of  the 
companies ;  and  wen  lastly,  the  capitalised  value 
of  tiie  amount  which  has  been  expended 
annually  for  pennions  to  the  redundant  officers  of 
the  companies  whom  the  ^ost  Office  was  unable 
to  employ ;  all  those  were  items  in  the  purchase 
of  the  tel^raph  undertakings,  and  as  such  do 
not  appear  to  me  to  be  furly  ohugeable  to 
revenue. 

5213.  What  addition  would  these  various  items 
make  to  your  capital  account?— 'The  amount  ex- 
pended upon  extensions  is  82,594  /.;  the  amount 
duu^^  lor  the  purchase  of  sites  and  buildii^ 
is  37,271/.;  the  capitalised  value  at  SO  years' 
purchase  of  the  sums  paid  nominally  for  way- 
leaves,  but  really  for  reversionary  rights,  is 
460,000/.,  and  the  capitalised  value  of  the 
amount  expended  in  pensions  at  10  years* 
purchase,  which  may  be  taken  as  the  average 
value  of  a  commuted  pension,  is  130,000  /. 

Mr.  Goldamid. 

5214.  You  put  down  only  37,000/1  for  the 
purchase  of  sites ;  you  have  foi^otten  the  cost  of 
buildings,  have  you  not? — No,  wherever  build- 
ings have  been  purchased,  the  cost  has  been 
included. 

Ckmrman, 

5215.  The  Post  Office  is  charged  two-thirds  ? 
—Yes. 

Mr.  Gotdsmid, 

5216.  As  I  understand  it,  the  new  General 
Post  Office  cost  500,000  /.,  and  one-third  of  that 
will  be  a  ^reat  deal  more  than  you  have  shown  ? 
— There  is  a  considerable  setH>ff  against  that  on 
account  of  buildings  formerly  occupied  by  the 
telegraph  department  in  Telegraph-street,  which 
are  now  occupied  by  the  Post  Office ;  it  will  be 
a  very  nice  question  to  settle  exactly  how  much 
is  chargeable  to  each  department,  but,  upon  the 
whole,  it  is  considered  a  partial  set-off. 

5217.  I  understand  that  the  Birmingham  Kew 
General  Post  Office,  site  included,  will  cost  a 
great  deal  more  than  you  have  put  down ;  it  will 
cost  60,000  /.  for  the  site  alone  ? — But  nothing 
has  been  spent  upon  that  yet. 

5218.  Therefore  that  is  not  included  ?— No. 
The  total  additional  capital  ex^nditure  upon 
the  principles  I  have  just  explained  would  be 
709,865/: 

Chairman, 

5219.  Have  yon  any  set-off  to  that  for  monev 
which  mav  have  been  nnduly  charged  to  capital, 
and  which  ought  to  have  been  charged  to 
revenue  ? — Practically  none ;  in  the  earlier  years 
of  the  telegraph  service  the  Office  of  Works  -was 
unable  to  separate  the  expenditure  upon  plant 
and  buildings,  and  the  whole  was  therefore 
charged  in  those  years  to  capital,  but  the 
proportion  which  would  be  properly  chargeable 
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to  revenue  is  infinitesimal ;  at  any  rate,  it  is  be- 
lieved to  be  extremely  small. 

5220.  Then  adding  this  addition  to  capital  to 
your  former  figure,  have  you  added  up  what  th& 
total  capital  amounts  to  ? — £.  10,070,826. 

5221.  When  do  you  expect  the  capital  acoountr 
to  be  closed,  apart  from  future  extensions? — 
That  would  depend  upon  the  period  at  which  we 
arrive  at  settlements  with  the  railway  cmnpaniea- 
now  outstanding. 

Mr.  Goldsmid. 

5222.  Are  there  a  very  great  number  of  claims 
still  out8tandin|^ — Not  a  very  lar^  number. 

5223. 1  thinfthere  are  some  arbitrations  whidi- 
have  been  setUed  since  the  figures  have  been 
added  up  which  you  have  given  the  Committee, 
is  not  that  so  ?-rNo,  those  are  included. 

Chairman* 

5224.  What  is  the  total  amount  of  claims  still 
outstanding  on  the  part  of  the  nulway  companies  ? 
— The  amount  of  the  outstanding  clums  is 
2,450,000  /. 

5225.  That  is  the  total  sum  ?— Yes. 

5226.  Is  it  a  long  list  ?— There  are  the  North 
£astem,  the  Great  Northern,  the  Joint  Lines  o€ 
the  Great  Western,  and  the  London  and  Northi 
Western  Companies,  the  London  and  South 
Western  Company,  the  Manchester,  Sheffield 
and  Lincolnsmre  Company,  the  Metropolitan 
Lines,  and  the  Midland  Company. 

5227.  But  those  are  the  clums;  you  do  not 
expect  that  anything  like  that  will  be  actually 
payable,  do  you  ? — By  no  means. 

5228.  You  have  not  formed  an  eslamate  of  the 
amount  likely  to  be  payable, perhaps? — We  ha\'e 
formed  mental  estimates. 

5229.  What  has  been  the  proportion  already 
awarded  to  the  clums  made? — ^The  proportion 
varies  in  each  case. 

Mr.  GoidsmicL 

5230.  Therefore  that  would  add  some  600.000/. 
or  700,000/.,  taking  that  figure  ?— It  would. 

5231.  It  would  not  bring  the  figure  very  far 
from  the  11,000,000/.  which  I  sud  would  be 
about  the  capital  ? — No* 

Chairman, 

5232.  Now,  I  wish  to  ask  you  something  about 
your  arrangements  with  submarine  telegraph 
ccnnpanies.  Are  the  arrangements  which  you 
have  made  with  the  submarine  telegraph  com- 
panies satisfactory  ? — Not  entirely. 

5233.  With  what  companies  have  you  made 
arrangements  ? — We  have  working  arrangements 
with  seven  companies  altogether :  the  Sub- 
Marine,  the  Indo-European,  the  Anglo-American, 
the  Great  Northern,  the  Eastern,  the  Direct 
United  States,  and  the  German  Union. 

5234.  Is  there  any  loss  to  the  department  on 
the  work  performed  through  those  companies  ? — 
There  is  a  loss  if  it  be  assumed  that  the  depart- 
ment should  receive  payment  for  work  done  for 
those  companies  at  the  ordinary  inland  rate  of 
1  s.  for  20  words. 

5235.  What  would  your  loss  amount  to  for  the 
year  ending  the  3Ut  March  1876  ?— Our  loss  in 
respect  of  the  work  done  for  three  companies, 
which  are  those  upon  which  we  really  lose,  that 
is  to  say,  the  Anglo-American  and  the  Eastern, 
and  the  Great  Northern,  is  17,639/.  altogether. 

5236.  Loss 
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Mr.  GokUmitL 

5236.  L0B8  in  that  ciue  does  not  mean  money 
ont  of  pocket,  does  it? — No. 

5237.  What  you  mean  is  that  you  have  not 
had  that  recouped  to  you  ? — We  have  not  re- 
ceived as  much  as  we  ought  to  have  received  if 
proper  arrangements  were  made. 

5238.  Can  you  &ir]y  describe  that  as  a  loss  ? 
—Not  in  one  sense ;  we  have  not  absolutely  lost 
the  money. 

Ckairmnn* 

5239.  To  what  cause  do  you  attribute  it  that 
you  do  not  get  the  amount  of  profit  which  you 
might  have  expected? — It  is  owing  to  the  fact 
that  our  arrangements  are  not  altogether  satis- 
factory, since  they  do  not  provide  for  our  receiving 
a  rate  of  1 «.  for  tJie  20  words. 

5240.  How  were  the  arrangements  made  ? — 
Some  (hT  them  were  inherited ;  we  were  obliged 
to  take  them  over ;  one  or  two  were  authorised 
by  the  Schedule  to  the  Act  of  Parliament,  which 
have  been  slightly  altered  subsequently,  and 
others  have  Men  carried  out  by  the  Poet 
Office  under  the  authority  of  the  Postmaster 
General. 

5241.  How  long  do  those  agreements  last ;  are 
they  for  long  periods  ? — They  vary  as  to  dates. 
One,  I  believe,  will  expire  in  two  years*  time,  and 
we  shall  then  endeavour  to  make  arrangements 
which  will  be  more  satisfactory  to  the  depart- 
ment 

5242.  Have  you  estimated  it  in  two  ways ;  in 
the  actual  loss  to  the  department,  and  the  differ- 
ence between  what  you  think  you  ought  to  gain 
and  what  you  do  gam? — 1  am  not  aware  that  any 
such  estimate  has  oeen  made.  As  I  have  already 
said,  there  is  no  actual  loss.  The  estimate  is  an 
estimate  of  what  we  conrider  we  ought  to  re- 
ceive. 

Mr.  Oddmid. 

5243.  Probably  there  is  no  actual  loss  in  the 
sense  of  having  spent  money  which  you  do  not 

recover?— No. 

Chairman. 

5244.  I  will  deal  with  it  in  another  way ;  what 
additional  amount  would  vou  have  obtained  firom 
the  time  of  the  transfer  if  you  had  received  your 
fiill  rate  of  1  s.  for  20  words  ?— We  should 
have  received  71,634  /.  more  than  we  have 
.zee^Ted. 

5245.  Have  you  not  lately  made  a  concession 
to  one  company,  the  Indo-European  ?  —  The 
Treasury  have  authorised  within  the  last  year 
aud-a-half  a  considerable  concession  to  that  com- 
pany, I  believe  up(m  grounds  of  Imperial  policy, 
in  respect  of  communication  with  the  East. 

5246.  It  beim;  considered  desirable  to  have  a 
doable  line? — Ipresnme so ;  the  amonnt of  our 
loss  in  consequence  of  that  concession  up  to  the 
Slst  of  March  last  is  4,147  and  loss  will  be 
until  the  termination  o£  the  arrangement  2,650  /. 
per  annum. 

5247.  Now,  with  r^rd  to  the  annual  revenue 
and  expenditure ;  what  are  tout  annual  working 
expenses,  up  to  the  Slst  of  March  1876?— First, 
I  would  say  that  these  figures  are  given  as  ex- 
tracted from  the  Appropriation  Accounts,which  ex* 
iiibit  actual  cash  expenditure  of  the  dej^artment, 
without  reference  to  any  disputed  questions  as  to 
what  IB  properly  chaigeaUe  to  capital  and  what 
to  revenue.  In  1869-70,  the  working  expenses 
were  62,273/.;  in  1870-71,  394,477/;  in  1871- 
72,  591,776/: ;  in  1872-73,  874,946  /.;  in  1873- 
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74,967,79a;  in  1874-75, 1,071,347/.;  in  1875-76. 
1,031,960/. 

5248.  Having  ^ven  the  Committee  the  work- 
ing expenses,  wilfyou  now  give  them  the  revenue 
up  to  the  same  date  ? — In  1869-70,  the  revenue 
was  100,760  /. ;  in  1870-71,  690,934  /.  ;  in  1871- 
72,  751,611i;  in  1872-73, 978,076/. ;  in  1873-74, 
1,057,824/.;  in  1874-75,  1,123,794/.  ;  in  1875- 
76,1,250^79/: 

5249.  What  has  become  of  your  annual  surplus 
income? — The  annual  surplus  mcome  is  applicable 
to  the  payment  of  interest  and  the  reduction  of 
debt. 

5250.  With  regard  to  that,  by  the  Act  you  are 
obliged  to  form  a  sinking  fund  if  you  have  a  sur- 
plus income,  for  the  reduction  of  debt  ? — Yes. 

525 1 .  How  was  that  sinkitig  fund  formed  ? — 
The  Treasury  would  charge  the  surplus  revenue 
upon  the  Consolidated  Fund,  and  issue  it  to  the 
Commisnoners  for  the  Reduction  of  the  National 
Debt,  to  be  applied  in  reduction  of  debt 

5252.  It  is  not  derived  from  any  surplus 
revenue  in  your  possession,  but  from  the  Con- 
solidated Fund?— Ves.  The  whole  of  the  Tele- 
graph Kevenue  is  paid  into  the  Exchequer. 

5253.  That  is  deducted  from  the  C<»isolidated 
Fund,  because  under  tibe  ordinary  Sinking  Fund 
of  the  country,  one-fourth  must  be  applied  for 
the  extinction  of  the  National  Debt  m  each 
quarter ;  is  there  no  risk  of  its  being  paid  twice 
over  ? — No,  I  think  not  This  is  in  addition  to 
the  amount  annually  applied  to  the  reduction  of 
the  debt  under  the  Act  of  the  29th  and  30th 
Victoria. 

5254.  But  part  of  the  surplus  which  is  applied 
to  the  extinction  of  the  National  Debt  of  the 
country  is  applied  from  the  payment  of  the  sur- 
l^us  cn  the  Poet  Office  into  the  Consolidated 
Fond?— Yes. 

5255-6.  Therefore  they  obtain  from  that  surplus 
a  part  of  the  amount  wim  which  they  extinguish 
the  debt;  if  they  pay  it  also  into  a  specific 
account  do  they  not  pay  it  twice  over? 
I  wish  you  would  look  into  that,  because 
I  am  speiaking  upon  the  suggestion  of  a  great 
financial  authority,  namely,  bir  William  Ander- 
son, who  says  it  does,  and  who  has  sent  a  letter 
to  me  upon  the  subject,  in  which  he  says  that 
the  sinking  fund  is  paid  twice  over  ? — I  have  not 
paid  much  attention  to  the  subject.  On  further 
consideration  it  does  appear  that  the  surplus 
would  be  applied^wice  over  to  the  reduction  of 
debt 

Mr.  Goldsmid. 

5257.  Could  you  give  the  Committee  the  total 
defitnt  upon  the  amount  which  has  been  rused 
for  paying  interest  upon  the  capital  up  to  the 

Sesenttime? — The  total  deficit  up  to  the  Slst 
arch  is  estimated   at  663,152/.,  or  about 
100,000  /.  a  year. 

5258.  So  tiiat,  furly,  that  ought  also  to  be 
added  to  the  capital  account? — I  should  say  not 
It  cannot  be  sud  that  the  amount  required  to 
pay  interest  can  be  considered  as  a  charge  upon 
capital. 

Mr.  Cavendish  Bentinck. 

5259.  That  has  been  accruing  since  the  be^- 

ning? — Yes. 

Mr.  Cubitt, 

5260.  Is  that  a  decreasiitf  or  an  increasing 
annual  sum? — I  hope  it  wiU  be  a  decreasing 
one. 

Go  5261.  What 
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Clunrman, 

.9261.  What  u  the  rate  per  cent,  at  which  the 
working  expenBes  have  been  increased  during 
those  years? — In  round  numbers  in  1871-72, 
50  per  cent;  in  1872-73,  47  per  cent;  in 
1873-74, 10  per  cent. ;  in  1874-75,11  percent; 
and  in  187&-76  they  have  decreased  4  per  cent 

5262.  What  is  the  rate  per  cent,  at  which  tiie 
revenue  has  incrensed  during  Ae  time? — In 
1871-72  the  revenue  has  increased  7  per  cent, 
in  1872-73,  SO  per  cent,  in  187S-74,  8  per  cent, 
ia  1874-75,  6  per  cent,  and  in  1875-76,  11  per 
cent. 

Mr.  Goldmid. 

5263.  You  would  take  my  average  of  10  per 
cent  per  annum  as  not  an  unfair  one? — No,  I 
think  not 

Chairman. 

5264.  Do  you  expect  that  10  per  cent  per 
annum  may  be  taken,  as  about  the  annual  rate 
of  the  increase  of  revenue  ? — I  should  not  like  to 
prophesT  for  the  future.  I  hardly  thin^  that  the 
rate  will  be  kq>tup.  l^e  higher  we  get  the  less 
will  be  the  per^ntage  of  increase. 

5265.  But  in  the  Post  Office  you  continually 
increase  your  revenue  ? — But  it  does  not  always 
increase  at  the  same  rate. 

5266.  If  you  take  into  consideration  the  in- 
terest due  upon  the  capital  raised,  the  genenl 
result  would,  as  you  have  stated  to  us,  be  a  defi- 
•ciency  of  663,000  /.  ?— That  is  so. 

5267.  And  what  is  the  amount  of  the  annual 
■deficiency  ?— For  the  Ust  year  1875-76,  it  will 
be  127,000/. 

Mr.  Goldsmid. 

5268.  That  is  the  most  favourable  of  all  your 
years,  is  it  not  ?— No,  on  the  first  two  years  we 
bad  a  considerable  surplus  applici^  to  the  pay^ 
nent  of  intweat 

5269.  But  yon  had  ihea  hardly  completely 
'entered  into  poaaeadon  of  your  prc^rty?-— 
No. 

Chairmaiu 

5270.  Have  you  any  fear  that  the  working 
■ezpensea  will  be  liable  to  increase  more  than 
they  are  now  doin^  ? — They  will  be  liable  to  in- 
■crease  under  certam  heads.  There  will  be  the 
yearly  increments  of  salary-  to  the  established 
officers.  There  will  be  some  payments  to  railway 
■companies  for  message  work,  for  maintenance 
and  way-leave  which  are  now  in  arrear,  and  can 
«niy  be  settled  when  amements  or  settlements 
have  been  arrived  at  witn  those  from  whom  claims 
are  uow  outstanding:  there  will  also  be  the 
•charge  for  pensions  to  our  own  officers,  which  as 
we  are  a  new  service  have  hardly  assumed  any 
magnitude  yet;  but  by  the  time  we  have  any 
substantial  pronortion  of  officers  rearing,  we 
shall  be  relievea  of  the  lAyment  of  pennons  to 
the  redundant  officers  (H  the  compuiies  which 
nay  be  taken  as  a  aet-off*. 

Mr.  GoUpmd. 

5271.  But  hardly  so  much  as  that?— That  ia 
looking  rather  far  ahead. 

Chairman. 

5272.  I  omitted  to  ask  you  before  whether  in 
estimating  capital  or  chargiag  it  to  revenue,  you 
make  anjr  charges  for  renewal  of  plant  or  for 
depreciation  of  old  plaut  ? — We  do  not  It  in 
considered  that  the  annual  expenditure  on  m^n- 
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tenaace  praotioally  maiataiaa  our  ^ant  in  aa 

efficient  condition. 

5273.  Then  you  charge  that  to  revenue? — 
Yes,  we  charge  that  to  revenue. 

5274.  I  want  to  see  whether  you  put  down 
anything  in  your  accounts  for  free  measi^^  ?— 
We  put  down  nothing  for  free  meeaagea.  We 
send  a  great  number  of  measagea  for  which  we 
receive  no  payment 

527o.  What  is  the  estimated  value  of  messages 
sent  by  railway  companies  up  to  the  end  of  the 
financial  year?— For  rmlway  companies  about 
13,840  /.  a  year.  That  is,  taking  the  measagea 
at  1  s.  1  d.  each,  which  is  the  lowest  rate  at 
which  we  can  estimate  thum  ;  it  is  believed  that 
practically  it  would  amount  to  more  per  meaaage. 

5276.  \Vliat  would  be  the  value  of  the  free 
messages  sent  for  Grovernment  D^nrtments? — 
The  value  up  to  the  31st  March  last  would  be 
9,684  L 

5277.  Have  you  any  other  charges  which  yon 
undertake  for  Government  Departments  ? — Yes, 
there  is  the  cost  of  spe<^  wires,  salaries  of  dwks, 
and  of  certain  extenuons  whidb  are  cairried  out 
from  time  to  time  for  the  Adnuralty,  and  War 
Office,  and  other  departments,  the  cost  of  that  up 
to  the  31st  March  last  is  16,809  I.,  for  which  the 
Tel^raph  Department  has  received  nothing. 

5278.  Do  you  see  an^  reascm  to  anticipate  a 
better  state  of  things  with  regard  to  the  produce 
of  the  department  exoept  the  ordinary  mcreaee 
of  revenue  and  the  eeononues  which  are  to  be  in- 
troduced?— Yes,  I  un  in  hopes  that  we  shall  be 
able  to  look  to  some  other  sources  for  increase  of 
revenue ;  I  hope  the  Committee  will  strengthen 
our  hands  in  that  respect,  and  that  we  shall  get 
an  incrMsed  rate  for  the  lUatribution  of  the  press 
messages ;  that  we  shall  receive  payment  as  pro- 
posed l)y  the  Postmaster  General  at  an  iccreaeed 
rate  for  messages  forwarded  from  rcul  way  stations ; 
that  we  shall  receive  an  increased  rate  for  mes- 
sages sent  on  Sunday,  and  after  eight  o'clock^ 
and  that  the  &ee  message  privil^s  now  given 
to  the  railway  companies  and  to  the  Govern- 
ment Departments  will  be  abolished. 

5279.  Have  you  made  an  estimate  of  what 
that  would  amount  to? — I  think  in  the  Pos^ 
master  General's  reply  to  the  Treasury  it  is 
stoted  at  59,000  /.  per  annum.  Then,  in  additioa 
to  that,  there  will  be  any  better  terms  we  cam 
make  with  the  Submarine  Telegraph  Cvmr 
paniea. 

5280.  You  have  told  the  Committee  that 
neither  the  Capital  Account  nor  the  Appropriation 
Accounts,  aa  at  present  presented^give  us  a  true 
view  of  the  finamnal  state  of  the  Telegraph  De- 
partment ;  have  you  any  su^esticma  to  make  on 
that  head  ? — My  own  opinion  is  that  Parliament 
and  the  public  will  never  have  a  true  view  of  the 
financial  condition  of  the  telegraph  business  until 
an  account  is  submitted  to  their  view,  prepared 
upon  what  may  be  termed  proper  commerdal 
principles.  The  profit  and  loss  account  which  is 
prepared  under  the  authority  of  the  TelegrajA 
Acts  may  be  termed  a  simple  cash  account.  Itis 
based  upon  the  cash  receipts  and  expenditure  of 
the  year,  and  it  is  upon  that  that  our  surplus  in- 
come is  calculated,  but  no  allowance  is  made^  in 
that  for  the  alteration  of  charge  between  capital 
and  revenue  which,  I  think,  ought  to  be  made, 
and  as  long  as  it  is  thus  prepiired,  or  rather  as 
long  aa  tliat  id  the  only  account  which  is  presented 
to  Parliament  and  exhibited  to  the  country,  there 
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nufit  be  a  serious  miaapprehenuon  with  regard  to 
Ae  financial  position  of  the  telegraphs. 

5381.  You  think  that  the  account  presented  to 
Parliament  should  be  an  account  showing  truly 
vlwt  is  capital  and  what  truly  is  revenue,  and 
alker  having  carefully  conndered  both,  vith  the 
consent  of  the  Treasury,  that  should  be  presented 
in  your  annual  statement  to  Parliament? — Yes, 
I  tnink  that  it  should  be  a  supplementary  ao- 
oount.  I  would  not  propose  to  alter  the  shi^  or 
the  basis  of  the  account  which  is  now  presented 
■nder  the  Telegraph  Act8,  it  being  a  very  good  in- 
Btrranent  for  compelling  the  department  to  show 
its  actual  surplus  revenue  upon  its  cash  rec^pts 
and  expenditure. 

6282.  Is  it  not  a  good  and  wholesome  effect  of 
tin  present  \Abm,  although  it  may  not  be  a  good 
aeconating  plan,  that  it  makes  you  pay  for  ex- 
tensMme  out  of  revenue  ? — I  have  no  objection  to 
that  myself  upon  the  principles  which  govern  the 
Biiti<mal  accounts,  but  I  should  like  to  see  pre- 
Mnted  annually  in  addition,  what  would  be  the 
•ooooats  of  a  commercial  company. 

6283.  As  if  you  were  to  declare  a  dividend  ? — 
Tea,  exactly. 

6884.  But  a  company,  in  declaring  a  dividend, 
would  always  put  down  a  considerable  amount 
for  depreciation  ? — Not  if  it  expends  annually  a 
aafficient  amount  to  keep  its  plant  in  good  work- 
ing order. 

Mr.  GMmkL 

6286.  The  London  and  North  Western  Rail- 
way Cc»apany,  for  instance,  put  down  a  very 
hrge  sum  for  the  actual  expenditure  in  main- 
tiiwng  the  condition  of  tbe  lino  a»  good  as  it 
onght  to  be  ? — I  am  not  aware  of  their  practice. 

Cfiairman. 

5286.  Bat  you  are  not  afraid,  are  you,  that 
yooT  lines,  aa  they  get  older,  will  weu:  out  mudi 
BM>re  n^dly,  and  that  in  audi  a  case  you  must 

St  down  more  for  that  year? — There  is  no  doubt 
It  it  might  be  apprehended  that  a  good  many 
of  the  lines,  having  been  put  into  good  order 
at  the  time  of  the  transfer,  may  shortly  require 
lenewal  all  together,  and  that  in  that  year  a 
laiger  expenditure  ma^  fall  upon  us;  bat  the 
Moeeai^  for  rmewal  u  aflfected  by  very  many 
accidental  circumstances.  There  are  storms; 
there  are  aoodente ;  there  is  wear  and  tear,  which 
varies  according  to  the  position  of  the  lines,  the 
climate,  and  so  on ;  but  allowing  a  ^r  mar^n, 
I  believe  that  we  are  keeping  up  our  lines  m  a 
foiriy  effective  condition,  and  that  the  expend!- 
tore  for  renewal  or  depreciation,  whichever  it 
nmy  be  termed,  is  spread  over  a  course  of  years, 
aira  tiut  thus  we  need  not  apprehend  a  very  heavy 
exceptional  charge  in  any  one  year. 

Mr.  Goldtmid, 

6287.  Practically,  it  compels  an  average  in  tiuit 
way,  does  it  not  ? — It  does. 

6288.  Yon  would  have  no  difficulty  in  pre- 
paring tiie  form  of  the  account  you  speak  of,  if 
the  (xnunittee,  for  instance,  were  to  recommend 
i^  and  the  Post  Office  were  to  adopt  the  ]dan  yon 
have  BUggested  of  having  a  subsidiary  account  ? 
— There  wonM  be  no  difficulty  at  all ;  in  fact  I 
have  directed  snch  accounts  to  be  prepared 
already,  and  I  should  like  to  say  that  upon  the 
principles  upon  which  we  think  expenditure 
dionla  be  charged,  either  to  oapitd  on  the  one 
lumd,  (V  to  revenue  on  tin  odier,  the  profit  on 

0.104. 


Mr.  Goldtmid — continued, 
the  working  expenses  of  the  hst  year  would 
amount  to  349,226     which  is  within  2,546  L  of 
a  dividend  of  2^  per  cent,  on  the  ^'rftpital  rsieod 

Dr.  Camerwi, 

5289.  That,  I  presume,  does  not  include  any 
charge  for  interest  ? — It  is  to  enable  us  to  pay  the 
interest ;  of  course  it  does  not  include  the  arrears 
of  interest  payable  in  previous  years  any  more 
than  a  company  would  include  lUvidends  not  paid 
in  fonner  years. 

Mr.  Goldsmid, 

6290.  Nw  does  it  include  interest  on  dental 
which  you  have  not  raised,  for  which  you  an 

in  a  sense  liable,  but  the  amount  of  which  has 
not  been  settled  ? — It  does  not  include  that,  ex- 
cept as  regards  the  estimated  capital  value  of 
certun  annual  payments  to  railway  companies 
and  annuities  to  officers  of  the  old  compames. 

Dr.  Camtron, 

6291.  A  nulway  craupany  in  making  out  its 
account  in  this  way  would  have  toprovkfefor 
interest  on  m(Mrtgage«  before  declarii^  any  divi-^ 
dend,  would  it  not? — I  think  so. 

6292.  Therefore  yon  should  do  bo?— <Batthe 
amount  is  not  yet  nused. 

Chairjnan. 

6293.  1  want  to  draw  your  attention  to  some 
remarkable  differences  between  the  cost  of  work- 
ing various  offices ;  I  find,  comparing  the  Esti- 
mates and  your  returns,  tliat  Dubbn  and  Bir- 
mingham send  very  nearly  the  same  number  of 
messages;  Dublin  sent  1,736,000  messages,  and 
Birmingham  sent  1,760,000  messages,  but  Dub- 
lin, though  it  sent  14,000  messages  less  thaa 
Birmingham,  costs  the  couutry  9,184/.  more 
during  the  y^ar;  can  you  ^ve  any  explanation- 
of  that?^ — I  have  no  doubt  that  at  first  sight 
there  are  Mune  diBorepandes  between  the  expen- 
diture on  dtffisrent  offices  which  are  very  start- 
ling, but  it  will  be  found  on  goinjj;  into  the 
nunutitt  of  each  station  that  there  are  in  general, 
causes  which  ex|daiu  these ,  apparent  discre- 
pancies ;  one  cause  which  makes  an  office  more 
expenaive  than  another  is,  that  its  work  consists 
more  largely  of  forwarded  and  received  messages 
than  transmitted  messages,  the  counter  work  and 
the  delivery  work  being  of  course  much  larger. 
There  is  also  the  fact  that  a  female  staff  is  em- 
ployed at  one  office  which  is  cheaper,  whereas 
a  male  staff  is  employed  at  another  which  is 
more  expennve.  In  Dublin  it  is  the  fact  that 
thov  is  a  laige  redundant  staff  of  females  at 
the  present  moment,  which  arose  from  the  fact 
that  at  the  transfer  of  the  telegraphs  it  was 
necessary  to  employ  a  large  number  oi  women  all 
over  the  country  woo  have  since  been  withdrawn* 
as  the  railway  companies  have  been  able  to 
undertake  the  work  themselves ;  they  have  been 
brought  necessarily  to  head  quarters,  and  we 
have  a  larger  staff  there  than  is  necessary.  I 
believe  that  each  case  which  might  be  pointed  to 
is  susceptible  of  very  good  and  satisfactory  ex- 
planation, tmcAi  case  varying  tiie  one  from  the 
otho'. 

5294.  Do  you  think  that  in  the  case  of  Dublin 
where  there  were  14,000  messages  less  per 
annum,  and  costing  the  couutry  9,184/.  more 
than  Birmingham,  very  nearly  double,  there  can 
be  any  jnstification  in  the  local  droumstances  of 
the  case  ? — ^If  you  remember  ti»t  there  are  20- 
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Vhairman — conliiiued. 

redundant  female  clerks,  that  diere  are  four 
clerks  wh(we  salaries  are  included  in  that  expen- 
diture who  are  not  employed  on  message  work 
but  have  to  be  enngea  on  oUier  duties,  and  that 
the  force  is  spresn  over  15  offices,  necessarily 
making  it  more  expensive,  the  difference  would 
be  dimmished  to  a  great  extent ;  I  am  not  prepared 
to  defend  it  entirely,  but  I  would  say  that  each 
telegraph  office  is  under  a  continual  process 
of  scrutiny  and  revision ;  they  are  always  passing 
under  review  by  means  of  applications  of  one 
kind  or  another,  and  advantage  is  taken  of  those 
applicatious  to  examine  most  scrutiniungly  the 
cost  of  the  office,  and  to  inquire  into  any  circums 
stances  which  raise  it  to  a  higher  amount  than 
that  which  is  considered  the  proper  average. 

5295.  I  will  give  another  instance;  Dublin 
sends  a  considerable  less  number  of  meesi^es 
than  Edinburgh;  both  are  metropolitfUk  towns, 
but  Dublin  costs  7,092  t  more  than  Edinbuigh, 
although  it  did  much  less  work  ;  what  is  the  ex- 
planation of  that  ? — I  am  not  prepared  to  explain 
the  difference  off-hand. 

5296.  I  dare  say  you  have  seen  Mr.  Scuda- 
more's  Report  01  1R72,  in  which  he  ^ves  a 
number  of  figures  ? — Yes. 

5297.  At  that  time  Dublin  had  115  clerks 
more  than  it  possesses  at  present ;  at  that  time 
there  were  401  clerkii  in  Dublin,  and  now  there 
are  286,  showine  that  115  clerks  have  been  re- 
duced ;  do  you  Know  what  was  the  cause  of  that 
larffc  reduction,  uid  how  there  is  a  surplus  still  ? 
— I  am  not  prepared  to  state  the  cause  of  that  re- 
■duction.  I  nave  already  explained  the  circum- 
stances which  cause  the  present  surplus. 

5298.  There  are  some  points  in  the  Returns 
which  seem  to  require  explanation ;  Edinburgh 
has  increased  50  per  cent,  in  its  messages,  but  it 
has  had  no  additional  clerks  rince  1872 ;  there  are 
the  same  number  of  clerks  in  Edinbui^h  in  1876 
as  there  were  in  1872 ;  Birmingham  has  increased 
nearly  the  same  amount,  49  per  cent.,  and  has 
■only  required  one  clerk  more ;  but  Manchester 
has  increased  58  per  cent,  of  messi^es  but  has  29 
per  cent,  more  clerks ;  Glasgow  has  increased  73 
per  cent,  in  its  messages,  and  has  only  had  21  per 
cent,  additional  clerks  ;  Newcastle  has  increased 
7 1  per  cent,  of  messages,  and  has  only  increased 
19  per  cent  of  clerks ;  does  not  that  great  varia- 
tion from  no  increase  of  clerks  for  a  large  amount 
of  messages  in  some  offices,  up  to  a  large  amount 
of  increase  in  other  offices,  seem  to  indicate  that 
there  is  some  very  great  necessity  for  inquiring 
into  the  mode  in  which  the  offices  have  been 
worked,  and  the  very  unequal  expenditure  for 
the  same  work  ? — I  can  only  suppose  that  at 
those  offices  where  the  cost  is  less  in  proportion 
the  work  conusts,  to  a  great  extent,  or  transmit- 
ting work,  which,  as  I  have  said  before,  causes 
haraly  any  additional  expense  comparatively. 

Mr.  Ooldsmtd. 

5299.  Or  like  Dublin  they  were  very  much 
over-manned  before  ? — Yes,  that  may  have  been 
the  case.  ' 

5300.  Yon  would  not  like,  perhaps,  to  give 
the  reasons  for  that  enormous  over-manning  which 
existed  in  some  of  the  offices? — I  am  not  ac- 
quainted with  the  reasons  myself. 

Mr.  C avendisk  Beutinck. 

5301.  To  supply  this  annual  deficit  it  is  pro- 
posed to  make  an  additional  cltai^  upon  tiie 
press,  is  it  not  ? — It  is. 


Mr.  Caoenduk  ^endnrA-^continued. 

.'1302.  Can  you  state  to  the  Committee  what  is 

the  sum  which  you  expect  to  recoup  by  that  ad- 
ditional charge? — I  think  we  have  stated  it  at 
30,000/. 

53(t3.  £.  30,000  out  of  the  55,000 1.  ?— Yes. 

5304.  Then  the  general  public,  supposing  the 
deficiency  is  taken  at  55,000/.,  and  the  press 
have  to  pay  30,000  would  have  to  make  up 
25,000  /.  ?— Yes. 

5305.  Do  you  think  that  that  is  an  unfair  pro- 
portion between  the  press  and  the  public ;  tiiat  is 
to  say,  that  the  charge  upon  the  press  is  too 
heavy  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  it  is.  It  can  hardly 
be  said  that  the  balance  of  the  loss  of  55,000 1,  a 
year,  which  is  stated  in  the  Postmaster  General's 
reply  to  the  Treasury,  is  attributable  to  public 
message  work.  The  way  I  look  at  it  is  this 
that  upon  the  whole  work  of  the  department  an 
annual  loss,  say,  55,000 1,  is  incurred .  It  may 
be  attributable  to  one  cause  or  another,  to  the 
purchase  of  the  undertaking  on  unremunerative 
terms  mainly,  but  it  is  found  that  looking  at  the 
working  expense,  a  certain  class  of  business  is 
performed  at  a  distinct  loss;  that  class  of  bimness 
being  the  press  message  work,  the  other  class  of 
business,  the  public-message  work,  is  notperformed 
at  a  loss.  I  consider,  therefore,  that  if  we  can 
prove  that  that  certain  class  of  business  is  per- 
formed at  a  loss  to  the  department,  we  are  per- 
fecti^  justified  in  obtaining,  or  endeavourii^  to 
obtain,  a  rate  of  remuneration  which  shall  at  uast 

? reserve  us  from  loss.  It  may  be  that  in  the 
'ostmaster  General's  proposal  to  the  Treasury, 
we  have  endeavoured  to  get  as  much  from  the 
press  as  we  can,  and  to  make  it  not  only  cover 
the  loss  which  is  incurred,  but  absolutely  to  pro- 
duce a  profit.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  that 
is  not  tne  case. 

5306.  But  having  regard  to  the  antecedents, 
are  you  of,  opinion  that  there  is  any  injustioe 
towfuxls  the  press  in  that  arrangement  ?— No ;  I 
do  not  think  so.  If  Parliament  is  prepared  to 
authorise  new  terms,  which  will  preserve  the 
equilibrium  between  the  revenue  and  the  e^ 
penditure  of  the  Telegraph  Department  upon 
that  particular  head.  I  do  not  think  myself 
that  the  press  could  complain  of  any  particular 
injustice.  I  think,  on  the  other  hand,  the  nation 
may  complain  of  injustice  if  the  taxpayer  ia 
called  upon  to  subsidise  the  local  press. 

Mr.  CubhU 

5307.  You  spoke  of  the  Post  Office,  I  think, 
both  as  a  spending  department  and  a  revenue 
department ;  do  you  mean  by  that  that  they 
have  on  the  one  hand  to  provide  for  the  public 
service,  and  on  the  other  to  consider  the  raisii^ 
of  a  revenue  for  the  country  ? — Yes. 

5308.  Then  yo\i  have  two  conflicting  elements? 
— Yes. 

5309.  Is  it  your  duty  to  hold  the  mean  between 
the  two^  that  is  to  say,  betwran  providing  for  the 
public  convenience,  and  supplying  a  revenue  for 
the  country? — I  presume  the  first  function  of 
the  Poet  Office  is  to  provide  for  the  national  con- 
venience. 

53 1 0.  Therefore  the  revenue  must  be  merely 
a  secondary  consideration  ? — I  presume  that  that 
is  the  proper  aspect  in  which  to  look  at  it. 

5311.  Therefore  you  can  hardly  hope  to  derive 
such  a  revenue  from  the  telegraphs  as  if  they 
were  carried  on  purely  for  commereial  reasons  ?■ 
— Certainly  not 

5312.  Just 
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Mr.  Wotney. 

5312.  Just  one  question  about  the  outstanding 
■clums  of  the  different  railway  companies ;  die 
amount  they  claim  is  a  little  over  2,000»000iL,  is 
it  not  ? — It  ifl. 

5313.  How  long  have  those  daims  been  out- 
standing?— They  ctm  hardly  be  eud  to  be  out- 
standing, because  they  have  not  been  all  of  them 
formally  made,  that  is  to  say,  no  steps  have  been 
taken  in  some  cases  to  approximate  to  a  settle- 
ment; they  have  been  put  in  at  different  times. 

5314-  How  long  has  the  longest  of  t^ose  claims 
been  outstanding  ? — 1  could  not  say  off-hand. 
5315.  But  some  years,  has  it  not  ? — No  doubt 
53X6.  And  what  steps  are  you  taking  for  get- 
ting those  chums  settled  ? — In  some  cases  we  are 
awaiting  the  revised  claims  from  the  companies. 
In  others,  arrangements  are  being  made  to  pro- 
•ceed  to  arbitration.  I  think,  with  regard  to 
several,  that  the  railway  companies  may  ne  said 
to  be  holding  their  hands  liU  the  present  arbi- 
trations have  reached  a  more  dedded  stage. 

5317.  Are  you  taking  any  steps  to  press  those 
•claims  to  arbitration,  or  to  get  them  settled  by 
arbitration  ? — No. 

5318.  Do  you  not  anticipate  having  to  pay  in- 
terest for  the  time  that  you  are  delaying  the  set- 
tlement of  those  claims? — The  deUy  does  not 
rest  with  us,  I  think,  and  the  date  from  which 
interest  has  been  payable,  so  far  as  I  recollect, 
lias  been  generally  made  by  the  umpire  to  date 
from  the  award. 

5319.  Then  it  is  for  your  advantage,  if  I  un- 
derstand it,  to  let  the  claims  go  as  kmg  as  they 
can  unsettled,  and  not  to  get  awwds  sooner  than 
you  can  help  ? — In  that  light  it  is,  but  that  is  not 
our  policy ;  we  have  no  olgect  of  that  tind  in 
view. 

Colonel  jtkxander, 

5320.  If,  as  you  state,  it  is  more  economical  to 
dispense  with  the  services  of  the  Koyal  Engineers, 
liow  do  you  account  for  the  circumstance  that  the 
Departmental  Committee  uf  the  Treasury,  which 
inquired  into  the  subject  very  minutely,  came 
to  an  exactly  opposite  coucludon?— They  left  out 
of  sight  the  fact  that  the  Post  Office  had  already  a 
staff  of  its  own  officers  quite  sufficient  to  carry  on 
aU  its  engineering  work,  and  that  the  employment 
of  die  Boyal  Engmeers  entuled  consequently  an 
unnecessary  charge  on  the  Post  Office. 

5321.  But  that  Committee  recommended  the 
extension  of  the  area  in  which  the  Royal  Engi- 
neers are  employed,  mainly  on  economical 
grounds,  did  it  not  ? — To  a  considerable  extent, 
on  economical  grounds. 

5322.  I  think  that  one  of  the  reasons  assigned 
by  tile  Committee  for  their  opinion,  that  greater 
economy  would  result  from  the  employment  of 
the  Boyal  Engineers  was,  that  they  are  not 
entitled  to  a  pensitm  from  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment, was'uot  that  so  ? — That  was  so. 

5323.  You  are  of  course  aware  that  the  pension 
of  a  soldier  is  a  mere  trifle  compared  with  that 
<^  a  (uvilian  employed  in  the  Post  Office  ? — 
Yes. 

5324.  You  stated  that  you  Ipoked  forward  to 
the  time  when  the  charge  on  account  of  pensions 
will  be  greatly  increas^  in  the  Post  Office  ? — It 
must  be  increased  by  degrees,  as  time  goes  on. 

5325.  Do  not  you  think  it  would  be  better  to 
lighten  that  charge  by  the  employment  of  men 
wlio  would  never  enttul  upon  you  uiis  burden  ? — 
The  Post  Office  would  be  glad  to  be  relieved  of 
any  charge  for  pensions. 

5326.  But  by  extending  the  area  of  the  em- 
0.101. 


Colonel  Alexander — continued.  Mr. 
ployment  of  the  Royal  Engineers  you  would  be  ^^^^ 
relieved  to  a  great  extent  from  any  charge  for     13  Jaao 
pensions  ? — That  is  correct.  1876. 

5327.  The  honourable  Member  for  Rochester 
pointed  out  that  some  difficulty  mwht  arise  in 
time'  of  war  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  Royal 
Engineers;  that  difficulty  would  be  obviated, 
would  it  not,  by  bringing  back  soldiers  who  had 
already  passed  through  the  department? — No 
doubt,  to  a  cert^u  extent. 

5328.  This  was  practically  illustrated,  was  it 
not,  wheu,  during  the  snowstorms  of  last  winter,^ 
you  sent  for  the  Royal  Engineers,  who  had, 
already  passed  through  the  department,  for  the 
purpose  of  repairing  the  telegraph  wires  ? — Yes, 
the  Aoyal  Engineers  auppliea  us  with  men  up<m 
au  emergency,  which  was  a  great  advantage. 

5329.  And  in  the  time  <h  a  strike  among  the 
civilians,  which  occasionally  occurs,  I  suppose 
you  would  find  the  employment  of  the  Royal 
Engineers  very  advantageous  ?  —  There  would 
be  tiiat  advantage. 

5330.  You  have  already  had  experience  of 
that  once  or  twice,  have  you  not? — I  believe 
that  did  occur,  but  that  was  before  1  went  to  the 
Post  Office. 

Mr.  Ripley, 

5331.  As  Financial  Secretary  I  think  you 
stated  that  you  look  at  all  expenditure  from  a 
purely  finandal  point  of  view? — I  do. 

5332.  And  that  all  proposals  for  tiie  extension 
of  the  telegraph  system,  and  for  increased  faci- 
lities to  the  public  which  would  cost  money,  are  t 
submitted  to  ^'ou  for  your  consideration  or  report? 

— Yes,  practically  so. 

5333.  You  deal  with  those  questions,  I  pre- 
sume, purely  from  a  financial  point  of  view, 
without  any  consideration  with  reference  to  the 
increased  facilities  which  the  public  might  derive 
from  those  various  extensions  ? — Those  are  my 
functions. 

5334.  Ma^  I  ask  how  far  your  decimon  is 
binding ;  is  it  taken  into  consideration  along  with 
other  considerations,  or  is  it  really  the  substan- 
tial ground  upon  which  those  extensions  are 
acceded  to  or  refused  ? — I  have  no  jjower  of 
veto ;  it  may  often  happen  that  the  consideration 
of  the  convenience  to  be  afforded  to  particular 
localities  or  considerations  of  policy  may  affect 
the  decisions  of  the  Postmaster  Genenu  or  the 
Treasury  to  an  extent  which  would  override  the 
purely  financial  considerations. 

5335.  Do  you  think  it  is  possible  from  your 
financial  point  of  view  that  you  can  decide 
whether  any  extension  of  the  internal  system  of 
telegraphy  in  this  country  will  pa^  or  ouierwise, 
before  actual  experiments  are  tried,  in  cases  in 
which  it  is  proved  that  those  extensions  and  in- 
creased facihties  are  required  for  the  public 
convenience  ? — A  pretty  good  idea  can  generally 
be  formed  of  the  amount  of  business  which  will 
accrue  at  an>  station  which  is  proposed  to  be 
opened ;  the  department  has  sufficient  experience 
to  guide  it  in  forming  its  opinion. 

5336.  Looking  at  the  conditions  upon  which 
the  telegraphs  were  taken  over  from  the  old  com- 
panies, and  the  implied  understanding  that  it  is 
for  die  convenience  of  the  public,  do  you  thiuk 
it  is  a  very  safe  ground  that  from  merely  financial 
considerations  these  increased  conveniences  should 
be  refused  ? — I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  these 
increased  conveniences  are  refused  merely  from 
financial  considerations ;  as  I  have  said,  other 
considerations  often  prevail. 

u  G  3  533;U.Then  . 
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Mr.  Mr.  Ripley — eontinued. 

Slaehieood.      5337  xhen  I  will  put  it  whether  purely  finan- 
13  Jane  considerations  should  have  any  great  weight 

in  the  matter  ? — Certainly,  I  think  they  shoald 
have  great  weight  in  the  matter. 

6338.  You  luve  been  asked  about  the  deficit 
which  takes  place  firora  year  to  year  upon  tise 
working  of  the  telegraph  system,  and  you  sug- 
gested that  that  might  be  made  up  to  a  certain 
extent  by  an  increased  rate  for  press  news,  by  an 
increased  charge  ibr  telegrams  whi<^  may  have 
to  be  sent  from  railway  stations,  by  an  increased 
charge  on  Sundays,  and  by  an  increased  chai^ 
after  eight  o'clock,  and  one  or  two  other  similar 
additions  ? — I  did. 

5339.  Do  you  think  that  all  those  suggestions 
would  tend  to  carry  out,  what  I  think  you  will 
agree  with  mc,  was  stated  distinctly  to  be  the  in- 
tention of  taking  over  these  telegraphs  br  Parliap 
ment,  namely,  that  the  public  should  derire  the 
largest  amount  of  convenience  from  the  change 
that  was  then  contemplated? — I  do  not  think 
that  they  will  diminish  the  public  convenience 
in  the  least 

5340.  You  do  not  think  that  the  increased 
charges  will  diminish  the  public  convenience  ? — 
Kot  in  the  least ;  I  think  that  all  persons  who 
want  to  send  telegnuns  will  do  so  at  these  in- 
creased charges. 

5341.  In  your  opinion  a  general  decrease  of 
the  charge  from  1  <,  to  6  would  not  increase 
the  number  of  messages ;  is  that  so  ? — I  am  not 
prepared  to  go  so  far  as  that ;  I  have  no  doubt  it 
might  increase  the  number,  but  that  is  a  different 
thing  altogether  from  saying  that  the  small  addi- 
tional rates  which  we  propose  in  these  instances 
would  lessen  the  number  of  messages. 

5342.  Practically  is  not  the  enect  of  all  small 
additional  rates  in  any  commercial  transactions 
to  decrease  and  not  to  increase  the  amount  of 
business  ? — I  do  not  think  they  will  in  a  great 
concern  like  this  any  more  than  the  charge  for  a 
registered  letter. 

5343.  As  Financial  Secretary  the  charges  for 
telegrams  come  under  your  cognisance,  ao  they 
not?— Yes. 

5344.  And  the  charges  for  telegrams  sent  to 
the  Continent,  I  presume,  come  nnder  your  cog- 
nisance ? — Ko,  I  have  no  power  of  interfering  in 
the  rates  idready  agreed  to,  to  and  from  the 
Continent. 

5345.  But  do  the  varWng  rates  come  under 
your  knowledge  at  all?  The  ground  upon  which 
I  ask  the  <{uestion  is  that  I  have  a  Paper  before 
me  which  is  furnished  by  a  lar^e  German  house 
in  Bradford,  who  have  connections  all  over  the 
Continent  of  Europe.  Taking  Russia,  for  in- 
stance, the  chaige  for  a  telegram  from  Russia  to 
England  is  8  5.  3  d.,  which,  of  couree,  the  Russian 
has  to  pay,  whereas  the  chaige  for  a  telegram 
from  England  to  Rustda  is  10  <.  from  London, 
and  11 «.  from  the  provinces ;  Yorkshire,  for  in- 
stance ;  can  you  explain  that  discrepancy  in  any 
way  ? — No  ;  that  subject  has  not  come  under  my 
special  cognisance. 

5346.  You  could  not  even  state  the  grounds 
upon  which  a  telegram  sent  from  London  to 
Russia  should  be  diarged  lOx.,  and  the  same 
telegram  sent  from  Bradford  to  Rusna,  for  in- 
stance, should  be  charged  1 1 «.  ?  —I  am  unable  to 
explain  it;  I  have  no  doubt  Mr.  Patey  could 
give  you  information  upon  that  point. 

Dr.  Cameron, 

5347.  When  Mr.  Johnaton  was  under  examina- 
tion, I  questioned  him  ooncerning  an  item  which 


Dr.  Camenm — eontinued. 

oeeurred  in  the  Estimates,  naoMly,  travelling  en- 
penses  for  the  School  of  Instrnctaon,  2,000^. ;  he  - 
could  not  give  me  any  explanatioa  of  that  2,000  L, 
and  referred  me  to  the  gentleman  who  woaU 
give  evidence  .iip(m  the  financial  part  of  the 
questiea;  oaa  yon  explain  it?->>Tfae  item  of 
2,000  /.  for  travelling  expenses  of  instructors  tM 
incurred  on  behalf  of  the  officers  who  are  attached 
to  the  surveyors  in  certain  districts,  and  who  have 
to  go  aboiit  looking  into  the  d^ree  o£  pn^ciency 
of  ue  telegraph  clerks ;  diey  are  not  oadw  Ae 
Comntroller  of  special  arrangements,  and  there-  - 
fore  he  knew  nothing  about  it. 

5348.  In  the  Report  of  the  Comptroller  and 
Auditor  General,  attached  to  the  A[^ropriatioii 
Account,  he  ocmaplains  that  it  is  imposuble  in  the 
manner  in  which  telegn4^ic  accounts  are  now 
made  up  for  the  Aumt  Department  "to  detect 
and  obtain  explanation  of  any  deviati(m  from  the 
authorised  expenditure " ;  have  Miy  steps  been 
taken,  do  you  Know,  to  alter  that  ? — The  C<Hn|K 
troller  and  Auditor  General  there  refers  to 
authorised  expenditure  upon  woi^  of  extensiou 
or  muntenance;  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
examinataon  of  the  accounts  of  the  Telegraph 
Service  is  defective  to  this  extent:  that  the 
C<HDptroller  and  Auditor  General  is  depen- 
dent upon  BeocHid-4iand  information ;  that  is  to 
say,  he  haa  to  be  content  wiUi  the  certificate 
of'^the  officer  superintending  the  work  of  mainte- 
nance or  extension,  namely,  the  divisional 
engineer,  with  r^ard  to  the  correct  apportionment 
or  distribution  of  the  expenditure ;  and  I  see  no 
way  in  which  he  can  well  go  below  that,  except 
by  employing  an  officer  of  the  Audit  Office  to- 
acooo^iany  the  divisional  engineer,  and  go  over 
the  same  work  that  he  does. 

5349.  The  Comptroller  and  Auditor  General  in 
his  report  reiers  to  the  different  modes  of  charing 
sums  of  over  and  under  amounts  of  100  /,,  and 
he  says :  **  The  expenditure  has  taken  place  in 
the  execution  of  24  difierentworks  of  extennon  uid 
re-arrangement,  and  the  Treasury  sanction  is  re- 
fused on  the  ground  that  the  works  have  been 
undertaken  '  in  direct  violation  of  the  rules  laid  ' 
down  in  their  Lordships*  letters  of  the  2Sth  ' 
September  1873,  and  of  the  19th  March  1874,* 
wherebv  the  Post  Office  were  required  to  snbn^  | 
quarterly  schedules  of  all  new  works  proposed  to ' 
be  undertaken,  in  which  the  expenditure  involved  ' 
exceeded  100  /.,  for  the  previous  sanction  <^  their 
Lordships.    In  no  one  of  the  24  cases  referred  ' 
to,  could  my  department,  under  the  existing 
system,  have  detected  the  fact  that  the  works  in 
question  involved  an  expenditure  of  upwarda  ot 
1001  each By  which  I  understand  him  lb 
mean  that  he  is  unable  to  exactly  apportion  the 
amount  of  expenditure  properly  incurred  upon 
them,  and  that  he  has  to  be  content  with  the 
certificates  of  our  officers. 

5350.  I  do  not  take  that  from  his  report ;  it 
seems  to  me  that  he  complains  that  he  has  made 
yearly  a  certain  recommendation  in  his  report, 
and  that  no  notice  was  taken  of  that  recommenda- 
tion, and  he  says  that  the  importance  of  that 
recommendation  has  received  a  striking  exem- 
plification this  year  when  these  24  wor^s  have 
been  challenged  as  instances  iji  irregular  expen- 
diture. What  I  wish  to  know  is  whether  thia 
recommendation,  now  repeated  for  the  second 
time  with  this  strong  illustration  of  its  import 
tance,  has  led  to  any  change? — A  syston  of 
accounts  haa  been  fiamed  bv  us,  in  concurrence 
with  the  Treasury,  by  wlwrna  very  accurate  ap- 
portionment  of  expeaditare  will  lie  carried  on^ 
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-  asd  hy  vhicfa  theTreeeairy  vUl  be  kept  intonued 
of  all  cxpcnditare  wfaich  exceeds  the  limit  of 
100  L  So  far  as  my  impreMion  goes,  I  think  that 
ft  reaiark  of  that  kind  will  not  appear  in  the 

'  Conptroller  and  Auditor  GcnenTs  Beport  again. 
5851.  Yon  mentioned  that  you  esrimated  a  loss 

-of  some  17,000/.  a  year,  as  being  incurred  by 
the  Post  Office  in  connectian  with  its  dea&igs 
with  eub-marine  companiee  ? — Yea. 

d36S.  What  dora  the  Poet  Office  at  present 
get  for  the  conveyance  of  a  messaffe ;  say  to  the 
An^lo-American  Company,  and  the  other  com- 
panies ? — Upon  a  message  belonging  to  the 
Anglo-American  Company  we  get  2-5ths  uf  a 

?enny  per  word ;  the  average  payment  is  about 
i  1^  for  20  words  message. 
£353.  And  from  the  other  companies  ?— From 
the  Gr«at  Northern  Telegraph  Ck>mpany  we  get 
about  e^d.  a  messsge,  and  from  the  Eastern 
Telegrsph  Company  about  6  d. 

6354.  Can  you  give  us  any  other  rates?— Ko, 
those  are  die  miiy  ones  of  which  I  have  infor- 
Mation  with  me. 


Dr.  CavuTon — continued. 

5355.  You  spoke  about  some  special  reduction 
having  been  made  in  the  case  of  the  Indo-Euro- 
pean Company  :  what  do  you  get  in  that  case; 
you  mentioned  the  amount  of  loss  which  you  had 
made  by  the  new  arrangement  ? — We  ought  to 
have  received  half  of  the  12,000/.  a  year,  whidi 
was  paid  by  the  Indo-European  Company  to  the 
Submarine  Telegraph  Company,  but  the  Treasnry 
have  agreed  to  diminish  the  whole  payment  by 
nearly  one-half ;  we,  therefore,  only  get  a  hidf  of 
6,700/. 

5356.  Will  you  inform  the  Committee  how 
much  the  3,000  /.  which  you  are  to  get  from  the 
Indo-European  Company  will  give  you  per 
message,  when  divided  by  the  number  of  mes- 
sages 7— I  have  not  die  figures  before  me,  but  I 
beueve  it  is  about  1  «.  per  message. 

5357.  But  still,  it  could  be  woriced  out  in  the 
way  I  mention,  imd  I  should  like  to  know  what 
you  have  received  from  the  various  foreign  sub- 
marine companies  per  message  sent? — I  nand  in 
a  statement. 


Blackmotd, 

13  June 
187C. 


Statskeht  diowing  the  EsmcATSD  Rbtsnite  per  Msssaoe  (of  Twenty  Words  or  under) 
derived  by  the  Postmaster  Gen^l  from  Messages  transmitted  to  or  from  the  Umied  Kingdom, 
bjrdw  undennentioaed  Tck^aph  Cable  Companies  during  the  Year  ended  the  31st  Mardi  1876. 
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REMARKS. 


Inolnding  earnings  of  cable*  ts  Continent. 

InefaidiBg  the  sstiaiatsd  vnlas  of  the  ssrvioss 

psrformsd  by  the  sompaqy  in  ooniwotion 
vidi  die  takad  transmission  of  mesugss. 

-  -  -  ditto  -   -  ditto. 

-  .   .    ditto   -    •  ditto. 

Including  earnings  of  wire  in  Nordemey  cable. 

Including  the  estimated  ralue  of  the  serrioes 
performed  by  the  company  in  connection 
with  the  inland  transraiision  of  meiMages. 


Including  the  sstinatod  value  of  the  serrioM 
perfonned  by  the  oompaay  io  etuinection  wiUi 
ihe  inland  tranmiission  cn  messagea. 


Dr.  Camertm — continued. 

5358.  You  assumed  in  reply  to  the  Right 
Honourable  the  Judge  Advocate  General,  ^t 
the  loss  upon  press  messages  constitutes  a  very 
large  portion  of  that  55,000  /.  of  annual  loe^  did 
you  not?— Bather,  that  we  should  like  to  get 
that  large  portion  from  the  press;  I  may  say 
that  30,000/.  of  the  total  u  the  amount  we 
propose  to  recover  by  alterations  of  charge  on 
delivery  of  press  messages. 

5359.  But  1  presume  that  you  can  throw  no 
additional  light  upon  that  30,000  L  ;  you  can  give 
no  evidence  with  r^ard  to  the  details  of  which 
it  is  made  up? — I  cannot. 

5360.  However,  from  a  nserely  financial  point 
of  view,  you  mentioned,  I  think,  that  a  large 
portion  of  the  loss  would  be  attributable  to  having 
acquired  the  various  uadertakiagt  at  too  high  a 

ywce  Yes. 

r  »104. 


Dr.  Cameron — continued. 

5361.  If  you  acquired  them  at  a  millicm  and  a 
half  above  their  value,  or  at  an  extrangance  of  a 
million  and  a  half,  would  not  that  account  for 
your  loss  of  55,000  /.—Yes. 

5362.  Then  you  have  spoken  about  a  curtain 
loss  incurred  upon  railway  messages ;  a  loss  of 
9,000/,  you  spoke  of  as  incurred  through  not 
bein^  paid  for  Government  messages,  and  you 
mentioned  an  average  expenditure  of  srnae 
16,000  /.  per  year  incurred  upon  Government  ac- 
count ;  do  you  think  that  it  is  &ir  under  those 
circumstances  to  put  the  screw  upon  simply  ono 
small  portion  of  the  telegraph-using  public  to  the 
exteut  of  half  the  actual  deficit  ?— As  I  said  be- 
fore, I  am  not  prepared  to  push  that  very  strongly 
myself.  I  think  that  the  department  wouldl>e 
satisfied  if  we  could  obtain  from  Parliament  power 
to  chai^  the  press  a  rate  which  would  preserve 
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Dr.  Grownm— oontinaed. 

the  department  from  loss  in  respect  of  the  work- 
ing expenoes 


incurred  in  that  branch  of  the 


service. 


Mr,  Leveson  Gotoer, 


5363.  I  understood  that  some  of  those  eom- 
tracts  with  the  submarine  companies  were  in- 
herited, and  some  were  not? — Yes. 

5364.  Is  the  loss  greater  under  those  con- 
tracts which  were  inherited,  or  under  thiMc  which 
have  been  made  since  the  tnuisfer  ? — I  am  not 
sure  that  I  can  specify  that  at  the  present  mo- 
ment. The  Indo-European  contract  was  in- 
herited, I  think,  and  we  are  certainly  losing  in 
the  arrangement  with  them.  With  regard  to  the 
other  two  contracts,  I  should  not  like  to  state 
at  the  present  moment  whether  they  were  in- 
herited, or  whether  ^e  arrangements  were  made 
subsequently.  I  could  ascertain  that,  I  have  no 
doubt. 

5365.  Are  guarantees  ever  taken  now  agunst 
loss  by  an  extension  ? — Frequently. 

5366.  But  not  univerBaUy? — £ztensions  are 
very  rare  now;  we  have  gone  so  far  that  ex- 
tensions are  rare.  In  some  cases  it  is  evident, 
from  the  nature  of  the  locality  and  the  business, 
that  no  guarantee  is  required.  Occasionally  it  is 
required,  that  is  to  say,  whenever  it  is  evident  or 
presumed  that  the  business  will  not  pay. 

5367.  But  whenevw  a  eaarantee  is  offered  an 
extension  is  as  a  matter  of  course  made? — Sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  the  Treasury, 

5368.  You  do  not  think  it  would  he  desirable 
to  adopt  the  rule  which  seems  to  exist  in  Australia 
Aat  no  extension  should  ever  be  made  without 
such  a  guarantee  ? — If  on  all  the  circumstances 
being  taken  into  consideration,  we  can  see  phunly 
that  we  shall  do  our  business  at  a  profit,  or  at 
any  rate  at  no  loss,  I  see  no  advantage  in  such  a 
case,  in  pressing  for  a  guarantee. 

5369.  There  would  have  been  great  advantage 
Sn  the  past,  would  there  not,  in  adopting  l£e 
plan  of  guarantee,  seeing  that  there  has  oeen 
great  loss  from  extension  ? — No  doubt. 

5370.  I  understand  that  ^ou  wish  to  have  an 
increased  charge  for  forwarding  messages  from 
stations  ? — Su<w  is  the  proposal  of  the  Postmaster 
General. 

5371.  In  the  estimate  of  gain  to  be  thereby 
derived,  has  there  been  taken  into  consideration 
the  diminution  of  messages  which  might  arise 
from  that  increased  cost  ? — I  think  that  nas  been 
taken  into  connderation ;  but  we  do  not  apprehend 
that  that  diminution  would  be  very  lai^e;  we 
consider,  as  I  have  already  stated,  that  persons 
who  now  use  railway  stations  for  telegrapn  mes- 
sages will  continue  to  do  so,  and  that  ^e  diminu* 
tion  of  the  business  will  be  very  small. 

5372.  You  do  not  seem  to  have  gone  in  detail 
into  the  causes  of  the  great  difference  of  costs  of 
offices  in  different  towns? — I  have  not  gone  in 
detail  into  all  that  have  been  mentioned  in  the  re- 
rum,  but  I  have  gone  into  several  of  them,  and  the 
tesults  of  the  examination  are  what  I  have  stated 
to  tiie  Bight  honourable  Chairman ;  that  in  each 
case  pectmor  local  circumstances  arising  from  the 
character  of  the  business,  or  of  the  staff,  will  on 
tiie  whole  explain  die  difference  of  cost. 

5373.  Is  there  any  record  taken  of  the  number 
of  messages  which  are  transmitted  from  the 
various  offices? — Yes,  in  each  case. 

Mr.  Goliismd. 

5374.  I  suppose  tiiere  cut  be  no  doubt  that 


Mr.  Goldamid — owitinued. 
at  the  time  you  were  appointed,  and  preriously 
to  that  time,  there  was  very  considerable  finan- 
cial  confusion  in  the  Telegraph  Department '( — 
There  had  been  irregularities,  but  I  should  not 
like  to  say  that  the  system  was  by  any  means 
generally  irr^nhir ;  the  system  was  a  sound  and 
a  good  one,  out  owing  to  particular  drcum- 
stances,  to  which  I  need  not  advert,  there  had 
been  irre^arities. 

5375.  In  fact,  there  was  considerable  financial 
confusion,  and  your  misuon  was  to  set  it  right  as 
far  as  possible,  was  it  not? — It  depends  upon 
what  the  honourable  Member  means  by  financial 
confusion ;  if  it  is  said  that  the  system  oi  ac- 
counts was  in  a  confused  state,  1  should  say 
certainly  not;  there  hadbeeua  wantof  whatlmay 
call  due  financial  order  in  the  administration  of  the 
department,  and  it  was,  as  I  said,  considered  by 
the  Treasury  that  the  financial  element  in  m 
Post  Office,  and  the  power  of  control  there,  de- 
manded Btren^hening. 

5376.  I  believe  you  have  looked  at  the  speech 
which  I  made  upon  the  subject,  uid  you  wouldi 
probablv  not  disf^ree  with  the  reason  which  I 
assigned  in  that  speech? — No,  I  think  there  is 
nothing  to  object  to. 

5377.  Have  you  looked  at  the  figures  which 
I  gave  1 — Yes. 

5378.  Do  you  think  that  those  are  correct  as 
&r  as  you  have  been  able  to  test  them  ? — I  think 
that  they  are  perfectly  accurate. 

5379.  You  would  admit,  would  you  not,  that 
a  very  large  surplus  staff  was  to  be  found  in 
many  departments  of  the  Telegraph  Office  ? — In 
the  Engineering  Department  of  the  Tel^raph 
Office  tiiat  was  the  case. 

5380.  I  do  not  mean  the  Engineering  Office,, 
but  generally ;  as  in  the  case  ix  Dublin,  for  in- 
stance, which  was  quoted  by  the  Bight  honourable 
Chairman? — Yes,  there  is  a  redundant  staff' 
there.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  there  is  at 
any  otiier  place. 

5381.  But  when  you  came  into  office,  m  ^e 
Bight  honourable  Chairman  pointed  out,  there 
were  200  more  clerks  in  Dublin  than  there  are 
at  the  present  moment  ? — Yes. 

5382.  That  shows  that  there  was  a  ^reat 
lavishness  of  expenditure  upon  staff,  which  is  not 
now  necessary? — No  doubt  a  very  large  staff 
was  employed  at  the  commencement  of  the  work, 
larger  perhaps  than  is  now  in  some  cases  required. 

5383.  And  iai^er  than  was  required  at  that 
time,  was  it  not  ? — I  am  hardly  prepared  to  say 
that 

5384.  In  that  proposed  new  capital  account 
which  you  thought  it  would  be  advantageous  to 
prepare,  ^ou  would,  of  course,  put  down  all  those 
Items  which  you  considered  ought  properly  to  be 
added  to  the  capital  account,  amountmg  to 
709,000  It  but  which  have  hitherto  not  been  so 
added?— Yes. 

5385.  And  you  would  deduct  anything  upon 
the  other  side  which  had  been  unfiurly  tmaiged 
to  the  capital  account? — Yes. 

5386.  And  then  you  would  show  us  also  your 
estimate  for  Uie  future  expenditure  upon  capital 
account,  apart  from  any  extenmons  wnich  would 
have  to  be  undertaken? — No. 

5387.  Then  you  would  give  the  Committee 
what  the  interest  upon  the  total  sum  would  be  ? 
— You  meui  that  it  would  show  the  items  of 
called  and  uncalled  oamtal  ? 

5388.  The  sums  to  be  pud  to  the  railway  com- 
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panies  when  settled  ? — They  would  be  inclnded 
as  they  came  in  course  of  payment 

5389.  To  provide  a  complete  capital  account 
barring  future  extensions  wnioh  you  cannot  pro- 
vide for  ? — Yes. 

6390.  With  re^rd  to  tiie  arbitrations  with  the 
railway  companies  I  have  received  complaints 
from  various  persona  interested,  that  even  in 
cases  where  the  arbitrations  have  been  settled, 
they  liave  had  great  di6Sculty  in  getting  the 
money  within  a  reasonable  time ;  do  you  think 
that  those  complaints  are  well  founded  ? — There 
have  been,  complfunte  in  some  cases,  generally 
resulting,  I  think,  from  the  fact  that  the  capital 
had  not  been  provided  by  Parliament ;  there  was 
neccesarily  delay  because  the  Treasury  would  not 
come  to  Parliament  to  ask  for  fresh  capital  until 
there  was  satisffwtory  information  furnished  by 
the  Post  Office  wito  reference  to  the  amount 
which  would  be  required. 

5391.  A  gentleman  wrote  to  me,  whom  I  do 
not  know  personally,  stating  that  a  sum  of 
16,000  which  had  been  awarded  a  lung  time 
ago,  he,  on  behalf  of  the  company  with  which  he 
was  connected,  had  not  been  able  to  obtain ;  do 
you  think  that  such  a  case  as  that  might  have 
occurred? — I  cannot  say  with  reference  to  that 
particular  case.  I  can  say  that  there  is  no  un- 
necessary delar  upon  the  part  of  the  Post  Office ; 
«  good  many  formalities  have  to  be  gone  through, 
and  agreements  made  between  the  solicitors  of 
the  two  sides,  and  things  of  that  kind. 

5392.  I  have  heard  another  complaint  made 
that  the  arbitrations  cannot  be  got  on  with,  and 
that  the  Post  Office  does  not  do  anything  to 
assist  them  in  getting  the  arbitrations  on ;  do  not 
you  think  that  it  would  be  desirable,  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  Post  Office,  to  endeavour  to  push 
the  arbitrations  on  as  fast  as  possible,  in  order  to 
close  the  capital  account  of  which  you  speak  ? — 
We  should  be  glad  to  get  the  arbitrations  com- 
pleted. 

5393.  You  stated  that  the  Post  Office  had 
been  compelled  to  buy  up  the  various  undertakings 
at  a  far  higher  rate  uian  they  bad  expected; 
what  you  meant  by  that  was,  at  a  higher  rate 
than  the  officials  .expected,  considering  the 
estimates  tendered  by  Mr.  Scudamore  at  the  time 
of  the  passing  of  the  Act  ? — Yes. 

5394.  You  stated  that  one  of  the  causes  of 
that  increased  expenditure  was  pensions  for  the  re- 
dundant officers  of  the  old  companies.  1  thought 
Mr,  Patey  stated  that  practically  there  were  no 
redundant  officers,  but  diat  some  insisted  upon 
leaving? — I  know  that  we  pay  13,000 a  year 
to  them. 

5395.  That  is  a  small  item  out  of  300,000/.  ?— 
It  is,  of  course. 

5396.  I  wish  to  ask  a  few  questions  about  the 
proposed  increase  of  charges ;  you  remember  that 
m  tne  Preamble  to  the  Act,  and  in  the  arguments 
that  were  offered  bv  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer in  favour  of  the  Act,  the  uniformity  of 
rate  was  stated  to  be  one  of  the  great  advantages 
which  the  Government  would  confer  by  pur- 
chasing the  telegraphs  ? — I  do  not  remember  the 
vord  "  uniformity '  in  the  Preamble ;  the  Pre- 
amble says  that  it  will  be  adrant^eous  "  if  a 
cheaper,  more  widely  extended,  and  more  ex- 
peditious system  "  were  introduced,  but  it  does 
not  mention  a  uniform  rate. 

5397.  But  I  think,  ifyou  refer  to  the  speeches 
of  the  ChanceIlor<^1^eExchoquerofthatday,you 

0.104. 
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will  see  he  stated  that  the  object  was  to  establish  -SiMtjwwd. 

a  uniform  rate  ?— No  doubt  that  argument  was  ~T" 

used.  iS-Jwie 

5398.  Do  you  think  that  for  the  purpose  of  ' 
obtaining  an  addition  to  your  revenue  of 20,000  /. 

a  year,  it  is  desirable  to  depart  from  a  principle 
which  is  so  clear,  and  as  I  venture  to  think,  so 
advantageous  ? — I  think  the  circumstances  are 
very  like  those  that  attend  the  Post  Office 
service.  It  may  be  said  that  the  uniform  rate  is 
1  d,  per  letter,  and  everybody  knows  thal^  but 
yet  that  rate  is  variable.  There  are  lat«  letter 
fees,  there  are  re^tration  fees,  and  a  difference 
in  weight  makes  a  difference  in  charge. 

5399.  But  you  do  not  charge  more  for  Sunday 
letters? — We  do  not  charge  more  for  Sunday 
letters, 

5400.  And  you  do  not  charge  more  for  letters 
posted  after  eight  o'clock  at  night? — We  do  if 
they  are  to  go  by  a  particular  mail. 

5401.  But  not  otherwise  ? — Not  otherwise  > 
not  if  they  are  to  ttJce  their  turn  with  the  rest ; 
but  a  telegram  if  it  is  to  go  after  eight  o'clock  at 
night  would  not  take  its  turn  with  the  rest  as  a 
letter  would. 

5402.  The  extra  charge  for  a  mul  would 
rather  correspond  with  the  priority  chaige  for  a 
telegram  that  the  honourable  Member  for  Glas- 
gow suggested  ?— I  should  hardly  call  it  a  priority 
charge. 

5403.  It  is  really  so,  because  if  you  pay  an 
extra  fee  to  get  a  letter  through  at  an  earlier 
date  than  it  would  otherwise  go  at,  it  is  a  priority 
charge  ? — You  can  put  it  in  that  way. 

5404.  That  was  exactly  the  proposal  that  was 
made  with  regard  to  telegrams;  1  do  not  think 
that  would  correspond  with  ihe  proposal  of 
the  Postmaster  General.  Now  to  go  to  another 
point ;  why  do  you  pro])06e  to  charge  extra  for 
telegrams  handed  m  at  railway  stations? — 
Because  we  incur  great  expense  there,  and  get 
very  little  profiu 

5405.  But  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  public, 
many  of  those  stations  existed  as  telegraph  offices, 
did  they  not,  before  the  transfer?— Probably 
they  did,  many  of  them. 

5406.  The  public  were  accustomed,  therefore, 
to  hand  in  their  telegrams  there,  and  those  sta- 
tions have  been  kept  up,  as  Mr.  Patey  told  the 
Committee,  because  there  was  no  other  telegraph 
office  belon^ng  to  the  Government  within  a 
reasonable  distance,  and  that  thev  were  diminish- 
ing tbem  as  fast  as  possible ;  under  those  circum- 
stances would  it  nut  be  throwing  a  burden  on  a 
certtun  portion  of  the  public,  whiok  is  hardly  fair, 
because  you  would  be  charging  them  extra 
because  the  Government  had  not  established 
another  office  in  their  district? — I  think  that  por- 
tion of  .  the  public  would  be  looked  upon  as 
gainers  to  a  considerable  extent,  because  they 
can  send  their  messi^es  cheaper  than  they  could 
under  the  old  companies,  ana  if  they  come  to  us 
to  Open  an  office  in  their  neighbourhood  we 
should  decline  to  do  it  except  under  a  gua- 
rantee. 

5407.  I  will  give  you  Ascot,  for  instance ;  the 
only  office  for  years  has  been  at  the  railway  sta- 
tion, and  now  it  is  proposed  to  establish  a  separate 
office  under  the  Post  Office ;  do  you  think  it  is 
fair  to  charge  the  inhabitants  an  extra  rate  under 
the  Post  Office,  they  having  been  under  the 
1  s,  rate  under  the  compames?— There  might  be 
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Sladwoed.   cases  in  which  injuBtice  would  appear  to  arise, 
and  the  rule  might  be  open  to  adjuaimeat 

5408.  I  think  that  your  evidence  would 
rather  go  to  Bar  that  jwrhaps  much  greater 
advantage  could  be  obtained  hj  economy  of  ad- 
ministration than  by  an  additional  charge? — 
Certainly  the  addition  to  the  charge  will  not 
result  in  any  very  great  revenue,  and  there  are, 
no  donbt,  economies  in  administration  which  I 
hope  can  be  carried  out. 

£409.  And  you  would  probably  agree  with  me 
that  in  all  probability  in  a  few  years  the  tele- 
graph service  m'^  be  made  a  very  paying  service  ? 
— I  believe  that  if  our  accounts  are  treated  upon 
the^rinciple  I  propose,  it  will  be  not  a  very  long 
time  before  the  Telegraph  Service  exhibits  a 
financially  pa3ring  condition  of  afiiurs,  but  it  is 
impossible  that  it  can  do  so  as  long  as  we  have  to 
chaise  to  revenue  an  enormous  expenditure 
which  is  properly  changeable  to  capital.  I  must, 
at  the  same  time,  say  I  do  not  want  to  alter  the 
national  system  of  charging  to  revenue  those  ex- 
pensesi  but  I  want  to  show,  by  on  amended  pro- 
per commenaal  account,  what  is  the  real  condi- 
tion of  affairs. 

5410.  If  that  is  so  it  can  hardly  be  worth  while, 
can  it,  to  disturb  the  general  arrangements  with 
which  the  public  are  acquainted,  by  making  the 
small  additioual  charge  which  is  now  proposed? 
—We  should  like  to  make  as  much.as  we  can. 

5411.  I  suppose,  generally  speaking,  when  a 
vacancy  occurs  in  any  office,  before  you  fill  it  up, 
you  make  careful  inquiries  to  see  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  fill  it  up  ? — The  way  in  which  a  vacancy 
is  filled  up  is  this :  each  station  or  town  has  its 
anthorisea  establishment,  and  if  a  vacancy  occurs 
tiie  Postmaster  would  fill  it  up  or  promote  wttii 
the  approval  of  the  Postmaster  General. 

5412.  Do  you  think  it  is  desirable,  seeing  that 
the  proportion  of  staff  in  Dublin  is  so  much  higher 
than  it  ought  to  be,  when  you  compare  it  with 
Edinburgh  or  Birmingham,  to  leave  that  control 
to  the  Postmaster  ? — He  is  required  to  make  use 
of  his  redundant  staff  in  the  first  place. 

5413.  But  what  he  considers  redundant  staffs 
may  not  be  really  redundant  staff? — That  would 
come  to  our  knowledge  at  head  quarters,  and  we 
are  pretty  sure  to  exercise  close  supervision. 

5414.  But  I  want  you  to  see  that  if  the  num- 
ber of  derks  employed  at  Dublin  to  do  tbe  work 
is  very  much  greater  than  at  Edinburgh,  before 
you  allowed  any  vacancies  to  be  filled  up,  it 
would  be  desirable,  would  it  not,  to  consider  very 
carefully  the  staff  arrangements  at  Dublin  ?  —An 
inquiiT  is  going  on  now  with  respect  to  the  staff 
at  Dublin. 

5415.  In  that  way  considerable  economymight 
be  exercised  without  doing  any  injury  to  youi 
existing  staff? — Some  economy  certfunly. 

5416.  Then  going  back  to  the  proposed  extra 
dulses,  you  propose  2  for  a  receipt,  where  the 
ordinary  receipt  throughout  the  country  is  1(2.  ? 
— The  receipt  stamp  is  the  Grovemment  stamp. 

5417.  But  the  receipt  stamps  cost  the  Govern-' 
ment  nothing ? — The  Government  stamp  a£  Id. 
is  not  a  chaise  for  the  work  performed,  or  service 
done ;  it  is  simj^y  a  means  01  raising  revenue. 

5418.  Do  yoa  not  think  that  for  1  d.  receipt 
stamp,  if  it  were  known  that  a  receipt  for  a  tele- 
gram would  be  given,  you  might  get  a  consider- 
able number,  wmch  a  charge  of  2d.  would  drive 
away? — As  tiie  honourable  Member  si^gests, 
few  people  reqwre  it^  but  there  are  person*,  meiv 
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chants,  and  others,  who  occasionally  re(|uire 
receipts  for  telegrams  in  proof  of  the  expenditure 
of  their  servants,  and  to  put  that  at  I  d,  would 
hardly  produce  anything;  whereas,  those  who 
want  it  would  pay  2d.f  and  would  be  glad  to  get 
it 

5419.  But  I  was  trying  to  put  it  in  this  way, 
whether  the  chaige  of  2(i.  would  not  keep  off 
people  who  would  otherwise  tdce  it? — X  do  not 
think  so. 

5420.  Ton  made  a  report  with  Captain  Galton 
and  Mr.  Kowsell,  about  the  system  of  store- 
keeping  ? — I  did. 

5421.  Have  all  the  recommendations  made  in 
that  report  been  adopted  ? — They  are  stiU  under 
the  consideration  of  the  Treasury. 

5422.  Have  yoa  called  the  attention  of  the 
Treasury  to  the  fact  that  it  is  a  year  since  it  was 
sent  in  ? — It  was  only  yesterday  that  I  received 
an  intimation  that  it  will  almost  immediately  be 
adopted  in  substance. 

5423.  As  far  as  the  general  financial  arrange- 
ments of  the  Post  Office  are  concerned  now,  yoa 
do  not  think  that  there  is  any  possibility  of  irre- 
^laritaes  in  the  future,  suoh  as  yon  had  to  look 
mto  when  you  went  intu  the  office? — I  can  see 
no  door  for  them. 

5424.  You  think  that  as  far  as  tiiat  is  con- 
cerned the  Committee  may  rest  satisfied  that  the 
aocoants  are  kept  in  the  most  accurate  and  best 
farm  that  can  be  adopted? — I  believe  there  is 
every  security  for  that. 

5425.  And  yon  believe,  with  the  ec^momies 
which,  in  ^our  oinnion  it  is  possible,  even  witb 
the  increasing  buriness  to  effect  that,  before  a 
long  time  has  elapsed  even  upon  your  present 
balance-sheet,  you  will  find  a  fair  profit  shown  ? 
— Yes,  if  allowance  be  made  for  capital  charges. 

Mr.  Ripley. 

5426.  Since  you  became  connected  with  the 
Post  Office  Department,  a  change  has  been  made 
in  the  use  of  special  stamps  in  the  Telegraph 
Department  ? — Yes. 

5427.  Are  you  aware  that  in  Australia,  post- 
age stamps  are  used  for  both  telegraph  and  postal 
purposes  ? — I  have  no  knowledge  of  that. 

5428.  Do  yon  think  it  neceasarr  that  there 
should  be  two  classes  of  stamps  ? — I  think  it  is  a 
most  economical  and  advisable  arri^ement;  the 
result  is,  that  we  are  enabled  to  economise  to 
the  extent  of  nearly  5,000  /.  a  year  in  our  ac- 
counts. Formerly,  in  order  to  distinguish  be- 
tween postal  and  telegraph  revenue,  a  record  had 
to  be  kept  at  each  telegraph  offise  in  the  country, 
of  the  amount  of  value  of  postage  stamps  affixed 
to  telegraph  messt^es,  and  a  corresponding  ac- 
count had  to  be  kept  at  the  head-quarters.  Now 
the  use  of  telegraphic  stamps  is  a  self-acting  in- 
timation of  the  amount  that  is  consumed*  and 
all  ihis  account  keeping  is  swept  away. 

5429.  But  surely,  that  might  be  ascertained 
by  simply  counting  the  tel^rams,  which  are 
collected  ^ain  afterwards,  and  upon  which  the 
stamps  appear,  which  would  give  the  entire 
amount?— -Precisely  so;  and  it  is  that  counting 
at  provindal  dfices  and  at  head-quarters,  which 
costs  us  in  clerks  and  accountants  5,000  L  a 
year. 

5430.  Is  that  simply  for  counting  the  papers 
afW  the  tel^rams  have  been  sent  ? — ^There 
must  be  an  account  kept  in  each  office  by  each 
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provincinl  postmaster.  He  must  state  the  amount 
ne  has  used. 

5431.  In  the  case  of  large  towns,  are  all  the 
telegrams  kept  there  continnously,  or  are  Uiey 
sent  up  to  London? — I  believe  thej  are  sent  up 
to  London. 

5432.  What  possible  difficulty  can  there  be  in 
having  a  department  in  London  in  which  the 
whole  of  them  can  be  counted  ? — Because  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  keep  a  very  close  check 
upon  our  provincifu  post  offices,  and  that  could 
only,  in  the  way  you  propose,  be  done  a  con- 
siderable time  after  date.  I  am  not  prepared 
t()  say  at  all  that  that  would  afford  a  satisfactory 
che<^  at  the  present  moment  And  further,  there 
is  no  inconvenience  in  the  use  of  the  telegraph 
stunp. 

5433.  One  man  alone  told  me  that  in  conse- 
quence of  the  change  he  had  to  keep  100  /.  worth 
of  telegraph  stamps  in  order  to  meet  the  various 
telegramsne  had  to  send  to  obviate  the  necessity 
of  having  to  send  to  the  Post  Office ;  and  if  you 
multiply  that  by  the  number  of  the  people  who 
reauire  to  send  a  large  number  of  telegrams,  you 
will  see  that  the  aggregate  inconvenience  must 
be  considerable  ? — He  would  have  to  keep  an 
equal  number  of  postage  stamps, 

5434.  But  now  he  has  to  keep  both? — No. 
His  stock  of  postage  stamps  is  diminished  by  the 
amount  of  telegraph  stamps  which  he  keeps.  I 
should  think  that  the  balance  of  convenience  and 
economy  is  decidedly  in  favour  uf  the  use  of 
telegraph  stamps. 

5435.  But  we  must  keep  all  the  different 
stamps  ? — I  do  not  keep  any  stamps.  If  I  go 
into  a  telegraph  office,  I  pay  my  1 and  the 
stamp  is  put  on.  It  is  only  in  the  large  houses 
of  business  where  they  keep  large  stocks  of 
stamps. 

Dr.  Cameroitu 

5436.  You  mentioned  that  by  some  different 
form  of  account  which  you  had  drawn  up,  you 
made  out  that  the  net  revenue  of  the  Telegraph 
Department,  without  deducting  anything  ror  in- 


Dr.  Cameron — continued. 

terest,  amounted  to  what  would  pay  2^  per  cent, 
upon  the  capital ;  did  I  rightly  understand  that  ? 
— Yes ;  for  the  past  year  very  nearly  so. 

Mr.  Ooldtmid. 

5437.  Taking  the  capital  and  the  revenue  that 
had  been  voted  ?—Ye8,  about  10,000,000  /. 

Dr.  Cameron. 

5438.  ^  The  amount  of  interest  paid  upon  that 
capital  is  about  3^  per  cent,  is  it  not?— 3}  per 

eent. 

5439.  That  would  leave  still  75,000/.  a  year 
of  loss ;  instead  of  showing  less  loss  it  would  snow 
more  than  the  statement  of  the  Postmaster 
General  ?— I  do  not  quite  follow  the  honourable 

Member. 

5440.  You  say  that  making  out  your  aocounts 
according  to  a  commercial  form  the  business  of 
last  year  showed  a  net  profit  of  249,226/.; 
that  249,226  /.,  you  said,  would  suffice  to  pay 
2  J  per  cent,  upon  the  10,000,000  /.  capital,  roundly 
speaking  ? — Yes. 

5441.  You  say  that  the  nation  pays  3i  per 
cent,  for  the  10,000,000  /.  ?— Yes. 

5442.  That  would  amount  to  about  75,000  /. 
more  than  we  get  ? — Yes. 

5443.  So  that  the  loss  on  the  service  for  the 
vear  will  be  75,000  /.  instead  of  55,000  ?— Yes ; 
but  that  55,000/.  was  merely 'an  average  sum 
calculated  upon  five  vears,  on  the  first  two  of 
which  a  profit  was  made. 

5444.  You  spoke  of  showing  rather  a  better 
result  if  the  accounts  were  made  out  on  your 
plan  ? — What  I  mean  to  say  is  this,  that  if  the 
telegraph  service  is  regarded  as  a  company 
tradmg  with  its  own  capital,  it  would  have  been 
aMe  in  the  past  year  to  have  paid  a  dividend  of 
almost  2^  per  cent,  but  it  has  started  with  a 
borrowed  capital,  and  it  is  not  yet  able,  in  the 
first  few  years  of  its  existence,  to  pay  that  divi- 
dend. It  is  like  many  companies  which  cannot 
pay  »  dividend  for  the  first  few  years. 


Mr. 
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ACCOUNTS  of  the  Post  Office  Telegraph  Sesvice  for  the  Year  ended  Slst  March  1876. 


I— CAPITAL  ACCOUNT. 


LIABILITIE&: 

£. 

ASSETS: 

£. 

To  AmooDt     Cqdtal  ndsad  td  SliUMarch 

„  Further  Ciq>ital  required.  If  AdddbI  P«j- 
mento  to  lUUwajr  Companlee  and  Anaiii* 
tantB,  u  per  contrm,  were  commuted,  &e. 

9.426,897 
644^ 

By  Amoont  paid  for  QoodwUl  and  Plant  of  old 
Telegraph  Companlet,  Bxtenaiona  by  the 
Poet  Office,  Prell miliary  Expeniea,  tK., 
up  to  Slat  Harcli  1878  - 

^  Estimated  Value  of  Telegraph  RighU  of 
Railway  Compaolee,  and  Estimated  Value 

H  Amoont  arftikble  fivDMdend,  as  per  Profit 

849^ 

of  Annuities  to  Redundant  Officers  of  late 
Telegraph  Companies,  if  commuted  • 

„  Cost  of  EztenrfoDS  du^sd  to  Telegrqdi 
Vote     -      .  .... 

„  CoetofatesandBuildlags      -    ditto  - 

^  Sundry  Balances,  including  64,878  £,  on- 
eqMnded  out  of  C^tal  tnlsed  to  Slst 

690,000 

82,504 
37.871 

£. 

10,3SO,OfiS 

£. 

0.104. 
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13  June 
1876. 


II^WORKING  ACCOUNT 


HAJraauxtVius: 

To  aaiMxlm,  Wage*,  Maintenanw,  &c.    -  - 

1^7,180 

By  Xnyage  Bece^^  Private  Wire  Beutali, 

l,3B0y246 

Balun  carried  to  Profit  umI  LoM  Aocouat 

„  Talne  of  Services  rendered  to  Qovemment 
Depaitnente  without  payment  -      -  - 

26,416 

£. 

1^6^ 

£. 

i,s8e^ 

III.— PROFIT  AND  LOSS  ACCOUNT. 


£. 

To  Amoant  of  Dividend,  being  it  the  rate  of 

By  Balanee  from  Working  Aeeonnt 

840^ 

8*47  per  cent,  on  a  Capital  of  1(^)7(^86  i.  - 

84S^ 

849^ 

£. 

249,286 

1 


IV.— EXPLANATORY  NOTES. 


The  Bom  of  10,070,626 /.  entered  in  the  Capital  Aeeonnt  is  the  amonnt  of  capital  which  would  have  been  required  bad  all  charges 
In  the  natare  of  ca|^tal  been  included  In  that  account  The  aom  of  t^960,961  L  entered  in  the  Capital  Aeeonnt  aa  expended  to 
^Bt  March  1876  la  tha  amoant  actnally  brought  to  aoeoont  in  the  booka  at  the  Port  Office  aa  expended  on  Cartel  Aeeonnt  to  Aat 
date.  ,  The  amoonta  altered  aa  expended  In  respect  of  Bxtenaiona,  and  the  Cort  of  Sites  and  BnlMlnga,  are  tlu  same  whidi  have 
been  expended  under  these  beads  and  charged  to  the  Tel^raph  Vote  since  30th  September  1873. 

The  amonnt  entered  aa  Salaries  ftc,  In  the  Working  Aeeonnt  is  exdnsive  of  Capital  Expmditore  charged  to  the  Telegraph  Tote, 
hot  it  la  Induaive  of  the  Tdegraph  Expeuditnre  bwne  <m  tha  Yotea  at  tlie  Offiee  of  Works  ud  Stattonary  Office^  Ac.,  aa  vmdar : — 


Estimated  Cort  of  Uanofkctore  of  Stampa  chafed  to  Tote  of  Inland 
Revenue. 

£. 

1,031,516 
83,706 
41,763 
8,000 

1,098,967 

Leas — 

Payments  to  Railway  Companies  In  re^wct  of  their 

Telegraph  Rights. 
Annuities  to  OBlcera  of  the  late  Tel^raph  Cmnpanies  • 

Lots  Incurred  by  employment    Royal  Bngineera  - 

£. 

23,000 

13,000 
16,000 
5,328 

61,667 

1,087,190 

The  amoant  entered  in  tfae  Working  Accounts  as  Revenue  consists  of  recelpta  in  respect  of  Telegrams,  Wire  Rentals,  Registration 
of  Abbreviated  Addresses,  ice,  Extra  Re<»lpt8,  and  the  value  of  work  done  for  other  Government  Departments,  but  not  paid  for  by 
them.  The  Extra  Receipts  consist  of  the  Proeeedsof  the  Sale  of  Old  Stores,  Rents  of  Snb^rt  Premisea,  tec;  and  the  work  done  for 
otiMT  Goremment  DepartmCBita  emalats  of  the  Talne  of  the  Ttpk^rams  aent  for  them,  Wire  Rentals,  Clerks'  Services,  tee. 

General  Port  Office,  *    Receiver  and  Accountant  Geoeral. 

June  1676. 
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7%«rM%,  13ik  July  1876. 


MEMBERS  PBB8ENT 


Colonel  Alexander. 
Mr.  Cavendieh  Bentanck. 
Dr.  Cameron; 

Mr.  William  Beckett  Denison. 
Mr.  Goldamid. 


Mr.  Leveson  Gowct. 
Mr.  John  Holms. 
Dr.  Lvon  Playfair. 
Mr.  Solater-Booth. 


The  Bight  Hokoubablb  Df.  LYOK  FLATJ^AIB,  is  the  Chaib. 


Mr.  Geobob  Chetwtnd,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


ChMrman. 

5445.  "What  position  do  you  hold  in  the 
Post  Office? — The  position  of  Receiver  and 
Accountant  GeneraL 

5446.  Have  yon  made  any  calculations  as  to 
the  expenditure  of  the  engineer  establishment  as 
well  as  of  the  establishment  of  Boyal  Engineers 
employed  by  the  Post  Office  ? — Towards  the  end 
of  last  year  it  became  my  duty  to  investi- 
gate that  question ;  I  went  into  it,  and  X  have 
prepared  some  tables  which  show  certfun  results. 

5447.  Are  there  not  580  persons  borne  upon 
the  English  establishment  uxording  to  the  Esti- 
mates lor  last  year? — 580  is  the  number  for  the 
present  year  and  for  the  United  Kingdtxn. 

5448.  How  many  per  cent,  of  these  are  of  the 
mechanical  class,  and  how  many  per  cent  of  the 
supervising  olass? — About  60  per  cent,  are  of 
the  mechuiical  class,  and  40  per  cent  of  the 
superrising  class. 

5449.  Of  the  district  under  the  Royal  En- 
gineers, what  is  the  per-centage  of  the  supervising 
olass,  and  of  the  mechanical  class  ? — Sixty-four 
per  cent,  and  36  per  cent.,  respectively. 

5450.  Sixty-four  per  cent,  of  the  mechanical 
dass,  and  36  per  cent,  of  the  supervising  olass 
you  mean  ? — Yes. 

5451.  Taking  the  Post  Office  engineering 
force,  and  not  speaking  of  the  Royal  Engineers 
at  present,  what  is  the  average  cost  per  man  of 
the  Post  Office  engineering  force  ? — About  109  /. 

5452.  In  the  eastern  division  supplied  by  the 
Royal  Engineers,  what  is  the  average  cost?— To 
the  Poet  Office,  about  68  /.  pel:  man  per  annum. 

5453.  That  shows  a  difference,  does  it  not,  of 
41  /.  per  man  ? — It  does. 

5454.  You  spoke  of  having  drawn  up^  a  table 
showing  the  present  cost  of  the  engineering 
branch  of  the  Post  Office,  ezduding  the  eastern 
division;  would  you  hand  in  such  table? — Yes 
(the  fVitness  handed  it  in), 

5455.  Have  you  drawn  up  a  similar  table 
showing  the  cost  of  the  Royal  Engineers  of  the 
eastern  division  ? — No,'I  have  not. 

5456.  Only  excluuve  of  the  eastern  division  ? 
— I  hare  excluded  the  eastern  division  from  both 
the  tables  {handing  in  a  second  Table). 

5457.  This  other  table  which  you  hand  in  is  a 
"  Statement  showing  the  engineering  force  of  the 
several  divisions  assmiilated  as  regards  character 
of  force  aod  pny  to  the  force  of  the  eastern 
division"? — That  is  bo. 

5458.  From  these  tables  what  do  you  make 
the  cost  of  all  tiie  division?,  excluding  the  Boyal 

0.104. 


Chairman — continued. 

En^neers*,  eastern  division? — For  salaries  and 
wages,  58,223  I. 

5459.  What  would  be  the  cost  according  to 
your  second  table  if  those  divisions  were  assuni- 
lated  to  Royal  Engineers*  officers?— £.  35,121. 

5460.  The  difference  in  fiivour  <^  the  Royal 
Engineers  so  far  as  the  Post  Office  is  concerned, 
is  23,102     is  it  not?— Tt  is. 

5461.  What  do  these  tables  show  to  be  the  cost 
of  salaries  and  w^es  per  mile  of  wire  and  the 
cost  per  office  ? — These  tables  show  that  the  cost 
of  salaries  and  wages  per  mile  of  wire  is  12 
and  that  the  like  cost  per  office  is  about  17  /.  as 
compared  with  about  7  s.  2d.  per  mile  of  irire,  and 
about  10 1.  per  office  if  the  Iwyal  Engineers  were 
substituted  for  the  present  Civil  force. 

5462.  Are  these  tables  drawn  out  on  the  sup- 
position that  the  proportion  of  supervising  force 
to  mechanical  force  is  the  same  as  at  present  ? 
-Yes. 

5463.  But  suppose  you  had  made  them  the 
same  as  that  actually  existing  in  the  eastern 
division,  what  would  have  been  the  result? — 
Tliere  would  be  a  difference  in  favour  of  the 
Royal  Engineers. 

5464.  But  the  amount  yon  have  not  stated?— 
I  have  not  stated  the  amount. 

5465.  But  on  the  two  tables  you  have  given  in 
you  have  not  considered  the  fact  that  if  vou  assi- 
milated the  other  divisions  according  to  the  Ro^al 
Engineers*  division  you  would  have  the  question 
of  pensioning  off  a  laive  staff  to  take  into  con- 
sideration ?— ^I  have  taken  that  into  consideration, 
but  not  in  these  figures  which  I  have  already 
given. 

5466.  Would  you  give  us  the  result  of  taking 
that  into  consideration,  supposing  that  you  had 
topenuon  off  both  tiie  mecnanical  force  and  the 
officers  of  the  other  divisions? — ^The  mode  in 
which  I  arrived  at  that  was  this:  I  made  a 
Table,  No.  3,  which  you  have  there,  which  showed 
the  amounts  of  salary  paid  to  officers  of  the  Post 
Office  who  were  superannuated  in  the  year  1874, 
ih»  year  in  which  the  accounto  w^re  then  last 
completed.  The  result  of  liiat  table  was  that 
205  officers  were  pensioned,  their  salary  on 
retirement  was  15,078 1,  and  the  amount  of  super- 
annuation given  to  them  was  6,159/.;  and  the 
proportion  of  superannuadon  to  salary  was  40*8 
per  cent 

5467.  Then  irou  take  40-8  per  cent,  as  the 
proportion  whidi  the  pensions  would  bear  to  the 
salaries  of  the  engineering  force  ? — No,  I  took 
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Chairman — contdnued. 

40  in  round  numbers,  because  I  felt  sure  tiiat  I 
had  got  rather  too  much ;  I  took  40  as  the  mode 
of  getting  an  approximate  amount 

6468.  So  that  it  would  require  23,289/.  to 
pennon  the  whole  of  the  Civil  force  if  the  Civil 
force  were  swept  away  ? — Yes. 

5469.  That  would  absorb  all  the  saving  that 
you  made  out  by  the  previous  table  ? — Roundly 
speaking,  it  would. 

5470.  But  would  not  that  pensioning  sum  of 
23,289/.  be  a  temporary  chaige  upon  the 
revenue  ? — It  would  be  a  temporary  diaxge  un- 
less there  was  a  commutation;  when  men  are 
abolished  they  have  a  right  to  commute  their 
pensions,  and  the  interest  on  the  commuted 
amount  would  always  appear. 

5471.  There  would  be  a  saving  made  then  by 
the  amount  saved  in  annual  increments,  and  also 
by  the  falling  in  of  the  pensions? — Yes. 

5472.  But  the  general  result  is  that,  even  at 
the  present  moment,  according  to  ^our  calcula- 
tions, a  Royal  Engineer  force  might  be  sub- 
stituted for  the  Civil  engineering  force  b^  dis- 
pensing with  them  and  peneioning  them,  without 
costing  the  department,  as  a  department,  any 
more  ? — Yes,  the  pensions  would  about  equal  the 
difference  or  saving. 

Mr.  Sclater-Booth, 

5473-4.  In  making  this  comparison  between  the 
cost  of  the  engineenng  work  done  by  the  civilian 
and  military  staff,  you  have  based  it  upon  this 
year's  Estimates,  as  I  understand  ? — Yes. 

5475.  According  to  the  Estimates  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  Royal  Engineers  was  effected,  was 
there  not  ? — I  have  taken  that  into  account. 

6476.  But  no  reduction  in  the  civilian  force  ? 
' — No ;  there  are  many  vaoan<»es  in  the  civilian 
force  at  present. 

5477.  Mr.  Graves  in  his  recommendations 
estimates  that  there  might  be  a  reduction  of 
13,000  /.  a  year  on  the  total  of  58,000/.  as  the 
cost  of  the  engineering  establishment,  does  he 
not? — I  do  not  know;  I  have  not  read  his 
report  at  present. 

5478.  Assuming  that  it  is  so,  that  would  be  a 
reduction  of  one-fourth  on  the  whole  ? — Yes. 

5479.  Do  you  know  what  the  reduction  has 
been  in  the  case  of  tlie  Royal  Engineers  in  the 
Estimates  as  compared  with  last  year? — I  may 
say  that  these  are  the  present  year's  Estimates ; 
I  am  working  on  47  men  employed,  and  I  have 
taken  the  actual  pay  of  47  men,  including  their 
barrack  allowance. 

6480.  Do  yon  know  what  is  the  reduction 
effected  in  the  establishment  of  Royal  En^eers 
employed  in  the  Post  Office  in  this  year's  Estimates 
u  compared  with  last  ? — There  is  an  apparent 
reduction  in  the  Estimates  because  there  was  an 
error  in  the  previous  gear's  Estimates  as  to  the 
number  of  men  apportioned  to  the  eastern  divi- 
non ;  I  think  Major  Webber  made  a  reduction 
of  a  few  men  last  year,  but  they  are  taken 
into  account  I  have  taken  the  47  men  who,  I 
believe,  now  are  actually  employed  in  the 
easteni  division.  Therefore  I  have  allowed  for 
any  saving  that  Major  Webber  has  made. 

5481.  You  have  not  seen  Mr.  Graves's  Bep(»rt, 
you  say  ? — No,  I  have  not 

5482.  You  are  not  aware  that  he  considers 
tiiat  the  supervising  work  now  performed  by  10 
officers  of  tne  Royu  Engineers  might  be  done  by 


Mr.  Sclater'Booth — continued. 

six  civilians  ? — No,  I  really  do  not  know  what  is 
in  Mr.  Graves's  Report ;  I  have  not  read  it 

Mr.  Goldsmid. 

5483-4.  As  I  understand  you,  you  have  made 
those  calculations  upon  the  reduced  figures  of 
M«or  Webber  for  this  year  ? — I  thin*k  so.  I 
took  these  figures  in  November  last  when  we 
were  preparing  the  Estimates,  and  I  think  I  have 
got  the  same  fibres  in  my  calculation  that 
appear  in  the  Estimates.  I  have  not  the  Esti- 
mates before  me,  but  I  believe  I  am  right. 

5485.  And  you  have  said  that  it  wHl  be  an 
economy,  as  &r  as  the  Post  Office  is  concerned, 
if  the  Bo^al  Engineers  are  employed  instead  of 
civilians,  is  that  so? — I  have  said  that  if  the 
Royal  Engineers  were  employed  in  place  of 
civilians  there  would  be  a  savmg  in  sfuaries  of 
23,000  /.  a  year ;  but  there  would  l>e  an  increase 
of  pensions  to  the  same  amount 

5486.  Have  vou  calculated  what  tiie  soldier 
costs  the  State  altogether  ? — No,  I  have  not  taken 
that  into  account  at  all ;  I  have  simply  proceeded 
on  what  it  costs  the  Post  Office. 

5487.  Or  have  you  calculated  upon  the  fact 
that  the  soldier  is  now,  under  Mr.  tiardy's  Ac^ 
to  receive  deferred  pay,  which  must  be  looked 
upon  in  the  light  01  a  pension? — No;  I  have 
simply  taken  what  it  costs  the  Post  Office, 
nothing  more. 

5488.  If  the  Government  had  to  take  on,  or  to 
antiiorise  the  taking  on,  of  extra  men  in  onler  to 
employ  them  for  the  purpose  of  tiie  Xelegraphio 
Department,  you  do  not  mean  to  say  that  nien 
it  would  be  an  economy  to  employ  l^e  Royal 
Engineers  against  the  Civil  En^eera  ? — No,  I 
have  really  not  gone  outside  the  Poet  Office  view 
of  the  question,  and  I  have  nmply  adhered  to  a 
financial  view  of  the  question  witiiin  the  Poet 
Office. 

5489.  It  might  cost  the  country,  therefore, 
very  much  more,  though  it  cost  th^  deputment 
less? — Yes,  it  might. 

Chairman. 

5490.  I  understand  that  you  ue  taking  a 
purely  departmental  view?— That  is  what  I  in- 
tended to  take. 

5491.  And  that  all  that  you  state  is,  that  irre- 
spective of  any  questions  of  public  policy  it  does 
not  cost  the  a.epartment  more  to  employ  Royal 
Engineers  than  it  does  to  anjdoy  civiHans?— 
Yes,  that  is  the  rMult  of  my  statonents  mid  tiie 
tables. 

Mr.  Sclater-Booth. 

5492.  But  have  yon,  in  your  statements,  taken 
into  account,  tiiat,  whereas  in  the  last  year  the 
Royal  En^neers  have  been  reduced  from  62  to 
47,  there  is  not  any  reduction  in  the  civilian 
establishment,  but  that  hj  the  admission  of  the 
departmeot  a  large  reduction  can  be  and  wUl  be 
eflfected  ? — I  have  dealt  umply  witii  tiie  figures 
before  me  at  the  time. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Deniton, 

5493.  The  amount  of  loss  by  pensions  will, 
of  course,  get  less  every  year  ? — Yes,  if  people 


die. 


Mr.  Sclater-Booth. 


5494.  But  do  the  people  ever  die? — They  do, 
frequentiy ;  there  is  a  large  reduction  every  year 
in  tiie  number  of  our  old  pensioners. 
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Post  Office  TELEasApHS, 


Statement  of  the  Kngineering  Force  as  it  will  be  shown  in  the  Estimates  for  the  Year  1876-77, 
excluding  the  Eastern  DiviBion,  which  is  worked  hy  Koyal  Engineers. 
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Stateubnt  diowing  Hie  EngineeringForce  of  the  several  Divisions  assimilated  aa  r^ards  Charaoter  of 

Force,  and  Pay  to  the  Force,  of  the  Eastern  IMviuon. 
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From  these  tables  it  appears  that  the  coet  of  the  ordinary  force* 
exclusive  of  the  Eastern  Divinioii,  for  salaries  and  wages, 
next  year  will  be        -      --      --      --  - 

And  that  the  cost,  if  the  force  were  assimilated  to  that  of  the 
Bo^al  Engmeers  in  the  Eastern  Division,  woold  be     -  - 

Showing  a  difference  on  the  year  in  &voiir  (j£  the  Royal 
Engineers  of  ------ 


58,223  -  - 
35,121  -  - 
23,102   -  - 


In  the  second  of  the  foregoing  Tables  it  is  assumed  that  the  proportions  of  supervising  force  to 
the  mechanical  force  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  non-military  engineering  force ;  but  if  the  propor- 
tions of  the  supervising  force  to  the  mechanical  force  actually  existing  in  the  case  of  the  Boyal 
Biu;uieers,  haa  been  adopted,  the  cost  of  employing  the  military  force  would  have  been  reduced, 
and  the  dUEierence  betvreen  the  tvro  classes  of  xorce  would  have  been  greater. 
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Mr. 

Chetvvynd. 

1876. 


Table  showiBg  the  Amount  of  Salary  paid  to  Officers  of  the  Post  Office  who  were  Superannuated 
in  the  Year  1874,  the  Amount  of  Superannuation  awarded,  and  the  Proportion  which  the  Super- 
annuation bore  to  the  Salary.  v 


Number 
of 

Salary 
on 

H  at  j  FAtn  Atif 

Amount 
of 

ou  pe  raiiu  UQU  qij  * 

Proportion 
of  Superannuation 
(o  oaiary* 

£.      «.  d 

England  - 

167 

11,534  IS  - 

4,092   7  10 

40*7  per  cent. 

Scotland  -      -  - 

28 

1,194  18  - 

456  IS  8 

S8S  „ 

Ireland    .      -  - 

SO 

S,858  19  1 

1,010    -  2 

42-8  „ 

soft 

16,078    9  1 

6,169    -  8 

40*8  per  oent. 

This  table  shows  that  the  salaries  amounted  to  ld,07S  /.,  and  the  pensionn  to  6,159  /.,  Uie  propor- 
tion of  pension  to  salary  being  40*8  per  cent.  Taking  40  per  cent,  as  the  proportion  whidi  the 
pensions  would  bear  to  the  salaries  of  the  engineering  force,  excluding  the  Koyal  Engineers,  It 
would  cost  about  23,289  /.  a  year  to  pennon  the  whole  of  that  force ;  so  that  if  this  sum  be  compared 
with  the  difference  in  &TOur  of  the  Boyal  Engineers,  as  shown  above,  viz.,  23,102  the  advantage 
would  be  slightly  on  the  other  side  on  next  year's  figures ;  but  this  would  of  course  be  corrected 
yearly  by  the  amount  saved  in  annual  increments,  and  also  by  the  falling  in  of  the  pensions. 


General  Post  Office,  \ 
30  November  1875.  J 


Geo,  Chetwynd, 
BecOTver  and  Accountant  General. 
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Append,  No.  3. 


LETTER  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  to  the  PoBtmaeter  General         Appendix,  No.  8. 

Mj  Lord,  House  of  Commons,  16  May  1876. 

A  WITNESS,  Mr.  Hobson,  Postmaster  of  Glasgow,  appeared  before  the  Telegn^jh 
Committee  to-daj.  In  the  course  of  bis  evidence  he  (on  being  required)  produced  a 
letter  addressed  to  him  hy  Mr.  Patey,  conveying  a  censure  on  the  part  of  your  Lordship, 
as  Postmaster  General,  and  Mr.  Tilley,  as  Secretary,  for  having  furnished  to  a  Member  of 
the  Committee  questions  relating  to  a  Report  submitted  by  him  in  November  last  to  the 
Post  Office.  The  witness  stated  positively  that  he  had  not  supplied  the  Report,  or  questions 
relating  to  it,  to  any  member  of  the  Committee ;  and  further,  that  he  made  no  suggestion 
that  he  ahoidd  be  called  as  a  witness,  but  received  from  the  Chairman,  through  Dr. 
Camerou,  a  request  to  hold  himself  in  readiness  to  be  examined  before  the  Committee. 
■  Your  Lordship  will,  therefore,  perceive  that  Mr.  Patey's  letter  was  written  under  erro- 
neous impressions,  and  can  scarciuy  be  surprised  that  t^e  Committee  viewed  it  in  a  serious 
light.  I  enclose  copy  of  a  resolution  passed  by  the  Committee,  and  your  Lordship  will 
probably  deem  it  right  to  communicate  it  to  Mr.  Tilley  and  Mr.  I^atey. 

I  have,  &c. 

The  Postmaster  General.  (signed)      Lyon  Play  fair. 


LETTER  from  the  Postmaster  General  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee. 

Sir,  .  18  May  1876. 

I  HATE  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  16th  instant, 
enclosing  a  resolution  of  the  Select  Committee  on  the  Telegraph  Department  of  the  Post 
Office,  relative  to  a  letter  written  by  my  direction  to  "Mx,  Hobson,  ^e  postmaster  of 
Glasgow. 

The  letter  in  question  was  not  intended  to  discourage  evidence  being  given  to  the 
Comnuttee,  nor  to  impede  its  investigation,  but  was  addressed  to  Mr.  Hobson  with  the 
view  of  mfuntaining  tne  proper  discipline  of  the  department,  under  the  impression,  then 
apparently  well  founded,  that  official  information  had  beeu  irregulariy  communicated  by 
that  gentleman. 

I  am,  however,  glad  to  hear  from  you  that  the  Committee  were  able  to  satisfy 
themselves  that  this  impression  was  founded  on  a  misapprehension,  and,  I  need  hardlv 
add,  that  Mr.  Hobson  is.  and  always  has  been,  at  periect  liber^  so  far  as  I  and  this 
department  are  oonoemed,  to  give  the  fullest  and  fireest  explanation  of  his  views  to  the 
Committee  over  which  you  preside. 

I  have,  &c. 

The  Kght  Honourable  Lyoii  Playfair,  U.P.  (rigned)      John  Afanners, 
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Appendix,  No.  4. 


A^andiz,  No.  4. 


FAPEB  handed  in  hj  Mr.  Saunders, 


Mesbaoes  sent  hj  Centbai,  News,  Monday,  22nd  May  1876. 


s  E  s  T  1  c  E. 


Time  Mot  Out. 
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II 


CMtof 


Morning  Express  - 


Commercial  Moniiag  Express  - 

General  News,  C.  (Day  Supply) 
Full  Service    .      .  . 


Traffic  Returns 


General  News,  B.,  Day  Supply 
Brief  Serrioe  -      -  - 


Faitiamentary,  Brief  (up  to  6  p.m.) 
»        »»     "      "  " 


n       (6t0  9)  . 


»      (9  to  close) 


Brief,  Morning  Express  - 
General  News  (Night),  E. 
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II 
13 
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B.  H. 
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34 
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7 
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36 
11 
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81 
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86 
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1.47 
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6.50 

9.0 

9.80 
10,6 
10.80 
10.46 
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66 
48 
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22 
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22 
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179 
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S  E  R  T  I  CS. 

Ttme  eent  Out. 

Words. 

Total  Worda. 

s 

Ji 

Coat  of 
Transmiaaioo. 

H.  H . 

£• 

$, 

J 
a. 

Pirltamoitarj,  Full  -      •      -  - 

17 

6.0 

p.in. 

1,162 

0.2 

186 

7.10 

169 

7.85 

148 

9.9 

882 

8.26 

122 

10.41 

241 

13.34 

» 

44 

1.47 

a.ni. 

12 

8 

10 

10 

2,412 

London  Betting      ...  - 

19 

2.60 

p.m. 

09 

09 

64 

1 

8 

- 

London  Stock  Exchange  - 

21 

11.19 

a.ni. 

57 

12.2 

p.m. 

42 

1.10 

ty 

o7 

186 

20 

- 

6 

4 

n        V          It       '       '  ' 

32 

2.0 

» 

15 

8.14 

n 

OT 
Oi 

4.8 

n 

30 

W9Ck 

72 

14 

8 

3 

Lcmdon  Coal  (3  days)  ... 

28 

4.10 

if 

- 

SO 

i 

- 

2 

- 

Parliamentaiy  Sketch  ... 

se 

>i 

847 

11 

1 

4 

vromu  newBf     (trom  Lfarain ) 

37 

u.o 

ajn. 

OS 

a 

D 

Qirom  Dnsioi^ 

12.85 

p.nia 

74 

8 

6 

M         M     (from  London) 

WW                    «            V  z 

11.4fi 

Ullll. 

66 

_ 

8 

0 

London  Cattle  (Monday  andThnraday) 

28 

10.A7 

t* 

20 

I 

o 

a 
e 

„    Com  (opening)  ... 

20 

12.17 

77 

88 

14 

4 

„       „  (oloeing)  - 

SO 

2.0 

_ 

33 

88 

7 

2 

Wind  and  Weather  .... 

- 

- 

— 

200 

6 

— 

fl 

6 

jjondon  irotatoei  (o  Qaysj       *  * 

84 

1.10 

p-m. 

- 

73 

6 

- 

1 

10 

Jrrodnoe     -      -       -  • 

Off 

8o 

2.46 

ft 

- 

67 

14 

- 

8 

2 

88 

1,14 

n 

— 

62 

— 

1 

10 

Lmrpool  Cotton,  A.  (opening)  - 

- 

10.87 

n 

- 

13 

28 

- 

5 

6 

„         „     B.  (closing)  - 

- 

12.16 

- 

22 

38 

- 

6 

4 

„      Shares,  A.  (opening)  - 

11.87 

» 

03 

5 

1 

8 

n 

»            „      B.-        -        -  - 

8.47 

>f 

DO 

4 

1 

A 

o 

fi.82 

n 

75 

4 

1 

6 

Manchester  Snares,  A.    -      -  - 

13.0 

ti 

61 

8 

I 

10 

11            M      B.'  ... 

8.84 

tt 

- 

46 

6 

- 

I 

8 

„       Cotton  - 

_ 

12.47 

» 

56 

18 

8 

10 

OlasgoT  Pig  Iron,  Ut  Report  - 

12.7 

n 

28 

16 

8 

4 

»       »     >»    *nd    „    -  - 

- 

2.47 

»> 

21 

12 

3 

10 

Cork  Com  Report  -      -      -  . 

— 

12.45 

10 

7 

3 

„   Butter  „      -      -      -  - 

11.45 

58 

27 

6 

4 

11.15 

n 

11 

13 

8 

lirerpool  Cattle  - 

1.10 

» 

80 

22 

4 

6 
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8  B  B  T  I  C  E. 


Miscellaneous  Telegrams  to  Lists : 

From  Queenstown ;  Cnswell  Enquiry 


Leeds;  Damage  to  Crops  - 
Plymouth ;  Scuttlinr  Ship  - 
Bntitol ;  Cardinal  Manning  - 
Queenstown ;  Passenger  List 
London ;  The  Court  - 
Cricket 
tf      Soenoe  Conference 
„      Stook  Exohaoge  Report 
tf      Stock  Exchange,  C. 


Grain  Trade  - 


Messages  from  Country  to  C.  News : 


From  Horsham  - 
Consett 
Newry 
Edinbu^h  - 
Rochester   -  • 
Oreeuock  - 
Dublin 
Dunfermline 
Maidstone  • 
Leamington 
Goole 

Penzance  - 
Goole 

Aldershott  - 
Grimsby 
Gravesend  - 
Windsor 

Belfiist       -  - 
Rochester  - 
Rensinfftoa 
Penkridfre' 
Gloucester  - 
Christchuroh 
Windsor 
Leicester 
Hanley 

Straiford-on-ATon 
Eaniitkillen  - 
Oxford 

Wolverhampton  - 
Hungerfbrd 
Ironbridee 
Cambric^ 
Cambletown 
Portsmouth 
Chatham  •• 


DajrRate. 


278 


38 
68 

S7 
66 
87 
28 
90 
69 
70 
127 
69 
180 
108 
104 
67 
S31 
43 
100 
72 
194 
167 


mBfatBate. 


Number 
of  AddrBMM. 


358 
86 
06 
06 
S41 
87 
163 
303 
744 
112 
196 


27 
14 
84 
84 
34 
8 
7 
3 
4 
0 
7 
8 


65 
£2 
61 
166 
117 
130 
81 
S3 
107 
36 
A6 
68 
65 
61 
130 


Total   -  - 


Cort 
of  TwumiMkm. 


£. 


£.  *.  d. 

1  1  4 

-  13  8 

-  6  6 

-  6  6 

-  6  6 

-  4  - 

-  2  - 

-  3  4 

-  4  6 

-  18  8 

-  4  - 

-  2  8 


1 
I 

S 
1 

2 

1 

2 

1 
1 
3 
I 
3 
S 
3 
I 
3 
1 
3 
1 
8 
8 
1 
1 
1 
2 


-  I  - 

-  1  - 

-  2  - 

-  1  - 

-  I  - 

-  1  - 

-  1  - 

-  1  - 

-  2  - 

38  3  - 
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Appendix,  No.  5. 


PAFEB  handed  in  by  Mr.  Mtutm, 


POST  OFFICE  TELEGRAPHS.  Appwdic,  No.  5^ 


RETURN  ehowiiig  the  Ayebage  Cost  of  Pebsonb  instructed  in  the  Londok 

Schools  of  Teleobapht. 

£.*  *.  d. 

ATerage  Cost  based  on  the  total  capacity  of  the  Schools      -      -      -      -  5   -  - 


Average  Coat  on  the  Kumber  of  Persona  actoally  appointed  during  the  Year    5  15  - 


Average  Cost  on  the  actual  Number  of  Persons  instructed  during  the  Year 

ended  30th  April  1876   43 


Note. — This  apportionment  of  the  Cost  of  the  London  Schools  makes  no  allowance  for 
the  additional  work  entailed  by  the  training  of  Royal  Engineers,  and  Royal  Artillerymen, 
and  Letter  Receiver's  Assistants ;  nor  of  the  examination  of  Candidates  for  employment 
under  the  department  who  profess  to  be  already  skilled  in  Telegraphy. 


JRobert  W.  JoktuUm, 


0.104.  K  K 
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AppoD^x,  No.  6. 


Arpndiz,  No.  6.  LETTEB  from  the  Secretary  of  JAoyd*e  to  the  GlwnMn  of  the  Committee. 


Sir,  Lloyd's,  E.G.,  24  May  1876. 

I  AH  directed  by  the  CoianUtee  of  Lloyd's  to  sobnit  to  ycm^  as  Chairman  of  the  Select 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Cotnmong  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  working  of  tiie  Postal 
Telegraph  system,  the  following  conaidcrattena,  and  to  solicit  your  attention  to  the  same. 

At  the  present  time,  while  all  the  internal  telegraph  lines  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  are 
under  the  maoscemeut  of  the  PostOffioe^  the  telesnmkh  c^Ies  which  connect  the  Orkney 
and  Shetland  Islands  with  tiie  mainland  are  in  tiie  hands  of  a  private  company,  who  are  not 
responsible  to  the  Government  in  any  way  for  the  repair  or  maintenance  of  those  lines,  and 
when  they  are  broken  freqaeiuly  a  considerable  time  expires  before  they  are  repaired.  As 
the  shipping  intelligence  Irom  these  outlying  islands  is  of  great  importance,  and  as  prompt 
information  as  to  casualties  known  at  these  islands  may  often  be  of  l^e  utmost  service  ta 
the  saving  of  life  and  property,  the  Committee  of  Lloyd's  trust  that  you  will  kindly  give 
attention  to  the  advisability  of  these  lines  being  taken  over  by  tlie  Government,  and  placed 
on  the  same  basis  as  the  lines  internal  to  the  country.  I  may  also  add,  that  as  the  tariff 
along  these  lines  is  entirely  left  to  the  discrt  tion  of  the  companies  very  heavy  rates  are 
charged,  which  appear  lo  press  unduly  on  the  ahippiog  interest. 

I  am  also  directed  to  draw  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  cable  which  cimnects  the 
Scilly  Islands  with  the  mainland  is  still  tii.  the  hands  of  a  private  company,  and  the  same 
reronrks  apply  to  this  line  as  to  those  mentioned  above.  It  appears,  also,  that  there  is  no 
telegraphiu  commnnit:atioB  between  the  main  islands  of  the  Sciily  groap  and  the  ovdying 
islands;  and  it  is  believed  that,  in  the  case  of  the  *'  Schiller '*  (s.),  maay  valuaUe  lives 
would  have  been  saved  had  such  telegraphic  communication  existed. 

I  may  mention  that  at  the  present  time  it  is  reported  to  the  Committee  that  the  cable 
which  connects  even  the  main  islandii  of  the  Scilly  group  with  the  mainland  is  out  of  repair* 
and  that  there  is  no  chance  of  its  restoration. 

I  Aeold  also  wish  to  draw  your  attention  to  the  fact,  that  it  is  reported  to  the  Committee 
that  the  telegraph  cable  between  the  Isle  of  Man  and  the  mainland  has  been  broken 
for  about  12  months,  and  that  there  seems  to  exist  no  immediate  prcbabilily  of  its 
repair. 

I  am  qIfo  direct,  d  to  draw  your  attention  to  the  great  advantage  which  it  appears  would 
arise  from  having  important  points,  such  as  the  Eddystone,  Lundy  Island,  and  perhaps 
some  of  the  outlying  light  sliips,  connected  by  telegraphic  cables  with  the  mainland. 
VVere  such  the  case,  prompt  intelligence  of  a  casualty  would  allow  tugs  and  every  assistance 
to  be  sent  to  vessels  in  distress;  and  I  think  I  need  hardly  recall  to  your  memory  the 
wreck  of  the  "  Deutschland  '*  (s.)  as  an  instance  how  lifh  may  be  sacriBed  by  the  want  of 
such  informaUon. 

1  am,  &c. 

The  Ri^ht  Hon.-  (signed^      Henry  M,  Mozier^ 

Dr.  Lyon  Playfair,  x.p.,  C.B.,  &c.  Secretary. 
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Appendix,  No.  7. 


PAPERS  put  in  hy  Mr.  i2.  PK  Johnston. 


Post  Ovpicb  Tblegbaphb. 


Appendix  Now  7. 


BETUBIf  showing  the  Amount  of  Tei.X6BAPh  Business  done  by,  or  ondec  the 
Siwdal  Staff,  at  Bags  and  Coubsing  Mbetingb  during  the  Tear  1875. 


Town  or  Distriot. 


'Newmarket  -       -       -       -        -  - 

*Aintree       -      -      -       -       -  _ 

*DoDcaster 

•Epsom        -      -  - 

^Goodwood  ------ 

•Warwick  

*ABCOt  -  - 

York  

Cheiter  

Lincoln  -       -       -       -  - 

Sbrewebarj  ------ 

Newcagtle-oo-Tjr.a      -       -       .  - 

Brighton 
•Croydon      -  - 
♦Lewes  -      -       -  -       _  _ 

•Windsor  

•Ssndown  Park  (Esher)  - 

Bristol 

Nonbampton      -      .      -      .  . 
*Stockbridf;e  ------ 

Nottingham  ------ 

Sowborough        .      .       -       -  . 

Northern  Difttriot  -  -  -  -  - 
South  Midland  District  -  .  . 
South  Western  District  -  -  -  - 
North  Western  District  - 
North  Wales  District  - 
Metropolitao  District  -  -  -  - 
South  Wales  District  .       .  - 

North  Midland  District  - 
Scodand  District  - 

Eastern  District   -      -       -       -  - 
South  Eastern  Distriot  - 
WMtmn  Distriot  - 

Total  -   -  - 


Total  amount  of  Telegraph  Bosiness 
dwift^t  ffth*"  "'Mt'"gf  thrfHighont  the 
United  Kingdom,  notified  and  ar- 
ranged for  from  London,  but  woriced 
b/a-loeaLstaff.     .      .  - 


Public 

Press 

Total 

Estimated 

Messages. 

RCeSSBCTBS. 

Number  of 
Messages. 

Totul  Value. 

s. 

a> 

71,718 

15,380 

86,996 

4,U6 

14 

5 

22,275 

6,477 

37,752 

1  Ann 

1  R 

A 

17,932 

2,979 

20,91 1 

.  1,038 

0 

2 

17,081 

2,403 

19,A73 

004 

8 

9 

14,483 

1,797 

16,379 

saa 

6 

4 

13,182 

8,718 

16,900 

708 

16 

6 

1  71fi 

■  1  *  A  V 

t  A.  AS? 

700 

0 

11 

11,011 

2,016 

13,02  } 

687 

19 

10,812 

1,772 

12,3i* 

574 

4 

9 

9,188 

2,243 

LM31 

582 

14 

4 

8,773 

1,661 

U>.454 

498 

6 

9 

8.300 

1,717 

110,017 

472 

11 

9 

7,860 

1,869 

0,734 

440 

10 

1 

4,564 

3,443 

7,097 

372 

0 

5 

5,569 

1,813 

7,382 

328 

7 

8 

4,687 

1,680 

6,367 

372 

7 

8 

4,480 

1,900 

6,389 

394 

15 

4,587 

1,030 

5,567 

387 

4 

9 

4,063 

543 

4.606 

316 

S 

1 

3,340 

1,263 

4,512 

208 

9 

6 

3,897 

1,096 

4,403 

190 

4 

fi 

3.010 

1,230 

4,289 

190 

14 

9 

3,111 

1,124 

4,235 

178 

0 

0,650 

4,705 

14,355 

620 

18 

8 

7,817 

6,303 

13,610 

557 

14 

10 

5,475 

■  6.526 

11,001 

498 

1 

6 

5,888 

2,661 

8,544 

383 

14 

7 

5,100 

3,401 

8,501 

358 

0 

11 

2.917 

6,165 

8,102 

203 

10 

8 

3,833 

8,560 

6,883 

242 

3 

4 

8,661 

1,823 

5.484 

258 

18 

8 

3,446 

2,280 

4,746 

188 

6 

3 

1,443 

1,773 

3,210 

137 

19 

3 

1,467 

1,638 

8,105 

138 

17 

8 

1,431 

1,538 

2,954 

113 

8 

10 

814,570 

100,244 

414,814 

19,147 

9 

4 

18,739 

8,060 

31,789 

1,126 

4 

*  At  diese  plaewtbere  is  cither  no  local  staff  at  all.  or  onl/  one  of  a  most  limited  oharactsr. 
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Appendix,  Xo.  7. 


Post  Office  Teleobaphs. 

RETURN  chowing  the  Amount  of  Telegraph  BusiifEsa  done  by  or  under  the  Special 
Staff  at  ErENTS  other  than  Race  and  Coussino  Meetings  during  the  Year  1875. 


Natare  of  Event. 


PnbUe 
HeengM. 


Rojal  ViBits  to  Chatham,  Margate, 
inverary,  Sandringfa&n),  and 
Sheffield. 

The  Royal  Agricoltural  Society's 
Show  at  Taunton. 

Other  Agricultural  Shows  and  Fairs 

Political  aflsemblies  at  BirmiDgfaam, 
Abcrystwiihf  Nottingham,  Hugh- 
enden,  Middlesbro'.  Hanley, 
Derby,  &c. 

General  Aaaembliee  at  Newport 
(Monmouthshire),  Wakefield, 
Canterbury,  Sheffield,  Bristol, 
Stoke,  Glasgow,  Brighton,  Stam- 
ford, Pwllheli. 

Elections  at  Stroud,  Stoke,  West 
Suffolk. 

Important  Trials  at  St.  Ives  (Corn- 
wall), Croydon,  Greenwich,  and 
Plymouth. 

Festivities,  &c.,atKing8t»n,  Lewn, 
Durham,  Portsmouth,  Bath, 
Sheffield,  Darlington. 

Boat  Races,  Cricket  Matches,  &e., 
at  Lord's,  Henley,  Cowes,  and 
Canterbury,  &c. 

The  Railway  Accident  near  Oxford 

National  Riflo  Meetings  at  Wim- 
bledon and  Shoeburynesa. 

Military  Manoeuvres  at  Aldershot 

Other  miscellaneous  events  at  Mer- 
thyr  Tydvil,  Winchester,  Har- 
wich, and  Greys. 

Total  -    -  - 


1,923 

3,773 

6,44  fi 
82 

3,366 

631 
3,280 

461 

6(681 


1,596 
8,668 

8,920 
664 


84,201 


FraM 
Messages. 


483 


333 

231 
708 


3,899 

108 
4,184 

931 

687 


1,108 
2,866 

611 
831 


15,714 


Tbtal 
Nainlier 
of 

Messages. 


3,366 

4,105 

6,676 
786 

6,265 

729 
6,414 

1,882 

6,118 


2,704 
6,609 

4,487 
1,496 


49,916 


Total 
Number  of 

Woidi 
for  FMss. 


247,216 

84,837 

23,079 
666,186 

662,063 

10,866 
401,396 

197,611 

189,966 


425,792 
207,774 

41,167 
238,636 


8,226,446 


Estimated 
Total  Talne. 


S97  13  7 


264  13  5 

361  13  9 
329    -  - 


689  13  6 

41  1  5 
618    1  9 

199  13  11 

873  10  II 


401 

15 

s 

480 

3 

3 

237 

4 

C 

366 

10 

7 

4,299  14  8 


Robert  Johtaton, 


Post  Office  Tblegbaphs. 


RETURN  relating  to  Pebsons  instructed  in  Telegbapht  during  the  Year 

ended  30th  April  1876. 


PABTICULAB& 

London. 

Elsewhsre. 

Total 
for 
the  United 
KiDgdom. 

Kumber  of  persons  who  hare  been  or  now  are  under 
instmction. 

241 

•491 

733 

Number  who  have  become  qualified  and  been  appointed 
Mnmber  who  ^ve  failed  or  resigned  while  under  in- 
struotioD. 

Number  remaining  under  iiistruciion      .      -  - 

178 
18 

50 

851 

33 

107 

tS24 
51 

157 

Total,  as  above   -  -  - 

341 

491 

783 

•  The  numbers  in  this  column  are  only  approximate ;  the  returns  for  the  early  part  of  the  jearnot  being 

com^ete^_^  number  280  passed  through  the  regularly  organised  sehools  of  telegraphy,  and  the  remaining 
244  were  instructed  miscellaneoualy,  chiefly  in  the  instrument  rooms  of  the  various  offices  throughout  the 

SobertW,Johnao», 
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Appendix^  No.  8. 


PAPER  handed  in  b7  Mr.  TiUey, 


BETUBN  iihowing  the  Number  of  Messages  dealt  with  in  a  Week  in  each  of  the  Years  1872  and  1875 

at  each  of  the  Undermentioned  Offices. 


BlUflKGHAH  : 

CanDon-Btreet 
Corn  Exchange 
£xchan<;e 
Head  Post  Ofice  - 


Lbbds: 

Head  Post  Office  - 
Chapeltowa*road  - 
Corn  Exchange 
Market-street 
Stock  Exchaoge  - 


Mancbbster: 

York-street  - 
Fish  Market 
Haoeing  Ditch 
Head  Post  Office 
Mosley*street 
Royal  Exchange 
Stock  Exchange 
Thomas-street 


Total  -  -  - 


Total  -   -  - 


LXTBKPOOL : 

Head  Post  Office  - 
Bootle  -      -      -  - 
Canada  Dock 
Corn  Exchange    -  -v 
Eastern  District  Office  • 
Exchai^  ... 
Lime-street  -      -  - 
Northern  District  Office 
Southern  District  Office 
Stanler  Cattle  Market  - 
Stock  'Exchange  - 
Water-street  »      -  - 

ToTAt     -     -  - 


Total  -  - 


Forwarded. 

Transmitted. 

ReceiTed. 

Total. 

1872. 

1876. 

1873. 

1875. 

1872. 

1875. 

1873. 

1875. 

2,010 

2,513 

8,881 

13,933 

8,545 

4,826 

14,436 

21,363 

71 

71 

369 

614 

309 

514 

151 

668 

151 

668 

2,601 

3,G9fi 

8,881 

13,923 

8,545 

4,836 

15,027 

32,444 

88ft 

2,227 

8,227 

19,419 

1,877 

3,345 

10,989 

34,991 

68 

85 

158 

• 

93 

— 

~ 

93 

■ 

401 

— 

401 

214 

323 

1 

367 

787 

1,010 

- 

1,099 

3,012 

8,228 

19,410 

2,244 

4,217 

11,671 

26,648 

1,927 

2,740 

10,335 

15,797 

6,023 

6,277 

17,285 

34,614 

14 

77 

143 

14 

219 

136 

170 

806 

485 

939 

435 

939 

112 

189 

416 

823 

628 

1,012 

7,308 

9,918 

168 

0,961 

9,657 

17,437 

19,516 

408 

010 

408  . 

010 

100 

261 

276 

626 

876 

687 

73 

163 

216 

448 

268 

611 

189 

14 

163 

4,027 

184 

8,806 

8,017 

1,666 

1,746 

1,666 

1,746 

13,044 

31,145 

10,503 

15,981 

15,892 

31,808 

38,439 

68,939 

2,747 

3,605 

30,370 

27,776 

4,809 

7,289 

27,826 

88,630 

160 

160 

836 

826 

868 

1,067 

6 

16 

864 

1^83 

963 

946 

1,036 

1,998 

046 

977 

3,731 

3,649 

977 

5,380 

8,762 

7,311 

614 

2,024 

«,ft04 

4,603 

8,000 

13,787 

986 

3,066 

137 

1,355 

1,132 

4,420 

10,461 

19,860 

30,684 

29,800 

9,693 

16,761 

40,987 

64^11 
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R>nntR  showing  the  Nnmber  of  Messages  dealt  vith  in  a  Wee%,  &c. — eontmtud. 


Forwarded. 


1872. 


1876. 


Truiamitted. 


1873. 


1875. 


Heceived. 


187S. 


1876. 


Total. 


187S. 


1876. 


Newcastlb-on-Ttne  : 

Quay  Side  - 
Head  Post  Office  - 
Neville-street  - 
Nortbomberland-street  - 

Total   -   -  - 


Ddbuv  : 


General  Post  Office 
Cattle  Market      -      -  - 
College  Greeil      -      -  - 
Com  Exchange     •  - 
Custom  House     .      .  - 
Four  Courts  -      -      -  - 
Grand  Canal        -      -  - 
Sbelbome  Hotel  - 
Viceregal  Lodge  • 
Amiens-straet  Kailwa;^  Station 
Broaditone      -  mtto 
Harcourt-street  -  ditto 


Kingsbridge 
North  Wall 
Westland-row 


ditto 
ditto 
ditto 

Total   -  - 


EoiirBOiioB: 

Head  Post  Office  - 
Charlotte-place 
Com  EzeDtti^ 
Leith  - 

Parliament  House  • 
Stock  Exchange  - 


Total  -  - 


Glasgow  : 

Head  Post  Office  - 
Charing  Cross 
Hillhead 
Hope*street  - 
Partick  - 

Soyal  Exchange  - 
Sunk  Exchange  - 


Total  -  -  - 


l»830 
486 
191 


8,872 
604 
667 
90 


7,868 


11,168 


4,130 


6,488 


18,832 
486 
191 


804 
4 

1,747 
28 
106 
S84 
97 
68 

63 
40 
26 
71 
141 
64 


8,561 


6,218 


7,863 


11,163 


4.130 


6,488 


13,049 


2,064 
11 
2,087 
42 
163 
361 
66 
154 
8 
113 

148 
244 

■282 


fi,»d8 


11,900 


38 


6,668 


5,438 


4,601 
1 

3,104 
1 
61 
271 
4 
44 

16 

30 
63 
68 
142 


11,998 


7,370 


1,810 
176 
20 
1,300 

313 


3,635 


4,081 

23 
840 

21 
1,466 
1,746 

8,134 


2,680 
377 
78 
1,846 
06 
6S1 


6,667 


6.478 
203 

97 
2,860 

63 
3,165 
8,807 

14,861 


8,284 


8,234 


9,766 


9.766 


12,587 

41 

150 


12,778 


17,310 


626 


17,786 


8,316 

33 
1,787 

636 


6,762 


7,840 
48 
62 

3,820 
10,366 


2,114 

2,070 

140 
353 
4 
98 
1 
6 

387 
180 
300 


10,898 
5 

8,861 
27 
167 
556 
81 
113 

70 
60 
89 
163 
288 
64 


6,297 


16,868 


4,803 
891 
38 
2,864 

1,064 


8,1S0 


10,763 
610 
176 

87 

6,338 

16,758 


13,860 
1T6 
63 
3,086 

048 


17,631 


31,637 

66 
849 

73 
1,465 
4,066 

28,146 


31,538 
604 
667 
90 


33,864 


16,168 
11 
5,067 
43 
308 
703 
60 
247 
9 
183 

385 
438 
433 


38,958 


19,470 
768 
116 
4,241 
06 
1,805 


26,506 


33,450 
713 
278 
3,860 
140 
3.165 
9,«4& 

48,744 
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Appendix,  No.  10.  • 


Appendix,  No.  10..  Letter  from  St  William  Anderson  to  Chairman, 


My  dear  Sir,  1,  Buckingham  Gate,  9  June  1876. 

Before  you  conclude  the  Parliamentary  inquiry  into  the  management  of  the  Poat 
Office  Telegraphs  upon  which  you  are  now  engaged,  allow  me  to  req^st  your  attention 
to  some  points  connected  with  the  financial  arrangements  made  by  ParliamBnt  tor  the 
telegraph  service  which  appear  to  me  deserving  olaerious  consideration.  These  points 
are, — 

lat.  As  to  the  irregular  mode  adopted  by  Parliament  in  making  provinon  for  the 
custody  and  issue  of  the  money  authorised  to  be  raised  for  the  acqniution  of  the 

telegraphs. 

2nd.  As  to  the  consequent  derangement  of  our  public  financial  records,  caused  by 
that  deviation  from  the  ordbiary  regulations  applicable  to  public  moneys 

3rd.  As  to  the  double  Sinking  Fund  provided  by  the  Telegraph  Money  Acts  for 
the  reduction  of  the  Public  Debt  created  by  those  Acts. 

The  Acts  by  wluch  grants  of  money  have  been  made  for  the  purchase  of  the  telegraphs 
are  the  following : — 


Ist.  In  the  Year  1869 :— Act  32  &  33  Vict,  c  73 
2nd.  In  the  Year  1871 :— Act  34  &  35  Vict.  c.  75 
3rd.  In  the  Year  1873  :— Act  36  &  37  Vict.  c.  83 
4th.  In  the  Year  1876  :— Act  39  &  40  Vict.  c. 

Total  Sterling  Amount  -  -  -  £. 


£. 

7,000,000 
1,000,000 
1,250,000 
500,000 


9,750,000 


In  directing  your  attention  to  the  first  point,  allow  me  to  refer  you  to  a  Paper  presented 
by  the  Comptroller  and  Auditor  General  to  the  Committee  of  Public  Accounts,  dated 
the  Ist  July  1873,  and  printed  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Second  Report  of  that  Committee, 
page  171.  In  this  Paper  Sir  William  Dunbar  has  described  the  ordinary  constitutional 
mode  of  providing  for  tne  custody  and  issue  of  funds  for  defraying  all  public  services ;  and 
he  has  commented  on  the  departure  from  constitutional  practice,  under  the  authority  of 
Parliament,  in  re^rd  to  the  moueys  granted  for  the  acquisition  of  ^e  telegraphs.  •  The 
substance  of  that  Paper  is  to  the  following  efiect: — 

All  public  expenditure  is  provided  for  either  by  direct  grants  out  of  the  Consolidated 
Fund,  or  by  Votes  in  supply  covered  by  ways  and  means,  granted  by  Act,  out  of  that  fund. 
In  either  case  the  money  is  issued  out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund ;  in  other  words,  the  issues 
are.  authorised  out  of  credits  granted  by  the  Comptroller  and  Auditor  General  upon 
tiie  accounts  of  Her  Majesty's  Exchequer  at  the  Banks  of  £ngland  and  Ireland. 

When  the  income  of  the  Consolidated  Fund  arising  from  the  produce  of  the  taxes  and 
other  receipts  is  insufficient  to  meet  all  the  expenditure  charged  upon  it,  as  in  the  case  of 
a  war,  or  of  other  extraordinary  outlay,  such  as  an  Irish  famme,  or  the  purchase  of  Suez 
Canal  shares,  it  is  supplemented  by  loans  creating  funded  or  unfunded  debt;  and  the 
income  of  the  fund  is  thus  raised  to  the  amount  required  to  cover  the  general  public 
expenditure ;  thus  every  stream  of  public  money  flows  into  and  out  of  Her  Majesty's 
Bxcdiequer,  under  the  legal  provisions  contuned  in  the  Exchequer  and  Audit  Departments 
Act  (29  &  30  Vict,  c  39). 

The  mode  of  dealing  with  the  money  granted  for  the  purchase  of  the  telegraphs  has 
been  a  complete  innovation  upon  all  previous  practice ;  the  course  pursued  has  oeen  as 
follows : — 

The  National  Debt  Commistiioners  have  been  authorised  by  the  Telegraph  Money  Acts 
to  raise,  from  time  to  time,  sums  amonnting  togetiier  to  9,750,000  /.  Instead  of  directing 
the  payment  of  these  moneys  into  the  Consolidated  Fund,  in  other  words,  to  the  account 
of  Her  Majesty's  Exchequer  at  the  Bank  of  England,  which  would  have  brought  them 
within  the  cognisance  and  control  of  the  Comptroller  and  Auditor  General,  according  to 
the  established  practice.  Parliament  autiiorised  the  National  Debt  Commissioners  to  retain 

them 
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them  in  thur  luuid8»  and  to  iame  them  as  reqaired,  ^reetlj  to  the  PoetmMter  General.  Appeadtx*  Ne. 

Thiu»  no  t>art  of  the  moneys  so  raised  for  Her  Majes^'s  serrioe  erer  passed  into  Her   ' 

Miyesty's  Ezoheqaer;  nor  have  the  ordinary  chews,  proTided  by  the  Exchequer  and 
Audit  Departments  Act,  been  made  applicable  td  the  issue  of  these  moneys. 

The  10th  section  of  the  Exchequer  and  Audit  Departments  Act  (29  ft  80  Yict  c.  99%  ' 
haring  in  riew  the  object  of  bringing  all  public  moneys  under  the  oontrol  of  the  Comp- 
troller and  Auditor  General,  directs  that  the  gross  public  rerenues  shall  be  paid  to  the 
accounts  ci  Her  Mi^estr's  Exchequer  at  the  Banks  of  Kngland  and  Ireland ;  and  the  same 
section  furlher  dire^  that  all  other  public  moneys  payable  to  the  Exchequer  AaX\  be  paid  ■ 
to  the  same  accounts;  the  next  section  of  the  Act  directs  that  all  money  so  pud  to  the 
Banks  shall  form  one  fund,  and  be  available  to  meet  the  credits  to  be  granted  by  the 
Comptroller  and  Auditor  General  for  t^e  Public  Service. 

It  ttras  clearly  intended  by  these  provisions  of  the  Act  that  moneys  raised  in  aid  of 
revenue  for  Her  J)^esty*s  service,  should  be  paid  to  the  account  of  Her  Higestjr*s 
Exchequer,  as  it  has  never  been  the  practice  to  a^ply  mone^  so  n^ed  (without  passing 
through  the  Exchequer),  directly  to  the  service  which  gives  rise  to  the  loan ;  the  rale  has 
been  that  the  Consolidatod  Fund  should  receive  all,  and  provide  for  all. 

I  have  looked  carefully  through  the  printed  accounts  of  the  Income  and  Expenditure  of 
the  United  Kingdom  for  a  long  series  of  years,  to  ascertain  whether  any  precedent  exists 
for  the  course  adopted  with  respect  to  the  telegraph  moneys ;  I  have  only  discovered  one 
case  which  may  be  cited  as  a  precedent,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  iton-payment  of  the 
moneys  raised  to  the  account  of  Her  M«esty*s  Exchequer,  namely,  that  of  the  Slave 
Trade  Compensations  in  the  years  1835  and  1886. 

In  those  years  sums  amounting  to  20,154,319  A  19  «.  8d.  were  borrowed  under  the 
authority  of  the  Acts  3  &  4  Will.  4,  c.  73,  and  5  &  6  WilL  4,  c.  45,  to  pay  compensatlona 
to  slave  owners;  thdse  moneys  did  not  pass  through  the  account  of  Her  Hqesty^ 
Exdiequer.  It  was  probably  considered,  erroneously  I  think,  that  the  service  was  of  a 
character  so  q»ecial,  and  so  completely  outside  the  ordinary  expenditure  of  any  public 
department,  as  to  justify  an  exceptional  mode  of  deling  with  the  funds  raised  for  it ;  nor 
was  it  a  continuous  annual  departmental  expenditure  like  that  of  the  telegraf^  service. 
Special  Commissioners  of  Arbitration  were  appointed  under  the  Great  Seal,  who  were 
placed  under  special  regulations  by  the  Act  of  Parliament,  to  inquire  into  and  adjudicate 
olums,  make  awards,  and  certify  the  same  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  by  . 
whom  they  were  submitted  to  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  in  order  that  the  sums  awardra 
might  be  paid  under  Warrants  signed  by  their  Lordships. 

It  would  have  been  more  in  accordance  with  constitutional  practice  if  these  moneys  had 
been  paid  into  the  receipt  of  Her  Majesty's  Exchequer.  One  objectionable  result  of  the 
course  ado^«d  will  be  referred  to  in  the  sequel. 

Before  I  conclude  my  remarks  on  the  irregular  mode  adopted  by  Parliament  of  pro- 
viding for  the  custody  and  issue  of  the  money  raised  for  the  tel^raph  service,  it  is  right 
to  point  out  that  the  irregularity  did  not  escape  the  notice  of  the  Public  Accounts  Com- 
mittee. At  pi^  vii  of  the  Report  to  which  I  have  jn*evtoudy  referred  in  this  letter, 
the  CtHumittee,  considering  the  Comptroller  and  Auditor  General  as  a  high  iState 
functionary,  <^arged  with  the  responubility  of  exercising  an  important  financial  super- 
vision on  behalf  of  Parliament,  use  tnese  words  at  the  conclusion  w  their  Beport: — 

The  Comptroller  and  Auditor  General  has  submitted  an  important  memorandum, 
whidi  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix,  showing  that  in  his  o(»nion  tJie  form  of  the  Tele- 
gra|^  Act  was  unusual  and  open  to  objection.  His  position  as  Comptroller  of  the 
Exchequer  givea  weight  to  these  observations,  which  the  Committee  commend  to  the 
attentioo  of  the  House  of  Commons  and  of  the  Government." 
This  counsel  of  the  Select  Committee  appears  to  have  fallen  still-born  upon  both. 
The  second  point  to  which  I  wish  to  direct  your  attention,  namely,  the  derangement  of 
our  public  financial  reewds,  is  the  necessary  consequence  of  the  departure  from  the  regu- 
lations a{^icab)e  to  public  moneys  to  which  I  have  directed  your  attention  in  the  pre- 
ceding part  of  this  letter. 

By  the  16th  section  of  the  Act  29  &  30  Vict.  c.  39  (the  Exchequer  and  Audit 
Departments  Act  of  186tf),  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  are  directed  to  prepare  periodical 
aro3unts  of  the  public  income  and  expenditure  of  the  United  Kinj^om ;  and  such  accounts 
are  to  be  prepared  according  to  the  receipt  and  issue  of  moneys  on  the  accounts  of  Her 
Majesty's  .Exchequer;  and  when  the  accuracy  of  such  accounts  has  been  certified  by  the 
Comptroller  and  Auditor  General,  they  are  to  he  laid  before  the  House  of  Commons. 
This  section  of  the  Act,  considered  in  connection  with  the  10th  and  12th  sections  of 
the  same  Act,  indicate  clearly  the  intention  of  Parliament  that  Her  Majesty's  Exchequer 
should  gather  into  one  fund  the  whole  public  revttuie  and  eipenditure ;  and  it  cannot  be 
seriously  maintained  that  the  omisnon  of  larae  amounts  of  public  expatditive  from  those 
accounts,  because  the  money  raised  for  dexraying  them  has  been  passed  through  an 
unusual  channel,  is  consistent  with  that  accuracy  which  should  belong  to  National 
Accounts  ;  but  thio  has  been  the  consequence  of  the  irregular  mode  of  (ualing  with  tho 
telegraph  moneys  referred  to. 

It  has  already  been  shown  that  between  nine  and  ten  millions  sterling  have  been  raised 
and  expended  for  the  purdiase  of  the  telegraplis,  and  no  record  of  this  mOn^  appears  in 
the  accounts  prepared  under  the  Act  referred  to  for  the  £aformation  ot  Paifliamenk 
and  the  countij.  Such  serious  omissions  from  our  National  balance  sheets  must  tend 
greatly  to  dimmish  confidence  in  the  accuracy  of  our  public  financial  records.  It  would 
CliH.  L  L  answer 
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Appeudiz,  No.  ]0.  uuwbr  no  useful  puqwse  now  to  inquire  whether  the  surplus  income  declared  upon  the 

  accounts  of  those  rears  in  which  the  telegraph  expenditure  has  been  omitted,  has  been 

strictly  conformable  to  the  law. 

I  must  not  omit  to  mention  here  that  a  similar  Irregularity  in  the  public  accounts  took 
place  in  the  years  1835  and  1836,  owing  to  the  non-payment  of  the  slave  compensation 
moneys  into  the  receipt  of  Her  Majesty*s  Exchequer,  as  previously  described.  The 
expenditure  for  the  compensations  paid  to  the  owners  of  Blaves  was  omitted  from  the 
annual  balance  sheets,  and  the  omissions  vere  not  corrected  till'  after  a  lapse  of  25 
years,  when,  upon  the  motion  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  the  account  of  the  public  income  and 
expenditure  of  the  United  Kingdom  from  1688  to  1868  was  presented  to  the  House  of 
Commons  {see  Parliamentary  Paper,  No.  366  —  1.,  1869,  vol.  2,  pp.  76  to  81). 

The  third  and  last  point,  in  connection  with  the  Telegraph  Money  Acts,  to  which  I 
have  to  solicit  your  attention,  has  reference  to  the  Sinking  l^und  sections  of  those  Acts. 
These  Acts  provide  for  the  preparation  of  certain  special  aceounts  of  the  annual  revenue 
and  expenditure,  including  interest  of  debt,  of  the  electric  telegraphs,  and  for  the  appro- 
priatiion  of  the  surplus  income  of  that  service,  if  any.  In  short,  the  Acts  provide  a 
special  nuking  fund  for  a  fraction  of  the  general  surplus  income  over  expenditure, 
regardless  of  the  existing  law  applicable  to  the  account  of  the  general  income  and  expen- 
diture of  the  country.  The  following  explanation  will  show  this  more  clearly: — 
.  By  the  16th  section  of  the  Act  29  &  30  Vict  c.  39  (the  Exchequer  and  Audit 
Departments  Act),  re-enacting  provisions  in  the  Act  10  Gea  4,  c.  27,  and  previous 
Acto,  certun  periodical  accounts  of  the  general  income  and  expenditure  of  the  United 
Kingdom  are  prepared  and  laid  before  the  House  of  Commons  for  the  purpose  of  showinc: 
the  surplus  income,  if  an^,  over  expenditure,  available  for  the  reduction  of  the  National 
Debt.  These  accounts  include,  of  course,  the  whole  revenue  and  expenditure  of  the 
public  service ;  and  the  surplus  or  defidency  in  any  one  item  of  the  'accoimt  is  merged  in 
the  balance  of  the  general  account 

It  necessarily  foUows,  therefore,  that  if  there  ^ould  happen  to  be  a  surplus  revenue 
from  telegraph  receipts,  it  must  form  part  o£  the  aggregate  surplus  income,  if  any,  arising 
upon  the  general  account 

The  enactments  in  the  Telegraph  Money  Acts  providing  for  the  preparation  of  separate 
accounts  of  that  portion  of  the  surplus  income  which  may  arise  upon  the  special  head  of 
telegraphs  in  the  general  account,  and  the  appropriation  of  the  same  to  the  reduction  of 
the  debt  in  3  per  Cent.  Consols,  created  for  the  purchase  of  the  telegraphs,  makes  a 
second  appropriation  of  the  same  surplus,  first,  in  the  general  surplus  under  the  I6th 
section  01  the  Exchequer  and  Audit  Departments  Act,  and,  secondly,  in  the  special  surplus 
under  the  Telegraph  Money  Acts.  Clearly^  this  could  not  have  been  intended,  and  the 
error  has  probably  arisen  from  some  deviation  from  the  regular  official  routine  in  the 
preparation  of  the  Telegraph  Money  Acts. 

But  this  defect  in  tiiose  Acts,  as  well  as  those  previously  referred  to,  are  sufficient  to 
show  how  desirable  it  is  not  to  depart  from  the  provifflons  of  those  permanent  financial 
enactments,  the  fruits  of  past  experience,  which  have  been  framed  for  the  permanent  and 
uniform  regulation  of  public  moneys.  Already  four  Acts  of  Farliiunent  have  been 
passed,  from  1859,  in  which  the  irregular  proceedings  before  mentioned  have  received 
legal  sanction ;  there  appears,  therefore,  some  danger  of  their  becoming  recognised  prece- 
dents for  future  guidance  in  making  proviuons  for  any  special  expenditure  which  may  not 
come  within  the  ordinary  departmental  estimates. 

The  comprehensive  provisions  of  the  Exchequer  and  Audit  Departments  Act  were 
intended  to  imd  do  provide  permanent  rules  and  regulations  for  the  receipt,  custody, 
issue,  appropriation,  and  audit  of  all  public  moneys ;  and  nothing  but  a  careful  observance 
of  them  ia  wanting  to  secure  the  regular  and  consistent  adimnistration  of  the  public 
finances. 

I  am,  kc 

The  Bight  Hon.  Lyon  Playfair,  H.P.,  c.b.,  (signed)      fK.  O,  Andenon. 

&C.         &c.  &e. 
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RKTUBN  Bhowing  the  Names  of  Bailwat  Stations  Closed  for  the  Transaction  of 
Public  TBLEaRAPu  Business  between  the  Slat  March  1875,  and  the  30th  April 
1876,  and  Beasone  for  Closing. 


Name  of  Station. 


Railway  Company. 


AccriDgton  - 
Adlington  - 
Alsi^r  •      .      .  - 

Appleby  (Westmoreliind)  - 
Argold  .  .  .  - 
Bacap  -  .  .  . 
Barnsley  -  .  •  . 
Bentbam        .      .  . 

Black  Lane  - 
Blackpool  - 
Blat^kwood  - 
Bunar  Bridge  - 
Borobridge     -      -  . 

Bradfoid 

Bradley  Fold  - 
Branghin^      .      .  . 
Broxboorne 
Burnley  (East  Lano.) 
Burnley  (Lane  and  York) 
Bury  (umc.)  -      -  . 
Bunr  (Lane.)  Market-place 
Calumder 
Ch^Uown 

Chatham 
Cbesterford 
Chorley  (Lane 
Chnroh  • 
Clare 

Cleckheaton 
Clitheroe  - 
CoUie  - 
Croft 

DenbrDale 
DewunuT 
EUand  - 
Elmen  End 
Fence  Hoases 
Fenny  Comptoi 
FramttDgham 
Goote  - 
Hadbam  - 
Hadleigh 
Harling  Road 
Haalingdan 
Harecaatla 

Haverill  - 
Habden  Bridge 
Heckmondwike 
Haywood 
Habnfirth 
Horlnuy  - 


Reason  for  Closing. 


Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  - 

-  ditto  - 
North  Staffordshire  - 

North  Eastern  - 

Sirhowy    -      -      -  - 

Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  - 

-  ditto  - 
Midland   .      .      .  . 

Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  - 

.  ditto  - 
Sirhowy  - 

Highland  -  -  -  - 
North  Eastern   .      -  - 

Lancashire  and  Yorluhire  - 

-  ditto  - 

Great  Eastern   -      -  . 

-   ditto    -      -      -  - 

Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  - 

-  ditto  • 

-  ditto    .      .  . 

-  ditto  - 
Caledonian       .      .  . 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  - 

-  ditto  -  -  . 
Great  Eastern  ... 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  • 

-  ditto  -  -  - 
Great  Eastern  -  .  - 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  - 

-  ditto  - 
•   ditto  - 

North  Eastern  - 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  • 

-  ditto  - 

-  ditto  -  -  - 
South  Ivasteni  .  -  - 
North  Easltirn  -  -  - 
Great  Western  - 

Great  Eastern    -      .  - 

Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  - 

Great  Eastern   -      •  • 

-  ditto     -      -  - 

-  ditto  - 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  - 
North  Stafibrdshiie  - 

Great  Esstem  -  -  • 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  - 

-  ditto  - 

-  ditto  - 

-  ditto  - 

-  ditto    -      .  - 


\*Sw  note. 

On  reqnest  of  company,  telegraph 

office  now  op»wd  at  post  i>ffioe. 
Telegraph  office  opened  at  post  office. 
No  business. 

J»5se  note. 

Small  business  and  short  distance 
from  post  office. 

note. 

No  business. 

On  request  of  company. 

No  business.    Telegmph  office  at 

post  office. 
Small  business,  and  short  distance 

from  post  office^ 
-  ditto. 


*See  note. 


On  reqnest  of  eompany. 
Small  business  and'  short  distance 
from  post  office. 
-  ditto. 


'See  note. 


Small  business. 
*See  note. 

Telegraph  office  opened  at  post  office. 


*5s0note. 


Telegraph  office  opened  at  Eidsgrore 
post  office. 


*&eno(e. 


*  Post  Office  more  conveBient  than  Station,  and  two  offioes  unnecessary. 


ai04. 
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Hornby  -      -  - 

Horwich  -  -  - 

Hythe  -  -  . 
Inoe  - 

Ingleton  -  -  . 

Kilnunn  -  -  - 

Kirkbr  Stepben 
Knock  - 
LaTenham 
Leiston  - 
-  Lintun  - 
Littleport 
Littleboro' 
Llanidloed 

Longport  or  Buralem 
Loujthton 
Loddendenfoot  - 
Lrtham  .      -  - 
MancH4)ier 
Middleton 

Milnmw  -      -  - 
Moorhamplon  - 
Narboro'  - 
Nevcburch 
Newhey  - 
Normantoii 

Northallerlon  (Goods) 
Norton  Bridge 
OTsr  Darwen  - 
Pendleton 
Portland  - 

Ponlton  -      -  - 
Prfiiton-road,  Walton 
Rawtenstall  - 
St  Margaret's  - 
Sandbills  - 

Snaiih    -,      -  - 
SDettieham 
Shepley  - 
Soho 

Somereham 
Stratford  Bridge 
Strathyre 
Sutton  Bridge 


Thomey  - 
Tilbury  - 

Todmorden 
Tredegar  - 
Trede^^  Junction 
Tyndrum 

Tyne  Dock  (Goods) 
Walsingham  - 
Walton-on-Tlianies 
Ware  - 
Wendiing 
Wes^te-on-Sea 
West  Houghton 
Wetherhy 
Winchelna 

Whittlesford  • 
Wiibeach 

Whittleaea 
WiTenhoa 


Railway  Company. 


Reason  ior  Cloring. 


Midland    -      .      .  . 

Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  - 
Great  Eastern  -  -  - 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire 
Midland  - 

QlssgoT,  Barrhead,  and  Kil- 
marnock. 
North  Eastern  -      .  . 
Great  Nonh  of  Scotland  - 
Great  Eastern    .      .  . 

-  ditto    -       ,      .  . 

-  ditto    .      .      .  - 

-  ditto  -  -  .  . 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  - 
Cambrian  -       -  . 

North  Suffordahire  - 
Great  intern  - 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  - 

-  ditto  - 
Pembroke  and  Tenby 
Laneashire  and  Yorkshire  ' . 

-  ditto  -  -  . 
Midland  - 

Great  Easti-rn  -  -  , 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  - 

-  duio  ... 

-  diito 
North  Eiisurn  - 
North  Stafibrdnhire  - 
Iiancat>hire  and  Yorkshire.  - 

•  ditto  .  .  . 
London  and  South  Western 

Lancashire  mnd  Yorkshire  • 

-  ditto    -      -  - 

-  ditto    -      -  . 
Great  Eaf>tem  - 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire 

-  ditto 
Great  Eastern  - 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire 
Great  Western  • 
Great  Eastern  - 

-  ditto    -      -  - 
Caledonian 
Midland  - 


Small  businesii,  and  short  distance 

from  post  office. 
No  bnsiiiess. 

|»iS«ff  note. 

Small  business  and 


from  post  office. 
No  business. 


short  distance 


Telegraph  office  opened  at  |>ost  office. 
On  request  of  companjr. 


*  See  note. 


Telegraph  office  at 


No  businesp. 

post  office. 
Telegmph  office  opened  at  post  office. 

i  '  See  note. 


No  b'lsioesf. 
^  *  Scd  note. 
Small  business. 


See  note. 


On  request  of  company. 
^  •See  note. 

Small  business,  short  distance  from 
post  office. 


-  ditto    -      -      -  - 
London,  Tilbury,  and  South- 
end. 

Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  - 
Siihowy    -      -      -  . 

-  ditto  .  .  -  - 
Caledonian  - 

North  Eastern  ... 
Great  Eastern  - 
London  and  South  Western 
Great  Eastern  - 

-  ditto  -  -  .  . 
London,  Chatham,  and  Dorer 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  - 
North  Eastov 

South  Eastern  ... 


Great  Eastern  - 
Midland  • 

Gieat  Eastern  - 
-   ditto  - 


I- 


&e  note. 


*  See  note. 


On  request  of  company. 
*  See  note. 
No  business. 
On  request  of  company. 
No  business.    Tele|;r»pb  office  at 
post  office. 
-  ditto. 
Small  business. 


•  •S'eenote. 

Post  office  more  cnnTenient. 

No  business. 

On  request  of  company, 

^*  See  note. 

Tel^ra|»h  office  opened  at  post  office. 
No  buaineis. 

*  &enote. 

Telegraph  office  opened  at  post  office. 
Small  business. 

*  iSee  note. 
Stationmaster 

business. 

•  See  note. 
No  buaiaess. 

post  office. 

See  aotOk 


unable  to  'oondact 


Telegraph  oiEce  at 


During  the  itme  period  24  railway  staHona  were  opened  for  public  telegraph  busineas. 
•  Post  ofica  more  oonTonieat  than  station,  and  two  offices  unasceaasry. 
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Fage«,in  tlw Appendix;,  aBd.Al)e  NomanbfollowiDeF  Agiu.tothftAig»iB^  Raport] 


A. 

ABEMDESN  TO  LIVERPOOL  ANV  MANCBESTER.   Exptaaotion  as  to  thr> 
loopr  timo  occupied,  in-  the  ttnawiinion  of  Stock  Exobsnge  telegnns  between  Aberdeen 
omTliTerpool  mkL  W— thmlrf,  tbere  being  no  epecial  wire  for  tnese  meflflngea  to  or  fiom 
Aberdeen,  Alley  5136-5140. 

Accounts: 

Separate  acroimtant's  eatablishmeDt  iu  England,  Scotland,  and,Ireland;  approval  p£ 
dris  arrangement,  postal  as  well  as  telegraph  revenue  being  dealt  with,  TUley  112- 
118.  • 

Limited  extent  to  which  there  is  an  overlapping  of  the  accounts  in  the  office  of  the 
Eogimeer  in  Chief,  with  those  of  the.  Accountant  wnaral;  sufrgestion  already  made  b^f- 
wiluesa-Hor  obTiatine  tbis<d«lMt,  WiaUr  73$-,  787-— System -of  works  orders  under 
which. the  Buperint^Sents  are  aUowed' to  expend  up  to  a  certain  limit;  muUipfieatioa  of 
accounts  thereby  ib.  730-740. 

QuestiQn.coD«dered  whether  them  in  not  an  uimIu*  JOMiltiplieatiQn  of  reeord  and  aoeoaat 
in  respect  of  8maU:  items  under  tiM;  bead  of  maiafaBiiaac«';  illnstntian.  in  the  case  of 

railway  fares  of  liDemen,  Winter  1039-1052. 

Very  limited  power  of  witness  as.diirisianal  engineer,  in  r^ard  ta  authorisii^  expendi- 
ture on  labour;  amendment  desirable  in  tbis.  refipaot».t^rtt  buing  now  w  undue  nimtipfi- 
cation  of  accounts,  Grmm  1206-1209 — — CooclusiiM.as  to .tiie  expediency  of  asimptifi- 
caiion  of  accounts  and  records,  in  order  to  lessen  the  clerical  staff,  ih.  1223. 

Explanations  favourable  to  the  preparation  of  an  amended  form  of  capital  account  and* ' 
profit  and  loss  aocouot  on  propev  CMnmercial  principles,  HUtnkmood  5280-5288.  5384-t 
5389. 

Oafutol  Acoonnt  for  the  year  1875-76 ;  also  Working  Account,  and  Profit  and  Loss 
Account,  £v.  pp,  243,  244— Explanatory  notes  bj  Mr.  Ghetwynd,  dated  June  1876,  in 
reference  to  the  foregoing  accounts,  ih.  244. 

Belief  that  the  telegraph  Bnancial  accounts  are  now  kept  ia  the  best  form  so  as  to 
gwd  against  irregularities,  Blachmod  5423,  5424. 

Comments,  in  letter  from  Sir  William  Anderson,  upon>the  exoeptioiml  eourse  pursued 

as  regards  the  account  of  capital  expenditure,  App*  264^266r 

Complicated  tmd  duplicate  accounts  owing  to  the  present  cumbroas  organisation  of 
the  Telegraph  Department,  il^e;^  iv,  .v<»*-*B»^afgaiiit«uon  rooommended  by  the  Com- 
mittee under  whicn  the  duties  of  keeping  stores  and  acceunts  would  be -attached  to  the 
Secretary's  office  of  the  Telegraph  Department,  lA.  vii. 

Comment  by  the  Committee  upon  the  circumstance,  as  stated,  by  Sir  William 
Anderson,  of  the  capital  sums  not  appearing  in  the  National  accounts  in  the  usual 

way.  Rep.  xi  Imperfect  character  of  the  accounts,  as  not  being  exhibited  on  the 

commercid  ^rincijile,  so  that  the  public  do  not  know  the  real  financial  condition  of  the 
serrioe,  ib.  zii,  xiiu 

See  also  Store*,  2; 

Addresses.    Opinion  that  the  privilege  of  free  addresses  should  be  taken  away  from  the ' 
public,  compenaaition  being  aiven  in  the  shape  of  a  rtdnoed  rate,  Hvbson  2749-2754. 
3779-9788^.  S9i4r-899i— -Soggestion  as  to  the  1  s,  nt«  entbraeing  tweniy-four  or 
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twenty-five  words,  including  the  addresses,  Hobton  375£-3758.  3919-2921;  Johtulon 

<l639  Question  of  limiting  the  free  words  in  the  address  and  of  charging  for  those  in 

excess;  objection  ti  a  reduced  rale  if  the  address  be  free,  HohiOH  3945-^947.  3090- 
3093- — inexpediency  of  clerks'  time  being  employed  in  sending  addresses  for  nothing, 
»&.  3090-3092. 

Approval  of  some  restriction  as  to  the  length  of  the  address;  objection  to  addresses 

being  charged,  J9eau/br/ 3146,  3147  Average  of  twelve  words  in  the  addresses;  inex- 

pediency  01  charging  for  addresses,  as  tending  to  unduly  shorten  them  and  to  interfere 
with  the  delivery,  Patet/  3643. 3844.  3653-3663.  367"-:j673-  3709-37"' 

Proposal  fur  an  amended  form  of  telegraph  papers,  and  for  the  omission  of  the  sender's 
address  with  the  message,  unless  it  be  paid  fur  seperately,  Johnston  4627-4632.  4639, 

4640  Approval  of  a  reduction  of  the  non-cbai^eable  words  to  right,  ib.  4650- 

4653. 

Consideration  by  the  Committee  of  the  ailments  for  and  against  free  addresses;  im- 
provement if  the  tiddress  of  the  sender  were  added  only  for  the  purpose  of  reference,  and 
were  not  transmitted  unless  paid  for  as  part  of  the  telegram,  Bep.  viii. 

Anderson,  Sir  Wifliam^  Letter  from  Sir  William  Anderson  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee, dated  9th  June  1876,  as  to  the  irregular  mode  adopted  by  Parliament  in  making 
provision  for  the  custody  and  issue  of  the  tel^aph  capital,  as  to  the  double  sinking 
nmd,  &c.,  App,  364-366. 

Appomimenti  and  Promotions,  Way  in  which  the  number  of  employes  in  the  different 
departments,  and  the  promotions,  are  regulated,  7V/Z^340-348---^Advant^of  futore 
telegraph  appointments  being  made  in  the  same  way  as  Post  OflBce  appointments;  that 

IS,  after  most  careful  investigation  as  to  fitness,  ib.  325-330. 

Promotion  of  manipulators  according  to  seniority  and  not  w'Ui  reference  to  their 
dexterity,  Hobson  3120-3126. 

Arbitration  {^Railway  Companies).  Statement  as  to  the  Post  ORioe  not  having  interposed 
any  unnecessary  delay  as  regards  arbitration  with  the  railway  companies,  Blackwood 

63>2-53J9-  6390-539*' 

A^anti  War,  Great  value  of  the  telegiaph  during  the  Ashanti  war;  Tery  insufficient 
staff  then  employed  on  the  telegraphs.  Sir  J.  L,  A,  Simmons  2337,  3338.  2374— The 
war  would  have  been  more  probnged  and  more  costly  but  for  the  use  of  the  telegraph, 

»6.  «337'  «374- 

Auistant  Engineer  in  Chief,  Functions  of  the  Assistant  Engineer  in  Chief  in  regard  to 
stores  and  contracts ;  pructical  management  by  him  under  the  Engineer  in  Chief,  l^Uey 
Gg,  70.103-106.327-232. 

Experience  of  witness*  as  Assistant  Engineer  in  Chief  totheTeleeraph  Department  since 
January  1870;  umilar  position  previously  filled  by  him  under  the  Electric  and  Inter- 
national Telegraph  Company,  H^iiOer  678-682. 

Assistant  Secretary.    See  Organisation. 

Audit  of  Accouuts.  Information  in  repl^  to  certain  objections  raised  by  the  Comptroller 
and  Auditor  General  in  connection  with  telegraph  expenditure ;  increased  check  to  be 
given  to  ihe  Treasury  as  regards  expenditure  in  excess  of  100 1,  upon  ai^  work,  Blachoood 

634*-6350- 
Australia  : 

I.  As  to  the  Organisation  of  the  Telegraph  Service,  and  the  Qualifications 
required  in  the  Staff. 

5.  Increase  of  Revenue  since  Reduction  of  Rates, 

3.  Extra  Charge  far  Night  <md  Sunday  2^legranu, 

4.  Press  Bates. 

6.  Delivery  of  Telegrams  without  the  Vse  of  Env^opet. 
0.  Other  Details  generally. 

1.  As  to  the  Organisation  of  the  Telegraph  Service,  and  the  Qual^cations  required 
in  the  Staff: 

Fusion  of  the  postal  anJ  telegraphic  services  in  Australia,  at  witness'  suggestion, 

Montefiore  4739-4742.  4B75  Information  relative  to  the  organisation  of  the  tetegrq}h 

system  in  Victoria  and  ihe  other  Australian  Ct<It>nies ;  responsibility  and  control  vested 
in  the  postmasters,  all  of  whom  undergo  an  examination  in  telegraphy,  ib.  4743-4751- 

4B09-481 1  Intention  of  requiring  all  new  inspectors  to  be  thoroughly  conversant  with 

both  postal  and  telegraphic  matters,  ib.  4753-4754. 

System  of  schools  at  Melbourne  and  elsewhere  for  operators;  technical  qualifications 
required,  so  that  there  is  a  ready  correction  of  faults  on  the  lines,  Mont^fiore  4755-4761. 

4803- 
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Australia — continued. 

1.  At  io  the  Oiyanisation  of  the  Telegraph  ServieCf  ^c. — continued. 
4803-480B— Decided  efficiency  and  economy  by  combining  the  offices  of  postmaster  and 

teleicreph  mana^i-^J/o)il^0re47Ot,  4763. 4794,4795. 4824-4836  Particulars  us  to  the 

up(i«r  organisation  of  the  telegraph  service  in  Vicioria  and  New  South  Wales,  respectively, 

t&.  4827-4831  Economy  as  regards  offices  as  well  as  staff  by  combining  the  telegraphs 

with  the  Post  Offioej  ib,  4870,  4871. 

Conclusion  of  the  Committee  as  to  the  benefit  derived  in  Australia  by  requiring  anr- 
TcyoTd  and  postmasters  to  possess  sdentific  and  technical  knowledge.  Rep,  vi. 

2.  Increase  of  Revenue  since  Reduction  of  Bates  : 

Keduction  of  the  rates  in  Victoria  in  1870,  tlie  present  rate  of  l  j.  (equal  to  about  6d, 
in  England)  bein^  much  more  remunerative  than  the  higher  rates  previously  in  force, 
MonUtJiore  4780-4790.  4815-4819.  4839.  4862-4870. 

3.  Extra  Charge  for  Night  and  Sunday  Telegrams : 

Practice  of  making  an  extra  charge  for  telegrams  before  and  after  certain  hours,  and 
for  Sunday  telegrams,  Montefvare  47^$,  4776> 

4.  Press  Rates: 

Different  advantages  to  the  press  in  different  colonies,  J/on^^/Sore  4791-4793. 

5.  Delivery  of  Tdegrams  without  the  Use  of  Envelopes : 

Practice  in  Australia  as  to  sending  out  messages  for  delivery  without  putting  them  in 
envelopes  ;  saving  by  this  plan,  in  addition  to  other  advantages,  M<mlejwre  4767-4772. 

6.  Other  Details  generally : 

Explanation  as  to  there  not  being  express  messages  in  Australia;  approval  of  such 

niessugefi,  at  enhanced  rates,  Montefiore  4773.  4774.  4799-4802  Varying  cost  per 

mile  of  line  in  the  several  i-olonies,  10.  4812-4814  Much  greater  lengths  of  wire  over 

which  messages  are  sent  in  Australia  than  in  England,  ib.  4832.  4839  Practice  as  to 

the  adjustment  of  payments  between  the  diflerent  colonies,  ib.  4833-4838. 

Limited  extent  to  which  copies  of  telegrams  are  made,  forms  being  curtailed  as  much 

as  po-'sible,  Monlejinre  4840-4849  Use  of  both  wooden  nnd  Iron  posts  in  Australia; 

their  relative  cost,  ib.  4851-4854  Practice  in  Victoria  of  obtaining  stores  by  public 

tender,  V>.  4855-4858 — --Stipulation  as  to  the  conveyance  of  tlie  mails,  including  also 
the  conveyance  of  linemen  and  others,  ib.  4859-4861. 

Explanation  as  regards  Government  telegrams  or  letters  not  being  charged  in  Victoria, 

Montefiore  4872,  4873  Relative  number  of  telegrams  and  of  letters ;  conclusion  as  to 

the  latter  not  being  diminished  by  the  increase  uf  the  former,  ib.  4876-4878^— Larger 

revenue  in  Victoria  from  the  Post  Office  than  from  the  tel^aphs,  ib.  4879,  4880  

Constant  extension  of  telegraphs,  the  localities  readily  guaranteeing  certain  sums,  ih. 
4881-4883. 

Automalic  Instruments.    Grt-at  speed  in  trunscnission  by  the  use  of  the  Wheatstone  auto- 
matic instrument,  with  the  Baines  chemical  recorder.  Graves  1323-1325  Drawback  in 

the  case  of  automatic  apparatus  on  account  of  the  interval  necessary  before  messages  can 
be  forwarded,  ib,  1326,  1337. 

Extent  to  which  the  automatic  instrument  is  used  in  the  transmission  of  news,  John- 
ston 1693,  1694.  1736-1738;  Patey  4906  Increased  clerical  labour  by  increasing  the 

use  of  automatic  instruments,  Baines  1918-1920  Initial  delay  of  about  ten  minutes 

on  automatic  circles  on  account  of  the  process  of  punching,  &c.,  Hobson  2745.  3067- 
3071— -Use  of  the  Wheatstone  automatic  in  only  twenty-two  towns  for  news  purposes, 
jpfli<y  4950,  4961. 

Importance  attached  to  the  laigely  increased  fecilities  of  transmission  by  means  of 
automatic  ihstrumeDts,Aep.  ix. 

B. 

Baines,  Frederieh  Ebenexer.  (Analysis  of  Kis  Evidence.) — Long  experience  of  witness  in 
the  postul  and  telegraph  servit-e ;  he  is  now  Surveyor  General  lor  Telegraph  Business, 

1860-1873  Active  part  taken  by  him,  as  assistant  to  Mr.  Soudamore,  in  the  transfer 

of  the.  telegraphs  to  the  PostOffiee,  1874,  1875. 

General  function  of  witness  to  report  to  the  Secretary  improvements  and  economies  in 
the  conduct  of  the  telegraph  service,  as  by  the  re-arrangement  of  local  circuits,  the  direct 
transmission  of  metropolitan  messages  to  the  central  station,  &c.,  1876-1885.  1966-1970 

■   Recent  arrangement  whereby  a  new  and  independent  circuit  will  be  provided  be- 

■  tween  London  and  Birmingham;  large  earnings  of  a  single  wire  between  ihese  places, 
as  compared  with  the  original  outlay  and  the  cost  of  working,  1880-1882.  1933~1944- 
1968-1 97«- 
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Bdmt$t  Fredrick  Ebenezer.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence) — continued. 

Complete  Beparatioq  at  present  between  the  engineering  branch  and  tne  traffic  branch ; 

opinion  that  there  is  no  sufficient  reason  for  this,  1886-188B  hupression  &voarable  to 

the  clerks  obtaining  techniual  knowledge,  eo  that-Ukey  may  uphold 'the  ittstnimentB  in  tbe 

offices,  1 889-1 8g3  Instatices  oS the  sane  divi»ioDi>l  eRgineef 's  (Hmion  i»diudiug 

surveyuvs'  districts;  cxpediency-oFcoincidenee  in  this  respect,  1894-1^^.  I9o6-rigo9> 

1977.  2096-2099  Absence  of  control  in  the  surv^ra  over  rfliiway  telegriiph  officts, 

1900-1902  Charge  of  the  divisional  engineers  over.wr»'riiniiiag  tnto'Uie  metropoliB, 

Large  per-centage  of  measafres  sent  within  the  ten  minnte»  limitr;  dovbt  a»  to  moeh 
economy  by  extending  the  liuiii,  1910-19121— —Estimate  of  from  4  rf.  to  5  r/.  as  the 
clerical  cost  of  transpiission  and  delivery,  of  each  message,  exclusive  of  interest  on 

capital,  Ac. ;  basis  of  this  calculation,  loig,  1914.  I9«3-I9«7'  *978.  i993»  1994  

Very  little  prospect  of  a  6<f.  rate  unless  the  cost  of  woriting  be  greatly  reduced, 

igifi*  1916-  J97**»  1979* 

Great  difficulty  in  adjusting  the  staff  to  the  work  at  diflferaot  bo«ni  fif  the.day;  proieot 
of  wttneas.for  adjusting  the  stftff  with  rt^ferenca  to  the  (greater  pressure  in  summer  than 

in  winter,  1917-1922  Increasing  clerical  labour  by  mcreatung  the  use  of  aulomatjc 

instruments,  1918-1920  Prospect  of  reduction  to  a  rale  of  9</.  as  producing  a  large 

accession  of  business,  1945-1947, 

Bespects  in  which  the  Post  Office  i»  relieved  of  labour  ov  strpentRten  in  the  matem 

division  as  being  in  churice  of  the  Royal  Eugineers,  1948-19.34  Statement  on  the 

subject  of  a  proposal  by  the  War  Office  for  enlisting  telegraph  boy  messengers  in  the 
Engineers  for  service  under  the  Post  Office  in  time  of  peace,  and  for  military  service 
in  ttnieof  war;  doubt  as  to  the  reason  for  the  iHHMuloption  of  this  pr^sal,  1955- 

1965. 

Facility  of  supplying  repetttton  messages  at  a  lower  rate  than  l  c. ;  few  such  messages, 
thovgb  tUey  may  now  lie  sent  for  6  J.,  19S0-1982.  2022-S026 — • — Doubt  as  to  its  being 
feasible  to  adopt  . a  Qd.  raXe  in  Urge  towns  by  means  of  improved  communication  between 
the  district  offices,  1983-1987—— Doubt,  also,  as  to  a  6  (f.  rate  being  rendered  profitable 
in  large  towns  bv^  a  further  cxtensioa  of  the  pneumatic  system,  19S8-1990. 

Impression  that  the  wires  between  Birmingham  or  Glusgow  and  London  are  pretty 

fuily  occupied  be  about  five  hours  daily,  1995-1998.  2005  Numerous  messftges  in 

tbe  forenoon,  but  not  the  afternoon  of  Saturday,  1999— ^Circumstance  of  an  expert- 
nvent  with  tbe  Eddison apparatus  having  been  refused  by  the  Engineer  in  Chief,  2000- 
3004. 

Evidencit.  adverse  to  the  proposition  that  messages  be  separated  into  two  classes,  swift 
and  low,  and  that  tbe  latter  elates  be  charged  a  reduced  rate  ;  tifhe  occupied  in  postal 

MMgimunicatioa  between  diatanb  towns  and  London  adverted  (o  hereon,  2006-2041  

Great  increase  of  messages  when^the  rate  was  reduced  to  1  <.  including  delivery,  2027- 
$036  More  numerous  addresses,  in  tiie  case  of  press  messages  than  of  ordinary  mes- 
sages, 2042—2045. 

Arrangement  bf  duties  so  as  to  reduce  the  staff  as  much  as  possible  during  the  hours 

when  there  u  very  little  work,  2046-2056  Separate  item  of  30,000  /.  in  the  Estinmter 

for  porterage  wlren  the  distance  exceeds  a  certain  limit:,  2057-2059  Oost  tncnrpsd 

under  the  head  of  "  corporals,"  for  inspection  of  boys  ;  small  chai^  under  this  head  at 

Glasgow,  2060-2064  Difficulty  as  regards  staff  owing  to-  there-  being  {nil  occapatioa 

'during  four  months,  or  so;  objection  to  a  sjwtem of  overtime  daring  the  busy- osonths, 
2066-2070. 

Uoum  for  reduction  of  staff  by  reason  of  the  nmpltfication  of-processes,  fioBo-2082'— — 
Necessity  for  a  large  supervising  staff  subsequently  to  the  transfer  to  the  Post  Office, 

2083,  2084  Necessity  for  a  Targe  supervising  staff  subsequently  to  the  transfer  to  die 

Post  Office,  2083,  2084  Further  opinion  favourable  10  a  union  of  tbe  offices  of  postal 

surveyor  and  divisional  engineer,  the  area  of  the;  postal  and  tel^raph.  diairicts  being 
assimilated;  facility  thereby  for  a  simplification  of  business  aoArsduciioaof  staff,  aoSiS- 
2099. 

Inspection  by  witness  of  all  the  more  important  offices  in  England,  2100-2102 — — 
La^e.  inqrease  of  business  which  might  be  done  withcwt  a  relative  inocease  of  cost,  2i03-!> 
9406— ^Summary  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  large  excess  of  working  expenses  heyoucF 

tbe  estimates  of  Mr..  Scudamoce,  2107-21 13.  2124-2127  Doubt  as  to  the  fitness  of 

witness  (he  not  being  a  technical  officer)  to  conb'ol  the.  united  offices  of  divisional  en- 
gineer and  postal  surveyor,  2116,  2117  Importance  of  high  practical  and  scientific 

attainments  in  a  central  officer,  who  should  supurvise  alt  tlie  united  districte,  aiid- 
2123. 

JSitauftJrt,  John'  St.  X.  (Analysisiof  his  £videnoe,)-**Xiarge  tel^ra^c  staff  under  witness, 
as  postmaster,  at  Manchester;  iotfd  of  911  malftolerks  sod,. 133  female  clerks, 31.37, 
3is8i  3156^160— — Concurrtnoe  ia  tho  view  that  t^  derk^^^mig^  be  instructed  to  do 

more  in  the  way  of  adjustment  of  the  instruments,  3130,  3131  fieducUou  of.stafiTat 
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Beaufort,  John  St.  L,    (Airal^sfB  of  his  Evidence)— C0n/Oiu«tf. 

Manchester  ito  tke  extent  of  fire  derks,  3132,  3133 — • — Grounds  for  the  conclusion  that 
B  retfffction  of  the'chat^e  of  telegrams  10  sixpence  is  not  exttt-dient,  and  would  ent«l  a 
material  loss  of  net  revenije,  3134-3145. 

Approval  of  sottrc  rcslriction  as  10  the  length  of  tlie  addrefTis;  objection  to  addresses 
being  charged,  3146,  31 47-' — ^Disapproval  of  ihc' messagi'S  being  spread  over  the  day, 

speed  being  the  essence  of '  the  service,  3148-3151  ^Matenient  to  the  effect  that  at 

Manchester  each  rferk  does  full  eipbt  hours'  work,  3152-3154  Information  relative 

to  the  total  number  of  messages  riaily  at  Manchester,  and  the  average  tiumber  dealt  with 
hy  each  clerk,  3155-3167.  3180-3182. 

Economy  by  the  employment  of  female  clerks,  3168,  3169  Direct  transmrsuoa  of 

messages  from  the  leceiving  offices  ut  Manchester  to  llie  heud  office,  there  being  no 

•conrmunication  b«lireen  one  recerring  office  and  another,  3170-3174  Conclusion 

that  intercommunieation  between  the  receiving  officers  at  a  reduced  charge  of  sixpence 
would  not  pay,  3175-3179-^ Inability  of  witness  to  expl&m  a  return  showing  that  the 
cost  per  medftage  is  three  half^pence  at  Alanchestcr  as  compared  with  a  penny  farthing 
in  London  and  Birmingham,  3183-^187. 

Bitmingham.  Recent  arrangement  whereby  a  new  and  independent  circuit  will  be  pro- 
vided between  'London  and  Birmingham  ;  lari>e  earnings  of  u  single  wire  between  these 
place!*,  as  compared  with  the  original  outlay  and  the  cost  of  working,  Baiites  1880- 

1862.  1933-1944*  1968-1976'  Impression  that  the  wires  between  Birmingham  or 

Glasgow  and  Loudon  are  pretty  fully  occupied  for  about  five  hours  daily,  ib.  1995-1998. 
2005. 

Bettim  showing  the  number  of  messages  dealt  with  in  a  week  in  each  or  the  yaars 

1872-76,  App,  a6i. 

\Bladmood,  SUvmrnn  A,    (Annlysis    of  his  Evidence.)-^ Appointment  of  witness  a» 

Financial  Secretary  «f  the  Post  Office  in  October  1^74;  5153-5156  Imperfect 

financial  control  in  the  Post  Ofice  previuualy  to  witness*  apjiointneat,  5157—' 
Sumnwty  of  the  fnnvtions  discharged  by  witness,  hw  being  resp^siblc  for  tbe  general 
aupervision  of  thefinancial  arrai^raeote,  for  tlie  preparation  uf  the  EWlimates,  Kc,  5158, 

^igg  Satiafaeiion  expressed  with  tbe  present  financial  nrganisa^n,  sv^ient  checks 

being  now  in  operattoa  ft>r  the  prevention  of  irregular  expeniirtiure,  5159.  ' 

Grounds  for  approving  of  the  present  organisation  of  the  Telegraph  Def^rtment,  in  so 
.&r  as  it  is  in  charge  of  a  principal  clerk,  instead  of  being  ander  an  assistant  secretary, 

.5160-5166  Several  respects  in  which  there  is  necessarily  more  routine  since  the 

tranUer  from  tbe  coaif>sniea,  5167 — — Limited  extent  tuiraich  witness  sees  room  for 
cnrtailment  of  reports  and  forms,  ^468-51 70. 

Sufficient  checks  now  applied  in  the  purchase  of  stores;  doubt  as  to  an  outside 

purcbueing  officer  -being  advisable,  5)71,  5172  Advantage  if  the  purchasing  officers 

of  the  diiferent  departments  were  to  meet  in  order  to  arrange  about  tenders,  &c. ; 
proposal  before  Uie  Treasury  to  this  efiect,  5172-5174.  5420-542*-*-— Bxplanation  as 
r^ards  the  UmiCed  competitioQ  by  tender  for  a  certain  kmd  of  wire,  51 74-51 76— ^Rela- 
tive advantages  and  disadvantages  of  a  power  iu  tha  War  Department  to  obtuin  stores 
from  the  Telegraph  Department,  5177-0180. 

Modified  "approval  of  tbe  proposed  fusion  of  engineering  or  technical  and  pofttal  duties 
in  the  survejrors,  with  a  view  to  gradual  amsJgauiation  of  the  two  services,  5181-518B 
—  Economical  conkidcr^ions  by-which  the  Treaswr  and  Post  Ofllce  guided  in 
reducing  the  siaiF  of  Boyal  Engineers  on  tlie  telegraphs ;  several  advantanes  however  in 
the  employment  of  fiogineers,  whilst  there  is  less  charg*  thereby  for  Post  Office  pensions, 
5 189-5 1 9O.  5320-5330. 

Total  of  9,7go/>oo/.  as  the  present  authorised  c-apital  of  the  Telegraph  Department,  of 
which  9.36011991 /.  bad  been  spent  upon  capital  up  to  31st  March  1876;  5197.  5«o&- 

^09  Exceptional  eourse  pursued  in  raising  the  capital  thrangh  ttie  National  Debt 

Commissioners,  without  its  bewg  paid  into  the  Consdidaiod-Fund,  5198-5205 — ^Excesa 
by  2,360.961  /.  of  the  capital  authorised  by  the  Act  of  1869 ;  s0f<enl  eaaees  of  such 
excess,  5209-5211.  5393-o396- 

Calculation  lhat  on  the  score  of  sites  and  buildings,  way-leaves,  &&,  a  wm  of  706.865  /. 
eboilld  have  been  included  in  capital  account,  bringing  the  amount  up  to  10,070,826 

5S12-5220  Several  out-standing  accounts  with  diiferent  railway  companies  which. 

when  settled,  will  probably  bring  the  capital  up  to  about  11,000,000/.,  5221-5231. 

Statement  showing  that  the  arrangements  with  some  of  the  submarine  tele£;;raph  com- 
panies are  not  remunerative  to  the  Post  Office,  a  rate  of  1 1.  for  twenty  Words  not  being 
«eoeived,  £236-5246.  5341-5357.  5363,5364-^— Conoenion  made  uptin  Imperial  grounds 
to  the  Indu-European  Company;  loss  to   the  Post  Office  thereby,  5245,  5346. 

6356-6357- 

Annual  increase  of  working  expenses  and  of  revenue  from  1869-70  to  1875-76 ;  surplus 

applicable  towards  the  payment  of  interest,  5247-5249.5261-5269  System  of  sinking 

fund  for  the  reduction  of  debt ;  statement  hereon  as  to  the  surplus  being  npplied  twice 
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JSladiwood,  Steventou  A,   (Analysis  of  his  Evidence)— eimltiiiMi 

over,  6249-5256-  Total  de6dt  of663,i62/.  in  respect  of  interest;  prokpect  of  decrease 

of  the  annual  deficitf  5257-5370  Several  beads  under  which  the  working  expenses 

are  liable  to  increase,  5370,  5371. 

Annual  chaiye  against  revenue  in  respect  of  maintenance;  sufficient  provision  thus 

made  against  depreciation,  S^J^*  6^73'  5284-53M7  Value  represented  by  the  free 

mespages  sent  for  Government  Departments,  and  by  certain  charges  incurred  for  the 
Admiralty  and  War  Departtiient,  5274. 5376,  5277  Conwderable  value  of  the  mes- 
sages «ent  for  railway  companies,  5275  Increase  of  revenue  expected  from  a  higher 

rate  tor  messages  from  miltvay  stations;  reason  for  a  higher  rate,  6^7^*  £370*6371 - 

5404-5410  Several  sources  whence  it  is  hoped  to  obtain  increased  revenue,  the  total 

being  estimated  at  59,000  /. ;  5278,  5279. 

Explanations  favourable  to  the  preparation  of  an  amended  form  of  capital  account  and 
profit  and  loss  account  on  proper  commerciul  principles,  5280-5288.-  5384-5389  '  — 
Estimated  proHt  of  24  per  cent,  in  1875-7G  on  the  capital  raised;  that  m,  the  acconut 
being  prepared  on  commercial  principles,  5288^— Statement  as  to  arrears  of  interest 
not  going  to  increase  the  capitil  account,  5289-5392. 

Several  causes  which  render  some  offices  moch  more  expensive  and  more  highly 
manned  than  others  in  proportion  to  ihr  relative  amount  of  wo^  done,  5293-5300.  5372, 

5373  iieasons  for  the  heavy  cost  of  the  Dublin  office  as  compared  with  Birmingham 

or  Edinburgh;  large  redundant  staff  formerly  at  the  Dublin  Office,  5293-5297. 
5380-5383. 

Gniunds  for  the  conclusion  that  there  is  no  injustice  to  the  press  in  the  proposal  for  an 
additional  charge  of3o,ooo/.outoratota)  annual  bias  ofo5>ooo/.  now  incurred, 5301-5306. 

5358-5362  Primary  object  in  the  adn>ini!>tration  of  the  telegraphs  to  provide  for  the 

national  convenience,  the  question  of  revenue  b^ing  in  a  sense  a  secondary  consideration, 

5305--0311  Sutement  as  to  the  Po^t  Office  not  being  responsible  for  the  delay  in 

setting  the  outstanding  claims  of  railway  companies,  5312-5319. 

luiportimce  of  due  weight  being  given  to  financial  considerations  as  regards  questions 

of  extension,  &c. ;  functions  of  witness  in  ihiB  respect,  5331-5337  Conclusion  that  the 

increased  rates  proposed  in  certuin  directions  will  not  practically  interfiere  with  the  public 

cimvenience,  nor  decrease  the  number  of  messiues,  5338-5342  Explanation  relative 

to  an  item  of  2,000 /.  for  travelling  exjienses  of  instructors  attached  to  the  surveyors, 

6347- 

Information  in  reply  to  certain  objections  niised  by  the  Comptroller  and  Auditor 
General  in  connection  with  telegraph  expendiiuru;  increased  check  to  be  given  to  the 

Treasury  as  r^ards  expenditure  m  excess  of  laoL  upon  any  work,  5348-5350  

Advantage  of  guarantees  being  taken  in  respect  of  extensions  when  any  loss  is  probable, 
5366-5369- 

Want  of  financial  order  in  the  administration  of  the  telegraph  department  for  some 

time  before  witness*  appointment,  5374-5376  Redundancy  of  staff  formerly  in  the 

engineering  branch ;  unduly  large  staH'in  Dublin,  5377-5383  Further  statement  as  tu 

the  Post  Offii  e  not  having  interposed  any  unnectssary  delay  as  regards  arbitrations  with 

the  railway  companies,  5390-5392  Dissent  Irom  the  view  that  uniformity  of  charge 

under  diHerent  circumstances  should  be  strictly  adhered  to,  5396-5403. 

Prospect  of  the  telegraph  service  soon  showing  satisfactory  financial  results,  if  tbe 
accounts  be  properly  prepared,  and  certain  increased  rates  be  allowed,  5409,  5410.  5425 

 Room  for  some  economy  by  noi  filling  up  vacancies  at  DuMin  and  other  places 

wliere  there  may  be  a  redundant  stuff,  5411-5415  Preference  for  a  charge  of  2 

instead  oi  1  d,  for  receipts  fur  messages,  5416-5419  New  scheme  about  to  be  adopted 

by  the  Treasury  as  regards  store-keeping,  5420-5422. 

Belief  that  the  telegraph  accounts  are  now  kept  in  the  best  form  so  a«  to  guard  against 

irregularities,  5423,  5424  Grounds  for  the  conclusion  that  it  is  very  advantageous  to 

huve  special  teteuraphic  stamps,  distinct  Irom  postage  stamps,  5426-5435  Further 

statement  as  to  ^e  net  revenue  being  now  equal  to  about  3|  per  cent,  upon  the  capital, 
titking  the  latter  at  1 0,000,000 /.,  5436-5444. 

Bojf  Messenfftrt.  Reasons  for  the  large  supervising  staff  attached  to  the  messengers  at  the 
central  station  as  compared  with  the  Glasgow  ni^d  other  stations,  i^McAer  2199,  8200. 

2262-2270  Demand  for  boy  messengers  as  assistant  letter  carriers,  so  that  they  soon 

leave  the  lelt-graph  service,  ib,  2222,  2223. 

See  also  "  CorporaU**       Military  Telegraphists,  4, 

BuUdings  {Office  Accommodation).  Comparatively  small  space  required  for  a  telegraph 
office ;  doubt  as  to  the  relative  charge  for  telegraph  and  post  office  buildings,  PaUy 
594-600- 
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Capital.  Total  of  9,750,000  /.  as  the  present  authorised  capital  of  the  Telegra^ih  Depart- 
ment^  of  which  9,365,961  L  had  been  spent  upon  capittil  op  to  3l8t  March  1876,  Bla^ 
wood  5197.  5306-5309-— Exceptional  course  pursued  in  raising  the  capital  through  the 
National  Debt  Commissioners  withi*ut  its  being  paid  into  the  Consolidated  Fund,  »&• 
5 J 98-5205. 

Excess  by  3.360,961  I.  of  the  capital  authorised  by  the  Act  of  1B69 ;  several  causes  of 

such  excess,  Blackwood  5309-5211.  5393*5395  Calculation  thai  on  the  score  of  sites 

and  buildings,  way-leaves,  &c.,  a  sum  of  709,865/.  should  have  been  included  in  capital 
account,  bringing  the  amount  up  to  10,070,826  Z.,  ib.  5-213-5220. 

ScTeral  outstanding  accounts  with  difTeient  railway  companies  which,  when  settled,  will 
iirobiibly  bring  the  capital  up  to  about  11,000,000/.,  Sluckwuod  53S1-5331— 
Statement  as  to  arrears  of  interest  not  going  to  increase  the  capital  account,  5389- 
5292. 

Capital  account  for  the  year  187^-76,  with  official  explanations  thereon,  JSv»  pp, 

a43i  244- 

Comments  in  letter  from  Sir  WilHam  Anderson  npon  the  irregular  course  adopted  in 
dealing  with  the  money  granted  for  the  purchase  of  the  telegraphs,  App.  264-266. 

Undue  inflation  of  the  telegraph  capital,  the  Committee  not  having  received  any  full 
and  satisfuciory  explanation  of  the  great  differences  between  the  estimated  and  actual 
expenditure,  Sep.  x,  xi. 

JSee  also  Sinkinff  Fund, 
Central  News  Association.    See  Press  Rates. 

Ctniral  Sta^n.    La      number  of  employes  (about  1,500)  under  the  controller  of  the 

central  station,  TVley  65  Management  of  the  central  station  by  Mr.  Fischer,  who 

refers  to  witness  when  necessary,  t£.  317-331—' — Employment  or  1,330  clerks  at  the 
central  station,  of  whom  765  are  women,  Patey  530-534. 

Conclusion  that  tlie  London  office  should  undertake  more  direct  duties  of  control. 
Graves  I2a3— -Boom  for  reform  in  the  central  station  as  well  as  elsewhere,  Preee« 
1664,  1665. 

Total  of  1,32s  clerks  and  307  messengers  in  the  central  office,  including  twenty-five 

male  and  forty-two  female  supervisors,  Fischer  3135-2137  Very  large  nnmmr  of 

messages  in  the  provincial  and  meiropolifun  divisions  reipectively,  t^.  2138,  2139—— 
Drawback  owing  to  ihe  bulk  of  the  central  staff  being  females,  ih.  2163-2165. 

Total  of  566  male  and  766  female  clerks  under  witness;  details  relative  to  the  super- 
vision provided  for  the  latter,  Fischer  3 167.  3 1 74.  3 1 78-3 1 84  ^Total  of  eight  divisions 

in  the  provincial  branch,  and  of  six  in  the  metropolitan  ;  varying  number  of  clerks  and  of 

drcuits  in  each  division,  t(*  3175-2177  Employment  of  two  superintendents  for  night 

duty,  ib.  3193  Limits  of  age  as  to  the  entry  of  clerks;  very  little  experience  in  respect 

of  retirements  or  pensiona,  ib.  3301-2204.  3331.  3331,  3333  Good  state  of  discipline 

of  the  central  staff,  ib,  3333,  2333, 

See  also  Foreign  Messages.      London.  Organisation, 

Cheek  and  Circulation  JJmartmmt  {Central  Station),  ^planation  of  the  duties  dis- 
charged in  the  Check  ana  Circulation  Department,  rUeher  3190,  3191. 

Chetwyndt  George,  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Is  Keceiverand  Accountant  General  of  the  • 

Post  Office,  54^6  Submits  certain  tables  with  explanations  thereon,  showing  the 

relative  cost  of  civilians  and  of  Rcr^al  Engineers  employed  in  the  telegraph  service,  5446 

et  seq.f  and  £».  j>p,  347,  348  There  is  considernble  saving  to  the  Post  Office  in  the 

eastern  district  by  the  employment  of  Royal  Engineers ;  that  is,  exclusive  of  the  cost  to 
the  .War  Departmrat,  5451  et  $eg. 

Calculation  that  it  would  cost  33,389  /.  a  year  to  pension  the  whole  of  the  civil 
engineering  force,  and  that  there  would  be  a  saving  of  nearly  the  same  amount  in  salaries 
by  employing  Royal  Engineers  excluaively;  basis  of  this  calculation,  5465-5494,  and 
Ev,p.  248. 

Clerks.    See  Central  StiUion.     Staff.      Technical  Instruction.     Working  Expenses. 

Clubs.  Great  difficulty  in  determining  what  is  a  dab  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act  of 
1868,  Paiey  3403-3405— Obligation  under  the  Telegnq)h  Act  to  supply  clubs  at  press 
ratee,  t6.  5138, 5129. 

Controller  of  the  Special  Staff,  Functions  of  the  controller  of  the  special  staff ;  this  officer 
is  also  responsible  for  the  telegraph  achooi,  Till^  66-68.— See  also  Special  Staff. 
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"  CorporalM  **  (Inspectum  of  TtUgraph  Boyi),  Cost  incurred  under  the  head  of  "  corpomls  * 
for  inaiiection  ofboys;  small  charge  under  this  head  at  Gla^ow,  Bainet  2060-3064; 
Fischer  2199,  a^oo.  9363-3970  Objection  to  "corpnrals    as  superrisora,  FitdUr 

31 99,  9300. 

D. 

Deferred  Messages,    Evidence  adverse  tu  two  ctaases  of  messages,  and  t*)  a  reduoeJ  rate 

for  deferred  messages,  Baines  3006-9041;  Hodson  3074-3082  •ComplicaiioB  by 

'ecmbining  postal  delivery  with  teT^graphic  ttansaiission,  so  as  to  have,  d  sepaiaie  class  of 
deferred  tnewages  at  a  reduced  rate,  /jscAer  2271— 2279— Ad  voi  acy  of  a  sveb^in  uf  di*- 

&ricd  mesnges  at  a  reducnl  rate,  Webber  4670-4672  Very  rare  cases  (if  any)  in 

«bieh  messages  are  forwarded  by  post  because  of  the  ofBre  to  which  they  are  addrewed 
being  dosed.  Graves  4736-4738.. 

Reference  by  the  Coninrittee  to  the  proposals  of  Major  Webber  as' worthy  of  constilem* 
ti(m,  .Rep,  viii,  iz. 
See  also  Bates, 


Delhtery  of  Messages,  Considerable  expense  In  respect  of  porterage  or  delivery,  uhteh.< 
formerly  a  source  of  income,  iVfec0  1602.  1627-1639 — -Separate  item  of  Qia.tjooLin 
the  Estimates  for  porterage  when  the  distance  exceeds  a  certain  limit,  Barnes  3057^ 
2059.  See  uho  Pillar-boxei,      Press  Rates,  16. 

Discipline,  Arrangement  as  to  the  same  superior  officer  deding  with  telegmpK  and 
Post  Office  clerks  in  regard  to  discipline,  vacancies,  &c.,  Tilley  38lr-ft87, 

Dwitional  Engiiuers,   There  are  five  divisional  engineers  in  England,  one  m  Scotland,  and 

one  in  Ireland,  Tilley  %^  Simplification  of  commanicationa  and  returns,  by  redaciagt 

the  number  of  divinuooal  engineers,  ib.  132-134. 

Sub-division  of  the  district  of  each  divisional  engineer  into  three  or  four  seotivfu,  raetn 
being  under  a  saperiotendent  wba  repurts  to  the  former.  Winter  695,  696— Several 
stations  of  the  divisional  engineers,  seven  m  mmber,  16. 961, 963. 

Important  change  in  witness*  function^  upon  his  appointment  ender  the  Fost  Ofllce ; 

extent  of  his  present  powers  and  lesponsibilitiep.  Graves  1179.  l204>-iao7  Sttfi" 

gestion  that  except  for  Ireland,  the  office  o{  divisional  engineer  be  aboliabed,  i&  l«93 

 Qronnds  for  the  C'mciusion  that  the  divisional  engineers  could  not  be  advantneeoiml^ 

employed  as  postal  surve^ord,  ib.  1235,  1-226  About  half  the  time  of.  a  divisional 

engineer  should  be  spent  m  travelling  and  the  otiier  half  in  his  office,  ib,  12^'  Entira 

responsibility  of  witne^  fur  the  working  condition  of  the  inalrumenta  and. the  batteriesp 
ib,  1458-1462. 

Charge  of  the  divisional  engineers  over  wires  running  into  tbe.n>etropoli«,(£afiief  1903- 

See  also  OrgmisaHoiu  ^affl. 

Dublin.  Reiieons  for  the  heavy  cost  of  the  Dublin  office  as  compared  with  Birmingham  or 
Edinburgh  ;  large  redundant  staff  formerly  at  the  Dublin  office,  Blackwood  5293-5297. 
fi38o-53»3* 

Return  showing  the  number  of  messages  dealt  wuh  in  a  week  in  each  of  tbt!  years 
1872-75,  361. 

Apparently  excessive  cost  of  the  Dul^n  office  in  pmportion  ta  the  wovk  done, 

xiii. 

Duplex  Instruments.      See  Inttrume/iU. 

DypHcaiioii  of  Work.      See  Accounts.       Reports  and  Forms, 

Eastsrs  Division  {Royal  Esginebrs): 

1.  As  to  the  Extent  of  the  Division. 

2.  As  to  the  Staff. 

3.  As  to  the  Cost. 

1.  As  to  ike  Extent  of  the  Division  : 

Total  of  9,960  miles  of  wire  and  of  710  instrumeots  under  cha^  of  witness  as  engineer 
for  the  eastern  diviaion,  Webber-^^o,  2406, 

2.  As  to  the  Staff  : 

Satisfactory  working  of  the  arrangement  whereby  one  of  the  divisioiu  in  England  is 
imder  cbacge  of  the  Royal  Engineer*,  Tilley  86-^8-^— Facility  ef  decreiBe'  or  increene 
from  tjme  to  time  in  the  nunuiw  of  men  under  Mi^or  Webber  in  the  eaet^  dlvrsinn ; 

statement 
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statemeni  hereon  as  to  the  advantage  of  men  Irom  the  EKgioeen  00  an  emergency,  siBh 
as  a  snowslurni,  IFin<«r  901-916.  1179-1191. 

Bzaniinatton  as  t')  the  yrunnds  fur  witness*  conclusion  .that  a  considerable  saving  of 
staff  may  l>e  effected  In  the  eastern,. as  well  as  in  the  north-western  and  other  divisions, 
Gravet  1367" 'SfiS* 

Staff  of  four  officers  find  furty-three  aon-commissioned  officers  under  witness ;  way  in 

'Which  the  duties-are  ajiportioned,  Wfbher  2407.  2409  Stalfmentas.to  the  number  of 

men  removt-d  for  inefficiency  or  oiiscondiictj  ib,  2432-9435. 

^Bxplanatiun  as.to  ihc'Taxiaiion  frum  tiue'to  iime  in  the  strent^th  of  the  military  istaff 
«m|>toyed  on  the  .tole^raphB;  important  redactions  effected  by  wiinexs  in  the  flfutem 

division  with  a  view  to  economy^  Wdher  ft453-946l.  ■9487-2491  -Faeility  of  wotking 

a  much  larger  district  than  that  now  comprised  in  the  eastern  division  without  any 
increase  of  the  stipervisine  staff  in  the  division,  ift.  2470-2472.  2493,  2538-2542— — 

 Comment  upon  Mr.  Graves'  criticism  on  the  clerical  force  in  wituess^iviston^  io- 

aorurHcy  of  his  assumptions  on  this  point,  %b.  S496,  2^7. 

Btatemeni  showins  the  engineering  force  of  the  sevenil  divieionft  aieimiLUeU  as  r^ards 
.charaottr  of  for<:<,  and  pay,  to  the  force  of  tiie  eastern  division,  £b.  p.  S47. 

3.  A»  to  the  Cost  : 

'Calrnltttion  that  with  reference  to  the  work  done  the  cost  is  not  greater  in  the 
north-western  than  in  the  eastern  division,  though  the  latter  should  show  mucli  better 
nsults,  Gtams  1376-138O'  — Bespeois  in  which  the  Post  Offic«  is  relieved  uf  labour  or 
supervision  in  the  eastern  division  as  being  in  'Oharge  of  the  Royal  Bngineers^  fibtiwt 

1948-1954- 

Coat  of  3,240  reptflsented  by  the  staff  under  witntrss,  Webber  2410,  241 1  State- 
ment to  the  mti  that  the  total  pay  per  head  in  the  eastern  division  is  about  1 10  /.,  of 
which  the  Post  Office  pm  64^1  witness  contending  that,  upon  the  whole,  there  is  a 
savin;r  to  ihe  Post  Office  by  the  employment  of  military  labour,  ib.  241&-2416. 

Caiculatbn  par[>0rting  to  show  a  sarins:  of  19^083  /.  in  salaries  in  six  years  by  the 
^employnipat  of  wgisser  officeiSf  Webber  241^-2425— Smaller  payment  in  salaries,  in 
proportion  to  the  numbers  employed  in  (be  eastern  than  in  any  other  division,  ib,  2467. 

'Orounds^foT  the  conclusion  ^Iiat  the  calculations  of  Mr.  Graves  are  not  accurate  as 
regards  the  relative  cost  in  the  eastern  and  other  divisions,  Webbtr  2479-2484  Fair- 
ness of  a  comparison  showing  a  smalltrr  cost  in  the  eastern  than  in  other  divisions  in 

reference  to  the  actual  work  done,  i£.  2485,  2486  Statement  by  Mr.  Scudainore '  ui 

1872  that  witness  was  to  look  to  the  mihtary  interest  rather  than  to  the  questitm  of  cost, 
ib.  2488.  2579-2584. 

Suwiig  cliiefly  on  the  labour  of  linemen  and  inspectors  by  the  employment  of  sdldiers 
in  the  eastern  division,  whilst  the  cost  of  supervision  is  in  excess,  Webber  S492,  2493 
——'SLveral  respects  in  which  this  division  ought  in  any  case  to  involve  more  cost  than 

*the  noith-westem  division,  1^.  2494,  2495  More  economical  results  shown  by  the 

civil  empJoyraent  of  engineers  if  the  area  were  larger,  ib.  2538-2542, 

TVitness.submits  certain  tables  with  explanations  thereon,  sbowmg  the  relative  cost  of 
civilians  and  of  Bayjil  Kngineers  employed  in  the  telegraph  service,  Chetwynd  5446  efse;., 

and  Ev.  pp.  247,  248  ?Fhere  is  considerable  saving  to  the  Post  Office  in  the  eastern 

district  by  the  employment  of  Royal  Engineers ;  that  is,  exclusive  of  the  cost  to  the  War 
Department,  'Chetwynd  5451  et  seq. 

iS<ealsD  Military  Teleffraphists. 

^dditon  Apparatu$.  Circumstance  of  an  experiment  with  the  Eddison  apparatus  having 
been  refused  by  (he  Engineer  in  Chief,  Baines  ttOoo-2004. 

Edinburgh.  Return  showing  the  number  of  messages  dealt  with  in  a  week  in  each  of  the 
years  1872-75,  App.  261. 

Efficiency  of  Service.  Efficiency  of  the  service  under  the  Post  Office^  though  it  may  not 
be  si>  economical  as  it  was  under  the  companies,  Preue  1667-1671. 

Testimonjr  by  the  Committaa  to  the  efficient^  and  tegulaiity  with  wbioh  measageaftre 

now  transuntted,  <B»p.  iz> 
SeeaX*o  Upeed, 

EUetric  and  TntematiemJ  Telegraph  Company,  Sevt-ral  grades  of  employ^  under  the 
former  telegraph  companies  ;  proportiou  of  each  cdass  in  the  case  of  the  Klectrio  and  In- 
ternational Company,  iVititer  985-993  Duties  of  witness  in  his  tbrmer  capacity  of 

superintendent  to  the  Electric  Telegraph  Company  for  their  northern  district,  Graoa 
1194-1196.  1293-1-295. 

Calculation  that  twenty  per  cent,  ninre  work  is  done  by  each  clerk  under  nitncMS  ihan 

was  done  by  each  clerk  of  the  Electric  Company,  Fischer  3 145.  2149  L.irger  leUtive 

increase  of  mess^es  tiian  of  supeiviaing  staff  since  the  transler  from  the  Electric  Com- 
pany to  the  Post  Office,  ib,  2146-4148, 
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EUctritian.  Suggested  appointment  of  an  electn'cian ;  one  of  the  divisional  engineen  might 
be  elected.  Rep,  vti  Summary  of  the  duties  to  be  dischai^d  by  th«  electrician,  ib. 

Engineering  Department: 

Enumeration  of  the  ditfereut  grades  of  officers  in  the  Kn^iiineering  Department,  and  of 
their  (tuUes  and  salaries,  7Y2/ey -23-40  Conclusion  a^  to  thin  department  being  over- 
staffed, on  account  of  the  number  of  officers  taken  over  from  the  companies;  steps 
already  taken  with  a  view  to  reduction,  iA.  41-43.  83-85. 

Enumeration  of  the  duties  of  the  Engii^r  in  Chief  of  the  Telegniph  Depnrtment, 

Winter  683-685  Thtee  branches  into  which  the  office  of  the  Engineer  in  Chief  is 

divided,  numely,  the  electrical  or  technical  branch,  the  branch  for  tlie  management  of 

engineering  works,  and  the  stores  branch,  ti.  686-693  Report  by  the  seven  divisional 

engineers  to  the  Engineer  tn  Chief  on  all  matters  connected  with  engineering  operations, 

ii,  694  Total  of  ninety-four  clerks  in  the  department  of  the  Engineer  in  Chief;  cost 

incurred,  Uf.  718,  719. 

Necessity  of  the  organisation  of  the  engineering  staff  for  the  pressure  of  work  dealt 
with  on  the  transfer,  though  a  less  cumbrous  oriSanisalion  is  now  desiral>le,  Grave$ 

IS12-1316  Official  inquiry  and  report  by  Mr.  Preece,  Mr.  Winter,  and  witness,  into 

the  organisation  and  cost  of  the  engineering  establishment  (save  in  the  estern  division), 

ib,  1332.  1351-1364  Summary  of  the  recommendations  in  this  report;  estimat«l 

saving  thereby  of  13,000/.  a-year  or  more,  ib*  1333, 1334. 

Kedundancy  of  staff  formerly  in  the  enginet-ring  branch;  unduly  la^  staff  in  Dubli 
Blackwood  5377-5383- 

Statement,  submitted  Iiy  Mr.  Chetwynd,  showing  the  engineering  force  for  1876-77^ 
excluding  the  eastern  division,  Ev.  p.  347. 

Reference  by  ihe  Committee  to  the  technical  or  engineering  division  as  lieiog  both 

costly  and  complicated,  Rep.  in  Chief  function  of  uie  division  to  maintain  63,000 

miles  of  road  wires,  and  is,ooo  instrumentii  in  offices,  its  connection  with  the  45,000 
milfS  of  railway  wii-es  being  only  that  of  general  superviuon,     iii,  if. 

Comments  upon  the  unnecessary  large  engineering  force  employed,  though  steps  are 
being  inken  fur  its  reduction,  iv—— Summary  of  the  different  grades  of  er^neer- 
ing  stati;  the  number  in  each  grade,  and  the  cost;  great  excess  of  enperintending 
staff,  ib. 

JSee  also  IHpuional  Engineen,  Organitatum,  ReporU  and  F&rms, 

Superviium, 

Envelopes,  Advantage  atttirhed  by  the  Committee  to  the  practice  in  Australia,  whereby 
messages  are  sent  out  without  envelopes,  ^«p.  viiu  See  also  Australia^  0. 

Expenditure,   See  Capital.       Working  Expenses. 

Exlentions.  Great  increas^e  in  the  number  of  offict  s  since  the  transfer  from  the  companies, 
Eatey  405,  410.  4 16-41 9— Decision  °^  applications  for  extensions  or  new  offices 
according  to  the  cost  to  be  incuired  and  the  business  to  be  expected;  practice  as  to 
submission  to  the  secietary,  tb.  426-430.  443-445.  563-565.^  3705-370H— — In  1875 

forty-seven  new  offices  were  opened,  Hi.  430  Valuable  facilities  to  the  public,  but 

without  increase  of  net  revenue,  by  lai^ely  increasing  the  stations  in  villages,  &g., 
Fo»  Chaufin  2677,  2(378. 

Importance  of  due  weight  being  given  to  financial  consideradons  as  r^;ards  questions 

of  extension,  &c. ;  functions  of  witness  in  this  respect,  Blackteood  5331  -6337  Advan- 
tage of  guataiittes  being  taken  in  respect  of  extensions  when  any  loss  is  probable,  5365- 
6369. 

See  also  Urease  of  Business^       TarboUon  {Jgrskire), 


F. 

Factory.    Extensive  repairs  executed  at  the  central  factory,  about  1 00  hands  being  em- 
ployed, with  »  superintendent  in  chaise.  Winter  1068-1072.  1.147-1153. 
* 

Faults.  Statement  of  tlie  practice  in  correcting  faults  or  breaks  when  they  occur  on  road 
linest,  and  on  railway  lines,  respectively;  occasional  complaints  in  the  hitter  case.  Winter 
101 3-1030— Question  considered  whether  there  might  not  be  an  amended  system  of 
communication  with  linemen  as  to  the  localisation  of  faults,  JF^btr  8574-3578. 

Conclusion  of  the  Committee  as  to  its  being  important  to  train  the  clerks  to  rectify  the 
office  faults,  and  to  aid  in  determining  the  position  of  the  external  IuuIls  along  the  line, 
Bep,  vi. 

Female  Labour.   See  Wovmh. 
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Fhtandal  OrganStaUon,    Appointment  of  witness  as  financial  secretary  of  tbe  Voai  Office 

in  October  1B74,  BUtckuood  5153-5156  Want  of  financial  cuntrcd  uid  order  in  the 

administration  of  the  telegraph  department  for  some  time  before  witness'  appuintmrat, 
ifi.  6167-  5374-5376- 

Summary  of  the  functions  discharged  by  witness,  he  being  responsible  for  tlie  general 
■npervision  of  the  financial  arrangements,  for  xhfi  preparation  of  the  Estimates,  &c.,  Black- 
wood 515B,  5159  Satisfaction  expressed  with  ihe  present  finuidal  orgauiMtion,  suffi- 
cient checks  being  now  in  operation  for  the  prevention  of  irr^ular  expenditure  t&. 


Fhchevj  Henry  Charles.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Is  Controller  of  tbe  Central  Telegraph 
Office,  and  of  four  othero  of  the  more  important  branch  offices  in  London,  21-28-2134 

 Total  of  1,322  clerks  and  307  messengers  in  the  central  office,  including  twenty-fire 

male  and  forty-two  female  supeiYisors,  2135-3137 — —Very  large  number  ot  messei^ere 

in  the  proviiicml  and  metropolitan  divi>ionfi.  respectively,  8138,  2139  Great  variation 

in  the  number  of  daily  messages  in  tbe  Stock  Bxcbange  office,  2140,  2141. 

Former  experience  of  witness  under  the  Electric  and  Internationul  Company,  2144  

Calculation  uiat  twenty  per  cent,  more  work  is  done  by  each  clerk  under  witness  than  was 

done  by  each  clerk  of  the  Klectric  Company,  2145.  2149  Lart-er  relative  increase  of 

raessap^es  than  »f  supervising  staff  since  the  transtlBr  from  the  Electric  Company  to  the 

Post  Office,  2146-3148  Increased  cuptrvision  required  by  reason  of  tbe  greater 

efficiency,  and  the  more  complicated  working,  2148-2151  Important  saving  by  con- 
centration, 2149. 

Very  large  increase  of  local  traffic  in  London,  owing  chiefly  to  the  nwift  transmission  of 

messages  and  the  inceased  number  of  offices,  2152-2158,  2234-2228  Limited  room 

for  increase  of  businet^s  in  London  with  the  {"'c^^ent  staff,  2159-2162 — —Drawbacks 

owing  to  the  bulk  of  ihe  central  staff  beini;  juniors,  2163-2165  Nutneruus  resignations 

of  both  male  and  female  clerks;  causes  which  operate  m  each  case,  2166-2173. 

8314-8316.  %33i,  2332  Total  of  566  males  and  766  female  clerks  under  witness; 

details  relative  to  the  supervision  provided  for  tbe  latter,  2167.  2174.  2178-2184. 

Total  of  eight  division:^  in  the  provincial  branch,  and  of  six  in  the  metropolitan; 

varying  number  of  cU-iks  and  of  circuits  in  each  division,  2175-2177  Averaa;e  of 

about  4,000  iTie8Siii<;ts  daily  in  the  foreign  department;  difficulty  in  obtaining  clerks  iu 
this  branch  with  a  knowledge  of  foreign  languages,  2185-2189.  2235-3337  ^Explana- 
tion of  the  duties  dischai^ed  in  the  check  and  circulation  department,  2190,  3191  

Employment  of  two  superintendents  for  night  duty,  2192  Kon-emptoyment  of 

femulespt  night  or  on  Sunday,  2193,  2198. 

Consideraticms  as  to  the  relative  efficiency  and  cost  of  male  and  female  clerks ;  pre- 
ference for  the  former  in  some  lespects  and  for  the  latter  in  othera,  2194-2197.  2205- 
3321.  2234.  3314-2318.  S329-2332  Reasons  for  the  large  supervising  staff  at- 
tached to  the  me^'sengers  at  the  central  station  as  compared  with  the  Glasgow  and 

other  stations,  2199,  2200.  2262-2270  Objection  to  "corporals*'  as  supervisors, 

SI99,  33QO  Limits  of  age  as  to  the  entry  of  clerks;  very  little  experience  in  respect 

of  retirements  or  pensionf>,  2201-2204.  2221.  3331, 3332  Demand  for  boy  messengers 

as  assistant  letter  carriers,  so  that  they  soon  leave  the  t'eiegraph  service,  2222,  2223. 

Very  few  local  messages  sent  through  the  pneumatic  tubes ;  extensive  ramifications  of 

tubes  necessary  for  the  puipose,  2229,  2230.  2240-2244  Facility  by  seudtnc;  local 

messages  direct  to  the  central  office  and  by  transmittmg  them ;  impracticabTlity  of 

connecting  every  office  with  every  other  office,  3331-333;).  3338,  3239  Increased 

work  feasible  by  means  of  tbe  improved  instruments  used  since  the  transfer  from  Uie 

companies,  3345-3249  Proportionate  number  of  instruments  and  of  clerks  on  the 

minor  circuits  in  the  metropolis;  number  of  daily  messages,  3250-3353. 

Efficiency  of  female  clerks  fur  working  the  small  out  offices,  3354-3357  Complic»- 

tion  by  combining  postal  delivery  with  telegrapliic  transmission  so  aa  to  have  a  separate 

class  of  deferred  messages  at  a  reduced  rate,  227 1-2279  Exceptional  and  unavoidable 

circumstances  under  which  foreign  messages  are  sometimes  obliged  to  be  forwarded  to 
their  destination  by  post;  similar  treatment  of  home  and  foreign  messages  on  these 
occasions,  3380-3283.  3334,3325. 

Obstacles  to  the  adoption  of  an  universal  language  for  international  telegraphy,  3284- 

3S86  Frequent  blunders  at  present  in  foreign  messages ;  explanation  that  the  mistakes 

lai^ely  originate  in  these  offices  abroad,  2286.  S299-3308  Small  pay  of  tbe  clerks  in 

the  foreign  department ;  better  knowledge  of  languages  to  be  secured  hj  better  remune- 
ration, 3387-2398. 

Satisfaction  ^iven  generally  by  ilie  system  of  transmission  of  local  messages  in  London, 

undue  delay  bemg  exceptional,  2308-2313  More  frequent  sick  leave  of  women  than 

of  men,  2317,  3318  Advantage  of  training  boys  as  manipulators,  2319-2321  

Good  state  of  discipline  of  ibe  central  staff,  2322,  3333 — ^Return  being  prepared 
^wing  tbe  number  of  messages  sent  at  the  various  lioors  of  tbe  day  from  a  division  in 
the  central  station,  3326-2338. 
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Jtoreign  Cownitiet.  •  Steps  taken  to  aBcertaio  the  improvements  effected  ■in'iun^ 
graphic  service*,  If'iater  1058-1069. 

iForn^n  Meste^et  (  Central  lotion).  Average  of  about  4,000  message^  dnily  in  the  foreign 
department;  difficulty  in  obtaining  clerks  in  this  branch  with  a  knowledi^e of  fbrergn 'tan- 
goa^B,  FtveAcr  9185-21^.  2935-3337^— Exceptiunftl  anil  unttvoMable  eirsunntances 
under  which  foreign  meesaget  are  Bom^times  obliged  to  be  forwarded  tto  ttierr  dettinlrion 
by  post;  umilar  treiitiBuit  <^  home  and  foreign  mesMt^es  on  these  (leeaahMM,  A.>«i8o- 
3383.  2334,3335— —Freqsfnt  bbinders  at  present  in  fure^iunessages';  enphmatian  that 

the  mistakes  lai^ely  originate  in  thf  offices  abroad,  td.  3386.  2299-2308  Small  pajFof 

clerks  in  the  foreign  department ;  better  knowledge  of  hingua^es  to  be  seoucad  ^y  bettor 
remuneration,  ib,  3287-2298. 

JVaaee.  Special  fitcilities  in  Frauce  for  Uie  transfer  of  trained  telegniphiitts  to  the  army  in 
the  event  of  war;  provision  aa  to  military  disoipHne,  Sir  Y.  L.  A.  Simmmf!t24%'^d^Z 
—Liability  of  telegraphists  in  France  to  be  cilled  out  as  soldiers,  Wgbber  0458. 

■ 

G. 

OBRMdNY: 

LHrge  supply  of  trained  telegra)ibi<t8  in  Germany  who  have  been  subjected  tu  military 

discrpline,  Sir  Y.  L.  A.  Simmont  2345,  2346  Effectual  use  of  the  telegraph  the 

German  army  durlnu:  the  siege  of  Paris,  t^.  2385  Cost  of  about  14,000  h  for  the  tele- 

.  graphs,  &c.,  laid  down  by  the  Germims  during  the  war  with  Denmark,  ih. 

Facility  in  Germany  of  obtaining  teleo^raphists  for  war  purposes,  Wtbber  2456,2457 

 More  economical  administration  in  Germany  than  in  England,  the  system  in  the 

former  country  not  labouring  under  the  same  disabilities  as  the  English  system,  ib, 
36o3-d6o6. 

During  the  Pianco-Oerman  war  witness  acted  as  secretary  t)  tlie  Diftctor  General  of 
Telegraphs,  and  testifies  to  the  immense  value  of  the  telegraph  with  rjfereaoe  to  opera- 
tions in  the  fieM,  and  in  the  investment  of  Metz  and  Hari?,  Von  Chauvin  2607-2611. 

4649-3645  ParUcutars  as  to  <he  three  kimls  of  telegraphs  employeii  in  tlie  German 

miUtary  onEani^atioti,  ib,  261 1 . 2638, 2639  Two  classes  or  telegraphistsNn  the  Prussian 

arnty,  each  having  been  trained  in  the  Stitte  telegraphs,  ib.  2613— Advantage  in 
retired  non-commissioned  officers  having  a  ri^ht  to  employment  in  the  Civil  Service,  ib, 
3613,  3614.  2631,  3632. 

Grounds  for  objecting  to  the  tendency  in  Grrmaay  to  foae  the  postiil  itbl^raph  amices ; 
reference  hen  on  to  the  twofold  subject  of  increasing  the  revenue  and  promoting  nilitarv 

telegraphy,  Von  Chauvin  2615-2620.  2628-3630.  2657,  2638  Explanation  with 

'forther  reference  to  the  anxiety  of  men  in  the  telegraph  service  in  Germuny  to  i)e  told  off 

for  military  service,  ib.  2621-3627  Impression  that  the  telegraphists  in  North 

Germany  are  exempt  from  militury  service,  ib,  2633-2635. 

Belief  as  to  the  telegraph  stores  being  all  available  for  miHury  purposes,  Vm  Chauvin 

3636,  9637;  Very  few  employes  who  enter  yuung ;  very  little  ^nuJe  servics  ib.  3640, 

2641  Better  telegraphic  facilities  in  England  than  in  Germany,  ib.  ^646-2650.  2^74- 

9676  Information  as  to  the  telegraph  charges  in  Germany ;  charge  of  about  one 

■hilling  for  a  message  from  one  part  of  Prussia  to  another,  ib,  2659-3664. 

Unsatisfactory  result  inPrusaia  of  the  uni^m  of  the  Post  Office  and  Telegraph  services, 
Jlobiiuon  4530,  4531. 

Glasgow: 

QiieHtion  conwdered  whether  much  circumlocution  does  not  ariaeanccuineetionwith  tbe 
teleffraph  and  postal  work  at  Glasgow,  JMlof  128-132— —New  office  about  to  be  built 
at  Glasgow,  oning  chieHy  to  the  accession  of  telegraph  business,  Pa/ey  691t5U3* 

..Particulars  relative  to  the  telegraph  and  postal  staff  under  witness  at  Gla^aw,and  the 
•amount  of  telegraph  work  diacharged  in  the  office,  Mobwn  3683-2704.  3744  Oppor- 
tunities of  witness  for  the  dischai^e  of  additional  work,  tb.  8694-3€96— -— Very  large 
reduction  made  by  witness  in  the  amount  of  paper  work  or  reporting,  ib,  3696-S699. 
3016-3019. 

Grounds  for  the  conclusion  that  at  Glau;ow,  and  elsewhere,  the  wires  and  clerks  are 
not  sufficiently  worked ;  threefold  increase  of  work  to  be  done  at  Glaauow  if  it  were  con^ 
tinnoua  throughout  the  day,  Mobtoa  3700-3715.  2723-3748.  3831-3833.3050-3066 
^—Calculations  as  to  the  great  increase  of  messages  and  of  rcvenati  teasil^at  Glasgow 
by  the  use  of  in^proved  instrumentf^  if  messages  come  in  more  r^ularlv  in  the  doy,  t&. 
3723-3744. 

Statement  of  the  average  cost  per  message  for  clerks,  &c.,  Hobson  265^-2861—^ 
Interval  of  about  ten  minutes  between  receipt  of  a  messaee  at  Glui^w  and  its  aoknow- 

ledgment  in  Dublin,  ib,  2924,  2935  Economy  feasible  if  witness  had  control  over  the 

offices  outside  Glasgow,  as  well  as  its  own  su  boffices,  ib.  3000-9036. 

Statement 
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Statement  in  fuither  eincidation  of  the  ffreat  Increase  of  work  of  which  the  wires  at 

Glasgow  are  capable,  Hob$ON  3050-3066  Very  few  meKsageaoii  Saturday  afternoon  j 

ktiU  lower  on  Sunday,  1^.  3083-3086  SyBtem  and  cost  of  delivery  at  Glasgow;  belief 

that  the  same  system  may  be  adopted  in  other  towns,  tb,  3102-3110  tbtal  of  tttree 

ijiapectors  in  witness*  offioa  for  1.60  boys,  i6.  3111, 31 1«. 

Importnitce  of  there  being  full  occupation  daily  for  the  postmaster  nt  *o  important  a 
station  as  Glangdw;  belief  as  to  the  entire  t  flSciency  of  the  present  postmaster  there, 
Godby  3393-3226.  3369-3373. 

Eelurn  showing  the  nnintier  of  messages  dealt  with  in  a  week  in  &Ttain  years, 
App,  263. 

Qodhy,  WiUiam  John,  (Analysis  of  his  Evide»ce.)— Is  Postal  Surveyor  fur  tlie  fTorth 
Wales  dititrict,  and  is  Chairman  of  the  Surveyors,  31  ff8-3t90 — —Complete  control  of  the 
'  surveyors  over  the  v^otking:  of  b'>th  the  telegraph  offices  and  th€  \tcBi  offices;  their  duty 
as  to  checking  the  relative  expenditu'C  of  different  telegraph  offices,  3191-3198-™- 
Approval  of  the  telegraph  clerks  being  instructed  tu  attend  tu  the  ordinary  main- 
tenance and  adjustment  of  the  instramentu ;  use  to  be  made  of  the  surveyors  as  regard* 
such  instruction,  3199-320*2. 

System  of  examination  papers  by  which  tl)e  supervisor  of  telegraph  schools,  as  in  the 
Noith  Wales  district,  arrives  at  the  dfgree  of  proficiency  of  the  students,  3203-3305 

 Grounds  for  the  conchisioit  that  it  would  conduce  neither  to  efficiency  nor  econongr 

if  the  surveyor'^  were  required  to  maintain  the  wires  and  poles  in  their  respective  distrida; 
expediency  rather  ol  a  complete  separation  of  uffice  work  from  out-door  maintenance^ 

 3207-3218.  3265-3268  Improvement  if  in  future  some  technical  knowledge  of 

telegraph  work  were  required  of  clerks  before  promotion  to  the  uffice  of  surveyor,  3309- 
3211.  3215. 

Practice  of  temporarily  driirting  clerks  from  one  telegraph  office  toanoiher  when  theie 
is  a  press  of  business  at  any  place  in  witness*  district ;  absence  of  difficulty  on  th^ 

part  of  ihe  clerks,  3219-3222.  3236-3241  Importance  of  full  occupation  daily  for  the 

pusim^isters  at  important  stations;  reference  especially  to  Glasgow,  3223-3226.  3369- 

3373  Total  of  222  telegraph  offices  in  witness*  di«Crict;  sufficiency  tliere  >fj  3336. 

3349  Impression  that  the  propoaal  for  cMngthe  tailway  telegraph  office  atUltoxeter 

came  from  the  railway  company,  3242r-3248. 

Statement  as  to  its  having  been  proposed  by  a  committee,  of  which  uitnass  was  chair- 
man, that  teteuraph  messenger  boys  on  reaching  a  certain  age  should  be  instructed  in 
telegraph  work  with  a  view  to  military  service  m  the  Ro^al  Engineers  ;  facilities  con- 
templated for  such  instruction,  3250-325&— ~Prnbabihty  of  the  wires  being  fid]^ 
occu{»ed  ahoat  four  hours  a  day,  but  not  more,  3357-3360— Causes  of  the  greater 
aveiBite  cost  of  messagfs  in  some  offices,  as  at  Manchester  and  Dublin,  than  in  1  thers, 
3261-3364. 

Oovemment  Meisages.    Increase  of  revenue  by  about  25,000    a  year  if  Govomment  mes- 
sage^ were  paid  tor,  Pa^e^  3756-3759  Loss  upon  public  messages  adverted  to  in 

connection  with  tlie  alleged  lesson  press  messages,  TViy/tir  3911-3913, 

Further  information  relative  to  the  chaise  represented  h^  Government,  or  public 
messages ;  tlieie  is  no  account  uf  tlie  messages  on  postal  service,  Paiey  4964-4974  ■ 
Value  represeott  d  by  the  free  messages  sent  for  Government  departments  and  by  certain 
charges  incurred  fur  the  Aduiiralty  and  War  Department,  Blackwood  5274.  5276,  5277^ 

Opinion  of  the  Committee  that  Pariiament  should  be  asked  to  vote  spcific  sums  for 
telegrams  used  bv  the  publie  department^,  as  these  charges  ought  to  be  brought  into 
account,  Sep.  xii,  xiii. 

Gnwetf  Edward*   (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Appointment  of  mtness,  upon  the  transfer 
of  the  Teiegraphs  to  the  Post  Office  as  Divisional  Engineer  fur  the  North  Western 

District;  extenvive  am  comprised  therein,  1 192,  1193-1205.  1344  Dutiesof  witness 

in  his  former  capacity  of  Superintendent  to  the  Electric  Telegraph  Company  for  their 

Nortiiem  District,  1194-1196.  1293-1395  laiportant  change  in  his  functions  upon 

bia  appointment  under  the- Post  Office;  extent  of  his  present  powers  and  responsibilitieSf 
1197.  1204-1207. 

Necessary  organisation  of  a  new  force  on  witness'  appointment  to  the  North  Western 
Division,  the  engineering  staff  under  him  in  the  Kleclrtc  Company  not  having  been 

available,  1 198-1203  Very  limited  power  of  witness  as  to  autborismg  expenditure  on 

labour;  amendment  desirable  in  tliis  respect,  there  being  now  an  undue  multiplication  of 

■cennntB,  1S06-1309  -Report  by  witness  to  the  Engineer  in  Chief  on  ordinary  engiueering 

business,  whilst  on  certain  special  matters  he  reports  to  the  Secretary;  i3io,  isii. 

NeeesHty  of  the  organisation  of  the  engineering  staff  for  the  pressure  of  work  dealt 
with  on  the  transfer,  though  a  less  cumbrous  organisation  is  now  desirable,  1212-1316 
»*— Entire  inadequacy  of  tne  esiablishment  in  the  Estimates  a«  regards  linemen;  lai^ 
jMvments  for  non-established  mei^  1317-1220— ^^ht  extent  to  which  inspectors  are 
rednndant,  1830*— Considerable  redondwicy  in  tiie  ranks  of  superintendent  and  diTt* 
Muial  engineer,  i33o,  I33i.  1333.  i4ig-l<]26. 
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Chaves,  Edward,   ( AnalyBis  of  his  ETidence) — continued. 

Official  inquiry  and  report  by  Mr.  Preece,  Mr.  Winter,  and  witness  into  the  oi^anisation 
.aod  cost  of  the  engineering  establishment  (save  in  ihe  eastern  division),  1332.  1351- 

1354  Summary  of  the  recommendations  in  this  report;  estimated  saving;  thereby  of 

13,000  /.  a  year,  or  more,  1223,  1224. 

Grounds  for  the  conclusion  that  the  divisional  engineers  could  not  be  advantageously 

employed  us  postal  surveyors,  1225,  i'J26  Conclusion  also  that  postal  surveyors  have 

not  the  technical  knowledge  necessary  for  the  proper  muntenance  uf  posts  and  wires,  and 

for  the  work  of  testing,  1337-1339  Reduction  contemplated  in  the  first-cluaaod 

second-class  saperiiiteudents,  indiscriminately,  tlie  best  men  being  retained,  1238. 

Large  increase  of  responsibility  proposed  to  ue  vested  in  ihe  head  office,  1239, 1340 
 Absence  practically  of  any  inspection  outside  the  I^ndun  oitice  by  the  Engineer  in- 
Chief  or  the  assistant  engineer-in-chief,  1240.  1343-1245  Three  separate  branches 

into  which  it  is  proposed  to  divide  the  engineering  work,  t'nch  having;  a  responsible  head, 

1240,  1241  Unity  o*^  administration  to  be  secured  by  the  heads  of  the  three  branches 

acting  as  a  joint  committee  on  lecbnical  matters;  advantage  al^  in  their  examiiung  into 
traffic  questions  and  reporting  thereon  to  the  Secretary,  1243-1254. 

Functions  to  he  discharged  by  the  Surveyor  General  as  regards  commercial  maUers, 

increass  of  facilities,  &c, ;  advantage  of  joint  action  between  him  and  the  proposed 

eng^ineering  committee,  1246.  1351-1254.  1273,  1274  Expediency  of  the  chief 

engineering  officers  having  f>ome  equivalent  authority  in  reference  to  that  of  the  luciti 

postal  officers,  1255  Twofold  sources  of  supply  uf  lociil  technical  officers  under  the 

propose>l  re-organisaiion,  1256-1258  Importance  of  the  clerks  obtaining  technical 

Knowledge,  and  qualifying  themselves  for  tlie  charge  and  ordinary  repair  of  instruments, 
1258-121)5. 

Particulars  relative  to  the  operation  of  the  tablet  check,  as  a  record  of  the  busineaa 
done  upon  each  wire ;  degree  of  value  attached  to  this  check,  and  abuse  to  wiiich  open, 
1366-1373  Good  reason  for  the  creation  of  the  special  staff,  which  has  done  valu- 
able servii'e,  1275,  1276  Respecis  in  which  th*  special  staff  as  now  ntanaged  is 

not  in  nil  cases  economical,  and  does  not  in  ail  cases  promote  efficiency,  1276-1280. 
1290,  1291. 

Very  deficient  knowledge  of  the  telegriphists  who  come  out  of  the  schools  of  instruction, 

1281-1389  Very  exceptional  uiiitances  of  impcrlant  stations  withum  a  spare  ins&u- 

ment  in  the  event  of  a  break  down,  1292-1294  Explanations  of  the  terms  of  engage* 

ment  and  rates  of  pay  of  clerks  under  the  companies ;  advantage  of  the  interchtingeability 
of  the  staff,  1298-1304. 

Further  statement  as  to  there  heing  an  excess  of  force  in  the  higher  ranks  of  the 
Telegraph  Department,  whilst  it  is  necessary  to  supplement  the  Estimates  as  regards  the 

lower  ranks,  1305-1309  Explanation  as  to  there  being  fifty-seven  inspeciors  and 

linemen  in  receipt  of  pensions  from  the  Post  Office,  owing  to  certain  provisions  of  the 

Act  of  1868 ;  1310-1314  Scope  for  a  latter  business  concurrently  with  the  proposed 

reduction  of  engineering  staff,  I3i5-i3i". 

Great  importance  of  rapidity  in  the  transmisaion  of  messages  by  means  of  improved 
apparatus;  immense  improvement  in  this  respect  since  the  transfer,  1318-1333.  1412. 

1473  «/ 409.  Possibility  of  attaining  to  a  maximum  npeed  of  nearly  300  messages 

per  hour  by  the  use  of  the  Wheatstone  automatic  in'ttrument,  with  the  Bain  chemical 

recorder,  1323-1325  Much  lower  average  Fpeed  than  the  former  where  automntic 

power  is  not  used,  1325,  1326  Successful  use  of  duplex  instruments;  unsatisfactory 

result  of  experiments  under  the  quadruplex  system,  1320.  1328-1333.  1502-1508.  1515- 

1517  Drawback  in  the  case  of  automatic  apparatus  on  account  of  the  interval 

necessary  before  messages  can  be  furwaided.  1326,  1327. 

Total  of  five  superintendents  and  fifteen  inspectors  in  witness*  division,  there  being  a 

Buctuating  number  of  extra  meit  in  addiiion  to  fifly-five  linemen,  1334-1342  Difficulty 

in  stating  the  proportionate  expenditure  on  skilled  and  unskilled  labour  in  witness* 

division,  1341,  1342.  1355,  1356  About  half  the  Ume  of  a  divisional  engineer  should 

be  spent  in  travelling  and  the  other  half  in  his  office,  1343  Very  extensive  mileage  of 

wire  under  witness*  supervision,  1344  Allowance  paid  him  for  travelling  ezpentm, 

1346- 

Instances  of  obstructive  action  on  the  part  of  railway  companies,  so  that  it  has  been 
almost  forced  upon  the  Post  Office  to  close  some  offices  on  railways;  prospect  of  these 

difficulties  passing  away,  1346,  1347.  1451-1453  Doubt  as  to  the  damage  caused  by 

storms  being  likely  to  decrease,  1348-1350  Examination  as  to  the  grounds  for 

witness*  concIu»ion  that  a  considerable  saving  of  staff  may  be  effected  iii  the  eastern  u 
well  as  in  the  north-wesiero  and  other  divisions,  1357-1365. 

Consideration  of  a  calcalation  purporting  to  show  that  the  saving  estimated  bv  witness 
from  reductions  of  staff  is  placed  too  high;  he  repeats  that  the  total  saving  would  be  not 

less  than  13,0002.,  1366-1373.  1377  Saving,  doubtless,  to  the  Post  Office  if  Royal 

Engineers  were  employed  in  all  the  districts ;  that  is,  if  they  did  as  much  work  per  bead 
as  civilians,  1373-1376.  i38i-^Galcidation-tbat  with  leferenee  to  the  work  done  the 

cost 
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Gravet,  Edward.   (Analysis  of  Wa  Evidence)— etf«/»iiw«f.  '  .  h  h  ;  tte 

cost  is  not  greater  in  the  north-weiterrt  than  in  the  eastern  tlivUloD,  tnJ''5"  * 
should  show  much  better  results,  1376-1330— ^Ayprage  of  i9ii4d»  as  the  ^ 
tnaintaining  each  mile  of  »ire  in  witness'  division,  1376.  l4^'MS?' 

Advantase  of  skilled  rather  than  unnkilled  labour  for  the  repair  of  si'itei^  ScA.f  i^'^i^ 
139I-— Employmenl  of  local  contractors  to  a  considerable  evtent;  doubt,  bortever>  fts 
'  to  the  economy  of  an  extended  system  of  repaiis  by  means  of  local  contritcti:,  l3gd— 

1395  Improvement  by  havinjg  skilled  clerks  with  technical  knowledge  at  the  smallef 

stations,  instead  of  iuf'mcient  maiiipulaior«,  1396,  1397  Special  importance  of  a 

highly  skdied  official  at  the  laige  offices  where  the  instruments  are  very  delicate  and 
elaborate,  1398,  IS9&. 

Examination  relative  to  the  working  of  the  tablet  cheek,  witness  submiiting  that  the 
record  of  work  thus  obtained  has  been  very  valuable,  though  ihe  test  is  open  to  error  in 

some  respects,  1400-1418  Means  of  detecting  fictitious  rafssaijes  under  the  tablet 

check  system  by  reference  to  the  receipts;  undue  trouble  involved  in  ibis  test,  1409- 

14".  i43&->489' 

Further  statement  showing  that  there  is  at  presf^nt  an  undue  proportion  of  sapervising 

officers  as  compared  with  linemen  and  extra  men,  1419-1436  Explanation  as  to  there 

being  now  a  larger  staff  in  proportion  to  the  mileage  of  wire  than  was  the  case  under 

the  companies,  1417-1431  Rental  charged  by  the  Post  Office  for  private  wires 

erected  and  maintained  for  individuals;  profit  calculated  upon,  14:31-1434  Cost  of 

about  9,000  L  for  the  special  arrangements  staff ;  profitable  occupation  of  the  staff  at 
race  meetings,  8cc^  1440-1444. 

Satisfaciory  nction  generally  of  the  railway  companies  as  to  the  repair  of  wires,  which 

they  are  under  contract  to  maintain,  1446-1450  Entire  responsibility  of  witness  for 

the  working  condition  of  ihe  instruments  and  the  batteries,  1458-1463— — Local  vork* 
shops  in  the  large  towns  for  the  repnir  of  instruments,  14^— ^Reference  to  witness  of 

oomplaints  as  to  private  wires,  1463  Success  of  pnenmatic  tubes  in  Liverpool  and 

Manchester,  1465-1467  Less  advantage  of  pneumatic  tube-i  when  the  distance  is  over 

a  mile,  1468,  1469-  Efficiency  of  some  superioteadeots  tor  more  responsible  duties, 

the  divuional  engineers  being  reduced,  and  the  centnl  inspection  increased,  1470-147S. 

Details  relative  to  the  several  kinds  of  instruments  used  by  the  companies  and  by  the 
Post  Office,  respectively ;  reference  more  especially  to  the  relative  value  of  the  Wheat- 
stone  automatic  instrument,  the  Bain  instrument,  and  the  Morse  instrument,  1473-1514 
—Respects  in  which  nnadvisable  to  depend  exclusively  on  fast-speed  instruments, 

i£o8-i53t  Doubt  as  to  the  Little  automaUc  system  succeeding  in  this  country, 

though  said  to  be  successful  in  the  United  State»,  isitf^issi. 

Examination  upon  the  question  whether  the  number  of  messages,  ns  recorded  by  the 
tablet  check,  is  nut  very  small  in  proportion  to  the  clerical  staff  at  Newcastle,  Liverpool, 
and  Qla^ow ;  other,  work,  however,  besides  the  direct  transmission  of  messages,  1523— 
1548— Disapproval  of  a  small  number  of  clerks  employed  overtime  at  high  pressure, 

1637  Doubt  as  to  the  expediency  of  entrusting  t»  men  at  u  reduced  scale  of  payment 

the  work  of  punching  in  connection  with  the  automatic  instrumenu,  1549-1554. 

Econoniy  the  employment  of  female  labour ;  objections,  however,  to  much  extensuini 
in  this  respect,  1555-1557— Much  greater  cost  of  underground  than  above-grouod 

wire,  1558-1563  Further  statement  as  to  tlie  large  reduction  feasible  in  the  prupuriioa 

of  supervising  stnff,  1563-1565  Frequent  changes  among  the  junior  clerks;  lor^e 

proportion  of  inexperienced  derks,  1566-1570  -Inability  of  the  Post  Office  to  avoid 

pensioning  some  of  the  staff  of  the  old  companies,  though  work  could  have  been  found 
for  them,  1571,  I573. 

Room  for  much  increase  of  business  with  a  comparatively  small  increase  of  expense, 

1573-1577  Great  pressure  at  the  time  of  the  transfer,  so  that  a  superabundance  of 

supervision  was  foroed  npon  the  Post  Office,  1578,  1579  Extent  of  witness*  check 

as  regards  the  supply  of  stores  in  his  division ;  requisition  sent  to  London  when  fresh 
supplies  are  wanted,  1580-158-2.  15&8. 

Explanation  with  further  reference  to  the  mileage  cost  of  maintenance  of  wires,  1583- 
1585- — Careful  system  of  account  and  check  m  the  case  of  the  several  local  store 

depdt^  1586-1588-  Difficulty  in  collecting  at  one  pkice  tlie  old  poles  and  other  okt 

■tores  and  selliitg  them  by  advertisement,  1590. 

[Second  Examination,] — Suggestion  by  Mr.  Preece  and  witness  for  a  re-distribution 

of  the  country  into  nine  engineering  districts,  4673*  4681  Difficulty  as  regards  the 

clerks  in  the  offices  changing  and  cleaning  the  batteries,  though  otherwise  they  should 
have  the  minor  adjustment  oi  the  instruments,  4674-4680.  4735, 4736— —-Grounds  for 
the  cMidusion  that  by  an  increased  correction  of  faults  by  clerks  in  the  offices  but  titUe 
reductioa  would  be  feasible  in  the  stad' of  linemen,  4682-4689. 

Examination  upon  the  question  whether  the  surveyors*  districts  and  the  engineering 
districts  should  not  be  asnmilated^  with  a  view  to  uni^of  management;  difficulty  as 
57.  O  0  re^irds 
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Graves,  Edward.   (Analysis  of  his  Evidence) — continuefL 
re<:ardH  the  SQiviyoTs  having;  adequate  telegraphic  kiKJwIedge,  ^G^pr^fOS.  4717-^^724 

 Difficulty  a>^  iLgqrd^  juuiim  bein^  trained  in  both  telrgruphic  ftod  p9^t^l  work, 

4699.  47«o- 47 '7-^724- 

Inexpediency  of  any  atiempt  to  employ  redundjant  engineer  officei;^  for.  a  lime  in 
imparting  technical  koowledge  to  others,  instead  of  pensioning  thepi  at  once,  4709- 
4/I3—- ~I^"ubt  iis  to  niiuli  economy  being  feasible  in  re?pect  of  (he  einployment  of  Iinp- 

men  on  small  loop  line*  on  railways,  4714-4716  Frtqtient  in^tinces,  of  errors  \\hi(:h 

are  undetected  thfouj;.h  the  iucompetency  of  the  clerical.  furc«  attached  tu  the  engineers, 
4727.4729,4730. 

Advantage  of  a  staff  roHege  or  advanced  school  where  intelligeot  clerks  might  tenure 
,  a  more  advanced  educaiion.  4728  ExplHiHitioii  tiiul  none  of  the  recqnmiendations  in 

the  report  by  Mr.  Prtece  and  wi>aess  have  yet  been  carried  out,  4731,  4739;  Very 

'  rare  cases  (if  any)  in  wliich  meftaages  are  forwarded  by  post  because  of  theolHce  to  whi$:n 

they  are  addressed  being  closedf  4736-473B. 

Greenock,  Delay  in  the  transmission  of  messages  between  Greenock  and  Otaagow- owing 
•  to  the  press  of  work,  Patty  tH^t  5H^* 


H. 

Harper,  Gtorge.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Is  editor  of  the  HiiddeMfield  D^Uy 
Chronicle;**  represents  the  Provincial  Newspaper  Society,  415^4155.  4yo3-42o9-'*— 
,  CoiDHtunications  on  the  part  of  the  society  with  Mr.  Scudamore  in  1868  as  to  the  rates 
for  press  telegram* ;  eventual  agreement  on  tJte  part  of  tlie  Host  0£ce- to  the -rates  nQvv 
in  fort  e,  415674164 — -—Decided  objection  to  th*  propo«.d  for  limitinu.ibe  copy  charge  of 
S(^.  tothecaseofnew^i^)er8 in  the  same  town;  respect  in,which.witiien*p<ipfr,.as  bei«g 
the  only  morning  daily  peiper  in  Hudderafidld,  wauld  be  unfairly  baadioappw  by  tUi« 
alteration,  4165-4171.  4182-4187. 

Prtjudioial  effect  as  regards  weekly  newspapers,  by  the  irre^larity  in  getting  tile 
JatCBl  uevB,  4168, 4169. 4194-4107-"— Considerable  delay  and  iiyury,  as  reuur.is  ncwj- 
papers  in  small  towns,  owing  tu  the  systeo*  of  re-transnussion  of  news  from  th«  great 
rentiies,  sucli  as  Manche»tcr,.  4i7'2-4i76.  4183-4185: — -Awument  tbat  evvn  if  the 
preaent  news  rates  be  attended  with  a  U>8S  to  the  Post  Office,  the  pross,,  as  beingjiif 
national  importance  and  as  a  vehicle  of  education,  is  entitled  to  conoessioa  in.  the  nutilfir, 
4176-4181.  4188-4217. 

Increase  of  revenue  by  an  increase  of  Vilifies  tu  the  pressin  theabape  of  private  wtrw, 
.  4208,  4209-* — Experliency  of  tlte  press  having  rates  as  low  in  proportion  as  the  geferal 

public ;  any  inortase  should  apply  to  the  latter  as  well  an  the  forrew,  4210-4217.  42^6, 
.4227  Twofold  complaints  by  weekly  aewspH|}era       to  the  paeMlit  arrangeHiunls, 

4218-^225. 

RohsoHt  Richard.    (AnalvBis  of  Ms  Evidencf-.) — Is  Postmaster  at  Glasgow;  was  for  man^ 

years  in  the  burvcyor'tt  Departifleni,  2679,2680  Appears  before  the  Commiuee  in  his 

I  udividual  capacity,  and  nut' as  reprexentasiTe  of  the  views  of  the  Post- (Mlep,  9681. 

Ptiiticnlare  relative  to  the  telegraphic  and  postal  staff  nnder  witness  at  Gla!i<^w,  and 

the  amount  of  telegraph  work  discharged  in  the  office,  2682-2704.. 2744  Opportunities 

of  witness  for  tlie  discharge  of  Additional  work,  2694-2696  very  laru;e  reduction 

■made  by  witness  in  the  ftutoilnt  of  paper  work  or  reporting,  2696-2699  Grounds  flir 
the  conclusion  that  at  Glasgow,  and  elsewhere,  the  wires  and  clerks  are  not  Sufficiently 
worked  ;  threefold  increase  of  work  to  be  done  st  Glafl^w  if  H  ware  oontinuoHs  throagh- 
out  the  day,  2700-2715.  9723'-2748.  2831-2833.  3050-306®. 

Im|>ortance  of  as  liitle  delay  as  {iossibleiu  the  transmission  of  local  messf^es,  2716, 
'  27'i7-— — SufBciency  of  a  half-hour  or  three-quarter  hour  service  in  tlie  ca^e  of  ordinary 
ccmnierclal  messiiges  from  Glasgow  to  London  and  other  town-*,  2718-2722.  2812-28-27. 
1H34-2843.  291^— Cak:uli)tions  as  bn  tbc  great  iDCre^ee  of  meseageflr  and  o^  revenue 
feasible  at  Glawow  by  the  use  of  i(np)>oved  iHstruments,  if  nie«Bage«'  came  itt  more 

regularly  tbrougnuut  ibe  day,  2713.  3744  Initial  delay  of  ahoat  ten  minotea  on 

automatic  circln,  on  account  of  theprocera  of  ponohing,  fte.,  9745.3067-3071; 

:  Ofniiion  that  the-  piivitege  of  free  addrefse^  shoAld  be  taken  away  from  the  pablic, 
compensation  being  girar  m  the'  shape  of  «  reduoed  rate,  2749-2754.  2779-2788.  2914- 

,  agai  Ptoposiiio*!  for  a  system  of  sixpenny  raesMges,  hmited  to  twelve  word^, 

including'  address;  very  large  incntaw  uf  local  messaEtfes,  and  of  iwenfle,-  expected  fi^m 

•  this  reduction  of  rate,  vj^^vf^^  «75^S76«»  9779>-fl786.  sftBOy'3tMl.fl870^8^^6.-29Y)^ 
2921.  2945-2947— Sug^stioTt  t)uii-  the  \  t.  rate  should  embrace  twenty-'lmrr  womb, 
including  the  addiQss,  and  that  above  tweniy*fuur  woid»  thens:  be  aa  additional  aharge 

^  of  3 d,  lor  eveiy  six  word.«|  «75o^-2759.  sgifl-syvi..  1 

,  .     I  "  '  Expediency 
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ftf^jm,  JBieibvyA  .  (Analyiris  b^bii.Ilff(dftlw6)-«e(mfil•lMtf. 

--BxpKlteney      «ome  re^trftngerrn'tit  whereby  miHpty  nsMBagi^  sh^bld  be  paid  for, 
"ftVCs,  27^4— 'Increase  fiug^sted  in  prwa  rartss,  the  ^     copy  rate  ibr  difi^iwnt  towns 

being  Hitosether  unremHueralive,  2765-2768  Special  facilities  in  thp  case  of  Stock 

.-£sxrhaage  ratestties ;  ^iwluMon  tliat  these  aaewiages  ^ould  be  cbAi^tfd  double  rates, 
3768-2772.  2844-3846.  29781  sSyg.  490()r«9ii-'^-^Evide»ce  fftTourable  uenenally-  to 
ejcpress  rates  for  express  niessf>ges  or  sp^ial  facilities;  ibat  is,  «rhere  priority  is  uirep, 

■"«773.  2774.  2811-2826.  2873-2880.  9906-2913.  294«-2950*  3»7«.  3073-^ — -"SoggeiW*d 
use  oftlie  telegraph  for  atithorisin^  money  payments,  as  was  formerly  the  practice  of  the 

tDompanies,  2776*^773* 

Various' directtons  in  which  tbe  revenue  n)>gM  be  increased,  wime^  calculating  (bat 
ifae  cross TeVeniie  woqM  be  Hicreased  d  per  cent,  by  hist  suggestions;  small  infrease  of 

■woikinff  Fxpenses,  2777,  2778.  !i88i-2889  Qupstion  comidt'red  whether  pneumatic 

tabfs  might  not  he  larsely  used  for  the  iraiisnri<i8ion  of  letters  in  towns.;  considerable 

■expense  ihvolved,  2789-27Q5.  2939-2944  'Saggestion  nuide  to  wrtoess  on  several 

occasions  that  the  -telegraph  miglit  be  nsed  for  meicantile  conversation  bc'tween  peimns 
m  diSieiiBiit  towns,  9796,  9797. 2963,  s^Of.  ao94w3og8. 

VariuBS'chMrges  in  the  postal  service  accordinf^  to  the  facilities  given,  witness  sbb- 

mitting  ihat  this  should  apply  also  10  the  telrgniph  service,  2798,  2799.  2873-2881  

— ^Rxjtom  for  much  reduation-  and'eoononiy  at  Gia^jjow  end  elsewhere  liy  traneferrino;  to 
rtbe  -aiirveyon  ««rt«in  duii«-s  now  diftrharg^  by  the  engineeis,  sSoo-sSog.  2828-1830 

-  **~.Econoniy  feasib'e  by  dispcBsing  with  or  curtailing  the  local  services  of  the  special 
staff,  28i)6-28io-; — Large  number  of  persons  who  use  the  telegraph  without  reqiMrfng 
speedy  tianr^mission,  2827,  2913. 

Veiy  few  of  the  existing  1 1.  messages  whith  vvould  be  sent  at  the  Qd.  rate;  improba- 

bility  of  cyphers  beinu;  used  under  a  reduced  rate,  2847-2858.  2890-2892  -Statement 

of  the  average  cost  per  message  for  clerks,  &c.,  at  Glasgow,  2859-2861  Ezpl>ination 

of  the  working  of  a  priority  system  in  connection  with  the  Baiues  luachine,  2864-9869 

 Ch-cumstaiice  of  witness  having  recently  submitted  his  suggestions  to  the  head  officcj 

but  without  receiving  any  reply,  2894,  28gs> 

Higher  rate  proposed  for  racing  telegrams  as  well  as  Stock  Exchange  lelegrams,  there 
-beins:  speoial  faciKtiea-in  each  case,  2896-5901)- — Grounds  for  objecting  to  a  proposal 
tiiat  the  rate  be  %d.'ht  all  messages,  except  Ibr  those  during  the  busy  hours  of  the  4ay, 
^S902'^go5.  2922,  2^23.  3951,295a-— >  Interval  oi  aboirt  ten  minuteti' between  receipt  of 
a  mes'^age  at  Glasirow  and  its  a^nowledgment  in  Dnbtin,  3924, 4935.  ' 

AdwntHge  in  tffwna  Hke  Glasgow  of  direct  trnnsmissirtn  oi  local  messages  to  the 
head  office,  and  of  're-tnmsniission,  2926-2938  Question  of  liniiiiii^  the  free  wordi  in 

-  Ae  address,--and-of  enlarging  forthrtse  in^xcess ;  objection  toa  reduced  mte  it  the  addftss 
be  free,  2945-2947.  3090-3093— —-Saving  id  the  matter  of  accounts  by  the'  use  of  a 

-•fUiliDCtiTe  aianip.  t^QSm  295&^— Oonbt  as  toitlie  publie  cuiing  in  large  numbers  t|i  pay 

"ji^  .fiv  a  'Konpi ,  for  each. message  haoded  in,  ;9957-2959  little*  if  any.  Increase  of 

revenue  by  reducing  tbt  chaise  for  repeat  messages,  2960-29G2. 

Re|)sa*f  raeaotly  reoeivediby  witness. from  tlie  Ptirtmoster  General  and  the  Seeretary 
1  (tlaongh  Mff.  Patey)  b»  l)aning  fvrnished  infometion,- officially  obtained,  to  a.membor  of 
the  present  Committee,  3965-2968  Explanation  that  witness  did  noi  aobviit  bi^  plan 

,to  any  member  of  the  Committee,  and  did  nut  volunteer  to  )*ive  evidence,  2969-3015. 

EuBlher  ntfenenee  to  tbe  large  reduction  in  the  amount  of  paper  work  at  Gla^^^w, 
90i'6-3Oi9>*— .Economy  feasible  if  wilneas  had  control  over  the  offiices  outside  Glasgow, 
!:at  -wi^'iaa.  ksi  own.  aub*officei,  3020-3026— —PUa  submitted  by  witness  to  the  Post 
.jCMica>«MMt«igbi  mnntbe  ago,  whereby  by  an  amai^mation  of  (Kutul  and  teJegr^piiic 
offices  in  Scotland  he  calculated  upon  a  saving  of  abuut  Syooo/.  a  vearr3027-3039.  3042 

 Approval  of  the  foiegoing  pUn  by  two  high  post-office  officials  in  Scotland,  3034, 

3035.  3043  Very  large  saving  by  extending  the  above  plan  to  die  United  K-ingdoaqb 

^o,.304i. 

'  •Gmat  dwcrepBncy  between  the  clerical  cost  per  niesf«ge  in  di&r«it  offices ;  speoitilly 

tk)w.04«t  at  C»rli4e,  3044-904^  Stateiocnt  in  further  eiacidutidn  of  the  great  increase 

efiwork  of  whickthe  wires  at  Glasgow  are  cafiable,  3050-3066  1  Grounds  for  objecting 
.to  ft)  ayeleuk  of  deferred  wages  at  a  reduced  rate;  expected  loss  of  revenue,  3094- 
9080. 

Very  few  messfiges  at  Ghsgow  <«  Saturday  aftenkinn ;  still  ;fewer  on  Sunday,  3083- 

-3086  ^tnonKue  of  messages  Kenerally  the  more  &cililiee,  are  givei^  3087-^089  

iBeKpedienc^  of  [^erka*  time  bein^  erapkiyed  m  sending  addresses  K»r  notlimgr  3090-3092 
■  ' ;  I«qrge  -proportiou  of  tfwuoiitled  mtasi^;e8f  redoctioa-in-  thia  respect  by  poeunHtfic 
ftubea  as  regards  only  local  message-!,  3099-3101. 

Srstem  and  cost  >rf  delivery  at'  Glasgow ;'  belief  that  the  same  system  may  be  adopted 
in  other  lown^  ^102-^31 1»-^ — ^Totnl  of  three  inispettors  in  -witnctts* office  for  160  beys, 
,3111)  31.13— Furtbtf  statement  uptm  the  subject  of  press  rates,  and  iheir  unremnnera- 

>  AiVf  character^  31  l^^i9  Promotioa  of  ma^pwlatom  acconlipg  to  seniority,  eod  Ji^ot 

>f  with  refeience  to  their  dexterity,  3120-3126. 

367-  0  0a  Hobton, 
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Report,  1876 — cohHhwmL  • 

Sobsottt  Mr.  Letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Gommittee  to  the  Poitmaaler-Qeneral  tv- 
presentin^  that  the  censure  passed  on  Mr.  Uobson  on  the  mroand  that  be  had  furnished 
certain  questions  to  a  member  of  th«  Cominittee  was  founded  on  erroneoas  impresMona, 

App.  253. 

Reply  to  the  foregoing  by  the  Postmaiiter-Gieneral  to  the        that  it  was  not  intended 

todist-uuiage  Mr.  Hobson  from  giving  evidence,  App.  353. 

BiUeU  and  PuhUc  Houses  (Press  Rates).  Recent  alteration  by  which  hotels  and  public* 
hotues  are  not  allowed  to  have  news  at  press  rates,  Patof  666. 

Lo'^s  of  about  4,000  21  a-year  by  the  Press  Association  through  the  Post  Office 
deciding  that  news  was  not  to  be  sent  to  hotels  and  public-houses;  loss  of  about 
3,£00  /.  a-year  bv  the  Post  Office  through  this  prohibition,  Zom// 3968-3974. 399i'4O01« 
4004-4009— Decided  loss  to  the  Post  Office  by  not  sending  news  messages  to  hotels 

and  public^houses  at  the  copy  rate  of  2  d.^  Saunders  4053-4055.4106-4110  Oreat 

increase  of  complaints  from  hotels,  &c,  since  the  messages  have  beeu  sent  to  the  separate 
addresseft;  very  few  complaints  under  the  service  system,  ib.  4111. 

Lai^e  saving  of  expense  (estimated  at  3,000/.)  by  stopping  the  supplies  to  hotels; 
increase  on  the  other  hand  in  thje  private  messages  to  hotels,  Patejf  4907, 4908. 5084-* 

Explanations  with  further  reference  to  the  calculated  saving  of  about  3,000   in  respect 

of  delivery  of  news  at  hotels  and  public-lwuses,  Pat^  5107-5132  btatftment  as  to  the 

Post  OSice  not  supplying  news  to  the  North  Western  Hotel  at  Liverpool,  5113* 
6137. 

Souses  of  Parliament.  Way  in  which  the  services  of  the  telegraph  clerks  at  the  Houses  of 
Parliament  are  utilised  out  of  the  Session,  Stow  3313. 


Aerease  of  Busiiiesi.   Great  increase  of  messages  unce  1B70;  Patsy  497-504  -Limited 

margin  for  additional  bunness  on  the  trunk  lines,  as  between  London  and  ManchestMr^ 
gave  by  a  larger  introduction  of  fast  speed  instruments;  considerable  iocreaae  feasible  if 

fully  worked  for  tweiity-f.<ur  hours  daily,  ^f»*er  847-858. 

Scope  for  a  larger  business  coosistently  with  the  proposed  reducUon  of  engineering 

•tafT,  (rraves  1315-1317  Boom  for  much  increase  of  business,  with  a  comparatively 

amull  increase  uf  expense,  ib.  1573-1577  Large  increase  of  busioeae  which  might  be 

done  without  a  relative  increase  of  cost,  Bainet  3103-3106. 

Increase  of  mesnages  generally  the  more  facilities  are  given,  Hobson  3087-3089—- 
Probability  of  the  wires  being  fully  occnpied  about  four  hours  a  day,  but  not  more,  Godby 
S257-3360. 

Sttitement  submitted  by  Mr.  Hob&on  showing  the  capacity  of  a  London  and  Glasgow 
wire  in  eight  hours'  full  work,  by  untomatic  and  duplex  wornng,  in  good  weather  and  in 
ordinary  aver^  weather,  App.  951. 

Large  increase  expected  in  the  capacity  for  wires  and  instruments  to  transmit  more 

■   messages  than  at  present,  Rep.  ix  Difficulties  apprehended  if  with  the  present  staff 

and  instruments  there  were  a  sudden  and  great  increase  of  uieftsages  under  a  6(2.  rate  for 
short  messages  or  local  trafficf      ——Great  increase  of  business  since  the  transfer  to  the 

State,  ih.  Importance  of  developing  the  traffic  np  to  the  full  capacity  of  the  plant,  zi« 

See  also  Extensions,      Instruments,      Pneumaiie  Tubes, 

India  : 

Great  improvement  since  the  direction  of  the  Indian  telegraplis  has  been  (as  suggested 
by  witness)  centralised  at  Calcutta,  and  the  superintendentsliroaaht  into  direct  communi- 
cation with  witne<is,  RoHnson  44B1-4487  Satisfactory  arrangement  whereby  <he 

assistant  superintendents  and  sub-divisional  officers  account  for  all  the  expenditure  opon 
their  suh^ivisinns ;  much  lareer  powers  of  the  soperintendenis  as  to  expenditure  than  ot 

the  officials  in  (his  country,  ib.  4488-4493  Division  of  the  accounts  into  two  claseet, 

personal  and  material ;  simplification  made  as  far  at  possible,  ift.  4494-4497< 

Particulars  relative  (o  the  staff  of  eignallers,  their  mode  of  appointment,  and  tbfrex- 

eelient  qualifications  secnred,  RoHnson  4498^508  Advantage  in  the  signallers  having 

technical  knowled;;e  of  their  instruments ;  prizes  offered  for  this  purpose,  ib.  4498-4503. 

4506-4508.  45^0-4583  ^Duties  of  the  check  office  in  reference  to  the  accoonts, 

charges,  &c.,  t<V.  4511  Information  relative  to  the  inspectors, assiatant  superintendents, 

.  and  other  employes  with  reference  to  the  pay  of  edch  class,  ib,  4513-4523. 

Details  in  connection  with  the  employment  of  soldiers  in  the  department,  and  the 
Advantages  aertuei]  tlwreby,  Robinson  4534-^537.  4564-4578 — "Grounds  upon  which 

it 
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ttlDlA — continued. 

it  waa  decided  not  to  combine  the  Telegraph  Department  in  India  with  the  Post  Office; 

eonclusion  adverse  to  such  oomtnnation  in  this  country,  BchuuoR  4538.  4533  Double 

cfaa^e  for  night  and  Sumlay  messattea,  ib,  4534-4537  Similv  rate  paid  by  GoTen* 

ment  as  by  the  gcMeral  public,  t6. 453R -4  540— Practice  of  giviqg  receipts  for  telejjrams ; 
advantages  (hereof,  ib,  4541.  4560-4563. 

Increasing  revenue,  whilst  the  expenses  of  the  signalling  establishment  have  dimin- 
ished ;  prospect  of  the  working  expenses  being  covered  in  a  few  years,  Rohijison  454s, 

4543*  4550-4556.  4579-4583  Practice  as  to  international  rates ;  clear  net  revenue 

from  this  source,,  16.  4544,  4545  4559  Government  control  over  all  ^e  telegraphs  in 

India,  ib,  4546-4549  Recei|>t  of  about  ^^jmoU  Ibr  Goverment  messages,  the  total 

receipt  being,abont  220,x>oo    ib.  4557-4559. 

Particulars  relative  to  the  instruments  used,  and  the  language  in  which  messages  are 

transmitted  ;  facility  on  the  latter  score,  Robinson  4584-4595  ^Total  mileage  of  wire 

and  total  capital  involved,  ib.  4599,  4600  Alteration  from  time  to  time  in  the  rate  of 

charge,  the  present  chaise  being  one  rupee  for  six  words,  with  addresses  free ;  control 
exercised  on  the  latter  point,  ift.  4601-4131. 

Much  advantage  derived  in  India  through  the  education  of  both  officers  and  station* 
masters  in  the  service  and  practice  of  telegraphy,  Rep.  vi. 

tn^European  Telegraph  Company,  Concession  made  upon  Imperial  grounds  to  the  Indo- 
£nropean  Company;  Ion  to  the  Post  Office  thereby,  Blackwood  52^ 5^46.5355- 
6357- 

Jiupection,  Daty  of  the  inspectors,  under  the  superintendents,  to  take  charge  of  the  line- 
men, Winter  697.  714  Practical  character  of  the  inspectors'  duties;  scale  of  salaries 

in  the  first  and  second  clues,  ib<  714-717  Present  number  of  inspectora  adverted  to 

U  beinff  rsther  less  than  the  number  in  the  Estimates,  ib,  791-793 — —Position  as  lore- 
men  fil^  by  the  second-class  inspeetors,  i&.  958-960  Sbght  extent  to  which  inapec* 

tors  are  redundant.  Graves  1220. 

Absence  practicHlly  of  any  inspection  outside  the  London  office  by  the  Engineer  in 
Cbi^  or  the  aasistant  eugineer-in-chief,  Graves  1340.  1&43-1345—— Great  importance 
attached  to  a  better  inspection  o(  telegraph  distriets ;  admirable  aysteoi  of  postal  inspec- 
tion, Webber  2563-257!  Opinion  that  there  should  be  not  less  than  three  travelling 

officers  as  iaspectorsj  ib,  2588,  3589. 

Instruments: 

Relative  mileage  of  wire  and  number  of  instrumenta  maintained  and  worked  formerly 

by  ihe  companies,  and  by  the  PostOfBce,  respectively;  much  more  complicated  cha- 
racter of  the  instruments  now  in  use,  TiUej/  44-46  Particulars  relative  to  the  staff 

employed  In  the  iranamission  of  messages  and  the  working  of  the  instruments  ;  expla- 
nation in  regard  to  the  district  postal  surveyors,  who  are  not  technical  officers,  being 
responsible  lor  the  working  of  the  instruments,  ib,  47-54* 

Lons;  duration  of  instruments  when  properly  repaired.  Winter  831,  832.  841  Par^ 

ticnbrs  a«  to  the  sever^  kinds  of  insiruments  used,  and  the  cost  of  each,  16.  833-840 

 Examination  showing  that  by  the'use  of  various  improved  kinds  of  instruments. the 

eanying  capacity  of  the  wires  generally  may  be  greatly  increased,  ib,  972-gH4. 

Duties  of  the  engineering  staff  in  connection  with  the  state  of  the  instruments,  the 

postmasters  not  being  responsible,  /Tir/fer  99^-996  Doubt  as  to  the  expedieni:y  of 

makii^  any  instrunieuta  in  the  central  factory  instead  of  obtaining  them  by  contract,  ib, 
1151-1 1 5^. 

Evidence  at  to  tlie  advantage  of  technical  instmcliun  of  clerks  so  that  they  may  be 
competent  to  adjust  Uie  instruments.  Graves  1258-1265.  1396-1309;  Baines  iSSg- 
1893;  ^«65er  3543-2553.  3£59-2562;  £001/0743130,3131;  Ga(%  3199-3303 ;.  Stow 
a«74-3«78. 

Very  exceptional  instances  of  important  stations  witliont  a  spare  instrument  in  ihe 
event  of  a  break  down  Graces  1 292-1294 ~Succesaful  uae  of  duplex  instruments; 
unsatisfactoty  reaalt  of  experiments  ander  the  quadnqple  system,  1336.  1328-1333. 
l^[>ft-i5o8«  1515-1517. 

Details  relative  to  the  several  kinds  of  instruments  used  by  the  companies  and  by  the 
Post  Office  respectively ;  reference  more  espectally  to  the  relative  value  of  the  Wheat- 
stone  automatic,  the  Bain,  and  the  Morse  mstruments,  Graves  1473-1514— —Respects 
in  which  it  is  unadvisable  to  depend  exclosively  on  fast  epeed  instruments,  ib,  1508-1531. 

Increased  work  feasible  by  means  of  the  improved  ihatraments  need  since  the  transfer 
from  the  companies,  Fischer  2245-2249-- — Difficulty  as  regards  tlie  clerks  in  the  offices ' 
changing  and  cleaning  tiie  batteries,  though  otherwise  they  should  have  the  minor  adjast^ 
ment  of  the  inatrnmentt,  G^vei  4674-46^.  4735^472^. 

Conclusion  as  to  the  imjoortauce  of  the  cfeiks  being  entrusted  iritb  tile  general  manage- 
ment of  the  instruments,  Aep,  vU  '  ' 
35;^* '                                     O  O  3  Insnbdnt, 
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Ituulators.    Satis&ciory  insulation  generally  of  the  railway  lines;  ezUMiive«ae.ijfi4Qldi^ 
shad  insulators.  Winter  10SI-I034.  10&8-IQ34. 

i»teUig«ne4  I^artmtrtrl.  '  Nvniber  of'olerks  in  the  loteHigence  Departnient ;  eome<VMi^ 
-  langenent  mh*hi  be  mnde  as  regards  this  branch,  Pvtey  5$3-6^-  '  '* 

'  CiAitentplnted  consolidation  of  the  InteHiiience  Department  vith  tlie  Special  Arrange- 
ments Branch,  Rep,  iii. 

Interest  on  Capital.  Total  deficit  of  663,152  Z.  in  respect  of  interest ;  pvospect  ot  dt  crease 
.  of  .the  annual  defidty^-fi^ruAtoomf  5S57->5Q70. 

In^matimal  Tdegrophy.    Obstacles  to  the  adoption  nf  an  mnverHnl  langtiaue'  for'idter- 

natrnnarl  telegraphy,  Fischer  2284-2286. 

.Inventions.   Doubt     to  any  necessity  fur  a  scientific  exptrt  outside  the  oflRcefor  advising 
,upoo  the  adoption  of  new  mveiuions,  JPatey  6£4-66a. 


J. 

Johtsttxny  Msiert  W&on,   (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Considerable  experience  of  witoew 
in  the  postal  and  telegraph  service;  he  is  now  Coatroller  of  Special  Arrangements  ah^ 

Superviser  of  Telegraph  Instruction,  1675,  1676  Particulars*  relative  to  the  duties  of 

the  special  staff,  and  the  functions  of  witness  hs  controller,  1677-16H4.  17?3-1726— — 
Numerous  race  and '  coursing  meetings  attended  by  the  special  staff  t  coimdemble 
nvmber  of  separate  grand  stand  -offices,  1677,  iftyS.  1684-^688— »<So[newfaat.«iankir 
-duties -diseharged  by  the  relief  t^taff  under  the  coamamea  aa  V  the  speoyd  saiff,!i68o- 
'  1681!. 

Grounds  for  th&  conclusion  that  the  special  staff"  system  is  a  necessity  under  'the 
present  arrangement  of  postal  divisions^  and  that  economy  is  pruduced,l689-l69l.  1704. 

1730,  1731  ^Special  technical  knowledge  requwed  in  the  vpeoiai  staff;  iinportance 

•  also  of  the  clerks  being  of  high  cbarwcter,  1699^-1695.  1741,  1743  Use  chieflv  oCthe 
automatic  instrument,  1693, 1694, 173€ -1738. 

Large  quantiiy  of  work  done  on  the  St.  Leger  day  ly  the  special  staff,  as  compsrad 

with  the  work  done  in  the  ordinary  offices,  i6g6  'Statement  8howin^:tbaC  the  nund>er 

of  messages  sent  from  any  office  oy  each  clerk  is  entirely  fallacious  as  a  test  of  supe^ 

abundance  of  stHff,  1697-1701  Facilities  by  means  of  the  travelling  telegraph  bffic^, 

when  there  is  no  permanent  office  near  at  hand;  few  occasions  on  which  ui^ed,  1702- 

1703.  1763  Su^reetiou  tliat  a  practical  branch  of  the  Secretary's  offiea  might  incnde 

-  special  arrangements,  instruction,  &c.,  1705,  1706. 

Establishment  of  telegraphic  schools  in  several  large  towns  as  well  as  in  London;  the 
latter  containing  twenty  mate  and  thirty  female  puiiifs;  extent  of  supervision  exercised 

by  witness,  1707-1709.  1775-1778  Particulars  i-elative  to  the  instruction  given  in  the 

Schools;  sDg^stimis  heieon  for  an  improved  and  extended  system  of  techincal  instruc- 
•i  tioo,  1710-1722.  r7B2  n792.  1851-1655 —  Difficulty  in  imparting  seien*tfie  instPticlion 
to  female  pupils,  1713-1717. 

Practice  as  To  the  selection  of  places  to  whit-h  the  special  stuff  nre  sentj  control  e:i^er- 

'otined  by  the  Secretary.  i723-t727;  1753-1758  Increase  of  sptoifal  attaiff  officers  under 

'  the  Seoretary*B  authoritj;  increased  staff  reqtrh^.  1728,  1729.  175*'  ContiiMM>u8 

employment  of  the -special  staff  from  March  to  December, 'the  full  •estabtislnnent- being 
twenty-two,  1733-1735,  • 

Difficulty  in  making  an  effident  telegraph  clerk  in  one  of  the  s^choofs  r  chHracterof  the 

'  supervision  and  teaching  adverted  to 'hereon,  1739,  1740.  1775-1789. 1853  ^ObBtafcle 

'  to  a  constant  transfer  of 'cl«rics  firora  one  postal  district  lo  another,  iy43-f  746  —^"Saving 
per  head  by  the  employment  of  women  ;  doubt  as  to  any  economy  on  the-^Mraley  X747- 
n^SB^— Pnctiec  of  employinf  the  staff  of  the  local  office  on  speoialToeoasions  hi  toe 

dutrkt,  if^  such  staff  be  snfficieiH  f^>f  the  purpose,  1757-1760. 1772-1774  Bxpteiwtioa 

that  the ' work  of  reporting  is  naner  undertaken  by  the  Poet  Office,  1761,  I768. 

Very  large  number  of  messages  transmitted  by  the  special  staff;  rate  of  paym^t  of 
press  and  other  messages,  1764*1771— — Huob  smaller  number  of  prss«a«esagesa^  race 

i> Meetings  than:  of  mbtk . memf^s,  1766.  i79i-i79H'  Gratuitous  teaching  of  %he 

>  pttpils  in  the  sobool?,  1760-1781— Estimsta  of  8^95  2.  as  the  costof  tbaispeoi&il  staff; 
.  serml  classes  of  clerks,  1799-1801 — ^-Opiuiun  that  good  instead  ol  hvmia  dmte, to. (he 
local  staff  by  the  coming  of  the  specUl  staff  into,  the  same  district,  1802,  1803 — —Want 
of  efficient  clerks  Ibr  the  trausmusion  of  news  at  su^h  lai^e  officer  as  Glasgow,  1804- 
1807.  1864,  •  .  . 

Exception  taken  to  the  condtuion  that  officials  ara  necessarily ra«Dt  Gron).I«Qnc|iQniOO 

special  occasioae^ apd  that  an, unduly  large  sum  is  s|tentin.tra^Ujng,i8oQ^i8i<|f  

Explanation  relative  to  the  staff  of  the  London  School  of  Tel^rapny  unf  the  tjravelling 
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expen^rs  of  the  in^'tnictors  of  the  local  Schools,  1818-1831  Orfgin  of  the  establisb- 

'    meiit  of  tlie  scliools,  1832,  1833  Pr<.b:ib(e  disadvantage  through  standaFd 

'  of  efficiency  on  admissions  having  been  lowered,  1834. 

Duties  of  tbf  superinteadeDt-t  and  .other  officers  in  .  the  upper  grades  of  the  ufwcial 

staff  branc  h,  1837-1847  Doubt  as  to  the  proportion  of  pupils  in  the  sctuKils  who 

pafts  into  the  service,  »rt4y,  1850  Further  evidence  fuvnurabh-  to  an  improved  tech- 
nical insiruction  of  telegraph  clerks,  1851-1867  Difficulty  as  to  the  efficient  instruc- 

'    tiou  of  boys  in  the  schooV,  a^^  thev  do  not  stay  Ino^  enough,  1853.  1856,  1857'  

Approval  of  the  An.erifaa  systtm,  tne  telegraphists  being  well  paid,  and  of  an  efficient 
character,  1857.  1861, 1864. 

[Second  Examination.] — Advocacy  of  a  laige  extension  of  the  pneamMtic  s^ystem  in 
London,  for  llie  purpose  of  local  telegraphs  at  a  ch*  ap  rate ;  suggestions  as  to  1  Ite  form 

of  extt^nsioii  desirable  at  Charing  Crov  and  elsewhere,  4622-4634.  4654-4665  

Important  saving  of  clerical  labour  by  means  of  pneumatic  tubes,  4635,  469b.  4665. 

Proposal  for  an  umended  form  of  telegraph  papers,  and  for  the  omission  of  the  sender's 

address  with  thf  message,  unless  it  be  paid  lor  separately,  4637-4633.  4639,  4640  

Doubt  as  to  the  expediency  of  twelve-word  messages  for  6d.,  including  the  adilresses; 
loi>s  of  revenue  thereby  unless  double  rates  were  chfwged  for  Stock  Exchange  and  racing 

telegrams,  4633-4638.  4649-'  Adrantage  of  an  alternative  plnn  of  dialling  1  s.  for 

twenty-four  or  twenty-five  words,  including  addressee,  4639. 

Concluiuon  as  to  the  telegraphs  not  having  been  transferred  to  the  Post  Office  for  the 

purpose  of  raisinj^  the  rates,  4039-4669  Apprehended  tailing  off  in  (he  number  of 

racing  mcsMges  if  the  tariff  were  increased,  4641-4645  Objecdon  to  the  suggestion 

that  there  be  an  extra  payment  for  priofily,  4646,  4647.  4668'  Af^rovalof  a  redaotion 

of  the  iiun-cbargeahle  words  to  eight,  465ii>-465a. 


L. 


.  Mtave  of  ^Aimcr..  Increased  expense,  owing  to  the  Unger  leave  of  absence  of  clerks  thani 
under  the  cunpanies,  Barne$  siog-atia. 

Leeds,  Return  showing  the  uamber  of  messages  dealt  with  |n  a  week  in  each  of  the  years 
1873-75,  App,  261. 

.  JUmhwh.  Stateesvnt  as  to  tlie  nvmber  of  littemen,  and  the  prospect  of  reduction,  Winter 

•   7Sd~790  Reference  to  the  linemen  as  beii^  to  a  certain  extent  skilled  mechanics ; 

rate  of  wages,  paid  thetn,     952-957  Explanation  that  linemen  chi^y  were  incladed 

in  an  item  uf  th^  Es^mates  under  the  bead  of  "  probable  iacmue  of  fovee^"  and  that  no 
increase  of  the  establishment  was  contemplated,  ib,  1178. 

Entire  inadequacy  of  the  establishment  in  the  Estimates  as  regards  linemen;  large 
,    payments  for  non-established  men,  Grate*  1317-1330^ — —Examination  upon  the 

Suestion  wheiher  the  linemen  should  not  be  employed  more  upon  the  line,  and  whether 
le  rectifit  atioB  of  faults  in  the  offices  should  not  be  dealt  with  by  tbe  clerks;  &ciH^ 
,  thereby  of  reducing  the  number  of  linemen^  Webber  3548-3563.  a574. 

Orcun^s  for  the  conclusion  thst  by  en  increased  correcthm  of  faults  by  clerks  in  the 
offices  but  little  i-eduction  would  be  ^sible  in  the  staff  of  linemen,  Oravee  4682-4G89 
.    T-^Doubt'as  t«i  rottbh  economy  being  fesaible  in  sespet  t  of  the  employiaent  of  linemen 
on  smftll  loop  lines  op  railways,  ib*  4714-4716. 

Literpoei, '  Retinn  showing  the  iiumUer  of  messages  de:ilt  with  in  a  week  in  each  of  the 
years  1872-75,  App.  261. 

UiOgtCM.  Letter  from  the  secretary  of  Lloyd's  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  dated 
a4ifa  May  1876,  contumiiig  represoitotions  and  suggeetittns  relMive  to  telegraphic  com- 
munication with  Orkosy  and  Shetlanrl,  wiih  the  Sdily  Islands,  the  Ide  of  Man,  &c.. 

Local  Maintenance.    Employuieut  of  local  contractors  to  a  considerable  extent;  dou^t, 
'however,  as  to  the  economy  of  au  extended  system  of  repairs  by  means  of  local  contracts, 
Gravet  1392-5396- 

.,  ,     Expediency  of  each  office  b«ing  encouraged  to  Buintain  iti  own  work  in  an  efibctive 
condition,  instead  of  relying  upon  external  aid,  JUp*  vi,  vii. 

Local  MtMsaget.    Importance  of  as  little  delay  as  possible  in  the  transmission  of  local 
uiessages,  Uobeon  2716,  3717.— also  London*  Rata, 

;    3d7>< '  .  O  0  4  London. 
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L(mdon.   Supei'vision  of  the  district  and  branch  offices  in  London  by  the  metropoKtan 

surveyor,  TVWfy  323-294  Endeavour  made  to  work  the  Telegraph  Department  on  the 

same  principle  as  the  Post  Office;  recent  change  of  system  wherebv  each  telegraph 
office  in  London  works  direct  to  the  central  station  instead  of  to  the  head  office  in  the 

district,  /%ifcy  405-410.  433-438  Important  economy  and  improvement  in  the 

metropolis  by  doinf;  away  with  the  transmission  of  local  me^isa^fts  at  the  district  offices 
in  ft  vonr  of  direct  transmission  to  the  central  station,  Baines  1884,  1885. 

Very  large  increase  of  local  traffic  in  London,  owing  chiefly  to  the  swift  transmission 
of  messages  and  the  increased  number  of  offices*  jPtseAer  2152-2158.  2224-2228 
Limited  room  for  increase  of  business  in  London  with  the  present  staff,  ib.  3159-2162 
——Facility  by  sending  local  messages  direct  to  the  central  office  and  by  re-transmitting 
them  ;  impracticability  of  connecting  every  office  with  every  other  officCi  ib.  2231—2233. 
«338,  2239. 

Proportionate  number  of  ioatrnments  and  of  clerks  on  the  minor  circuits  in  the 

metropolis;  number  of  daily  messages,  ^cAer  2250-2253  Satisfaction  given  o^ene- 

lally  by  the  system  of  transmiasion  of  local  messi^es  in  London,  undue  delay, being 
exceptional,  ib,  2308-2313. 

Considerable  space  available  at  some  of  the  officeA  in  witness*  district  for  an  increase 
of  business;  that  is,  on  account  of  the  trmsrer  of  transmitted  messages  tu  the  central 

office,  Stow  3282-3287  Facility  in  carrying  out  a  different  charge  for  mes'ssses 

delivered  by  hand  in  London,  and  for  messages  sent  over  an  additional  wire,  Patey 
3634-3639.  3747-3755— — Important  increase  of  local  telegrams  in  London  under  the 
present  rate ;  oojeetion  hereon  to  a  rate  of  6d,,  3664-367(). 

See  also  Central  Station, 

LoveUf  John,  (Analysis  of  Ms  Evidence.) — Experience  of  witness  as  manager  ofthePcess 
Association  since  August  1869 ;  :J9i4-39i6— Due  consideration  by  the  Association  of 
the  proposal  of  ttie  Post  Office  for  terminating  the  present  sysrem  of  counUnor  and  averag- 
ing press  messages ;  effect  thereof  to  raise  the  transmi^ion  chaises  by  33$  per  cent., 

3917-3934  Effect  of  the  proposed  abandonment  of  the  3d!,  copy  rate  to  increase 

the  transmission  charges  by  192  per  cent.,  3925, 3926. 

Calculation  that  the  increased  rates  proposed  by  the  Post  Office  would  increase  by  &r 
more  than  30,000/.  the  receipts, for  press  messages,  and  are  ultogether  excessive,  3927- 

393li  Opinion  that  ihe  calculatioos  of  the  Post  Office  are  foan^ed  on  a  wrong  ba«fl, 

and  that  there  should  be  no  increase  of  chai^  3932,  3933<  3942  Data  for  the  con- 
clusion that  the  payment  to  the  companies  was  at  the  rate  ot  3«.  •jiL  per  1,000  tvords, 
mciuding  collection  as  well  as  transmission,  whilst  the  present  payment  is  at  the  rate  of 
3«.  10  d,  for  transmission  only,  3934-3939. 

Statement  purportins;  to  show  that  as  the  special  wires  make  a  profit  the  transmisnon 

of  news  generally  should  show  a  profit,  3940-3945  Explanation  that  the  Press 

Association  doe?  not  work  for  profit ;  questicm  hereon  a^  to  a  revision  of  rates  so  as  to 

make  them  remunerative  to  the  Post  Office,  3946.  3975-3977  Decided  objection  in 

any  case  to  nn  alteration  of  the  copy  rate,  or  universal  rate  for  re-transmission,  3947- 

3949- 

Way  in  which  if  the  uniform  system  be  abandoned  the  cost  will  fall  most  heavily  on 

papers  least  able  to  bear  it,  3950-3953  Great  difficulty  in  making  a  fresh  tariff  for 

the  news  supply  to  each  town  iiccordmg  to  the  numb<ir  and  class  of  papers,  3954,  3955. 

3966  Several  grounds  for  objecting  to  nn  alteration  of  the  system  of  counting  and 

averaging,  3^56,  3960  Opinion  thut  if  alteration  be  unavoidable  the  simplest  and  best 

]rfan  is  to  raise  the  re-transmission  rate,  3961-3967. 

Comment  upon  the  course  pufued  by  the  Post  Office  in  giving  sudden  notice  to  the 
Press  Association  of  revision  of  arrangements  aod  alteration  of  rates,  without  allowing 
time  for  u  revision  of  the  tariff  of  t'le  Association,  3964-39t)6.  4003,  4003.  4010-4017 

 Loss  of  about  4,000/.  a  year  by  the  Association  through  the  Post  Office  deciding 

that  news  whs  not  to  be  sent  to  hotels  and  public-houses;  loss  of  about  3,500  a  year  1^ 
the  Post  Office  tlirough  this  prohibition,  3968-3974.  399i-.tooi.  4004-4009. 

Calculation  to  the  efiect  that  there  is  no  undue  loss  on  press  telegraon  as  compared 

with  the  loas  on  telegrHms  generally,  3978-3987  Modification  desirable  and  feasible 

so  as  to  obviate  the  allegedcoat  of  3,oooi.  a  year  for  Post  Office  accounts  iu  reference  to 
the  news  associations,  3988-3990. 

Conclusion  as  to  the  news  supply  by  the  companies  having  been  made  on  the  principle 
of  continuons  counting,  4018-4021  Ai^ument  that  the  Act  clearly  provides  for  con- 
tinuous counting ;  appeal  to  the  law  courts  if  the  Act  be  differently  interpreted  by  the 
Post  Office,  4033,  4093— •Necessity  of  another  Act  being  obtained  if  the  Post  Office 
dedde  on  raising  the  initial  message  charge,  4034,  4025. 
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Macdonald,  John  C.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.)— Explanation  that  wttrteM,  though  on  the 
staff  of  the  "  Tiroes,"  does  not  specially  appear  on  behalf  of  that  paper  on  Uie  present 
occasion,  4aa8.  4327-4337. 

Conclusion  as  to  newspapers  havin<^  no  good  claim  to  any  subveution  from  the  State 
in  the  shnpe  of  unremunerative  rates  for  tele|;raphic  news,  4939.  4333, 4234.  4256-4459 
——Opinion  that  papers,  if  not  self-supporting  and  independent,  should  not  be  allowed 

to  influence  pnblic  opinion,  at  a  cost  to  the  StHte,  4299  Claim  of  the  press  to 

specially  low  rHtes  by  reason  of  iu  using  telegraphy  oa  a  very  large  scale,  4330-4233 
Way  in  which  newspnpers  which  receive  duphcate  matter  at  the  id.  copy  rate  are 
placed  at  an  unfair  advantage  as  cum|)ared  with  papers  which  pay  the  i    rate,  4335, 

4336.  4386^39>. 

Tendency  of  the  system  of  duplicate  messages  at  very  low  rq^es  to  arrest  the  growth 
of  special  telegrams;  large  and  increasing  revenue  from  the  latter  source,  4237-4239. 

41)52-4455  Largely  increasing  revenue  also  from  original  leleitrams,  at  the  rate  of  Is. 

for  100  words,  4258,  4339— -Way  in  which  news  agencies  tend  to  check  the  originality 
of  newspapers  throughout  the  country ;  increase  on  me  other  hand  a£  special  telegrams 
and  private  wiies,  4240-4242.  4260-4263,  4356-4358.  4365-4371  Great  develop- 
ment of  the  provincial  press  by  the  postal  telegraph ;  other  causes  in  operation,  4243. 
4369-437»- 4379*4380.  4433-4430. 

Expediency  of  those  messages  being  clearly  marked  us  duplirates  which  are  charged 

atihe3<^  copy  rate,  4^144.  425'^  Statement  as  to  the  "Times"  and  other  papers 

being  liable  to  excessive  charge  for  duplicate  matter  under  the  present  system ;  admission 
as  to  this  practice  being  excfptional,  4244-4247.  4372-4378.  <)386-439i.  4432.  4457- 
4463.  4473-4478. 

Unrairness  when  news  collected  at  great  expense  by  the  "  Times  "  or  other  leading 
papers  is  at  once  scattered  all  over  the  country  for  the  use  of  htcal  papers  under  a  system 

of  rates  unremunerative  lo  the  State,  4248,  4249  Approval  of  the  change  (iroposed 

as  regards  duplicate  messages,  whereby  the  recipients  though  situated  in  different  towns 
shall  be  on  ttie  full  rate ;  opinion  moreover  that  all  duplicate  messages  should  be  at  the 
same  rate  as  the  original  messnge,  4250-4255. 

Absence  of  any  such  contract  between  the  Post  Office  and  the  press  as  should  debar 
the  former  from  amending  the  Act  of  1868  in  the  direction  of  remunerative  rates,  4258. 

4311-4317.4456  Original  character  of  the  "Times"  news;  doubt  as  to  the  3  <f.  rate 

having  ever  been  paid,  4264,  4265  Province  of  the  Post  Otfice  to  fix  the  rates  at 

which  press  tel^rams  will  pay  and  to  make  the  duplication  ol  news  profitable  43ti6. 

4322-4336  Doubt  as  to  an  abolition  of  the  21/,  rate  leading  to  the  fiiilure  of  any 

papers,  4367. 

Examination  as  to  the  influence  on  public  opinion  by  means  of  telegrams,  under  the 
present  system ;  responsibility  of  the  newspaper  rather  than  of  the  newsagent  in  the 

matter,  4268-4284  Respects  in  which  public  opinion  may  not  be  influenced  in  the 

same  way  by  the  publication  of  original  matter  in  the  "Times,"  and  by  its  subsequent 

Eublication  in  country  papers,  4285-4293  Denial  that  smaH  and  struggling  papers 
ave  any  special  claims  to  tel^rapbic  news  at  unprofitable  rates,  4994-4397. 

Absence  of  any  feeling  of  rivalry  ur  jealousy  between  the  metropolitan  and  the  provin- 
cial papers,  4298,  4299  Exception  further  taken  however  to  the  praciite  of  local 

dissemination  of  news  extracted  from  the  "  Times,"  and  collected  by  tlie  latter  at  great 
expense,  4300-4310. 4318-4311. 4406-^432. 

Assumption  that  the  statements  and  figures  of  tlie  Post  Oflice  are  correct,  as  to  the 
loss  now  incurred  in  respect  of  news  telegrams  ;  witness  has  not  examined  the  accounts^ 

4324.4338-4355  Small  (quantity  or  compass  of  the  news  supplied  by  Reuteras 

compared  with  that  disseminated  by  press  associations,  4358-4365  Opinion  that 

the  alteration^  proposed  by  the  Post  Office  as  regards  the  press  are  not  debai  red  by  the 
preamble  of  the  Telegraph  Act,  4392-4401. 

Further  objection  generally  to  any  portion  of  the  press  being  dependent  upon  a  sub- 
vention from  the  State,  4402,  4403  Expediency  of  economy  of  adminstration  rather 

than  increase  of  charge,  if  the  latter  can  be  obviated,  4404,  4405  More  prejudicial 

eflect  of  an  increase  of  rates  as  r^rds  small  country  papers  than  as  regards  the  *'  fimes,** 
443>-4436. 

Prejudice  to  the  circulation  of  the  "Times"  by  reason  of  important  news  therein 
being  promptly  circulated  to  provincial  towns,  where  it  is  locally  publislied  before  copies 

of  the  "  Times  "  can  be  received,  4436^450.  4467-4472  Interference  to  some  extent 

with  the  circnlation  of  the  second  edition  of  the  **  'Hmes,  through  extracts  being  pub- 

'lished  by  the  **Echo,*'  &c.,  4463-4466  System  of  passes  by  which  dishonest  cbarges 

by  correspondents  for  duplicate  messages  may  be  checked,  4473-^476. 
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Magnetic  TeUgrapk  Company.  Prejudicial  agreement*  inherited  from  the  Magnetic  Tele- 
graph Company,  as  regards  tnnintenance  in  the  case  of  the  South  Eastern  RailwHy; 
rectiScation  expecte^),  fVinter  771,  772.  779.,  780. 

Maintenance.    Employment  of  the  engiiiecrint);  staff  in  the  work  of  maintenance  find  buper- 
,  -vision  respectively.  Winter  745,  746— — Uusual  payment  of  2a<;  per  mile  of  wirfc  ptet 
annum  for  oiaintunaoce  of  Government  wires  by  the  railway  coinpaaies  ;  queatioii  hereon 
whether  some  amendiiient  ia  not  dt-fiintble  as  rej^ards  the  imerpi  elation  of"  inaiiiteiiftncei** 

ib-  76^772  Mi>derate  profit  probably  made  by  the  milway  <-ompanieft,  otit  of  the 

allowance  of  20  «.  per  mile  lor  mamtenance  and  renewal,  ib.  835-827.  843. 

Conclusion  that  the  cost  on  the  roads  including  coaveynnce  exceeds  20 «.  per  mile, 

.  WinUr  826  Exceptional  instuaces  nf  the  niainienance  arrangements  witli  tlie  railway 

.  companies  not  working.'  aatisfai  torily,  tA.  928-930. 

Average  of  iB  t.  2  d.  as  the  cost  of  maintaining  each  mile  of  wire  in  witness'  divtsbn, 
Grapes  t'^jQ-  1^54-14.57 —  Explanation  with  further  refereni-e  to  the  mileage  cost  of 

maintenance  of  wires,  ib.  1^83-1585  Enhanced  cxgt  of  maintenance  through  the 

-extensive  transfer  of  wire:i  tu  the  railway  corapiinies,  Webber  !i593. 

Grounds  for  the  conclusion  that  it  would  conduce  neither  to  efficiency  nor  econiMiy, 
.  if  tlie  surveyors  were  required  to  maintaai  the  wires  and  poles  in  their  respective  dtfttriots ; 
expediency  rather  of  a  complete  separatian  of  office  work  from  out-doer  maintenance, 
GWAy  3207-3418.  3365-3468— — GoncHrrenee  in  the  conclostoa  that  the  maimenance 
of  wires  and  poles  should  be  iti^tinct  from  tlie  f^nrveyor's  doties,  Stow  3279-3281. 

Annual  charge  against  revenue  in  respect  of  maintenance;  sufficient  provision  thus 
made  aj^ainst  depreciatiun,  Blackwood  6*272, 5273.  5s84-5«87. 

Expcfliency  of  each  locality  maintaining  its  own  lines  of  wire,  Rep,  v. 

See  also  Engineering  Department*         Local  Maintenance*        Staff,  fforlaiig 
£xpensef» 

Manchester.    Control  of  ihe  posttnasler  ut  Manchester  over  the  clerks  in  the  small  telegraph 

offices  round  Mi  nche^ter,  7%il^  1^7  Large  expense  involved  in  patting  up  new 

poles  and  wires  between  Londoaaod  Manchester,  Winter  859. 

Large  telegraphic  stdff  under  witness  as  postmaster  at  Manchester;  total  of  <.?t  1  male 

and  138  female  clerks.  i/«aiiforf  3127,  3128.  3156-3160  Reduction  of  staff  to  the 

extent  of  five  clerks,  ib.  3132,  3133  Statement  ti>  the  effect  that  each  clerk  does  full 

eight  hoLrs'  work,  16.3 152-^  154  Inlurnmttun  relative  to  the  total  number  of  messages 

•  daily,  and  the  average  number  dealt  with  by  each  clerk,  ih.  3155-3167.  3180-3182. 

Direct  transmission  of  messages  from  the  receiving  offices  at  Ifonchester  to  the  head 
'  office,  there  being  no  communication  between  one  receivinu:  office  and  em'ther,  Hedufvrt 

3170-3174— —  Conclusion  that  iDtereommunicaiion  between  the  receiving  offices  at  a 
■  reduced  charge  of  6  d.  would  not  pay,  iA.  3175-3179  Inability  of  witness  to  exptain 

a  return  showing  that  the  cost  perme*B.tge  is  \^d.  at  Manchester,  as  compared  with  \\d, 

in  London  and  Birmingham,  10.  3183-3187. 

Return  slkiwine  ibe  number  of  messages  dealt  with  in  a  week  in  each  of  the  years 
1872-75,  App.  261. 

Mattipulaton.   Advimti^Ee  of  training  boys  an  manipulators,  Fiteher  8319-2331. 
See  also  Technical  QualificaOom, 

Mercantile  Intercommunication,  Suggestion  made  to  witness  on  several  occasiuns,  that 
the  telegraph  might  be  used  for  mercantile  conversation  between  persons  in  different 
towns,  Bobeon  2796,  2797.  2963, 2964.  3094-309H. 

Mileage  of  Wtrei,    Total  of  55,000  miles  on  railways  and  53,000  on  Koada«  Winter  747- 

.  750- 

•Military  TBLEGRAPHtftTS  f  Royal  Engineers) t 

1.  Limited  Provinion  as  to  the  Instruction  of  Military  Telegraphists. 

S.  Evidence  as  to  the  hnportnnce  of  an  extended  Employment  of  Bimal 

Engineers  in  the  Telegraph  Department ;  li^resentatioms  to  thia  effect 

on  the  part  of'  the  War  Office. 

5.  IneMcieneg  of  Civilian  Telegraphisti  for  Military  Sertnee, 
4.  Sehemefor  EnRstment  of  Telt^aph  Boy  Messengers, 

6.  Relative  Cost  and  relative  Advantages  of  MiUtary  Labov  and  iff  CXoiSan 

Lahour. 

6.  Conclusions  and  Recommendations  of  the  Committee, 

1.  Limited  Provision  as  to  the  Instruction  of  Military  Telegraphist*: 

Extent  to  which  instruciinn  in  tdegraphy  id  now  given  in  the  Royal  Engineen  s  mii- 
.  '  adequate  wovisinn  in  tlie  event  of  'war.  Sir  J,  £^  A,  Simmmu  3339,  a340« — Few  men 
-  from  Uie  £agtneers  trained  aa  manipulators  by  the  Post  Office,  sL  S386. 
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Military  Telk'Graphists  (R^Val  fivo/iri^SJeJ^—contiDued. 

1.  limUM  Prmmim  tu  to  the  Bi»inu}ti(m  of  Military  TVi^^itpAute-^outinued. 

InHdequacy  of  military  schools  for  furnishing  tbd  reqti'site  Instruction,  Webber  3430» 

«43»  Vei7  inad«c^uHt«  fa«ilitiei*  given  by  tbe  Po«  Office  for  the  trainin>;  of  soldiers 

m-  tflsgiaph  cierki)  tb.  3436-2438. — -Some  in«u  trained  in  the  service  will  soon  be 

pasat-d  into  the  reserve,  ib.  2451  Useful  serrices  subsequently  rendered  by  men  who 

oad  I  ten  in  tlie  telegraph  aenricc,  ib,  ^46^,  ^^G^^^Wtrj  few  men  to  tlte  Engmeer 
corps  really  competent  ah  menipnlatiMv;  cxplaaatiitn  hereon  as  to  ilie  instrumeuts  used, 
.  iL  263»-afi37' 

3  Svidence  at  to  the  Importance  of  an  Extended  Bmploymeni  of  Royal  Engineer* 
iff  the  Tffegrapk  Department ;  RepreeentaHone  to  thit  effect  oh  the  part  of  the 
War  Office : 

Importance  of  »ufiicient  facilities  bein^  giren  by  Uie  Post  Office  fur  the  special 
.training  of  ail  adequaie  number  of  Royal  li.nginecrs,  as  a  reserve  fivaiUble  for  war^  Si^ 

J.  L.  A,  SimmoM  2340,  3341,  2356-2359.  2368,  2369  Want  of  about  160  miliiaiy 

employes  on  the  telegraphs  in  view'  of  the  emergency  of  war,  Shr  J,  L-  A.  SimmMe 

2340;  ^ ebber  2428,  2429  Advantage  in  men  from  the  Engineers  serving  in  districts 

entirely  under  their  own  officers,  instead  uf  being  t-cattered  over  the  districts  generally. 
Sir  J.  L.  A,  SimmoiiM  2350,  2351. 

Ezaminution  relative  to  communications  between  the  War  Office  and  Post  Office  in 
1869-71,  upon  the  question  of  employing  B<>yal  Engineers  in  the  telegraph  seirvice; 
stipulations  as  r^aras  pay,  military  service,  &c.,  Sir  J,  L.  A.  Sitnmvns  2352-2364. 

2370-2384  linportanre  attached  by  Lord  Cardwell  in  1871  to  nitlitary  discipline  in 

the  case  of  [Engineers  in  the  telegraph  service,  and  to  the  men  heino  brought  together  in 
districts  embracing  the  more  important  military  stations,  {b.  2379-2384, 

Strong  r^resentations  nu  the  [tart  ot  tht;  War  Office  in  187^  hs  to  the  eiptsdieney  oi 
an  extended  employment  of  Royal  Engineers  in  the  Telegraph  Department;  suggestions 
on  the  other  hand  by  the  Postmaster  General  for  a  wiihdiawal  of  the  small  force- em- 
ploy ed,  S^/.  £.  A,  ISimmont  2387-2395. 

Cordial  support  given  by  the  postal  surveyors  upon  the  question  of  an  extended  employ- 
ment of  Royal  Engineers,  Wehbir  2439,  2440  —  liurge  proportion  of  the  Engineers 
which  might  he  passed  through  the  telegraph  service,  16.  3443-9450— Obstacle  10 
ft«quent  change  of  officers,  ib.  2464. 

3.  Efficiency  of  Cimlian  Telegraphiete  Jhr  MUiiary  Service : 

Difficulty  upon  the  question  of  civilian  telegraphists  under  the  Post  .Office  in  this 
muitry  beii^  bubjfcted  to  military  discipline,  Sir  J.  L.  A.  Simmont  2344.  2368— 

Objection  to  civilian  telegraphists  in  the  event  of  invwion^  ib.  9368  Great  adTamage 

of  trained  military  tt^cgmpliists  as  compared  wiih  civilian  telegraphists  as  regards  service 
kith  ao  army  in  ihe  field,  f^«n  C&atwin  26l»-26i4. 

4.  Scheme  for  Enliitment  of  Telegraph  Roy  Messenffere : 

Statement  on  the  snl^ect  of  a  proposal  by  the  War  Office  for  enlisting  tedegrapH  boy 
messengers  in  the  Engineets  for  {service  under  the  Post  Office  m  time  of  peace  and  for 
military  service  in  time  of  war;  doubt  as  to  the  reason  lor  the  non-adoption  of  ihis-pm- 
p<  sal,  5a»V5  1955-1965. 

Exphmation  in  reference  to  certain  recommendaUons  for  the  enlistment  of  telegraph 
messcncer  boys  and  Aeir  subsequent  training  under  the  Post  Office ;  useful  re.«erve  for 

t48  army  by  these  proposals,  Sir  J,  L.  A.  Simmone,  2347-2349.  2369  Advocacy  of 

the  cnhfttment  of  telegraph  messenger  boys;  recommendatiom  to  this  efect  by  a  Com- 

wtlee  in  1874,  H^eA^n*  2441,  2442  Statement  as  to  its  having  been  proposed  by  a 

CoBmittee,  of  whiob  witness  was  cheinnan,  tlwt  telegraph  messenger  boys  on  readung  a 
certain  age  should  be  iiistmcted  in  telegrafih  work  with  a  view  to  mihtary  service  in  uie 
Royal  Engineers;  facilities  contemplated  for  socti  instruction,  6K(K2Asf  3250-3256. 

5.  Relative  Cast  and  relative  Advaatagee  of  MUUary  Labour  and  of  Civilian 

LeAovrt 

Considerations  as  to  the  employment  of  Sappers  on  certain  works  of  construction, 
and  as  to  the  relative  advantages  of  military  labour  and  of  civil  labour;  convenience  (»f  the 
former  in  the  event  of  snow-storms  or  other  emeri;encies,  Winter  901-916,  1165-1177. 

-  1179-11^1  Doubtastotheinilitary-labottrbeinfiraoreeaonomicalthan civilian  labour, 

«i«e  that  portkm  of  the  coat  of  the  former  does  not  iall  npoo  the  Post  Office,  ib.  920-927 
—  Siving  doubtless  to  the  Post  Office  if  Royal  Engioeers  were  employed  in  ell  the  dis- 
tricts; that  is,  if  they  did  as  much  work  per  head  as  civilians.  Graves  1373-1376*  1381. 

Due  incentive  to  Engineers  in  the  telegraph  service  to  discharge  theirduties  efficiently ; 
full  confidence  to  be  placed  iti  them.  Sir  J.  L,  A,  Simmon*  2362-2366— Value  of  the 

employment  of  soMiers  as  a  check  upon  strikes,  ib.  236H  Conclusion  as  to  the 

ecoiiofiiy  to  the  Post  Office  by  an  extended  employment  nf  Engineers,  and  hy  the 

367-  V  it%        .  .  arrangement 
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Military  Telegraphists  {Royal  Engineers)— aontinued. 

fi.  Bfhtive  Cost  and  relative  Advantagee  of  MUitary  Labour  ami  of  CvriHtm 

Labour — continued. 

arrans;eiiient  proposed  in  1870  ob  to  pay ;  nor  should  there  have  been  any  jeulousy  on  the 
part  ol"  the  civilinn  staff,  Sir  J.  L.  A.  t^immoju  2370-2376  Advantage  by  the  employ- 
ment of  Eiigineerg  in  tc^grapbic  construction  in  the  Highlands,  ib,  2376-2378  Stat^ 

meut  as  to  the  Engiiieers  under  Uie  Post  Office  receiving  working  pay  as  well  as  duly 
pay,  the  two  amounting  to  more  than  the  p»y  of  civilians,  ib.  2396-2398. 

Argument  as  to  the  saving  to  the  Post  Office  by  the  employment  of  military  labour, 
Webber  2412  et  seg.  Convenience  as  regarth'  reduction  of  military  staff  through 

Knsions  not  being  involred,  ib,  2426, 2437.  2597, 2598  Length  of  truning  necessary 
fore  Sappers  become  efficient  for  line  maintenance,  ib.  2432  Successful  iesult  of 

tlie  employment  of  the  Royal  Engineers  in  construction  and  renewal,  ib,  2465-2466. 

"Way  in  which  efficient  Bub)«titutes  might  be  found  for  any  large  body  of  Engineers 

withdrawn  fiom  the  telegraph  service  in  the  event  of  war,  Webber^  2473  Ezceptioas 

taken  to  certain  conclusions  in  a  report  by  J.  W.  Cutley  as  tu  the  excessive  cost  involved 
in  an  extended  employment  of  soldiers,  ib,  2474,2475 — '• — Circumstance  of  the  Post 
Office  having  b^cn  a^are  in  1870  that  100  officers  and  soldiers  were  to  be  placed  at  their 
disposal,  whereas  the  department  did  nut  avail  itseli  of  their  services  in  a  remunerative 
manner,  ib,  2475-2478.  2487. 

.  Conclusion  that  the  cost  incurred  in  respect  of  military  telegraphists  is  moderate,  and 
that  the  employment  of  soldiers  is  attended  with  various  advantages  which  do  not  apply 

in  ihe  case  ot  civilians,  "Webber,  2498-2505  Facility  of  re-arranging  the  scale  of 

Post  Office  piiy  to  the  Engineers  if  the  present  rate  be  f<iund  too  high,  t^.  2506-2508 
•^—Proportion  of  the  tutat  pay  borne  by  the  Post  Office  and  War  Office  in  the  different 

xanks,  ib,  2512-2520  Pay  of  the  soldier  clerks  at  the  rate  of  94  /.  a  year,  50  /.  being 

received  from  the  Post  Office,  ib.  2519.  2528-2530. 

Denial  that  the  solditr  cannot  perform  work  equal  to  that  of  the  civilian;  drawback 
in  the  former  case  through  the  force  being  a  changing  one,  Webber  2522—- 
Equal  readiness  of  civilians  and  of  soldiers  to  obey  instructions,  tft.  2572,  2573. 

Increased  charge  to  the  public,  though  not  to  the  Poiit  Office,  by  increasing  the  force 
of  Koyal  Engineeta  with  reference  tu  extended  employment  in  the  telegraph  service, 
Webber,  2594-2596- — Respective  inducements  to  efficiency  in  the  case  of  soldiers  and 
of  civilians,  ib  2597-3599 — —About  equal  advantages  on  the  whole  as  regards  tel^raph 
service,  and  apart  from  the  mihtary  question,  by  the  employment  of  Engineers  and  of 
dviliaiis,  ib.  s^o,  2601. 

Economical  considerations  by  which  the  Treasury  and  Post  Office  were  guided  in 
reducing  the  staff  of  H«>yal  Engineers  on  tiic  teleftniphs ;  serera!  advantages  however 
in  the  employment  of  Engineers,  whilst  there  is  less  charge  thereby  for  Post  Office 

pensions,  Blackwood  5189-5196,  5320-5330  Calculation  ifaat  it  would  cost  23,289  /. 

a  year  to  pension  the  whole  of  the  civil  engineeiing  force,  and  that  there  would  be  a 
saving  of  nearly  the  same'amount  in  salaries  by  employing  Royal  Engineers  exclusively; 
basis  of  this  calculation,  Chetwyndf  5465-5494  and  £0.  p.  248. 

Paper  furnished  by  Mr.  Winter  in  elucidation  of  his  evidence  (Q.  922),  and  showing 
in  detail  the  cost  of  certain  works  executed  by  the  Royal  Engineers  and  by  civilians, 
App.  263. 

6.  Conclusions  and  Recommendations  of  the  Committee : 

ConcIu»ion  as  to  let^aphs  bein^  esbential  to  the  successful  operation  of  modmi 

warfare.  Rep.  xiv  Impitrtance  ot  i&illed  military  telegraphists,  as  shown  in  the 

evidence  of  Mr.  Von  Chaviii,  ib.  Special  facilities  of  the  Post  Office  for  supplying 

the  required  military  training,  ib  The  Committee  consider  that,  viewed  as  a  whole, 

the  employment  -of  Koyol  Engineers  in  time  of  peace  and  In  moderate  nnmben  in  the 
teleeraphic  service  of  the  State  U  economical,  16. 

Economy  for  the  present  to  the  Post  Office  in  employing  its  own  redundant  staff 
instead  of  men  from  the  Royal  Engineers;  temporary  nature  of  this  redundancy, 
zv  Means  of  obviating  the  undue  proportion  uf  expense  of  military  supervision,  ib, 

 Conclusion  that  in  a  strictly  department  view  there  is  less  charge  to  the  Post  Office 

than  if  civil  labour  were  employed,  to. 

Economy  to  the  department  on  the  score  of  pensions  by  military  employment,  J2^.  zv 

Facility  in  getting  soldiers  and  civilians  to  work  heartily  together,  ib,  Improve* 

ment  if  the  soldiers  employed  were  passed  more  rapidly  through  the  department,  to. 

Means  of  securing  a  clara  of  useful  expert  telegraphists  by  the  enlistment  of  telegraph 
boys  into  the  ranks  of  the  KoyH  Engineers,  R^,  xv. 

See  also  Eastern  Division,      France,       Germany.       Stores^  3, 

Money  Patfments  {Mercantile  Facilities),    Suggested  use  of  the  telegraph  for  authorising 
money  |>aymeat8,  as  was  formerly  the  practice  of  the  companies,  Hobson  2775,  2776. 
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Mentefiore,  Sidtiey,  (Analyfis  of  liis  Evidence.) — Loq2  experience  of  witness  as  to 
the  worlong  of  the  postal  and  telegrapluc  servirea  in  Australia ;  fusion  of  the  two  services 
at  his  sn^^Mtion,  a  uniform  rate  having  been  adopted,  4739-^743.  4R75—— Information 
relative  to  the  organisaiion  of  the  telegraph  system  in  '^ctona  and  tm  other  Australian 
colonies;  responsibility  and  control  vested  in  the  postmasters^ all  of  whom  undertto  an 
ezaminaiion  in  telegrapliy,4743-475i .  4809-481 1  Inlentionof  requiring  all  new  inspec- 
tors 10  be  thoroughly  conversant  with  both  postal  and  telegraphic  mutters,  4752'-4754, 

System  of  schools  at  Melbourne  and  elsewhere  for  operators;  technical  qualifications 
required,  so  that  there  is  a  ready  correction  of  fanltson  the  line«,  4755-4761.  4803- 

^8od  Decided  efficiency  and  economy  by  combining  the  offices  of  postmaster  and 

telegraph  manftger,  4761,  4762.  4794,  479o-  4844-4826  Advantage  of  a  system  of 

teU'Word  telegrams,  the  address  of  the  sender  beint;  omitted ;  economy  of  staff  thereby, 

4763-4766  Practice  in  Australia  as  to  sending  out  messages  for  delivery  without 

putting  them  in  envelopes ;  saving  by  this  plan,  in  additian  to  other  advantages,  4767- 

477«- 

Explanation  as  to  there  not  being  express  messages  in  Australia;  approval  of  such 

messeges  at  enhanced  rates,  4773,  4774.  4799-4802  Extra  charge  in  Australia  for 

tel^;raiiis  before  and  alter  certain  hours,  and  for  Sunday  telegrams,  4775, 4776   Sug- 
gestions for  the  collecUon  and  delivery  of  telegrams  by  means  of  pillar-boxes  frequently 
cleared,  &c.,  4777-4779.  4796-4802.  4850. 

Reduction  of  ihe  rates  in  Victoria  in  1870,  the  present  rate  of  It.  (equal  to  about  6  d. 
in  England),  being  more  remunerative  than  hi»;her  rates,  4780-4790.4815-^819.4839. 

4863'4870  Lvge  increase  of  domestic  telegrams  in  England  if  there  were  a  6  cf.  rate, 

^786  Different  advantages  to  the  press  ic  different  colonies,  4791-4793  Varying 

cost  per  mile  of  line  in  the  several  coldtaies,  4813-4814— -Advantages  of  the  system  of 
payment  by  stamps,  4820-4823. 

Particulars  as  to  the  upper  organisation  of  the  te1e;:^ph  service  in  Victoria  and  New 

Souih  "Wales,  respectively,  4827-4831  Much  greater  lengths  of  wire  over  which 

messages  are  sent  in  Australia  than  in  England,  4832.  48:19  Practice  as  to  the 

adjustment  of  payments  between  tlie  different  colonies,  4833-4838  Limited  extent  to 

which  copies  of  telegrams  are  made,  forms  being  curtailed  as  much  as  possible,  4840- 
4849. 

Use  of  both  wooden  andiron  posts  in  Australia;  their  relative  cost,  4851-4854— — 

Practice  in  Victoria  of  obtaining  stores  by  public  tender,  4855-4858  Stipulation  as 

to  the  conveyance  of  the  mails,  including  also  the  conveyance  of  linemen  and  others 

4859-4861  Economy  as  regards  office  as  well  as  staff,  by  combining  the  telegraphs 

with  the  Post  Office,  4870, 4871. 

Explanation  as  regards  Government  telegrams  or  letters  not  being  charged  in 

Victoria,  4872,  4873  Relative  number  of  telegrams  and  of  letters;  conclusion  as  to 

the  latter  not  bung  diminished  by  the  increase  of  the  former,  4876-4878  Larger 

revenue  in  Victoria  from  the  Post  Office  than  from  the  telegraphs,  4879,  4880  Con- 
stant extension  of  telegraphs,  the  localities  readily  guaraaieeiiig  certain  sums,  4881- 
4883. 

N. 

Nem  {Press  Rates),    See  Press  Rates. 

'  News  Romu.   Considerable  difficulty  under  the  requiremeut  as  to  snpplytng  news  to  news- 
rooms, PaAry  3398-3402.  3416-3418. 

Niifht  Messages,    Approval  of  an  iucreased  charge  for  messages  at  night ;  increased  cost 

incurred  for  night  work,  Pa/ey  535-543  Examination  in  defenceofthe  proposition  that 

an  extra  charge  be  made  (or  messages  after  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  for  Sunday 

inesaages,  ib.  3782, 3783  Practice  now  in  force  as  to  an  extra  charge  being  made  for 

night  and  Sunday  messages ;  opportunities  of  the  public  for  sending  such  messages,  t^. 
3799-38-^6. 

Doubt  OS  to  the  expediency  of  further  facilities  to  the  public  as  regards  clerks  being 
called  up  at  any  hour  of  the  night  to  send  telegrams,  PoAy  4958-4963. 

Doubt  as  to  an  increased  charge  being  justifiable,  Rep,  ix. 

North  Wales,  Total  of  sss  telegraph  offices  in  witness'  district ;  sufficiency  thereof,  Godby 
3236-3249* 

North  ffutem  Division,   Appointment  of  witness,  upon  the  transfer  of  the  telegraphs  to 
the  Post  Office,  as  divisional  engineer  for  the  North  Western  District;  extensive  area 

comprised  therein.  Graves  1192,  1193.  1205.  1344  Necessary  organisation  of  anew 

force  on  witness'  appointmeut  to  the  Nortli  Weiiteni  Division,  the  engineering  staff 
under  him  in  the  Eieclric  and  International  Company  not  bavins  been  available,  ih, 
1198-1403.  ^  ^  * 
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Totil  of  five  itaperinteiidenta  aid  fifteen  inspectors  in  witness'  tlivlgion,  there  being  a 
1'   'fluctaaUm^  nsnrber  of  extra  men  in  addition  to  ftfty-five  linemen,  Orave$  r3'?4-i3i2— - 
Diffiouliy  in  stating  tlie  proportfonate  expeidifure  on  skilled  and  iin»killed  labour  in  the 

diTisioo,  <ft.  1341,  134«.  1355,  1356  Very  extensive  mileage  of  wire  uilder  witniesi^ 

snpervision,  ib.  1344. 

JHfumher  of  Metta^t*.    Tncceaiee  of  50  per  cent,  in  the  number  of  mesfl^s  Uebveen  1870 
and  1873 ;  large  increase  aluo  in  tbe  news  loeiMigea,  Pute$  497,  49H.  500^509^  504*  ' 
8m  also  Inormae  &f  Brntinett. 

29umber  of  Offices.    Ft* w  offices  in  London  under  Uie  former  con^wiiieB  system  v  v«ry 
*    large  number  since  established  in  the  metropolis  aad  in  the  provuices,  P«(<y  4P9j  410. 
416-419  Total  of  1^66  auxiliary  telegraph  offices,  ib,  418, 419, 

Sleealso  Extennons, 

O. 

'  G^Kee  Soun.    Rdaiive  o&.ce  hoars  under  the  conipanies  and  under  the  Post  Office; 

\   increase  of  expense  on  this  score,  iVrm  i6os.  1615-1619.  1631-1636.167^*1674— 
Increased  expense  owing  to  the  shorter  office  hours  of  the  clerks  than  under  the  com- 
panies, Baines  s  1  q8. 
Offum,  Nwnber  ef.   See  Extensibnt.      Number  of  Officet. 

'  Old  Stores.    Annual  receipts  from  sales  of  old  stores,  ffit4$r  1116, 1117  Belief  as  to 

a  sufficient  uumt>er  of  fi/ma  competing  in  the  ^pauchase  of  old  storeis  >6.  1 1 1  H-t  i  sS-^— 
Difficulty  in  collecting  at  out*  place  ue  old  poles  and  other  old  stores,  and  selling  irtiem 
by  advertisement.  Graves  1589,  1590. 

Ordnance  Smrvey.    Verj  ratisfoctory  result  of  the  employment  of  soldiers  and  civilians  in 

^  Ordnance  Sarvey,  Webber  S468,  3469  Similar  rate  of  pay  for  employment  in  the 

Ordnance  Survey  as  in  the  tel*-graph  service,  ib.  2509-S51 1 .  3533-2537. 

ORGAyiSATION : 

L.  Evidence  as  to  the  yresent  Organisation  of  the  Telegraph  Department* 

S.  EiAdence  as  to  the  Re~orgam$a^n  desirable. 

3.  Conclusions  and  Recommend'i  tions  of  the  Committee. 

1.  Evidence  as  to  the  present  Organisation  of  the  Tel^aph  Department: 

Ueaponsibility  of  witness  as  secretary  of  the  Post  Office,  f(«r  the  mamigemeat  of  the 
Telegraph  Department  fexclosive  of  ftoRflce);  that  ia,  since  tbe  restgoation  of  3L>. 
Seudamore  in  Oetober  L875,  TUl^  1-4.  ifiir-lB;— Rraponmble  duti.-s- dischar^d  by 
.Mr.  Patey,  who  is  the  junior  of  six  first  class  clerka  in  the  Post  Office,  but  sets  in:  the 
light  of  an  assistitnt  secretary  to  witness  in  the  telegraph  branch  ;  eirtent  of  clw  previous 
training  and  experience  of  Mr.  Patey  adverted  to  hereon,  ib,  7-22.  170-197. 

Inportanceofthe  Telegraph  Department  u  compared  with  the  packet  service  and  other 

branches;  satisfactory  management  of  the  former  under  Mr  Patey,  Tdley  194-197  

Several  divisions  or  8ul>-heads  into  which  the  Telegraph  Department  is  divided,  the 
officers  at  the  head  of  each  being  all  under  winiess,  t6.  204-227. 

Approval  of  the  discretion  exercised  by  the  ^ncipal  clerks  in  not  referring  or  n^ort- 
ing  to  witness  npon  a)rmatter»  which  come  beture  them,  TiUey  339-342. 

Official  experience  of  witness  since  Aui^ust  1868  in  the  Telegraph  Department;  re- 
^Mosible  functions  now  disGhar^ged  by  him  as  principal  clerk  imder  Mr;  'Hltey, 

g 67-404.  453-469  Yarioua  claaseii  of  papers. dealt  with  by-  witness,  or  in  his  absence 
y  tlie  second  principal,  cleik ;  reference  10  the  secretary  on  all  iiftportant  matters,  tft. 

,373-386.  443-445-  560-565  Vf-Ay  in  which  reports  by  liie  surveyor  general  or 

engineer  in  chief  are  (Lalt  with;  aetlon.  of  wilaess  in  such  cases  under  the  secretary's 
instructions,  ib.  387-399. 

Beletive  importance  of  theTeleuraph  Department,  and  oPother  Post  OIBee  departments 

in  which  there  is  an  assistant  secretary,  Paieg  54'i-559  Several  aitb*«ections  iil  the 

telegraph  departmen  I,  and  in  witness*  office,  ib.  587-590  ^FurthM  statemeut  as  to 

witness'  duties,  in  his  absence  on  leave,  being  discharged  by  a  clerk  in  the-next  lower 
gcade.t&.  634-643- 

Complete  separation  at  present  between  the  engineering  bi-ancli  ana  the  traffic  branch ; 
opinion  that  there  is  no  sufficient  reason  for  this,  Baitus  idti6-i888^-' — Instances  of  Hie 
same  divisional  en^ineer*8  division,  including  sevei-al  survejrors'  distncts;  ekpediaicy  of 
coincidence  in  this  respect,      1894-1899.  1906-1909.  1977.  aogti-fl^^g. 

Grounds  for  approving  erf*  the  present  or<:aniBatton  of  the  Tele^ph  Department  in  so 
far  as  it  is  in  charge  of  a  principal  clerk  insteai  of  being  under  an  assistant  secretary, 
Blaehwood  5160-5166. 
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OJlCiiN/sir/ON— continued, 

2.  Evidence  a$  to  the  Re-organi$atim  detirahle :  '  _ 

'  '  Doubt  as  to  the  expediency  of  an  assistant  secretary  under  wttnen  for  telegmjA 
'  lasiness  exclusively,  TUley  313-3^4  Concurrence  In  the  suggeftiona  contained  ia  a 

certain  report  by  the  Postmaster  General,  Patejf,  431  >  432. 
'*    Iiflrge  increase  of  responsibility  pro|iossd  to'  be  vested  in  the  head  office,  Oravet 

1239.  124*^  Three  separate  branches  inio  w^hich  it  is  proposed  to  divide  the  en- 

•  ginetring  work,  each  having  a  responsible  head,  %b.  124  ',  1241  One  branch  should 

deal  witli  all  technical  matters,  in  another  should  he  vested  the  control  and  inspection  of 
the  lines,  whilst  the  third  should  check  the  stores  accounts,  and  control  the  stores  and 
finance,  i6.  1340. 

Uniiy  of  ndministration  to  be  secured  by  the  headn  of  ihe  three  branches  acting  as  a 

*  joint  committee  on  techniotl  matters;  advflnta<:e  also  in  their  examinins^  into  traAe 

r!flt'ons,  and  reponing  thereon  to  the  secretary,  Oraf}e$  1242-1254  Expediency  of 
chief  engineering  officers  having  some  equivalent  authority  in  reference  to  that  of  ihe 
'  local  poBtal  officers,  lA.  1255. 

Official  report  hy  wime?8,  jointly  witli  Mr.  Graves,  upon  the  telearapb  service,  Preieee 
1594  Concurrence  cxpres^'ed  in  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Graves,!^.  1595  Improve- 
ment if  there  were  U'  t  so  complete  a  separation  between  ihe  engineering  and  commercial 
depart  ment!*,  ib.  1596. 

Suggestion  that  a  practical  branch  of  the  secretary's  office  mijht  include  special 
arrangements,  instruction,  &c.,  Johnston  1705,  1706. 

Evidence  favourable  10  a  onion  of  theoffice  uf  pot>tal  surveyor  and  divisiujial  engineer, 
the  area  of  the  postal  and  telegraph  districta  being  aesimUated;  facility  theteby  for  a 
simplification  of  bufiiness  and  reduction  of  staff,  Bainea  1886-1888.  iSq^  et  teg.  2085- 

3099  Importance  of  high  practical  and  scientific  attainments  in  a  central  officer  who 

should  snperviae  all  the  united  districts,  ib.  3118-9123. 

Boom  fur  much  reduction  and  economy  at  Glasgow  and  elsewhere, by  transferring, to 
the  surveyors  certain  duties  now  discharged  by  the  engineers,  Hobton  2800-2805.  21198- 

.  2830  Circunistaiice  of  witness  havin):  recently  submitted  hia  suggeations  to  the  boM 

office,  but  without  receiving  any  reply,  id.  2894,  2895. 

.Plan  «ibmltt>d  by  witneao  to  the  Post  Office  some  eight  uonlhs  whereby,  by<an 
.  ainalgamalion  of  postal    Hod  telf-graphic  offices  in  Sootlaad,  he  calculated  upon  a 

saving  of  about  8,000  /*  a-year,  Hobsan  3027-3039.  3042  Approval  of  the  foref;oing 

plan  by  two  high  Po-t  Office  officials  in  Scotland,  ib.  3034.  3035.  3043  Very  Jaige 

.  saving  by  extending  the  above  plan  to  the  United  Kingdom,  »6.  3040*  3041. 

Suggestion  by  Mr.  Preece  and  witness  for  a  re-diatributiun  of  the  country  Into  mne 

engineering  distiicts.  Grave*  4673.  4681  Examination  upon  the  question  whether 

the  surveyors' iiistricis  and  the  engineering  tliatricta  should  not  be aft»imiliited  uith  a  view 
to  unity  of  managenienl;  difficnlty  9a  regards  the  surveyors  having  adequate  telegraphic 

knowledge,  ib.  4690-4708.  4717-4724  Difficulty  as  regards  juniors  being  trained 

ill  both  telegraphic  and  poatal  woik,  ib.  4.6g^  4700.  4717-4724  Explanation  that 

none  of  the  iecunimendatii>ns  in  the  report  by  Mr.  Pi«ece  and  witneta  nave  yet  boen 
carried  out,  ib.  4731,  4732. 

Modified  approval  of  the  proposed  fusion  of  engineering  or  technical  and  postal  duties 
Ui  the  surveyors  with  a  view  to  gradual  aiKalgawation  of  the  two  aerriaes,  Blackaood 
5181-5188. 

3.  Oonelunon*  and  Ree&mmendaHons  of  the  Committee : 

Com-lusion  that  the  department  of  telegraphs  is  quite  as  distinctive  in  its  character  as 
the  home  mail  ur  fureit^n  mail  branches,  and  should,  hke  them,  be  under  an  officer  with 

'  the  rank  of  assistant  secretary,  Rep.  iii  Conclusion,  also,  that  several  parts  of  the 

secretary's  office  might  be  consolidated  with  advantage,  ^. 

<  Exception  taken  by  the  Ccmmillee  to  the  Rcheme  of  Messrs.  Graves  and  Preece  in- 
volving the  appointment  of  three  principal  officers,  in  lieu  of  an  engineer  in  chief,  Rm,  v, 

vii  Disapproval  ol  the  policv  of  the  Post  Office  in  separating  the  maintenanoe  of  the 

lines  from  the  working  of  the  telegraphs,  ib,  v— Concurrence  of  evidence  before  the 

'  Committee  as  to  the  evil  of  the  separation  of  the  technical  staff  from  the  work  of  ihe 
offices,  ib. 

Conclusion  that  theie  is  neither  uniformity,  efficiency, , nor  economy  in  the  offices 

'.throughout  the  kingdom.   Rip,  t  Prejudice  to  eounomy  through  the  aarveydn^ 

districts  not  being  co-terminous  with  the  ditieional  engineers*  districts,  tft.  v.  vii. 

Great  importance  attached  to  consolidation  of  duties  and  tn  unity  of  man^emett, 

Rep.  v-vii  Local  system  of  nrgaDisulion  advocated  by  Uie  Contanittee,  ib,  Tt,  vn  ■ 

■  kecmmendation  that  there  be  no  separate  engine«riog  department  as  a  distinct  bittneh 
of  the  telegraph  service,  ib,  vii. 
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8.  Comdanmu  and  Reeomwundatioru  of  the  G>«ni/ter— contiiraed. 

Explanation  that  the  re-organisation  proposed  by  the  Committee  shonld  not  lessen  in 
any  de^e  the  responsibility  of  the  secretary  of  the  Post  Office  for  the  administration, 
vii. 

See  also  Aceoantt.  Australia,  1.  Central  StatioH.  BngheeriMg  OepartmffiL 
Financial  Orffamsation*  India,  JUamteuanee,  Rtporte  and  Forma,  Special 
Staff,  Staff,  Supervision,  Surveyor  General,  Surveyors  {Postal). 
Technical  Quaiifications, 

P. 

Patey,  C.  H,  B.   (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Official  experience  of  witness  since  Angntt 
1868  in  the  telegraph  de|»artment;  responsible  functions  now  diHcbaiged  by  him  us 

principal  clerk  under  Mr.  Tilley,  367-404.  458-469  -Various  clatses'of  papem  dealt 

with  by  witness,  or,  in  his  abseiicCf  by  thf  second  principal  clerk  ;  reference  to  the 

secretary  on  all  important  matters,  373-^86.  443-445.  560-565  Way  in  which 

reports  by  the  Surveyor  General  or  Engineer-in-Chief  are  dealt  with ;  action  of  wilnesb 
in  such  case,  under  the  secretary's  instructions,  387-399. 

Immense  number  <>f  letters  and  papers  on  telegraph  business,  so  that  a  lai^  clerical 

staff  is  required,  400-403  Endeavour  made  to  work  the  tf  legraph  department  on  the 

same  principle  as  the  Post  Office;  recent  change  uf  system  whemby  each  telegraph 
office  in  Ltpndon  works  direct  to  the  central  station  instead  of  to  the  head  office  in  uie 

-  district,  405-410.  433-43B  Few  offices  in  London  under  the  former  cumpanieft* 

system  ;  very  large  number  since  established  iu  tlie  metropolis  and  in  the  provinces,  409, 
410.416-419. 

Boom  for  improvement  as  regards  the  postal  surveyors*  technical  knowledge  of  tel&- 

graphs,  411-415  Reduction  being  effected  in  the  ^taff  of  superintendents  and  of 

clerKB  to  snperintendentf,  430-423  Indirect  control  of  the  Post  Office  over  the 

working  of  the  railwny  teie<>raph  office:*,  424,  425  Decision  of  applications  for  exten- 
sions or  new  offices,  according  to  the  cost  to  be  incurred  and  the  business  to  be  expected  ; 

practice  as  to  submission  to  the  secretary,  426-430.  443-445.  563-565  Concurrence 

in  the  suggestions  contained  iu  a  certain  report  by  the  Postmaster  General,  431, 43s* 

Circumstances  by  which  the  relative  proportion  of  different  grades  of  clerks  in  any 
town  is  determhied  ;  explanation  hereon  as  to  the  lar^re  proportion  of  inspectors  in  the 

central  fttation,  446-454  Necessity  of  maint*^ining  a  certain  number  of  clerks  to  deal 

with  messages  spread  over  the  day ;  in  some  cases  the  same  man  works  two  or  three 
circuits,  455-457. 

Examination  to  the  effect  that  Mr.  Scudamore  under-estimated  the  cost  of  manage- 
ment, though  various  items  not  included  in  his  estimate  are  now  paid  out  of  annual 

income,  the  cost  of  labour  also  having  much  increased,  458-480  Room  for  reduction 

in  the  staff  generally,  481,  482.516,  517  Incidental  manner  in  which  the  question  of 

reduction  of  staff  for  the  central  office  would  come  before  witness,  483-491 — ^Pariiculars 
as  to  the  relative  increase  of  messasesand  nf  staff  between  1870  and  1873  and  since  the  latter 
vear ;  several  causes  for  the  twofold  increase  of  staff  in  the  former  period,  the  work  not 
having  doubled,  493-517. 

Explanation  as  regards  the  purchase  of  stores  that  no  alteration  has  been  made  in  this 
respect  since  the  Report  of  the  Committee  who  investigated  the  subject  last  year,  518- 

529  Employment  of  1,320  clerks  at  the  central  station,  uf  whom  765  are  women, 

530-  534  Approval  of  an  incre.*8ed  charge  for  messages  on  Sunday  and  at  nighl; 

increa.Bed  cost  incurred  for  night-work,  635-543  Relative  importance  of  the  telegraph 

department  and  of  other  Post  Office  department!  in  nliich  there  is  an  assistant  secretary, 
S4«-S69' 

Decision  by  the  Surveyor  of  private  wires  of  all  applications  for  piivate  wires;  that  is, 

subject  to  reference  to  the  secretaiy  when  necessary,  566-572  Increasing  applications 

for  private  wires ;  profit  derived,  573-575  Less  increase  of  late,  as  the  business  has 

not  been  pushed,  573,574.  663-665  Employment  of  twenty  clerks  111  the  Special 

Arrangement  Department,  chiefly  for  race  meeting ;  re-arrangement  contemplated  as 

regards  this  service,  576-583  Number  of  clerks  in  the  Intelligence  Department; 

some  re-arrangement  might  be  made  as  regards  this  branch,  583-586. 

Several  sub-sections  in  the  Telegraph  Department,  and  in  witness*  office,  587-590 
New  office  about  to  be  built  at  Glasgow  owing  chiefly  to  the  accession  of  telegraph 

business,  591-593  Comparatively  small  space  required  for  a  telegraph  office ;  doubt 

as  to  the  relative  chaise  for  telegraph  and  post  office  buildings,  594-600  Increase  of 

business  feasible  without  increase  of  staff  or  of  wires,  though  in  some  places  iin  increase 

of  force  may  be  necessary,  601-604  Explanation  as  to  the  proportion  of  established 

and  non-established  cler^,  605-613. 

Efficient^ 
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Paiey,  C.  H,  B.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence) — continued. 

Efficiency  for  the  most  part  of  the  employes  taken  orer  from  the  companies,  614-616 

 Opportunity  for  reduction  of  staff  as  the  manipulntoTs  become  more  experienced, 

and  aa  improved  inBtruments  come  into  use,  617-619.  650-653^  Statement  as  to  the 

number  of  clerks  and  boys  who  leave  the  service  ;  pay  of  the  latter  adverted  to  hereon, 

,  620-629  Similar  rules  for  nomen  and  for  men,  save  tha£  the  former  do  not  attend  at 

night;  equal  amount  of  leave  in  each  case.  630-633  Furtiier  statement  as  to  witness' 

duties,  in  his  absence  on  leave,  being  discharged  by  a  clerk  in  the  next  lower  grade, 
634-643. 

Reason  for  the  lai^e  excera  in  1874-75  of  the  estimate  for  stationery,  645  

Efficiency  of  women  for  tlie  rapid  transmission  of  messages,  646-649  Doubt  as  to 

any  necessity  for  a  scientific  expert  outside  the  office  fur  advisiiii;  upon  the  adoption  of 

new  inventions,  654-662  Recent  alteration  by  which  hotels  and  public-houses  are 

not  allowed  to  have  news  at  press  rates,  666  Room  for  reduction  m  the  commercial 

staff,  667-669  Inexpediency  of  any  large  redaction  or  pensioning  of  staff,  tbe  busi- 

neaa  being  on  the  decrease,  670-677. 

[Second  Examination.1-  Summary  of  the  alterations  and  new  changM  proposed  by  the 

Postmaster  General  in  his  letter  to  ihe  Trensury  of  23rd  December  1875;  3326-3330 

•  Intbmmtion  relative  to  the  rights  and  priviltrges  of  the  press  as  to  the  transmission 

of  tele<>n»m8  at  very  reduced  rales,  the  heavy  loss  incurred  by  the  Post  OHice  in  respect 
of  such  telegrams,  and  the  suggestions  proposed  for  remedying  the  grievance,  3331 

et  ieq.  LBr!:e  extent  to  which  news  meesages  are  sent  at  a  chai^  of  only  ^d.  each, 

3332.  3333-  3340-3343*  3348  Practice  in  regard  to  B*'parate  messages,  delivered 

at  different  times  by  the  Press  Association  or  Central  News,  being  counted  together,  and 
being  charged  only  1 «.  up  to  seventy-five  words  in  the  day,  and  up  to  100  words  in  the 

night,  3334-3339-  3348-  3409-3413  Illustration  of  tbe  very  small  receipt  when 

numerous  race  messages  are  sent  under  the  piesent  system  ol  charge,  3343. 

Notice  given  by  the  Post  Office  to  discontinue  the  system  of  counting  together,  and 

also  tbe  system  of  averages;  explanation  on  the  latter  point,  3344-3347-  Complicated 

accounts  entailed  by  certain  proposals  on  the  part  of  the  Central  News  and  Prt!ss  Asso- 
ciations whereby  separate  deliveries  would  be  paid  for,  3348-3350  Heavy  cost 

entailed  by  the  present  accounts,  consequent  upon jAymenta  in  advance  ;  notice  given 

to  the  associations  on  this  point,  3£5i-3364  Reasons  for  the  proposal  of  tbe  Post 

Office  10  limit  the  charge  of  2  d.  per  copy  to  hand  deliveries,  and  to  charge  t  «.  where 
the  message  is  sent  by  separate  wir^  3355-3369*  3371* 

liOBs  of  about  fiOjOoO  /.  by  the  Post  Office  in  the  past  year  under  the  present  arrange- 
ments as  tn  news  messages ;  illustrations  of  the  loss  in  the  case  of  Hull  and  other  towns, 
3360-3370.  3423  'Shxcb.  greater  increase  in  the  transmission  of  special  news  for  par- 
ticular pnpers,  than  of  ordinary  news  sent  by  the  associations,  3371-3376  Delivery 

of  about  4,000,000  words  yearly  in  the  shape  of  news  messages,  3377. 

Payment  of  500/.  a  year  by  each  of  the  nineteen  newspapers  having  a  special  wire; 

increasing  demand  for  special  wires,  3377-3381  Use  of  the  Stock  Exchange  wires  at 

night  for  special  wires,  3382  Great  majority  of  words  delivered  at  the  erf,  rate  as 

compared  with  the  1  «.  rate,  3383  Numerous  instances  in  wliich  the  nev^s  transmitted 

is  not  used  by  the  papers;  instances  also  of  the  news  being  supplied  only  to  private  sub- 
scribers, and  to  public-houses,  or  tieing  reserved  for  the  proprietor  of  the  piiper,  3385- 

33**7'  350«-36o8'  3626-3543- 

Grounds  upon  which  the  Post  Office  justifies  the  inequality  of  charge  that  would 
apply  in  the  case  of  towns  having  only  one  newspaper  under  the  plan  of  charging  1  s, 

for  the  first  message  and  2  d.  for  each  subsequent  message,  3388-3390  Receipt  of 

55,000/.  for  news  messages  in  1 875,  exclusive  of  g,ooo /.  fur  private  wires,  3391-3397 
—-Considerable  difficulty  under  the  requirement  as  to  supplying  news  to  news-rooms, 

3398-3402. 3416-3418-:  Great  difficulty  also  in  determining  what  is  a  club,  within  the 

meaning  of  the  Act  of  1 868 ;  3403-3405. 

Undue  extension  in  1868  of  the  facilities  formerly  given  to  the  press  by  the  telegraph 

companies,  3406-3408  Large  number  d  words,  including  the  addresses,  sent  for  die 

press  at  the  1  «.  charge,  3409-3413  Profit  from  racing  tdegrams,  except  when  they 

are  sent  at  press  rates.  3414,  3415.  3419-3421  Satisfaction  expressed  with  the 

cha^e  of  500  /.  a  year  for  a  private  wire ;  considerable  [vofit  derived,  3424,  3425.  3469~ 
3^80-— Varying  cost  of  transmitting  messages  to  different  places,  3436-3431  Esti- 
mated profit  of  about  10,000  a  year,  in  lieu  of  a  loss  oi  about  so/Kio  under  tbe 
altered  system  proposed  by  tbe  Postmaster  General,  3432-3436. 

Suggestion  that,  in  order  to  cover  the  present  loss,  the  charge  of  1  «.  be  retained  for 
the  first  news  message,  but  thiit  copies  be  charged  at  a  higher  rate  than  2  d.j  3437-3451 

<  Statement  to  the  effect  that  the  cost  of  the  news  associations  messages  is  about  the 

same  as  it  was  under  the  companies;  increased  workinp;  expenses  of  the  Telegraph  De- 
partment adverted  to  hereon,  3453-3468— —Explanation  as  to  the  department  refusing 

367-  Q  Q  to 
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Pateyy  C.  H.  B,    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence)— «OR/iiuie{f. 
lo  give  special  wireiifor  eiz  months,  though  a  coaaiderable  profit  accmea  from  titifl  source, 
34^360'- 

Objection  to  Ha  beun;  altowaMe  to  use  for  a  aecond  paper  news  sent  along  a  special 

wire,  3j5"9-35i&  Argyment  thut  the  fact  of  some  telegraph  offices  being  mainbtined 

though  they  do  not  at  present  pay  is  no  justification  for  the  non-payin!?  rates  charged  for 

press  messaizes,  36^7-3625'  3^33-3638  Inexpediency  of  a  system  of  Government 

collection  of  news  for  transmission  by  telegraphy  3528, 3539  Large  portion  of  special 

press  telegrams  not  used,  though  paid  for,  3£35-354i* 

Explanation  of  the  course  pursued  as  regards  continuous  counting  when  U>ng  messages 

are  handed  in  at  intervals,  3543-3556  Practice  as  to  rcfusmg  special  messages  of 

Qoo  words  or  more  unless  notice  has  been  given,  3657^5^4  Avera<^e  of  about  1  d, 

ptr  message  as  the  cost  of  delivery;  fallacy  of  a*  statement  that  in  certain  eases  the 

delivery  costs  nothing,  3565~*3573.  3730-3734  Exceptional  circamst>ir(ces  under 

which  some  newapapers  have  not  been  allowed  to  send  for  their  messages,  3573- 
3581. 

Enforcement  of  the  rule  as  to  payment  by  stamps  in  the  case  of  ordinary  telegrams, 

3582,  3583  Further  reference  to  the  pre|>ayment  in  tiic  case  of  press  messages,  by 

nrnns  of  a  deposit,  and  to  the  acconnts  entailed  tiiereby ;  abscnev  of  necessity  for 

aci  ounts  if  each  message  wore  paid  for  when  handed  in,  3584-r35g3  Argument  on 

the  part  of  the  Post  Office  that  the  coneesBtons  granted  to  the  newspapers  and  the  press 
associations  are  not  binding  on  the  department,  and  an  not  laid  down  by  the  Act;  legal 
opinion  taken  to  this  effect,  3593-3609.  3630-3633. 

Important  addition  proposed  to  be  made  to  the  present  charges  to  the  press,  though 

any  sweeping  change  is  disclaimed,  3610-3613  Further  statement  as  to  the  araoaat 

ol  gain  tu  the  departmenr  in  respect  of  the  annual  dtarge  of  500  /.  for  <«ch  special  wire, 

3614-3623  Higher  charge  by  the  companies  than  by  the  Post  Office  for  special 

wires,  3615  Facility  in  carrying  oat  a  different  chaige  for  messages  delivered  by 

hand  in  London  and  for  messages  sent  over  an  additional  wire,  3684-3629.  3747- 
376.> 

Objection  by  the  Post  Office  to  a  uniform  rate  of  a  penny  per  word  as  largely  in- 
creasing the  expense  to  the  public,  36:^9,  364*1       Gronnds  for  objecting  to  a  rate  of 

6rf.  for  twelve  words,  3641-3654.  3664-3670  Average  of  twelve  words  in  the 

addresses;  inexpediency  of  charging  for  addresses  as  tending  to  unduly  shorten  them 
and  to  interfere  with  the  delivery,  3643,  3644.  3655-3663.  3671-3673.  3709-3711— 
Average  of  seventeen  words  in  each  ines&ege,  the  average  of  cost  beingUi/.  pr  91/.; 

examination  as  to  the  data  for  the  latter  estimate,  3^45-3650. 3713*3745  ImporUnt 

increDse  of  local  telegrams  in  London  under  the  present  rate ;  objection  hereon  to  a  rate 
of6<i.;  3664-3676. 

Considerable  abuse  under  the  obligation  of  sendinsr  free  messages  for  certain  railway 

companies;  expediency  of  this  privihge  being  bought  up,  3677-3693  Grounds  for 

the  recommendation  thai  31^,  extra  be  charged  for  every  mesi^age  taken  on  a  railway; 
loss  now  incurred  in  respect  of  such  mepsages,  3694-3704.  3737.  3760-3781  Expla- 
nation as  to  a  telegraph  ofSce  having  been  opened  at  Tarbolton,  in  Ayrshire,  whilst  an 
office  was  refused  at  Catrine,  3705-3708. 

Probable  cost  of  not  let^s  than  1  $.  for  each  message  if  interest  on  capital  and  certain 

other  items  be  taken  into  consideration,  3730-3745  ^ Reduction  of  the  average  cost  if 

ihe  same  staff  and  plant  be  so  ittitised  as  to  do  much  mure  work,  3746  Increase  of 

revenue  by  about  35,000  /.  a  year  if  Government  message*  were  paid  for,  3756-3759 

 L»rge  portion  of  the  railway  messages  not  necessitated  by  the  increase  of  tmffic, 

3760-3764. 

Examination  in  defence  of  the  proposition  timt  an  extra  charge  be  made  for  messages 

after  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  lor  Sunday  message?,  3782-3833  Pressure  oy 

the  Treasury  upon  the  P«>st  Office  to  make  the  Telegraph  Department  a  source  of  revraue 
instead  of  loss;  reference  hereon  to  ttie  preamble  of  the  Act  of  1868,  and  the  question 

of  facilities  to  the  public,  3783.  379o~3798>  3827-3833  -PmctACb  now  in  fiH-ce  as  to 

an  extra  charge  being  mads  for  night  und  Sunday  messages ;  t^portunities  of  the  public 
for  sending  such  messages,  3799-3836, 

[Third  Exnmination.] — Further  statement  as  to  the  Pt»st  Office  having  power  under 
the  Telegraph  Act  to  alter  the  arrangement  with  the  press  as  to  running  the  words 
t'igether  and  as  to  averaging;  letter  from  Mr.  Lovell  in  October  1869  adrerted  to 
'  hereon,  4884-4888-^ — Large  loss  l>y  gratuitous  messages,  especially  in  the  case  of  sport- 
ing messages;  amendment  required  in  this  r«(pect,  4889-4891  finprmoas  labonr  in- 
volved in  accounting  under  the  present  anangement  with  the  press  associations,  4892, 

4893  Great  economy  of  clerical  labour  by  the  prepayment  of  each  press  ntes.-«ge 

v^en  handed  in,  489S-4897. 

Several  omissions  in  Mr.  Lovell'g  calculations  as  to  the  relative  charges  and  expenses 
of  the  companies  and  of  the  Post  Office  in  respect  of  press  news ;  luge  increase  of  coat 

since 
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jPatey,  C  ff,  B.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence) — continued. 

since  the  transfer  oa  the  score  of  delivery^  kc,  4898, 4899  Reduced  profit  from 

spfcial  wires  if  awinteQance  and  way-kave  were  charged,  4^9.  ^i^H  6^0^  ^^1^^ 

nation  as  to  tfae  relatiTe  pay  to  the  companies  and  to  the  Post  Office  &r  ihe  transmis^'ion 
of  pi'et>s  news;  inaccurate  stateneol  by  Mr,  Sauodera  on  this  point,  4900-4902.  4996- 

5001  Inaccuracy  of  a  statement  by  Mr.  Taylor  tbat  he  used  to  obtain  a  colatno  of 

news  by  telegraph  for  abouti  1.  1  s,,  4903-4905.  5103-5106. 

Further  reference  to  the  extent  to  wUich  the  automatic  inotraroeDt  is  used  in  the  trans- 
mission of  news,  4906  Large  saving  of  expense,  estimated  at  3,000    by  stopping  the 

supplies  to  hotels ;  increase  on  the  other  hand  in  the  private  messages  to  hotels,  4907, 

4908.  5084-5091  Reasons  for  stoppins;  the  supplies  to  weekly  newspapers  except  on 

the  day  before  publication,  4909.  4943,  4944  Few  complaints  made  as  to  the  mode 

of  transmission  of  news,  4910  tSmall  reduction  of  messengers  feasible  if  the  papers 

collected  iheir  own  news,  491 1,  4912. 

Objection  to  the  ti'anaocisaion  of  news  at  intervala,  ?o  that  there  may  be  h  ss  break  in 
the  service,  491 3  Dissent  fmn  the  view  ti>at  tlie  Post  Office  would  benefit  by  supply- 
ins:  to  private  persons  at  press  rates,  4914  Disapproval  of  the  Post  Office  being  the 

colleetor  of  news  for  tnosnrissiMi,  491  &— Injury  to  the  anaUer  papers  if  the  press 
■wtte  free  to  fiA  np  private  vrireai,  4916. 

Ejiaoiination  in  detail  in  further  reierence  to  the  case  of  Hull,  and  the  actual  Lisa  iii- 
currefl  in  i«&peet  of  prevs  news;  admisfion  as  to  tliis  being  an  exceptional  case,  4947- 

4923.  5012-5015.  5147-5149  Explanation  to  be  given  whenever  there  is  a  ditference 

of  expense  between  different  offices  doing  the  same  amount  of  work,  4923,  4924  

Conclusion  that  the  amount  of  press  news  wrold  be  much  reduced  if  ihe  rates  were 
raised,  much  of  the  news  now  going  into  &e  waste  paper  basket,  4935-4927.  5092- 
5100. 

Opinion  tliat  the  copy  rate  roiy  be  raised  so  as  not  to  hurt  the  small  newspapers, 

4938-4930  Confusion  apprehended  by  applying  the  aervice  system  to  private  mea- 

sases,  4913  Small  increase  since  1873  in  tfae  anooat  aniMnt  paid  by  the  Press 

Association,  4^2— — PrtfCfsely  simitar  nKide  of  dettrery  of  sportiag  and  presK  messages, 
4933. 

Proportionate  loss  in  1870  and  in  1875  upon  press  nenr  in  relation  to  the  quantity 

sent ;  much  smaller  lops  in  the  foraMr  year,  4934-494a  Loss  U»  the  Post  Office  under 

the  system  of  sending  at  cheap  rates  news  wliicti  is  often  tbroipn  aside,  4945-4949  

Use  of  the  Wlieatstone  automatic  in  only  twenty-two  towns  for  news  purposes,  4950, 
4960. 

ApptebMded  loss  to  the  reMuiie  by  a  aystem  of  ten  -sr  twelve  wvrda  for  6  tL,  even  if 

confined  to  the  large  towns,  4952-4957  I>ottbi  as  to  theexpedieney  of  Curtlier  fecilitles 

to  the  pabUc  as  r^^rds  clerks  being  called  up  at  any  hour  of  tb«  niglH  to  send  telegrams, 

4958-49t)3  Further  inJbrmation  relative  to  the  charge  represented  by  Government 

or  public  messages;  there  is  no  accoynt  of  iSie messages  on  postal  service,  49Q4-^74> 

Practice  uf  payment  to  the  ridlvay  companies  for  the  irav^ing  expenses  of  linemen; 

few  persons  to  whom  passes  are  given,  4975-4981  Difficulty  in  some  caues  as  ref^ards 

the  erection  of  telegraphs  on  private  property;  a  compulsory  power  in  the  matter  is 

hardly  required,  4982-4995  Instances  of  newspapers  harit^  been  asked  to  make  up 

the  loss  incurred  through  keeping  offices  open  for  them  beyond  the  usual  hours,  5003, 

go04  Adrantage  s^ll  possessed  by  Mr.  Saunders  on  the  score  of  averages,  5005 — — • 

Readiness  of  the  Post  Office  to  give  facilities  for  trying  in  a  coart  of  taw  the  qoestioa  as 
to  the  system  of  oonnth^,  5006-501 1. 

Examination  to  the  effect  that  the  loss  on  the  telegraph  service,  over  and  above  the 
loss  on  press  telegrams,  does  not  necessarily  accrue  upon  the  mesiages  sent  by  the  puUic, 
and  that  it  is  net  proposed  to  apply  the  same  alterations  to  the  latter  as  to  the  former, 

5056-5081.5146  Explanations  viib  further  refereace  to  the  calculated  saving  of 

about  3,000  1.  in  respect  of  delivery  of  news  at  hotels  and  publi<;  liousea,  5107  '5122  

Statement  as  to  the  Post  Office  not  supplying  news  to  the  North  Western  Hotel  at  Livei^ 
pool,  5123-5127. 

Obligation  under  the  Act  to  supply  clubs  ai  press  rates,  5128,  5129  Alterations 

proposed  as  regarda  multiple  messages ;  difference  already  made  m  respect  uf  speciid 

messages,  5iSO~5i3S  Explanaticm  as  lo  the  long  liae  econpted  by  messages  between 

Aberdeen  and  Livcipool  and  A^cbe^er,  5136-5140— —Dd^r  in  the  trsnemissioo  of 
messfiges  between  Greenciek  and  Glasgow  owing  to  the  pfCM  of  wurk,  5141,  5142 
Proposal  as  regards  the  copy  rate  to  make  the  charge  1  a.  in  ihe  case  of  extra  towns, 
5150. 

Pennon**   Inexpediency  of  any  large  reduction  of  pensioning  of  tel^aphic  staff,  the  busi- 
ness bemg  oa  the  damue,  raleg  670-677. 
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Peiutoff  «— conti  n  ued. 

Explanation  aa  to  there  being  fifty-seven  inKpeciora  and  linemen  in  receipt  of  pensions 
from  the  Post  OflSce^  owing  to  certain. provisions  of  the  Act  of  i808,  Cfraves  1310-1314 

 Saving  to  the  Post  Office  on  the  score  ot  pensions  by  the  employment  of  Royal 

En^iineeis,  ib.  1373.  1381  Inability  of  the  Post  Office  10  avoid  pensioning  some  of 

the  RtaflP  of  the  old  companies,  though  work  could  have  been  found  for  them,  ib*  1571, 
1572. 

Inexpediency  of  any  attempt  to  employ  redundant  engineer  officers  for  a  time  in  im- 
parting techniw  knowledge  to  others,  insteud  of  pensioning  them  at  once,  Graoes  4709- 
4713- 

Table  showing  the  amount  of  snlary  paid  to  officers  of  the  Post  Office  who  were  super- 
annuated in  the  year  1874,  the  amount  of  superannuation  awarded,  and  the  proporUon 
which  the  latter  bore  to  the  salary,  £!v,  p.  Q4R. 

Pillar  Bmees,   Suggestions  for  the  collection  and  delivery  of  telegrams  by  means  of  pilhir 
boxes,  frequently  cleared,  Maniejiore  4777-4779-  4796-4802.  4850. 

Pneumaiie  Tubes,    Extensive  system  of  pneumatic  tubes  in  London  and  other  large  towns, 

Winter  939,  940  Diameter,  mode  of  construction,  and  cost  of  these  tubes;  way  in 

which  the  messages  are  forwarded,  ib,  941-946  Large  and  costly  tubes  necessary  for 

the  transmission  of  letters,  ib.  945  Economy  of  the  tubes  for  the  transmission  of 

messages  for  a  distance  of  two  miles  or  so ;  difficulties  beyond  such  distance,  ib,  946- 
96>- 


Success  of  pneumatic  tubes  in  Liverpool  nnd  Manchester,  Graves  I465-I467  ^1 

advnntage  of  pneumatic  tubes  when  the  distance  is  over  a  mile,  ib.  1468,  1469, 

Very  few  local  messages  sent  through  the  pneumatic  tubes;  extensive  ramification  of 

tubes  iiece8>ary  for  the  puipose,  Fischer  2229,  2230.  2240-3244  Successful  worich^ 

of  pneumaiie  tubes  in  Berlin,  Von  Chauvin  2t)53-2()o6. 

Question  considered  whether  pneumatic  tubes  mi^bt  not  be  largely  used  for  the  tran»- 
mission  of  letters  in  towns;  considerable  expense  involved,  ^o^oii  2789-2795.3^9- 

S944  Lai^e  proportion  of  transinitied  messages.;  reduction  in  this  respect  by 

pneumatic  tunes  as  regards  only  local  messages,  ib.  3099-3101. 

Particulars  relative  to  the  working  of  the  pneumatic  tube  between  Charing  Cross  and 
the  Central  Station  ;  question  considered  hereon  whether  there  might  not  be  a  large  in- 
crease of  facilitifS  to  the  public  by  means  of  pneumatic  tubes,  Stow  3301-3313.  3314— 

3325. 

Advocacy  of  a  lai^  extension  of  the  pneumatic  system  in  London,  for  the  purpose  of 
local  telegraphs  at  a  cheap  rate;  sugeestions  as  to  1  he  form  of  extension  desirable  nt 

Charing  Cross  and  elsewhere,  JoAnWoit  4622-4624.  4654,4655  Important  saviuff  of 

clerical  labour  by  means  of  pneumRtio  tubes,  ib.  4635,  4626.  4665  Cust  of  about 

30,000  L  for  twenty  miles  of  lubes  mdiating  from  Charing  Cross,  H,  4659. 

Conclusions  of  the  Committee  fkvourable  to  the  extension  of  pneumatic  tubes  in  laiige 
■  towns,  Bep,  ix. 

Postal  Surveyors,   See  Survej/ors. 

Postmasters.  Doubt  as  to  the  accuiacy  of  a  statement  that  some  provincial  postmasters 
have  ample  time  at  their  disposnl  to  control  the  telegraph  operations  in  their  districts, 
Tilley  133-126  Explanation  that  the  postmasters  at  Glasgow,  Liverpool,  and  Man- 
chester act  as  surveyors  for  their  respective  towns,  but  not  lor  the  separate  post  towns 
adjacent;  objection  to  their  acting  as  surveyors  for  the  latter  also,  ib.  343-352. 

Doubt  as  to  any  abuse  under  the  practice  whereby  Members  of  Parliament  nominate 
to  postmasterships  in  small  towns,  lilUy  353-356. 

Objection  to  an  extension  to  Birmingham,  and  other  lai^e  towns,  of  the  system  at 
Glasgow,  Manchester,  and  Liverpool,  whereby  the  postmaster  acts  as  surveyor,  TiUey 
357-366. 

Preece,  William  Henry.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Extensive  experience  of  witness  as 
a  Telegraph  Engineer;  he  is  now  in  charge  of  the  Post  Office  Southern  Division,  1590- 

1593  Official  report  by  witiirss,  jointly  with  Mr.  Graves,  upon  the  Telegraph  Service, 

1594  Concurrence  expressed  in  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Graves,  1595. 

Improvement  if  there  were  not  so  complete  a  separation  between  the  engineering  and 

commercial  departments,  1596  Advantage  of  technical  instruction  of  the  clerks,  and 

of  the  schools  of  telegraphy  being  utilised  in  Uiis  direction,  1597-1601. 

Summary  of  tbe  chief  causes  of  the  increased  expense  of  working  the  telegraphs  unce 
their  transler  to  the  Post  Office,  1602— Belative  office  hours  under  the  companies 

and 
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Preeettj  HUliam  Henry.   (Analysis  of  his  Evidence) — eonlmued. 

and  under  the  Post  Office;  increase  of  expense  on  this  score.  l603.  1615-1619.  1631- 

1636.  167-2-1674  Unnecessarily  Ur^e  employment  of  manipulalorg  as  supervisors,  or 

as  ''walking:  gentlemen";  good  service  rendered  hy  this  daas,  though  the  number 
diould  be  reduced,  i6o3.  1620-1626. 

Enhanced  expense  in  the  endeavour  to  attain  too  high  an  ideal  in  swi(%nesB  of  trans- 
mission ;  limited  extent  to  which  transmission  might  be  (Relayed,  witboat  serious  damage 

to  the  pnblic,  and  with  economical  result,  16012-16)4.  1654-1663  Considerable 

expense  in  respect  of  porterage  or  delivery,  which  wus  formerly  a  source  of  income^ 
1602.  1627-1929  Specially  heavy  loss  inflicted  by  the  pre»  arrangements,  1C02. 

Endeavour  made  to  occupy  not  more  than  half  an  hour  in  transmission  between  any 

two  places  in  England,  1603,  1604.  1630  Allowance  nf  201.  a  day  for  witoess* 

traveiline:  expenses.  1637-1640  Proliable  saving  of  about  6,000/.  a  year  by  the  pro- 
posed reduction  of  flOy-eight  employes,  1641-1646  Full  occupation  of  the  clerks' 

time  during  the  three  busy  hours  of  the  day  (from  ten  to  ,one^,  bnt  not  subsequently ; 
obstacles,  however,  to  any  considerable  reduction  uf  clerical  staff,  1648*1658. 

Room  for  reform  in  the  central  station,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  1664,  1665  Opinion 

that  the  special  arraii^ementA  system  is  an  expensive  luxury,  166B  Efficiency  of  the 

service  under  the  Post  Office,  though  it  may.  not  be  so  economical  as  it  was  under  the 
-  companies,  i667-i67i> 

Press  Rates: 


1.  ExplantUiom  on  the  part  of  the  Post  Office  as  to  the  Rates  now  in  foree, 

and  as  to  the  System  of  Averages  and  Coniintunts  Counting. 

2.  BepresentatiottS  on  the  part  of  the  Press  in  defence  gemeraify  of  the 

present  Arrangement. 

3.  Loss  incurred  by  the  Post  Office  under  the  present  System, 

4.  Exceptions  taken  to  the  foregoing  Conclusion. 

6,  Unfair  advantage  to  the  Provincial  Press,  as  compared  with  the 
*'  Times  and  other  Lon4on  Papers,  by  the  duplication  of  Origiwd 
diatter  at  Cheap  Rates,  to*d  by  the  operation  of  News  Agencies, 

6.  System  of  A ccount  and  Payment;  Labour  involved,  and  Amendment 

required. 

7.  Increased  Amount  of  News  Jiow  sent  by  Telegraph;  Gross  Revenue  derived, 

8.  Question  as  to  much  of  the  News  transmitted  at  Cheap  Rates  being 

improperly  used,  or  not  used  at  all. 

9.  Sungestious  by  the  Post  Office  for  Re^adjustmeni  and  Increase  of 

Hates. 

10.  Contemplated  discontinuance  of  the  System  of  Averages  and  ConOnuout 

Counting. 

1  ] .  Evidence  in  support  of  the  principle  of  Remunerative  Press  Rates. 

12.  Obieetions  on  the  part  of  the  Press  to  the  Alterations  and  Increased 

Re^s  proposed  by  the  Post  Office. 

13.  Amendment  required  tts  regards  GratmUoue  Messages, 

14.  Speciid  or  Private  Wires. 

1 6.  Question  of  supplying  News  to  private  Persons  at  Press  Rates, 

16.  Collection  and  Deiivery  of  News, 

17.  O^ratim  of  former  and  present  Rates  as  regards  Provineial  NewS' 

papers. 

18.  System  of  Supply  to  Weekly  Papers. 


20.  Conblmions  awi  RecommenHations  of  the  Committee. 

1.  Explanations  on  the  part  of  the  Post  Office  as  to  the  Rates  now  in  foree,  and 
as  to  the  System  of  Avenges  and  Continuous  Counting: 

Information  reladve  to  the  undue  rights  and  privileges  of  the  press  as  to  the  trans- 
mission of  telegrams  at  very  reduced  rates,  Patey  3331  et  seq.  Large  extent  to  which 

news  messages  are  sent  at  a  charge  of  only  id.  each,  ib.  3332,  3333.  3340-3343.  3348 
PracUce  in  regard  to  separate  messages  delivered  at  different  times,  by  the  Press 
Association  or  Central  News,  being  counted  together,  and  being  charged  only  1  <.  up  to 
seventy-five  words  in  the  daj,  and  up  to  100  words  in  the  night,  ib.  3334-^339.  3348. 

3409-3413  Great  majonty  of  words  delivered  at  the  'id,  copy  rat^  as  compared  with 

the  1 «.  rate,  ib,  3383. 

Undue  extension,  in  1868,  of  the  facilities  formerly  given  to  the  press  by  the  tel^raph 

companies,  Patey  3406-3408  Further  reference  to  the  lar^e  number  of  words, 

including  the  addresses,  sent  for  the  press  at  the  is.  oharge,  ib.  3409-3413  Explana- 
tion of  the  counte  pursued,  as  regards  oontinnoua  counting*  when  long  mesai^es  are 
handed  in  at  iniervals,  ib,  3543-3556. 
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JpRESa  Bates — ctmtinued. 

1.  Expianmtiev*  on  the  part  of  the  PMt  Offia,  ^ — «ontifkued. 

Relative  payment  to  the  companies  and  to  the  Post  Office,  for  the  tmnsmission  of 
press  news;  inaccurate  statement  by  Mr.  Saunders  on  this  point,  Patetf  4900-4903. 
499^-6^01  Advantage  kUII  possessed  by  Mr.  SnuDders  on  tne  score  of  avemges,  .t'A. 

2.  JReprtfentatums  0*  the  part  of  the  Preu  in  dtftnoe  geueraliy  of  the  yraent 

ArvangemaUB: 

Investigation  on  the  part  of  newspaper  proprietors,  in  1868  as  to  the  cost  of  trans- 
minioa  hy  the  oompnnies,  Tayhr  3854,  3655'— -Cererul  noj^tiationt  subsequently 
with  the  Post  OfBce,  the  latter  agreeing  that  the  new  charges  ^oald  be  based  upon  the 
old,  and  that  the  press  shoold  not  be  lowers  by  the  dian^e,  ti.  385&-386S.  3874,  387o> 

3900^902  Conclusion  m  to  tbe  Post  Office  not  htiviac  lotted  to  the  tran&missioa  of 

Dews  as  a  source  (pf  iarg^ revenue;  staiement  bj  Mr.  Scadauore  to  thn  effcci,  V*.  3861^ 

3863  Belief  aa  to  ihe  charges  being  is  or  13  per  cent,  higher  wnder  the  present 

system,  ih.  3883-3886. 

Data  for  l^e  conclusion  that  tlie  paytnent  to  the  companies  was  at  the  rate  of  s«.  7if. 
per  1,000  words,  including  collection  as  well  as  transmission,  whilst  tbe  present  payment 

is  at  tiie  rate  of       \od,  for  transmidsion  only, /^uue// 3934-393P  Several  grounds 

for  objecting  to  an  alteration  of  the  system  of  counting  and  averaging,  ih.  3956-3960  

Series  of  conferences  with  the  Pnst  (Jffice  before  the  adoption  of  the  system  of  averages, 
which  has  been  in  operaiion  for  eix  years,  I'A.  3956. 

Conclusion  as  to  the  news  puppty  by  the  compames  havii^  been  made  on  the  principle 

of  continuooe  counting.  ZoosU  4018-4081  Argument  jhai  the  Act  clearly  provides  for 

continuous  countiog;  appeal  to  the  law  courts  if  tbe  Aot  be  di0erentl7  interpreted  by 
the  Post  Office,  rt.'^4«»«2,  4023. 

Witness,  who  is  proprietor  of  the  Centra!  News  Ass'»ciation,  took  part  in  the  original 
negotiations  with  the  Post  Office,  which  terminated  in  the  present  press  rates,  Saundert 

4026-4039.4086-4089  Calculation  that  the  co«t  for  labour  m  transmitting  l,ooo 

words  by  f^pecial  wire  is  1  s.  6d.,  ib.  4039-4043  Great  convenieAce  of  the  system  of 

continuous  counting  of  different  messnges  up  to  seventy-five  words  for  ic,  ib.  4046- 
4049. 

Communications  on  the  part  of  the  Provincial  Newspaper  Society  with  Mr.  Scoda- 
morf,  in  186R,  as  to  the  rates  for  press  telegriims ;  eventual  agreement  on  the  part  of  the 
Post  Office  to  the  rates  now  in  force,  Harper  4156-4164. 

3.  Ia>$s  incurred  by  the  Poet  Of^e  under  the  present  System : 

Specially  heavy  loss  inflicted  by  tlie  press  arraugementB,  JVeece  1602  Un- 

remunerative  character  of  tbe  ekiating  rates,  Hoheon  3113-31 19. 

Loan  of  about  3o,oooi.  by  tbe  Poet  Office  in  the  past  year  Hodcr  the  present  arrange- 
ments as  to  news  messages ;  illustratione  of  the  tusa  in  the  case  of  Hull  and  other  towns, 

3360-3370.  3433  Orotmds  for  tbe  conclasioa  that  the  present  rates  for  press 

news  show  a  loss  0)  about  700/.  a  year  in  the  eaee  of  Hall,  ib.  3366-3369. 

Statement  to  the  effect  that  the  cost  of  tbe  news  SASociations'  messages  is  about  the 
same  as  it  was  under  the  companies;  increased  working  expenses  of  the  Telegraph  De- 
partment adverted  to  hereon,  Patetf  3452-3468— Argament  that  the  fact  of  some 
•  telegraph  offices  being  maintained,  though  they  do  not  at  present  pay,  is  no  justificaUon 
for  the  non-paying  rates  chained  for  press  messages,  ih.  3517-3535.  3633-3638. 

Assumption  that  the  statements  and  figunes  of  the  Post  Office  are  correct  as  to  the 
loss  now  mcurred  in  respect  of  news  telegrams;  witness  has  not  examined  the  accounts, 
Macdonald  4334.  4338-4366* 

Several  omissions  in  Mr.  LoveHV  catcntstTcfis  as  to  the  relative  charges  niid  expenses 
of  the  companies  and  of  ihe  Post  Office  in  respect  of  press  news ;  large  increase  of  cost 

since  the  tran^ler  on  tbe  Rcore  of  delivery,  &c.,  PeUey  4898^  4899  Examinatipa  in 

detail  in  fiirther  reference  to  the  case  of  Hull,  and  the  actual  loss  inciirred  in  respect  of 
press  news;  admission  as  to  tUs  bring  an  excqiCional  case,  ih.  4917^933.  5012-5015. 
5147-^149. 

Proportionate  loss,  in  1870  and  in  1875,  upon  press  news  in  relation  to  the  qnantit|r 

sent;  much  smaller  loss  in  the  former  year,  Patejt  4984-494S  Loss  to  tbe  Poat 

Office  under  the  system  of  sending,  at  cheap  rales,  news  which  is  often  thrown  aside,  tft. 

4.  Mxceptiom  taken  to  the  foregoing  Conclusion  : 

Opimon  that  tlie  o»lcHlMioiiB  of  tbe  Post  Office  are  foooded  on  a  wrong  basis,  wid 
that  there  should  be  no  increase  of  charge,  Lovell  3932, 3933>  394s — —Statement  fmr- 
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Fhess  Hates — continued. 

4.  £sceptions  iaktn  in  Aforegoing  Cmchuion — conttnDed. 

porting  to  show  that,  n  the  special  wires  nmke  a  ppofit,  the  transnnsgion  of  uewt 

generaHy  ehonld  show  a  profit,  iowf^  3940-3945  Culculation  to  the  effect  that  there 

-  is  no  undue  loss  on  {m-cbs  triegtams,  as  compared  with  the  loss  on  telegrams  generally, 

^-  3978-3987- 

Calculation  that  there  iff  a  profit  of  about  50/.  instead  of  a  loss  of  about  700 /.on  press 
•telegrams  to  Bull,  Smmifr*  4092-4099  Belief  as  to  the  fallacy  of  the  official  esti- 
mates of  cust;  economy  with  which  private  telegraphs  may  be  worked,  t&.  4134-4140 

 Conclusion  as  to  tlie  rates  charged  by  the  companies  having  been  profitable,  ib.  4145- 

4148. 

Argument  that  if  the  present  news  rates  be  attended  with  a  loss  to  the  Post  Office, 
tl>e  press,  as  being  of  national  importance  and  as  a  vehicle  of  education,  is  entitled  to 
conceitsion  in  the  matter,  Harper  4176-41I51,  4188-4217. 

A.  Unfair  aiiva*tage  te  Ae  Provincial  Press,  as  compared  with  the  "  Times**  arid 
oiher  London  Papers^  by  the  dttplieaium  of  Original  Matter  at  Cheap  Rates, 
and.  bjf  the  operatioH  of  News  Agencies : 

Explanation  that  witness,  though  on  the  staff  of  the  "  Times,'*  does  not  specially 
ap^mnr  on  Iiehalf  of  that  paper  on  the  present  occasion,  Macdonald  ^228.  4327-433 

 Way  in  which  newspapers  which  receive  duplicate  matter  at  the  2d.  copy  rate  are 

placed  at  an  unfair  advanta^  hs  compared  with  papers  which  pay  the  K.  rat^si. 

4235>  4336.  4386-4391  Tendency  of  the  systt-m  of  dnplicate  messages  at  very  low 

rotes  to  arrest  the  growth  of  special  telegrams ;  lai^e  and  increasing  revenue  from  the 

latter  t^ource,  id.  4«37-4239.  44.52-4455  Lars;ely  increasing  revenue  also  from 

or^inaJ  tel^^rams,  at  the  rate  of  1  <■  for  100  words,  ib.  4938,  4239. 

Way  in  which  news  agencies  tend  to  cltcck  the  originality  of  newspapers  throughout 
the  (  outitry  ;  increase  on  tlie  other  hand  of  special  telegrams  and  private  wires,  Macdo* 
««W  4240^4243.  426o-4«63.  4356-4358.  4365-4371 — ^Statement  as  to  the  "Times" 
and  4^ier  papers  being  liable  to  excessive  charge  for  duplicate  matter  under  the  present 
system ;  arlmjasioa  M  to  diis  practice  being  excet)tional,  ib.  4244-4347.  4379-4378. 

4386-4:191.  4432.  4457-4462.  4473-4478  Expediency  of  those  messages  being 

clearly  marked  as  duplicates  which  are  ehai^sd  at  tne  ^d.  copy  rate,  ib.  4244.  4251. 

Unfairness  when  news  collected  at  great  expense  by  the  "Times"  and  other  leading 
papers,  is  at  once  scattered  all  over  the  country  for  the  use  oflocal  papers  under  a 
system  of  rates  un remunerative  tu  the  State,  Macdonald  424H,  4249  Approval  of  the 

change  proposed  as  regards  duplicate  messages,  whereby  the  recipients  though  situated 
in  different  towns  shall  be  on  the  lull  rate;  opinion  moreover  that  all  duplicate  messages 

should  be  at  the  same  rate  as  the  original  message,  ib.  4250-4255  Original  chiiracter 

of  the  "Tittles"  aew8;'douStEU  to  the  2d.  rate  having  ever  been  paid,  ib.  4264,  4265. 

Examination  as  to  the  influence  on  public  o;>inion  by  means  of  telegrams  under  the 
present  system ;  responsibility  of  tlie  nexvspaper  rather  than  of  the  newsa^nt  in  the 

matter,  Macdonald  4268-4284  Respect*  in  which  public  opinion  may  not  be  infla- 

•enced  in  the  same  way  by  the  publication  of  original  matter  in  tht^  "  Times,"  und  by  its 
subsequent  publication  in  country  papers,  4285-4293. 

Absence  of  any  feeling  of  rivalry  or  jealousy  between  the  metropolitan  and  provincial 

papers,  Afac<joRaAf  4898,  4299  Exception  further  taken  however  to  the  practice  of 

locd  disseminAtion  of  news  extracted  from  the  "  Times,"  and  collected  by  the  latter  at 

great  expense,      4300-4310.  4318-4321.  4406-4422  Small  quantity  or  compass 

•of  the  news  supplied  by  lieuter  as  comjmred  with  that  disseminated  by  press  associa- 
tions, ib,  4358-4366' 

More  prejudicial  effect  of  an  increase  of  rates  as  r^ards  small  country  papers  than  as 

regards  the  "Times,"  Maedonald  4431-4435  Prejudice  to  the  circulation  of  the 

"  Times  "  by  reason  of  important  news  tberein  being  promptly  drculated  to  provincial 
towns,  where  it  is  locally  published  before  copies  of  the  "Times**  can  be  received,  i£.  4436- 
4460.  4467-4472. 

Interference  to  some  extent  with  the  circulation  of  the  second  edition  of  the  "  Times*' 

tlwough  extracts  being  published  by  the  "  Echo,**  Sic,  Macdonald  4463-4466  System 

of  pnsses  by  which  dishonest  chatges  by  correspondents  for  duplicate  mesi^ages  may  be' 
checked,  ib.  4473-4476. 

41.  System  of  Accouut  and  Payment;  Labour  imlaed  amd  Jmendmetit  required: 

Accounts  entailed  by  certain  proposals  0:1  the  part  of  the  Central  HfeW'i  and  Press 

Associations  whereby  separate  deliveries  would  be  paid  far,  Pateg  3348-3350  Heavy 

cost  entailed  by  the  present  accounts,  consequent  upoa  the  pcadice  as  to  deposits  or 
payments  in  advance ;  notice  given  to  the  associations  oa  this  point,  ib,  3351-3354- 

357.  Q  Q  4  Farther 
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6.  Stfttem  of  Account  and  Payment ;  Labour  ww^ed,  ^c— continued. 

Furlher  rel'erence  to  the  prepayment  in  the  case  of  press  measles  by  means  of  a 
deposit,  and  to  the  accounts  entailed  thereby;  absence  of  necessity  for  accounts  if  each 
message  were  paid  for  when  himded  in,  Patey  35**4-3693— r-  Deposit  of  1,500/.  by  the 
Press  Association  and  of  1,000/.  by  the  Central  News,  ib.  3585-3589. 

Modification  desirable  and  feasible  so  as  to  obviate  the  alleged  cost  of  3,000/.  a  year 

for  Post  Ortice  Recounts  in  reference  to  the  news  associations,  Lovell  3988-3990  

Facility  ot  greatly  simplifying  the  Post  Office  accounts  for  press  messages,  said  to  cost 
3,000/.  a  yoir;  suggestions  hereon,  Saunders  4056-4058.4074-4085. 

Enormous  labour  involved  in  accounting  under  the  present  arrangement  with  the  Press 

Associations,  Patey  4892, 4893  Grtat  ecununiy  of  clerical  labour  by  the  prepayment 

of  each  press  message  when  handed  in,  ib,  4894-4897. 

7.  Increased  Amount  qf  News  now  Mcnt  by  Telegraph;  Gross  Revenue  derioed : 

Much  greater  increase  in  the  transmisfion  of  special  news  for  particular  papers  than 

of  ordinary  newd  sent  by  the  associations,  Patey  3371-3376  Delivery  of  about 

4,000,000  wurds  yeaily  in  the  shape  of  news  messages,  ib.  3377  rReceipt  of  55,000/. 

for  news  uiessa^eM  in  1H75,  exclusive  of  9,000/.  for  private  wires,  i6.  33^1-3397— - 
Smfldt  increase  since  1873  in  the  annual  amount  paid  by  >he  Press  Association,  16.493s. 

8.  Qimtion  as  to  much  of  the  News  transmitted  at  Cheap  Bates  being  improperhf 

used,  or  not  used  at  all:  . 

Numerous  instances  in  which  the  news  transmitted  is  not  used  by  the  papers; 
instances  also  of  the  news  bein^  supplied  only  to  piivate  subscribers  and  to  public- 
housctt,  or  being  reserved  for  the  proprietor  of  the  paper,  Patey  3385-3387.  3502-3508. 
35'^6-3542  Large  portion  of  spL'Ctul  pn^ss  telegrams  not  used,  though  paid  for,  ib. 

3535-354 

Statement  in  dental  of  the  allegations  that  the  news  associations  transmit  a  large 

number  of  useless  messages  to  the  local  paper;:,  Saunders  4059-4064  Partieulars  as 

to  the  inotie  of  selection  of  the  Miews  supplied  by  witnehs'  aasoeiation  to  the  provincial 
papers,  ib.  4065-4070. 

Conclusion  that  the  amount  of  press  news  wnold  be  much  reduced  if  the  rates  were 
raised,  much  of  the  news  now  going  into  the  waste  pap^r  basket,  Patey  4925-^927. 
5092-5100. 

9.  SuygestloMs  by  the  Post  Office  for  a  Re-adfustment  and  Increase  of  Bates : 

Increase  suggested  in  prc^  rate.^,  \he2d.  copy  rate  for  ditferent  towns  being  alto- 
gether unremunerative,  i?bi<0H  2765-2768. 

Reasons  for  the  proposal  of  the  Post  Office  to  limit  the  charge  of  nd.  per  copy  to 
hand  deliveries,  and  to  cliarge  1  s.  where  the  messa^re  is  sent  by  separate  wire,  Patey 

3.355-3359*  337*  Grounds  upon  which  the  Post  Office  justifies  the  inequality  of 

charge  that  would  apply  in  the  c>ise  of  towns  havinj;  only  one  newspaper  under  the  plan 
of  charging  \s.  for  the  first  message,  and  2d.  for  each  subsequent  message,  ib,  3388- 
3390. 

Estimated  profit  of  about  10,000/.  a  year,  in  lieu  of  a  loss  of  about  20,000/.  under  the 

altered  system  proposed  by  the  Postnuistfr  General,  Patey  3432-3436  Further 

su^ge^tion  that  in  order  to  cover  the  present  loss  the  charge  of  l  <.  be  retained  for  the 
first  news  message,  but  that  copies  be  chained  at  a  higher  rate  tlian  id.,  ib.  3437-345I. 
6'3o-5»35.  515"- 

Important  addition  proposed  to  be  made  to  the  present  chaises  to  the  press,  though 

any  sweeping  change  is  disclaimed,  Patey  3610-3613  Opinion  (hat  the  copy  rate 

mav  be  raised  so  as  not  to  hurt  the  small  newspapers,  ib.  492&-4g30. 

Examination  to  the  efiect  that  the  loss  on  the  telegraph  service,  over  and  above  the 
loss  nn  the  press  telegrams,  does  not  necessaiily  accrue  upon  Uie  messages  sent  by  the 
public,  arid  that  it  is  not  proposed  to  apply  the  same  alteration  to  tlie  latter  as  to  the 
former,  Patey  5056-5081.  5146. 

Grounds  fur  the  conclusion  that  there  is  no  injustice  to  the  press  in  the  proposal  for 
an  additional  charge  of  30,000/.  out  of  a  total  annual  loss  of  55,000 /.  now  incurred, 
Blackwood  5301-5306, 5358-5362. 

10.  Contemplated  diseontinuanee  of  the  J^stem  of  Averages  and  CotUumeift 

Counting : 

Notice  given  by  the  Post  Office  to  discontinue  the  system  of  counting  together,  and 

also  the  system  of  averages;  explanation  on  the  latter  point,  -j^afey  3344-^347  

Argument  on  the  pan  of  the  Post  Office  that  the  concessions  granted  to  the  newspapers 

and 
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10.  Contemplated  Discontinuance  of  the  Syttem  of  Average*,  ^.—continued. 

and  tlie  press  associations  are  not  binding  on  the  department,  and  are  not  laid  down  by 
Ihe  Act ;  legal  opinion  taken  to  this  effeci,  Patey  3593-3609.  3630-3638. 

Comment  upon  the  course  pursued  by  the  Post  Office  in  giving  sudden  notice  to  the 
Press  Association  of  revision  of  arrani*ementB  and  alteration  of  rates,  without  allowing 
time  for  a  revision  of  the  tariff  of  tlie  association,  LooeU  3964-3966.  4002,  4003.  4010- 
4017* 

Further  statement  as  to  the  Post  Office  having  power  under  the  Telegraph  Act  to  alter 

the  armngement  with  the  press  as  to  running  the  words  together,  and  as  to  averaging  j 

letter  from  Mr.  Lovell,  in  October  1869,  fidverted  to  hereon,  Patey  4884-4888  

readiness  of  the  Post  Office  to  give  facihties  for  trying  in  a  court  of  law  the  quesUf^ 
aa  to  the  system  of  counting,  ib,  5006-  5011. 

11.  Emdence  in  support  oj  the  Principle  of  Remunerative  Presi  Hates: 

Cktnclusion  as  to  nevrapapers  having  no  good  claim  to  any  subvention  from  the  State 
in  the  tthupe  of  nnremunerative  rates  for  telegraphic  news,  Macdonald  4229.  4233*  4334> 

4356-4259  Opinion  that  papers,  if  not  self-supporting  and  independent,  shonld  not 

be  allowed  to  influence  public  opinion,  at  a  cost  to  the  State,  ih.  4239  Claim  of  the 

liress  to  specially  low  rates  by  reason  of  its  using  telegraphy  on  a  very  large  scale,  ib. 
4230-4S32. 

Absence  of  any  such  contract  between  the  Post  Office  and  the  press  as  should  debat 
the  former  from  amending  the  Act  of  1868  in  the  direction  of  lemnnerative  rates,  3fac- 

donald  ^QS^  43l*r43'7*  446^  Province  of  the  Post  Office  to  fix  tl»e  rates  at  which 

press  telefframs  will  pay,  and  to  make  the  duplication  of  news  profitable,  i&.  4366.  4323* 

4336  Doubt  as  to  tin  abolition  uf  the  sd.  rate  leading  to  the  failure  of  any  papers,  tft. 

4267.  '  . 

Denial  that  small  and  struggling  papers  have  any  special  claiais  to  telegraphic  news  at 

unprofitable  rates,  ATacf^ona/^f  4294-4297  Opinion  that  the  alterHtions  proposed  by 

•the  Post  Office  as  regards  the  press  are  not  debarred  by  the  preamble  of  the  Telegraph 

Act,  ib.  4393-4401  Further  objection  generally  to  any  portion  of  the  press  beii^ 

dependent  upon  a  subvention  from  ihe  State,  ib.  4402,  4403. 

12.  Objections  on  the  part  of  the  Press  to  the  Alterations  and  Increased  Rates 

proposed  by  the  Post  Office  t 

Decided  objection  to  a  fresh  initial  chaige  of  1  s,  for  every  100  words  sent  to  a  new 
town,  Tayhr  3880-3882. 

Due  consideration  by  the  Press  Association  of  the  proposal  of  the  Post  Office  for 
terminating  the  present  system  of  counting  and  averagin<;  press  messages  ;  effisct  thereof 

to  raise  the  transmissioh  charges  by  33g  per  cenl,  Juwr^Z  3917-3924  £tfect  of  the 

proposed  abandonment  of  thesii.  copy  rate  to  increase  ihe  tritnsmission  charges  by 

igs  per  cent*,  ib,  3925,  3926  Calculation  that  the  increased  rates  proposed  by  the 

Post  Office  would  increase,  by  far  more  than  30,000  2L,  the  receipts  for  press  messages, 

and  are  altogether  excessive,  ib,  3927-3931  Increase  of  30,000    to  be  derived  from 

the  Press  Associaiion  alone  by  the  pruposed  changes,  ib.  393l> 

Explanation  that  the  Press  Association  does  not  work  for  profit ;  question  hereon  as 
to  a  revision  of  rates,  so  as  to  make  them  remunerative  to  the  Post  Office,  Loveli  3946. 

3975-3977  Decided  objection  in  any  case  to  an  alteration  uf  the  copy  rate  or  uni- 

Tersal  rate  for  re-transmission,  3947-3949  Way  in  which  if  the  uniform  system  be 

abandoned  tha  cost  will  fall  most,  heavily  on  papers  least  able  to  bear  it,  tft.  3950- 
3953- 

Great  difficulty  in  making  a  fresh  tariff  for  the  news  supply  to  each  tovm  according 
to  the  number  and  class  of  papers,  Lovell  3954.  3955>  3966  Opinion  that  if  altera- 
tion be  unavoidable  the  simplest  and  best  plan  is  to  raise  the  transmission  rate,  ib.  3961* 

396^  Necessity  of  another  Act  being  obtained  if  the  Post  Office  decide  on  raising 

the  nutial  message  diarge,  iA.  4004^  4025. 

Calcniation  that  the  new  rates  proposed  by  the  Post  Office  would  increase  fourfold  the 

payments  by  the  Central  News  Association,  <Sau7u2er« 4030-4033  The  increase  would 

fall  more  heavily  on  small  than  on  large  towns,  ib.  4034,  4035  ^Witness*  association 

alone  would  pay  26,000    more  than  at  present,  ib.  4036-4038. 

Harsh  treatment  of  the  press  if  the  arrangements  agreed  to  by  the  Post  Office  after 

,    full  n^otiation  were  now  done  away  with,  jSauntferj  40S6-409 1  Approval  of  any 

increase  of  Post  Office  rates  being  on  the  basis  of  the  old  chaise,  though  witness  sub- 
mits tlut  by  improved  arrangements  the  service  may  be  rendered  profitaUe  without  any 
such  increase,  io.  4129,  4130.  4133-4147. 

Decided  otgection  to  the  proposal  for  limiting  the  copy  charge  of  3     to  the  case  of 
newspapers  in  the  same  town  ;  respect  in  wJiich  witness'  paper,  as  being  the  only  morn- 
'  ing  daily  paper  in  Hnddersfield,  wonld  be  unfairly  handicapped  by  this  alteration.  Harper 
367-  S »  4165 
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12.  O^eeiiomt  on  die  pari  ef  the  Preu  to  the  Alterations^  — ooDtmued. 

4165-4171.  4182-4187  Injury  chiefly  to  the  srotHer  end  poorer  papers  by  the  pro- 
posed change,  Zfor^r  4165-4167  Probability  of  the  proposed  aher&tion  causing  the 

stoppm;e  oi  some  papery  4165-^— Expediency  of  the  pnsa  bavhi}^  rates  as  low  in 
proportion  as  the  general  public ;  any  increase  should  apply  to  the  latter  as  well  as  the 
nmner,  ib,  4210-4317.  4336. 4^*7* 

13.  Amendment  Tequired  cu  regards  Gratuitous  Messt^es: 

Way  in  which,  under  tlie  plan  of  dividing  message?,  there  is  a  large  number  of 
gratuitous  troDsmissions,  resulting  in  heavy  loss  to  the  Post  Office ;  approval  of  every 
message  being  charged,  so  that  this  losb  may  be  obviated,  SamcLers  4048-4053. 
4130. 

Large  loss  by  gratuitous  me«!(ages,  especially  in  the  case  of  sporcing  messages ;  amend- 
ment required  in  this  respCct,  Patey  4889-4891. 

14.  Special  or  Private  Wires: 

Payment  of  500  i.  a  year  by  each  of  the  nmeteen  newspapers  having  a  qseeial  wn>e:; 

increasing  demand  for  special  wires,  PaUg  3377-3381  i^atisftntion  exjivessed  with 

ibe  charge  of  500  /.  a  year  for  a  private  wire ;  consideraUe  profit  derived^ifr.  3434, 3415. 

3469- 34H0  Objection  to  its  being  allowable  10  use  for  a  second  paper  news  seat  atoi^ 

a  special  wire,  ib.  3,^09-3516. 

Advantages  to  the  press  as  regards  the  charge  for  special  wires  sinea  the  transfer  to 

thf"  Post  Office,  Taylor  3865-3873  Increase  of  revenue  by  an  incrcasa  of  fadlttisa 

to  the  press  in  the  shape  of  private  wires.  Harper  4208,  4309. 

Injury  to  the  smaller  papers  il  the.press  were  free  to  pat  up  private  wires,  i^ley  4916; 

16.  Question  of  supplying  News  to  private  Persau  at  Press  Mates: 

Opinion  that  it  should  ba  allowable  to  send  special  news  servictt'  to  private  ind*- 
viduals ;  profit  to  the  Post  Office  at  a  charge  of  3  d,  each  additional  copy,  SaitneUrx 

4100-4105.  4118  Impoj  taut  profit  to  the  Poftt  Office  by  sending  news  to  privale 

persons  as  well  as  to  clubs  and  news  room^  )6. 41 18, 

Dissent  from  the  view  that  the  Post  Office  would  benefit  by  supplying  to  private 

jwrsons  at  press  rates,  Patey  4914  Confunon  apprehended  by  applying  the  service 

system  to  private  messages,  ib.  4931. 

16.  Collection  and  Delivery  of  News  1 

Inexpediency  of  a  system  of  Government  colleclioo  of  news  fiw  tiaikMBisaion  by  tele-* 
h,  Pat*y  3538,  3539  — Avera^^  of  aboot  i  d  per  message  as  the  cost  of  deUveiy; 
cy  cf  a  statement  that  in  certain  cases  the  delivery  costs  noUiing,  tk  3565-35791. 

3730-3724  Exceptional  ctrcomsunces  under  which  some  newspopen  have  not  been 

aUowed  to  send  fur  their  messages,  t£.  3573~368i* 

Boom  for  economy  as  r^rds  the  expenses  of  delivery  of  press  news  onder  the  Port 
Office,  Taylor  3876-3879 — -Great  improvement  by  tlie  doty  of  colUctioa  being 
severed  from  the  duty  of  transtnisBioB,  «&.  388^891. 

Explanation  of  the  working  of  the  servioa  system  as  r^rds  the  detivery  of  news  to 
tin  Post  Office  for  transmission  to  various  addresses;  great  eeonoay  of  labour  uadtt 

-tills  system,  Somders  4044,  4045  Snggesttons  whereby  the  Post  Office  might  ht 

laved  much  time  and  touble  now  incurred  in  sending  several  reports  of  the  same  pntriic 
apeecb  or  important  event ;  way  in  which  the  department  might  collect  the  newson  these 
occasions,  ib.  4116,  4117. 4131-4133. 

Small  redaction  of  mesaengen  feanUe  if  the  papers  collected  their  own  news  at  the 

pfawe  of  delivery,  Patey  4911,4913  Fnrdier  disapproval  of  the  Post  Office  beii^  the 

eoUector  uf  news  for  transmissioay  ift.  4915. 

17.  Operation  of  former  and  present  Rates  as  regards  Provincial  Netoqf€q>er$ : 

As  proprietor  of  the  "  Manchester  Guardian  "  witness  submits  sundrv  details  relative  to 
the  system  and  cost  of  obtaining  news  for  the  provincial  papers  when  the  telegraphs  were 

in  the  hands  of  the  companies^  Taylor  3834-3851  Since  the  transfer  to  me  Post 

Office  there  has  been  a  great  development  as  regards  press  news,  and  a  decided  inareasjS 

of  facilities  in  several  respects,  ib.  3863-3873.  3889-3899  Under  the  companies  a 

short  message  would  have  counted  as  a  whole  one,  ib.  3898-3894. 

Respects  in  which  the  London  newspapers  are  less  affected  iban  provincial  papers  by 
the  change  in  the  tariff;  probability  of  the  former  beiug  &vourable  to  an  iociease  of 

rates,  launder*  4113-4115  Decided  improvement  in  the  provincial  papers  smce  tl^ 

introduction  of  the  news  rate;  prejudice,  to  the  public'  by  raimng  the ratei,  j&.  4149- 

Considexable  delay  and  injury  as  regards  newspapers  in  small  towns,  owing  to  tbe 

system 
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17.  pp«7utiS»  of farmer  und present  Rates,   continued. 

Byitem  of  re-tranBmiBsion  of  news  from  the  great  centres,  such  as  Manchesterj  Harper 
4172-4175.4183-4185. 

Great  developnient  of  the  proyincial  press  by  the  postal  telegraph ;  other  canses  in 
operation,  il/acrfonaW  4243.  4369-437  »•  4379»  4380*  44''*3-4430' 

16.  Stfteem  of  Supply  to  Weekly  Paper*  z 

Lobs  oif  Terenne  by  the  Post  Office  in  limiting:  ibe  days  of  supply  to  weekly  new*; 

papers,  Scamders  4141-4144  Prejudicial  effect  as  regards  weekly  newspapers,  by  the 

nregnlarity  in  (getting  Uie  Uteat  news.  Harper  4168,  4169.  4194-4197  Twofold 

«MBpUuntB  by  weekly  aewspapors  as  to  ihe  present  arrangements,  ib.  43 1 8-4225. 

Reasons  for  stopping  the  supplies  10  weekly  newspapers,  except  on  tbe  day  brfore 
publication,  Patey  4909.  4943,  4944. 

10.  Other  DekiU  generaily  I 

Want  of  efficient  clerks  for  tbe  trvistnissioa  of  news  at  mch  large  offices  as  Glasgow, 

Johnston  1804-1807.  1864  More  numerous  addresses  in  the  case  of  press  messages 

than  of  ordinary  messages,  Baines  3043-2045  Practice  as  to  refusing  special 

messages  of  200  words  or  more  unless  notice  has  been  given,  Patey  3557-3564. 

Suggestion  that  news  might  be  transmitted  so  as  to  afford  less  break  to  the  ordinary 

service  of  the  telegraphs,  Taylor  3887  Economy  secured  by  means  of  a  certain  insim- 

ment  in  the  transmission  of  the  same  meuage  to  numerous  addresses,  ib.  3903  -3910. 

Few  complaints  made  as  to  the  mode  of  transmission  of  news,  Pa^  4910— 
Objection  to  the  transmission  of  news  at  intervals,  so  that  there  may  be  less  break  in  the 

service,  id.  4913  Instances  of  newspapers  having  bsen  asked  to  make  up  the  loss 

incurred  through  keeping  offices  open  for  them  beyond  the  usaal  boon,  tft.  5003,  5004. 

Paper  submitted  by  Mr.  Saunders  containing  details  relative  to  the  messages  sent  by 
tbe  "  Central  News  "  on  tbe  22nd  May  1876,  App.  354-256. 

20.  Conelusume  and  Recommendtttions  of  llA«  Committee ; 

Consideration  of  the  evidence  upon  the  question  of  increased  rates  for  the  transmisfion 
4^ news ;  that  iji,  by  cliarging  1  s.  for  seventy-^ve  or  one  hundred  words,  for  each  sepa- 
rate town,  and  by  limiting  the  s  (1  copy  rate  to  copies  delivered  by  hand  in  the  same 

town.  Rep.  x  Question  as  to  a  loss  of  20,000  /.  a  year  being  really  incurred  in  the 

transmission  of  news  from  news  associations,  ib.  Conclusion  that  the  copy  rate  should 

be  increased  so  as  to  cover  any  deficiency  in  the  service,  tft. 

Objection  to  the  proposal  for  charging  full  rates  for  each  separate  transmission, 
X.— -Obriow  reason  why  the  press  news  should  not  be  eoi^ered  a  source  of 

leronue  to  the  same  extent  as  private  messages,  i£.  Conclusion  favourable  to  an 

alteration  in  the  system  of  counting ;  relief  thereby  to  the.  Post  Ofhce,  ib. 

See  liM  Gube,      BMe  emd  Public  Houeee.       Working  Merle  Clubs. 

Priority  {TransmUeion     Messages').   ETidence  favourable  generally  to  express  rates  for 
ezpreM  messages,  or  special  facilities;  that  is,  where  priority  is  given,  ^oAton  S773,  2774. 

a8ii-8826.  2873-2880.  29o6-2yi3.  2948-2950.  3072,  3073  Explanation  of  the 

wolfing  of  a  priority  system  in  connection  with  the  Baines  machine,  iS^  2864- 

Objection  to  the  suggestion  that  there  be  an  extra  payment  for  priority,  Johnston  4646, 

:  4647. 4668. 

Private  Property  ( Erection  of  Telegraphs).  Difficulty  in  some  cases  as  regards  the  erection 
of  tel^raphs  on  priirate  property ;  a  compulsory  power  in  the  matter  is  hardly  required, 
Pa<«y  4982-4995. 

Private  Wires*  Decision  by  the  surveyor  of  private  mres  of  all  applications  for  printe 
wires ;  that  is,  subject  to  reference  to  tbe  secreterjf  wfaen  necesAary,  Paiev  566-573-'— — 
Bicreamng  appKcatioas  for  private  wires  ;  profit  dmved,  ib,  573-575— Lms  incieaEe  of 
lata  as  the  bnsioess  has  not  been  pushed,  tft.  573,  574.  663-6^ 

Satisfactory  receipts  from  private  vires,  of  which  thttre  are  many  ia  the  large  townsi 
^nier  860^  861 — -Rental  charged  by  the  Post  Office  for  private  wires  erwrted  and 

maintained  for  individuals;  profit  calculated  upon,  6traMf  1431-1434  Reference  to 

witness  of  complaints  as  to  private  wires  in  his  division,  ib.  1463  Origination  vad 

snpervision  of  private  wim,  adverted  to;  thesp  are  not  in  witae»' department,  Stow 

Explanation  as  to  the  Telegraph  Department  refuuog  to  give  special  wires  for  snx 
'  nranths,  though  a  coDaiderable  pvofit  accrues  from  this  source,  P^^  3469-^ot— 
Fufdier  fitatemani  as  to  tbe  amount  of  gau  to  the  department  in  respect  of  the  annual 
'  'ohugo  of  500/.  for  each  special  wire,  ib*  3614-3623  Higher  chaise  by  the  companies 

367*  B  B  3  than 
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Private  Wires — continued. 

than  by  the  Post  Office  for  special  n ires,  Pa/ey  :^  15  Reduced  profit  from  special 

wires  il  maintenance  and  way  leave  were  charged,  it,  4899.  5101,  5102. 

Consolidation  contemplated  as  regards  the  private  wire  branch  of  the  Post  OfBc^ 
.JR^.  iii. 

See  also  Pntt  SaUt,  14. 

iViMfui.    See  Germttiy. 

Public,  The.  Great  increase  since  1871  in  the  public  demand  for  telegraphic  facilities, 
SauTulers  4121-4128. 

Primary  object  iu  the  adoainistration  of  the  telegraphs  to  provide  for  the  national  eon- 
vecience,  the  question  of  revenue  being  in  a  sense  a  secondary  conmderaUoo.  Blackwood 

5305-531  »• 

iSlK  also  Press  Bates,  Mates, 

Punching  {Automatic  Instruments).  Doubt  as  to  the  expediency  of  entrasting  to  men  at  a 
reduced  scale  of  pa>'ment  the  work  of  punching  in.cottnecti<m  with  the  automatic  instru- 
ments. Graves  1549-1554* 


R. 

Sace  and  Coursing  Telegrams,  Numerous  race  and  coursing  meetings  attended  by  the 
special  st»ff ;  considerable  number  of  separate  grand  stand  officesi,  Johnston  1677,  1678. 

1684-1688  Large  quantity  of  work  done  in  the  St.  Leger  day  bv  the  special  stafT^  as 

compared  with  ihe  work  done  in  the  ordinary  offices,  t&.  1696  Much  smaller  number 

of  press  messages  at  race  meetings  than  uf  public  messages,  t^.  1766.  1791-1798. 

Higher  rale  proposed  for  racing  tel^rams  as  well  as  Stock  Exchange  tel^rams,  there 
being  special  facilities  in  eadi  case,  H^son  3896-S900. 

Illustration  of  the  very  small  receipt  when  numerous  race  messages  are  sent  under  the 

present  system  of  charge,  Patey  3343  Profit  from  racing  telegrams,  except  when  they 

are  sent  at  preu  rates,  ib.  3414^  34i5'  3419-3421. 

Apprehended  falling  off  in  the  number  of  racing  messages  if  the  tariff  were  increased, 
•/oA»<ton  464 1-4645  Precisely  similar  mode  of  delivery  of  sporting  and  prees  mes- 
sages, Pateg  4933. 

Return  showing  the  amonnt  of  business  done  by  the  special  staff  at  race  and  coursing 
BKetings  in  1875,  App.  259. 

Sailway  Companies  {Outstading  Claims),  Statement  as  to.  the  Post  Office  not  being 
responsible  for  the  delay  in  seUling  the  ontstandiug  claims  of  railway  companies,  Bbi^ 

JRaihcay  Station  Offices,  and  Paibeag  Messages,  Arrangement  as  to  the  payment  by  the 
Post  Office  of  a  commismon  of  3  d,  on  eveiy  message  sent  to  a  railway  station ;  sasges- 

tion  made  fornn  Increased  charge  of  3^.  for  such  messages,  Tilleg  154-160  Steps 

being  taken  to  reduce  the  number  of  rail  way  station  offices,  ib,  159.  278-280  Respon- 
sibility of  the  Post  mafiter  General  for  a  letter  to  the  Treasury  in  December  1875,  pro- 
posing among  oiher  mutters  that  a  chaise  of  3<f.  be  made  for  tel^rams  depositea  at 

.  railway  stations,  ib.  252-277. 

Indirect  control  of  the  Post  Office  over  the  working  of  the  railway  telegraph  offices, 

Paieg  424,  425  Commission  paid  to  the  companies  on  messages  dealt  with  by  them ; 

that  IS,  according  to  the  service  rendered  in  each  case,  IPuttrr  935-938. 

Instances  of  obstructive  action  on  the  part  of  milway  companies,  so  that  it  has  been 
almost  forced  upon  the  Post  C}ffice  'to  close  some  offices  on  railways;  prospect  of  these 

difficulties  passing  away.  Graves   1346,  l347>  1451-1453  Expediency  of  some 

re»«rrangement  whereby  railway  messages  shouid  be  paid  for,  Hobson  2763,  3764. 

Considerable  abuse  under  the  obligation  of  sending  messages  for  certain  railway  eom- 

]»nies  ;  expediency  of  this  privilege  being  bought  up,  Pateg  3677-3693  Gronnds  for 

r  the  recommendation  that  3  d,  extra  be  irharged  for  every  message  taken  on  a  railway ;  loss 

now  incurred  in  respect  of  such  mest^ages,  tfr.  3694-3704.  3737.  3760-^781  Large 

portion  of  the  railway  messages  not  necessitated  by  die  increase  of  traffict  ib,  3760- 
3764. 

Considerable  value  of  the  messages  sent  for  railway  companies,  Blackwood  5275^— 
Increase  of  revenue  expected  from  a  higher  rate  for  messages  from  railway  stations; 
reason  for  a  higher  rate,  ib,  ^278.  5370*  5371.  5404-5410. 

Return  showing  the  names  of  railway  stations  dosed  for  the  transaction  of  public 
telegraph  business  in  the  year  1875-76,  and  the  reasons  for  dusiog,  A]^,  867,  868. 
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BaHway  Station  Offices,  and  Rcahoay  Me$saffes — continued. 

Grounds  for. doubting  the  policy  of  the  proposal  for  ah  increased  cbai^  of  3  on 
messages  bande<l  in  at  offices  of  railway  stationi«,  Rep,  is. 

Saiheaya(  Government       and  fFireeS)  Means  of  identifying  in  most  cases  the  Grovemmmt 

wires  on  railways,  Winter  761-766  More  definite  powers  desirable  upon  the  subject 

of  removal  of  wires  from  railways,  t6.  773-776  Conditions  required  in  the  Cft^^e  of 

posts  and  wires,  fcr  telegra|>h  and  postal  purposes,  and  for  railway  purposes  respectirely, 

tfr.  77&-77H  Explanation  that  no  wires  are  used  in  common  by  the  companies  and 

the  Fost  0£Sce,  ib*  931-934. 

Satisfactory  action  generally  of  the  railway  companies  as  to  the  repur  of  wires,  which 
they  are  under  contract  to  maintain,  Graves  144&-14S0« 


1.  Question  of  a  Sixpenny  or  NiiupennyRaie, 

2.  QueUion       Penny  Bate  /or  each  JFord. 

3.  Question  of  Deferred  and  Express  Messas^es  at  different  Rates. 

4.  Question  of  restricting  the  Addresses  in  connecHon  with  the  Shilliny  Rate, 

5.  Proposals  on  the  part  of  the  Post  Office, 

6.  Conclusions  of  the  Committee. 

1.  Question  of  a  Sixpenny  or  Ninepetwy  Raie: 

Very  little  prospect  of  a  sixpenny  rate  unless  the  cost  of  working  be  greatly  reduced, 

Baines  1915,  1916.  1978,  1979  Profipect  of  reduction  to  a  rate  of  grf.  as  producing 

a  large  accession  of  business,  ib.  1946-1947  Doubt  as  to  its  being  feasible  to  adopt 

a  sixpenny  rate  in  large  towns  by  means  of  improved  communication  between  the  district 

offices,  ib.  1983-19H7  Doubt  aUo  a^  to  a  sixpenny  rate  being  rendered  profitable  in 

large  towns  by  a  further  extension  of  the  pneumatic  system,  ib,  1988-1990  Great 

increase  of  messages  when  the  rate  was  reduced  to  one  shilling,  including  delivery, 
2027-2036. 

Proposition  for  a  system  of  sixpenny  messajEes,  limited  to  twelve  words,  including 
address;  very  larue  increase  of  local  messages  and  of  revenns  expected  from  this 
reduction,  Bobaon  2763-2764>  3759-3762.  2779-3788.  3820,  3831.  3870-3876.  3914- 
3931.  2945-2947— -Very  few  of  the  existing  one  shilling  messages  which  would  be 
sent  at  the  sixpenny  rate;  improbability  of  cyphers  being  used  under  a  reduced  rate,  ib. 
3847-2858.  2890--2892  Grounds  tor  objecting  to  a  proposal  that  the  rate  be  six- 
pence tor  all  luessages  except  for  those  during  the  busy  hours  of  the  day,  \b.  3903-2905. 
S933,  3923.  2951,  3953. 

Conclusion  that  a  reduction  of  the  charge  for  telegrams  to  6     is  not  expedient* 

and  would  entail  a  mateiial  loss  of  net  revenue,  Beaufort  3134-3145  Grounds  for 

objecting  to  a  rate  of  6d.  for  twelve  words,  Patey  3641-3(354.  3664-3676  Doubt 

a»  to  the  expediency  of  twelve-word  messages  for  Qd,f  including  the  addresses;  loss  of 
revenue  thereby  unless  double  rales  wov  charged  for  Stock  Exchange  and  racing 
tel^^rams,  Johnston  4633-4638.  4649. 

Advanti^e  of  n  system  of  ten-word  telegrams,  the  address  of  the  sender  beine 

omitted economy  of  staff  thereby,  Montefiore  4763-4766  Large  increase  of  domestic 

telegrams  if  there  were  a  sixpenny  rate,  ib.  4786, 

Apprehended  loss  to  the  revenue  by  a  system  of  ten  or  twelve  words  for  6  d,,  even  if 
confined  to  the  large  towns,  PaUy  4953-^957* 

2.  Question  of  a  Penny  Rate for  each  Word: 

Objection  by  the  Post  Office  to  a  uniform  rate  of  a  penny  per  word  as  lai^^ 
increasing  the  expense  to  the  public.  Patey  3639,  3640. 

8.  Queflnm  of  Deferred  and  Express  Messages  at  £ffi^^  Boies  : 

Evidence  adverse  to  the  proposition  that  messages  be  separated  into  two  classes,  swifc 
and  slow,  and  that  the  latter  class  be  charged  a  reduced  rate;  time  occupied  in  postal 
communication  between  distant  towns  and  London  adverted  to  hereon,  Barnes  3006- 
3041. 

Suggestions  for  a  system  of  express  messages  at  an  enhanced  rate,  Sobson  S773,  2774. 

3811-3826.2864-3869.  3873-2880,  2906-2913.  2'948-3950.  3073,  3073  -Objection  to 

the  foregoing  proposition,  Johnston  464G,  4647.  4668  Various  charges  in  the  postal 

service  according  to  the  facilities  given,  witness  submitting  that  this  should  apply  also  lo 
the  telegraph  service, /fofiwn  2798, 2799.  3873-2881^— Large  number  of  persons  who  nse 
the  telegraph  without  requiring  fipeedy  transmission,  £6.3837.  3913-^Grounds  for 
objecting  to  a  system  of  del'erred  messages  at  a  reduced  rate ;  expect  loss  of  revenue, 
«6«  3b74-3o8a" 

Explanations  in  detail  in  support  of  witness*  plan  for  a  system  of  deferred  messages  at 
a  reducctt  rate ;  increase  of  revenue  expected  therefrom,  Webber  4670-4673. 
357.  B  B  3  4;  Question 
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Mates — continued. 

4.  Quettion  of  Twitiietutff  the  Addresttt  i*  cammeetton  with  Hte  ShilUj^  RaUt 
.Evidence  favourable  to  limitation  as  re^rds  the  words  in  the  addresses,  EbA»tn  3749- 
2751-  3799-2788.  2914-29*).  3945-3947.3090-3098;  ^a/«r< 8M6*  3^7  *  Mium 
4637-4633. 4639, 4640. 4650-4652. 

Siifi^cstion  that  the  u.  imt»  should  embrace  tweaty-fiiur  words*  mcloding  the  oddreM, 
and  toat  abore  twenty-lbar  words  there  be  an  addittonal  charge  of  ^d.i<x  every  six 
words^  HtbsOH  2755-2758.  2919-2921  Advantage  of  an  alternative  plan  of  chargii^ 

1  5.  for  twenty-four  or  twenty-five  words,  including  addresseSf  Johatton  4639. 

fi.  Propotats  on  the  part  of  the  Phet  0§Uz : 

Suromary  of  the  alterations  and  new  charges  proposed  by  the  Postmaster  General  ia 
his  letter  to  the  Treasury  of  23rd  December  1875;  Patey  3336-3330. 

Conclusion  that  the  increased  rates  propoc^ed  in  certain  directions  will  not  practically 
interfere  with  the  public  convenience,  nor  decrease  the  number  of  menses,  Biackmood 

633'^5343  Dissent  from  tlie  view  that  aniformity  of  charge  ander  different  circam- 

stances  sboold  be  stnctly  adhered  to,  ih,  5396-^03. 

6.  Conclusions  of  the  Committees 

Claim  of  the  public,  under  the  prennible  erf  the  Teiegra|^  Act,  to    a  cheaper,  more 

widely  extended,  and  more  expeditious  system  of  telegraphy,"  Rep.  yiu  Disapproval 

of  the  recommendation  by  the  Treasury  Committee  in  1875  for  a  tariff  at  \  d.  per 
word,  ih. 

Reference  to  the  proposals  of  Major  Webber  for  a  system  of  deferred  messages,  and  to 
those  of  Mr.  Hobson  for  twelve-word  messages  at  6ef.,  as  well  worthy  of  considenttioB, 
Rep.  viii,  ix—— Conclusion  unfavourable  to  the  proposal  lor  augmented  rates  for  express 
messages,  ib,  ix-t — In  view  of  the  present  condition  of  telegraph  revenue  the  Committee 
do  not  recommend  a  general  6  d,  rate  for  local  telegrams,  ih. 

See  also  Addresses.  Australia^  2.  India.  Night  Me$;age».  Press  Boies. 
Bailway  Station  Ojffices,  and  Bailway  Messages,  Beceiptsfor  Messages.  Repe* 
tition  Messages.       Revenue.       Sunday  Messages, 

Receipts  for  Messages,  Doabt  as  to  the  public  caring  in  large  numbers  to  pay  1  <2.  for  a 
receipt  for  each  messa^  handed  in,  Uobson  2957-2959— Prefewnce  for  a  cbai^  of 

2  <2.  instead  of  id!,  fw  receipts  fur  mcsfligeB,  Bladuoood  5416-5419. 

RmetHion  Messages.  Facility  of  |upp1ying  repetition  messages  at  a  lower  rate  than,  is.; 
WW  such  messages,  though  they  may  now  be  sent  for  6  if.,  Baines  1980-1982.  2032- 
2026'^— Little  if  any  increase  of  revenue  by  reducing  the  chaige  for  repeat  messageSt 

'  Hebson  2960-2962. 

Rqtortuty  {TraifSBtission  of  News).  Explanatioa  tliat  the  work  of  reporUog  is  never  oader- 
taken.bythe  Post  OBce^Johtutm  1761, 1762. 

Meparts  and  Forms,  Discretion  exercised  by  the  divisional  engineers,  but  not  by  the 
lower  class  of  officers,  upon  the  qtieslion  of  reportinfr  to  those  above  them  ;  reliance  of 
the  Secretary  upon  the  reports  which  come  to  nhn  from  the  divisional  engineers,  TUUy 
97-101. 

Duplication  of  work  in  there  being  to  many  grades  under  the  engineer-in-chief. 
Winter  728,  729*— Yariout  classes  m  officers  now  reporting  to  the  class  above  them; 

room  fur  simplification  in  this  respect,  ib.  S71-A77— Objection  to  a  monthly  sommary 

of  the  reports  of  the  divisional  engineers,  ib.  964-970-  More  office  routine  generally 

than  under  the  companies,  ib.  1083,  1084. 

Report  by  witness  to  the  engineer-in-chief  on  ordinary  engineering  business,  whilst  on 
certain  spedal  matters  he  reports  to  the  Secretary,  Gravei  12 to,  1211. 

Several  respects  in  which  there  is  neoessariiy  more  routine  since  the  transfer  from  the 
oompaniesy  Biacheood  5167— -Unaited  extent  to  wluch  witness  sees  room  for  entail- 
ment of  FC^xtrls  and  forme,  ib.  5168-5170. 

Unoeeessaiy  complexity  and  duplication  in  reports  and  acconnts,  owing  to  the  present 
cumbrous  organisation,  Rep,  It,  v. 

See  abo  jteeemfs. 

Rrsfgnations  of  Staff".  Statement  as  to  the  number  of  clerks  and  boys  who  leave  the  ser- 
vice; pay  of  the  latter  adverted  to  hereon^  Foft^  620-621— Frequent  changes  among 
the  junior  deiks;  laige  proportion  of  raexperienced  clerks,  Grdves  1566-1570 — ■ — 
Komerous  resignationB  of  both  male  and  female  clerks ;  causes  which  operate  in  each 
case,  Fischer  2166-2173.  2314-2316.  2331,  2332, 

^espons^iHty,   Responsibility  of  witness,  as  Secretary  of  the  Post  Office,  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  tlie  Telegraph  Depactment  (exclusive  of  finance)^  TUley  163-167 
Responsible  duties  of  Mr,  Patej,  principal  clerk  at  the  bead  of  the  department,  ib,  7H{3. 
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Responnhtlity — coBtinaed. 

Expluiatioa  of  the  daties  derolving  on  e»cli  of  the  six  priecipsl  decks  in  the  Pott 
Office ;  niuiltr  leapooHbility  of  these  derke  in  their  several  depftrtmenta,  Tillty  184^ 
193. 

■    BespoDBibiliW  of  witness,  as  Finaocial  Secrrtarr  of  the  Poet  Office,  for  the  f(enenil 
saperviBtun  of  the  financial  arrangements  in  the  Telcqofraph  Department,  BlaAwo^d  5158* 

Bee  also  OrgtmiteUion, 

Me-lratumimm  of  Metaages  {JTotevt^  Simplification  in  large  toirns      sending^  all  messages 

to  a  central  station  for  re-traiismiasiou,  Fon  CAaavm  2651,  2653  Advaotage  in  large 

towns  like  Glasgow  of  direct  transmission  of  local  messages  to  the  head  office,  and  of 
le-transmission,  Hobton  3926-3938.  See  also  London,  Mancketter. 

Revenue.  Various  directions  in  which  the  revenue  from  the  telegraphs  might  beincreased^ 
witness  calculating  that  the  gross  revenue  woiild  be  increased  six  per  cent,  by  his 
n^Egestiona ;  small  increase  of  working  expenses,  JSobnn  S777,  2778.  3881-3889. 

Rapid  decrease  in  the  number  of  non-paying  offices,  -P«<w  3521,  3522.  3633,  3634 

 Pressure  by  the  Treasury  upon  the  Post  Office  to  make  the  Telegraph  Department 

a  source  of  revenue  instead  of  a  loss ;  reference  hereon  to  the  preamble  of  the  Act  of 
1868,  and  the  quesstion  of  facilities  to  the  public,  tfi.  3783.  3795-3798.  3827-3833. 

Statement  as  to  the  telegmphs  not  having  been  transferred  to  the  Post  Office  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  the  rates,  Johnston  4639.  4669. 

Relative  annual  increase  of  working  expenses  and  of  revenue  from  1869-7010  1875-76; 
surplus  applicable  towards  the  payment  of  interest.  B/acAmNuf  5347-5249.  5261-5269 
Several  sources  whence  it  is  hoped  to  obtain  increased  revenue,  the  total  being 

estimated  at  59,000  /. ;  ib,  5278,  5379  Bstimaied  profit  of  two  and  a4ialf  per  cent,  in 

1875-76  on  the  capital  laised;  that  is^  the  aecoaot  being  ^epaied  on  oommerdal 
pnnoiplea,  ifr.  5388. 

Prospect  of  the  telegraph  service  soon  showtttfjr  satisfectory  financial  results,  if  the 
accounts  be  properly  prepared  and  certain  increas^  nitcf«  be  allowed,  Blaekwood  5409. 

5410.  5425  Further  statement  as  to  the  net  leTemie  being  now  equal  tnabuat  two 

and  a-half  per  cent,  upon  the  capital,  taking  the  latter  at  10,000,000  2,,  ib,  6436-^$444- 

Working  Accomit  and  Profit  and  Loss  Aeeonnt  for  1875-7^  with  eiphinations 
thereon,  £v,  p.  243,  244. 

Increase  in  the  number  of  messages  frnm  6,000,000, to  20,000,000  since  the  transfer 

to  the  State,  Bep,  xi.  Conclusion  that  the  tree  method  of  making  the  Telej^r^h 

Department  remunerative  is  to  be  sought  in  an  increase  of  facilities  and  a  diminution  of 

charges,  ib. 

Annual  increase  since  1869-70,  the  present  increase  beii^  about  ten  per  cent,  per 

annum,  Jtep,  zii  Probable  insufficiency  of  six  years'  experience,  in  order  to  estimate 

the  permanent  financial  position  of  the  State  telegraphs,  ib.  Much  better  result 

shown  according  to  an  account  prepared  on  the  commercial  principle,      xii,  xiii. 

jSeealeo  Government  Maaaget,       Interest  on  CapitaL       Press  Bates.  Prioute 

Wires.       Rates,       Working  Expenses. 

ttobinsout  Colonel  Vanief  George.   (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Experience  of  witness  es 

'  IKrector  of  Indian  l^legranhs  since  July  1865;  4479,  4480  Great  improvement 

since  the  direction  of  the  Indian  Telegr(^>hs  has  been  (as  suggested  by  witness)  centralised 
at  Calcutta,  and  the  seperintendeats  brought  into  direct  comraanicaftion  with  witness, 

4481^4487  Satisfactory  anangement  whereby  the  aasistaat  superintendents  and  sab- 

'  divisional  facers  account  for  all  the  expenditure  upoai  tbeir  sub-diviMOBa ;  much  laner 
powers  of  the  superinicndeots  as  to  expenditure  than  of  the  officials  in  this  country,4488- 

;  4493. 

Division  of  the  accoants  into  two  classes,  personal  and  material ;  dmpKficatioo  made 

'  fts  far  as  possible,  4494-4497  Particulars  relative  to  the  staff  of  signallers,  their  mode 

of  appointment,  and  the  excellent  qualifications  secured,  4498-4508  Advantage- in 

the  s^nall^  havi^  technical  knowledge  of  their  inalnuneats ;  prixea  nfiered  for  this 

purpose,  4498-^503. 4506-4508. 4580-4583  ImproreiBettt  if  tM  telegraph  clerks  in 

England  were  t««hnically  qoalified,  4509, 4510. 

Duties  of  the  check  office  in  reference  10  the  accomls,  charges,  &e.,  4511  In- 
formation relative  to  the  inspectors,  assistant  superiniendeBts,  and  other  erapk)y^,  with 
reference  to  the  pay  of  each  class,  4513-4523— Detuls  in  eonoeetion  with  the  enpby- 
ment  of  soldiers  in  the  department,  and  the  advantages  seenred  therelrr,  4594-4527. 
4564-4578  Grounds  upon  which  it  was  decided  not  to  combine  the  Tel^raph  De- 
partment in  India  with  the  Post  Office;  condosion  advene  to  sudi  oonbiBataon  ki  this 
eonntry,  4528-4531. 

Reduced  rates  for  press  messages;  absence  of  dopltcate  messages,  453«,  4o33~~- 
Double  charge  for  night  and  Sunday  messages,  4534-4537— Similar  rate  paid  by 
357.  B  R  4  Government 
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Rohtntortf  Colonel  Darnel  George*    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence) — continued, 

'Government  as  by  the  general  public,  453B-4540  Prartice  of  giving  receipts  for  tele- 
grams; advantage  thereof,  4541.  4560-4563  Increasing  revenue,  whilst  the  expeitte 

of  the  signalling  establishment  have  diminished ;  prospect  of  the  woi  king  expenses  oeing 
covered  in  a  few  years,  4542,  4543-  4550-4556.  4579-4583 — —Practice  as  to  inter- 
national rates ;  clear  net  revenue  from  this  source,  4544,  4545.  4559* 

Government  control  over  all  the  telegraphs  in  India,  4546-4549— •Receipt  of  about 
25,000/.  for  Government  messt^es,  the  total  receipt  being  about  320,000/.;  4557-4559 

 Particulars  relative  to  the  mvtniments  used,  und  the  lunguage  in  which  messages 

are  transmitted  ;  facility  on  the  latter  score,  4584-4595  -Totat  mileage  of  line,  and 

total  capital  involved,  4599,  4600  Alteration  from  time  10  time  in  the  rate  of  charge, 

the  present  charge  being  one  rupee  for  six  words,  with  addresses  free;  control  exerciud 
on  the  latter  point,^  460 1-4631. 

BoycH  Engineer*,    See  Eaatern  Dimeion,       Military  Telegraphic, 


Salaries.    Much  laiger  charge  incurred  in  respect  of  salaries  in  the  traffic  department  than 

in  the  engineering  department,  2'illey  55, 56  Defence  of  the  present  system  of  salaries 

as  r^rds  the  lai^er  proportion  of  highly  paid  clerks  in  London  than  in  the  provinces^ 
ii,  119-131.  161. 

Saturday  MeMsages.    Numerous  messages  in  the  forenoon,  but  not  the  afternoon  of  Satur^ 
day,  Bainet  \\ 


SaunderSf  William.  (Annlysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Is  Proprietor  of  the  Central  News 
Association;  took  part  in  the  original  negotiations  with  the  Post  Office,  which  termi- 
nated in  the  present  press  rates,  4oa6-4o29.  4086-4089  Calculaies  that  the  new 

rates  proposed  by  the  Post  Office  would  increase  fonr-f>>ld  the  payments  by  the  associa- 
tion, 4030-4033  1'he  increase  would  fall  more  heavily  on  small  than  rtn  lai^e  towns, 

4034,  4035  Witness*  association  alone  would  pay  36,000/.  more  than  at  piesen^ 

4036-4038. 

Calculation  that  the  cost  for  labour  in  transmitting  1,000  words  by  special  wire  ia 

1 «.  6<2. ;  4039-4043  Exptnnation  of  the  working  of  the  service  system  as  regards  the 

.  delivery  ot  news  to  the  Post  Ottice  for  transmission  to  various  addresses;  great  economy 
of  labour  under  this  system,  4044,  4045— — Great  convenience  of  the  system  of  con- 
tinuous counting  of  diH'rrent  messages  up  to  seventy-five  words  for  1 «. ;  4046-4049  

Way  in  which,  under  the  plan  of  dividing  messages,  there  ia  a  large  number  of  g'atuitous 
transmissions,  resulting  in  heavy  loss  to  the  Post  Office;  approval  of  every  message 
being  charged,  so  that  this  loss  may  be  obviated,  4048-4053.  4130. 

Decided  loss  to  the  Post  Office  by  ni>t  sending  news-messages  to  hotels  and  public- 
houses  at  a  charge  of  id.;  4053-4055.4106-4110  Facility  of  greatly  simplifying 

the  Post  Office  accounts  for  pre^s  messages,  said  to  cost  3,000/.  a  year;  suggestions 

hereon,  4056-4058.  4074-4085  Statement  in  denial  of  the  allegation  that  the  news 

associations  transmit  a  lai^e  number  of  useless  messases  to  the  local  papers,  4059-4064 
——Particulars  as  to  the  mode  of  selection  of  the  news  supplied  by  witness'  assodi^ 

tion  to  the  provincial  papers,  4065-^70  Absence  of  charge  for  the  addresses,  4071- 

4073. 

Harsh  treatment  of  the  press  if  the  arrangements  agreed  to  by  the  Post  Office,  after 
foil  negotiations  were  .now  done  away  with,  4086-4091—1 — Calculation  that  there  is  a 
profit     about  50/!.,  instead  of  a  loss  of  about  700/.,  on  press  telegrams  to  Hull,  4093- 

4099  Opinion  that  it  should  be  allowable  to  send  special  news  services  to  private 

individuals;  profit  to  the  Post  Office  at  a  charge  of  2(/.  for  each  additional  copy,  4100- 

4105.  4118  Great  increase  of  complaints  from  hotels.  &c.,  since  the  messages  have 

been  sent  to  the  separate  addresses;  very  few  complaints  under  the  service  system, 
4111. 

Respects  in  which  the  London  newspapers  are  less  affected  than  provincial  papers  by 
the  proposed  change  in  the  tariff;  probability  of  the  former  being  favourable  to  an 
increase  of  rates,  4113-4115 — —Suggestion  whereby  the  Post  Office  might  be  saved 
much  time  and  trouble  now  incurred  in  sending  several  reports  of  the  same  public  speech 
or  important  event;  way  in  which  the  department  might  collect  the  news  on  these  oco^ 

sions,  41 16,  41 17.  4131-4133  Important  profit  to  the  Post  Office  by  sending  news  to 

private  persons,  as  well  as  to  clubs  and  news  rooms,  411 8  Difficulty  as  regards  news 

for  working  men's  clubs,  which  meet  only  in  the  evening,  4119. 

Great  increase,  since  1871,  in  the  public  demand  for  telegraphic  facilities,  4131-4138 
—Approval  of  any  increase  of  Post  Office  rates  being  on  Uie  basis  of  the  old  charge, 
though  witness  submits  that  by  improved  arrangements  the  service  may  be  rendered 

profitable 
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Saunders,  WiUiam.   (Analysis  of  bis  Efidence) — continued. 

profitable  without  any  increase,  4109,  4130.^1133-4147  Belief  as  to  the  fallacy 

-  of  the  official  estimates  of  cost ;  economy  with  which  private  telegraphs  may  be  worked, 

4134-4140. 

Lofis  of  revenoe  by  the  Post  Office  in  restricting:  the  days  of  supply  to  weekly  news- 
papers, 4141-4144  Conclusion  as  to  the  rates  charged  b^  the  companies  haviog  beea 

profitable,  4145-4148  Decided  improvement  in  the  provincial  papers  since  the  iotro- 

daction  of  the  news  rate;  prejudice  to  the  public  by  nusing  the  rate,  4149-4151. 

Schools  {Telegraphic  Isstrvctios): 

Objection  to  dispensing  at  present  wiih  the  School  of  Telegraphy,  Tilley  149-153  

Very  deficient  knowledge  uf  the  telegraphists  who  come  out  of  the  schools  of  instruction, 

.  Graves  1281-1389  Advantage  of  technical  instruction  of  ibe  clerks,  and  of  the 

schools  of  telegraphy  being  utilised  in  this  direction,  Preeee  1597-1601. 

Establishment  of  telegraphic  schools  in  several  lar^e  towns,  w  well  as  in  LondoUs  the 
latter  containing  twenty  male  and  thirty  female  pupils  ;  extent  of  supervision  exercised 

by  witness,  Johnston  1707-1709.  1775-1778  Particulars  relative  to  the  instruction 

given  in  the  schools ;  suggestions  hereon  for  an  improved  and  extended  system  of 

technical  instruction,  ib.  1710-1722.  1782-1792.  1851-1855  Difficulty  in  imparting 

scientific  instruction  to  female  pupils,  ib.  1713-1717. 

Difficulty  in  making  an  effident  telegraph  clerk  in  one  of  the  schools ;  character  of 
the  supervision  and  teaching  adverted  to  hereon,  Johnston  1739,  174O.  1775-1789.  1853 

—Total  of  160  pupils  10  the  schools  in  November  1875,  ib,  1779  Gratuitous 

teadiing  of  the  pupils,  ib.  1780,  1781. 

Explanation  relative  to  the  staff  of  the  London  School  of  Telegraphy,  and  the  travelling 

expenses  of  the  instructors  of  the  local  schools,  Johnston  1818-1831  Origin  of  the 

establishment  of  the  schools,  ib.  1833,  1833  Probable  disadvantage  through  the 

standard  of  efficiency  on  admission  having  been  lowered,  ib,  1834  Doubt  as  to  i 

the  proportion  of  pupils  in  the  schools  who  pass  into  the  service,  t^.  1849,  iSso-— * 
Difficulty  as  to  the  ethcient  instTUction  of  boys  in  the  schools,  as  tliey  do  not  stay  long 
enough,  ib.  1853.  1856,  1857, 

System  of  examination  papers,  by  which  the  supervisor  of  telegraph  schools,  as  in  the 
North  Wales  District,  arrives  at  the  degree  of  pronciency  of  the  students,  Godby  3303- 
3ao5. 

Betum  handed  in  by  Mr.  Johnston  showing  the  aven^  cost  of  persons  instoi^ed  in 
the  London  Schools  of  Tel^;raphy,  App.  357. 

Return  showing  the  number  of  persons  instructed  in  telegraphy  during  the  year  1876 ; 
also  the  number  appointed,  &c.,  App.  360. 

Merely  empirical  character  of  the  instruction  given  in  the  schools  of  telegraphy  under 

the  Post  Office;  great  reform  required  in  this  respect,  Hep.  vi  Suggestion  that  the 

'  superintendence  of  the  schuols  be  transferred  lo  an  electrician,  appointed  for  this  and 
other  purposes,  ib,  vii. 

Seudamore,  Mr.    Personal  responsibility  on  which  Mr.  Soudamore  acted  in  telegraph 

matters,  Tilley  5,  6  Full  financial  responsibility  of  the  Postmaster  General  in  the 

time  of  Mr.  ^udamore,  as  well  as  at  present,  ib.  107,  108. 

Simmons,  Lieutenant  General  Sir  John  Lialom  A.,  A.£.,  K.C.B.  (Analysis  of  his  Evi- 
dence.)— Representation  by  witness  of  the  War  Offiee  npon  the  question  of  the  employe 
ment  of  the  Royal  Engineers  in  telegraphy,  3333,  3334— -Long  military  experience  of 
witness;  conclusion  that  the  telegraph  has  become  hu  essential  in  war,  3335-8337.  3356 

 Statement  showing  the  great  value  of  the  telegraph  during  the  Aslianti  war;  very 

insufficient  staff  then  employed  on  the  telegraphs,  3337,  ^338*  ^374- 

Extent  to  which  instruction  in  telegraphy  is  now  given  in  the  Royal  Engineers ;  in- 

adequute  provision  in  the  event  of  war,  2339,  3340  Importance  ot  sufficient  facilities 

beiuo;  given  by  the  Post  Office  for  the  special  training  of  an  adequate  number  of  Royal 

'  Engmeer^,  as  a  reserve  available  for  war,  3340,  2341.  2356-2359.  1:388,  3369. 

Special  facilities  in  France  for  the  Utinsfer  of  trained  tel^raphists  to  the  army  in  the 
event  of  war ;  provision  as  to  military  discipline,  2343, 2343  Difficulty  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  civilian  telegraphists  under  the  Post  Office  in  this  country  being  subjected  to 

military  discipline,  3344.  2368  Large  supply  of  trained  telegraphists  in  GermMiy  who 

have  been  subjected  to  military  discipline,  S345,  S346. 

Explanation  in  reference  to  certain  recommendations  for  the  enlistment  of  telegraph 
messenger  boys,  and  their  subsequent  training  under  the  Post  Office ;  useful  reserve  tor 

the  army  by  these  proposals,  3347-3349.  3369  Advantage  in  men  from  theEngineers 

serving  in  districts  entirely  under  their  own  officers,  instead  of  being  scattered  over  the 
districts  generally,  3350,  3351. 

357  S  8  Examination 
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Smmons,  Lieut,  Gen,  Sir  J.  L.      A^.,  JT.c^   (AmlyMs  of '1m  Evideace)— contfiiiiML 

Examination  relative  to  communicatiDns  between  tb«  War  Office  and  Post  Office  in 
1869-71  upon  die  questioi  of  empl(^ing , Royal  Engineers  in  th«  tele^pli  service; 
stipulations  as  regards  pay,  military  service,  &c.,  2352-2364.  2370-2384 — : — Due  ineen- 
tive  to  Engineers  in  the  telegraph  service  to  discharge  their  duties  efficiently;  full  con- 
fidence to  be  placed  in  theoo,  2362-2365  Value  of  the  employment  <A  Botdiers  as  a 

check  u|>on  stiikes,  2366  Objection  to  civilian  telegraphists  in  the  event  of  an  in- 
vasion, 2368. 

Conclusion  as  to  the  economy  to  the  Post  Office  by  an  extended  employment  of  Engi- 
neers,  and  by  the  arrangement  proposed  in  1870  as  to  pay ;  nor  shoolid  there  have  hMB 
any  jealousy  on  the  part  of  the  civilian  staff,  2370-2376  Advantage  by  the  employ- 
ment of  Engineers  in  telegraphic  construction  in  the  Highlands,  2376-2378  Import- 
ance attached  by  Lord  Cardwell  in  1871  to  military  discipline  in  the  case  of  Engineers 
in  the  telegraph  service,  and  tn  the  men  being  broaght  together  in  districts  embracing 
the  more  important  military  stations,  2379-2384. 

Economy  by  the  telegraph  stores  being  available  for  military  purposes  in  the  event  of 

war,  2382  Effectual  use  of  the  telegraph  by  the  German  army  during  the  siege  of 

Paris,  2385  Cost  of  about  14,000  7.  for  the  telegraphs,  &c.  laid  down  by  ihe  Germans 

during  the  war  with  Denmark.  S».  Few  men  from  the  Engineers  trained  as  manipu- 

ators  by  the  Post  Office,  2386. 

Strong  represfntations  on  the  part  of  the  War  Office  in  1875  as  to  the  expediency  of 
an  extended  employment  of  Royal  Engineers  in  the  telegraph  department ;  suggestions 
on  the  otiier  hand  by  the  Postmaster  Generulfora  withdrawal  of  the  small  force  em- 
ployed, 2387-2395  Statement  as  to  the  Engineers  under  the  Post  Office  receiving 

working  pay  as  wril  as  (faily  pay,  the  two  amounting  to  more  than  the  pay  of  citilian% 
2396-2398, 

Sinhin^  Fund.    System  of  sinkii^  fund  for  the  reduction  of  debt;  statMuent  bweon  m  to 
the  surplus  being  applied  twice  over,  Blackwood  5S49-5256. 

Comments  in  letter  from  Sir  William  Andenon.upon  the  sinking  fund  sections  of  the 
Telegraph  Money  Acts,  App.  s66. 

Skilled  Lckbour,   Advantage  of  skilled  rather  than  unskilled  labour  for  the  repair  of  wires, 
&c.,  Graves  I38s--I39i.  5lw  also  Unemen,      MiKtary  TeUgraphi$ts, 

Special  Staff: 

l^seful  work  hitherto  done  bythe  special  staff ;  this  staff  might  perhaps  be  cansoTidated 

with  the  central  office,  or  with  the  IntelKgence  Departmeat,  Ti/l^  137.  331,  33»-i  

Qoeation  whether  there  ahould  not  be  further  diminution  of  the  practice  of  sendii^  the 

special  staff  to  distant  places,  ib.  138-140  Employment  of  twenty  derlu  in  the 

special  an-angemeut  department,  chiefly  for  race  meetings;  re-errangement  contem- 
plated as  regards  tiie  service,  PaUtf  576-582. 

Good  reason  for  the  creation  of  tlie  special  stiiff,  which  has  done  valuable  service. 

Graves  1275,  1276  Respects  in  which  the  special  staff  as  now  managed  does  not  in 

all  cases  promote  efficiency,  ib.  1276-1280. 1290,  1291  Coat  of  about  9,000  l.  for  the 

special  atrangements  staff'^  profitabte  occupation  of  the  staff  at  raee  mecling^  to.,  & 
1440-1444. 

Opinion  that  the  special  arnmgements  system  is  an  expensive  luxury,  /Veeee  1666.  ■ 

Particulars  relative  to  the  duties  of  the  special  staff  and  the  funcdons  of  witness  as 

Contioller, /oAiu^on  1677-1684.  1723-1726  Somewhat  similar  duties  discharged  by 

the  relief  staff  under  the  comptinies  as  by  the  special  staff,  tfi.  1680-1682  Grounds 

for  the  conclusion  that  the  special  staff  system  is  a  necessity  under  the  present  arrange- 
ment of  postal  divisions  und  that  economy  is  produced,  ib.  1689-1691.  1704,  1730,  1731 

 Specially  technical  knowledge  required  m  the  special  ataff;  importance  also  of  the 

clerks  oeing  of  high  character,  1692,  1695.  1741,  1742. 

Practice  as  to  the  selecuou  of  places  to  which  the  special  staff  are  sent;  control  exer- 
cised by  the  secretary,  Johnston  1723-1727,  1753-1758  Increase  of  special  staff 

offices  under  the  secretary's  authority;  increased  staff  required,  ib,  1728, 1729*  1732 
.—Continuous  empluymeiit  of  the  staff  from  March  to  December,  the  full  estabGsh- 
ment  being  twenty-two,  ib.  1733-1735. 

Practice  of  employing  the  staff  of  the  local  office  on  special  occasions  in  the  district,  if 

such,  staff  be  sufficient  for  the  purpose,  Johnston  1757-1760.  1772-1774  ^Yery  laige 

number  of  messages  transmitted  by  the  special  ataff;  rate  of  payment  of  press  and  other 

messages,  16.  1764-1771  Estimate  of  8,895/.  as  the  cost  of  the  special  staff;  several 

classes  of  clerks,  ib.  1799-1801. 

Opinion  that  good  instead  of  harm  is  done  to  the  local  staff  by  the  coming  of  the 

special  staff  into  the  same  district,  Johnston  1802,  1803  Exception  taken  to  the  coQ- 

clusion  that  officials  are  unnecessarily  sent  from  London  on  spetual  occasions,  and  that 

an 
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Special  5tjff— continued. 

an  unduly  large  aua  it-  spent  w  tawglliug,  JM$ttm  iSoiUi 817  Duties  of  the  saperin- 

tendentaand  otber  officer  in  the  upper  gvadca  of  the  apecial  staff  branch,  ib.  1837-1847. 

£conorty  fefts»bfe  bv-diapensiog  with  or  curtailing  the  local  services  of  the  special 
staff,  Soiton  28o&-«64*a 

Return  showtng  the  amount  of  special  business  done  by,  or  under,  the  8p«;ial  ataft,  at 
race  and  coursing  meetings  during  the  year  1875,  App.  359— AUo  the  buainesa  done 
at  erents  other  than  race  and  coursing  meetings,  ib.  260. 

Ste  also  Js^Uigewx  Department.      Baee  and  Courting  Maetinqs, 

^}e»d{TratmmiBtien  af  Mwage»).   Gveat  iiaporiance  of  rapidity  in  the  transmission  6£ 
mesAages  by  means  of  itn ((roved  apparatus;  immense  improvement  in  this  respect  since 

the  tBansfer,  Grow  1318-1333.  1413.  1473  et  teq.  Possibility  of  attaining  to  a 

maximnm  speed  of  nearly  soo  messages  per  Lour  by  the  use  of  tue  Wbeat^tone  aato- 

matic  instrument  with  the  Bain  chemical  recorder,  ib.  1323-1335  Much  knrer 

average  speed  than  the  former  where  automaiic  power  is  not  used,  ib,  1325, 1326. 

Gnhanced  expense  in  Uie  endeavour  to  attain  100  high  an  ideal  in  swiftness  of  tiaos- 
mission;  limited  extent  to  which  transmission  might  be  delayed  without  serious  damage 

to  the  public  and  with  economical  result,  Pretfce  1602-1614.  1654T1663  Endeavour 

made  to  occupy  not  more  than  balf-an-hour  in  tranauiission  between  any  two  places  in 
England,  id.  1603,  1604.  1630. 

Lat^e  per-centage  of  messages  sent  within  the  ten  minntes*  limit;  doubt  as  to  much 

economy  by  exteoding  the  limit,  Bainet  1910-191  q  Suffieieacy  of  a  half-hour  or 

^ree- quarter  hour  service  fur  ordinary  commercial  messagea  from  Olasgoir  to 
London  and  otheMownB,  Beb§OK  2718-473^^  3112-3827.  3834-2843.  3913  Disap- 
proval of  the  meMages  being  apeead  over  tlie  day,  speed  being  the  esaence  of  the  aer- 
vioe,  ii«nr^3M8r3i6^* 

1.  Staff  taken  werfrom  the  Telegrnph  Companies. 

2.  Extent  io  which,  the  present  Staff  is  superfiuoiu* 
a.  CmaideriUioiu  attatke  JUditetion  to  be  effsaied, 

1.  Staff  taken  over  from  the  Telegraph  Companies: 

Exceptional  circumstances  under  which  Mr.  Scudaraore  authorified  the  employment  of 
Ae  companies'  clerk*  when  (he  telegraphs  were  taken  over  by  Goveiument;  bni  for 
these  appointments  the  business  could  not  have  bren  carried  on,  Tilley  198-203,349- 

351  l)ifficulty  of  ascertaining,  save  through  Mr.  Scndamore  or  Mr.  Baines,  the 

detailed  reasons  for  the  great  increase  of  staff  when  the  telegraphs  were  taken  orer,  ib, 
498-312. 

Total  of  2,418  clerks  taken  over  from  the  telegraph  companies,  ninety-six  having  been 
pensioned,  2V//ey  304-337  Conclusion  as  to  the  increase  being  due  to  the  super- 
vision of  the  lines  on  the  railways,  ib.  308,  309  Efficiency  for  the  most  part  of  the 

employes  taken  over  from  the  companies,  Pateg  614-616. 

Explanation  of  the  terms  of  engagement  and  rates  ofpay  of  clerks  under  the  compa- 
nies ;  adrontage  of  the  interchaxigt-ability  of  the  stafi.  Graven  1298-1304  Great 

pressure  at  the  time  of  the  transfer  so  that  a  superabundance  of  supervision  was  forced 
upon  the  Post  Offiee,  Graces  157B)  ifi79;  Baines  80S3,  3084. 

2.  ExUnt  to  which  Aeprment  Staff  is  superfiuoui  : 

Deubt  SB  to  there  being  the  same  super6nity  in  the  working  or  traffic  staff  as  in  the 

engineering  staff,  IWey  109-111  Question  considered  also  whether  at  Glasgow  and 

other  places  there  is  not  a  superfluity  of  clerks  with  reference  to  the  business  done ; 
doubt  however  as  to  the  expediency  of  reducing  the  price  so  aa  to  increaBe  the  buaineas, 
■  ib,  141-148. 

Immense  number  of  letters  and  papers  on  telegraph  business,  so  that  a  large  clerical: 
stiff  is  required  bi  Z^ondon,  Pateg  400*402— —Circumstances  by  which  the  relatiTe 
proportion  of  diffiasenA  grades  of  cleii»  in  any  town  is  determined  ;  explanation  hereon 
as  to  the  htrge  piopoition  of  inspectors  in  the  central  station,  ib.  446-454 — ^Necessity 
of  mainCMBitog  »  certain  ntisober  of  clerks  to  deal  with  ncesagea  spread  over  the  day; 
in  some  cases  tha  mum  man  works  two  or  ifarae  drauite,  ib*  465^7* 

Particulars  as  to  the  relative  increase  of  messages  and  of  staff  between  1870  and  1873 
and  since  the  latter  year ;  several  causes  for  the  twofold  increase  of  staff  in  the  former 
period,  the  work  not  having  doubled,  Pnfcy  492-517— —Increase  of  business  feasible 
without  increase  of  staff  and  of  wires,  though  in  some  places  an  increase  of  force  may  be 
iwcessary,  iSk  6oi»-6i>4-i~»-Explaaatioa  aa  to  the  proportioa  of  eatabliabed  and  non- 

-  aatabHshad  daiH     6o5-^tS»  *  ' 

,  .    ^7.  ss2  Excess 
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Report,  1876 — comtiimed. 

Staff — continued. 

2.  JSxtent  to  which  ffte  pruent  Staff  it  aiuperfiuow — continaed. 

Excess  of  force  in  the  higher  ranks  of  the  Telegraph  Department,  whilst  it  is  necessary 

to  supplement  the  Estimates  as  regards  the  lower  ranks.  Graves  1305-1309-=  Reasons 

for  the  lai^r  staff  in  proportion  to  the  mileage  of  wire  than  was  the  case  under  the 
companies,  ib,  1427-1430— — Examination  upon  the  question  whether  the  number  of 
messages,  as  recorded  by  the  tablet  check,  is  nut  very  suiall  in  proportion  to  the  cterical 
staff  at  Newcastle,  Liverpool,  and  Glasgow;  other  work,  however,  bendes  the  direct 
transmission  of  messages,  ib,  1522-1548. 

Statement  showing  that  the  number  of  messages  sent  from  any  office  by  each  clerk 
is  entirely  fallacious  as  a  test  of  superabundance  of  9t&^t  Johnston  1697-1701  Ar- 
rangement of  duties  BO  as  to  reduce  the  staff  as  much  as  possible  daring  the  hours 

when  there  is  very  little  work,  Baitus  3046-Q056  Great  discrepancy  Iwtween  the 

cleiical  cost  per  message  in  different  offices ;  specially  low  cost  at  Carlisle*  jRnAsm  3044- 
3049. 

Several  causes  which  render  some  offices  much  more  exp<*n8iTe  and  more  highly 
manned  than  others  in  proportion  to  the  relative  amount  of  work  done,  Blaehoood  Qi^^ 
6300. 5373, 5373. 

Great  discrepancy  between  the  ratio  of  increase  uf  messages  and  of  clerks  in  di&r«nt 
offices.  Rep.  xiii. 

3.  Contideratioiu  as  to  the  Beductum  to  be  effected : 

Concurrence  of  evidence  as  to  there  being  much  room  for  reduction  in  tiie  number  of 
superintendents  and  ot  supervising  officers  generally,  TilUjf  136,  136.  336-338;  Winter 

730,721;  Graves  1230,  1221.  1238.  1419-1426;  Weft6*r  2588  ^Eoom  for  reduction 

in  the  commercial  ataff,  and  in  the  staff  generally,  Patey  481,  483.  516,  517.  667-669 
— — Incidental  mnnner  in  which  tbf  question  of  reduction  of  staff  in  the  central  office 

would  oonte  before  witness,  ib.  483-491  Opportunity  for  reduction  of  staff  as  the 

manipulators  become  more  experienced,  and  as  improved  instrumenti  come  into  use,  16. 
617-619-  650-653. 

Consideration  of  a  calculation  purporting  to  show  that  the  saving  estimated  by  witness 
from  reductions  of  staff  ia  placed  too  high;  he  repeats  that  the  total  saving  would  be  not 

less  than  13,000/.,  Graves  1366-1373.  1377  Disapproval  of  a  small  number  of 

clerks  employed  overtime  at  lii^fh  pressure,  ib,  1537. 

Probable  saving  of  about  6,000  L  a  year  by  the  proposed  reduction  of  fifty-^ht 
employes,  Preece  1641-1646 — —Full  occupation  of  the  clerks'  time  duriiw  the  three 
busy  hours  of  the  ttay  (from  ten  to  one),  but  not  subsequently ;  obstacles,  however,  to 
any  considerable  reduction  of  clerical  staff,  ib,  1648-1658. 

Great  difiicuU^  in  adjusiing  the  otaff  to  the  work  at  different  lioom  of  the  day ;  prmect 
of  witness  for  adjusting  the  staff  with  reference  to  the  (greater  pressure  in  summer  than 

in  winter,  futnet  1917-1922  Difficulty  as  regards  staff  owing  to  there  being  full 

occupation  during  only  four  months  or  so  ;  objection  to  a  system  of  overtime  during  the 
busy  months,  i^.  3066-3070  Room  for  reduction  of  staff  by  reason  of  the  simplifica- 
tion of  processes*  ib,  3080-2083. 

Room  for  economy  by  utilising  the  spare  time  of  the  clerical  staff,  Webber  2585-3588 

 Limited  extent  to  which  an  amalgamation  of  companies  admits  of  saving  of  stt^ 

Von  C/uatvin  2669. 

Room  for  some  economy  by  not  filling  up  vacancies  at  Dublin  and  other  places  where 
there  may  be  a  redundant  staff,  Blacku^od  54ii-64i5> 

See  also  Appointments  and  Promctious.  Central  Station,  DixMional  Enffineers, 
Dublin.  Eastern  Division.  Engineerina  Department  InspecHon,  Zine- 
ffien.  Organisation,  Pensions.  Reports  and  Forms,  ResigmUions  of 
ataff,  Sahries,  Schools,  Special  Staff.  Superintendents,  ^^'^ 
visSn.  Surveyor  General  Surveyor  {Postal),  Tablet  Cheek,  Ted^- 
nieal  Qualificatians,       Women  {Female  Cierhs),       Working  Expenses. 

Stamps.    Saving  in  the  matter  of  accounts  by  the  use  of  a  tiistinctive  stamp,  Bobson 
2t^g6  Enforcement  of  the  role  as  to  payment  by  stamps  in  the  case  of  ordinary  tele- 
grams, Patey  3583,  3.S83  Advantage  of  the  system  of  payment  by  stamps,  Mont^fiare 

4S20-4823—— Grounds  for  the  conclusion  that  it  is  very  advantageous  to  hare  apecial 
telegraph  stamps,  distinct  firom  postage  stamps,  Bladtwood  6436-6435.- 

Stationery,   Reason  for  the  large  excess  in  1874-75  of  the  Estimate  fbr  stationery,  P/itey 

6^5  -Explanation  as  to  the  increased  cost  uf  forms  and  paper  since  Uie  tranafer  to 

the  Post  Office,  Baines  3134-3127. 

Stack  Exchange  Telegrams,  There  are  forty-one  clerks  and  fourteen  instruments  In  the 
Stock  Bkcnangeorandi,  ^ucAer  3131— Great  variation  in  the  number  of  daily  mes* 
angrs  in  ibe  Stock  Exchange  Office  in  the  metropolis,  td.  3140, 3141. 
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Stock  ExehoMff^  Teleyramt — ocmtizraecL 

Special  facilities  in.  the  case  of  Stock  Exchange  messa^;  ecaclttsion  that  these 
messages  should  he  charged  double  rates,  SoAwit  3768-3773.  3844-3846.  3878,3879, 

2906-3911  Use  of  the  Stock  Exchange  wires  at  night  for  special  news,  Fate^  3383 

— Advaatt^es  to  the  Post  Office  in  having  an  office  ia  the  Stock  £xubaage»  Joltnstoa 
4644. 

Stores  : 

1.  As  to  the  purchase  of  Stores,  and  the  partial  adoption  of  die  System  of 

Tender, 

2.  A»  to  the  Slochs  in  hand,  and  the  practice  in  regard  to  Aeamnt  amd  J*»me 
8.  Aetothe  Store*  being  atailablefor  MiUtarif  purpotet, 

1.  At  to  ike purehate  of  Stores,  and  the  partial  adoption  of  the  System  of  Tender: 

Practical  management  of  the  stores  and  narcbase  department  by  Mr.  n^inter  under 
Ae  Engineer  in  Chief;  inquiry  made  into  the  working  of  this  branch,  followed  by  a 

report.  Tillei/  69,  70.  103-106.  337-839  Explanation   as  regards  the  purchase  of 

stores,  that  no  alteration  has  been  made  in  this  respect  since  the  report  of  the  Committee 
who  investigated  the  subject  last  year,  J^tey  518-539. 

System  of  tender  generally  pursued  in  the  purchase  of  stores  for  the  department ; 
exception  as  regards  certain  stores,  ^^frr  741-744— Explanation  with  further  refer- 
ence to  the  system  of  purchase  of  stores  either  by  open  tender  or  by  selected  rompetj- 
tion  s  course  pursued  in  selecting  firms  to  compete,  «6.  800-81 8.  880-883.  997"  ^• 

Besponsibiltty  of  witness  as  to  the  stores  further  adverted  to;  his  certiHcate  is  final. 

Winter  880-883.  1063,  1064  Further  explanation  as  to  stores  not  being  always 

purchased  by  advertised  tender,  ib.  997-1007  Extent  to  which  witness  may  be  said 

to  be  the  judge  as  to  the  lenders  to  be  accepted  ;  that  is,  as  representing  the  engineer- 
in-chief,  ib.  1008-1011.  1 164— Circumstance  of  a  formal  system  as  to  purchases  havii^. 
first  been  introduced  in  1873,16.  1080-1083. 

Examination  to  the  effect  that  since  1869  tenders  for  stores  have  not  been  advertised 
for,  witness  denying,  however,  that  there  has  been  no  real  compeiitiun  lor  the  supply  of 

a  lai^e  number  of  articles,  ffinter  1085-1115.  1163  Gradual  extension  of  the  area  of 

competition,  as  recommended  in  a  Treasury  report,  ib.  1100,  1101— Circutnstance 
of  a  particulu  kind  of  wire  being  obtained  Only  firom  one  manirihctnrer,  who  has  a 
patent,  ib.  1107-1113. 

Doubt  as  to  the  expediency  of  the  purchase  of  stores  resting  with  an  officer  outside 
witness*  department  in  communication  with  the  technical  officers  of  the  department. 

Winter  1139-1134  Circumstances  by  which  witness'  branch,  is  guided  in  making 

small  purchases  of  certain  stores  for  present  necessities,  or  in  layii^;  in  a  stock  for  twelve 
months,  ib.  1157-1 163'»— Careful  inquiry  as  to  the  stock  in  hand  before  procuring  fresh 
supplier,  t6.  11 63. 

Sufficient  checks  now  applied  in  the  purchase  of  storu;  doubt  as  to  an  outside  puiw 
ehasing  officer  being  advisable,  J?2ffcAumN2  £171*  ^172— Advantage  if  the  purchasing 
officers  of  the  different  deparimmts  were  to  meet  in  order  to  arrange  about  tenders,  &c. ; 

proposal  before  the  Treasury*  to  this  effect,  16.5173-5174.5430-5433  Explanation 

as  regards  the  limited  competition  by  tender  for  a  certain  kind  of  wire,  ib.  51 74-51 76. 

^,  As  to  the  Stochs  in  hand,  and  the  practice  in  regard  to  Account  and  Issue : 

Explanation  and  approved  of  the  system  of  account  and  check  in  witness'  department 

as  regards  stores  and  cash  expenditure  on  works,  ^tii<«r  733-736  Careful  checks 

applied  as  regards  the  receipt  nnd  issue  of  stores,  t6.  744.  867-870  Various  kinds  of 

stores  purchased,  the  total  cost  being  under  100,000/.  a  year,  t6.  794-799. 

Necessity  of  keeping  a  lai^e  quantity  of  stores  in  stock ;  small  quantity  of  old  stores, 

Winter  S\Q-Si^i  Total  of  thirty-four  dep6ts ;  number  and  duties  of  the 'officers  in 

chaige  of  each,  >6,  863-B70  System  pursued  in  ascertaimng  the  wants  of  the  several 

store  depdts,  and  in  supplying  them  from  the  central  store  or  by  purchase,  t6.  1063- 
1070. 

Great  decrease  in  the  annual  outlay  on  stores  since  1869,  owine  10  the  extensive 
cessation  of  works  of  oonstmetion.  Winter  1073-1078— Graduu  rednotion  being 
effected  in  the  stock  in  hand  at  the  end  of  each  year,  16.  1079. 

Extent  of  witness'  check  as  regards  the  supply  of  stores  in  his  divinon  ;  requisition 
■ant  to  London  when  fresh  suppUes  are  wanted.  Graves  1580-1583.  1588 — —Careful 
^atem  of  acconntand  check  in  the  case  of  the  seveial  local  store  depdts,  ib,  1586-1588 
—New  scheme  about  to  be  adopted  by  the  Treasury  as  regards  storekeeping,  Black' 
wood  5430-5433. 

Recommendation  that  the.  duty  of  keeping  stores  and  accomits  be  attached  to  tiie 
Secretary's  office  of  the  Tdegraph  Department,  Rep,  vii. 

357.  883  3*  A§ 
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Stor  ES — continued. 

9,  At  to  the  StMW  ieimff  apaHahhfor  3^tary  fwrpomi : ' 

Economy  hy  the  telegnipb  etom  being  available  Utr  mUltlny  purposes  in  the  event  of 

war,  Sir  J.  L.  A.  Shnmong  2384  Expediency  of  the  reserve  telegraph  stares  fadn^ 

available  for  war  purposes;  system  in  Grennany  m  this  respect,  Webber  3452-3455. 

Relative  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  a  po7/er  in  the  War  Department  to  obtain 
stores  from  the  Telegraph  Department,  Blackwood  5177 — ^5180. 

"Siformg,  Enial  break  downs  on  road  lines  and  on  railway  Knes  where  there  are  snow- 
storms, Witiler  1035-1037-: — Doubt  as  to  the  damage  caused  by  storms  being  likely 
to  decrease,  Grmet  1348-1350. 

Stow,  George,  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Concurrence  of  witness,  as  surveyor  of  the 
lUetropolitan  Distiict,  in  the  views  of  Mr.  Godley  as  to  the  tel^rapb  derks  undertaking 

the  adjufltoQent  of  the  instruments,  3274-3878  ConcuiTence  also  in  the  concluuon 

that  the  maintenance  of  wir«s  and  pules  should  be  distinct  from  the  sur^'eyor's  duties, 

 Considerable  space  available  at  some  of  the  offices  in  witness*  district  for 

an  increase  of  businef'S  ;  thiit  is,  on  acccount  of  ihe  transfer  of  transmitted  messages  to 
the  central  office,  3282-3287. 

Economy,  to  some  extent,  by  concentrating  the  eontrol  over  the  apparatus  and  wires 
within  the  building,  or  iindeiground,  and  the  control  over  the  outside  wires.  &c.,  32B8- 

3295  Origination  and  supervision  of  private  wires  adverted  to;  tliese  are  not  in 

witness*  department,  3296-3300  Particulars  relative  to  the  working  of  the  pneumatic 

tube  between  Charing  Cross  and  the  central  station;  question  considered  hereon  whether 
there  might  not  be  a  large  tncreafle  ot  facilities  to  the  public  by  means  of  pneumatic 

tubes,  3301-3312.  33»4-3326  Way  in  which  the  f-ervices  of  the  telegraph  clerks  at 

the  Houses  of  Parhament  are  utilised  oat  of  tlie  Swsion,  3313. 

SuhmarvM  Teltgrapk  CompoMteg^  Statement  showing  that  the  arrangements  witli  some  of 
the  submarine  telet:raph  companies  are  not  ren.unerative  to  the  Post  Otfice,  a  rate  of 
1  M.  ior  twenty  words  not  beii^  received,  Blaehooed  5336-5046.  5351-5357.  5363, 

tiundtty  Ji/esaages.   Evidence  in  approval  of  an  increased  charge  fur  Sunday  messages, 

Fatty  536.  3792  etseg, 

Uoubtas  to  an  increased  charge  being  justifiable,  JRep,  iz. 

Superintendents.   Boom  for  reduction  in  the  number  of  supenntendents,  21t//ey  135,  136. 

■    336-338  ^Reduction  being  efi&ctcd  in  the  staff  of  superintendents  and  of  derJca  to 

superintendents,  I'ateg  420-423, 

Total  of  diirty-four  supcrinteudents  nrrw  acting  in  London  and  the  provinces;  same 

vacancies  not  filled  up.  Winter  698-703  Careful  inquiry  made  with  the  view  of 

reducing  the  number  01  superintendents  and  other  employes  in.  the  maintenance  bxanch, 
z6.  781-788. 

Considerable  redondoncy  in  the  ranks,  of  superintendent  and  divisional  engtceer, 

GroMt  ISM),  1231.  13S3.  14J9-L4S6  Reoommendalim  that  the  number  of  supoin. 

tendenta  be  reduced-  Iroai  tweot^Hiiglit  to  tiwelve,  ib.  lftS3. 1495  Proposed  inccMM 

of  the  responsibility  of  the  superintendents,  ib,  1223,. 

Reduction  contemplated  in  the  first-class  and  second-class  superintendents  indiscri- 
minately, the  best  men  being  retained,  ib,  1 238  Efficiency  of  some  superintendents 

.  for  more  responsible  duties,,  the  divisional  engineers  being  reduced  and  the  central 
inspection  increased,  ■<&..  1470-1473. 

See  also  Supervisian, 

Svptrvintm,  Explanation  in  regard  to  tbe  lai^e  proportion  of  superintendents  and 
mspectors  as  compared  with  linemen  in  ttie  Estimates,  that  many  more  linemen  are 

'  employed  than  are  shown  on  the  establishment,  and  that  there  is  a  very  large  amount  of 
occasional  labour  also  under  supervision,  Winter  704-714  Excess  of  the  supervising 

-  force  in  tiic  provinces  but  not  in  the  metropolis  wiUi  reference  to  present  requirements, 

720,  721  Personal  supervision  exercised  over  the  work  not  only  by  the  inqMcttMS 

but  by  the  superintendents  and  divisional  engineers,  ib,  878,  879.  963. 

lisHted  extent' to  which  tb«ne  has  been-  any  increased snpcrvisug  sfcaflf  «Boe  1670 ; 
additional  Hnemen  and  other  woriunen  employed  beyond  the  numtwr  in  the  Eitimi^, 

1^01^884-896.917-919  Question  as  to  there  bemg  room  fisr  a  large  reduction  in 

■  the  proporticHLof  supervising  staff  to  linemen  and  others^     1140-1 143. 

Statement  showing  that  there  is  at  present  an  undue  proportion  of  snpervistn^c  oAosrs 

-  in  companedwUh  linemen  and  extra  meoy  Qrave$  14119*1436.  1563-1^65  Necesnty 

for  a  larce  supervising  staff  substqaentlfr  to  the  tmnsfec  to  the  Post  Office,  Gravtt  1578} 
1579 ;  Saines  2083,  3084. 

^  -  Increased 
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Supervition — conti  aued . 

increased  tuperv'isioa  required  by  msoa  of  the  ^at^r  efficieoGV  and  the  more  com- 
plicated working,  Fischer  n^^^iQi  Exces*  ofsupervwii^  stafi,  Webber  3588. 

Hereitece  by  the  Ck>n)mittee  to  the  superintending  si  w  m  being  greatly  in  excees,  JSfp.  ir.' 

See  also  Dnuional  E^vuert.      Staff.      SuperiatendeHU,     **  WaVtimg  GentJemam,* 

Surveyor  General  Appointment,  in  August  1 875,  of  a  Surveyor  General  of  telegraphs  at  a 
salary  rising  froni  800  /.  to  1,000/.  a  year ;  functions  of  this  o£5cer,  and  relation  in  which 
he  stands  towards  the  Engineer  in  Chief  and  principal  clerk,  Tilley  57-64.  71-82. 

Functions  proposed  to  tie  discharged  by  the  Surreym- General  as  regards  commercial 
matters,  increase  of  fecilities,  &c. ;  udvantage  of  j"inl  atJtion  between  him  and  the  pfo- 
jHMed  engineering  commirtee,  Graves  1246.  1251-1254.  1273,  1274. 

Long  experience  of  witness  in  the  postftl  and  telegraph  service ;  be  is  now  Surveyor 

General  for  telegraph  husmeta,  Bainet  1868-1873  General  function  of  witness  to 

report  to  the  Secretary  improvements  and  economies  in  the  conduct  of  the  telegraph 
service,  as  by  the  re-arrangement  of  local  circuits,  the  direct  transmission  of  metropoliian 

messages  to  the  central  station,  &c,  t6-  1876-1885.  i9G&-ig70  Inspection  by  witness 

(^the  mure  important  offices  in  ^England,  ib,  2100-2103. 

Doubt  as  to  the  fitness  of  witness  (he  not  being  a  technical  officer)  to  control  Ae 
uiuted  offices  of  divisional  engineer  and  postal  surveyor,  Baine$  3ii6,  2117. 

Suggestion  that  the  position  and  duties  of  the  Surveyor  General  should  be  much  better 

■defined  than  at  present,  £<p.  y,  vi  The  Surveyor  General  might  be  assisted  by  an 

efficient  engineering  officer  as  Inspector  General  of  Lines  and  of  the  meohamcal  arrange 

ments  in  offices,  ib.  vii. 

Mmnejfort  {Poetaiy.  Room  for  improvement  as  legards  the  postal  aurreyors*  techueal 
knowledge  aftcMgraphs,  Paic3r  411-4 1 5----Conela8ion  that  postal  surveyors  have  not 
the  technical  knowledge  neceaeary  for  the  proper  maintenance  of  posts  and  wires,  and 

for  the  work  of  testing.  Graves  1227-1237  Absence  of  control  m  the  surveyors  o»er 

jrailway  telegnaph  offices,  Bedaes  1900-1902. 

Complete  control  of  the  «arv<eyoT8  over  the  workiog  of  both  the  tekgraph  offices  and 
4ht  post  offices ;  their  d^y  as  to  checking  the  relative  expenditure  of  different  telegiiq>h 
offices,  Godby  3191-3198. 

ImpovtRnee-of  the  postal  nrreyom  bnviafi^  a  thorough  knowledge  of  talegrapby,  both  in 
its  scientific  and  technical  relations,  Mep»  vt~-Saggestion  that  in  future  sndk  know- 
ledge be  an  indispensnble  condition  for  the  ^ipmntment  of  ^  future  sunreyors,  ib-, 

See  also  Organisation, 


T. 

Tablet  Chech.    Paiticulais  relative  to  the  operntion  of  the  tablet  check,  as  a  record  of  the 
business  done  upon  each  wire  ;  degree  of  value  attached  to  this  check,  and  abuse  to  which. 

ooeiiyGraves  1266-1272  ^Examination  in  further  reference  to  the  working  of  the  tablet 

check,  witness  submitting  that  the  record  of  work  thus  obtfuned  has  been  very  valuable, 
though  the  rest  is  open  10  error  in  some  respects,  tS.  1400-1418 — » Means  of  detecting 
fictitious  messages  under  the  tablet  check  system,  by  reference  to  the  receipts;  uodne 
tfoable  iiiviriwed  in  this  test,  »6.  i4og-i4lt>  1435-14^ 

Tarhulton  {Ayrshire).    Explanation  as  to  a  telegraph  office  having  been  opened  at  ^Tur- 
bolton  in  Ayrshire,  whilst  an  office  was  refused  at  Catrine,  Patey  3705-3708. 

Taylor,  John  Edward,  (Analysis  of  bis  Evidence.) — As  proprietor  of  the  "  Manchester 
■Goardisn,''  witness  submits  snndry  details  relative  to  the  system  and  cost  of  obtaining 
news  for  the  provincial  papers  when  the  telegraphs  were  in  the  hands  of  the  compazues, 
3834-3851— ^Knce  the  transfer  to  the  Post  Office  there  has  been  a  great  ileTelopment 
as  regards  press  news,  and  a  decided  increase  of  fecilities  in  several  respects,  3852, 3853. 
3863-3873.  3889-3899. 
^  Investigation  on  the  part  of  newspaper  proprietors  in  1668  as  to  the  cost  of  transmis- 
sion Om  companies,  3854,  3855 — —Careful  ne-gotiatioaa  subsequently  with  the  Post 
Office,  the  latter  agreeing  that  the  new  cbai^^s  slwuld  be  based  upon  the  old,  and  that 
the  press  should  nut  be  losers  by  the  change,  3856-3862.  3874,  3875.  3900-3902— 
Conclusion  as  to  tbe  Post  Office  not  having  looked  to  the  transmission  of  news  as.  a 
soarce  of  large  revenue;  statement  by  Mr.  Scudamore  to  this  effect,  3861,  3862. 

Adnntsses  to  the  press  as  regards  the  chaise  for  special  wires  since  the  transfer  to 

■tile  Post  ^Kce,  3865-3873  ^Room  Ibr  economy  as  regards  ihe  expenses  ofddivcry 

«f  press  news  ander  the  Post  Office,  3676-3879— Decided  objection  to  a  fresh  initial 

ohaige  of  1 «.  for  every  100  words  sent  to  a  new  town,  3680-3982  Belief  as  to  the 

charges  being  is  or  13  per  cent,  higher  under  the  present  system,  3883-3886. 
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Ti^lor,  John  Edward.    (AnalyBis  of  his  Evidence) — eontimud, 

SnggeBtion  that  news  might  be  transmitted  so  as  to  afford  less  break  to  the  ordinary 

service  of  the  telegraphs,  3887  Economy  secured  by  means  of  a  certain  instrumeat 

•  in  the  transmission  of  the  same  message  to  numerous  adUresseSi  3903-3910  Loss 

upon  public  messages  adverted  to  in  connection  with  the  alleged  loss  on  press  messages, 
3911-3913. 

Tecbsical  Qualifications: 

Twofold  sources  of  supply  of  local  technical  officers  under  the  proposed  re-organisation, 

Qravet  i2/'j6-iS58  Importance  of  the  clerks  obtaining  technical  knowledge,  and 

qualifying  themsplves  for  the  charge  and  ordinary  repair  of  instruments,  ih.  IS58- 

1365  -Xmprovement  by  having  skilled  clerks  with  technical  knowledge  at  the  smaller 

stations,  instead  of  inefficient  manipulators,  ib.  1396,  1397  Special  importance  of  a 

highly  skilled  official  at  the  large  offices,  where  the  instruments  are  very  delicate  and 
elaborate,  ti.  1398,  1399. 

Evidence  favourable  to  an  improved  technical  instruction  of  telegraph  clerks,  JohfutOH 

1782-1792.  1851-1867  Impression  fevourable  to  the  clerks  attaining  technical  know- 

leidge,  so   that  they  may  uphold  the  in^tniments  in  the  offices,  Baines  188^ 

1893- 

Approval  of  the  clerks  in  the  offices  being  intrusted  with  the  maintenance  of  the 
instruments;  that  is,  after  some  training  of  a  technical  character,  Webber  3543-3553. 

3559-2562  Concurrence  in  the  view  that  the  clerks  might  be  instructed  to  do  more 

in  the  way  of  adjustment  of  the  instruments,  Beaufort  3130,  3131. 

Approval  of  the  telegraph  clerks  being  instructed  to  atiend  to  the  ordinary  main- 
tenance »nd  adjustment  of  the  instruments ;  use  to  be  made  of  the  surveyors  as  regards 
such  instruction,  Chdby  3199-3202  Improvement  if  in  future  some  technical  know- 
ledge of  telegraph  work  were  required  of  clerks  before  promotion  to  the  office  of  survesror, 
ih.  3209-3211.  3215. 

Concurrence  of  witness,  as  surveyor  of  the  Metropolitan  District,  in  the  views  of 
Mr.  Godby  as  to  the  telegraph  clerks  undertaking  the  adjustment  of  the  instruments, 
^ow  3274-3278— Improvement  if  the  telegraph  clerks  in  England  were  technicdly 
qualified,  j?o6inson  4509,  4510. 

Frequent  instances  of  errors  which  are  undetected  through  the  incompetency  of  the 
•clerical  force  attached  to  the  engineers,  Gravu  4727.  4729,  4730— Advantage  of  a 
staff  college  or  advanced  school  where  intelligent  clerks  might  receive  a  more  advanoed 
education,  ib.  4728. 

See  also  Schoob, 

Teleyraph  Card$,  Objection  to  telegraph  cards  as  not  securing  secrecy,  MonUftore  4850. 

Telegraph  Forms.  Proposal  for  an  amended  form  of  telqpaph  papers,  the  sender's  address 
being  omitted,  Jokntton  4627-4632.  4639,  4640. 

Test  {Condition  of  J9trea\    Arrangement  as  to  test  stations  and  testing  as  regards  postal 

wires  on  railways,  Winter  1025-1027  Careful  monthly  test,  in  addition  to  a  rough 

daily  test,  as  to  the  condition  uf  the  wires  on  all  important  circuits,  ib.  1053-1057. 

TUUyt  Johrtf  C.B.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Responsibility  of  witness,  as  Secretary  of 
the  Post  Office,  for  the  mnnagement  of  the  Telegraph  Department  (exclusive  of  finance) ; 
that  is,  since  the  resignation  of  Mr,  Scudamore  in  October  1875;  1-4. 162-167—— 

Personal  responsibility  on  which  Mr.  Scudamore  acted  in  telegraph  matters,  5,  6  

Responsible  duties  discharged  by  Mr.  Patey,  who  is  the  junior  of  six  first-class  clerks  in 
the  Post  Office,  but  acts  in  the  ught  of  an  assistant  secretary  to  witness  in  the  telegraph 
branch;  extent  of  the  previous  training  and  experience  of  Mr.  Patey  adverted  to  hereao, 

.  7-22.  170-197. 

Enumeration  of  the  different  grades  of  officers  in  the  engineering  department,  and  of 

their  duties  and  salaries,  23-^40  Conclusion  as  to  this  department  being  over-staffi^, 

on  account  <^  the  number  of  officers  taken  over  from  the  companies ;  steps  already  ta^n 

with  a  view  to  reduction,  41-43.  83-85  Relative  mileage  of  wire,  and  number  of 

instruments  maintained  and  worked  formerly  by  the  companies  and  by  (he  Post  Office 
respectively ;  much  more  complicated  character  <^  the  instruments  now  m  use,  44-46L 

Particulars  relntive  to  the  staff  employed  in  the  transmission  of  messages  and  the 
working  of  the  instruments ;  explanation  in  regard  to  the  district  postal  surveyors,  who 
are  not  technical  officers,  being  responsible  for  the  workinsc  of  the  instruments,  47-54 

 Much  larger  charge  incurred  in  respect  of  salaries  in  the  traffic  department  than  in 

the  engineering  department,  55,  56  Appointment  in  August  1875  of  a  Surveyor 

General  of  Tele^phs,  at  a  sahry  rinng  from  800  L  to  1 ,000  /.  a  year ;  functions  of  this 
officer,  and  relal»ni  in  wbidh  he  stands  towaids  the  Eugineu  in  Chief  and  principal  clerk, 
57-64.  71-82. 
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T^Unf,  John,  c.B.   (Analysis  of  his  Evidence) — eontinMed. 

Large  number  of  employes  (about  1,500)  under  the  Controller  of  the  Centml  Station 

65  Functions  of  the  Controller  of  the  Special  Staff ;  this  officer  is  also  responsible  for 

the  telegraph  school,  66-68  Functions  of  the  assistant  engineer  in  chief  in  regard  to 

stores  and  contracts,  6g,  70.  102-106  Satisfactory  working  of  the  arrangement 

whereby  one  of  the  divisiuns  in  England  is  under  charge  of  the  Boyal  Ei^^ineers, 
86-93. 

Discretion  exercised  by  the  divisional  engineers,  but  not  by  the  lower  class  of  officers, 
upon  the  question  of  reporting  to  those  above  them ;  reliance  of  the  secretary  upon  the 

reports  which  come  to  him  from  the  divisional  engineers,  97-101  Full  nnancial 

Tesponsibility  of  the  Postmaster  General  in  the  time  of  Mr.  Scadamure  as  well  as  at 
present,  107,  108, 

Doubt  as  to  there  being  the  same  superfluity  in  the  working  or  traffic  staff  as  in  the 

engineering  staff,  1 09-1 1 1  Separate  accountant's  establishment  in  England,  Scotland, 

ana  Ireland;  approval  of  this  arrangement,  pustal  as  well  as  telegraph  revenue  being 

dealt  with,  1  is-i  18  Defence  of  the  present  system  of  salaries  as  regards  the  larger 

proportion  of  highly-paid  clerks  in  London  than  in  the  provinces,  1 19-121. 161. 

Doubt  as  to  the  accuracy  of  a  statement  that  some  provincial  postmasters  have  ample 
time  at  their  disposal  to  control  the  telegraph  operations  in  their  districts,  133-126—— 
Control  of  the  postmaster  at  Manchester  over  toe  clerks  in  tlie  small  tele^ph  offices 

round  Manchester,  127  Question  considered  whether  much  circumlocution  does  not 

arise  in  connection  with  the  telegraph  and  postal  work  at  Glasgow,  128-132  Simpli- 
fication of  communications  and  returns  by  reducing  the  number  i>f  divisional  enuineers, 

132-134  ^Boom  for  reduction,  also,  in  the  number  of  superintendents,  135, 136.  336- 

338. 

Useful  work  hitjiertodone  by  the  special  staff;  this  staff  might  perhaps  be  consolidated 

with  the  central  office,  or  with  the  Intelligence  Department,  137.  331,  332  Question 

whether  there  should  not  be  further  diminution  of  the  practice  of  sending  the  special 

staff  to  distant  places,  138-140  Question  considered,  also,  whether  at  Glasgow  and 

other  places  there  is  not  a  superfluity  of  clerks  with  reference  to  the  business  done ; 
doubt,  however,  as  to  the  expediency  of  reducing  the  price  so  as  to  increase  the  bosiness, 
141-148. 

Objection  to  dispensing  at  present  with  the  School  of  Telegraphy,  149-153  ■■ 
Arrangement  as  to  the  payment  by  the  Post  Office  of  a  commission  of  3  d,  on  every 
message  sent  to  a  uilway  station;  suggestion  made  fur  an  increased  charge  of  ^d.  Tor 

sueh  messages,  154-160  Steps  being  uken  to  reduce  the  number  of  railway  station 

offices,  159.  278-280. 

Explanation  of  the  duties  devolving  on  each  of  the  «ix  principal  clerks  in  the  Post 

Office;  similar  responsibihty  of  these  clerks  in  their  several  departments,  184-193  

Importance  of  the  telegraph  department  as  compared  with  the  packet  service  and  other 

branches;  satisfactory  management  of  the   former  under  Mr.  Patey,  194-197  

Exceptional  circumstances  under  which  Mr.  Scudnmore  authorised  the  employment  of 
many  ol  the  companies'  clerks  when  the  telegraphs  were  taken  over  by  Govemment ; 
but  lor  these  appointments  the  bu«ne«s  could'  not  have  been  carried  on,  198-S03.  249- 
S51. 

Several  divisions  or  sub-heads  into  which  the  telegraph  department  is  divided,  the 
officers  at  the  head  of  each  being  all  under  witness,  204-337~ Management  of  the 
central  station  by  Mr.  Fischer,  who  refers  to  witness  when  necessary,  317-231^— 
Supervision  of  the  district  and  branch  offices  in  London  by  the  metropolitan  surveyor, 

232-234  Practical  management  of  the  stores  department  by  Mr,  Winter,  under  the 

Engineer  in  Chief ;  inquiry  made  into  tlie  working  of  this  branch,  followed  by  a  report, 
227-239. 

Way  in  which  the  number  of  employes  in  the  different  departments,  and  the  promo- 
tions, are  regulated,  240-348— Responsibility  of  the  Postmaster  General  for  a  letter 
to  the  Treasunr  in  December  1 875,  proposing,  among  other  matters,  that  a  chatge  of 

3W.  be  made  for  telegrams  deposited  at  railway  stations, 352-377  Arrangement  as  to 

ue  same  superior  officer  dealing  with  telegraph  and  Post  Office  clerks,  as  r^ards  disci- 
pline, vacancies,  &c.  281-287. 

Information  to  be  obtained  from  the  head  of  the  central  station  as  to  the  rules  regu- 
lating the  employment  of  men  and  women  respectively,  as  to  the  various  classes  of 

employ^,  their  salaries,  &c.,  288-397  Difficulty  of  ascertaining,  save  through 

Mr.  ^udamore  or  Mr.  Baines,  the  detailed  reasons  for  the  great  increase  of  staff  when 
the  telegraphs  were  taken  over,  398-^13— Total  of  3,418  clerks  taken  over  from  the 
telegraph  companies,  ninety-six  having  been  peuuoned,  304-307 — — Conclosim  as  to 
the  increase  beii^  due  to  the  supervision  of  the  lines  on  the  railways,  308,  309. 

Doubt  as  to  the  expediency  of  an  assistant  seeretary  under  witness  for  telegraph  busi- 
ness exclusively,  3 1»-334— Advantage  of  fnture  telegraph  appointments  beiu^  made 
in  the  same  way  as  Post  Office  appointments ;  that  is,  after  most  careful  investigation 

367-  T  T  as 
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THUey,  John,  C.B,   (Analysts  of  his  £TideDce)— <wii4uiittf<i 

as  to  fitness,  39^330  Papers  submitted  as  to  the  orgiuaiaation  of  the  tetegnpba 

in  France  and  Germany,  333-335— "Approral  of  the  discretion  exercised  by  the  prin- 
cipal clerks  in  not  rafiBrriog  or  veporUng  to  witoeu  ufon  all  mattera  vbicb  C(une  bnbre 
-tbem,  339-348" 

Explanation  tbat  the  poatmastere  at  Glasgow,  LtTerpao)»  and  Uaaohesler  act  as  aur- 

veyers  for  their  respective  towns,  but  not  for  the  separate  post  towns  adjacent ;  oiijeo- 
tion  to  thvir  acting  aa  surreyors  Cor  tbe  latter  al«o,  343-353— ^Ooabt  aa  to  any  abuse 
uodtH'tlie  practice  whereby  Members  of  Parliament  nominate  to  postnuuterships  m  snail 
towns,  353-356— —Objection  to  an  extension  to  BirmingUsm  and  other  brge  towna  of 
tbe  system  at  Glaigow,  Manchester,  and  Liverpool*  whereby  the  poetaiaster  acts  as  sur- 
veyor, 357-366. 

Timier,  Sufficient  stock  of  timber  in  storet,  so  that  tSMlers  have  act  bacn  lately  called  for^ 
^^0*1134-1139. 

«  Times,"  The,    See  Prett  Rutes,  fiu 

Transfer  tyf  Clerks.  Obstacle  to  a  constmt  transfer  of  clerks  frani  one  postal  district  to 
another,  JbAnsAro  1743-1746-  Practioe  of  tamporarily  draftug  clarfca  from  one  tele- 
graph (dfiee  to  auutber  when  there  is  a  press  of  business  at  any  place  u  witnestf  diafaict ; 
absence  of  difficulty  on  the  part  of  the  clerks,  Gadby  3219-3332.  3336-3841. 

Travelling  Expenses  Allowance  paid  witness,  as  dirtsional  engineer,  for  travelling 
expenses.  Graves  1345  Allowance  of  20s,  a  day  for  witness'  travelling  expenses 

as  diviaional  engineer,  Preeee  1637-1640. 

Practice  of  payment  to  the  railway  companies  for  the  travelling  expenses  of  linemen; 
few  persons  to  whom  passes  are  given,  Pateg  4975-^4981.  ' 

Explanation  relative  to  aa  item  of  a,oooiL  for  travelling expenseaflfiHtructora  attached 
to  tlie  surveyors,  Blackwood  5347* 

TravelHug  Inspectors,  Improveroeot  if  traveHing  inspectors  went  from  office  to  office  tn 
order  to  inspect  the  elementary  scientific  instruction,  w  much  neglected  in  the  training 

'  schools.  Rep.  vi. 

.Travelling  Telegraph  Of^.    Facilities,  by  saeans  of  the  travelling  telegraph  office,  when 
.  there  is  no  permanent  office  neiur  at  band;  few  oconoons  on  which. used,  JfAaata%  I703y 
1703.  1763. 

^treasury.  ExplanaUon  as  regards  the  recommendations  in  the  Report  by  a  lYeesury 
Committee  on  the  subject  of  stores,  &c.,  that  this  Report  has  not  been  yet  \taA  before  the 
Fuat  Office  for  action  upon  it.  Winter  1 143-1 146. 

Pressure  by  the  Treasury  npon  the  Post  Office  to  make  the  tdegraphs  a  source  of 
'   revenue,  PtOeg  3763. 


U. 

Vndeiyround  Wires.    Aluch  greater  cost  of  underground  than  above^eround  wire,  Ch'aoet  ■ 

155^-1562  Economy  to  some  extent  by  concentrating;  the  control  over  the  apparatus 

and  wires  within  the  buildings,  or  underground,  and  the  control  pver  the  outside  wires,  &c.. 
Stow  3988-3995. 

United  State*.    Approval  of  the  Amcriean  system,  the  tdagra|^ta  bBtiqf-w*^  paid,  aodof 
.    an  efficient  character,  Johnsto*  1857.  1861,  186s. 

Uttoxeter.  Impression  that  the  proposal  for  closing  the  railway  telegraph  office  at  Uttoxeter 
came  from  the  railway  company,  Qodby  3242-3248. 


V. 

Victoria,.  See  Austral&i, 

■Vim  Chamnn,  George.  (Analysis  of  bis  Evidence.)— Kxtenrive  eayeiimut  of  witness  in 
connectiott  with  telegraphs  in  (Germany  and  elsewhere ;  he  is  nmrllMging  DJreotor*of 
the  United  States  Cable  Company,  3606-2608— Durifkg^  the  Fimoo^eimaB  war  he 
acted  as  secretary  to  the  diractor  general  of  tele^p^hs,  and  testHles  to  the  immense 
value  of  the  td^raph  with  reference  to  operations  m  ue  field,  and  in  the  investment  of 
Meiz  and  Paris,  2607-4611.  964»-fl64^ 

Particulars  as  to  the  three  kinda  of  talegrapha  emplojred  ia  tbe  German  military 

organisation,  2611.  2638,  2639  •Great  adnutege  of  trund- mSilaigrtelegraphistB  as 

compared 
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Von  Chauvin,  Qw>y,   (Analyais  of  his  ErUtace) — 0(mtmmd, 

compared  witb  cinHm  tcitgrapbists  as  regarda  eervioe  with  on  army  in  the  fieM,  s6i3- 

a6i4-  Two  eUcsea  of  tategraphiaU  in  ^  Pnusian  mmj,  caeh  haring  been  traiiKd  ia 

the  state 'telegi«pbe>  ad  ig—AdraMagc  in  retired  mD-eoniniMaioned  oflfaera  hansg  a 
right  to  employment  in  the  cinl  service,  3613,  3614.  3631,  9632. 

Oioands  ibr  ohjeatiog  to  the  tandency  in  Oerauny  to  fuse  the  postal  and  tele^ropli 
wrviees ;  referenoe  hereon  to  the  two-fold  object  of  imreaaing  the  reveme  and  promotmg 
military  telegrnphy.  36I5-b620.  «6a8-i6so.  4657,  «66B— E«pia«ation  wHh  fnrtber 
reference  to  the  anxiety  of  mea  m  the  tele^ph  serviee  m  Gennany  to  be  told  off  for 

miliary  sennce,      1-26*7  ^mpreasion  that  the  telegraph  tsts  in  Kortfa  Germany  are 

exempt  from  uiHtaTy  service,  «633-2636. 

Belief  as  to  the  telegraph  stores  bein^  all  available  for  military  purposes,  2636,  S637 

—Very  few  employes  who  enter  yo«iig;  very  little  female  senrice,  2640,  2641  

Better  telegraphic  fiicilities  in  Enghud  ttwn  in  Germany,  2646-2650.  2674-2676  

Simplification  in  htr^^  towns  by  sending  all  mesMges  to  a  central  station  for  re-traosmis- 
aion,  2651,  2653.  . 

Successful  working  of  pneumatic  tubes  in  Berlin,  2653-2656 — ^Information  us  to 
(he  telegraph  charges  in  Germany;  charge  of  about  l  d.  for  a  message  from  one  part  of 
Prussia  to  another,  2659-2664  Limited  extent  to  which  an  amalgamation  of  com- 
panies admits  of  saving  of  staff,  2669-2671  Valuable  facilities  to  the  public,  but 

without  increase  of  net  revenue,  by  hi^ely  increasing  the  stations  in  villages,  kc,  2677, 
9678. 

W. 

*'  Walking  GenUemea.**  Unnecessarily  large  employment  of  manipulators  as  Bupervisors 
or  as  "  Walking  Gentleman**;  good  service  rendered  by  thia  clasu,  though  the  number 
should  be  reduced,  Preece  1603.  1620-1636. 

War,  ConclvaicfN,  as  the  result  ef  the  long  nitlttttry  expsrience  of  witness,  that  the 
telegraph  has  iMcoMe  an  eaaential  m,w»r,  Sir  J,  L.  A.  Simmeau  2335-^3337.  33a3> 

See  also  Mfuutti  War,       Oermany,       Mi^ry  TekyraphuU, 

Webber^  Mt^or  Charles  Edward^  R,£.  (Analyais  of  his  Evidenoe.) — Considerable 
experience  of  witness  as  divisional  engineer  in  charge  of  the  eastern  div:6ion  of  the 
postal  telegraph  service,  2399-2407  ^Toial  of  9,960  mHesof  wire,  and  of  710  instru- 
ments, 2405, 2406  Stafi  of  four  officers  and  forty-three  nuo-com missioned  officers  under 

witness ;  way  hi  which  the  duties  are  apportioned,  2407.  2409  Cost  of  3,240 

represented  by  the  foregoing  staff,  2410,  241 1. 

Statement  to  the  effect  tliat  the  total  pay  per  head  in  the  eastern  division  U  about 
1 10  I.,  of  which  the  Post  Office  pays  64     witness  contendir^  that  upon  the  whole  there 

ia  a  saving  to  the  Post  Office  by  the  employment  of  military  labour,  241 2-24 16  

Calculation  purporting  to  shown  saving  of  10,083/.  in  salaries  in  Fix  years  by  the 

employment  of  Engineer  officers,  2417-2425  Convenience  as  regards  reduction  of 

i&ilitary  staff  through  pensions  not  being  involved,  2426,  2427.  2597,  ^59^* 

Want  of  about  160  military  employes  on  the  telegraphs  in  view  of  the  emergency  of 
war,  2428,2429  Inadequacy  of  military  schools  Tor  furnishing  the  requisite  instruc- 
tion, 2430,  2431  -Length  of  training  nece-sary  befoi-e  Sappers  become  efficient  .or  line 

maintenance,  2432 — '• — Explanation  as  to  the  number  of  men  removed  for  inefficiency  or 

misconduct,  2432-2435  Very  inadequate  facilities  given  bv  the  Post  Office  for  the 

training  of  soldiers  as  telegraph  clerks,  2436-2438  ConUal  support  given  by  the 

postd  surveyors  upon  the  question  of  an.  extended  employment  ofEngmeers,  2439, 
2440. 

Advocacy  of  the  enlistment  of  telegraph  messenger  boys;  recommendations  to  this 

effect  by  a  Committee  in  1874;  2441,  2442  Large  proportion  of  the  Royal  Engineers 

which  might  be  passed  through  the  telegraph  service,  2443-2450  Some  men  trained 

in  the  service  will  soon  be  passed  into  the  reserve,  2451  Expediency  of  the  reserve 

telegraph  stures  being  available  f«r  war  purposes;  system  in  Germany  in  this  respect, 

2452-S455  Facility  in  Germany  of  obtamiag  telegraphists  for  war  purposes,  3456, 

 Liability  of  telegrepdusts  in  Prance  to  be  called  out  as  aoldien,  345S. 

Explanation  as  to  the  variatidn  from  time  to  time  in  the  strength  of  the  miKtsry  staff 
employed  on  the  telegraphs;  important  reductions  effected  by  WTtBess  in  the  eastern 

division  with  a  view  to  economy,  2459-2461.  2487-2491  Usefol  services  eobse- 

quently  rendered  by  men  who  had  been  in  the  telegraph  service,  2462,  2463  

Obetacle- to  frequent  change  of  officers,  8464  Successful  seault  of  the  employment  of 

Eagineeve  in  comtruotion  and  renewal,  2465,  3466 — -Smaller  payment  iu  siUarie%  in 
proportion  18  the  numbers  employed  in  the  eastern  than  iu  uiy  other  diviMon,  2467-1 — 
Very  satisfectory  lasuU  of  the  emf^yment  of  soldiers  aiui  civilians  in  the  Ordnace 
Survey,  3468, 3469. 

Faoili^  of  wiHkinff  a  larger  distn<^  than  that  now  eomprieed  tn  the  eastern 
division  without  any  increase  of  the  eaperrising  staff  in  the  diriaioii,  3470-2472.  3f493 
'  357,  tt  '3   Way 
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Webber,  Major  Charles  Edward,  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence) — e&niinued. 

.  »»Way  in  which  efficient  substitutes  might  be  found  for  any  large  body  of  Engineers 
■  vithdrawn  from  the  telegraph  service,  in  the  event  of  war,  2473  Exceptions  taken  to 

certain  conclusions  in  a  report  by  Mr.  Gulley  as  to  the  excesaiTe  cost  involved  in  an 

extended  employment  of  soldiers,  34741  ^475-  ■ 

Circumstance  of  the  Post  Office  having  been  aware^  in  1870,  that  100  officers  and 
soldiers  were  to  be  placed  at  their  disposal,  whereas  the  depurtment  did  not  avul 
itseif  uf  their  services  in  a  remunerative  manner,  2475-3478.  2487  Grounds  for  the 
conclusion  ihat  the  calculations  of  Mr.  Graves  are  not  accurate  as  regards  tne  relative 

.  cost  in  the  eastern  and  othor  divisions,  2479-3484  Fairness  of  a  comparison  shoving 

a  smaller  cost  in  the  eastern  tbau  in  other  divisions  in  reference  to  the  actual  work  done, 
3485,  2486. 

Statement  by  Mr.  Scudamore  in  1873  that  witness  was  to  look  to  (he  military  interest 

.   rather  than  to  the  question  of  cost,  3488.  3579-3584  Saving  chieBy  on  the  labour  of 

linemen  and  inspectors  by  the  employment  of  soldiers  in  the  eastern  division,  whilst  the 

cost  of  supervision  is  in  excess,  3493,  ^493  Several  respects  in  which  this  division 

ought  in  atiy  case  to  involve  more  cost  tlian  the  north-western  division,  3494,  3495  

Comment  upon  Mr.  Graves'  criticism  on  the  clerical  force  in  witness*  division ;  maccu- 

racy  ot  his  assuniptions  on  this  point,  3496, 3497  Conclusion  that  the  cost  incurred  in 

respect  of  military  telegraphists  is  moderate,  and  that  the  employment  of  soldiers  is 
attended  with  various  advantages  which  du  not  apply  in  the  case  of  civilians,  2498-2505. 

Facility  of  re-arranging  the  scale  of  Post  Office  pay  to  the  Engineers,  if  the  present  rate 

be  found  too  high,  3506-2508  Similar  rate  or  pay  for  employment  in  the  Ordnance 

Survey  as  in  the  telegraph  service,  3509-3511.  3523-3537  Proportion  of  the  total  pay 

borne  by  the  Post  Office  and  War  Office  in  the  different  ranks,  2512-2520  Pay  of  the 

soidirr  clerks  at  ihe  rate  of  94  t  a  year,  50  /.  being  received  from  the  Post  Office,  2519, 

3528-3530  Denial  that  the  soldier  cannot  perform  work  equal  to  that  of  the  civilian ; 

drawback  in  the  former  case  through  the  force  being  a  changing  one,  3531,  3533. 

Very  few  men  on  the  Engineer  corps  really  competent  as  manipulators;  explanation 

hereon  as  to  the  instruments  used,  3531-3537  More  economical  results  shown  by  the 

civil  employment  of  Engineers  if  the  area  were  larger,  3538-3543  Evidence  in  approral 

of  thR  clerks  in  the  offices  being  entrusted  with  the  maintenance  of  the  instruments ;  that 
is,  alter  some  training  of  a  technical  character^  3543~3553>  3559-3562. 

Examination  upon  tbe  question  whether  the  linemen  should  not  be  employed  more  upon 
the  line,  and  whether  the  rectification  of  faults  in  the  offices  should  not  be  dealt  with  by 

the  clerks;  facility  thereby  of  reducing  the  number  uf  linemen,  2548-2562.  2574  

Great  importance  attacbed  10  a  better  inspection  of  teleersph  districts;  admirable  system 
of  postal  mspection,  3563-3571— —Equal  readiness  01  civilians  and  of  soldiera  to  obey 
instructions,  2572,  2573. 

Question  considered  whether  there  might  not  be  an  amended  system  of  communication 

with  linemen  as  to  the  localisation  of  faults,  2574-2578  Room  for  economy  by  utilising 

the  spare  time  of  the  clerical  staff,  2585-2588- — Excess  of  supervising  staff,  3588  

Opinion  that  there  should  be  not  less  tiian  tliree  travelling  offiwn  aa  ipspectora,  3588, 

2589  Enhanced  cost  of  maintenance  through  the  extensive  transfer  of  wires  to  the 

railway  companies,  3593.  % 

Increased  charge  to  the  public  by  increasing  the  force  of  Royal  Engineers  with  raference 

to  extended  employment  in  the  telegrapli  service,  3594-3596  Respective  inducement* 

to  efficiency  in  the  case  of  soliliers  and  of  civilians,  3597-'a599  About  equal  advan- 
tages on  the  whole  us  regards  the  telegrapli.  service  (apart  from  the  military  question)  by 
the  employment  of  Engineers  and  ot  civilians,  2600,  2601— —Mora  economical  admi- 
nistration in  Germany  than  in  England,  the  system  in  the  former  country  not  labouring 
under  the  same  disabilities  as  the  English  system,  2602-2606. 

[Second  Examination.]  Explanations  in  detail  in  support  of  witness*  plan  for  a  system 
of  deferred  messages  at  a  reduced  rote;  increase  of  revenue  expected  therefrom,  4670- 

4672. 

Winter,  William  Henry.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Experience  of  witness  as  Auistant 
Engineer  in  Chief  to  the  Telegraph  Department  since  January  1870;  similar  position 
previously  filled  bjjT  him  under  tlie  Electric  and  International  Telegraph  Company,  678- 

683  Enumeration  of  the  duties  of  the  Engineer  in  Chief  of  the  Telegraph  Department, 

683-685  ^Thrve  branches  into  which  the  offioe  o(  the  Engineer  in  Chief  is  divided  ; 

namely,  the  electrical  or  technical  branch,  the  branch  fur  the  management  of  engineering 
works,  and  the  stores  branch,  686-693. 

Report  by  tiie  seven  divisional  engineere  to  the  En^neer  in  Chief  on  all  matters  con- 
nected with  engineering  operations,  1^94 — —Sub-division  of  the  district  of  each  divisional 
engineer  into  three  or  four  sections,  each  being  under  a  superintendent,  who  reports  to  the 

former,  695,  696  Duty  of  tbe  inspectors,  under  the  superimendenta,  to  take  charge  of 

the  linemen,  697.  714. 

Total  of  thirty-four  snpeiintendents  now  acting  in  London  and  the  provinces;  some 
vacancies  not  filled  up,  698-703— ^Explanation  in  ragard  to  the  large  proportion  of 

snpepiitendents 
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Winter,  William  Henry.    (Analyiis  of  bis  Evidence) — eantimUd, 

Saperintendentii  and  inspectors  as  compared  with  linemen,  in  the  Estimates,  that  many 
more  linemen  are  employed  than  are  shown  on  the  establishment,  and  that  there  is  &  very 

large  amount  of  occasional  labour  also  under  supervision,  704-7 1 4  Practical  character 

of  the  inspectors*  duties ;  scale  of  salaries  in  the  first  and  second  class,  714-7  r7— -Total 
of  ninety-four  clerks  in  the  department  of  the  Engineer  in  Chief ;  cost  incurred,  7 1 H,  7 1 9 

 Excess  of  the  supervising  force  in  the  provinces,  but  not  in  the  metropolis,  with 

reference  to  present  requireiuents,  720,  731. 

Explanation  and  approval  of  tlie  system  of  account  and  check  in  witness*  departmentaB 

regards  Mores  and  cash  expenditure' on  works,  733-726  Limited  extent  to  which  there 

is  au  overlapping  of  the  uccounts  in  the  office  of  the  Engineer  in  Chief  with  those  uf  the 
Accountant  General;  suggestion  already  made  by  witness  for  obviaiing  this,  726,  727 

 Duplication  of  work  in  there  being  so  many  grades  under  tlie  Engineer  in  Chief,  728, 

739*^— System  of  works  orders  under  which  the  superintendents  are  allowed  to  expend 
up  to  a  certain  limit ;  multiplication  of  accounts  thereby,  730-740. 

System  of  tender  generally  pursued  in  the  purchase  of  stores  for  the  department ; 

exception  as  regards  certain  stores,  741-744  Careful  checks  applied  as  regards  the 

receipt  and  issue  of  stores,  74(4.  867-870  Employment  of  the  engineering  staff  in  the 

work  of  maintenance  and  supervision  respectively,  745,  746  ^Total  of  55*000  miles  on 

railways,  and  53,000  on  roads,  747-750  -A^eans  of  identifying  in  most  cases  the 

Government  wires  on  railwtiys,  751-755. 

Usual  payment  of  20  s.  per  mile  of  wire  per  annum,  for  maintenance  of  Government 
wires  by  the  railway  companies ;  question  hereon  whether  some  amendment  in  not  desir- 
able as  r^rds  the  interpretaUon  of  "maintenance,"  756-772  Prejudicial  agree- 
ment, inhented  from  the  Magnetic  Telegraph  Company,  as  regards  muntenance,  in  the 
ca8e  of  the  South  Eastern  Railway;  rectification  expected,  771,  77a.  779,  780— More 

definite  puwers  desirable  up<m  the  subject  of  removal  of  wires  from  railwuys,  773-775  

Conditions  required,  in  the  case  of  posts  and  wires  for  telegraph  or  postal  purposes,  and 
for  railway  purposes  respectively,  776-778, 

Careful  inquiry  made  with  the  view  of  reducing  the  number  of  superintendents  and 

other  employes  in  the  mamtenance  branch,  781-788  Statement  as  to  the  number  of 

linemen  and  the  prospect  of  reduction,  785-790  Present  number  of  inspectors  adverted 

to  as  being  rather  less  than  the  number  in  the  Estimates,  791-793. 

Various  kinds  of  stores  purchased,  the  total  cost  being  under  1 00,000  /.  a  year,  794-799 
——Explanations  with  further  reference  to  the  system  of  purchase  of  stores,  either  by 
open  tender  or  by  selected  competition ;  course  pursued  in  selecting  firms  to  compete, 

800-818.  880-883.  997**ioii  I^ecessity  of  keeping  a  lai^e  quantiqr  of  stores  in 

stock ;  small  quantity  of  old  stores,  819-834. 

Moderate  profit  probably  made  by  the  railway  companies  out  of  the  allowance  of  20  <. 

per  mile  for  maintenance  and  renewal,  825-827.  843  Conclusion  that  the  cost  on  the 

roads,  including  conveyance,  exceeds  flOf.  per  mile,  8a6  Great  variation  in  the 

duration  <^  wires  under  difierent  circumsrauces ;  avemge  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty-two 

years,  828-830  Long  duration  of  instruments  wben  properly  repaired,  831,  t<32.  841 

 Particulars  as  to  the  several  kinds  of  instruments  used,  and  uie  cost  of  each,  833- 

840  Steps  being  taken  to  spread  the  renewals  of  wires  over  a  series  of  years ;  lai^e 

renevrals  falling  in  ut  the  same  time,  842-846. 

Umited  margin  for  additional  business  on  the  trunk  lines,  as  between  London  and 
Manchester,  save  by  a  larger  introduction  of  fast  speed  instruments;  con»derable 

increase  feasible  if  fully  woiked  for  twenty-four  hours  daily,  847-858  Large  enpense 

involved  in  putting  up  new  poles  and  wires  between  London  and  Manchester,  859  

Profit  derived  from  the  private  wires,  of  which  there  are  many  in  the  large  towns,  860, 
861. 

Total  of  thirty-four  store  dep6ts ;  number  and  duties  of  the  officers  in  charge  of  each, 

862-870  Various  classes  ot  officers  now  reporting  to  the  class  above  them  ;  room  for 

umplification  in  this  re^>ect,  871-877  Peisooal  superviuon  exercised  over  the  work* 

not  only  by  the  inspectors,  but  by  the  superiutendents  and  divisionsl  engineers,  878 

879.  963  Hesponsibility  of  witness  as  to  the  stores,  further  adverted  to ;  bis  certificate 

is  final,  880-883.  1063,  1064. 

LimUed  extent  to  which  there  has  been  any  increase  of  supervising  stafi^  since  1S70 ; 
additional  linemen  and  other  workmm  emf^yed  beyond  the  number  in  the  Estimates, 

884-896.  917-919  Doubt  as.to  tbe  annual  expenditure  for  oocaHonal  labour  in  the 

eastern  division,  under  charge  of  the  Royal  Engineers,  897-900  Facility  of  decreasp 

or  increase  from  time  to  time  in  the  number  of  men  under  M%jor  Webber  in  tbe  eastern 
division;  statement  hereon  as  to  the  advantage  of  men  from  the  Engineers  on  an  emer- 
gency, such  as  a  snowstorm,  901-916  Doubt  as  tu  the  military  labour  bein^  more 

econuniicat  than  civilian  labour,  save  that  portion  of  tlie  cost  of  the  former  does  not  £ei1I 
'  upon  the  Post  Office,  920-927. 

Exceptional  instanees  of  the  maintepanee.  armugenents  with  tbe  railwav  companies 
not  working  satitlactorily,  92tI-930~-Explanaiioa  that  no  wires  ara  uacd  in  common 
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Winter,  William  Henry.    {Axt^ym^^aa  Bvideece)— -cffitfeiniAl 

by  tbe  conpenies  and  the  Patst  Office,  93l--934-^-— CoaomiMba  paid  to  the  companies 
on  mesflages  dealt  with  by  liiem  ;  that  is,  acBording  to      aervice  tendered  in  eacb  cane, 

935-938. 

Extensive  ajstem  of  pnetimatic  lobes  m  London  and  other  lan;e  towns,  939,  940  

Diameter,  mode  of  constrtrction,  and  cost  of  these  tubes ;  way  in  which  the  messages 

are  forwarded,  941-946  Large  and  costly  tubes  necessary  for  the  transmission  of. 

letters,  945  Economy  of  the  tubes  for  the  transmission  of  messages  for  a  distance  of 

two  miles  or  so ;  difficulties  tieyond  such  distance,  946-951. 

Reference  to  the  linemen  ns  being  to  a  certain  extent  skilled  mechanics ;  rate  of  wages 

paid  them,  952-957  Position  as  foremen  filled  by  the  second  class  inspectors,  958- 

g6o — — Several  stations  of  the  divisional  engineers,  seren  in  number,  (j6i,  962  

Objection  to  a  monthly  sommary  of  the  rejKnts  of  the  divisional  engineers,  964-970. 

Examination  shoeing  that  by  the  ui^e  of  various  improved  kinds  of  instruments,  the 

carrying  capacity  of  the  wires  generally  may  be  greatly  increased,  972-984  Several 

grades  of  employes  under  the  jformer  telegraph  companies;  proportion  of  each  class  in 

the  case  af  the  Electric  and   International  Company,  985-993  Duties  of  the 

engineering  staff  in  connection  with  the  state  of  tiie  instruments,  the  postmasters  not 
■  being  responsible,  994-996. 

Further  explanation  as  to  stores  not  being  always  purchased  by  adverdsed  tender,  907- 

1007  Extent  to  which  witness  may  be  said  to  he  the  judge  as  to  the  tenders  to  be 

accepted;  that  is,  as  rfipresenting  the  Engineer  in  C'rief,  1008-1011.  1164  Statement 

of  the  practice  in  correcting  faults  or  breaks  when  they  occur  on  road  fines  and  on  rail* 

way  lines  respectively;  occaeional  complaints  in  the  Utter  case,  lOia-ioiio  Satis- 

ibctory  insulation  generally  of  the  railway  lines;  extensive  use  of  double-shed  insulators, 
losi-1034.  1006-1034. 

Arrangement  as  to  test  staLinos  and  testing^as  regards  postal  wires  on  railways, 
1035-1027— — Equal  breakdowns  on  road  lines  and  on  railway  lines  where  there  are 
snowstorms,  1035-1037  Question  considTed  Whether  there  is  not  an  undue  multi- 
plication of  record  and  account  in  respect  of  small  items  under  the  head  of  maintenance; 

Shisiration  in  the  case  of*  railway  feres  of  linemen,  1039-1052  Careful  monthly  test, 

in  addition  to  a  rough  daily  test,  as  to  the  condition  of  the  wires  on  all  important 
circuits,  1053-1057. 

Steps  taken  to  ascertain  the  improretnents  effected  in  foreign  telegraphic  services, 
i058'io62— -System  pursued  in  ascertaining  the  wants  of  the  several  store  depdts, 

and  in  supplying  them  from  the  central  store  or  by  purchase,  1063-1070  Extensive 

repairs  executed  at  the  centra)  factoty,  aboat  100  hands  berag  employed,  with  a  superin- 
tendent in  charge,  1068-1072.  1 147-1 15^- 

Great  decrease  in  the  annua)  outlay  on  stores  since  1869,  owing  to  the  extensive 
cessation  of  works  of  construction,  1073-1078— — Gradual  r^nction  being  effected  in 

the  stcck  in  hand  at  the  end  of  each  vear,  1079  Circumstance  of  a  formal  system  as 

to  purchases  having  first  been  rntroducetl  in  1872  ;  1080-1082  More  office  routine 

generally  than  under  the  companies,  1093,  1064. 

Examination  to  the  effect  that  since  1869  tenders  for  stores  have  not  been  advertised 

for,  witness  denying,  however,  that  there  lias  been  no  re»I  cumpetilion  for  the  supply  of  a 
laige  number  of  articles,  1085-1115.  1162  Gradual  extension  of  the  area  of  com- 
petition, as  recommended  in  a  Treasnry  report,  itoo,  1101  Circumstance  of  a  par- 
ticular kind  of  wire  being  obtained  only  from  one  manafacturer,  who  has  a  patent, 
1107-11 13. 

Annual  receipts  from  sales  of  old  stores,  1116,  1117  Belief  as  to  a  sufficient 

number  of  firms  competing  in  the  purchase  of  old  storest  1 1 18-1 128-'  Doubt  as  to  the 

expediency  of  the  purchase  of  stores  resting  with  an  officer  outside  witness'  department 

in  cominumealion  tviih  the  terbnicttl  officers  of  the  department,  11*^1134  Sufficient 

«tock  of  timber  in  store,  so  tliat  tenders  have  not  been  lately  called  for,  1134-1139—^ 
■  Question  as  to  there  being  room  for  a  iai^  redaction  in  the  proportion  of  supfflrvifling  • 
staff  to  linemen  and  others,  1 140-1 14&. 

Explanations  as  regards  the  recommendations  in  the  report  by  a  Treasury  Committee 
on  the  snbj0ct  of  stores,  &c.,  that  this  report  has  not  been  yei  laid  before  the  Post  Office 
for  actwn  upon  It,  1143-114&—— Doubt  as  to  the  expediency  of  making  any  instro- 

mentsm  the  centml  futory,  instead  of  obtainnig  them  by  contract,  1151-1156  Cir- 

cnmstantes  by  whiefa  witness'  branch  is  guided  in  making  small  parchases  of  certain 
stores  for  preient  necessities,  or  in  laying  m  a  stock  for  twelvemonths,  1157-iiOa-— 
Careful  inqniry  as  'to  the  stock  io  hand  befiue  procuring  fresh  euppKes,  1 1 63. 

Further  considentions  as  to  the  empldymeut  of  Sappers  on  certain  works  of  con- 
struction, and  as  to  the  relative  advantages  of  military  labour  and  of  civil  labour ;  con- 
venience of  the  former  in  the  event  of  snowstorms  or  other  emergencies,  1165-1177. 
1179-1191  £xplanation  that  linemen,  chiefly,  were  included  in  an  item  of  the  Esti- 
mates niklcrr  I2ie  <nead  ef  '^probable  iaemm  of  fierce,**  and  that  no  increase  of  the 
«BtBbUBhmeiit  was  coBtempIaited,  1 178, 

IFire*. 
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Wires.    Great  Tariation  in  the  duration  of  wires  under  different  circumstances ;  average  of 

firom  fifteen  to  twenty-two  years,  TTiniftfr  828-830  Steps  being  t^en  to  spread  the 

renewals  over  a  series  of  years ;  large  renewals  falling  in  at  the  same  time,  ti.  84A- 
846. 

Women  (Female  C/erks).    Similar  rules  for  women  and  for  men,  save  that  tlie  former  do 

not  attend  at  ni^ht;  equal  amount  of  leave  in  each  case,  Fatey  630-633  Efficiency 

of  women  for  the  rapid  transmiRsioii  of  messages,  ib,  646-649'  Economy  by  the  em- 
ployment of  female  labour ;  objections,  however,  to  much  extension  in  this  respect,  Graves 

i£66-i557  Saving  per  head  by  the  employment  of  women;  doubt  as  to  ahy  economy 

on  the  whole,  Johnston  1747-1752, 

Nonzero  ploy  ment  of  females  at  night  or  on  Sunday,  Fischer  8193-2198  Con- 
siderations as  tu  the  relative  efficiency  and  cost  ol  male  and  female  clerks;  preference 
for  the  former  in  some  respects,  and  for  the  latter  in  others,  ib,  2194-2197.  2205-2221. 
S234.  2314-2318.  3329-3333  EflSciency  of  female  clerks  fur  working  ths  small  out- 
offices  in  the  metropolis,  tb.  3254-2257  More  frequent  sick-leave  of  women  than  of 

men,  ib.  2317,  2318— Economy  by  the  employment  of  female  clerks,  Beaufort  3168, 

See  also  Central  Station, 

WonsiNG  ExpsysES: 

Examination  10  the  effect  that  Mr.  Scudamore  under-estimated  the  cost  of  manage- 
ment, though  various  items  not  included  in  his  estimate  are  now  paid  out  of  annual  in- 
come, the  cost  of  labour  also  having  much  increased,  Patey  458-480— — Summary  of 
the  chief  causes  of  the  increased  expense  of  working  the  telegraphs  since  their  transfa 
ot  the  Post  Office,  Preece  1603  ;  Baines  2107-2113.  2124-3127. 

Estimate  of  from  4 d.  to  set  as  to  the  clerical  cost  of  transmission  and  delivery  of 
each  message,  exclusive  of  interest  on  capita).  Sic.;  basis  of  this  calculation,  ^atnev 

1913,1914.  1923-1927.  1978.  1993,1994  Increased  expense,  owing  to  the  gretU 

increase  of  messages  dealt  with,  16.  2107,  2108  Important  saving  by  concentration 

since  the  transfer  of  the  telegraphs  to  the  Post  Office,  Fischer  2149  Cause  of  the 

greater  average  cost  of  messages  in  some  offices,  as  at  Manchester  and  Dublin,  than  in 
others,  Godfty  3261-3264. 

Vaiyin^  cost  of  transmitting  messages  to  different  places ;  explanation  to  be  given  in 

such  cases,  Patei/  3426-3431*  4933, 4924  Average  of  seventeen  words  in  each  meft- 

sage,  the  average  of  cost  being  8  cf.  or  9  ;  examination  as  to  the  data  for  the  latter 
estimate,  t6,  3645-3650.  3712-3745  l^stimate  of  id.  to  l^d.  as  the  cost  of  trans- 
mission, ib.  3712-3716  Probable  cost  of  not  less  than  1  s.  for  each  message  if  interest 

on  capital  and  certain  other  items  be  taken  into  consideration,  t£.  3730-3745  Reduc- 
tion of  the  average  cost  if  the  same  staff  and  plant  be  so  utilised  as  to  do  much  more 
work,  ib,  3746. 

Expediency  of  economy  of  administration  rather  than  increase  of  charge*  if  the  latter 
can  be  obviated,  Macdonald  4404,  4405. 

Relative  increase  of  working  expenses  and  of  gross  revenue  in  each  yearunce  1869-70, 

Blackwood  5247-5249  Several  heads  under  which  the  working  expenses  are  liable  to 

increase,  ib,  5270,  5271. 

Paper  handed  in  by  Mr.Tilley,  shewing  the  cost  per  message^  exclusive  of  news,  at 
London,  Liverpool*  Glasgow,  Dublin,  and  other  large  towns;  considerable  discrepancy, 
App.  252. 

Still  greater  ratio  of  increase  in  the  working  expenses  than  in  the  revenue.  Rep,  xi, 

xii  Conclusion  that  unless  a  vigorous  effort  be  made  to  decrease  working  e»enses 

the  financial  condition  of  the  department  will  remain  unsatisfactory,  ib,  ui  Kednc- 

tion  to  be  effected  chiefly  by  a  more  economical  working  of' the  offices;  great  discrepancy 
at  present  between  different  offices,  ib. 

See  also  Accounts,       Delivery  of  Messages,      EasUm  Division,       Increase  of 
Business,         Instruments.  MainUnance,  Military  Tel^raphists,  6. 

Organisation,  Pennons.  Pneumatic  Tubes.  Press  Bates.  Beports 
and  Forms,  Revenue.  Special  Staff.  Staff.  Stationery,  Travelling 
Expenses,       Underground  Wires,       Women  (Female  Clerks), 

Waking  Men*s  Clubs,    Difficulty  as  regards  news  fur  working  men's  clubs,  which  meet 
only  in  the  evening,  Saunders  41  ig. 

Workshops,  Local  workshops  in  the  large  towns  for  the  repair  of  instruments,  Graot$ 
1460. 
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Tuesday,  7th  March  1876. 


Ordered,  That  a  Select  Committee  be  appointed  to  inquire  into  and  report  u^n  the 
operation  of  the  present  Law  relating  to  the  Ilailway  Passenger  Duty,  an4i  especially  as 
to  its  efifect  upon  the  working  of  cheap  trains. 


Thursday/,  23rd  March  1876. 


Committee  nominated  of — 


Lord  Claud  Hamilt(»L 
Sir  Harcourt  Johnstone. 

Earl  Percy. 

Mr.  Arthur  Feel. 

Mr.  Bruce. 

Mr.  Elnatchbull-Hugessen. 
Mr.  James  Corry. 
Mr.  Ashley. 


Mr.  Edward  Stanhope. 
Mr.  Samuda. 
Mr.  Seneant  Sjanks. 
Mr.  Sullivan. 
Sir  John  Kennaway. 


Mr.  M*  Lagan. 
Mr.  Bodwell. 


Ordered,  That  the  Committee  have  power  to  send  for  Persons,  Papers,  and 
Records. 

Ordered,  That  Three  be  the  Quorum  of  the  Committee. 


Orderea,  That  the  Select  Committee  on  the  Railway  Passenger  Duty  do  consiBt  of 
Seventeen  Members. 

Ordered,  That  Sir  John  Kennaway  be  disdmrged  from  further  attendance  on  the 
Conmiittee. 

Ordered,  That  Mr.  Macdonald,  Viscount  Crichton,  and  Mr.  Leighton,  be  added  to 
the  Committee. 


Wednesday,  29th  March  1876. 


BEPOBT 


p.  iii 


PROCEEDINGS  OP  THE  COMMITTEE 


p.  viii 


MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE 


1  « 


APPENDIX 


p.  253 
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REPORT. 


THE  SELECT  COMMTXTEE  appointed  to  inquire  into  and  report  upon 
the  operation  of  the  present  Law  relating  to  the  Railway  Passenger 
Duty,  and  especially  as  to  its  effect  upon  the  working  of  Cheap  Trains ; 

 Havb  considered  the  matters  to  them  referred,  and  hare  agreed  to 

the  following  REPORT  :— 

The  first  Act  imposing  any  doty  upon  railways  was  that  of  the  2  &  3  ongta  ornnir. 
Will.  4,  c.  120  f  1832),  which  levied  a  duty  of  one  halfpenny  a  mile  for  every  Ltia^?ii'^ 
four  passengers  carried.    By  the  5  &  6  Vict.  c.  79  (1842),  this  was  altered  to  »•  s  &  s  viet  c  79. 
duty  of  5  per  cent,  upon  the  gross  receipts  from  passengers,  which  (subject  to 
certain  exemptions)  is  now  in  force. 

By  the  7  &  8  Vict.  c.  8fi  (1844),  popularly  known  as  "The  Cheap  Trains  TftsvkLass 
Act,"  which,  amongst  oth^  provisions,  imposed  certain  obligations  upon  railway  t**^ 
companies,  section  6,  after  declaring  it expedient  to  secure  to  the  poorer  class 
of  travellers  the  means  of  travelling  by  railway  at  moderate  fares  and  in 
carriages  in  which  they  may  be  protected  from  the  weather,**  ^lacted  that  all 
passenger  railway  companies  (defined  as  railways  deriving  one-third  or  nrtore  of 
their  gross  revenue  from  passengess)  incorporated  by  any  Act  of  that  Session, 
or  which  should  thereafter  be  incorporated,  or  which  should  obtmn  directly  or 
indirectly  any  extension  or  amendment  of  their  powers,  were  by  means  of 
one  tram  at  the  least  to  travel  over  their  railway  from  one  end  to  the  othep 
of  each  trunk,  branch,  or  junction  line  bdonging  to  or  leased  by  them/'  so  long 
as  they  should  continue  to.  carry  other  passengers  over  such  lines,  to  run  one 
train  at  least  each  way  on  every  week  day,  except  Christmas  Day  and  Good 
Friday,  to  provide  for  the  conv^ance  of  third  class  passengers  to  and  from 
the  terminal  and  other  ordirtary  passenger  stations  of  the  railway,"  under  seven 
conditions  therein  set  out,  viz. : 

(I.)  The  hours  of  starting  such  train  were  to  be  subject  to  the  approval 
of  a  Government  D^f>artment  (now  the  Board  of  Trade). 

(2.)  Such  train  was  to  travel  at  a  speed  of  not  less  than  13  miles  an 
hour,  including  stoppages. 

(3.)  Such  train  was,  if  required,  to  take  up  and  set  down  passengers  at 
every  passenger  station  which  it  should  pass. 

(4.)  The  carriages  were  to  be  provided  with  seats,  and  protected  from 
the  weather  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  the  Board  of  Trade. 

(5.)  The  fare  or  charge  for  each  third-class  passeng^  by  such  train  was 
not  to  exoeed  1  d,  per  mile  travelled. 

(6.)  Each  passenger  was  to  be  entitled  to  56  lbs.  weight  of  luggage. 

(70  Children  under  three  years  of  age  were  to  travel  free,  and  cliildren 
of  three,  but  under  12,  at  half  the  charge  for  an  adult;  passenger  by  sueh 


Section  7  imposed  a  p^alty  on  non-compHance  with  the  preceding  section, 
and  Section  8  gave  to  the  Board  of  Trade  a  power  of  dispensing  with  any  of 
the  conditions  bereinb^re  required  in  regard  to  the  conveyance  of  passengers 
by  such  cheep  trains  ss  aforesaid  in  consideration  of  such  other  arrangements, 
eather  in  regard  to  speed,  covering  from  the  weather,  seats,  or  other  particulars 
as  to  '*  the  Board  of  Trade  "  shoidd  appear  more  beneficial  and  convenient  for 
the  passengers/'  but  such  discretion  was  not  to  extend  to  the  amount  of  fare 
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or  charge  for  passengera  by  such  cheap  trains,  and  any  railway  company  con- 
.forming  to  such  other  conditions  as  should  be  sanctioned  by  the  Board  of  Trade 
were  not  to  be  liable  to  any  penalty  for  not  observing  the  conditions  which 
should  have  been  dispensed  with  as  above  provided.  And  by  Section  9  no  tax 
was  to  be  levied  upon  the  receipts  of  any  railway  company  from  the  conveyance 
of  passengers  at  fares  not  exceeding  1  ^.  a  mile  by  any  such  cheap  train  as 
aforesaid. 

si&«2Vict.c.76.  The  21  &  22  Vict.  c.  7»  (1858),  commonly  known  as  "The  Farthings 
Act,"  provided  that  when  the  distance  travelled  by  any  third-class  passenger 
by  any  train  run  in  compliance  with  the  provisions  relating  to  cheap  trains  con- 
tained in  the  Act  7  &  8  Vict.  c.  85,  is  a  portion  of  a  mile  and  does  not  amount 
to  a  mile,  the  fare  for  such  portion  of  a  mile  may  be  1  d,,  but  when  such  distance 
amounts  to  a  mile,  or  two  or  more  miles,  and  part  of  another  mile,  the  fare  or 
charge  for  such  portion  of  a  mile,  if  the  same  amounts  to  or  exceeds  half  a 
mile,  may  be  one  halfpenny,  but  the  fares  for  children  of  three  and  under  12 
were  not  to  exceed  half  the  charge  for  an  adult  passenger. 

Under  the  first  of  these  two  Acts  (as  modified  by  the  second)  arises  the 
claim  for  exemption  from  duty  made  by  railway  companies,  and  for  a  period  of 
more  than  22  years,  from  1844  to  1867,  the  Boards  of  Trade  and  of  Inland 
Meiviii.Q.4S2to4ao.  Rcvenue  as  wcU  as  the  railway  companies  were  ignorant  of  what  the  precise 
gr  w.  stephenwn.    law  was,  it  having  been  assumed  that  the  Board  of  Trade  had  power  to  dispense 
ft^,"o.«67to     with  all  or  any  of  the  seven  conditions  contained  in  the  6th  section  of  the  Act, 
except  that  relating  to  the  rate  of  fare  to  he  charged  to  third-class  passengers. 
This  impression  was  general,  and  the  Board  of  Trade,  during  the  whole  of 
papites,  a  48ft.       this  period,  dispensed  with  that  condition  of  the  6th  section  which  required  the 
ES' aliM       stoppage  of  the  train  at  every  passenger  station,  and  during  the  same  period  the 
Birw  stepheniui.     Inland  Revcnue  department  allowed  the  exemption  from  duty  in  respect  of  feres 
Q.968«<Mf.         charged  at  1     a  mile  and  under  on  the  passengers  by  trcuns  so  approved, 
Famr,Q.s967«<wv.  although  in  some  of  the  cases  at  least  the  passengers  so  exempted  were  not 
Muud,  0.9191.      carried  in  third-class  carriages. 

Under  this  system  the  accommodation  given  to  third-class  passengers  (i. «. 
passengers  paying  fares  at  the  above  rate)  gradually  increased  until  en  almost 
all  the  leading  railways  of  the  Kingdom  they  were  carried  with  regularity  and 
speed  between  all  considerable  stations  by  many  more  trains  than  the  one  train 
l^r  diem  required  by  the  Act,  and  on  most  of  the  short  traffic  railways  in  the 
metropolis  and  its  suburbs  they  bad  the  advantage  of  travelling  l!y  every 
train. 

Your  Committee  feel  bound  to  observe  that  the  arrangements  thus  made 
from  time  to  time,  between  the  Governmental  Departments  concerned  and  the 
officials  of  the  railway  companies,  were  made  in  frankness  and  good  feith  on 
either  side,  and  that  although  there  ap|)ears  to  have  been  a  misconstruction  of 
the  law,  according  to  the  judgments  aftemards  given  by  the  higher  tribunals, 
yet  neither  party  has  been  to  blame  for  that  which  both  honestly  believed  to  be 
the  correct  construction  of  the  law.  At  the  same  time,  your  Committee  regret 
that  for  so  long  a  period  no  steps  were  taken  to  obtain  an  authoritative  legal 
decision  on  a  point  so  critical  and  important ;  especially  as  by  this  omissioa 
either  a  considerabte  sum  has  been  lost  to  the  public  revenue,  or  Parliament 
has  been  deprived  of  an  earlier  opportunity  of  dealing  with  the  subject. 
Mdiiu,  Q.  18S.  In  1866  the  Board  of  Trade  were  advised  that  they  had  not  the  power  of 

Famr,Q.ss6B.  dispensing  with  the  stoppage  of  the  train  at  every  station.  A  long  correspond- 
sir  w  st«  hduon.  ^^^^  placc  betwecu  the  Board  of  Trade  and  the  Inland  Revenue,  which 
Q.  099-1000.  resulted  in  a  modified  form  of  approval  of  the  companies*  time  tables  being 

F«wp,Q.s874.       adopted  by  the  former  department,  conditional  upon  the  decision  at  law  upon 
the  points  at  issue ;  and  in  1 872  an  in  formation  was  filed  by  the  Attorney  General 
against  the  North  London  Railway  Company,  which  was  treated  as  a  representative 
case,  and  upon  which  judgment  was  given  by  the  Court  of  Exchequer  in  1874, 
AppondiitWiidgiiMnt.  and  by  the  House  of  Lords  on  appeal  in  February  of  this  year,  by  which  decision 
it  was  held  that  the  Board  tjf  Trade  bad  no  power  to  dispense  with  the  stop- 
psLge  of  trains  at  every  station,  and  this  was  really  the  main  question  in  the  cause. 
pap«r,irofi,iMiiiie(i      The  effect  of  this  decision  has  been  to  increase  the  tax  paid  by  the  North 
^jfeMMMd.      London  Company  fi:om  6,173 /.in  1 874,  to  11,261 /.  in  1875,  and  other  railways 
BiekmuLikUairas.        variously  affected  by  increase  of  duty,  so  that  the  proceeds  of  the  tax  rose 
ApfmOix.  from  513,547  /.  in  1874  to  627,146  /.  in  1875. 
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Several  of  the  leading  companies  who  had  power  by  their  Acts  to  charge 
the  duty  in  addition  to  their  fares,  immediately  adopted  this  course  in  self- 
defence,  and*  it  seems  probable  that,  in  the  event  of  the  railway  passenger 
duty  being  continued  in  its  present  form  and  at  its  present  rate,  this  practice 
will  be  followed  by  those  companies  who  have  hitherto  abstained  from  so  doing 
under  the  belief  that  the  tax  will  he  ultimately  abolished. 

Tills  construction  of  an  enactment  which  was  designed  to  provide  greater 
accommodation  for  the  poorer  classes  bears  more  hardly  upon  them  than  upon 
any  other  class  of  the  community,  as  in  its  result  it  to  some  extent  prevents 
the  issuing  of  return,  season,  and  weekly  tickets  ;  if  the  exemption  is  earned, 
the  passenger  must  be  delayed  by  stoppages ;  if  the  exemption  is  forfeited,  he 
has  to  pay  the  increased  fare  to  meet  the  duty.  An  illustration  of  this  grierance 
was  aflForded  by  a  petition  laid  before  your  Committee,  numerously  signed  by 
third-class  passengers  travelling  on  the  Brighton  and  South  Coast  Railway, 
complaining  of  the  increase  of  fores. 

An  investigation  into  the  history  of  the  Act  of  1844,  and  a  reference  to 
the  Resolutions  contained  in  the  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  which  sat 
in  that  year,  raise  some  doubt  whether  Parliament  has  employed  the  proper 
language  to  give  effect  to  its  intentions,  which  seem  to  have  been  carried  out 
by  the  early  practice. 

The  Act  of  1844  was  founded  upon  the  Report  of  a  Select  Committee 
of  this  House,  which  made  its  Report  on  the  1st  of  April  in  that  year.  The 
11th  Resolution  of  the  Committee,  accompanying  such  Report,  contains  recom- 
mendations nearly  identical  with  the  conditfons  professed  to  be  contained  in 
the  6th  Section  of  the  Cheap  Trains  Act,  while  the  13th  Resolution  expressly 
states,  "  That  the  Board  of  Trade"  should  "  have  a  discretionary  power  of  dis- 
pensing with  any  of  the  above  requirements,  and  of  allowing  alternative 
arrangements  which  shall  appear  to  it  to  be  better  calculated  to  promote  the 
public  convenience  upon  any  particular  railway."  The  8th  Section  of  the  Act 
was  no  doubt  intended  to  give  effect  to  this  Resolution ;  but  from  the  judg- 
ment of  the  House  of  Lords  it  must  be  taken  to  have  failed  to  do  so. 

It  is  asserted  by  all  the  witnesses  connected  with  railway  companies,  and 
admitted  by  those  representing  the  Government  Departments,  that  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Cheap  Trains  Act,  as  interpreted  by  the  courts  of  law,  which 
involves,  among  other  things,  the  running  of  at  least  one  train  daily  from  end  to 
end  each  way,  stopping  at  every  station,  cannot  be  strictly  followed,  and  that 
the  Act  is  constantly  infringed.  The  Solicitor  to  the  Board  of  Inland  Revenue 
calls  it "  obsolete,"  and  the  Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Trade  speaks  of  the  approval 
of  trains  by  his  Department  as  having  become  "  a  farce."  The  Inland  Revenue 
have  felt  bound  to  make  arrangements  with  the  railway  companies,  based  on 
different  plans,  and  known  as  the  ticket,  mileage-fraction,  and  per-centage 
systems  (which  are  all  entirely  outside  the  Act),  as  a  temporary  means  of  doing 
justice  to  the  railway  companies,  and  at  the  same  time  protecting  the  interests 
of  the  revenue.  Without  imputing  any  blame  to  the  Board  of  Trade  or  Inland 
Revenue,  who  appear  only  to  have  acted  for  the  best  imder  the  circumstances 
in  which  they  found  themselves,  your  Committee  cannot  but  regard  a  state 
of  affairs,  in  which  Public  Departments  are  forced  to  countenance  a  departure 
from  the  law  as  decided  by  the  House  of  Lords,  as  in  the  highest  degree 
unsatisfactory. 

It  has  been  urged  (with  some  force)  that  this  is  a  tax  upon  locomotion,  and 
that  it  is  contrary  to  public  policy  to  maintain  a  tax  upon  locomotion,  as  a  tax 
upon  an  article  of  primary  necessity ;  that  the  tax  is  unjust  and  exceptional, 
upon  the  ground  that  all  other  modes  of  locomotion  have  been  freed  from  it ; 
that  the  tax  is  imequal  as  between  railways  and  railvrays  (and  unequal  as 
between  one  class  of  the  community  and  another) ;  and  that  it  is  an  additional 
income  tax  if  shareholders  pay  it,  and  if  the  public  pay  it,  the  travelling  public 
pay  it  instead  of  the  generid  public. 

Directly  bearing  upon  this  point  is  the  question  as  to  how  &r  the  House 
of  Lords'  decision  of  1874  has  affected  the  travelling  public,  and  the  equally 
pertinent  and  important  consideration  as  to  how  far  it  may  be  concluded  that 
the  travelling  public  would  be  directly  benefited  by  remission  in  whole  or  part 
of  the  duty.  It  is  established  by  the  evidence  that  in  consequence  of  the 
decision  referred  to,  several  jrailway  companies  forthwith  raised  their  passenger 
feres ;  it  is  stated  that  other-companies  would  have  done  so,  but  for  the  circum- 
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Stance  that  they  had  not  the  power  to  adopt  sach  a  course  ;  and  that  others, 
having  the  pow^  to  increase  the  fares,  have  not  doaie  so  up  to  the  present,  in 
confident  expectation  that  Parliament  would  ioterrene  to  modify-tbe  law  thus 
laid  down.  To  ihtae  three  classes  may  be  added  a  fourth,  including  lines  oa 
which  since  tlie  decision  of  18/4  the  fares  have  not  been  increased,  because  of 
peculiar  and  severe  competition,  rendering  it  a  lesser  evil  to  pay  the  addltiopai 
tax  than  to  attempt  an  increase  of  fares.  It  is  also  before  us  in  evidence,  that 
in  the  event  of  aoy  modification  of  the  tax  an  immediate  redaction  of  fares 
would  take  place,  in  any  event,  on  the  lines  which  adopted  the  increase  as  above 
stated. 

In  the  evidence  reference  has  been  made  to  the  debates  on  the  subject  from 
1832  downwards.  At  the  time  of  its  first  imposition,  great  objection  was 
taken  to  this  tax,  and  in  answer  to  Mr.  Hume,  Mr.  Spring- Rice  (9th  August) 
said :  "  If  the  honourable  gentleman  disputes  tiie  propriety  of  having  any  tax 
upon  movement  at  all,  I  own  1  cannot  answer  his  objection ;  but  the  question 
is,  whether,  having  a  tax  upon  one  kind  of  movement,  it  is  just  to  exempt 
a  movement  of  another  description  from  taxation  ?  As  we  do  lay  a  tat 
upon  locomotion,  it  would  be  a  manifest  injustice  if  a  coach  and  horses 
running  upon  a  road  were  to  he  taxed,  while  a  steam  carriage,  running 
on  a  railway  parallel  to  that  road,  should  not  be  taxed  at  tdl.  Nor  is 
it  fair  to  the  coach  proprietors  that  they  should  have  to  contend  against  the 
heavy  duty  which  is  imposed  upon  them  solely."  The  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer (Lord  Atthorp)  said  that  he  perfectly  concurred  with  Mr.  Hume,  that 
''the  public  would  gain  more  by  the  repeal  of  the  duty  on  coaches  than  by  the 
imposition  of  a  new  tax  upon  railroads,  but  that  as  the  Government  were  not 
at  present  prepared  to  take  the  former  step,  it  was  bnt  just  that  steam  con* 
veyance  shoidd  be  placed  on  something  like  an  equal  footing  with  conveyance 
by  horse- coaches.*'  From  the  above  quotation  it  is  evident  to  your  Committee 
that  this  tax  was  primarily  imposed  on  a[ccount  of  the  existenoe  of  other  taxes 
•  upon  locomotion,  in  order  to  establish  an  equality  between  conflicting  interests. 
i^&sm!"^'  ^^^^  "P*^°      language  of  the  late  Sir  R.  Peel  in  1842,  of  Mr.  Glad- 

^'  stone  in  1863,  and  of  Mr.  Lowe  in  1870,  as  indicating  an  intention  on  their  part 

to  do  something  towards  remitting  the  tax  upon  railways  and  placing  them  on  a 
level  with  other  locomotive  interests.    Public  conveyances  were  in  1832  subject 
to  a  heavy  taxation,  but  such  taxation  has  by  successive  enactments  been  with- 
drawn until  it  has  been  reduced  to  a  minimum  upon  road  vehicles,  wlule  the  duty 
imposed  upon  railway  companies  has  not  only  not  been  reduced  in  like  manner 
but  has,  by  means  of  the  decision  above  referred  to,  been  largely  augmented,  and, 
if  such  decision  were  applied  in  its  utmost  strictness,  would  be  further  increased 
to  an  amount  which  was  never  anticipated  or  intended.    In  18&5  the  milea^ 
duty  on  stage  carriages  was  reduced  to  one  penny,  and  in  1866  (when  Mr, 
Gladstone  was  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer)  to  one  farthing  per  mile.    In  1870 
the  mileage  tax  was  entirely  abolished,  and  a  tax  on  hovsea  substituted.  In 
1874  the  duty  on  horses  was  repealed,  and  the  only  revenue  duty  to  which 
omnibus  proprietors,  tramway  companies,  and  other  carriers  of  passengers  by 
road  are  now  subject  is  a  duty  of  2  ^  2  s.  per  annum  on  each  vehicle  so 
employed,  besides,  in  London,  a  police  duty  uf  2/.  2  s.  per  carriage  for  superin- 
tendence and  inspection. 
ForbM,Q.695to70o.      The  evidence  shows  that  the  railways  in  all  large  towns,  .and  espeeiailW 
MNHd'o^tt^stfiH^'  ™        around  the  metropolis,  are  subject  to  very  severe  com|»etition  with 
omnibuses  and  tramways,  and  that  the  effect  of  the  remissions  of  taxation  from 
time  to  time  given  to  stage  carriages,  has  been  such  that  whale,  in  186>&,  upcm 
one  railway,  which  nmy  be  taken  as  a  fair  specimen  of  the  metropolitan  railways 
generally,  the  Goveminent  taxation  amounted  to  2*84  per  cent,  of  the  gross 
receipts,  and  in  the  case  of  the  London  General  Omnibus  Company  to  8*71  per 
cent.;  in  1873  the  like  payment  by  the  London  General  Omtubus  Company 
was  only  1*53  per  cent.,  while  with  the  raUway  company  it  had  risen  to  1 1*46 
Xuuei,  Q.  S222  to     per  cent.,  and  in  1875  the  tax  paid  by  the  omnibus  company  was  only  0*81 
*****  per  cent.,  while  that  paid  by  the  railway  company  was  12  "98  per  cent,  upon 

their  receipts.    (Besides  the  above  inequality  the  same  railway  company  have 
to  bear  local  charges  for  rates  and  taxes  amountiDg  to  2*46  per  cent:  upon  their 
JIS£'<?*7^*      receipts,  as  against  only  -30  per  cent,  borne  by  the  omnibus  company).  Similar 
Folto^  0.117*7. 1181.  statistics,  slightly  varying  in  results,  but  aU  pointing  to  the  same  conclusiwi, 
were  given  to  your  Committee  in  respect  of  otiier'vompaiiies*' 
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It  is  in  evidence  before  your  Committee,  that  cases  exist  in  which  lines  samiida,Q.  scis  to 
calculated  to  give  accommodation  to  localities  at  present  thinly  populated  are  pSikeB,Q.6i2«/«f. 
now  used  for  good^  and  mineral  traffic  only,  having  never  been  opened  for  Lord  Hon^itoii, 
passenger  traffic,  although  this  would  be  done  immediately  if  the  duty  were  2»i^Q.3eo»to8607. 
repealed  ;  and  that  in  cases  where  the  railway  companies  serving  a  large  district  Ruia,  o.  isoi. 
(such  as  the  Great  Eastern  and,  some  years  ago,  the  London,  Brighton  and 
South  Coast)  are  not  in  prosperous  circumstances,  the  effect  of  the  tax  is 
seriously  to  hamper  the  companies  in  providing  money  for  necessary  improve- 
ments. 

It  was,  however,  contended  by  the  Board  of  Trade  that,  inasmuch  as  the 
railways  oiyoy  an  extent  of  monopoly  unattainable  by  others,  there  is  no  injustice 
or  hardship  in  the  tax  ;  and  it  was  insisted  on  that  the  obligation,  the  penalty 
and  the  exemption  should  cease,  and  that  the  tax  should  alone  remain.  It  was 
urged  that  the  temptation  to  put  themselves  within  the  exemption  works  against  ^  ^^^g^  ^ 
the  public,  and  that  self  interest  on  the  part  of  the  railways  has  superseded  the  2368. 2376^7, 9. 
necessity  for  legislation  to  secure  protection  to  the  poor  travellers. 

Evidence  was  given  from  the  WarOffice  as  to  certain  disadvantages  under  which 
the  public  service  lay  with  respect  to  the  rates  charged  by  railway  companies 
for  the  conveyance  of  troops  and  military  stores,  and  it  was  suggested  that 
in  any  reconsideration  of  the  taxation  of  railways  this  question  should  be 
entertained.  Yotu*  Committee  are  of  opinion  that  all  questions  relating  to 
the  conveyance  of  troops  maiy  properly  he  left  to  be  arranged  between  the  War 
Office  and  the  r&ihray  companies. 

On  the  whole,  your  Committee  are  of  opinion  that  a  strong  case  is  made  out, 
whenever  the  state  of  the  revenue  will  justify  the  Government  in  parting  with 
the  produce  of  this  tax,  for  its  entire  repeal,  on  the  ground  that  the  reasons  on 
which  it  was  originally  based  have  ceased  to  exist,  and  that  it  is  clearly  unfair 
to  continue  a  tax  exclusively  upon  one  kind  of  locomotion  after  all  corresponding 
taxes  upon  competitive  modes  of  locomotion  have  been  repealed  or  reduced  to  a 
minimum. 

Your  Committee  recommend,  that  the  provisions  of  the  Cheap  Trains  Act, 
7  &  8  Vict  c.  85  (1844) ;  the  Farthings  Act,  21  &  22  Vict.  c.  75  (1858) ;  and 
26  &  27  Vict  0.  33  (limitation  of  Exemption  under  9  sect,  and  7  &  8  Vict 
C.85),  1864,  should  be  repealed,  so  far  as  may  be  necessaiy^  to  give  effect  to  the 
following  Resolutions : 

1.  That  the  tax  is  an  undesirable  one  to  maintain  longer  than  is  neces- 
sary from  a  fiscal  point  of  view,  and  they  recommend  its  repeed  whenever 
the  state  of  the  public  revenue  will  permit. 

2.  That  until  the  finances  of  the  State  warrant  the  abolition  of  the 
tax  the  following  modification  should  be  substituted ;  that  the  present 
tax  of  5  per  cent,  be  restricted  to  fares  over  1  d,  per  mile,  and  that  the 
fares  of  all  classes  of  passengers  for  the  single  journey  carried  in  any  trtun 
paying  1  d.  or  less  per  mile,  be  exempted,  and  that  this  exemption  should 
apply  to  return,  weekly,  and  season  tickets ;  that  in  levying  the  duty  in 
respect  of  return  tickets,  of  whatever  olass,  and  by  whatever  trains  the 
holders  may  be  carried,  one-half  of  the  amounts  be  treated  as  the  fare  in 
one  direction,  and  the  other  half  as  the  fare  for  the  return  journey ;  that 
in  levying  the  duty  in  respect  of  season  tickets  of  whatever  class,  or  whether 
the  holders  have  been  carried  by  express  or  stopping  trains,  the  fare  for 
each  journey  shall  be  reckoned  by  dividing  the  cost  of  the  ticket  by  double 
the  number  of  week  days  in  the  period  during  which  the  ticket  is  available. 

3.  That  in  urban  and  suburban  districts  all  fares  of  all  classes  up  to  and 
including  9  d.  and  all  jretum  fares  based  upon  the  fare  for  the  single 
journey  be  exempted. 

4.  That  in  any  future  legislation  care  should  be  taken  to  keep  in  view 
the  object  that  was  aimed  at  by  the  legislative  obligation  to  maintain  ample 
communication  between  the  several  stations  on  each  line. 
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Thursday,  30/A  March  1876. 


UBlfBEBS  PBESENT: 


Mr,  Bodwell. 
Mr.  Macdo&ald. 
Mr.  Leighton. 
Mr.  J&mes  Corry. 
Mr.  Serjeant  Spinks. 
Mr.  Samuda. 


Mr.  Arthur  PeoL 
Mr.  SalUvan. 
Mr.M*  Lagan. 
Lord  Claud  Hamilton. 
Earl  Percy. 


Mr.  BoDWELL  was  called  to  the  Chair. 
The  Committee  deliberated. 


[Adjourned  till  Tuesday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


7Ws<%,  Ath  April  18/6. 

HEUBEBS  PBESEKT: 

Mr.  RoDWELL  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Leighton. 

Mr.  Samuda. 

Mr.  Macdonald. 

iMr.  Ashiey. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Spinks. 

Lord  Claud  Hamilton. 


Mr.  Jamea  Corry. 
Mr.  Sullivan. 
Mr.  Arthur  Peel. 
Yiscount  Crichton. 
Mr.  M 'Lagan. 
Mr.  Rodwell 


Mr.  WxlUam  Henry  Melvill  was  examined. 

[Adjourned  till  Friday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


JW(%,  7th  April  1876. 

KBMBEBS  fbesbnt  : 
Mr.  Rodwell  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Sullivan. 
Lord  Claud  Hamilton. 
Mr.  James  Corrv. 
Sir  Harcourt  Johnstone. 
Mr.  Serjeant  Spinks. 
Mr.  Arthur  PeeL 
Mr.  Macdonald. 

Mr.  WiUiam  Henry  Melvill  was  further  examined. 
Mr.  C.  JET.  BarUs  was  examined. 


Mr.  Ashley. 
Mr.  Lttghton. 
Mr.  Samuda. 
Mr.  Bruce. 
Yiscount  Crichton. 
Mr.  M'Lagan. 
Mr.  RodwelL 


[Adjourned  till  Tuesday,  2nd  May,  at  Twelve  o^dock. 
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Tuesday,  2nd  May  1876. 


MEMBERS  PRESENT  : 


Mr.  BoDWELL  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Bruce. 

liord  Claud  Hamilton. 

Mr.  Mncdonald. 

Mr.  Leighton. 

Sir  Harcourt  Johnstone. 

Mr.  Samuda. 

Mr.  Arthur  Peel. 

Mr.  Jameg  S.  Forbes  was  examined. 


Mr.  M'Lagan. 
Viscount  Crichton- 
Mr.  Serjeant  Spinks. 
Mr.  Ashley. 
Mr.  James  Corry. 
Mr.  Rodwell. 


[Ac^joumed  till  Friday  next,  at  Twelve  o*clock. 


Friday,  Sth  May  1876. 


MEMBERS  PREHBNT  : 


Mr.  Rodwell  in  the  Chur. 


Mr.  Macdonald. 

Sir  Harcourt  Johnstone. 

Mr.  Samuda. 

Mr.  Bruce. 

Mr.  Leighton. 

Lord  Claud  Hamilton. 

Mr.  Arthur  Feel. 


Mr.  Ashley. 
Mr.  James  Corry. 
Mr.  M'LafUL 
Viscount  Crichton. 
Mr.  Serjeant  S(anks. 
Mr.  Sullivan. 
Mr.  Rodwell. 


Sir      H.  Stephenson  and  Mr.  Myles  Fenion  were  severally  examined. 

[Adjourned  till  Tuesday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


Tuesdi^,  9th  May  1876. 

MEMBERS  PRESENT: 

Mr.  BoDWELL  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Serjeant  Spinks. 

Earl  Percy. 

Mr.  Leighton. 

lifir.  Samuda. 

Mr.  Macdonald. 

Sir  Harcourt  Johnstone. 

Lord  Claud  Hamilton. 


Mr.  Bruce. 
Mr.  M'Lagan. 
Viscount  Crichton. 
Mr.  Ashley. 
Mr.  James  Corry. 
Mr.  Rodwell. 


Mr.  CharUs  Biekman  and  Mr.  Arthur  L,  Halibvrton  were  severally  examined. 

[  A^onmed  till  Friday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 
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Fridajf,  12M  May  1876. 


MEHBEBS  PBESBNT: 


Mr.  BoDWELL  in  the  Chur. 


Mr.  Leighton. 

Mr.  Knatchbull-Hugessen. 

Mr.  MtodaiMld. 

Mr.  H'Lagan. 

Ifir.  Serjeimt  Spiidu. 

Sir  Harcoort  JohiiBtone. 

Earl  Percy. 

Mr.  Samiraa. 


Viscount  Criohton. 
Mr.  Bruce. 
Mr.  James  Conj. 
Mr.  Adiley. 
Mr.  Arthur  Peel. 
Mr.  Kodwell. 
Mr.  Snllivaiu 


The  Lord  Houghton  (attending  by  pennission  of  the  House  of  Lords),  Mr.  C.  JZwAhmii* 
Mr.  Be*ry  S.  £IU$,  and  Mr       6*.  Mantel  were  severally  examined. 

[Adjourned  till  Tuesday  next,  at  Twelre  o'doek. 


TWfdoy,  Mi^ 


MBMBSU  PBSuurx: 


Mr.  lEtoDWXuc.  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Ashley. 

Mr,  EnatxnbuU-Hngessen. 

Mr.  Macd<siald. 

Mr.  Arthur  Peel. 

Mr.  Levhton. 

Mr.  Seijeaot  Spinks. 

Sir  Harcourt  Johnstone. 


Lord  Claud  HtwiHwi 
Mr.  Samuda. 

Earl  Percy. 
Mr.  Bruce. 
Viscount  Crichtoii. 
Bfr.Bodwell. 


Mr.  Themat  H^Farrer,  Mr.  R.  S.  Mantel,  and  Mr.  B*  Oakley  were  sevorally  eiMttBMd. 


[Adjourned  till  Friday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


Fridi^,  \9th  May  1876. 


HEMBBBS  PBESBNT: 


Mr.  BoDWELL  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  James  Corry. 
Mr.  Arthur  Ped 
Mr.  Macdonald. 

Mr.  Ashley. 

Mr.  Knatchbull-Hugessen. 
Mr.  Leighton. 
Mr.  Serjeant  Spinks. 

Mr.  71  S.  Farrer  was  further  examined. 
Mr.  Jtam$  AUpori  was  examined. 


Mr.  Bruce. 

Sir  Haroonrt  Johnstone. 
Mr.  M'iagan. 
Lord  Claud  Hanutton. 
Earl  Percy. 
Viscount  Crichtcm. 
Mr.  Rodwell. 


[Adjoomed  till  Tuesday  next,  at  Twelve  o'dook. 
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Tuesday,  2^rd  1876, 


XBHBEBS  PBB8BNT: 

Mr.  BoDWBLL  in  the  Chair. 


Earl  Percy. 

Mr.  Knatohbull-Hugeaseii. 

Mr.  Leighton. 

Sir  Harcourt  Johnstone. 

Mr.  Macdonald. 

Mr.  Seijeant  Spinks. 


Mr.  Samuda. 
Mr.  Arthur  Ped. 
Mr.  Bruce. 
Mr.  M 'Lagan. 
Mr.  Ashley. 
Mr.  Bodwell. 


Mr.  T,  H.  Famr  and  Mr.  James  AUport  were  further  examined. 

Mr.  C.  Hickman,  Mr.  Walter  Paine,  Mr.  George  Findlay,  and  Mr.  James  QrierMH,  were 
Mvetally  examined. 

[Adjourned  lall  Friday  next,  at  One  o'olook. 


Fridaif,26th  May  18/6. 

HEHBEBS  FBE8ENI  : 

Mr.  Bodwell  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Ashley. 
Mr.  Samuda. 
Viscount  Crichton. 
Mr.  Serjeant  Spinka. 
Earl  Percy. 
Mr.  Bodwell. 


Mr.  KnatchbuU-Hngesaen. 
Mr.  Macdonald. 

Sir  Harcourt  Johnstone. 
Mr.  Leighlon. 
Mr.  Bruce. 
1^.  Arthur  Peel. 

Mr.  MyUs  Fenton  waa  further  exunined. 

Mr.  Samuda,  Mr.  S.  Laing  (a  Member  of  the  House),  and  Mr.  Edward  W,  CM,  were 
lefenlly  examined. 

[Adjourned  till  Tuesday,  13ih  June,  at  Twelve  o'dook. 


Tuesday,  13M  June  1876. 

HBMBEBS  PBKBENT  : 

Mr.  Bodwell  in  the  Chur. 


Earl  Percy. 
Mr.  Samuda. 

Mr.  Knatchbull-Hngessen. 
Mr.  M*Lagan. 
Mr.  Arthur  Peel. 
Mr.  Serjeant  &)inks. 
Sir  Harcoort  Johnatone. 


Mr.  James  Corry. 
Mr.  Macdomdd. 

Mr.  Ashley. 
Mr,  Leighton. 
Mr.  SumTan. 
Viscount  Crichton. 
Mr.  Bruce. 


DBAFT  REPOBT  proposed  by  the  Chairman,  read  the  first  time,  as  follows  :— 

**  1.  Fbou  the  nature  of  the  inquiry  your  Committee  have  been  mainly  dependent  apon 
the  representatives  of  the  Inland  Bevenue  and  Board  of  Trade  Departments,  and  the 
officials  of  the  railway  companies,  for  their  facts  and  information,  but  notwithstanding  the 

complications  and  contentions  which  have  arisen  in  settling  the  mode  and  measure  of  tax*-  M(ii«in  o.  •ma 

tion,  it  appears  that  the  interests  of  the  public  have  been  duly  regarded,  and  that  the  nil-  8t«iSrafoo,  Q.  96% 

way  companies  have  acted  throughout  with  frankness  and  good  faith.  ^^m^Z 

"  2.  The  first  Act  imposing  any  duty  upon  railways  was  that  of  the2  &  3  Will,  4,  c.  120  Origin  of  Dotf. 
(1632),  which  levied  a  duty  of  one  halipenny  a  mile  for  every  four  paaaengers  carried.  2  &  3  Wm.  4.  c.  lao. 
By  the  5  &  6  Vict  c.  79  (1842),  this  was  altered  to  a  duty  of  5  per  cent  upon  the  t^St^t^"^ 
gross  receipts  from  passengers,  which  (subject  to  certain  exemptions)  is  now  in  force.  ^ 
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7  &  8  Vict  c  85 
(Cbe»p  Tnina  Act). 


91     22  Vict,  c  7fi. 


MaTm,a422to430. 
Sir  W.  Steptauon, 
Q.971. 

FaiTer,a3S67toSS69. 

rai-ke*.  Q.  486. 
Forbes,  Q.  718. 
Maatel,  Q.  2189. 
Sir  W.  Stepheiuon, 

Fairer,  Q.  2267  et  aeq. 
Mansel,  Q.  3191. 


MelTill,  Q.  188. 
Famr,  a  2S69. 
Qir  W.  Stephemon, 
a .  999-1000. 
Famr,  Q.  SS74. 


«  3.  By  the  7  &  8  Vict  c  85  (1844),  popularly  known  as '  The  Cheap  Trains  Act/  which 
imposed  certain  obligations  upon  railway  ccnnpanies.  Section  6,  after  declaring  it 'expe- 
dient to  secure  to  the  poorer  class  of  travellers  the  means  of  travelling  by  railway  at 
moderate  fares,  and  in  carriages  in  which  they  may  be  protected  from  the  weather,*  enacted 
that  all  passenger  railway  companies  incorporated  by  any  Act  of  that  Session,  or  which 
should  thereafter  be  incorporated,  or  which  should  obtain  directly  or  indirectly  any  exten- 
sion or  amendment  of  their  powers,  were  '  by  meanp  of  one  train  at  the  least  to  travel  over 
their,  railway  from  one  end  to  the  other  of  each  trunk,  branch,  or  junction  line  belonging 
to  or  leased  by  them,*  so  long  as  they  should  continue  to  can-y  other  passengers  over  such 
lines,  to  run  one  train  at  least  each  way  '  on  every  week  day,  except  Christmas  Day  and 
Good  Friday,  to  provide  for  the  conveyance  of  third-class  mai>engers  to  and  from  tlie  ter- 
minal and  other  ordinary  passenger  stations  of  the  railway,*  under  se^  en  conditions  therein 
set  out,  viz. : 

"  (1.)  The  hours  of  starting  such  train  were  to  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  a  Go- 
vernment Department  (now  uie  Board  of  Trade). 

"  ^2.)  Such  train  was  to  travel  at  a  speed  of  not  leas  than  12  miles  an  hour,  includ* 
ing  stopples. 

"  (3.)  Such  tnun  was,  if  required,  to  take  up  and  set  down  passengers  at  every 
passenger  station  which  it  should  pass. 

(4. )  The  carriages  were  to  be  provided  with  seats,  and  protected  from  the  weather 
in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  the  Board  of  Trade. 

"  (5.)  The  fare  or  chaise  for  each  third-class  passenger  by  such  train  was  not  to 
exceed  1  d.  per  mile  toavelled. 

"  (6.)  Each  passenger  was  to  be  entitled  to  56  lbs.  weight  of  luggi^e. 

"  {7.)  Children  under  three  years  of  age  were  to  travel  free,  and  children  of  three, 
but  under  12,  at  half  the  charge  for  an  adult  passenger  by  such  tilain. 

**  Section  7  imposed  a  penalty  on  non-compliance  with  the  preceding  section,  and  Sec- 
tion 8  jgave  to  the  Buard  of  Trade  a  power  *  of  dispensing  with  any  of  the  conditions 
hereinbefore  required  in  regard  to  the  conveyance  of  passengers  by  such  cheap  trains  as 
aforesaid  in  consideration  oi  such  other  arrangements,  either  m  regard  to  speed,  covering 
from  the  weather,  seats^  or  other  particulars  as  to '  the  Board  of  Trade  '  should  appear 
more  beneficial  and  convenient  for  the  passengers,'  but  such  discretion  was  not  to  extend 
to  the  amount  of  fare  or  chaise  for  msaengers  by  such  cheap  tnuns,  and  any  railway  com- 
pany conforming  to  such  other  conditions  as  should  be  sanctioned  by  the  Board-  of  Trade 
were  not  to  be  hable  to  any  penalty  for  not  observing  the  conditions  which  should  have 
been  dispensed  with  as  above  provided.  And  by  Section  9  no  tax  was  to  be  levied  upon 
the  receipts  of  any  railway  company  from  the  conveyance  of  passengers  at  &re8  not 
exceeding  Id.  &  mile  by  any  such  cheap  train  as  aforesaid. 

"4.  The  21  &  22  Vict  c  75  (1858),  commonly  known  as  '  The  Farthings  Act.'  pro- 
vided that  when  the  distance  travelled  by  any  third-class  passenger  by  any  train  run  in 
compliance  with  the  provisions  relating  to  cheap  trains  contained  in  the  Act  7  &  8  Vict, 
c.  85,  is  a  portion  of  a  mile  and  does  not  amount  to  a  mile,  the  fare  for  such  portion  of  a 
mile  may  be  1  rf.,  but  when  such  distance  amounts  to  a  mile,  or  two  or  more  miles,  and 
part  of  another  mile,  the  fare  or  charge  for  such  ])ortion  of  a  mile,  if  the  same  amounts 
to  or  exceeds  half  a  mile,  may  be  one  halfpenny,  but  the  fares  for  children  of  three  and 
under  12  were  not  to  exceed  half  the  charge  for  an  adult  passenger. 

"  5.  Under  the  first  of  these  two  Acts  (as  modified  by  the  second)  arises  the  claim  for 
exemption  from  duty  made  by  railway  comi>anies,  and  for  a  period  of  more  than  22  years, 
from  1844  to  1867,  the  Boards  of  Trade  and  of  Inland  Revenue  as  well  as  the  railway 
companies  were  ignoruit  of  what  the  precise  law  was,  it  having  been  assumed  that  the 
BoEud  of  Trade  bad  power  to  dispense  with  all  or  any  of  the  seven  conditions  contained 
in  the  6th  Section  oi  the  Act,  except  that  relating  to  the  rate  of  fare  to  be  charged  to 
third-class  passengers.  This  impression  was  universal,  and  the  Board  of  Trade  during  the 
whole  of  this  period,  dispensed  with  that  condition  of  the  6th  Section  which  required  the 
stoppage  of  the  train  at  every  passenger  station,  and  during  the  same  period  the  Inland 
Revenue  Department  allowed  the  exemption  from  duty  in  respect  of  fares  charged 
at  Id.  A  mile  and  under  on  the  passengers  by  trains  so  approved,  although  in  some 
of  the  cases  at  least  the  passengers  so  exempted  were  not  carried  in  third-class  carriages. 
Under  this  system  the  accommodation  given  to  third-class  passengers  (i.  e.,  passengera 
paying  fares  at  the  above  rate)  gradually  increased  until  on  almost  all  the  leading  railways 
of  the  Kingdom  they  were  earned  with  regularity  and  sjjeed  between  all  considerable 
stations  by  many  more  trains  than  the  one  train  per  diem  required  by  the  Act,  and  on 
most  of  the  short  traffic  railways  in  the  metropolis  and  its  suburbs  they  had  the  advan- 
tage of  travelling  by  every  trun. 

"  6,  In  1866  the  Board  of  Trade  were  advised  that  they  had  notthepower  of  dispensing 
with  the  stoppage  of  the  train  at  every  station.  A  lonu  correspondence  took  place  be- 
tween the  Board  of  Trade  and  the  Inland  Kevenue,  wnich  resulted  in  a  modified  form 
of  apiproval  of  the  companies'  lime  tables  being  adopted  by  the  former  department  of  less 
explicit  character  than  that  prev  iously  used,  and  in  1872  an  information  was  filed  by  the 

Attorney 
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Attorney  General  against  the  North  London  Kailtvay  Company,  which  vfos  treated  as  a 

representative  case,  and  upon  which  judgment  was  given  by  the  Court  of  Exchequer  in 

1874,  and  by  the  House  of  Lords  on  appeal  in  February  of  this  year,  by  which  decision 

it  was  held  that  the  Boai-d  of  Trade  had  no  power  to  dispense  with  the  stoppage  of  trains  Appendix— J  ndgmcnt. 

at  every  station,  and  this  was  really  the  main  question  in  the  cause. 

"  7.  The  effect  of  tliis  decision  has  been  to  increase  the  tax  paid  by  the  North  London  Paper^  No.  5,  handed 

Company  from  6,173  /.  in  1874,  to  11,261  /.  in  1875,  and  other  nulways  were  variously  ^  ^  ^<'-  &UnHL 

affected  by  increase  of  duty,  so  that  the  proceeds  of  the  tax  rose  from  ol3,547  /.  in  1874  tuS^l^'Tuae No.  8 

to  627,146/.  in  1875.  Appendix. 

"  S.  Several  of  the  leading  companies  who  had  power  by  their  Acts  to  charge  Allpon,  Q.  2928. 
the  duty  in  addition  to  their  fares,  immediatelv  adopted  this  course  in  self-defence,  SSSS?*  a 
and  it  seems  probable  that  tliis  practice  will  be  followed  bv  those  companies  who  Grier85,Q.3«9r^' 
hitherto  have  abstained  from  so  doing  under  the  belief  that  tfie  tax  will  be  ultimately  Uing,  q!  959i.  3593. 
■abolished. 

"  9.  The  effect  of  this  increase  of  fares  has  been  to  make  the  tax  directly  payable  by 
the  passenger,  and  it  would  appear  by  the  evidence  before  the  Committee  that  the  com- 
panies have  the  means  of  raddlii^  a  larse  proportion  of  the  duty  upon  the  poorer 
-class  of  the  travelling  public,  ana  that  aoout  100.000  /.  per  annum  has  been  already 
so  paid. 


PKmr,  g.  ^14-2326. 
2X31. 

Lainit,  Q.  35M. 
FindUr,  Q.  3237. 
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"  10.  This  construction  of  an  enactment  which  pi*ofessed  to  provide  greater  accommo- 
dation for  the  poorer  classes  bears  more  hardly  upon  them  than  upon  any  other  class  of 
the  community,  as  in  its  result  it  to  some  extent  prevents  the  issuing  of  return,  season  and 
weekly  ticket?;  if  tJie  exemption  is  earned,  the  passenger  must  be  delayed  by  stoppages; 
if  the  exemption  is  forfeited,  he  has  to  pav  the  increased  fare  to  meet  the  duty.  An 
illuiftration  of  this  grievance  was  afforded  by  a  petition  laid  before  your  Committee, 
numerously  signed  by  third-class  passengers  travelBng  on  the  Brighton  and  South  Coast 
Rulway,  complaining  of  the  increase  of  fares,  and  it  was  proved  that  passengers  had 
l>een  deterred  from  using  the  line  in  consequence  of  such  increase. 

"  11.  An  investigation  into  the  history  of  the  Act  of  1844,  and  a  reference  to  the  Ldnf,Q.36i5t(Mf. 
Resolutions  contained  in  the  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  wliich  sat  in  that  year,  raise  p^^_  q  •ji^ggggg 
some  doubt  whether  Parliament  has  employed  the  proper  language  to  give  effect  to  its 
intentions,  which  seem  to  have  been  carried  out  by  the  early  practice. 

"  12.  The  Act  of  1844  was  founded  upon  the  Report  of  a  Select  Committee  of  this 
House,  which  made  its  Report  on  the  Ist  of  April  in  that  year.  The  1 1th  Resolution  of 
the  Committee,  accompanying  such  Report,  contains  recommendations  nearly  identical 
with  the  conditions  professed  to  be  contained  in  the  6th  Section  of  the  Cheap  Trains  Act, 
while  the  13th  Resolution  expressly  states,  *  That  the  Board  of  Trade '  should  '  have  a 
discretionary  power  of  dispensing  with  any  of  the  above  requirements,  and  of  allowing 
alternative  arrangements  which  shall  appear  to  it  to  be  better  calculated  to  promote  the 
public  convenience  upon  any  particular  railway.'  The  8th  Section  of  the  Act  was  no 
•doubt  intended  to  give  effect  to  this  Resolution  ;  but  from  the  judgment  of  the  House  oi 
Lords  it  must  be  tucen  to  have  failed  to  do  so. 

"  13.  It  is  asserted  by  all  the  witnesses  connected  with  railway  companies,  and 
admitted  by  those  representing  the  Government  Departments,  that  the  provisions  of  the 
Cheap  Trains  Act,  as  interpreted  by  the  courts  of  law,  cannot  be  stricuy  followed,  and 
that  the  Act  is  constantly  infringed.    The  Solicitor  to  the  Inland  Revenue  calls  it 
*  obsolete,*  and  the  Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Trade  speaks  of  the  approval  of  trains  by  Melvill,  ii.  194. 
his  department  ae  having  become  '  a  farce.'    The  Inland  Revenue  nave  felt  bound  to  p^^^^  ^  2275. 
make  arrangements  with  the  railway  companies,  based  on  different  plans,  and  known  as  lUekMii,  1458 
^e  ticket-mileage  and  per-ceniage  systems  (which  are  all  entirely  outside  the  Act),  as  a 
temporary  means  of  doing  justice  to  the  railway  comiwnies,  and  at  tlie  same  time  pro- 
tectmg  the  interests  of  the  revenue. 

"  14.  It  has  been  urged  with  some  force  that  it  is  contrary  to  correct  policy  to  main- 
tain a  tax  upon  locomotion,  as  a  tax  upon  an  article  of  primary  necessity ;  that  the  tax  is 
unjust  and  exceptional,  upon  the  ground  that  all  other  mo.les  of  locomotion  have  been 
freed  from  it ;  that  the  tax  is  unequal  as  between  railways-  and  railways,  and  unequal  as 
between  one  class  of  the  community  and  another  ;  and  that  it  is  an  additional  income  tax  AUport,  Q.3107. 
if  shareholders  pay  it,  and  if  the  public  pay  it  the  travelling  public  pay  it  instead  of  the 
general  public.  Stress  was  also  laid  upon  the  language  of  the  late  Sir  R.  Peel  in  1842, 
•of  Mr.  Gladstone  in  1863,  and  of  Mr.  Lowe  in  1870,  as  indicating  an  intention  on  their 
part  to  do  something  towards  remitting  the  tax  upon  railways  and  placing  them  on  a  level 
with  other  locomotive  interests.  Public  conveyances  Avere  in  1832  subject  to  a  heavy 
taxation,  but  such  taxation  has  by  successive  enactments  been  withdrawn  until  it  has 
been  reduced  to  a  minimum  upon  road  vehicles,  while  the  duty  imposed  upon  railway 
•companies  has  not  only  not  been  reduced  in  like  manner,  but  has,  by  means  of  the  decision 
above  referred  to,  been  largely  augmented,  and,  if  such  decision  were  applied  in  its 
utmost  strictness,  would  be  further  increased  to  an  amount  which  was  never  anticipated 
■or  intended.  In  1855  the  mileage  duty  on  staee  carriages  was  reduced  to  one  penny, 
and  in  1866  (when  Mr.  Gladstone  was  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer)  to  one  farthing  per 
jniie.    In  1870  the  mileage  tax  was  entirely  abolished,  and  a  tax  on  horses  substituted. 
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In  1875  the  duty  on  horses  was  repealed,  and  the  only  revenue  duty  to  which  wnnibiu 
iiroprictora,  tramway  eumpanies,  and  other  carriers  of  passei^eTS  by  road  are  now  lubjoct 
IB  a  duty  <t{  2L2  s.  per  annum  on  each  vehicle  ao  employed,  beadee,  in  London,  a  poliott 
duty  of  2  /.  2  g.  per  carriage  for  anperintendcnce  ai^  inspection. 

"  15.  The  evidence  shows  that  the  rulvays  in  all  lar^  towns,  and  especially  in  and 
u<oiind  the  metropolis,  are  subject  to  very  severe  eomjpetition  wi&  ornnibuses  and  tram- 
way, and  that  the  effect  of  the  remiseioDs  of  taxation  from  time  to  time  given  to  sti^ 
carrif^B,  has  been  such  that  while,  in  1865,  upon  one  railway,  which  may  oe  taken  as  a 
fair  specimen  of  the  metropolitan  railways  generally,  the  Government  taxation  amounted 
to  2*84  per  cent,  of  the  gross  receipts,  aud  in  the  case  of  the  London  Qeneral  Omnibus 
Company  to  8-71  per  cent. ;  in  1873  the  like  payment  by  the  London  General  Omnibus 
Company  was  only  1*53  per  cent.,  while  with  the  railway  company  it  had  risen  to  11*46 
per  cent,  and  in  1875  the  tax  paid  by  the  omnibus  company  was  only  0*81  per  cent., 
while  that  paid  by  the  rwlway  company  was  12'98  per  cent,  upon  their  receipts.  Beudes 
the  above  inequality  the  same  railway  company  have  to  bear  local  charges  tor  rates  and 
taxes  amounting  to  2*46  per  cent,  upon  their  receipts,  aa  a^nst  only  *30  per  cent,  borne 
by  the  omnibus  eompany.  Similur  ststistioe,  slightly  varying  in  results,  but  all  poiDting 
to  the  same  conclusion,  were  given  to  yoar  Committee  in  respect  of  otiher  companies ; 
and  the  generd  tenor  of  tlie  evidence  laad  brfore  tlwm  in  this  respect  serves  to  show  that, 
although  the  case  of  railways  in  the  metropolis  and  other  large  towns  which  are  chiefly 
dependant  on  ^hort  or  suburban  traffic  may  be  the  strongest,  the  long  railways  are  also, 
to  a  less  degree,  exposed  to  competition,  which  renders  monopoly  a  question  uf  degree.. 

"  16.  It  is  in  evidence  before  your  Committee,  that  eases  exist  in  which  lines  calculated 
to  give  accommodation  to  localities  at  present  thinly  populated  are  now  used  for  goods 
ana  mineral  traffic  only,  having  never  bera  opened  for  passenger  traffic,  although  this 
woald  be  done  immediately  if  Uie  doty  were  r«peded ;  and  that  in  oases  where  t£e  rail- 
way companies  serving  a  lai^c  district  (such  as  the  Great  Eastem  and,  some  years  ago, 
the  London,  Brighton,  and  South  Coast)  are  not  in  prosperous  circumstances,  the  emct 
of  the  tax  is  seriously  to  hamper  the  companies  in  providing  money  for  necessary  im- 
provements, and  in  some  cases  to  delay  for  years  the  adoption  of  measures  which  the 
Board  of  Trade  are  constantly  recommending  as  desirable  for  the  proper  accommodation, 
and  even  for  the  safety,  of  the  public. 

"  17.  It  was,  however,  contended  by  the  Board  of  Trade  that,  inasmuch  as  tfie  railways 
enjoy  an  extent  of  monopoly  unattainable  by  others,  ihere  is  no  injustice  or  hardship  in 
the  tax ;  and  it  was  insisted  on  that  the  obligation,  the  penalty  and  the  exemption  should 
cease,  and  that  the  tax  ^>uld  alone  remain.  It  was  urged  that  the  temptation  to  put 
themselves  within  the  exemption  works  against  the  public,  and  that  self-interest  on  the 
part  of  the  railways  has  superseded  the  necessity  for  legi^tion  to  secure  protection  to 
the  poor  travellera. 

18.  On  the  whole,  vour  Committee  are  of  opinion  that  a  strong  case  is  made  ou^ 
whenever  the  state  of  the  revenue  will  justify  the  Government  in  parting  with  the  pro- 
duce of  this  tax  for  its  entire  repeal,  on  the  ground  that  the  reasons  on  which  it  was 
originally  based  have  ceased  to  exist,  and  that  it  is  clearly  unfair  to  continue  a  tax  exclu- 
rively  upon  one  kind  of  locomotion  after  all  oorrespondiBg  taxes  upon  oonpeiitive  modes 
of  locomotion  have  been  repealed  or  reduced  to  a  minimnm. 

**  19.  With  a  view  to  simplify  the  proceedings  between  the  revenue  and  the  railways 
various  suggestions  Iiave  been  made  to  provide  a  substitute  for  the  present  tax,  as  appears 
by  the  evidence.    Your  Conunittee  have  come  to  the  following  Resolutions : — 

1st  That  there  are  insuperable  difficulties  in  carrying  out  the  Cheap  Trains  Act, 
acccH-ding  to  the  law  laid  down  by  ilie  House  of  Lords. 

"  2nd.  That  the  mode  of  levying  and  collecting  the  duty  is  complicated,  unsatis- 
factory, and  liable  to  abuse. 

"  3rd.  That  the  effort  to  bring  within  the  exemption  such  portion  of  the  traffic  as 
the  amount  of  the  railway  fare  will  justify,  prevents  the  use  of  return,  weekly, 
and  Kcason  tickets,  and  other  accommodation  which  the  public  might  otherwise 
enjoy. 

4th.  That  the  abolition  of  the  tax  would  confer,  directiy  and  indirectly,  advui- 
tages  both  on  the  railways  and  the  public. 

*'  5th.  That  the  tax  having  been  imposed  originally  to  put  all  means  of  locomotion 
on  a  level,  there  is  some  injustice  in  retaining  it  upon  one  class  of  owveyance  after 
the  others  have  been  relieved. 

**  6th.  That  the  decision  of  the  House  of  Lords  has  given  an  interpretUion  of  the 
law  quite  inconsistent  with  that  upon  which  the  Government  and  the  railways  acted 
for  22  years,  and  upon  the  faith  of  which  railway  enterprise  has  developed;  and  that 
the  increase  of  duty  payable  in  future  by  the  railway  companies  far  exceeds  tiie 
amount  which  was  anticipated. 

*•  7th.  That  the  tax  presses  with  greater  severity  upon  the  metropolitan  and  oub- 
urban  lines,  who  are  exposed  to  a  conriderable  amount  of  competition. 
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"  SO.  Toor  Comuttee  ftM  «f  opinaoB, — 

*'  1.  ^at  the  CKeap  Traiiw  Act,  &&,  &c.,  riiovld  be  repeded  tt  once  m  imprao- 
ticable  and  mischieTOtis. 

"  2.  That  the  tax  is  an  undesirable  one  to  maintjun  longer  than  is  uecesaaiy  from 
a  fiscal  point  of  view,  and  they  recommend  its  repeal  whenever  the  state  of  tbt  pnblio 
revenue  will  permit 

"  3.  That  until  the  finances  of  the  State  warrant  the  abolition  of  the  tax,  the 
followine modification  should  be  substituted;  that  the  present  tax  i>f  5  per  cent,  be 
restricted  to  such  passengers  only  as  pay  more  than  1  d,  per  mile,  and  riiat  passengers 
carried  in  any  trmn  paying  \  iL  or  less  per  mile,  be  exempted,  and  that  this  exemp- 
tion should  apply  to  return,  weekly,  and  season  tickets. 

"  4.  That  the  eflfect  of  this  cliauge  would  be  to  reduce  the  amount  from  750,000/. 
(its  estimated  amount  for  1876)  to  400,000/.,  which  nearly  represents  the  sum  that 
would  have  been  raised  under  the  former  view  of  the  law,  and  Uiat  the  amount  would 
gradually  increase  so  as  to  reach  750,000/.  in  five  years. 

"  5.  That  in  any  legislation  a  minimum  number  of  stopping  trains  should  be 
secured,  but  that  the  obligation  to  Btop  once  a  day  at  every  station  should  cease  so 
long  as  every  station  had  communication  with  every  other  station  within  a  distance  of 
not  le^s  than  100  miles.** 


DKAFT  BEFOBT  proposed  by  Earl  Percy,  read  the  first  time,  as  follows:— 

'*  1.  Yovu  Contmittee  have  taken  a  large  amount  of  evidence  from  witnesses  representing 
the  Govemmmt  Departments  of  the  Board  q£  Trade  and  Inland  Revenue,  the  prindpH 
railway  compames  and  the  travelling  publics 

"  2.  It  has  been  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  your  Committee  that  the  enactments  with 
r^ard  to  the  Bailway  Passenger  Duty  reqiure  amendment  A  duty  was  first  imposed 
upon  railways  by  the  Act  of  2  &  3  Will  4,  at  a  time  when  all  public  means  of  conveyance 
were  subject  to  taxation,  but  the  railway  system  being  then  in  its  in&ncy,  it  was  dealt 
with  on  most  &vourable  terms,  in  comparison  with  other  modes  of  locomotion.  Subse- 
quently, however,  the  tax  was  modified  rather  with  a  view  to  securing  cheap  and  conve- 
nient means  of  locomotion  for  the  poorer  class  of  passengers,  and  for  ibis  reason,  as  well 
m  firom  fiscal  conmderations,  it  has  been  retained. 

"  3.  The  conditions  of  railway  communication  have  been  tM>  i^reatiy  altered  since  the 
duty  was  fixed  on  its  present  basis,  that  it  is  found  impracticable  strictly  to  observe  the 
letter  of  the  law.  Much  ancertainty  prevailed  as  to  its  interpretation  until  the  judgment 
of  tbe  House  nf  Lords,  in  the  year  1874,  proved  that  an  exact  adherence  to  the  provisions 
of  the  Act  was  impossible,  and  since  that  time  the  matter  has  been  arranged  by  compromise 
between  the  Oovemment  departments  tad  the  companies. 

4.  Without  imputing  any  blame  to  the  officers  of  the  Board  of  Trade  or  Inland  Be- 
venue,  who  appear  only  to  have  acted  for  the  best  under  the  circumstances  in  which  they 
found  themselves,  your  Committee  cannot  but  regard  a  state  of  affairs,  in  which  the 
servants  of  Her  Mi^esty  are  forced  to  countenance  a  breach  of  the  law,  and  to  interpret 
the  inteiitione  rather  tiian  to  caxrj  out  the  dictates  of  the  Legislature,  as  in  the  higoest 
degree  unsatisfactory. 

"  5.  Your  Committee  have,  therefore,  to  consider  the  various  proposals  which  have 
been  made  to  remedy  the  evil  The  principal  propositions  which  have  oeen  submitted  to 
them  are — 

"  (<r.)  The  total  al»olition  of  the  tax. 

"  {b.)  The  abolition  of  all  obligations  and  exemptions,  and  the  imposition  of  an 
uniform  payment,  either  on  all  traffic — that  of  goods  as  well  as  of  passengers — or 
<m  passenger  traffic  only. 

"  (c.)  The  substitution  of  a  per-centi^e  tax  on  net  receipts,  either  from  all  traffic 

— that  of  goods  as  well  as  of  passengers — or  from  passenger  traffic  only. 

"  (d.)  The  payment  of  a  fixed  annual  sum  equal  to  the  duty  now  levied. 

6.  With  regard  to  the  total  abolition  of  all  railway  taxation,  in  the  present  state  of 
the  Exchequer  no  such  recommendation  could  be  made.  But  it  is  questionable  whether, 
even  under  a  more  prosperous  condition  of  the  revenue,  there  is  more  to  be  said  for  the 
removal  of  this  burden  uian  for  that  of  many  other  imposts. 

"  No  doubt  exception  may  on  several  grounds  be  taken  to  it  in  every  fonn  in  whidi  it 
could  be  levied,  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  arguments  for  the  rotention  of  an 
existing  tax  are  totally  distinct  from  those  which  would  nold' good  were  it  proposed  to 
impose  it  for  the  first  time,  and  the  case  against  it  does  not  appear  so  strong  as  to  justify 
a  recommendation  that  it  should  have  a  pre-eminent  place  in  any  scheme  for  the  further 
remission  of  taxation. 

"  Indeed  it  has  been  urged,  with  considerable  force,  l^at  the  duty  is  valuable  as  ^ving 
the  Government  a  means  of  interposing  in  the  public  interests  when  the  arrangements  of 
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any  company  seem  to  be  objectionable.  In  will  be  seen  by  the  Reports  of  the  Committee 
on  Railway  Communication  in  1839  and  1840,  that  the  necessity  tor  a  general  superin- 
tendence by  the  executive  of  all  tliose  arrangements  and  regulations  of  railway  companies 
in  which  the  public  are  interested,  has  always  been  felt  by  Parliament ;  and  the  evidence 
c£  Mr.  Forbes,  a  witness  very  hostile  to  the  retention  of  the  duty,  before  this  Committee, 
shows  *  that  the  existence  of  the  exemption  *  (which  of  course  pre-supposes  the  existence 
of  the  tax)  'has  induced  the  railway  companies  to  do  things  which  they  would  not  other- 
wise have  done.* 

*'  7.  It  is  unnecessary  to  discuss  seriatim  the  suggestions  which  have  been  made  for  the 
adjustment  of  the  duty ;  but  before  stating  the  course  which  your  Committee  think  should 
be  adopted,  it  is  desirable  to  bear  in  mind  the  chief  objections  that  have  been  made  to  it 
as  it  now  stands.    These  are — 

"  (a.)  That  it  is  inexpedient  as  a  tax  on  locomotion,  and  unjust  as  a  burden  on  one 
species  of  locomotion,  aU  other  kinds  being  almost,  if  not  whoUy,  untaxed. 

"  (ft.>  That  it  is  a  hindmnce  on  the  extension  of  riulways,  and  that  it  discoun^es 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  stations  and  other  undertakings  and  adjustments 
conducive  to  the  public  advantage,  and  as  thus  tlie  effect — at  least  in  the  metropolis 
— of  retarding  the  growth  and  extension  of  suburban  residences. 

"(c.)  That  it  tends  to  increase  rather  than  diminish  the  price  of  fares. 

That  it  leads  to  a  complication  in  the  manner  of  keeping  the  financial 
records  of  the  companies,  and  imposes  vexations  and  inquisitorial  conditions  upon 
them. 

"(e.)  That  it  affects  the  poor  companies  more  than  the  rich. 

**  8.  Mr.  Hallburton  gave  evidence  as  to  certain  disadvantages  under  which  the  public 
service  lay  with  regard  to  the  rates  charged  by  railway  companies  for  the  conveyance  of 
troops  and  military  stores,  and  suggested  that  in  any  reconnderation  of  the  taxation  of 
railways  this  question  should  be  entertained. 

"  9.  On  a  review  of  the  whole  matter,  your  Committee  recommend  the  abolition  of  the 
present  tax,  together  with  all  the  obligations  and  exemptions  connected  therewith,  and 
the  imposition,  in  lieu  thereof,  either  (u  a  duty  upon  all  passenger  traffic,  such  as  would 
funush  tiie  Exchequer  with  a  sum  equal  to  that  now  raised,  or  of  a  jwr-eenti^^  on  the 
net  receipts  from  aU  passenger  traffic  of  a  like  amount. 

"  10.  If  an  arrangement  could  be  made  with  any  company  or  companies  for  the  carriage 
of  troops  and  stores  at  reduced  rates,  or  for  any  Government  service,  an  equivalent  dimi' 
nution  might  be  made  in  the  duty  to  be  paid  by  such  company  or  companies. 

"  11.  In  the  event  of  the  state  of  the  revenue  at  any  future  time  justifying  an  abate- 
ment in  this  source  of  income,  your  Committee  suggest  that  it  should  be  maJe  in  return 
for  such  advantages  to  the  travelling  public,  to  be  agreed  upon  between  the  Board  of 
Trade  and  the  companies,  as  may  at  the  time  appear  to  be  most  beneficial  to  the  parties 
concerned,  so  that  the  control  of  tlie  Government  over  the  great  highways  of  the  country 
may  be  maintained  and  enforced." 


Motion  made,  and  Question,  "  That  the  Draft  Bei)Ort  proposed  by  the  Chairman  be 
now  read  a  second  time,  paragraph  by  paragraph  " — put,  and  agreed  to. 

Paragraph  1  postponed, — The  Committee  deliberated. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed,  "  That  this  Committee  do  now  adjourn  till  Tues* 
day  next,  at  12  o'clock  " — (Sir  Harcourt  Jokiutone). — Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out 
the  word  "  Tuesday,"  in  order  to  insert  the  word  "  Friday  " — (Mr.  Ashley) — instead 
thereof. — Question  put.  That  the  word  "  Tuesday  "  stand  part  of  the  QueEtiwi. — The 
Committee  divided : 


Ayes,  7. 

Mr.  Knatchbull-Hugessen. 

Sir  Harcourt  Johnstone. 

Mr.  Bruce. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Spinks. 

Mr.  Samuda. 

Mr.  Arthur  Peel. 

Viscount  Crichton. 


Noes,  7. 

Earl  Percy. 
Mr.  James  Corry. 
Mr.  M'Lagan. 
Mr.  Macdonald. 
Mr.  Ashley. 
Mr.  Sullivan. 
Mr.  Leighton. 

Whereupon  the  Chairman  dechved  himself  with  the  Ayes, 
Main  Question  put,  an(L  agreed  to. 

[Adjourned  till  Tuesday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 
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Tuesday,  20th  June  1876. 


KEMBEBS  PBB8BNT: 


Mr.  Bod  WELL  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Arthur  Peel. 
Viscount  Crichttm. 
Mr.  Bruce. 
Mr.  Samuda. 
Mr.  Macdonald. 
Mr.  M*  Lagan. 
Mr.  James  Corry, 


Mr.  Knatchbull-Hugeseen. 
Mr.  Sullivan. 
Mr.  Ashley. 
Earl  Percy. 
Lord  Claud  Hamilton. 
Sir  Harcourt  Johnstone. 
Mr.  Leighton. 
Mr.  Serjeant  Spinks. 

Bepobt  further  considered. 

Paragraphs  2  and  4,  agreed  to. 

■  Paragrapli  5.- — Amendment  proposed,  in  line  13,  to  leave  out  the  words  "  under  this 
system  — (Mr.  Leightaa), — Question  put.  That  the  words  proposed  to  be  left  out  stand 
part  of  the  paragraph. — The  Committee  divided : 


Noes,  3. 
Earl  Percy. 
Mr.  Macdonald. 
Mr.  Leighton. 


Ayes,  11. 
Viscount  Crichton. 
Mr.  James  Corry. 
Sir  Harcourt  Johnstone. 
Mr.  Bruce. 
Lord  Claud  Hamilton. 
Mr.  KnatchbuU-Hugessen. 
Mr.  Seijeant  Spinks. 
Mr.  Samuda. 
Mr.  Arthur  PeeL 
Mr.  Sullivan. 
Mr.  Ashley. 

Paraf^raph  amended  by  inserting,  after  the  words  "under  tliis  system,"  the  words: 
"  Your  Committee  ieel  bound  to  observe  that  the  arrangements  thus  made  from  time 
to  time,  between  the  Governmental  Departments  concerned  and  the  officials  of  the  nulway 
companies,  were  made  in  frankness  and  good  faith  on  either  side,  and  that  although  there 
appears  to  have  been  a  misconstruction  of  the  law,  according  to  the  judgments  afterwards 
given  by  the  higher  tribunals,  yet  neither  party  has  been  to  blame  for  tiiat  which  both 
honestly  believ^  to  be  the  correct  construclion  of  the  law"— (Mr.  KnatchhuU-Hugeaen), 

Another  Amendment  proposed  after  the  word  *'  law,"  at  the  end  of  the  last  Amend- 
menty  to  add  the  words :  "  At  the  same  time  your  Committee  regret  that  for  so  long  a 
period  no  steps  were  taken  to  obt^n  an  authoritative  legal  decision  on  a  point  so  critical 
and  important ;  especially  as  by  this  omission  either  a  considerable  sum  has  been  lost  to 
the  public  revenue,  or  Parliament  has  been  deprived  of  an  earlier  opportunity  of  dealing 
with  the  subject " — (Mr.  Stt/ZtVoR).— Questi<m  pat,  That  those  words  be  there  added. — 
The  Committee  divided : 


Noes,  5. 
Viscount  Crichton. 
Earl  Percy. 
Lord  Claud  Hamilton. 
Mr.  KnatchbuU-Hugessen. 
Mr.  Ashley. 


Ayes,  10. 
Mr.  James  Corry. 
Sir  Harcourt  Johnstone. 
Mr.  Bruce. 
Mr.  Serjeant  Spinks. 
Mr.  Samuda. 
Mr.  Arthur  Peel. 
Mr.  Sullivan. 
Mr.  Macdonald. 
Mr.  Le^hton. 
Mr.  M'Lagan. 

Paragraph,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 
Paragraph  6,  amended,  and  e^reed  to. 

Paragraph  7.— Amendment  proposed,  in  Une  1,  after  the  word  «  decision."  to  msert  the 
words,  •*  Sowed  that  a  large  sum  of  arrears  and"— (Mr.  JtfacrfonaW).— Question,  lhat 
those  words  be  there  inserted.— Amendment^  by  leave,  toiMrfrawn.- Paragraph  fl^eed  to, 

312.  c  Paragraph 
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Noes,  4. 

Viscount  Crichton. 
Earl  Percy. 
Mr.  Macdonald. 
Mr.  Leighton. 


Paragraph  8.— Amendments  made.^ — Question  put.  That  this  paragraph,  as  amended 
stand  part  of  the  proposed  Report. — Committee  divided: 
Ayes,  10. 

Mr.  James  Conr. 
Sir  Harcourt  Johnstone. 
Mr.  Bruce. 
Lord  Claud  Hamilton. 
Mr.  KnatchbuU-Hugessen. 
Mr.  Serjeant  Spinks. 
Mr.  Samuda. 
^         Mr.  Sullivan. 
Mr.  Ashley. 
Mr.  M'Lagan. 

Paragraph  9,  disagreed  to. 

Paragraph  10,  amended,  and  agreed  to. 

Puragraphs  11  and  12,  agreed  to. 

Pan^raph  13^ — Amendment  proposed,  in  line  6,  after  the  word  "  Revenue,"  to  leave  out 
the  words,  "have  felt  bound  to  make,**  and  to  insert  the  word  "made" — (Mr.  Maedomald) 
— instead  thereof. — Question  put,  That  the  words, "  have  felt  bound  to  make,"  stand  partoi 
the  paragraph. — The  Committee  divided  : 


Noes,  2. 

Mr.  Macdonald. 
Mr.  Leighton. 


Ayes,  13. 

Viscount  Crichton. 
Mr.  James  Corry. 
Earl  Percy. 

Sir  Harcourt  Johnstone. 
Mr.  Bruce. 
Lord  Claud  Hamilton. 
Mr.  KnatchbuU-Hugessen. 
Mr.  Serjeant  Spinks. 
Mr.  Samuda. 
Mr.  Arthur  Peel. 
Mr.  SulUvan. 
Mr.  Ashley. 
Mr.  M*Lagan. 

Another  Amendment  proposed,  at  end  of  the  paragraph,  to  odd  the  words, 
"  Without  imputing  any  blame  to  the  Board  of  Trade  or  Inland  Revenue,  who  appear 
only  to  have  acted  for  the  best  under  the  circumstances  in  which  they  found  themselves, 
your  Committee  cannot  but  regard  a  state  of  affairs,  in  which  public  departments  ure 
forced  to  countenance  a  departure  from  the  law,  as  decided  by  the  House  of  Lords,  as  in 
die  highest  degree  unsali^aotory" — (£arl  Perty), — Question,  That  those  words  be  there 
added, — put,  and  agreed  to. 

Paragraph,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

Amendment  proposed,  after  paragraph  13,  to  insert  the  foUowing  new  paragraph: 
— "  Contradictory  evidence  has  been  given  before  your  Committee  with  re^ra  to 
the  incidence  of  this  tax,  some  witnesses  contending  that  it  falls  upon  the  travelling 
pubUc,  whilst  others  m^ntain  that  it  is  borne  by  the  railway  companies.     It  ap- 

rrs  to  your  Committee  that  the  truth  is  between  the  two  statements.  There  can 
no  doubt  that,  as  has  been  already  stated,  fares  have;  in  the  case  of  some  com- 
panies, been  increased  since,  and  avowedly  in  consequence  of,  the  legal  decision  of 
1874  ;  and  it  has  been  stated  by  several  witnesses  that  such  fares  would  unqneetionablT 
be  reduced  in  the  event  of  the  abolition  or  appreciable  modification  of  tiie  tax.  In  tSi 
such  cases  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  the  tax  falls  directly  upon  the  travelling  public, 
and  must  be  classed  with  those  taxes  upon  locomotion  which,  with  the  present  exception, 
have  been  repealed  since  its  first  imposition  in  1832.  There  are,  however,  two  classes  of 
cases  in  which  the  tax  may  be  said  to  be  borne  by  the  railway  companies.  The  first, 
the  case  in  which  railways  have  not  at  present  added  the  passenger  duty  to  their  fares 
(although  diey  have  the  power  to  do  so),  relying  upon  an  alteration  of  the  law,  and  being 
unwUling  to  make  the  addition  pending  such  alteration.  Should  the  law  remain  un- 
altered, it  cannot  be  doubted  that,  in  these  cases  also,  an  increase  of  fares  will  soon  take 
place,  and  the  tax  fall  upon  the  travelling  pubUc.  There  are,  however,  railways  which 
are  unable  to  add  to  their  fares  on  account  of  the  competition  to  which  they  are  exposed, 
or  by  reason  of  their  not  having  power  to  do  so,  and  in  these  cases  the  tax  is  borne  by 
the  '  railway  companies' ;  that  is  to  say,  by  the  *  unprotected '  shareholders,  the  holders  w 
ordinary  stock,  the  money  i^pUcable  to  whose  dividends  is  diminished  by  the  amount  of 
the  tax.  When,  thereforo,  it  is  stated  that  tihe  Railway  Passenger  Duty  is  paid  either 
hj  the  travelling  public  or  by  the  raUway  companies,  the  statement  implies  that  the  tax 
is,  in  the  one  case,  a  direct  tax  upon  locomotion,  and  in  the  other,  an  exceptional  income 
tax  iq>on  the  investors  in  one  piuiicular  form  of  public  securities.  According  to  a 
Paper  handed  in  by  Mr.  T.  H.  Farrer,  upwards  of  40  railway  companies  paid  this 
duty  without  paying  any  dividend  at  all  to  thur  ordinary  shareholders,  in  wnioh  case 
tiie  burden  fell  upon  the  holders  of  preference  stock" — (Mr.  KnatchbuU-Hugessen). — 
Question  proposed.  That  the  proposed  paragraph  be  inserted  in  the  proposed  Report. — 

Amendment 
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Amendment  proposed  to  the  proposed  Amendment,  to  leave  out  the  words  "contradictoi^ 
evidence"  at  the  beginning  thereof. — Qneetaon  pat^  That  the  words  "  contradictory  eTi- 
d^ice  stand  part  of  the  raid  proposed  Ammdment. — The  Committee  divided : 


Ayes,  7. 

Yisconnt  Crichton. 

Sir  Harcourt  Johnstone. 

Mr.  Bruce. 

Lord  Claud  Hamilton. 
Mr.  Knatchbull-Hagessen. 
Mr.  Seijeant  Spinks. 
Mr.  Sullivan. 


Noes,  7. 

Mr.  James  Corry. 
Earl  Percy. 
Mr.  Sarouda. 
Mr.  Artiinr  FeeL 
Mr.  Haedonald. 


Mr.  Ashley. 
Mr.  Leightcm. 

Whereupon  the  Chairman  declared  himself  with  the  Ayetf. 

Another  Amendment  proposed  to  the  proposed  Amendment,  to  leave  out  the  words 
''should  the  law  remain  unaltered  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  in  these  cases  idso  an  increase 
of  fares  will  soon  take  place  and  the  tax  fall  upon  the  travelling  public"  in  lines  15-17 — 
(Mr.  Carry), — Question  put,  That  the  words  proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the  said 
{froposed  Amendment — The  Committee  divided : 


Ayes,  6. 

Sir  Harcourt  Johnstone. 
Mr.  Bruce. 

Lord  Claud  Hamilton. 
Mr.  Enatchbull-Hugessen. 
Mr.  Serjeant  Spinks. 
Mr.  SuUivan. 


Nuee/'9. 
Viscount  Crichton. 
Mr.  James  Corry. 
Earl  Percy. 
Mr.  Samuda. 
Mr.  Arthur  Peel. 
Mr.  Macdonald. 
Mr.  Ashley. 
Mr.  Leighton. 
Mr.  M'^igan. 


Proposed  Amendment  further  amended. — Question,  That  the  proposed  paragraph,  as 
smenoed,  be  inserted  in  tiie  proposed  Bepcnrt. — The  Committee  divided : 


Ayes,  6. 

Sir  Haroonrt  Johnstone. 
Mr.  Bruce. 

Lord  Claud  Hamilton. 
Mr.  Kiiatchbull-Hugessen. 
Mr.  Serjeant  Spinks. 
Mr.  SuUivan* 


Noes,  9. 

YxBCOunt  Crichton. 
Mr.  James  Corry. 
Earl  Percy. 
Mr.  Samuda. 
Mr.  Arthnr  Peel. 
Mr.  Macd(mald. 
Mr.  Ashley. 
Mr.  M'liagan. 
Mr.  Leightoo. 

[Acgoumedtill  Friday  next,  at  Eleven  o'clock. 


Friday t  2^rd  June  1876. 


XEMBBBS  PKB8ENT: 


Mr.  Samuda. 
Mr.  Lei^hton. 
Mr.  Serjeant  Spmks. 
Mr.  M'Li^an. 
Sir  Harcourt  Johnstone. 
Mr.  Macdonald. 
Mr.  Ashlev. 
A^iBCOunt  Crichton 


Mr.  BoDWELL  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Knatchbull-Hugesscn. 
Earl  Percy. 
Mr.  Bruce. 
Mr.  Arthur  Peel. 
Mr.  Sullivan. 
Mr.  James  Corry. 
Lord  Claud  Hamilton. 


Paragraph  14. — Amendment  proposed,  in  line  1,  to  leave  out  the  words  "  with  some 
force  "—(Earl  Percy).— Question  put.  That  the  words  proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part 
of  tilie  paragraph. — The  Committee  divided : 


Ayes,  8. 
Viscount  Crichton. 
Sir  Haroonrt  Johnstone. 
Mr.  Brace. 

Mr.  KnatchbuU-Hugessen. 
Mr.  Serjeant  Spinks. 
Mr.  Samuda. 
Mr.  Sullivan. 
Mr.  M'Lagan. 


Noes,  4. 
Earl  Percy. 
Mr.  Macdonald. 
Mr.  Ashley. 
■Mr.  Leighton. 


SIS. 


c3 


Another 
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Another  Amendment  proposed,  in  lines  4  and  5,  to  leave  out  the  words  "and  unequal 
as  between  one  part  of  the  community  and  another  "—(Mr.  Asktey). — Question  put. 
That  the  w»rdB  proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the  paragraph.— The  Committee 
divided: 

Ayes,  6. 
Viscount  Crichton. 
Sir  Harcourt  Johnstone. 


Mr.  Bruce. 

Mr.  KnatchbuU'Hugessen. 
Mr.  Serieant  Spinks. 
Mr.  M'liagan. 


Noes,  6. 
Earl  Percy. 
Mr.  Samuda. 
Mr.  Sullivan. 
Mr.  Macdonald. 
Mr.  Ashley. 
Mr.  Leighton. 


Whereupon  the  Churman  declared  himself  with  the  Ayes. 

Another  Amendment  proposed,  in  line  6,  to  leave  out  the  words  "  and  if  the  public  pay 
it  the  travelling  public  pay  it  instead  of  the  general  public  "—(Mr.  ^*A/w).— Question, 
That  the  words  proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the  paragraph.— The  Committee 
divided : 


Noes,  4. 
Earl  Percy. 
Mr.  Macdonald. 
Mr.  Ashley. 
Mr.  Leighton. 


Ayes,  8. 
Viscount  Crichton. 
Sir  Harcourt  Johnstone. 
Mr.  Bruce. 

Mr.  KnatchbuU-Hugessen. 
Mr.  Serjeant  Spinks. 
Mr.  Samuda. 
Mr.  Sullivan. 
Mr.  M'Lagan. 

Another  Amendment  proposed,  in  Une  7,  after  the  words  "  general  public,"  to  insert 
the  words :  "  Directly  bearing  upon  this  point  is  the  question  as  to  how  far  the  House 
of  Lords'  decision  of  1874  has  anected  ^e  travelling  public,  and  the  equally  pertinent 
and  important  consideration  as  to  how  far  it  may  be  concluded  that  the  travelling 
public  would  be  directly  benefited  by  remission,  in  whole  or  part,  of  tJie  duty.  It  is 
established  by  the  evidence,  that  in  consequence  of  the  decision  referred  to,  several  rail- 
way companies  forthwith  raised  their  passenger  fares ;  it  is  stated  that  other  companies 
would  have  done  so,  but  for  the  circumstance  that  they  had  not  the  power  to  adopt  such 
a  course ;  and  that  others,  having  the  power  to  increase  the  fares,  have  not  done  so  up  to 
the  present,  in  confident  expectation  that  Parliament  would  intervene  to  modify  the  law 
thus  laid  down.  To  these  three  classes  may  be  added  a  fourth,  including  lines  on  which 
since  the  decision  of  1874  the  fares  have  not  been  increased,  because  of  peculiar  and  severe 
competition,  rendering  it  a  lesser  evil  to  pay  the  additional  tax  than  to  attempt  an  increase 
of  fares.  It  is  also  before  us  in  evidence,  that  in  the  event  of  any  modification  of  the  tax 
an  immediate  reduction  of  fares  would  take  place,  in  any  event,  on  the  lines  which  adopted 
Ube  increase  as  above  stated" — (Mr.  Sullivan). — Question,  That  those  words  be  were 
inserted. — ^I'he  Committee  divided: 


Noes,  4. 
Viscount  Crichton. 
Earl  Percy. 
Mr.  Macdonald. 
Mr.  Leighton. 


Ayes,  9. 
Sir  Harcourt  Johnstone. 
Mr.  Arthur  Peel. 
Mr.  Bruce. 

Mr.  Knatchhull-Hugessen. 
Mr.  Seijeaut  Spinks. 
Mr.  Samuda. 
Mr.  Sullivan. 
Mr.  M*l<agan. 
Mr.  Ashley. 

Another  Amendment  proposed,  at  the  end  of  the  last  Amendment,  to  insert  the  words, 
"  In  the  evidence  reference  has  been  made  to  the  debates  on  the  subject  from  1832  down- 
wards. At  the  time  of  its  first  imposition,  great  objection  was  taken  to  this  tax,  and  in 
answer  to  Mr.  Hume,  Mr.  Spring-Bice  (9th  August)  said:  *  If  the  honourable  genUeman 
disputes  the  propriety  of  having  any  tax  upon  movement  at  all,  I  own  I  cannot  answer  his 
objection ;  but  me  question  is,  whether,  having  a  tax  upon  one  kind  of  movement,  it  is 
just  to  exempt  a  movement  of  another  description  from  taxation?  As  we  do  lay  a  tax 
upon  locomotion,  it  would  be  a  manifest  injustice  if  a  coach  and  horses  running  upon  a 
road  were  to  be  taxed,  while  a  steam  carriage,  running  on  a  railway  parallel  to  that  road, 
should  not  be  taxed  at  all.  Nor  is  it  fair  to  the  coach  proprietors  that  they  should  have 
to  contend  against  the  heavy  duty  which  is  imposed  upon  them  solely.'  And  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  (Lord  Althorp)  said,  tliat  he  *  perfectly  concurred '  with  Mr. 
Hume,  that  '  the  public  woidd  gain  more  by  tiie  repeal  of  the  duty  on  coadies  than  by 
the  imposition  of  a  new  tax  upon  railroads,  but  that,  as  the  Government  were  not  at 
present  prepared  to  take  the  former  step,  it  was  but  just  that  steam  conveyance  should  be 
placed  on  something  like  an  equal  footing  with  conveyance  by  horse-ooaohes.'  From  the 
above  quotations,  it  is  evident  to  your  Committee  that  this  tax  was  primarily  imposed 
on  account  of  the  existence  of  other  taxes  upon  locomotion,  in  order  to  establiui  an 
equality  between  conflicting  interests" — (Mr.  KnatehhuU-Huges$en), — Question,  That 
those  words  be  there  inserted^ — put,  and  agreed  to. 

Paragraph,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

Paragraph 
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Paragraph  15. — Amendment  proposed,  in  lines  1  and  2,  to  leave  out  the  words,  "  and 
especiuQy  in  and  around  the  metropolis  " — (Mr.  Arthur  Peel). — Question  put,  That  the 
words  propOBed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the  paragraph. — The  Committee  divided: 


Noes,  3. 
Earl  Percy. 
Mr.  Arthur  Peel. 
Mr.  Macdonald. 


Ayes,  12. 
Lord  Claud  Hamilton. 
Viscount  CrichtoD. 
Mr.  James  CorrT< 
Sir  Haicourt  Jonnstone. 
Mr.  Bruce. 

Mr.  KnatchbuU-Hugessen. 
Mr.  Seijeant  Spinks. 
Mr.  Samnda. 
Mr.  SuIHtiui. 
Mr.  M'Lagan. 
Mr;  Ashley. 
Mr.  Leighton. 

Another  Amendment  proposed,  in  line  2,  to  leave  out  the  words,  "  very  severe " — 
(Earl  Percy). — Question  put,  That  the  words  "  very  severe  "  stand  part  of  the  paragraph. 
— The  Committee  divided : 


Noes  5. 
Earl  Percy. 
Mr.  Samuda. 
Mr.  Arthur  Peel. 
Mr.  Macdonald. 
Mr.  James  Corry. 


Ayes,  10. 
Lord  Claud  Hamilton. 
Viscount  Crichton. 
Sir  Harcourt  Johnstone. 
Mr.  Bruce. 

Mr.  KnatchbuU-Hogessen. 
Mr.  Serjeant  Spinks. 
Mr.  Sullivan. 
Mr.  M'Li^an. 
Mr.  Ashley. 
Mr.  Leighton. 

Another  Amendment  proposed,  in  lines  10 — 13,  to  leave  out  the  words,  "  Besides  the 
above  inequality  the  same  railway  company  have  to  bear  local  charges  for  rates  and  taxes 
amounting  to  2*46  per  cent,  upon  their  receipts,  aa  a^nst  only  *30  per  cent  borne  by 
the  omnibus  company  " — (Mr.  Leighton). — Question,  That  the  words  proposed  to  be  left 
out  stand  part  of  the  paragraph. — Amendment,  by  leave,  m&idraan. 

Another  Amendment  proposed,  in  line  15,  to  leave  out  from  the  word  "  companies"  to 
the  end  of  the  paragraph — (Mr.  Ashley). — Question  pn^  That  the  words  proposed  to  be 
left  out  stand  part  of  the  paragraph.— The  Committee  divided: 


Ayes,  7. 
Lord  Claud  Hamilton. 
Sir  Harcourt  Johnstone. 
Mr.  Brace. 

Mr.  Knatchbull-Hugessen. 
Mr.  Arthur  PeeL 
Mr.  Sullivan. 
Mr.  M'Lagan. 


Paragraph,  as  amended,  ayreed  to. 


Noes,  8. 
Viscount  Crichton. 
Earl  Percy. 
Mr.  Serjeant  Spinke 
Mr.  Samuda. 
Mr.  Macdonald. 
Mr.  Ashley. 
Mr.  Leighton. 
Mr.  James  Corry. 


Paragraph  16. — Amendments  made. — Qaestion  put.  That  this  paragraph,  as  amended, 
stand  part  of  the  proposed  Report — The  Committee  divided : 


Ayes,  12. 
Lord  Claud  Hamilton. ' 
Viscount  Crichton. 
Earl  Percy. 

Sir  Harcourt  Johnstone. 
Mr.  Bruce. 

Mr.  Knatchbull-Hugessen. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Spinks. 

Mr.  Samuda. 

Mr.  Arthur  PeeL 

Mr.  Sullivan. 

Mr.  M'Lagan. 

Mr.  James  Corry. 

Paragraph  17,  agreed  to. 

A  new  paragraph  inserted. 
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Noes,  3. 
Mr.  Macdonald. 
Mr.  Ashley. 
Mr.  Leighton. 
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Faragrftph  18.—  Amendment  proposed,  at  tiie  b^inning  of  the  paragraph,  to  leave  out 
|he  vordB  '*  On  the  whole,  your  Committee  are  opinicm  that  a  itrong  case  is  made  ovt 
whenever  the  state  of  the  revenue  will  justify  the  Government  in  parting  with  the 
produce  of  this  tax^  for  its  entire  repeat" — Question  put^  That  the  words  proposed  to 
be  left  out  stand  part  of  the  paragraph. — ^The  Committee  divided : 

Ayes,  9.  Koes,  6. 


Lord  Claud  Hamilton. 
Sir  Harcourt  Johnstone. 
Mr.  Bruce. 

Mr.  Knatchbull-Hugessen. 
Mr.  Serjeant  Spinks. 
Mr.  Samuda. 
Mr.  Arthur  PeeL 
Mr.  Sullivan- 
Mr.  M'Lagan. 


Viscouot  Crichton» 
Earl  Percy. 
Mr.  Macdomdd. 
Mr.  Ashley. 
Mr.  James  Corry.. 
Mr.  Leighton. 


Another  Amendment  proposed,  in  line  3,  after  the  word  "  repeal,"  to  insert  the-  werda 
"  the  tax  is  impolitic,  ana  would  probably  never  have  been  imposed  if  tiiere  had  not  pre- 
viously been  a  similar  tax  on  other  means  of  locomotion.  It  has  tended,  in  conneetson 
with  the  '  Cheap  Trains  Act,'  to  retard  the  development  of  the  railway  system ;  has 
interfered  with  the  proper  arrangements  of  trains  for  tne  convenience  of  the  public,  and 
has  prevented,  in  manj  instanoee,  lower  fares  to  the  passenger.  It  should  therefore  be 
abolished  as  soon  as  the  state  of  ^e  revenue  will  justify  the  Government  in  pu^ng  witli 
the  produce  of  it,  particularly  on  the  ground  that  the  reasons  for  which  it  was 
originally  imposed  has  ceased  to  exist " — (Mr.  dfl^an). — Question  proposed.  That  those 
words  be  there  inserted. — Amendment,  by  leave,  toi'tAifriiioR.— Paragraph  agreed  to. 

Paragraph  19,  dieoffreed  to. 

Paragraph  20. — Au  Amendment  made. — Another  Amendment  proposed,  in  line  3  ot 
Sub-section  3,  after  the  word  "  substituted,"  to  insert  the  words  "  That  the  exemption 
from  duty  on  '  dieap  trains*  togetdier  witii  the  conrespondtng  obligation  to  provide  toem, 
be  at  once  aboli^ed,  and-  that  tlie  present  tax  of  6  per  cent  be  reduced  to  such  a  per' 
centage  on  the  gross  passenger  receipts  as  would  approximately  bring  into  the  puolia 
exchequer  a  sum  equal  to  that  which  is  now  received  £rom  this  source.  It  would  appears 
from  the  evidence  given  before  them  that  3  per  cent,  on  tiie  gross  passenger  receipts 
would  represent  such  a  sum ;  but  as  this  operation  would  work  unequally  in  certain 
cases,  raising  the  payment  of  some  cnnpanies  and  reducing  that  of  others,  your  Committee 
oonsider  that  any  such  readjustment  of  the  -  burden  should  be  accompanied  by  a  proviso 
that  for  a  certain  number  of  years  no  oompony^  should  be  called  upon  to  pay  a  ^eaten 
annual  sum  than  its  average  for  the  three  years  next  preceding  the  year  in  which  the 
change  ma^  be  made  "—H^iVlr.  Atkley). — Question  put.  That  those  words  be  there 
inserted. — The  Committee  divided: 


Ayes,-  6. 

Viscount  Crichtoo. 
Karl  Percy. 
Mr.  James  Cony* 
Mr.  Ashley. 
Mr.  Leighton. 


Noes,  9. 

Lord  Claud  Hamilton. 
Sir  Harcourt' Johnstone. 
Mr.  Bruce. 

Mr.  Knatchbnll-Hugessen. 
Mr.  Serjeant  Spinks. 
Mr.  Samuda. 
Mr.-  Arthicr  Peeh 
Mr.  Sullivan. 
Mr.  M*lii^^ 

Other  Amendments  made.^Another  Amendment  proposed,  at  the  end  of  Sub-section'S, 
to  add  the  words,  "that' in  le-vying  the  duty  in  respect  of  return  tickets,  (^whatever 
class,  and  by  whatever  traim  the  holders  may  be  carried,  one-half  of  the  amounts  be 
treated  as  the  fare  in  one  direction,  and  the  other  half  as  the  fare  for  the  return  journey ; 
that  in  levying  the  duty  in  respect  of  season  tickets  <^  whatever  class,  or  whether  the 
holders  have  been  carried  by  express  or  stopping  trains,  the  fare  for  eadi  journey  shall 
be  reckoned  by  dividing  the  cost  of  the  ticket  by  double  the  number  of  week  days  in  the 
period  during  which  the  ticket  is  available"— (Mr.  JfZa^).—Qaestkm,  That  tiioee 
words  be  tiiere  added, — ^put,  and  agreed  to. 

Another  Amendment  proposed,  after  the  last  Amendment,  to  ins^  -the  following  Sub- 
section: "  That  in  urban  and  suburban  districts  all  fares  of  all  classes  up  to  and  induding 
fdxpence,  «id  all  return  fares  based  upon  the  fitfe  for  the  single  jooraey,  be  «xempted** — 
(Mr.Bfacdmald). — Question  proposed.  That  those  words  be  there  inserted. — Amendment 
proposed  to  the  proposed  Amendment,  to  leave  out  "sixpence,"  and  to  insert  "ninepence" 
mstead  thereof--(Mr.  KnatckbuU-Hugeseen), — Question,  That  "  sixpenoe  "  stand,  part  of 
die  said  proposed  Amendment, — ^pnt,  and  negatived. — Question,  That  "ninepence"  be 
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inserted  inatead  thereof, — put,  and  agreed  to, — Question  put,  That  this  Sub-section  as 
amended,  be  inserted  in  the  paragraph. — Thia  Conunittee  divided: 

Ayes,  9.  Noes,  4. 

Lord  Claud  Hamilton.  Earl  Percy. 

Sir  Harconrt  Jofaniione.  •  Mr.  iSamuda. 

Mr.  Bruce.  Mr.  Arthur  PeeL 

Mr.  Enatchbull-Hugessen.  Mr.  Leighton. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Spinks. 
Mr.  Sullivan. 
Mr.  M'Lagan. 
Mr.  Macdonald. 
Mr.  Ashley. 

Another  Amendment  proposed,  after  the  last  Amendment,  to  Insert  the  words:  "That 
no  exemption  may  hereafter  be  claimed  in  respect  of  engine  hire,  season,  or  contract 
tickets  of  any  kind  whatsoever**— (Mr.  Macdonald). — Question  proposed.  That  those 
words  be  there  inserted. — Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Another  Amendment  proposed,  after  the  last  Amendment,  to  insert  the  words :  That 
the  control  of  dieap  trains  for  the  protection  of  the  public  and  the  collection  of  tiie  revenue 
be  for  the  future  vested  in  one  department  of  the  State,  so  that  efficiency  and  economy 
may  be  combined,  and  that  an  Act  be  framed  for  that  purpose" — (Mr.  Macdonald)* — 
Qnestioa  put,  GHiat  those  words  be  there  inserted.— The  Committee  divided : 


Ayes,  2. 
Sir  Harcourt  Johnstone. 
Mr.  Macdonald. 


Noes,  11. 
liOrd  Claud  Hamilton. 
Earl  Percy. 
Mr.  Jaraes  Corry. 
Mr.  Bruce. 

Mr.  KnatchbuU-Hugessen. 
Mr.  Serjeant  Spinks. 
Mr.  Samuda. 
Mr.  Arthur  PeeL 
Mr.  SuUiTaa. 
Mr.  Ashley. 
Mr.  Leighton. 

Another  Amendment  proposed,  after  the  last  Amendment,  to  insert  the  words,  **That 
in  any  future  legislation  care  should  be  ti^en  to  keep  in  view  tiie  object  that  was  aimed  at 
by  the  legislative  obligation  to  nuuntain  ample  communication  between  the  several  stations 
on  each  line" — (Mr.  SvlKvan). — Question,  That  those  words  be  there  inBtered,~put, 
and  agreed  to* 

Further  Amendments  made. 

Paragraph,  as  amended,  agreed  to* 

The  following  new  paragraphs  were  inserted  in  tiie  proposed  Report : 
"  Evidence  was  given  from  the  War  Office  as  to  certain  disadvantages  under  which  the 
public  service  lay  with  respect  to  the  rates  charged  by  railway  companies  for  tiie  convey- 
ance of  troops  and  military  stores,  and  it  was  suggested  that  in  any  reconsideration  of  the 
taxation  of  railways  this  question  should  be  entertained" — (Earl  Percy), 

*'  Your  Committee  are  of  opinion  that  all  questions  relating  to  the  conv^ance  of  taroope 
may  properly  be  lefib  to  be  arranged  between  the  War  Office  and  the  railway  oompaaies  " 
— (S&.  Arthur  Peel). 

Postponed  paragraph  1,  dUagreed  to* 

Question,  That  this  Report,  as  amended,  be  the  Report  of  the  Committee  to  the  House, 

— put,  and  agreed  to. 

Motion  made,  and  Question,  "  That  the  correspondence  with  the  Board  of  Inland 
Revenue  that  had  taken  place  in  1875  between  the  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover  Rail- 
way, and  London  and  Brighton  Bidlway,  in  respect  to  the  .ba«s  on  which  the  Sooth 
Eastern  was  charged  railway  passenger  duty  other  than  they  were,  be  laid  before  thia 

Committee  " — (Mr.  Macdonald), — put,  and  negatived* 

Ordered,  To  Beport,  together  with  the  Minutes  of  Evidence,  and  an  Appendix. 
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MINUTES    OF  EYIDENCE. 


Tuesday,  Ath  April  18/6. 


MEUBEBS  present: 


Mr.  Ashley. 
Mr.  James  Corry. 
Viscount  Crichton. 
Lord  Claud  Hamilton. 
Mr.  Leighton. 
Mr.  Macdonald. 


Mr.  M'Lagan. 
Mr.  Arthur  Peel. 
Mr.  Rodwell. 
Mr.  Samnda. 
Mr.  Serjeant  Spinks. 
Mr.  SuUivan. 


B.  B.  HUNTER  RODWELL,  Esq.,  q.c.,  in  the  Chaib. 


Mr.  William  Henbt  Meltill,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


Chairman. 

1.  YoTT  are  Solicitor  to  the  Inland  Revenue 
Board,  are  you  not  ? — I  am. 

2.  How  long  have  you  been  connected  with 
the  Inland  Revenue  ? — I  was  appointed  at  the 
end  of  the  year  1865,  and  I  commenced  my  duties 
on  the  15th  of  January  1866. 

3.  I  believe  that  you  are  quite  ituniliar  with 
the  Bulway  Passenger  Tax  ? — I  am  necessarily 
fanuliar  with  it,  for  I  have  been  identified  wiui 
the  question  ever  since  the  litigation  commenced, 
and,  in  fact,  ever  since  I  have  been  at  the  Inlimd 
Revenue  Department;  for  the  subject  which  led 
to  the  litigation  really  came  to  die  fore  just  at 
the  time  when  I  was  appointed. 

4.  And  that  necessitated  your  looking,  I  pre- 
sume, into  the  law,  and  into  the  Acts  of  Parliar 
ment,  and  at  all  the  various  phases  through  which 
this  matter  has  gone  ? — Yea. 

5.  I  believe  uiat  this  question  has  been  dealt 
with  by  various  Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer 
irom  time  to  time  ? — It  has,  and  I  am  prepared 
shortly  to  show  how  Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer 
from  time  to  time  proposed  to  deal  with  it.  I  will 
be  as  brief  as  I  can  upon  that  subject 

6.  Probably  the  better  wav  would  be  to  deal 
with  this  question  chronologically.  Of  course 
yon  can  go  back  to  the  very  commencement  of 
the  imposition  of  this  tax  upon  railways.  The 
tax  was  not  put  upon  the  railway  companies  qua 
railways,  but  upon  railways  as  a  means  of  loco- 
motion, was  it  not? — I  think,  in  its  origin,  you 
will  find  that  it  is  so,  or  by  r^ation,  I  may  say, 
to  the  fact  of  the  taxes  upon  locomotion. 

7.  That  is  to  say,  that  at  the  time  when  rul- 
ways  were  introduced  and  be^m  to  attract  public 
attention,  there  was  a  law  in  force,  was  there  not, 

0.91. 


Chairman — continued. 

which  imposed  a  tax  upon  all  conveyances? — 
Yes ;  upon  all  stage  carnages. 

8.  I  believe  that  the  first  Statute  on  the  subject 
was  an  Act  of  2  &  3  Will.  4  ?— That  is  so ;  the 
Act  of  1832. 

9.  Thatwae  in  the  infancy  of  railways? — It 
was.  I  am  prepared  to  make  an  introductory 
statement  before  I  approach  that,  which,  I 
think,  will  perhaps  answer  the  Committee's  in- 
quiries, if  you  will  allow  me  to  do  so.  In  the 
year  1832,  as  the  honourable  Member  has  ob- 
served, the  railway  system  was  in  its  early 
infancy.  It  is  true  that  in  the  year  1825  there 
had  been  a  nulway  with  a  locomotive,  the  Stock- 
ton uid  Darlington  Railway,  as  I  dare  say  the 
Committee  are  aware  ;  but  there  was  an  interval 
of  five  years  before  any  other  railway  was  worked 
with  a  locomotive,  and  that  was  the  Liverpool 
and  Manchester  line,  ever  memorable  and  almost 
historical  from  the  tragic  death  of  Mr.  Huskisson 
in  September  1830.  Still,  in  1832  there  were 
very  lew  railways,  and  none  with  a  terminus  in 
London ;  there  were  only  three  or  four  even  then 
commencing,  and  those  were  all  provincial  rail- 
ways. There  had,  however,  for  a  long  time  been 
nulways  in  the  nature  of  tramways.  X  need  not, 
of  course,  explain  to  the  Committee  that  a  nulway 
is  nothing  but  rails  laid  upon  a  way.  There 
had  been  railways  in  the  nature  of  tramways, 
but  those  were  worked  by  horse  power,  or  oy 
stationaTy  engines  with  ropes. 

10.  And  they  were  used  for  minerals  and  goods, 
were  they  not? — And  for  passengers  too.  I 
believe  that  there  is  one,  the  Oystermouth 
Railway,  which  is  as  old  as  the  end  of  the  last 
century,  and  which  is  etill  going  on  as  before ; 

A  but 
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Mr.  MelviU.  Chairman  —continued. 

4  April  railways  with  locomotive  power  were  per- 

1876.  fectly  novel  and  in  their  infancy,  and  whether 
they  would  ever  come  into  general  use  was  still 
problematical  in  1832. 

11.  Will  you  state  what  are  the  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment relating  to  the  subject  of  the  railway  passenger 
duty?— They  are  2  &  3  "Will.  4.  c.  120;  5  &  6 
Vict  c.  79 ;  7  &  8  Vict  c.  85 ;  1  &  2  Vict,  c 
75 ;  and  26  &  27  Vict  c.  33.  It  would  be 
almost  Impossible  for  the  Committee  follow 
what  I  haVe  to  say  unless  they  had  the  Acts 
before  them ;  it  is  very  technical,  and  I  fear  I 
maybe  a  little  dull;  but  the  dullness  is,  I  am 
afraid,  inherent  in  the  subject 

12.  What  was  the  title  of  2  &  3  Will.  4.  c 
120?— The  title  is  Important  It  is  called,  "An 
Act  to  repeal  the  Duties  under  the  Manage- 
ment of  the  Commissioners  of  Stamps  on  Stage 
Carriages  and  on  Horses  let  for  Hire  in  Great 
Britain,  and  to  grant  other  Duties  in  lieu  thereof; 
and  also  to  consolidate  and  amend  the  Laws 
relating  thereto."  There  is  in  the  title,  as  you 
will  observe,  no  mention  of  railways  at  all;  the 
infant  was  not  noticed. 

13.  What  is  the  preamble  of  that  Act?— The 
preamble  is  as  follows:  "Whereas  it  is  expe- 
dient to  repeal  the  duties  under  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Commissioners  of  Stamps  "  (which 
was  subsequently  transferred  to  the  Excise), 
"  in  respect  of  stage  carriages  and  of  horses  let 
for  hire  in  Great  Britun,  and  to  grant  other 
duties  in  lien  thereof,  and  also  to  consolidate 
and  amend  the  laws  ilow  In  force  relating  to 
such  stage  carriages  and  horses  as  aforesaid 
respectively."  That  is  the  whole  of  the  pre- 
amble. I  will  show  you  how  railways  came  in. 
In  the  5th  section  there  is  a  definition  of  what 
is  a  stage  carriage,  and  this  is  the  definitim: 
**  That  every  carnage  used  or  employed  for  the 
purpose  of  conveying  passengers  for  hire  to  or 
from  any  place  in  Great  Britain,  and  which 
when  passing  along  any  highway  or  other  road 
shall  travel  at  the  rate  of  three  miles  or  more  in 
the  hour"  (it  was  afterwards  extended  to  four 
miles),  "  shall  without  regard  to  the  form  or  con- 
struction thereof,  be  deemed  and  taken  to  be  a 
stage  carriage  within  the  meaning  of  this  Act; 
provided  the  passengers,  or  any  one  or  more  of 
them,  thereby  conveyed,  shall  be  charged  or 
shall  pa;^  separate  and  distinct  fares,  or  a  separate 
and  distinct  fare,  or  shall  be  charged  or  pav  at 
the  rnte  of  separate  and  distinct  fares  for  their 
respective  places  or  seats,  or  his  place  or  seat 
therein  or  conveyance  thereby ;  and  in  all  pro- 
ceedings at  law  or  otherwise,  and  upon  all  occa- 
sions whatsoever,  it  shall  be  sufficient  to  describe 
any  carrii^e  used  or  emploved  as  aforesaid  by  the 
term  '  sta^e  carriage,'  without  further  or  other- 
wise describing  the  same."  If  the  definition  had 
stopped  there,  as  the  Committee  will  observe, 
that  would  have  included  a  railway  carriage, 
beoiuse  there  is  no  allusion  whatsoever  there  to 
the  mode  in  which  the  carriage  is  drawn,  or  the 
road  upon  which  the  carriages  run.  But  now 
comes  this  proviso :  "  Provided  always  that  the 
said  term  *  stage  carriage'  shall  not  he  deemed  to 
extend  to  or  to  include  any  carriage  used  or  em- 

Iiloyed  as  aforesaid  wholly  upon  any  railway." 
'.  will  stop  there  for  a  moment  It  might  be 
supposed  tnat  there  is  no  other  allusion  to  rail- 
ways in  this  Act ;  but  there  is  a  particular  duty 
imposed  upon  railways  in  a  subsequent  section. 
The  object  of  this  was,  of  cx)urse,  to  take  out  of 
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the  definition  of  stage  carriages  that  which  was 
not  made  liable  to  the  stage  carriage  duties,  but 
which  was  made  liable  to  a  railway  duty  by  the 
same  Act  of  Parliament. 

Mr.  Samuda. 

14.  But  what  yon  have  read  to  us  at  present 
excludes  the  railways,  does  it  not  ? — It  excludes 
them  from  the  definition  of  stage  carriages.  This 
is  not  at  all  unimportant;  and  I  think  if  you  will 
allow  me  to  go  through  the  Act,  I  shall  shortly 
explain  the  operation  of  it.  It  is  not  to  apply, 
in  the  first  place,  to  a  carriage  employed  upon  a 
railway,  and  then  it  is  not  to  extend  to  any 
carriage  drawn  or  impelled  by  the  power  of 
steam,  or  otherwise  than  by  animal  power. 
Therefore,  the  term  stage  cairiage  is  not  to  apply 
to  two  things :  first,  it  is  not  to  apply  to  a  stage 
carriage  upon  a  railway,  whatever  that  may 
mean ;  and  then  it  Is  not  to  apply  to  any  other 
sti^  carriage  than  that  which  is  drawn  along  an 
ordinary  road  by  animal  power.  Sow  you  will 
s^e  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  term  railway.  A 
railway  means,  in  this  Act  of  Parliament,  and  in 
all  subsequent  l^tlation,  a  proprietary  railway. 
It  does  not  mean  a  railroad  laid  along  an  ordinary 
highway ;  for  instance,  it  does  not  include  tram- 
ways, as  we  know  them  now.  At  first  ^ou  do 
not,  perhaps,  quite  follow  that,  because  it  says 
that  it  "  shall  not  be  deemed  to  extend  to,  or  to 
include,  any  carriage  used  or  employed  as  afore- 
said, wholly  upon  any  railway."  It  would  seem 
by  what  I  explained  to  the  Committee  before, 
that  the  term  railroad  embraces  a  tramway  just 
as  well  as  wlmt  we  commonly  call  a  railway  ;  but 
it  really  only  embraces  a  proprietary  railway,  as 
you  wlU  see  afterwards ;  and  then  you  come  to 
this :  "  Nor  to  any  carriage  drawn  or  impelled  by 
the  power  of  steam,  or  o&erwiae  than  by  aniouu 

flower."  The  meaning  of  that  is  clear.  The 
atter  part  of  the  exception  applies  to  that  which 
is  done  upon  an  ordinary  highway,  and  the  other 
part  applies  to  a  proprietary  railway.  You  will 
see  that  that  is  so,  when  you  come  to  the  charging 
section  upon  railways ;  that  is  Section  50.  I  may 
mention  that  this  Act,  and  especially  so  much  of 
it  as  I  am  referring  to,  is  repealed  by  the  Act  of 
the  32  &  33  Vict  c.  14,  which  was  the  Act  which 
repealed  what  I  may  call  the  locomotive  duties, 
other  than  the  railway  duties.  But  notwith- 
standing the  repeal  to  which  I  have  referred,  it 
is  so  much  mixed  up  with  the  subsequent  l^jis- 
lation,  that  it  is  necessary  to  refer  to  it,  ana  to 
keep  these  terms  in  mind ;  because,  as  the  Com- 
mittee is  aware,  in  subsequent  legislation  other 
duties  have  been  substituted  for  the  duties  be- 
fore existing,  and,  therefore,  that  is  in  relation  to 
the  same  subject-matter.  Therefore,  it  is  of 
couree  necessary  to  bear  it  in  mind,  though  it 
has  been  repealed  partially  by  a  Revenue  Act, 
and  partially  hy  the  Statute  Law  reviaon. 

Chairman, 

15.  To  which  sections  of  the  Act  do  you  wish 
to  call  the  attenti<ni  of  the  Committee? — I  need 
not  refer  to  the  sections  before  Section  50,  but 
^ou  will  see  that  the  duties  which  were  imposed 
in  lieu  the  pre-existing  duties  upon  stage  oar- 
riages  are  in  Schedule  (A.)  of  the  Act  Now  I 
come  to  Section  50,  which  says, "  The  proprietary 
or  company  of  proprietors  of  every  railway  in 
Great  Britain "  (that  led  me  to  say,  therefore, 
that  the  word  "railway**  means  a  pmprictary  of 

railway ; 
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railway ;  you  could  not  apply  that  to  a  tramway 
made  upon  a  high  road)  along  which  any  pas- 
senger shall,  after  the  10th  day  of  October  1832, 
be  conveyed  for  hire  in  or  upon  any  carriage 
drawn  or  impelled  by  the  power  of  steam  or 
otherwise;*'  therefore  that  embraces  the  two 
classes.  It  is  immaterial  whether,  upon  a  rail- 
way, it  was  drawn  by  locomotive  power  or  whe- 
ther it  was  by  horse-power.  The  two  exceptitms 
fr.>m  Clause  5  are  embodied  ttwether  here,  when 
you  come  to  the  proprietary  railway.  You  must 
not  read  the  words  **  by  ths  power  of  steam,  or 
otherwise  than  by  animal  power"  as  meaning  a 
railway"  in  the  exception  in  Clause  5,  for  that 
applies  only  to  the  highway.  There  is  a  little 
confusion  here,  because  of  the  similarity  of  the 
expression ;  but  the  meaning  of  it  was  that  the 
proprietor  of  any  railway,  if  uie  railway  was  used, 
whether  by  locomotive  power,  by  atmospheric 
})Ower,  or  by  horse-power,  was  to  account  and 
nay  duty  unaer  the  50th,  dlst,  and  d2nd  sections. 
J  he  duty  the  Committea  will  find  alao  in  Sche- 
dule A.,  in  the  same  schedule  with  the  stage- 
cairiage  duties.  The  stage-carriage  duties  were 
these :  There  was  an  annual  license  of  S  /.  for 
every  carriage,  and  the  term  *'  stage  carriage" 
meant  that  it  was  licezised  for  a  particular  stage ; 
that  is  to  say,  to  run  over  a  cttrtain  number  of 
miles;  therefore,  if  it  diverged  from  ita  route,  or 
intended  to  diverge  from  its  route,  it  had  to  get 
a  supplementary  ucense  to  allow  that  divei^utce. 

16.  It  was  only  allowed  to  go  from  point  to 
point? — Quite  so;  thesupplementary  license  was 
charged  1  *.»  and  then  when  tboy  went  back  again 
to  their  old  route  they  had  to  pay  another  1  <. 
Then,  in  addition  to  the  license  of  5/.  and  the 
liaijbility  to  supplementary  license,  there  were  the 
assessed  taxes  upon  the  coachman  and  guwrd, 
but  of  course  they  are  not  mentioned  here  ;  and 
there  were  what. are  called  the  mileage  duties; 
there  was  a  double  duty,  the  license  duty  and  the 
mileage  duty.  The  mileage  duty  was  a  graduated 
scale  of  duty  which  you  will  find  in  Schedule  A., 
which  was  according  to  the  number  of  passengers 
that  the  stage  carriage  was  licensed  to  carry.  If 
there  were  not  more  than  four  passengers  it  was 
1  d.  per  mile ;  more  than  four  and  not  more  than 
six  passecgers,  1|  d.  per  mile ;  more  than  six  and 
not  more  than  nine  passengers,  2  d.  per  mile ; 
more  than  nine  and  not  more  than  12,  2^<^.  per 
mile;  more  than  12  and  not  more  than  15,  3(2. 
per  mile ;  and  so  on.  The  infant  railway  system 
was  dedt  with  most  tenderly.  This  is  the 
charge :  '*  The  proprietor,  or  company  of  pro- 
prietors, of  every  radway  in  Great  Britain  along 
which  any  passengers  shall  be  conveyed  for  hire 
in  or  upon  carriages  drawn  or  impelled  by  the 
power  ot  steam  or  otherwise,  shall  pay  for  and  in 
respect  of  all  such  passengers  at  and  after  the 
rate  of  one  halfpenny  per  mile  for  every  four  pas- 
sengers so  conveyed." 

17.  That  was  the  original  arrangement? — That 
was  the  original  diarge.  I  say  that  railways  were 
dealt  with  most  tenderly.  In  the  fir^l  place, 
whether  the  stage  coach  was  fortunate  enough  to 
get  passengers  or  not,  they  still  bad  to  pay,  be- 
cause they  were  charged  according  to  the  number 
that  they  were  licensed  to  carry;  whereas  the 
railway  was  charged  only  acc(»rdingto  the  number 
that  they  actually  did  convey ;  and  it  was,  as  I 
shall  presently  show,  in  consequence  of  the  par- 
ticular form  in  which  that  cha^  was  made,  that 
the  railway  companies  said :  "  We  cannot  maoage 
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to  render  you  proper  accounts  of  this,"  because  ~ — 
before  1842  the^  had  got  return  tickets,  the  latter  * 
half  of  which  might  or  might  not  be  used  ;  they  *^ 
had  a  sjrstem  of  season  tickets,  and  you  could  not 
tell  how  often  a  passenger  travelled  with  them, 
and  therefore  it  was  almost  impossible  to  render 
an  account,  and  to  give  a  correct  statement  which 
an  accountant  was  obliged  to  make  upon  afH- 
davit. 

18.  Was  the  Clearing  House  et^tablished  at 
that  period? — 1  conceive  not;  the  Clearing' 
House,  I  understand,  n'as  established  20  Y&tiri5 
afterwards. 

19.  Of  course,  it  was  a  matter  of  difficulty, 
and  also  open  to  a  considerable  amount  of  im- 
position ? — No  doubt  it  was. 

20.  Will  you  state  what  was  the  amount  of 
duty  collected  at  that  time  in  consequence  of 
this  Act? — At  pa^  32  of  the  Appendix,  volume  2. 
of  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Inland 
Revenue  of  1870,  which  is  a  general  collection  of 
the  12  antecedent  Anuual  General  Reports  of 
the  Commiasioners  to  the  House,  T  find  that  the 
duty  commenced  on  the  10th  of  October  1832,  as 
I  have  already  stated.  In  1832,  the  duty  was 
634  {.  I'ou  will  observe  that  that  was  for  only  a 
portion  of  a  year.  Taking  the  two  next  years, 
1833  and  1834,  in  the  first  year  it  was  6,131 
and  in  the  next  was  6,862/.,  and  it  ran  up  to  the 
year  1842,  when  it  was  in  England  153,83U. 
I  thought  it  would  be  convenient  to  state  that  in 
its  chronological  order. 

21.  I  believe  that  that  amount  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  Government  ?— It  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  Government;  and  at  this  period 
it  would,  perhaps,  be  most  convenient  that  1 
should  read  what  Sir  Robert  Feel  said  in  his 
^eat  Income  Tax  Budget  of  the  year  1842.  It 
IS  contained  in  Hansard,  volume  61.  of  the  Third 
Series,  page  462,  and  is  in  relation  to  the  appli- 
cation of  the  surplus.  I  should  state  that  the  stage 
carriage  duties  bad  been  slightly  modified,  but  it 
is  not  necessary  for  me  to  say  more  than  that  they 
were  altered  by  the  2  &  3  Vict.  c.  66.  It  othei- 
wise  would  not  make  my  statement  perfectly 
accurate,  because  Sir Bobertl'eersremaxks  would 
not  bear  upon  the  right  scale  of  duty.  He  said, 
"  There  is  another  and  a  difi^erent  class  of  duties 
that  I  think  nnjust,  and  towards  the  removal  of 
whioh  I  think  a  put  of  the  6uq>lus  should  be 
applied.  In  the  first  place  I  will  call  your  atten- 
tion to  the  duty  upon  st^e  coaches,  and  in  deal- 
ing with  thift  question  you  must  consider  the 
amount  of  competition  which  the  proprietors  of 
these  coaches  have  to  contend  against,  especially 
on  those  lines  of  road  where  railways  have  been 
established.  To  make  that  competition  more 
difficult  you  subject  them  to  unjust  taxation.  As 

1  said  before,  I  am  unwilling  to  place  any  new 
tax  on  locomotion,  but  I  am  auxious  to  propose  the 
remission  of  existing  incumbrances.  At  present..  . 
nilways  pay  to  the  State  only  one-eighth  of  a  penny 
a  mile  for  every  passenger ;  and  speaking  of  the 
present  year,  1  do  not  prppose  any  augimienfeation 
to  this  tax.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  these 
duties  Bxe  too  low  ;  but  when  the  duty  on  stage 
coaches  is  considered,  I  say  stage  coaches  pa^  a 
great  deal  too  much.  The  rate  of  mileage  im- 
posed on  sta^e  coaches,  if  licensed  to  carry  not 
more  Uian  ux  persons,  is  one  penny  a  mile" 
(then   he   goes    through   the   scale,   as  by 

2  &  3  Vict) :  "  if  Ucensed  to  carry  not 
more  than  10  persons,  l^d,  %  mile;  if  not  more 
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than  13,  2d,;  aud  if  not  more  than  16,  Zd, 
Then,  in  addition  to  thi^  there  is  a  license  dut^  of 
5  s."  (that  is  a  mistake  in  Hansard  for  5  L\  **  be- 
sides the  assessed  taxes  on  coachmen  and  guards. 
On  railroads  no  corresponding  taxes  are  imposed. 
I  diall  propose  that  stage  coaches  be  subjected  to 
a  uniform  mileage  of  l^d*;  that  the  license  be 
reduced  to  3  (that  should  be  three  gtdneas), 
"  and  that  the  assessed  taxes  on  coachmen  and 
Gfuards  be  taken  oif  altogether.  This  proposition, 
'  if  assented  to  by  Parliament,  will  lead  to  a  loss 
of  revenue  amounting  to  6 1 ,000  /. ;  but  it  is  a  loss 
which,  I  feel  persuaded,  can  be  indicated  on 
principles  of  strict  and  impartial  justice."  The 
great  Budget  scheme  of  Sir  Robert  Feel  was  car- 
ried out  by  separate  Bills,  as  you  are  aware,  the 
Income  I'ax  Bill  being  separate,  and  there  being 
also  the  Stage  Carriage  and  Kailway  Bill,  which 
became  law  as  5  &  6  Vict.  c.  79.  But  in  Com- 
mittee on  the  Bill,  I  think  on  the  14th  July  1842, 
you  will  findinvoL  65  of  Hansard,  page  166,  that 
Sir  Robert  Feel  alludes  to  the  alteration  which 
had  been  made  in  the  railway  duty,  which  was  a 
relief  to  the  companies  in  accounting.  That 
bears  out  what  I  steted  to  the  Committee  before 
I  left  the  preceding  Act  and  the  schedtde.  That 
was  found  to  operate  witii  great  difficulty,  both 
in  charging  the  duty  and  in  the  accounting,  be- 
cause it  was  impossible  to  say  how  many  passen- 
gers were  actually  conveyed ;  therefore  the  result 
was  this  Act,  which  is  now  in  force  as  the  Act 
under  which  the  duty  is  chained,  yiz^  5  &  6 
Vict  c.  79. 

22.  What  are  the  principal  enactments  of  tiiat 

Act  ? — I  need  not  read  the  preamble  or  the  titie, 
because  at  this  time,  as  I  need  not  inform  the 
Committee,  railways  had  begtm  to  be  felt,  and, 
therefore,  of  course,  they  appear  in  tiie  titie,  and 
they  appear  in  the  preamble.  The  2nd  section 
is  this :  "  In  lieu  01  the  duties  by  this  Act  re- 
pealed there  shall  be  raised,  levied,  and  coUectecl, 
and  paid  unto  and  for  the  use  of  Her  Majesty's 
heirs  and  successors,  in  and  tliroughout  Great 
Britain,  for  and  in  respect  of  every  license  for 
keeping,  umng,  or  employing  any  stage  carriage 
in  Great  Britain,  and  for  and  in  respect  of  every 
stage  carriage,  and  for  and  in  respect  of  the  pas- 
sengers conveyed  upon  any  railway,  and  also  for 
and  in  respect  of  the  several  instruments,  matters, 
and  tilings  mentioned  and  described  in  the  Sche- 
dule to  tnis  Act  annexed,"  duties  which  are  set 
out  in  the  Schedule.  Then  there  is  a  provision 
made  in  a  subsequent  part  for  the  accounting. 
I  do  not  think  I  need  trouble  the  Committee  wiu 
those  provisions  as  to  the  accounting.  Railway 
companies  had  to  give  bond  and  the  accountant 
had  to  swear  to  the  accounts  from  time  to  time, 
and  there  was  a  right  for  the  officers  of  the  Go- 
vernment to  inspect  the  books. 

23.  Was  the  amount  still  the  same? — The 
duties  are  in  the  Schedule  ? — This  Act,  by  Sec- 
tion 1,  repeals  the  old  duties ;  and  Section-  2  says ; 
*'In  lieu  of  tiie  duties  by  this  Act  repealed." 
That  is  why  I  told  the  Committee  that  it  was  im- 
portant always  to  bear  in  mind  the  definitions  in 
the  prior  Act,  because  these  are  substituted 
duties  for  those  which  were  levied  before.  The 
Schedule  of  duties  is  this,  and  it  is  the  only  part 
of  the  Schedule  now  in  existence :  *'  For  and  in 
respect  of  all  passengers  conveyed  for  hire  upon 
or  along  any  railway,  a  duty  at  and  after  the  rate 
of  5 1,  for  100  /.  upon  all  sums  received  or  charged 
for  the  hire,  fare,  or  conveyance  of  all  such  pas- 
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sengers.  That  is  the  chaige  of  duty.  I  do  not 
think  that  there  is  anything  more  in  the  Chaiging 
Act  to  which  I  need  draw  the  attention  of  the 
Committee. 

24.  "What  are  the  chief  enactments  relating  to 
this  subject  in  7  &  8  Vict,  c  85  ?— 7  &  8  Vict 
c.  85,  is  the  all-important  Act  which  is  popularly 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Cheap  Trains  Act. 
It  is  well,  before  I  approach  this  Act,  to  bear  in 
mind  what  was  the  condition  of  railways  in  the 
year  1844,  which  is  the  date  of  this  Act.  I 
believe  I  am  right  in  saying  that  the  London  and 
Birmingham  Railway,  whichhad  but  recently  been 
wholly  completed  ^I  think  the  Kilsby  tunnel  was 
not  completed  until  somewhere  near  that  time), 
was  then  the  longest  railway,  and  this  Cheap 
Trains  Act  dealt,  as  Farliamcnt  very  often  does 
deal,  with  things  as  they  are.  The  title  of  the 
Act  is,  "  An  Act  to  attach  certain  Conditions  to 
the  Constructions  of  future  railways  authorised  or 
to  be  authorised  by  any  Act  of  the  present  or 
succeeding  Sesnons  of  Parliament,  and  for  other 
Purposes  in  relation  to  Railways."  Section  6  is 
as  ioUows:  ''And  whereas  it  is  expedient  to 
secure  to  the  poorer  class  of  travellers  the  means 
of  travelling  by  railway  at  moderate  tares,  and  in 
carriages  in  which  they  may  be  protected  &om 
the  weather,  be  it  enacted  that  on  and  after 
the  several  days  hereinafter  specified  all  passen- 
ger railway  companies  which  shall  have  been  in- 
corporated by  any  Act  of  the  present  Session,  or 
which  shall  be  hereafter  incorporated,  or  which 
by  any  Act  of  thie  present  or  any  future  Session 
hsTeoDtained,orshallobtain,  directly  or  indb^ctiy, 
any  extension  or  amendment  of  the  powers  con- 
ferred upon  them  respectively  by  their  previous 
Acts,  or  have  been  or  shall  be  aatiiorised  to  do 
any  act  unauthorised  by  the  provisions  of  such 
previous  Acts,  shall,  by  means  of  one  train 
at  the  least  to  travel  along  their  rulway 
from  one  end  to  the  other  of  each  trunk, 
branch,  or  junction  line  belon^g  to  or  leased 
by  them  so  long  as  they  ^aU  continue  to 
carry  other  passengers  over  such  trunk,  bnmdi, 
or  junction  line  once  at  the  least  each  way  on 
every  week  day,  except  Christmas  Day  and  Good 
Friday  (such  exception  not  to  extend  to  Scot- 
land), provide  for  the  conveyance  of  third-class 
passengers  to  and  from  the  terminal  and  other 
ordinal^  passenger  stations  of  the  railway  under 
the  obligations  contained  in  their  several  Acts  of 
Parliament,  and  with  the  immunities  applicable 
by  law  to  carriers  of  passengers  by  railway  and  also 
under  the  following  conditions.  I  would  pause 
for  a  moment  to  show,  in  the  first  place,  that  it 
<ml^  applies  to  passenger  railway  companies 
coming  to  Parliament ;  so  that  if  the  Liverpool 
and  Manchester  Company  had  not  been  absorbed, 
as  it  has  been  by,  I  believe,  the  London  and  North 
Western  Company,  but  had  remained  as  originally 
constituted,  it  would  have  gone  on  paying  5  per 
cent,  u^n  all  its  passenger  receipts  witiiout  any 
exemption  whatsoever,  and  without  tiie  necessity 
.  of  complying  with  an  obligation  which  did  not 
attach  to  it 

25.  You  say  that  it  would  have  had  no  exemp- 
tion, but  that  exemption  was  dependent  upon 
their  running  those  trains,  was  it  not? — Entirely; 
it  would  not  have  been  liable  to  the  obligation. 

26.  The  exemption  arose  &om  an  obligation, 
did  it  not? — It  followed  upon  an  obligation. 

27.  Therefore  you  would  be  more  correct, 
would  you  not,  in  stating  tliat  it  would  be 

relieved 
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Chairman — continued. 

relieved  from  the  obligation,  and  consequently 
could  not  claim  the  exemption  ? — Quite  so. 

Mr.  Samnda, 

'28.  It  is  only  that  single  line,  but  it  affects 
every  line  that  comes  afterwards  ? — Yes ;  but 
this  was  in  1844,  when,  of  course,  there  were  a 
great  number  of  railways.  There  were  several 
railways  at  that  time  which  might  or  might  not 
come  to  Parliament  for  further  powers.  It  is 
important  to  bear  in  mind  that  those  which  did 
not  have  the  necessity  of  coming  to  Parliament 
at  all  were  excluded ;  and  also  those  which 
were  formed  before  1844,  did  not  come  to  Parlia- 
■ment. 

Chairmati, 

29.  Do  you  read  that  obligation  as  in  favour 
of  the  public,  and  as  a  duty  imposed  upon  future 
nulwaya  ? — No  doubt  it  is  an  ooligation  upon  the 
railways.   And  the  Committee  will  observe  that 

the  poorer  class"  of  passengers  which  is  referred 
to  in  the  preamble  oi  this  section,  is  regurded 
clearly  as  synonymous  with  "third-class  passen- 

fers"  in  the  body  of  it ;  and  you  will  notice  also, 
efore  one  approaches  the  conditions,  that  it  must 
be  a  train  running  the  whole  way  alon^  "  every 
trunk,  branch,  or  iunction  line.**  That  is  the  first 
condition  in  the  body  of  the  section.  Then  it 
must  be  an  ordinary  tnun  running  on  every  week- 
day ;  and  the  next  condition  is  mat  it  must  be  a 
train  conveying  the  poorer  or  third-class  passen- 
gers ad  UbUum, 

Mr.  Samuda, 

30.  Does  it  make  those  trains  stop  at  every 
station  ? — Yes.  The  words  are,  **  provide  for  the 
conveyance  of  third  class  passengers  to  and  from 
the  terminal  and  other  ordmary  passenger  stations 
of  the  nulway.** 

Chairman, 

31.  This  has  been  the  whole  bone  of  conten- 
tion, has  it  not? — ^This  has  been  the  subject  of 
litigation,  and  I  will  explain  exactly  what  has 
been  the  point  in  litigation.  I  will  read  the  con- 
ditions :  "  Such  train  shall  start  at  an  hour  to  be 
from  time  to  time  fixed  by  the  directors,  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  Lords  of  the  Committee  of 
Privy  Council  for  Trade  and  Plantations."  The 
second  is :  "  Such  train  shall  travel  at  an  average 
rate  of  speed  not  less  than  12  miles  an  hour  for 
the  whole  distance  travelled  on  ihe  nulway,  in- 
cluding stoppages."  The  third  is :  Such  train 
shall,  if  required,  take  up  and  set  down  paasen- 
gers  at  every  passenger  station  which  it  shall 
pass  on  the  line."  That  is  apparently  at  con- 
flict with  the  body  of  the  section.  1  will 
«xphun  presently  how  that  has  been  dealt  with. 
Then  the  foarth  condition  is :  "  The  carriages  in 
which  passengers  shall  be  conveyed  by  such 
train  ehidl  be  provided  with  seats,  and  uiall  be 
protected  from  the  weather  in  a  manner  satisfac- 
tory to  the  Lords  of  the  s^d  Committee.**  The 
fifth  condition  is  :  "  The  fare  or  charge  for  each 
third-class  passenger  by  such  tnun  smJl  not  ex- 
ceed^ 1  d*  tor  each  mile  travelled.**  The  uxth 
condition  is:  **£ach  passenger  by  such  train 
shall  be  allowed  to  take  with  Mm  half  a  hundred- 
weight of  luggage,  not  being  merchandise,  or 
other  articles  carried  for  hire  or  profit,  without 
extra  charge ;  and  any  excess  of  luggage  shall 
be  chained  by  weight,  at  a  rate  not  exceeding 
the  lowest  rate  of  diarge  for  passengers*  luggage 
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by  other  trains."  Then  the  last  one  is :  "  Chil- 
dren under  three  years  of  age  accompanying  pas- 
sengers by  such  train  shalll)e  taken  witiiout  any 
chuge,  and  children  of  three  vears  and  upwards, 
but  under  12  yean  of  at  half  the  charge  for 
an  adult  passenger."  I  need  not  read  the  latter 
part  of  that  section,  which  does  not  contain  any 
condition  at  all  The  7ih  section  contuns  a 
penalty  for  non-compliance  with  the  obligation 
upon  the  nulways.  Then  there  comes  the  8th 
section:  "Provided  dways,  and  be  it  enacted, 
that  except  as  to  the  amount  of  fare  or  charge 
for  each  passenger  by  such  cheap  tr^ns,  which 
shall  in  no  case  exceed  the  rates  hereinbefore 
in  such  case  provided,  the  Lords  of  the  said  Com- 
mittee shall  have  a  discretionary  power,  upon  the 
application  of  any  railway  companv,  of  dispensing 
with  any  of  the  conditions  hereinbefore  required 
in  regard  to  the  conveyance  of  passengers 
by  such  cheap  trains  as  aforesud,  in  considera- 
tion of  such  other  arrangemeuts  either  in 
regard  to  speed,  covering  from  the  weather,  seats, 
or  other  particulars,  as  to  the  Lords  of  the  sud 
Committee  shall  appear  more  beneficial  and  con- 
venient for  the  passengers  by  such  cheap  trains 
under  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  shall  be 
sanctioned  by  them  accordingly  ;  and  any  railway 
company  which  shall  conform  to  such  other  con- 
ditions as  shall  be  so  sanctioned  by  the  Lords 
the  said  Committee,  shall  not  be  liable  to  any 
penalty  for  not  observing  the  conditions  which 
shall  have  been  so  dispensed  with  by  the  Lords 
of  the  said  Committee,  in  regard  to  the  said  cheap 
trains,  and  the  passengers  conveyed  thereby. 
Then  the  9th  section  is  this :  That  no  tax 
shall  be  levied  upon  the  receipts  of  any  railway 
company  from  the  conveyance  of  passengers  at 
fares  not  exceeding  one  penny  for  each  mile  by 
any  such  cheap  train  as  aforesaid.'*  The  Com- 
mittee will  observe  that,  curiously  enough,  the 
poorer  class  of  passengers,  or  third-class  passen- 
gers, are  not  named  in  that;  but  it  refers  to  all 
passengers. 

Mr.  Samuda, 

32.  Yon  mean  that  any  passengers  paying 
ItZ.  per  mile  are  not  to  be  cnarged  at  all? — U 
by  a  cheap  tnun.  The  question  of  what  is  a 
cheap  train,  as  the  honourable  Member  knows, 
has  been  the  subject  of  litigation;  but  if  it  was 
once  ascertfuned  that  the  train  was  a  bond  fde 
cheap  train  approved  as  to  its  hours  of  starting 
and  arrival  by  tiie  Board  of  Trade,  then  the 
receipts  by  that  tnun  from  any  passenger  con- 
veyed at  a  rate  at  or  under  Id,  9.  mUe  were 
within  the  exemption.  I  rather  think  myself 
that  that  was  not  the  intention  of  Parliament ; 
but  it  is  the  langui^e  of  the  Act 

Chairman, 

33.  You  mean,  in  short,  that  if  a  first-class 

passenger  pud  not  more  than  1  d.  per  mile,  and 
the  company  recognised  those  conditions,  the 
company  would  be  released  from  that  charge? — 
Yes,  if  It  was  by  a  cheap  train. 

Mr.  Artiiur  Peel 

34.  Was  it  in  the  power  of  the  Board  of  Trade 

to  dispense,  as  one  uf  the  conditions,  with  the 
stopping  at  all  stations  ? — Certainly  not. 

Mr.  Samuda, 

35.  I  understood  you  to  read  just  now  that  they 
had  the  power  of  dcang  everything  except  alter- 

A  3  in^' 
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Mr.  Samuda — continued. 

ing  the  price? — In  answer  to  the  honourable 
!IMfember*a  obserration,  I  would  say  that  before 
jou  come  to  tl)C  conditions  at  all  you  must  read 
what  I  will  call  the  body  of  Section  6,  which  is 
shortly  tliis :  That  every  nulway  company  is  by 
one  train  at  the  least  travelUng  along  the  whole 
of  tJi^r  line  once  each  way  on  eveiT  week  day  to 
provide  for  tlie  conveyance  of  third-class  passen- 
gers to  and  from  the  terminal  and  other  ordinary 
passenger  stations  of  the  rulway,  subject  to  cer- 
tain conditions. 

Chatrmnn. 

36.  One  of  those  conditions  is  that  the  train 
shall,  if  required,  take  up  and  set  down  passen- 
gers at  every  passenger  station  which  it  shall  pass 
on  the  line,  is  it  not  ? — Yes  ;  the  House  of  Lords 
said  that  if  the  Boao^  of  Trade  could  dispense  with 
^e  condition  that  they  should  stop  the  tnun  at 
every  station,  Parliament  would  be  stultifying 
itself;  because  the  obligation  is  "once,  at  the 
least,  each  way  on  every  week  day  to  provide  for 
the  conveyance  of  third-class  pasaengera  to  and 
from  the  terminal  and  other  ordinary  passenger 
stations  of  the  railway and  if  the  Board  of  Trade 
oould  dispense  ^^ith  tlie  condition  that  they  should 
stop  the  train  at  every  station,  it  would  be  de- 
priving the  poorer  class  of  passengers  of  the  very 
right  which  Parliament  had  given  them. 

Mr.  Samuda, 

37.  But  any  person  comins  to  a  station  and 
wanting  the  tram  to  stop  could  require  to  have  it 
stopped,  could  he  not  ?—  Quite  so. 

38.  But  you  could  dispense  with  its  stopping  if 
you  found  that  people  did  not  come  down  to  the 
btation? — No  doubt,  but  that  would  not  be  an 
ordinary  station. 

Chairman, 

39.  Supposing  that  there  were  50  third-class 
passengers  who  wanted  to  go  from  A.  to  £.,  we 
will  say,  and  tliat  it  suited  their  purpose  that  the 
trains  should  not  stop  at  thestations  B.,  C,  and  D., 
tJien  the  Board  of  Trade  could  not,  as  you  read 
die  law,  dispense  with  the  company  stopping 
their  trains  at  stations  B.,  C,  and  D.  ? — Clearly 
not ;  and  I  will  give  you  the  reason  why ;  because 
if  they  satisry  the  obligation  by  running  only  one 
train,  they  deprive  the  intermediate  stations  of 
the  accommodation. 

Mr.  Santuda. 

40.  Is  ii  not  equally  clear  that  if  no  persons 
want  to  get  out  at  a  station  you  have  the  right  to 
give  them  permission  not  to  >top  at  that  station  ? 
—I  may  say  that  two  views  have  been  taken  by 
the  two  courts  of  the  combined  etfect  of  the  body 
of  that  condition  to  which  the  honourable  Member 
specially  refers.  The  Court  of  Exchequer  took 
this  view ;  they  said,  "  There  are  certain  very 
small  stations,  hardly,  perhaps,  to  be  called  ordi- 
nary passenger  stations"  (and  you  will  observe 
that  the  languag^e  is  difierent ;  it  is  every  pas- 
senger station  in  the  condition,  and  it  is  "  every 
ordinary  passenger  station  "  in  the  body  of  the 
section) ;  "  there,  therefore,  may  be  two  classes  of 
stations,  viz.,  ordinary  paseenger  stations,  and 
what  may  be  called  extraordinary  passenger  sta- 
tions ;  (uid  as  respects  some  of  those  extraordinary 
passenger  stations  at  which  they  may  stop  by 
signal,  and  some  of  which  are  goods  stations,  but  at 
which  they  may  occasionally  take  up  or  set  down 
a  {wssenger,  thoie  are  stations  to  which  the  dispen- 


Mr.  Samudu — continued. 

sing  power  applies."  The  House  of  Lorda  said 
differently  ;  they  said,  "  We  observe  tliat  one  <rf 
those  conditions  is  positive.  It  is,  'such  trains 
shall;*  and  there  is  no  power  in  the  Board  of 
Trade  to  dispense  witli  any  of  those  three  first 
conditions,  but  only  with  the  others." 

41>  Then  your  araument  as  to  what  the  House 
of  Lords  held  is  this,  if  I  understand  rightly, 
that  they  held  that  the  condition  precedent  existed 
that  3'ou  must  stop  at  every  station ;  but  that 
having  performed  thatobligation,  any  of  the  other 
special  exemptions  were  only  to  apply  to  the 
special  circumstances  that  you  read  havin^efer- 
ence  to  weather,  speed,  and  so  forth?— ^That  is 
exactly  so,  Their  view  was  that  it  did  not  go 
outside  that. 

ChairmaR. 

42.  The  railway  companies,  the  Board  of  In- 
land Revenue,  and  the  Board  of  Trade,  all  acted 
for  BOBoe  time  upon  the  notion  that  they  had  that 
dispennng  power,  did  they  not? — Not  so  far  as 
the  Boara  of  Inland  Revenue  was  con03med ; 
but  1  will  touch  upon  that  presently.  It  is  a 
difficnlt  matter  quite  to  understand,  and  for  me 
even  to  find  out,  because  it  was  before  my 
time. 

43.  This  was  to  a  certain  extent  penalising 
the  railway  companies,  and  they  sud,  **  You 
shall  do  it  with  one  train  at  lea&t    — Quite 


so. 


Mr.  Samuda. 


44.  Then,  if  railway  companies  conceived  that 
it  was  in  their  interest  to  run  20  trains,  at  the 
price  of  Id.  per  mile,  stopping  at  every  station, 
acoording  to  uie  view  which  the  House  of  Lords 
held,  would  all  those  20  trains  be  exempt  from 
duty  ? — All  of  them  ;  that  is  to  say,  all  the  re- 
ceipts from  passengers  conveyed  at  less  than  1  d. 
a  mile.  Of  course,  at  this  time,  the  oUigation 
was  exceetUngly  unpalatable  to  the  railway  com- 
panies ;  in  fact,  I  am  quite  old  enough  to  remem- 
ber how  they  hated  those  Parliamentary  trains, 
and  it  was  with  great  difficulty  that  you  could 
get  anything  but  a  third-class  carriage  put  on  to 
a  cheap  train.  One  had  to  make  a  great  favour, 
and  a  great  deal  of  interest  with  the  railway 
companies  to  get  them  to  accommodate  their 
passengers. 

Chairman. 

45.  Have  you  any  remark  to  make  upon 
7  &  8  Vict.  c.  85,  88.  9  and  IU?-^Section  9  is, 
"  That  no  tax  shall  be  levied  upon  the  receipts  of 
any  railway  company  from  the  conveyance  of 
paseensers  at  fares  not  exceeding  Id.  for  each 
mile,  by  any  such  cheap  traiu  as  aforesaid." 
Now  we  come  to  Sunday  trains.  The  10th  sec- 
tion is  as  follows :  "  That  whenever  any  rulwi^' 
company,  subject  to  the  hereinbefore  mentioned 
obligation  of  running  cheap  trains,  shall,  from 
and  after  the  days  hereinbefore  specified  on 
which  the  said  obligation  is  to  accrue,  run  any 
train  or  trmns  on  Sundays  for  the  oouTeyaDoe 
of  passengers,  it  shall,  under  the  obUgaticms  con- 
tained in  its  Act  or  Acts  of  Parliament,  sad 
with  the  immunities  applicable  by  law  to  cairiecs 
of  passengers  by  nulway,  by  such  train  each  wajr 
on  every  Sunday  as  shall  stop  at  the  grei^t 
number  cf  stations,  provide  sufficient  cairiages 
for  the  conveyance  of  third-class  passygera  at 
the  terminal  and  other  stations  at  whico  suoh 
Sunday  train  may  ordinarily  stop ;  and  the  fare 
or  duuge  for  each  third-class  pauengw  by  auch 
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tndn  shall  not  exceed  1  d,  for  each  mile  travelled." 
Yon  will  obserre  that  the  obligation  there  is 
totally  difiierent.  It  did  not  compel  them  to 
stop  at  every  station,  but  it  said,  "  by  such  train 
eadi  way  as  shall  stop  at  the  greatest  number  of 
stations ; "  that  is  to  say,  we  do  not  compel  you 
to  run  any  trains  on  Sundays,  but  by  that  triun 
which  stops  at  the  greatest  number  of  stations 
you  shall  convey  third  class  passengers  at  a  rate 
not  exceeding  a,  Id.  &  mile  between  all  stations. 
There  is  no  exemption  from  duty  in  favour  of 
Sunday  trains  in  this  Act  of  Parliament.  I  will 
show  yon  presently  how  this  has  been  dealt  with. 

Mr.  Hamuda, 

40.  There  is  only  the  obligation  there  to  carry 
the  passengers  without  the  advantage  which  the 
company  gains  in  the  week  day  ? — Quite  so ; 
but  1  may,  before  I  leave  it,  say,  that  the  ex- 
emption has  been  filaimed,  nay,  and  has  been 
allowed,  in  respect  of  all  ISunday  triuns  stopping 
at  the  greatest  number  of  stations;  so  that  if 
there  were  three  or  four,  or  10  trainB,  all 
stopping  at  an  equal  number  of  stations,  beii^ 
the  greatest  number  of  stations,  they  would  be 
allowed  die  exemption.  Why  that  is,  I  have 
never  been  able  to  discover;  but  I  will  show 
you  a  little  bit  of  l^^ation  which  may,  perhaps, 
explain  it 

47.  Who  is  to  determine  whether  the  allow- 
ance shall  be  made,  or  otherwise  ? — The  Board 
f3£  Inland  Bevenne. 

48.  But  you  represent  the  Board  of  Inland 
lievenue ;  cannot  you  tell  us  under  what  cir- 
cumstances that  was  allowed? — I  can  presently, 
I  think,  explain  it  to  you.  I  am  not  here,  of 
course,  to  defend,  nor  am  I  here  to  argue  ;  I  «n 
here  simply  to  give  you  the  facts,  so  far  as  I 
have  been  able  to  discover  them,  bat  there  is  a 
mass  of  papers  which  finds  its  way  into  the 
vaults  of  Somerset  House,  and,  of  course,  it  is 
very  difficult  for  me  to  discover  anything ;  and 
my  time  has  been  so  taken  up  with  other  duties, 
as  you  will  imagine,  yesterday  being  the  day  on 
which  the  Budget  was  brought  forward,  that  I 
have  hardly  had  time  to  look  into  the  matter  so 
as  to  give  you  such  a  statement  as  I  should  have 
liked.  I  read  the  10th  section  in  order  to  show 
that  it  is  clear,  and  beyond  controversy  in  this 
Act  of  Parliament,  that  the  obligation  was  to 
run  one  train,  at  the  least,  each  way  on  every 
week  (lay%  which  should  stop  at  every  ordinary 
passenger  station,  that  it  should  convey  third- 
clase  passengers,  that  it  should  convey  them  at 
a  rate  not  exceeding  1  per  mite,  and  that  such 
train  should  start  at  an  hour  approved  by  the 
Board  of  Trade.  That  is  the  substance  of  it 
In  respect  of  fares  from  passengers  conveyed  by 
such  week-day  cheap  train,  the  exemption  from 
duty  was  allowed.  Then  there  was  an  obliga- 
tion to  convey  third-class  passengers  at  a  cheap 
rate  by  a  Sunday  trwn,  but  that  I  have  only 
referred  to  to  pass  it  by  until  I  come  to  other 
legislation. 

Chairman. 

49.  Is  there  any  other  section  of  that  Act  to 
which  you  wish  to  refer  ? — The  only  other  sec- 
tion to  which  I  need  refer  the  Committee  i- 
Section  25  of  that  Act,  and  that  is  rather  im- 
portant ;  it  is  a  defining  section:  "Where  the 
word  '  railway*  is  used  in  this  Act,  it  shall  be 
construed  to  extend  to  railways  constructed  under 

0.91. 
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the  powers  of  any  Act  of  Parliament ;  and  when 
the  words  *  passenger  railway'  are  used  in  tiiia 
Act "  ( which  is  the  expression  in  Section  6,  as  you 
will  remember),  "  they  shall  be  constmed  to  ex- 
tend to  nulways  constructed  under  the  powers  of 
any  Act  of  Parliament  upon  which  one-third  or 
more  of  the  gross  annual  revenue  is  derived  from 
the  conveyance  of  passengers  by  steam  or  other 
merhanicu  power."  You  will  observe,  therefore, 
that  it  excludes  from  the  tenn  passenger  rail- 
way" a  railway  which  does  not  make  one-third  at 
least  of  its,  receipts  out  of  passengers. 

60.  How  many  such  railways  are  there? — I 
bold  in  my  hand  a  statement  which  was  made  on 
5th  March  1874  by' the  accountant  of  railways, 
and  which,  I  have  no  doubt,  may  be  taken  as 
perfectly  correct.  They  are  15  in  number,  vie.  : 
the  Bodmin  and  Wadebridge,  the  Butterley, 
the  Caermarthen  and  Port  Talbot,  the  Festiniog, 
the  Festiniog  and  Blaenan,  the  Hartley  and 
Bnimpton,  the  Londonderry,  Seaham  and  Sun- 
derland, the  Taff  Vale  (that  is  an  important  one), 
the  Whitehaven,  Cleator  and  Egremont,  the 
Ovstermoutb  (which  is  a  horse  ndlway,  and 
which,  I  think,  I  named  in  dealing  with  the  first 
Act ;  it  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  I  think  dates 
from  the  end  of  the  last  century),  the  Byde  Pier 
(which  is  a  tramway),  liie  Southend,  the  South- 
port  Pier,  and  the  Wootton  Tnunway. 

51.  la  the  Fumess  Railway  in  that  list  ? — The 
Fumess,  I  understand,  comes  under  the  oi)era* 
tion  of  tiie  Board  of  Trade. 

52.  Are  those  railways  exempt  under  the  third 
exemption  ? — They  are  not  exempt ;  they  fall 
under  the  Charging  Act,  bat  do  not  fall  under 
the  Cheap  Trains  Act. 

53.  Then  they  do  not  get  the  exemption? — 
They  do  not  get  the  exemption,  and  they  are  not 
under  the  obligation.  I  nave  also  a  list  of  the 
railway  companies  claiming  exemption  from  duty 
in  respect  of  third-class  tr^c  whose  trains  are  in 
compliance  with  the  provisions  of  iJbe  Cheap 
Trains  Act  , 

^4.  Is  there  any  power  to  those  companies 
which  are  not  under  the  Act  to  put  themselves 
under  the  Act?— There  is  no  power  unlera  they 
go  to  Parliament  for  it. 

55.  That  is  to  say,  they  have  no  powers,  and 
the  third-class  passengers  have  no  rights?— They 
have  no  rights ;  they  are  not  considered  as  pas- 
senger railways. 

56.  Then  no  third-class  passengers  travelling 
or  living  upon  those  lines  nave  tne  right  to  be 
carried  at  the  low  rate  under  the  terms  at  which 
the  ordinary  railways  must  carry  them  ? — That 
id  so. 

Mr.  Leiffkioru 

57.  What  is  it  that  those  railways  which  are 
exempt  pay? — They  pay  a  duty  of  5  per  cent 
upon  all  their  passenger  receipts ;  but  l»ieir  pas- 
senger receipts  of  course,  as  the  definition  shows, 
foim  but  a  small  proportion  of  their  whole 
receipts. 

Mr.  Alacdouald, 

58.  Are  you  aware  whether  they  increase  the 
rate  of  payment,  so  as  to  make  up  the  5  per  cent, 
which  they  pay  upon  the  passenger  receipts  ? — I 
am  not  aware ;  some  companies  have  Parlla* 
mentary  power  so  to  do ;  but  I  do  not  think  that 
any  of  these  companies  have  the  power  to  charge 
ti)e  duty  on  to  the  fare. 

A  4  59.  Have 
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59.  Have  yon  now  exhaueted  the  7  &  8  Vict, 
c.  85  ? — I  would  jnst  refer  for  one  moment  to 
Section  12  which  I  passed  over ;  that  also  imposes 
a  certain  obligation  upon  rulway  companies ;  it 
follows  Section  9,  and  it  is  irrespective  of  any 
exemption ;  they  are  obliged  to  convey  military 
and  police  forces  at  certun  charges,  and  the 
Treasury  have  exempted  the  railway  companies 
from  duty  in  respect  of  military  men  earned  at 
certain  rates ;  namely,  officers  at  2  if.  a  mile,  and 
private  soldiers  at  1  ^.  a  mile. 

60.  But  that  is  part  of  the  bai|;ain,  is  it  not  ? 
— Not  that  I  am  aware  of;  it  is  all  done  by 
Treasury  order,  and  not  by  law ;  it  is  by  law  that 
they  are  to  carry  military  and  police  forces  at 
certiun  charges ;  but  in  consequence  of  carrying 
them  at  those  diarges  which  are  defined  b^  the 
statute,  upon  the  representation  of  the  railway 
companies,  the  Treasury  have  exempted  them 
£n>m  duty  in  respect  of  the  officers  and  soldiers 
carried  at  those  rates. 

Gl.  Under  what  power  is  it  that  they  make 
that  remission? — I  should  like  you  to  ask  the 
Treasury,  and  obtain  an  auswer ;  I  have  never 
been  able  to  discover  it  yet,  but  that  is  the  fact; 
I  believe  the  Treasury  consider  themselves  omni- 
potent in  these  matters. 

62.  Do  you  wish  to  make  any  remark  as  to 
the  effect  of  the  Cheap  Trains  Act  upon  the  duty  ? 
— It  is  rather  important  to  refer  again  to  page 
32  of  the  Appendix  to  the  Beport  of  the  Oom- 
missionere  of  1870,  to  which  I  have  already 
referred.  I  may  mentiou  first  the  effect  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel's  Act  of  1842,  which  was  of  very 
peculiar  effect  as  regards  the  substitution  of  the 
5  per  cent  in  lieu  of  the  one-eighth  of  a  1 
per  passenger.  The  effect  of  that  was  very 
remarkable,  as  between  England  and  Scotland ; 
you  are  aware,  of  course,  t&at  the  railway  duty 
does  not  extend  to  Ireland.  In  1842  the  duty 
was  153,831  /.  in  England,  and  15,126  /.  in  Scot- 
land ;  in  1843  it  was  149,370  /.  in  England  (it 
was  reduced  in  consequence  of  the  5  per  cent), 
and  it  was  only  8,906  /.  in  Scotland. 

63.  How  do  you  account  for  that? — I  was 
thinking  whether  it  was  that  the  Scotchmen 
made  more  honest  returns  with  respect  to  the 
number  of  passengers  who  were  carried;  but  it 
is  very  difficult  to  give  a  reason. 

Mr.  Samuda. 

64.  The  5  per  cent,  is  upon  the  gross  pas- 
senger receipts,  is  it  not  ? — It  is  upon  the  gross 

Eassenger  receipts ;  and  so  would  the  previous  tax 
ave  been,  if  honestly  done,  of  course.  Then  I  find 
that  in  1844  the  duty  was  167,854  /.  in  England, 
and  9,749 1  in  Scotland.  In  1845  it  was  1 80,457  /. 
in  England  (having  increased  notwithstanding 
the  Cheap  Trains  Act),  and  it  was  9,738  in  Scot- 
land ;  a  loss  of  10  /.  in  Scotland,  but  an  increase 
of  13,000/.  in  England.  In  1846  it  was  201,286  /. 
in  England,  an  increase  of  20,000/.,  and  so  on. 

65.  That  would  greatly  arise  from  the  in- 
creased mile^e  that  was  being  run,  would  it 
not? — No  doubt;  and  of  course  1847  and  1848, 
as  I  need  not  say,  were  sufficient  to  account  for 
any  increment.  In  England,  as  the  Committee 
is  aware,  the  obligation  was  for  some  years 
Btrictly  an  obligation ;  they  gave,  or  offered 
to  give,  the  pound  of  flesh,  imd  nothing  more ; 
and  I  do  not  doubt  that  in  the  early  times  the 
Board  of  Trade  saw  that  the  obligation  was  pro- 
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perly  |>erformed ;  but,  as  the  Committee  are 
aware,  there  might  be,  perhaps,  one  or  two  gen- 
tlemen, or  possibly  only  one  gentleman,  who 
attended  to  the  railway  business  of  the  Board  of 
Trade ;  and  considering  the  enormous  magnitude 
of  these  rulways  that  came  on,  I  daresay  the 
department  was  not  properlv  strengthened  to 
meet  the  great  increase  of  business ;  and  the 
consequence  was,  no  doubt,  that  when  it  had 
ceased  to  be  an  obligation,  an/d  when  the  third- 
class  traffic  had  become  the  great  paying  pas- 
senger traffic  of  the  railways,  there  was  greater 
remissness,  I  will  say,  at  the  Board  of  Inland 
Berenue  as  well  as  at  the  Board  of  Trade,  with 
respect  to  the  working  of  these  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment. The  fact  of  the  matter  was  that  when 
tiie  obligation  ceased,  according  to  an  old  legal 
maxim,  cessante  ratume  Ugi»,  ceasat  ipsa  lex, 
one  would  have  been  inclined  to  think  that  the 
exemption  should  go ;  however,  the  nulway  com- 
panies read  it  in  another  wav.  My  construction 
trould  have  su^ested  repeal.  The  construction 
of  the  railway  companies  was  this :  "  Cessante 
ratione  leaiSj  never  mind  the  law ; "  and  I  think 
that  I  shall  be  able  to  show  that  that  was  also 
the  maxim  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  I  say  that 
for  eome  years  it  was  strictly  an  obUgation ;  and 
I  daresay  that  for  those  years  it  was  also 
strictiy  looked  into  bv  the  Board  of  Trade  to  see 
that  the  one  train  at  least  was  run. 

66.  There  has  never  been  a  doubt,  I  suppose, 
but  that  the  one  train  has  always  been  run  ? — I 
do  not  mean  to  impl^  any  doubt  on  that  head ; 
what  I  sud  was  that  it  was  strictly  an  obligation 
to  run  one  tr^,  and  no  doubt  the  Board  of 
Trade  saw  that  that  one  train  was  run,  and  that 
it  conformed  to  the  Act  of  Parliament ;  but  that 
when  the  obligation  ceased,  when  it  was  no 
longer  an  obligation,  there  ctune  in  a  little 
laxity. 

Chairman. 

67.  In  point  of  fact,  the  object  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  was  to  see  in  favorem  of  the  public 
that  those  cheap  truns  were  run? — Yes,  and 
started  at  the  proper  time. 

68.  And  there,  so  to  speak,  their  supeprision 
ceased  ? — Yes. 

69.  Now  you  are  coming  to  a  state  of  things 
which  arose  upon  that ;  that  is  10  say,  that  the 
third-class  passengers  were  the  paying  part  of  the 
traffic,  and  what  had  been  an  obligation,  became, 
so  to  speak,  an  inducement  ? — That  is  exactly  so ; 
it  had  ceased  to  be  an  obligation  ;  they  found  it 
the  most  paying  thing ;  and  they,  therefore,  said 
"  the  more  exemption  we  can  get  the  better," 
and  it  was,  perhaps,  not  at  all  unnatural.  They 
flooded  the  Board  of  Trade  with  all  sorts  of 
trains  on  which  th^  claimed  exemption ;  what 
sort  of  trains  they  were  I  wUl  read  from  the 
Board  of  Trade  Keport  upon  the  subject.  This 
is  the  report  of  Captain  Galton  to  the  Board  of 
Trade,  for  the  year  1855,  and  it  is  a  Parliamen- 
tary Paper :  "  Cheap  Trains.  It  will  be  per^ 
ceived  from  the  Tables  of  Traffic,  in  Appendix 
No.  7,  Table  No.  3,  that  the  number  of  third- 
class  passengers  in  the  United  Kingdom  amounts 
to  nearly  64,000,000,  being  54  per  cent  of  the 
total  number  conveyed ;  and  that  the  receipts 
from  tills  class  exceed  the  receipts  from  first-class 
passengers,  and  nearly  equal  those  &om  second- 
class  passengers  in  England  and  IreUnd  "  (why 
Ireland  is  referred  to  it  is  difficult  to  see,  because 
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it  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  duty),  "  and  that  in 
Scotland  the  receipts  from  third-class  passengers 
are  50  per  cent,  of  the  total  receipts,  and  the 
numbers  conveyed  72  per  cent,  of  the  whole  pas- 
senger traffic.  The  average  fare  per  third-class 
passenger  per  mile,  in  the  United  Kingdoraj 
would  appear  to  be  *8d  Of  this  traftic,  the 
principal  portion  in  England  and  Scotland  is 
exempt  from  passenger  duty,  in  consequence  of 
being  conveyed  in  trains  approved  of  by  your 
Lordships  "  (this  is  the  reason)  "  under  the  Act 
7  &  8  Vict.  c.  85.  Of  this  class  of  trains,  a  large 
number  are  excursion  trains."  Now  T  will  pause 
there  for  one  moment.  Whatever  is  the  meaning 
of  that?  Why,  the  obligation  was  to  run  a  cheap 
train  every  day  in  the  week ;  and  these  are  the 
receipts  from  the  trains  "  to  Brighton  and  back 
for  half-a-crown,"  which  the  railway  companies 
ran  entirely  for  their  own  benefit;  not  for  the 
benefit  of  anybody  but  the  pleasure  seekers,  not 
for  the  poorer  class  at  all,  and  without  etopping 
at  all,  but  going  straight  from  London  to  Brigh- 
ton. The  Report  proceeds  thus :  "  Your  Lord- 
ships approved  of  nearly  19,000  excursion 
trains  "  ^one  is  really  hardly  capable  of  dealing 
with  this  seriously)  exclusive  of  ordinary  cheap 
trains  during  the  year  1855 ;  and  this  does  not 
probably  represent  anything  like  the  whole  num- 
ber run.  The  majority  of  these  trains  were  run 
from  London,  and  from  towns  in  the  manufac- 
facturing  dbtricts.  There  are  two  questions  with 
respect  to  cheap  trains  which  have  been  raised 
during  the  year,  the  correspondence  respecting 
which  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix."  (I  am 
sorry  to  say  that  I  have  not  had  time  to  look  at 
the  correspondence,  but  I  will  take  this  resvme  of 
it.)  "  The  first  was  a  complaint  that  the  North 
British  Railway  Company  charged  to  cheap  train 

?assengers  a  penny  for  a  fractional  partof  a  mile, 
'our  Lordships  referred  the  case  to  the  Law 
Officers  of  the  Crown  in  England,  and  the  Lord 
Advocate  in  Scotland,  who  coincided  in  opinion 
that  the  Act  7  &  8  Vict.  c.  85  does  not  empower 
a  company  to  charge  more  than  a  proportional 
part  of  a  penny  for  a  fractional  part  oi  a  mile ; 
and  the  company  consequently  reduced  their 
charges  in  this  respect.  The  other  case  had  re- 
ference to  a  train  run  by  one  railway  company 
over  the  line  of  anotlier  nulway  company,  over 
which  the  compfuay  had  running  powers,  at  fares 
nnder  1  d.  per  mile.  It  appeared  to  your  Lord- 
ships that  the  Act  7  &  8  Vict.  c.  85  did  not 
apply  to  a  case  of  this  nature,  and  that  a  com- 
pany running  trains  over  the  line  of  another 
company  could  not  be  required  to  run  a  cheap 
train  on  that  line ;  and  that,  consequently,  your 
Lordships  could  not  give  any  approved  of  such  a 
treAn  with  a  view  to  the  remission  of  the  pas- 
senger duty.  From  the  large  number  of  cases 
in  which  the  Legislature  has  conceded  to  railway 
companies  the  right  of  using  a  portion  of  railway 
belonging  to  another  company  to  conduct  its 
traffic  to  an  important  station,  it  is  a  question 
whether  it  would  not  be  desirable  that  some 
additional  provision  should  be  made  in  this  re- 
«pect." 

70.  Was  the  view  which  Captiuu  Galton  ex- 
pressed with  regard  to  exemption  in  his  report  of 
1855  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  by  the 
Board  ox  Inland  Bev^ue  ? — I  think  it  was  not 
dealt  with. 

Mr.  Samvda, 

71.  Captain  Gallon  havixig  drawn  attention  to 
0.91. 
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the  fact  that  the  Board  of  Trade  were  authorising 
some  19,000  excursion  trains,  did  they  take  any 
action  in  consequence  ?— Not  the  slightest ;  they 
thought  they  were  doing  quite  right ;  they  were 
in  a  paradise. 

Chairman, 

72.  They  acquiesced  in  that  view  ? — Yes ;  of 
course  Captain,  Galton  was  the  Board  of  Trade  in 
riulway  matters,  as  I  need  not  say. 

Mr.  Samuda. 

73.  But  he  did  not  seem  to  approve  of  it? — 
There  is  no  objection  whatever  stated  by  Captain 
Galton ;  he  merely  states  it  as  a  fact,  as  an 
account  of  what  was  done  in  his  department. 

74.  I  thought  it  was  ratlier  a  remonstrance ; 
but  perhaps  that  arose  from  your  emphatic  wa^ 
of  reading  it? — I  am  afraid  I  did  not  read  it 
quite  properly. 

Lord  Claud  Hamilton. 

75.  It  was  objectionable  in  your  view,  as  re- 
presenting the  Board  of  Inland  Revenue,  but  not 
in  Captain  Galton's? — I  do  not  say  that  it  was 
objectionable  in  my  view,  because  I  disclaim  any 

'feeling  at  all  in  the  matter,  though  of  course  I 
have  been  identified  with  one  side  of  the  ques- 
tion ;  it  was  probably  the  emphasis  which  I  threw 
upon  it  which  induced  the  honourable  Member 
to  suppose  that  it  was  a  remonstrance. 

Chairman. 

76.  However,  we  have  the  fact  that,  at  all 
events  up  to  1857,  no  notice  was  taken  of  his 
observation,  and  his  views  were  acquiesced  in? 
— Exactly  so- 

Mr.  Leightoii. 

77.  Did  the  excursion  trains  stop  at  all  the 
stations  ? — No,  they  did  not  stop  at  all. 

Chairman. 

78.  In  point  of  fact,  according  to  the  present 
lights,  that  was  a  direct  contravention  of  tlie  law, 
was  it  not?— It  was  a  direct  contravention  of 
the  law ;  I  shall  have  the  opportunity  presently 
of  drawing  your  attention  to  aa  objection- 
able piece  of  legislation  upon  this  subject,  for 
which  the  Inland  Revenue  were  partially,  if  not 
wholly,  responsible.  The  matter  of  the  tax  is 
dealt  with  by  Captain  Galton  very  cursorily  at 
page  30  of  his  Report  of  1857,  where  he  says: 
"  The  railway  shareholders  presented  a  memorial 
to  your  Lordships  last  year  praying  for  a  con- 
sideration of  their  grievances.  These  grievances 
they  recapitulated  as  follows."  There  are  five  of 
them,  but  the  third  is  the  only  one  of  any  im- 
portance so  far  as  this  question  is  concerned,  and 
that  is  "  the  infliction  of  the  passenger  tax,"  and 
it  is  dealt  with  by  Captain  Galton  m  a  very  few 
words :  **  With  respect  to  the  passenger  tax  it  is 
noninally  5  per  cent,  on  the  gross  receipts  from 
passengers,  but  third-class  passengers  carried  at 
fares  not  exceeding  1  d.  per  mile  are  exempt ; 
and  it  would  appear  from  a  Return  to  Parliament 
to  amoimt  to  alwut  .3*24  per  cent  on  the  total 
net  receipts,  or  2  22  per  cent,  on  the  ordinary 
share  capital,  and  to  '16  per  cent,  on  the  total 
share  capital." 

79.  Does  he  refer  to  it  again  ? — 1  cannot  find 
it  mentioned  again. 

B  80.  He 
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Mr.  Samiida. 

80.  He  gives  you  the  per-centage  of  avoidance 
that  it  comes  to  ae  heing  about  3  per  cent.,  does 
he  not  ?~~'Vh&t  is  it. 


Chainttan. 

81.  "What,  was  the  next  legislation  on  this  sub- 
ject ? — The  next  piece  of  legislation,  which  can  be 
very  shortly  dealt  with,  is  what,  I  believe  is  com- 
monly known  by  the  name  of  the  Abolition  of 
Farthings  Act.*'  You  observe  that  Captain  Galtou, 
in  the  First  Report  of  1855,  drew  attention  to  a 
question  which  had  been  raised  as  to  a  charge 
for  the  fractional  part  of  a  mile,  and  there  is 
nothing  said  in  the  Cheap  Trains  Act  about  frac- 
tional parts  of  a  mile. 

62.  He  merely  says  that  some  railway  com- 
paniee  had  claimed  a  right  to  charge  a  whole 
penny  for  the  fractional  part  of  a  mile  ? — That  is 
BO.  It  wils  a  Scutch  railway  that  it  arose  upon, 
and  therefore  the  Lord  Advocate  was  combined 
with  the  two  English  law  officers,  and  they  gave 
an  opinion  that  the  railway  company  had  no  right, 
consistently  with  the  Chea|>  1'raina  Act,,  to  charge 
so  large  a  sum  as  1  </.  for  a  portion  of  a  mile. 

Lord  Claud  Hamiltotu 

8^.  Did  the  company  discontinue  the  practice? 
— The  company  discontiuueu  the  practice. 

Mr.  Samuda, 

84.  I  thought  that  it  was  expressed  in  the 

Cheap  Trains  Act  that  there  was  no  power  of 
charging  a  penny  unless  you  had  gone  a  mile  ? 
— The  language  is  this :  "  The  fare  or  charge 
for  each  mird-class  passenger  b^  such  tram 
shall  not  exceed  \d.  for  each  mile  travelled." 
It  is  not  at  the  rate  of  1  d.  per  mile.  Nothing 
was  said  about  a  portion  of  a  mile,  and  therefore, 
no  doubt,  this  pressed  hardly  upon  the  railway 
companies,  if  they  were  obliged  to  run  two  whole 
miles  before  they  could  get  2d,  by  the  Cheap 
Trains  Act ;  and  that,  I  have  no  doubt,  was  the 
tendency  of  the  law  officers  opinion,  because  it 
said :  '*  The  provision  is  that  you  shall  only 
charge  Id,  for  each  mile  travelled.** 

Chairmun, 

85.  The  fact  is  that  upon  the  strict  interpreta- 
laoil  they  could  not  recover  for  uiything  out  a 
mile? — They  could  not. 

Mr.  Samvda, 

86.  I  should  have  thought  that  they  could  have 
charged  \\d.  for  a  mile-and-a-half,  but  that  they 
could  not  charge  y  for  a  mile-and-a-half? — I 
understand  that,  prior  to  this  Act,  they  did,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  chaise  farthings  for  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  upon  a  reasonable  interpretation  of  the 
Act. 

Mr.  Maedonald. 

87.  Has  there  been  any  legislation  of  the  cha- 
racter to  which  you  refer  which  gave  power  to 
charge  for  a  fraction  of  a  mile  ? — Yes ;  I  am  now 
coming  to  that. 

Chairman. 

88.  That  is  21  &  22  Vict.  c.  75,  is  it  not?— 
It  is.  It  is  a  very  short  Act;  it  is  called  "An 
Act  to  amend  the  Law  relating  to  Cheap  Trains," 
and  for  another  purpose  with  regard  to  canals, 
to  which  I  need  not  refer.  The  preamble  will  pro- 
bably give  what  was  supposed  to  oe  the  effector the 
Cheap  Tnuns  Act,  Whereas  by  the  Act  passed 


Chairman — continued . 

in  the  Session  of  Parliament  held  in  the  seventh 
and  eightli  years  of  the  reign  of  Her  present 
Majesty,  chapter  85,  section  6,  it  is  enacted, 
amongst  odier  things,  with  respect  to  the  chei^» 
trains  thereby  required  to  be  provided  in  certain 
cases,  that  the  fare  or  charge  for  each  third  class 
passenger  by  any  such  train  shall  not  exceed 
one  penny  for  each  mile  travelled;  and  whereas 
it  is  expedient  to  amend  the  said  Act  in  mannw 
hereinafter  mentioned."  Here  is  the  amend- 
ment, "When  the  distance  travelled  by  any 
third  class  passenger  by  any  train  run  in  com- 
pliance with  the  provisions  relating  to  cheap 
trains  contained  in  the  said  Act  of  the  seventh 
and  eighth  of  Victoria,  chapter  85,  is  a  portion  of 
a  mile  and.  does  not  amount  to  one  mile,  the  fare 
for  such  portion  of  a  mile  may  be  one  penny  ** 
(therefore  if  a  man  takes  a  ticket  at  station  A, 
distant  a  quarter-of-a-mile  from  station  B,  and 
he  is  going  to  station  B,  he  pays  a  penny  for  the 
first  start,  that  is  to  say,  tlie^  have  a  right  to 
charge  a  penny) ;  '*  Or  when  sucn  distance  amounts 
to  one  mile  or  two  or  mere  miles,  and  a  portion 
of  another  mile,  the  fare  or  charge  for  sucn  por- 
tion of  a  mile,  if  the  same  amounts  to  or  exceeds 
one  half-mile  may  be  one  halfpenny  :  Provided 
always,  that  for  children  of  three  years  and 
upwards,  but  under  twelve  yeurs  of  1^,  the  &re 
or  charge  shall  not  exceed  half  the  charge  for  an 
adult  pajssenger.**  The  passenger  must  pay  a 
penny  the  first  mile,  but  supposing  that  he  goes 
to  station  C.  at  a  distance  of  a  mile-and-ar> 
quarter,  they  can  still  only  charge  one  penny 
until  they  get  to  a  mile-and-a-hali. 

89.  It  seems  that  for  any  fraction  of  the  first 
mile  they  may  charge  one  penny,  but  tiiat  for  any 
fraction  short  of  half-a-mile  after  the  first  mile 
they  may  charge  nothing? — That  is  so. 

Mr.  Samuda. 

90.  And  after  that  they  get  to  a  &rthing,  do 
they  ?~No,  this  was  the  Abolition  of  Farthings 
Act.  1  do  not  know  whether  there  waa  any 
unity  of  action  among  the  railway  companies,  but 
some  railway  companies  did,  upon  what  I  con- 
ceive was  a  reasonable  interpretation  of  the 
Cheap  Trains  Act,  charge  a  farthing  for  everv 
quarter  of  a  mile.  Faruiings  were  very  difficult 
to  obtain,  and  I  believe  lhat  it  was  very  difficult 
to  get  change ;  and  that  led  to  this  enactment. 
I  may  mention  that  this  was  a  tentative  Act ;  it 
was  lor  a  year ;  but  it  has  been  made  perpetual 
by  an  Act  of  the  23  &,  24  Vict,  two  Sesmons 
ajterwards,  in  1860. 

CKairman. 

91.  So  things  went  on,  I  think,  until  the  year 
1860 ;  in  1860,  Mr.  Gladstone  said  something 
about  this  tax  in  his  Financial  Statement,  did  he 
not? — In  1863,  I  think;  or  at  least  I  am  not 
aware  that  anything  was  said  about  it  until  1863. 
In  1863  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  his  Financial  State- 
ment, drew  attention  to  tibe  taxes  upon  locomotion 
and  the  nulway  duty.  This  is  in  Volume  170 
of  the  3rd  Series  of  Hansard,  page  22^b :  "  The 
House  is  aware  that  railways  are  supposed  to 
pay  5  per  cent,  upon  their  passenger  receipts. 
But  in  1842"  (that  clearly  should  be  1844), 
"  a  sort  of  compact  was  made  between  the 
GoTernment  and  the  railwa;^  companies,  and  it 
was  ratified  by  the  legislation  of  this  House, 
under  which  the  nulway  companies  undertook  the 
obligation  to  run  a  certain  number  of  trains  at 
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Chairman—  continued. 

fares  not  exceeding  1  d.  per  mile,  upon  the  con- 
dition  of  the  exemption  of  thoee  tnune  from  tax- 
ation. It  may  be  stud  tiiat  this  was  a  covenant 
then  made  between  them  and  the  Government, 
and  that  if  the  exemption  be  diacontinned,  they 
are  released  from  the  obligation  of  runnins:  the 
trains.  That  is  so  as  far  as  regards  the  trains 
contemplated  by  the  Act  of  1844,  but  that  Act 
did  not  contemplate  the  trains  which  I  now  have 
principally  in  view  ;  and  the  plan  we  propose  is 
more  favourable  to  the  railway  companies  than 
the  compact  or  covenant  of  1 844.  The  question 
whether  the  legal  obligation  should  be  continued 
is  not  within  my  department"  (of  course  meaning 
that  it  was  not  for  the  Chancelltw  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, but  for  the  Board  of  Trade),  "and  is  one 
upon  which  1  am  not  prepared  to  give  any  strong 
opinion ;  but  since  that  time  *'  (that  is  since 
1844)  '*  an  anomalous  state  of  things  has  grown 
up.  Although  exemptions  are,  as  a  general 
role,  to  be  strongly  condemned,  the  case  of  this 
exemption  is  peculiar ;  for  at  the  time  when  it 
was  granted,  m  1844,  it  appeared  that  those  of 
the  poorer  class  who  had  occasion  to  travel,  were 
actually  losers  l>y  the  introduction  of  railways, 
and  Parliament,  in  order  to  apply  a  remedy  to  so 
great  an  evil,  made  a  special  arrangement  for  ex- 
empting trains  of  a  peculiar  class.  But  a  sjrstem 
has  grown  up  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act, 
as  they  have  been  interpreted,  which  gives  to  the 
whole  of  what  is  termed  excursion  traffic  an 
entire  exemption  from  duty,  while  the  regular 
passenger  traffic  is  liable  to  a  tax  of  5  per  cent, 
on  the  receipts.  The  Government  submit  most 
confidently  to  the  House  that  that  is  an  anamo- 
Ions  and  injurious  state  of  things.  In  the  first 
|Jace  it  is  wrong,  unless  lor  special  and  strong 
reasons,  to  draw  a  distinction  between  one  kind  of 
traffic  and  another,  and  to  give  a  premium  to  rail- 
way companies  to  cultivate  one  kind  of  traffic  in 
preference  to  another.  In  the  second  place  it  is  not 
only  wrong,  but  absurd,  to  give  that  particular 
premium  in  the  case  of  what  we  term  excursion 
traffic.  It,  no  doubt,  is  very  useful  and  valuable 
in  its  way,  but  at  tiie  same  time  seema  to  be 
attended  with  considerable  inconvenience  and 
considerable  danger.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  say 
that  Parliament  should  presume  to  discourage  or 
repress  excursion  traffic ;  but  we  ought  not  to 
stimulate  and  force  it  by  direct  pecuniary  en- 
couragement at  the  expense  of  the  general 
traffic  of  the  country.  Tiie  effect  of  this  singu- 
larly anomalous  arrangement  is  that  while  rail- 
ways are  supposed  to  pay  5  per  cent,  on  their 
receipts,  they  only  pay  between  3  and  3^  per 
cent ;  and  in  the  case  of  some  railways  which 
deal  only  in  a  particular  kind  of  traffic  not  much 
above  2  per  cent. ;  and  so  far  they  may,  perhaps, 
be  thought  to  give  a  fair  subject  for  complaint  to 
competing  interests.  What  we  propose  is  this : 
to  destroy  the  exemption  altogether  and  to  com- 
mute the  payment  of  5  per  cent,  with  exemp- 
tions into  a  i^yment  of  3^  per  cent,  without 
exemptiojiB.  The  result  will  be  nearly  the  same. 
It  wul  be  slightly  in  favour  of  the  Treasury, 
but  we  shall  establish  a  sound  principle  instead 
of  an  unsound  principle,  and  an  equal  state  of 
things  between  rival  interests."  I  need  not  say 
liiat  that  was  an  unpalatable  propostion  to  die 
railway  companies.  The  railway  compaaies 
refused  entirely  to  pay  3^  per  cent,  without  ex- 
emption ;  they  preierred  things  as  they  were. 
92.  As  far  as  I  can  gather  from  what  you  have 
0.91. 


Chairman—  continued. 

read,  the  ^eat  distinction  whidh  Mr.  Gladstone 
was  drawing,  was  between  excursion  traffic  and 
other  traffic? — It  is  exactly  with  that  ^ew  that 
I  read  to  the  Committee  the  observations  of  Cap- 
tain Galton  in  1855  and  1857,  in  order,  as  well  as  I 
possibly  could,  to  lead  the  Committee  up  (with- 
out stopping  to  argue  the  question  at  all)  to  what 
I  think  was  in  the  mind  of  Mr.  Gladstone.  Xo 
doubt  Mr.  Gladstone  consulted  with  the  Board 
of  Trade  as  well  as  with  the  Board  of  Inland 
lievenue,  though  I  knew  nothing  of  the  subject 
then. 

93.  There  is  nothing,  is  there,  in  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's speech  upon  that  occasion  which  refers  to 
any  other  matter  which,  in  his  judgment,  ought 
not  to  be  exempted,  except  the  excursion  traffic  ? 
— That  is  all ;  he  says,  as  I  understand  it :  "  We 
do  not  seek  to  restrict  the  exemption  to  which 
they  are  entitled." 

94.  Assuming  that  he  had  read  Captain  Gal- 
ton's  Report,  he  then  adopts  Captain  Gallon's 
views,  with  the  exception  of  excursion  traffic, 
which,  in  his  opinion,  is  an  anomaly  ? — No  doubt 
the  argument  which  he  used  to  induce  the  House, 
was  the  excursion  traffic;  but  I  think  that  it  is 
only  used  as  an  argument. 

95.  He  did  not  in  any  way  go  into  the  ques- 
tion of  the  rate  of  travelliDg,  or  the  third-class 
passengers,  but  he  simply  drew  the  distinction 
between  excursion  traffic  and  other  traffic,  and 
then  proposed  to  do  away  with  all  exemptions, 
and  charge  them  all  3}  per  cent ;  was  that  not 
so  ? — That  was  so  ;  it  was  subsequently  agun 
brought  before  the  House,  and  I  think  Mr. 
Brotherton,  or  someboJy  else,  drew  the  attention 
of  the  House  to  it,  and  asked  a  question  about 
it ;  and  Mr.  Gladstone  said  that  he  would  advise 
with  the  railway  companies  about  it.  It  was 
found  that  it  would  act  very  much  more  harshly 
than  the  preceding  taxation  had  done  upon  several 
of  the  railway  companies,  and  therefore  it  was 
dropped;  but  Mr.  Gladstone,  instead  of  doing 
what  he  did,  should,  I  humbly  think,  have  said 
distinctly  to  the  House,  "  The  Cheap  Trains  Act 
has  been  misunderstood,  and  has  been  misapplied, 
and  this  excursion  traffic  i»  cleariy  not  within  the 
purview  of  the  Cheap  Trains  Act,  or  the  exemp- 
tion.'* He  should,  I  venture  to  think,  have  said, 
"  We  intend  for  the  future  to  hove  the  Cheap 
Trains  Act  carried  out  strictly  both  by  the  Board 
of  Trade  and  by  the  Revenue  Department."  Of 
course  I  say  this  humbly,  for  Mr.  Gladstone 
evidently  took  another  view;  but  with  the  multi- 
farious duties  which  Mr.  Gladstone  had  to  per- 
form, and  considering  all  the  difficulties  of  the 
subject  with  which  he  was  dealing,  it  was  very 
natural  that  he  did  not  deal  with  it,  as  I,  having 
one  subject  to  deal  with,  now  think  that  I  should 
have  done. 

96.  You  say  that  you  would  have  suggested 
that  the  Act  should  be  strictly  carried  out ;  that 
would  be  with  a  view  to  assist  the  revenue,  I  pre- 
sume ? — By  no  means ;  I  conceive  that  as  long 
as  a  revenue  exists  under  the  5  &  6  Vict.  c.  79, 
the  onus  lies  upon  the  r»lway  companies  q£ 
proving  their  right  of  exemption  under  the  Cheap 
frains  Act. 

97.  But  taking  it  as  a  question  of  public  con- 
venience as  against  the  receipts  of  the  Inland 
Revenue,  would  it,  in  your  opinion,  be  more  con- 
venient that  the  Cheap  Trains  Act  shouU  be 
rigidly  enforced,  or  that  there  should  be  a  3^  per 
cent,  duty  in  the  form  which  Mr.  Gladstone  jrro- 

B  2  posed? — 


Mr.  MdvilL 
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C%<!iirfnff  a— continued. 

posed  ? — I  should  be  all  in  favour  of  3i  per  cent.^ 
with  no  obligation  and  no  exemption  ;  and  when 
I  was  consulted  at  a  later  period  by  Mr.  Lowe, 
1  proposed  a  more  favourable  mode  of  dealing 
with  it,  but  I  believe  that  was  not  palataUe. 

Mr.  Macdonald, 

98.  I  presume  that  you  have  not  in  your  mind 
the  question  of  the  public  or  anything  else  just 
now,  but  the  strict  interpretation  of  what  the  Act 
was  up  to  this  period?— Quite  so. 

99.  You  would  rather  look  at  the  obligation 
under  which  the  railway  companies  were  placed  ; 
and  you  said  that  this  would  be  the  course  that 
you  would  pursue  with  a  view  of  enforcing  the 
obligation  ? — I  should  ;  because  I  consider  that 
80  lung  as  a  law  exists,  that  law  should  be  strictly 
enforced  and  carried  out.    If  Parliament  think 

f roper  to  modify  that  law,  of  course  that  is  for 
'ariiament  to  do ;  but  I  said  that  Mr.  Gladstone's 
assumptions  in  his  Financial  Statement  in  ISfiS, 
to  which  I  have  just  referred,  were  not  founded 
upon  any  Statute,  but  were  founded  upon  the 
practice  to  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  draw  the 
attention  of  the  Committee,  by  reading  the 
Reports  of  Captain  Galton  to  the  Board  of 
Tmde. 

Chairman. 

100.  Will  you  state  what  passed  on  this  subject 
in  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  in  1863  ? — 
You  will  find  this  in  the  same  volume  of  Hansard, 
volume  170,  from  which  I  have  just  read,  at 
page  2062 :  "  In  the  Committee  of  Ways  and 
Means,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  rose  to 
move  to  resolve  *  that  the  exemption  from  duty 
granted  by  the  9th  section  of  the  Act  passed  in 
tne  seventh  and  eight  yean  of  Her  Majesty's 
reign,  chapter  85,  in  respect  to  the  conveyance 
of  passengers  by  cheap  trains,  shall  not  extend  to 
any  railway  train  which  shall  not  be  a  train 
running  on  at  least  six  days  of  the  week '  (that 
18  the  iirst  thing),  "or  else  a  train  running  to  or 
from  a  market  town  on  a  market  day,  and 
approved  by  the  Lords  of  the  Committee  of 
Frivy  Council  for  Trade  and  Plantations,  as  a 
cheap  train  for  the  conveyance  of  passengers  to 
or  from  market."  I  will  stop  there  for  one 
moment.  The  exemption  never  did  extend  to 
either  of  them ;  and  it  is  as  plain  as  it  can 
possibly  be  to  the  mind  of  any  man  who  reads 
the  6th  section  of  the  Act,  thai  the  exemption 
did  not  extend  to  any  railway  train  which  should 
not  be  a  train  running  on  at  least  six  days  of  the 
week.  It  is  as  clear  as  possible  that  Section  6 
says  this:  "  You  shall  run  a  train  every  week-- 
day";  I  do  not  know  the  difference  between 
<•  every  week-day **  and  " six  days  of  tiie  week" 

Mr.  Samuda. 

101.  Therefore  it  brings  it  back  exactly  to 
what  the  original  Act  was ;  that  is  the  intention 
of  that  resolution,  is  it  not? — No.  So  far  as  I 
first  read,  it  cuts  away  excursion  trains. 

102.  And  that  was  clearly  the  object  of  it, 
was  it  not? — But  excursion  trains  never  were 
in  it. 

103.  But  the  practice  had  grown  up,  had  it 
not? — Quite  so.  Now  I  will  go  a  step  further, 
"or  else  a  train  running  to  or  from  a  market 
town  on  a  market  day." 

104.  Does  that  mean  that  that  shall  be  exempt? 
— The  intention  is  that  that  shall  be  exempt 


Mr.  Samuda — iMmtinued. 

10.5.  That  was  adding  that  to  what  the  Statute 
originally  projiosed? — Yes;  but  just  observe  the 
way  in  which  it  was  done.  When  I  come  to  tiie 
Act  I  will  show  ^ou,  if  I  may  refer  to  the  mar- 
ginal note,  that  instead  of  "  restricting  the  ex- 
emption" it  is  enlarging  it 

Chairman, 

106.  Whatever  may  be  the  phraseology,  the 
intention  is  perfectly  clear? — The  intention  was 
clearly  to  put  a  stop  to  the  exemption  as  to  ex- 
cursion trains. 

Mr.  MacdoHold. 

107.  Which  exemption  never  had  existed  ? — 

It  had  never  existed.  That  is  as  clear  as  possible. 
It  is  quite  clear  what  is  meant. 

108.  To  sum  it  up,  it  was  simply  this;  that 
pleasure  traffic  was  to  pay  and  cheap  business 
traffic  was  not  to  pay  ? — Clearly.  What  ought  to 
have  been  done  is  this,  I  conceive:  that  itou^ht 
to  have  extended  the  exemption  to  market  trains 
on  a  market  day.  It  was  a  most  extraordinuy 
mode  of  doing  it. 

]\fr.  Samuda. 

109.  That  did  not  become  law,  did  it? — It  did; 
and  I  have  something  to  say  about  that,  because 
there  is  an  addition  to  it  which  is  worse  stiU. 
Mr.  Gladstone  said,  **  The  resolution,  as  now 
worded,  aimed  at  carrying  out  the  intention 
which  he  announced  when  making  the  Finandal 
Statement,  to  bring  what  were  coiled  *  excurnon 
trains'  within  the  scope  of  the  duties  levied  upon 
the  ordinary  railway  traffic"  (all  1  have  to  say 
is  that  they  were  within  it  before).  "The  reso- 
lution had  been  altered"  (I  cannot  find  the  old 
resolution ;  there  was  another  resolution  which 
had  been  introduced,  and  which  evidently  was 
not  very  palatable,  because  he  says  that  it  had 
been  altered)  "wilJi  respect  to  what  was  called 
*  low  fare  traffic,'  which  had  originally  been 
intended  by  Parliament  to  include  only  a  limited 
class  of  traffic  amounting,  as  was  expected,  to 
but  one  or  two  trains  a  day."  He  is  evidently 
touching  upon  the  Cheap  Tnuns  Act,  but  I 
cannot  find  out  what  this  was. 

110.  Does  that  mean  market  trains? — I  think 
it  had  reference  to  an  antecedent  resolution. 
Then  Mr.  Gladstone  went  on  to  say:  "But 
^dually  the  Mow-fare  traffic*  had  become  an 
important  branch  of  railway  bosiness.  It  would, 
however,  he  considered,  create  too  great  a  dis- 
turbance, and  would  operate  too  unequally  be- 
tween various  companies,  if  an  attempt  was  made 
to  bring  all  descriptions  of  traffic  under  the 
operation  of  one  equal  duty  "  (he  is  referring  to 
his  Financial  iStatement).  "Whether  the  ex- 
emptions now  existing  were  sound  in  principle 
might  be  a  question  to  consider.'* 

Chairman* 

111.  That  is  the  excursions? — It  is  evidentiy 
more  than  that 

Mr.  Samuda. 

112.  He  alluded  to  them  in  a  previous  part* 
did  he  not? — Yes;  because  he  said  it  was 
''ori^nally  intended  by  Parliament  to  include 
only  a  limited  class  of  traffic,  amounting  as  was 
expected  to  but  one  or  two  trains  a  day;"  then 
he  goes  on  to  say  that  the  exemptions  "had  been 
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Mr.  jS'amiKfa— continued. 

extended  beyond  the  intention  of  Parliament 
and  without  its  full  cognisance  "  (of  course  he  is 
alluding  to  the  Board  of  Trade  practice  and  to 
the  Inland  Revenue  foUowinz  it],  "but  he  should 
hesitate  to  create  so  ereat  a  disturbance  as  would 
be  involved  in  an  enaeavour  to  place  all  traffic 
upon  the  same  footing.  The  phrase  '  excursion 
train*  could  not  be  used  in  the  resolution,  and 
the  best  terms  which  could  be  devised  had  been 
adopted  to  specify  the  particular  trafHc  to  be 
affected  by  the  resolution ;  that  the  exemption 
should  not,  in  future,  extend  to  truns  which  did 
not  run  on  at  least  six  days  in  the  week,  or 
trains  running  to  or  from  market  towns  on  market 
days.  There  was  no  intention  to  tax  every 
part  of  the  ordinary  traffic  which  was  not  now 
subject  to  taxation,  but  only  to  tax  whnt  was 
known  as  excursion  traffic.  The  grounds  for 
abolishiug  the  exemption  from  taxation  which 
excursion  traffic  had  hitherto  enjoyed  were,  that 
it  was  on  the  main  a  pleasure  traffic;  and 
next,  that  although  it  had  afforded  advantages  to 
the  public,  yet  those  advantages  were  not  un- 
mixed. There  had  been  great  loss  of  life  and 
increased  danger  arising  from  those  truns. 
There  were  no  reasons  for  discouraging  or  pro- 
hibiting excursion  trains,  but  that  were  no 
reasons  why  special  exemption  from  taxation 
should  be  continued  to  them.  Some  doubts  had 
been  suggested  whether  the  words  of  the  re- 
solution would  apply  to  other  tnuns,  such  as 
l^se  employed  in  the  transport  of  troops;  and 
if  any  improved  form  of  words  could  be  pro- 
posed, he  should  be  willing  to  consider  them." 
That  is  the  whole  of  what  Mr.  Gladstone  says; 
a  discussion  jthen  went  on,  but  it  does  not  seem 
to  me  to  be  at  all  important. 

Mr.  ArthvT  Peel 

113.  What  does  Mr.  Gladstone  mean  by  that 
reference  to  the  disturbance  which  would  arise 
from  putting  all  traffic  upon  the  same  footing, 
when  he  himself  proposed  3^  per  cent,  all  round? 
— That  is  when  be  has  given  it  up,  and  I  gather 
that  he  is  alluding  to  what  he  understood,  or  had 
ascertained  by  communication  with  tiie  railway 
companies,  would  be  the  effect  of  his  original 
proposition. 

Chairman. 

1 14.  Then  after  that  things  remained  as  they 
were,  and  notiiing  was  done  ? — I  now  come  to  the 
Inland  Revenue  Act  of  3863,  which  embodied  as 
legislation  that  resolution.  This  is  the  last  Act 
to  which  I  shall  have  to  refer  you.  It  is  26  &  27 
Vict.  c.  33,  s.  14 :  The  exemption  from  duty 
granted  by  the  9th  section  of  the  Act  passed  in 
uie  seventh  and  eighth  years  of  Her  Majesty's 
reign,  chapter  85,  in  respect  of  the  conveyance  of 
passengers  by  cheap  trains,  shall  not  extend  to 
any  railway  train  wliich  shall  not  be  a  train  run- 
ning on  at  least  six  days  of  the  week,  or  else  a 
train  running  to  or  from  a  market  town  on  a 
market  day,  and  approved  of  by  the  Lords  of 
the  Committee  of  Privy  Council  for  Trade  and 
Plantations  as  a  cheap  train  for  the  conveyance 
of  passen^rs  to  or  from  market."  (Now  here  is 
some  addition.)  "  Or  ati'ain  approved  by  the  said 
Lords  of  the  Committee  of  Privy  Council  as  an 
ordinary  train  of  the  railway  travelling  on  Sun* 
day,  and  conveying  third-class  passengers  at  fues 
not  exceeding  1  d,  per  mile."  No  Sunday  train 
ever  had  the  exemption ;  that  must  have  been 

0.91. 


Chairman — continued. 

added  in  the  House,  1  conceive.  Probably  some 
gentleman  with  Sabbatarian  zeal  was  very  anxious 
that,  at  all  events,  there  should  be  few  Sunday 
trains  wliich  should  get  the  exemption ;  but  the 
effect  of  it  has  been  to  give  the  Sunday  trains 
the  exemption,  or  to  perpetuate  the  exemption 
which  they  never  ought  to  have  had. 

Mr.  Samuda. 

115.  That  gives  the  Sunday  trains  the  ex- 
empti(m,  provided  the  Lords  of  the  Council 
choose  to  exempt  them,  but  not  otherwise? — 
Yes ;  but  the  10th  section  of  the  Cheap  Trains 
Act  provides  that  they  shall  convey  passengers 
on  Sundays  by  such  train  each  way  as  shall 
stop  at  the  greatest  number  of  stations,  at  or 
under  I  d.  a.  mile. 

116.  I  do  not  think  that  that  had  anything  to 
do  with  the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Trade  ? — 
You  are  quite  right.  The  marginal  note  of 
26  &  27  Vict.  c.  33,  s,  14,  is  as  follows ;  "  Re- 
striction on  exemption  from  duty  on  railway  pas- 
sengers granted  by  Section  9  of  7  &  8  Vict. 
c85." 

1 17.  The  object  of  this  Act  is  solely  to  restrict 
the  exemption  from  duty,  is  it  not? — That  was 
the  object,  as  declared  in  the  marginal  note,  but 
that  is  not  the  effect. 

118.  What  does  the  preamble  say? — There  is 
no  preamble ;  it  is  the  Duty  Act. 

119.  What  would  be  the  effect  of  that  Act  as 
it  stands  ? — I  consider  that  this  Act  had  no  effect 
at  all  upon  antecedent  law,  because  the  law  still 
stands  with  respect  to  the  cases  in  which  there 
could  be  exemption  panted  ;  the  object  of  it  was 
to  restrict  that  which  was  perfectly  restricted 
quoad  those  trains ;  but  the  effect  of  it  has  been 
to  give  the  exemption  in  the  case  of  a  market 
tr^n,  and  it  has  been  so  read. 

120.  But  there  is  no  enacting  xwwer  in  that 
clause  at  all,  is  there? — There  is  no  enacting 
power  in  the  clause  at  all ;  therefore,  as  I  st^, 
it  was  restricting  that  which  had  grown  up  to  be 
almost  equivalent  to  law,  but  it  was  not  restricting 
the  law  at  all. 

CkatTmaji. 

121.  It  shows  what  was  the  misconception  in 
the  public  mind  as  to  the  intention  of  the 
Legislature  at  the  time  the  original  Act  was 
passed,  with  respect  to  what  should  be  the 
position  of  the  railway  companies  in  regard  to 
this  duty? — Yes;  but  as  the  honourable  -nember 
was  saving,  the  charge  of  duty  is  clear,  but 
where  is  the  exemption?  One  cannot  find  it  It 
is  clear  that  no  Sunday  train  was  ever  entitled 
to  the  exemption  at  all,  and  therefore  I  say  that 
tJie  effect  of  the  addition  which  has  been  made 
to  this  clause  has  been,  colourably,  to  ^ve  an 
exemption  to  Sunday  truns. 

Mr.  Samuda. 

122.  I  cannot  see  that  at  all;  it  would  have 
had  that  effect  if  there  had  been  any  doubt  as  to 
whether  or  not  they  possessed  it  before;  but  if 
there  is  no  doubt  about  that,  there  is  nothing 
that  gives  an  exemption? — Just  the  same  as  it 
does  to  a  market  train ;  I  think  it  is  perfectly 
clear  that  a  market  train,  that  is  to  say,  a  train 
running  only  on  a  Saturday,  perhaps  once  a 
month  or  once  a  fortnight,  was  not  within  the 
exemption. 

123.  It  is  quite  clear  that  Mr.  Gladstone  in- 
B  3  tended 
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Mr.  Samvda — continaed. 

tended  to  give  the  exemption? — Quite  so;  but 
you  will  obeerve  alec  that  it  is  based  really  upon 
this;  that  the  practice  had  been  for  the  Board 
of  Trade  to  give  approval,  not  only  as  respects 
week-day  trains,  but  as  repects  Sunday  trains 
also. 

124.  What  was  the  practical  effect  of  that?  — 
Sunday  trains  were  aJlowed  exemption  after  this 
Act;  before  they  had  been  allowed  exemption 
just  as  if  they  had  been  week-day  trains. 

125.  That  information  was  given  tu  Mr. 
Gladstone,  and  he  accepted  it  as  if  it  was  Statute 
Law? — No  doubt. 

Mr.  Leiff^on. 

126.  It  did  not  affect  Sunday  trains,  and  the 
result  was  that  Sunday  trains  remained  just  as 
they  were  before? — Quite  so;  and  as  the 
honourable  Member  has  pointed  out  to  me,  al- 
though I  thought  this  followed  the  law  in  that 
respect,  no  approval  to  a  Sunday  train  was  ever 
required;  and  therefore  tiiat  addition  had  no 
bans  of  antecedent  law. 

Chairman. 

127.  The  fact  is  that  this  attempted  legisla^ 
tion  was  founded  upon  a  misconception  of  the 

law  ?— That  is  so. 

128.  It  is  very  important,  I  think,  to  know 
what  that  misconception  of  the  law  was,  and 
who  the  parties  were  that  misconceived  it? — No 
Anibt. 

Mr.  Sullivan. 

129.  It  seems  to  have  been  assumed  at  a  very 
early  st^e,  that  all  penny-a-mile  passengers  came 
under  the  exemption  whether  by  Sunday  trains 
or  not? — There  is  doubt  about  that 

130.  I  think  after  the  Act  of  1863,  the  rail- 
way companies,  the  Inland  Revenue,  and  the 
Board  of  Trade  discussed  this  subject  pretty 
frequently,  did  they  not?— They  did  after  1866; 
I  do  not  see  that  much  occurred  before  I  went 
to  the  Inland  Bevenue,  and  then  the  discussion 
was  not  originated  by  me,  but  the  discussion 
arose  between  the  Bofud  of  Trade  and  the  rail- 
way companies,  and  I  will  show  you  how  it 
arose. 

131.  What  did  Mr.  Gladstone  say  on  this 
subject  in  1866? — I  find  in  volume  183  of 
Hansard,  pages  383  and  384,  that  Mr.  Glad- 
stone having  dealt  with  the  taxes  on  locomotion 
as  producing  1,600,000/.,  says:  "There  are 
three  classes.  The  first  produces  852,000  /.  from 
taxes  on  horses,  carriages,  coachmen,  grooms, 
&c. ;  the  second  produces  459,000  /.  from  rail- 
ways ;  the  third  the  residue  from  post  horses  and 
carriages  and  public  conveyances."  He  only 
regards  the  third  clasii,  poet  horses,  and  cnrriages, 
and  public  conveyances,  as  a  subject  for  con- 
sideration and  revision ;  and  he  says  this  as  to  the 
railway  duty :  "  The  revenue  derived  from 
railways  is,  in  my  judgment,  a  revenue  which 
Parliament  would  never  think  of  snrr«adering, 
unless  it  were  in  connection  with  some  compre- 
hensive arrangement  for  securing  benefits  to  the 
public.** 

132.  I  presume  that  there  is  nothing  to  lead  us 
to  suppose  that  at  the  time  Mr.  Gladstone  made 
that  statement  he  was  under  the  impression  that 
this  was  the  state  of  the  law ;  nothing  had 
taken  (dace  since  1863? — I  think  not;  or,  at  all 
events,  I  am  airare  of  nothing. 


Mr.  Sullivan — continaed. 

183.  What  was  the  next  step  in  the  history  of 
the  matter? — Then,  in  the  year  1866,  the  ques- 
tion of  the  railway  duty  was  first  brought  to  my 
notice.    It  was  during  that  year,  and,  I  think, 
the  three  or  four  succeeding  years,  the  subject  of 
constant  communication  between  the  Board  of 
Trade  and  the  Board  of  Inland  Kevenue.  The 
question  arose  in  1860  out  of  correspondence  be- 
tween the  Board  of  Trade  and  the  North  London 
Bailway  Company.  The  North  London  Riulway 
Company  had  been  obtaining  remission  of  duty, 
so  far  as  I  can  gather  from  correspondence  which 
I  have  hardly  had  time  to  go  through.  The  Board 
of  Inland  Revenue  had  been  in  tiie  habit  of  fol- 
lowing the  Board  of  Trade  with  respect  to  what 
was  a  cheap  train.    If  the  Railway  Department 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  approved  as  a  cheap  train 
(I  will  show  you  presently  the  form  in  which  that 
approval  was  given),  of  a  train  which  they  had 
satisfied  their  minds  was  entitled  to  such  an 
approvfd,  the  Board  of  Inland  Revenue  did  not 
look  very  critically  into  the  mutter,  but  they  said, 
"Oh,  you  are  entitied  to  the  exemption."  It 
was  not  at  all  an  unnatural  thing ;  and  their 
attention  was  not,  I  think,  very  carefully  drawn 
to  the  question  until  the  year  to  which  I  am  re- 
ferring.   The  North  London  Railway  Company 
had  been  obtaining  remission  of  duty  generally 
for  all  their  trains  upon  the  basis  of  an  approval 
which  had  been  given  as  long  back  as  the  year 
1856.    They  had  been  in  the  habit  of  communi- 
cating to  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  saying,  Same 
arrangements  as  before  ;  **  or,  "  No  particular  al- 
teration affecting  the  question und  tiierefore 
their  old  approval  continued.   That  was  the  sort 
of  thing  that  went  on  for  10  years,  as  I  will  show 
you  by  a  case  prepared  by  the  Board  of  Trade  for 
the  opinion  of  the  law  officers.    That  approval 
seems  to  have  been  confirmed  periodically.  The 
course  pursued  is  thus  stated  in  the  case  which 
the  Board  of  Trade  submitted  for  the  opinion  of 
the  law  officers,  who  were,  I  Ihink,  Sir  Roundell 
Palmer  and'  Sir  Robert  Collier.    After  having 
set  out  the  law  in  the  case,  the  Board  of  Trade 
statement  runs  thus :  "  In  general  a  railway 
company  obtains  from  the  Inland  Revenue  De- 
partment remission  of  duty  in  respect  of  the  re- 
ceipts of  the  company  from  the  conveyance  of 
pawtengers  at  fares  not  exceeding  1  d.  for  each 
mile  by  every  train  as  to  which  the  Board  of 
Trade  signify  their  approval  to  the  Commis' 
sioners  ot  Inland  Revenue.  The  Board  of  Trade 
do  not  signify  their  approvid  of  a  train  unless 
they  are  of  opinion  that  the  railway  company 
will  be  entitled  to  remission  of  duty  in  respect  of 
some  of  their  receipts  from  the  conveyance  of 
passengers  by  such  train.   Railway  companies 
sometimes  submit  for  the  approval  of  the  Board 
of  Trade,  in  addition  to  a  train  fulfilling  all  the 
conditions  prescribed  by  the  6th  section  of  the 
Act  7  &  8  Vict  c.  85,  one  or  more  other  daily 
trains  which  fulfil  all  those  conditions  except  the 
taking  up  and  setting  down  passengers  at  every 
station  on  the  line.    If  the  latter  class  of  trains 
take  up  and  set  down  cheap-fare  passengers  ut 
every  station  at  which  they  take  up  and  set  down 
other  passengers,  the  Board  of  Trade  have  been 
in  the  practice  of  approving  such  trains  for 
mission  of  duty."    Here  I  stop  for  one  mo- 
ment, and  say  this :  Supposing  that,  in  pvir- 
suance  of  the  obligation,  there  was  one  train  only 
run  each  way  b^  a  company  under  the  Cheap 
Trains  Act,  certain  stations  woidd  be  stations  at 
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Mr.  ^tf^nwtn— oontinned. 

which  third-claas  passengers  would  not  be  taken 
up  or  set  down  according  to  that  ruling. 

Mr.  Samudti. 

134.  I  do  not  quite  follow  that,  because  I  look 
upon  that  as  being  supplemental  beyond  the  one 
train  ? — The  same  reasoning  would  apply  to  one 
train  as  to  50,  because  the  obligation  is  only  to 
run  one  train. 

135.  You  will  find  that  the  latter  class  of 
trains  are  additional  trains? — Quite  so;  in  addi- 
tion to  the  one  train  fulBIling  the  condition. 

136.  Therefore  you  can  never  prevent  the  one 
train  being  run  in  accordance  with  the  Parlia- 
mentary arrangement  according  to  their  view  ? — 
Perfectly  so ;  but  of  course,  uie  answer  of  the 
law  officers  was,  that  the  exemption  of  duty  only 
applied  to  the  one  train.  The  case  proceeds  thus. 

It  lias  been  considered  that  the  Board  of  Trade 
may,  under  the  8th  section  of  the  Act  7  &  8  Vict, 
c.  85"  (that  is  the  dispensing  section;  you  will 
see  now  the  reason  for  their  practice), "  dispense 
with  the  condition  of  taking  up  and  setting  down 
at  every  elation  in  consideration  of  the  accom- 
modation which  the  company  voluntarily  afford 
by  such  trains  in  excess  of  the  requirements  of 
the  cheap  train  enactments.  A  passenger  rail- 
way company  incorporated  since  1844  "  (this  is 
the  North  London  Company),  "  have  a  line  in 
and  near  London,  on  which  each  station  ia  at  a 
distance  of  less  than  two  miles  from  the  next  sta- 
tion on  each  side  of  it ;  the  company  submit  for 
the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  a  time-table 
and  table  of  fares  for  trains,  in  respect  of  which 
they  intend  to  claim  a  remission  of  duty.  The 
cheap  train  arrangements  submitted  for  approval 
are  of  the  following  description." 

Chairman. 

137.  Amongst  them,  is  there  one  train  which 
does  stim  during  the  day  at  every  station  ? — There 
is,  and  that  is  class  A.,  "  one  trjiin,  and  no  more, 
is  run  each  way  on  every  week-day  and  Sunday, 
which  takes  up  and  sets  down  passengers  at  every 
station  on  the  line.  By  these  trains  passengers 
are  conveyed  at  three  ihfferent  rates  of  fares,  de- 
scribed in  the  company's  published  time  books,  as 
first  class,  second  class,  and  third  class  respectively ; 
and  the  fare  or  charge  for  each  third  class 
passenger  does  '  not  exceed  id.  for  each  mile 
travelled,'  as  explained  by  2 1  &  22  Vict.  c.  75, 
B.  1  (that  is  the  Farthing  Act).  "  These  tnuns 
fulfil  all  the  conditions  oi  the  cheap  train  enact- 
ments, and  will  have  the  approval  of  the  Board 
of  Trade.  B.  Numerous  other  trains  are  run 
each  way  on  every  week-day  and  Sunday,  which 
take  up  and  set  down  passengers  at  every  station 
on  the  line.  By  these  trains,  passengers  are  con- 
Teyed  at  two  rates  of  fare  only,  described  in  the 
company's  publi^ed  time  books  as  first  and  second 
class  respectively.  No  fare  by  such  trains  is 
less  than  2<f.,  even  between  stations  which  are 
less  than  one  mile  apart.  The  fares  by  these 
trains  are  '  omnibus  fares,'  they  are  not  computed 
by  mileage,  but  are  unifonn  for  various  distances. 
For  the  most  part  between  ntations  within  four 
miles  from  each  other,  the  second-class  fares  ex- 
ceed, and  between  stations  which  are  distant 
more  than  four  miles  from  each  other,  they  do 
not  exceed,  \d,  for  each  mile  travelled.  The 
company  desire  to  have  all  these  tnuns  ap- 
proved aa  *  cheap  trains,*  in  order  that  they  may 
apply  for  remission  of  duty  under  Section  9  of  the 
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Act  7  &  8  Vict.  c.  85.  on  their  receipts  from  the 
conveyance  of  all  those  passengers  who  are  con- 
veyed by  them  at  second-class  fares  not  exceed- 
ing \d.  for  each  mile  travelled.  The  circum- 
stance that  by  a  train  passengers  are  conveyed 
at  two  rates  of  fare  only,  is,  perhaps,  not  to 
be  considered  as  excluding  receipts  fnnn  the 
couTeyance  of  passengers  oy  sucn  train  fixnn 
remission  of  duty.  'Third-class  passengers' 
in  Section  6  of  the  Act  7  &  8  Vict  c.  85,  is  per- 
haps only  equivalent  to,  and  not  a  strict  limita- 
tion of,  *  poorer  class  of  travellers,'  at  the  be^nning 
of  that  clause ;  and  '  third  clas^t '  is  not  found  in 
Section  9.  If  Section  9  he  applicable  only  to 
receipts  from  passengers  who  pay  the  lowest  of 
those  rates  of  fare,  there  would  also  be  a  third 
class  of  carriages  in  all  cheap  trains,  whereby  the 
accommodation  at  present  afforded  in  many  lines 
of  railway  at  low  fares  would  probably  become 
less  liberal.  It  the  trains  last  described  can  be 
regarded  as  *  cheap  trains,'  it  would  seem  to  be 
by  dispensing  with  the  condition  that  they  shall 
take  up  and  set  down  passengers  at  the  prescribed 
fares  at  every  passenger  station,"  (The  Board 
of  Trade  seemed  to  have  seen  the  point  clearly 
there.)  **  But  having  regard  to  the  words  in 
the  6th  section  of  the  Act  7  &  8  Vict.  c.  85, 
*  the  fare  or  charge  for  each  third-class  passenjier 
by  such  train  shall  not  exceed  1  d.  for  each  mile 
travelled;'  and  to  the  exception  from  the  dis- 
pensing power  in  the  8th  section,  of  the  con- 
dition *  as  to  tlie  amount  of  fare  or  charge  for 
each  passenger  by  such  cheap  tnuns,  which  shall 
in  no  case  exceed  the  rates  hereinbefore  in  such 
case  provided  ; '  it  seems  to  be  a  question  whether 
a  nulwa^  company  can  be  entitled  to  remission 
of  duty  in  respect  of  any  of  their  receipts  from 
the  conveyance  of  passengers  by  a  train,  which 
does  not  convey  passengers  at  fares  not  exceeding 
1  d.  for  each  mile,  to  and  from  all  the  stations 
at  which  it  takes  up  and  sets  down  passengers. 
C.  The  company  issue  for  all  their  trains  *  double 
journey  tickets ' "  (  what  we  call  return  tickets) 
*'  which  entitle  the  passenger  to  travel  from  the 
one  to  the  other  of  the  two  stations  designated 
on  the  ticket,  by  any, train  in  one  directitm,  and 
to  return  from  the  fatter  to  the  former  by  any 
train  In  the  other  direction  on  the  same  day. 
'  Double-journey  tickets'  are  not  issued  between 
all  stations,  nor  between  any  two  adjacent  stations ; 
but  in  the  cases  in  which  they  are  issued,  the 
fares  for  the  double  journey  do  not  exceed  1  d. 
for  each  mile  travelled."  I  think  that  the  Com- 
mittee will  understand  the  meaning  of  that. 
The  meaning  of  it  is  this :  that  supposing  there 
are  two  stations  five  miles  apart,  and  the  charge 
would  be,  say,  6  d.  for  the  single  journey,  the 
charge  for  the  return  journey  would  be  only  9  </., 
and  therefore,  that  would  be  4J  d.  each  way  If 
you  divide  it  in  half.  That  is  the  point  which 
is  touched  on  there. 

Mr.  Samudrt. 

138.  It  would  be  10  miles  travelled  for  Qd.'i 
—Quite  so. 

139.  The  meaning  Is  that  if  you  take  the 
journey  in  the  two  directions,  it  comes  within  the 
scope  of  the  Act,  which  requires  it  to  be  within 
\d.  for  every  mile  travelled? — Yes.  Although, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  person  who  paid  for  the 
sii^le  journey  would  pay  6  d.^  and  therefore  the 
tiiird^lass  passenger  going  only  one  way  would 
pay  more  than  1  a. 

b4  140.  That 
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140.  That  is  not  the  case,  is  it,  so  &r  as  the 
Inland  Revenue  ia  concerned,  because  the  com- 
pany have  to  pay  upon  the  money  which  they 
nave  taken,  and  the  money  which  they  have 
taken  is  9  d-  for  10  miles  ? — I  am  speaking  to  the 
Committee  by  the  light  which  the  decisions  of 
the  courts  have  thrown  upon  it.  What  both  the 
courts  have  held  is  tiiis :  that  no  exemption  could 
be  claimed  in  respect  of  the  receipts  from  return 
tickets,  except  in  the  case  of  a  return  ticket 
based  upon  a  single  fare,  which  was  at  a  rate  less 
than  1  if.  a  mile. 

Chairmatu 

.  141.  That  is  to  say  that  the  charge  made  for 
a  return  ticket  does  not  come  within  the  purview 
of  the  Act,  and  that  it  must  be  based  on  the 
single  fare? — That  is  what  the  courts  have  held. 

Mr.  Samuda. 

142.  Would  not  that  be  a  single  ticket  over 
the  entire  journey  out  and  home? — I  think  not; 
they  call  it  a  douhle-joumey  ticket. 

Chairman. 

143.  That  is  to  say,  if  a  man  take  as  ticket 
to  go  the  10  miles,  and  only  pays  9  for  that, 
being  a  return  ticket,  the  company  are  liable 
to  pay  the  duty,  are  the^  not,  according  to 
the  present  decision? — Quite  so;  I  wantra  to 
diow  the  Committee  what  was  the  view  of  the 
Board  of  Tmde  at  this  time.  It  is  not  a  ques- 
tion raised  by  the  Inland  Revenue,  it  was  raised 
by  the  Board  of  Trade.  The  Board  of  Trade, 
themselves,  saw  that  they  had  been  acting  some- 
what laxly  in  this  matter,  and  therefore,  when 
the  North  London  Company  came  to  them  to 
have  their  time-table  approved,  they  looked  a 
little  into  the  question.  There  was  a  doubt 
started  by  some  officer  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
and  they  took  the  opinion  of  the  law  officers. 
Both  the  courts  have  held  that  where  the 
fare  for  the  single  journey  as  between  two 
stations,  is  a  iare  in  excess  of  1  d.  per  mile, 
the  fact  of  the  double-journey  ticket  bringing 
the  two  pourneys  together  within  the  Id.  a 
mile  is  immaterial.  The  case  goes  on  thus: 
'*The  company  desire  to  have  all  their  trains 
approved  as  'cheap  trains,*  in  order  that  ihey 
may  apply  for  remission  of  duty  on  their  receipts 
from  'double-journey  tickets.'  With  regard  to 
'double  journeys,' it  may  be  observed  that  they 
will  frequently  not  be  performed  'at  an  average 
rate  of  speed  of  not  less  than  12  miles  an  hour 
for  the  whole  distance  travelled,  including 
stoppages  *'  (that  is,  out  and  home  again ;  therefore 
the  agreement  here  is  that  you  cannot  consider 
it  as  one  journey  out  and  home,  including  stop- 
pages). "  But  the  Board  of  Trade  can  dispense 
with  the  condition  as  to  the  rate  of  speed;  and 
if  the  stoppages  between  the  two  journeys  cause 
non-fulfilment  of  that  condition,  it  is  by  the  act 
of  the  passenger,  not  by  default  of  the  company. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  seems  to  be  doubtful 
whether  a  train  in  one  direction,  and  another 
train  in  the  opposite  direction,  especially  if  these 
trains  are  not  'cheap  trains*  separately,  can  to- 
gether constitute  a  'cheap  train'  within  ^e  9tii 
section  of  the  Act,  7  &  8  Vict  c.  85"  (it  was 
clearly  two  trains),  "  and  also  whether  the  Board 
of  Trade  can,  in  consideration  of  the  company 
carrying  passengers  at  cheap  fares  from  station 
A.  to  station  B.  and  back,  dispense  with  the  con- 


CAaiVmaR— continued. 

veyance  of  single-jcurney  passengers  by  the 
same  trains  at  cheap  fares  from  station  A.  to 
station  B,and  from  Station  B.  to  station  A.  The 
Board  of  Trade  request  the  favour  of  the  opinion 
of  Her  Majesty's  Solicitor  General*'  (this  secma 
to  have  been  the  case  submitted  to  the  Solicitor 
General J,  "in  consultation  with  the  Attorney 
General  on  the  following  questions:  1.  In  the 
case  of  a  railway  company  who  by  one  train  each 
way,  comply  with  all  the  conditions  of  the  cheap 
train  enactments,  if  the  Board  of  Trade  signify 
their  approval  of  the  hours  of  starting  of  ad- 
ditional trains,  such  as  are  above  described  under 
the  letter  B.,  will  such  additional  trains  be '  cheap 
trains'  within  the  9th  section"  (that  is  the 
exempting  section)  "of  the  Act  7  &  8  Vict, 
c.  85  ?  And  will  the  company  be  entitled 
to  remission  of  duty  upon  their  receipts  from 
the  conveyance  of  all  such  passengers  by 
those  trains  as  are  conveyed  in  one  direction  at 
fares  exceeding  1  d,  for  each  mile  ?*  The  answer 
to  that  I  will  read  with  it:  *'  We  are  of  o]>inion 
that  the  company  are  not  entitled  to  exemption 
from  taxation  in  respect  to  any  of  the  trains 
described  under  the  letter  B.,  or  of  any  of  the 
passengers  conveyed  therein."  Then  Question  2 
IS  this :  "  Can  there  be  remission  of  duty  under 
the  9th  section  of  the  Act  7  &  8  Vict.  c.  85,  on 
receipts  from  •  double-journey  tickets'?  A.  When 
the  tickets  are  used  by  the  passengers  in  a  train 
which  is  not  a  '  cheap  train  *  for  any  passengers 
making  a  '  single  journey  *  only  (B).  If '  double- 
journey'  tickets  are  granted  by  the  company  be- 
tween certain  stations  only,  e.  g.,  between  stations 
more  than  four  miles  apart,  and  the  tickets  are 
used  by  the  passengers  in  trains  which  take  and 
set  down  at  all  stations  on  the  line,  including  those 
less  than  four  miles  apart?"  This  is  the  answer 
to  that :  "  We  are  of  opinion  that  the  companies 
are  not  exempt  from  taxation  on  receipts  from 
'double-journey  tickets*  in  either  of  the  cases 
mentioned.  The  latter  case  appears  to  assume  a 
fraud  upon  the  company,  which  by  proper  mea- 
sures they  could  easily  prevent"  That  is  the 
opinion  of  Sir  Boundefl  Palmer  and  Sir  £obert 
Collier. 

C/iairman. 

144.  That  opinion  has  been  con6rmed,  has  it 
not,  by  the  decisions  of  the  courts  ? — Yes  ;  you 
observe  that  there  is  a  great  deal  that  was  not, 
perhaps,  very  fully  gone  into  there.  That  was 
the  effect  of  the  approval  and  dispensing  power 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  that  has  raised  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  difficulty,  and  perhaps  pro- 
longed the  litigation. 

145.  Practically  the  law  as  it  stands  now  is  as 
the  law  officers  settled  that  it  was,  is  it  not  ? — 
Practically  it  is  so ;  however,  the  solicitors  of  the 
Korth  London  Railway  Company  were  not  satis- 
fied, and  they  took  the  opinion  of  Lord  Cairns 
(then  Sir  Hugh  Cairns),  Mr.  Bovill  (as  he  was 
then),  and  Mr.  J.  H.  Lloyd ;  their  opinion  I  have 
not  got,  but  it  was  in  favour  of  the  company's 
view. 

146.  Was  it  the  same  case  that  was  submitted 
to  the  Law  Officers  of  the  Crown  ? — No,  it  was 
not ;  it  was  a  different  one.  You  are  aware  that 
counsels*  opinion  varies  according  to  the  case 
that  is  put  before  them.  I  wanted  to  show  the 
Committee  how  the  Inland  Beveuue  were  pressed 
inlx>  the  litigation ;  we  could  not  hdp  ourselves. 
There  seems  to  be  a  letter  from  the  Board  of 
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Chairman — continued 

Trade  in  which  they  point  out  that  fact,  and  it  is 
as  follows :  "  1st  October,  1866.  Sir,— With 
my  letter  to  you  after  the  24th  of  May  last,  rela- 
tive to  cheap  tnun  arrangements  of  the  Korth 
London  Btulway  Company,  there  was  sent  hy 
the  direction  of  the  Lords  of  the  Committee  of 
Privy  Council  for  Trade,  for  the  information  of 
the  Board  of  Inland  Bevenue,  a  cop^  of  a  case 
stated  by  this  department  for  the  opuuon  of  the 
then  Law  Officers  of  the  Crown  (Sir  B.  Palmer 
and  Sir  B.  P.  Collier),  and  of  their  opinion 
thereon,  and  also  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  the 
Board  of  Trade  to  the  North  London  Bail  way 
Company,  founded  on  that  opinion." 

147.  Did  you  take  another  opinion  from  the 
law  officers? — In  July  there  was  a  chanse  of 
Government,  and  there  were  new  law  officers, 
who  were  Sir  Hugh  Cairns  and  Sir  William 

'  Bovill,  who  gave  the  opinion  to  which  I  formerly 
referred;  and  that  is  what  made  Uie  matter  a 
little  more  interesting  than  it  would  otherwise 
have  been.  The  Bom  of  Trade,  in  consequence 
of  having  had  laid  before  them  the  case  and  the 
opinion  of  Sir  Hugh  Cairns,  and  Sir  William 
Bovill,  and  Mr.  Llovd,  thought  it  necessary  to 
lay  the  opinion  of  the  late  law  officers,  as  I  will 
now  call  them,  Sir  Boundell  Palmer  and  Sir 
Bobert  ColUer,  before  the  new  law  officers.  Sir 
Hugh  Curiu  and  Sir  WiUiam  Bovill. 

148.  What  was  the  result  of  their  opinion  ? — 
The  result  was  that,  notwithstanding  the  fact  of 
the  preceding  law  officers'  opinion,  they  still 
thought  the  matter  was  a. matter  of  doubt  which 
ought  to  be  determined  by  a  court  of  law,  and 
that  it  would  be  advisable  for  the  Board  of 
Trade  to  coincide,  so  as  to  give  their  ap- 
proval in  such  a  manner  as  would  brine  -  tEft 
whole  subject  best  before  the  courts,  I  trunk  I 
am  stating  sufficiently  the  substance  of  the 
opinion.  I  ma^  say  that  there  was  a  great  deal 
<n  communication  between  the  Board  of  Inland 
Bevenue  and  the  Board  of  Trade  during  the 
four  years  between  1866  and  1870.  The  great 
object,  so  far  as  I  was  concerned  (and  I  was  mixed 
up  in  most  of  it),  was  to  avoid  tlie  litigation,  and 
it  possible  to  ^et  such  a  form  of  approval  given  by 
the  Board  of  Trade  as  would  really  apply  to 
onlv  the  particular  trains  to  which  the  exemption 
under  the  Act  ought  to  have  applied,  and  to  go 
no  further.  But  the  fact  was  tnat  ^ey  gave  a 
general  approval,  and  it  was  alleged  that  the 
general  approval  was  an  apjooval  under  their 
mspensing  power  under  Section  8.  As  the  Com- 
mittee are  aware,  that  dispensing  power  could 
only  be  exercised  in  consideration  of  some  other 
benefit  given ;  and  therefore  it  was  a  special  dis- 
pensing power,  if  I  may  say  so ;  they  had  no 
power  to  dispense,  unless  they  got  a  quid  pro 
ouo.  Therefore  what  I  always  midntained  was 
this :  that  this  general  approval  given  by  the 
Board  of  Trade  (a  stamp  being  put  on  the  time- 
table outside  the  Dook^  was  cleany  no  dispensing 
approval,  so  ia.T  as  tne  approval  siven  by  the 
Board  Trade  was  concerned,  imatever  Uieir 
power  might  be  with  respect  to  die  stoppins 
at  every  station.  I  have  always  advised  (and 
both  the  courts  have  affirmed  it,  especially  the 
House  of  Lords)  that  the  Board  of  Tr*de  have 
no  such  dispensing  power ;  and  tlutt  aMUouBg 
that  they  had  such  a  dispensing  power,  tibey 
should  not  have  left  it  to  the  nulway  compuii^s 
to  say  that  that  which  was  apparently  the 
exercise  of  a  general  power  was  in  fact  the 
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exercise  of  a  dispensing  power.  At  last  the  form 
of  the  approval  was  altered,  and  the  form  of  the 
approval  was  this,  so  far  as  my  recollection 
goes :  The  approval  was  general  of  the  hours 
of  arrival  and  departure  without  prejudice  to  any 
question  as  to  the  duty  chai^eable  upon  the 
receipts  by  that  train.  I  have  here  the  three 
forms.  In  1870,  the  form  was  by  a  stamp  being 
put  upon  the  book. 

Mr.-  Samuda. 

149.  What  does  that  stamp  mean  ?— It  means 
approved  by  the  Board  of  Trade. 

150.  Does  it  apply  to  every  train  that  is  within 
the  book? — Every  tnun  wlucii  the  parties  pre- 
senting it  had  marked  within  a  red  line,  and  tnen 
''approved"  was  put  upon  the  stamp  outside. 
Every  train  inserted  in  red  is  meant  to  be  free 
from  charges  of  duty ;  the  approval  gave  them  the 
risht  of  claiming  a  remission,  or  at  all  events  a 
colourable  right,  otherwise  they  would  have  had 
none  at  all ;  and  we  should  have  had  the  simple 
answer  not  approved."  I  was  about  to  read 
the  forms  of  apj^oval  which  were  ^ven  in  1870, 
1873,  and  1874,  just  to  show  the  different  modes 
in  which  the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Trade  had 
been  given.  It  was  upon  my  instance  that  this 
form  of  approval  was  given,  because  I  said :  "  Do 
not  let  the  question  be^ejudiced  by  giving  too 
strong  an  approval."  The  form  of  approval  in 
1873  was  this:  "Sir, — I  am  directed  by  the 
Board  of  Trade  to  convey  to  you  their  approval 
of  the  hours  of  arrival  luod  departure  upon  the 

Bailway  marked  m  red  ink  in  the 
company's  time-tables  for  ,  forwarded 

in  triplicate  to  this  office,  one  copy  of  which  is 
returned  herewith."  In  1873,  there  was  no  "  ap- 
proved" stamp  upon  the  baclc,  but  some  gentle- 
man in  the  Board  of  Trade  wrote  "  received,"  to 
show  that  the  time-table  had  been  before  them. 

Chairman* 

151.  Were  they  different  forms  of  the  same- 
thing? — There  was  no  actual  approval  at  all  in 

1873. 

Mr.  Samuda. 

152.  I  suppose  that  after  the  time-tables  were 
received,  the  trains  that  were  pointed  out  in  the 
book  were  remitted  from  dut^  ? — Only  so  far  as 
ih&y  stopped  at  every  station ;  the  hours  of 
amval  and  departure  only  were  sanctioned. 

153.  Did  tmit  apply  to  more  than  one  per  day  ? 
— ^Yes;  there  is  no  restriction  as  to  the  number 
of  Parliamentary  trains.  In  fact,  I  may  mention, 
en  passantt  that  one  railway,  I  think,  the  London, 
Tift  mry,  and  Southend,  is  a  railway  most  of 
whose  trains  stop  at  evetr  station ;  and  it  has 
competition  from  Southend  vrith  the  steam-boat. 

*  The  effect  of  tlmt  is,  that  the  first,  second,  and 
third  class  fares  are  all  exempt  from  dutv,  be- 
cause they  are  all  under  one  penny.  That  is 
perfectly  contrary  to  the  intention  of  the  Act  of 
Parliament,  in  my  humble  judgment. 

Chairman, 

lo4.  The  effect  of  the  trains  stopping  at  every 
station  must  be  rather  inconvenient  lor  people 
living  on  that  line,  I  should  think,  who  want  to 
get  up  to  London  or  home  quickly  ? — There  are 
some  ^t  trains  no  doubt  at  certain  hours  of  the 
day.  Now,  I  will  refer  the  Committee  to  Mr, 
Lowe's  financial  statement  in  1870.    His  propo- 
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sitioii}  as  I  dare  Bay  the  Committee  will  remember, 
was  to  take  3  per  cent. 

Mr.  Maedonald* 

155.  Mr.  Gladstone's  was  to  take  3^  per  cent» 
and  Mr.  Lowers  was  to  take  3  per  cent  ? — ^Yes ; 
I  am  now  going  to  read  from  Volume  200  of 
Hansard,  page  1637.  My  impression  is  that  it 
is  very  poBsiole  that  if  Mr.  Lowe  had  proposed 
2^  per  cent,  or  2  per  cent.,  at  that  time,  the 
railway  companies  would  have  accepted  it,  but 
that  3  per  cent,  the  railway  companies  would  not 
accept. 

Chairman* 

156.  What  was  the  revenue  from  railways  in 
1670  ?^]t  was  495,000/. 

157.  "Whatisit  now?— It  is  743,000  i,  because 
it  has  risen  in  consequence  of  thp  operation  of 
the  decision  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer.  Mr. 
Lowe  said :  "  I  now  tnm  to  the  subject  of 
railways^  from  which  a  considerable  revenue, 
amountiDg  to  4y5,000 1,  ia  derived ;  being  a 
means  ot  locomotion  they  have  some  right  that 
their  cluras  should  be  placed  in  some  degree  on 
a  level  with  those  other  interests  connected  with 
locomotion,  in  whose  case  taxation  was  remitted 
last  year."  Of  counie  that  is  referring  to 
^2  &  33  Viot.  c.  14,  which  repealed  all  the 
duties,  except  what  I  mav  call  the  sumptuary 
duties  upon  carriages  and  norses. 

158.  They  are  taken  off  now,  are  they  not?— 
They  are  taken  off  horses,  but  not  off  carrii^s. 
Omnibuses  pay  two  guineas  to  the  Inland  Re- 
venue, and  2  h  towai^s  the  Police  Fund.  Th«i 
Mr.  Lowe  goes  on :  "I  cannot  consent  that  they 
ahould  be  entirely  put  on  ^e  same  level,  because 
they  enjoy  a  certain  qualified  kind  of  monthly." 
(This  is  the  first  time  that  the  question  of  mono- 
poly enters  upon  it.)  The  tax  levied  upon  rail- 
ways is  5  per  cent  on  passengers ;  there  being 
an  exemption  in  favour  en  thintdaas  passengers, 
who  are  conveyed  in  trains  approved  of  by  the 
Board  of  Tradv,  running  once  a  day  and  stopping 
at  every  station.  This  is  a  duty  which  it  is  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  to  coUect  I  find  that  the 
gross  receipts  from  all  the  nulways  in  England, 
for  the  year  1869,  were  a  little  more  than 
38,000,000  /.  This  was  divided  into  23,000,000/. 
for  goods,  and  15,000,000  /.  for  passengers.  Now 
it  seems  to  me  to  be  unjust,  in  taxing  railways, 
to  pick  out  a  particular  class  of  traffio.  I  do  not 
see  why  a  tax  should  be  pnt  on  passengers, 
except  to  enforce  the  regulations  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  and  I  think  it  would  be  better  to  tax  the 
traffic  as  a  whole.  We  propose,  therefore  to 
abolish  the  5  /.  per  cent  duty,  and  the  exemp- 
tion, leavingthe  Act  to  be  enforced  by  the  Board 
of  Trade.  The  matter  will  require  a  good  deal 
of  consideration ,  for  I  regret  to  say  there  is  also 
alitigation  between  the  Inland  Revenue  Depart- 
ment and  the  railways  as  to  their  compliance 
with  that  Act.  But  the  effect  of  taxing  the 
whole  gross  traffic  by  railway,  putting  on  1  per 
cent,  would  be  that  I  diould  receive,  instead  of 
494,000  as  I  do  now,  a  revenue  of  387,000/., 
being  a  remission  of  107,000/.  This  remission 
will,  of  course,  act  differently  upon  different 
railways,  according  as  their  principal  traffic  con- 
sists of  passengers  or  of  goods.  The  neater 
number  of  railways  would  be  benefited.  Taking 
the  railways  whose  receipts  annually  exceed 
1,000,000/.,  I  find  that  the  Great  Eastern,  the 


CAairman— oontmued. 

Great  Western,  the  North  Western,  the  South 
Eastern,  and  the  London  and  Brighton  would  be 
among  those  which  would  be  benefited,  while 
the  Caledonian,  the  Midland,  and  the  Nor^ 
Eastern  would  lose  something  by  the  change. 
On  the  whole,  I  believe  it  would  be  a  fair  way 
of  collecting  the  tax,  and  it  is  only  just  to  do 
something  towards  remitting  the  taxation  on 
railways,  and  placing  them  on  a  level  with  other 
locomotive  interests.  Then  he  is  asked :  "  Will 
this  change  be  immediate  ? "  And  he  says : 
Yes,  I  should  think  so.  I  still  have  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  surplus  to  deal  with."  Then 
he  goes  to  other  subjects;  but  I  need  not  tell 
you  that  the  change  did  not  take  place  at  alL 

159.  He  did  not  press  it? — He  did  not  press 
it,  and  the  reason  why  he  did  not  press  it,  I 
believe,  was  that  there  was  a  return  called  for* 
from  the  railway  companies  which  £  hold  in  my 
hand,  and  ^at  return  showed  that  it  would 
operate  prejudicially  to  several  nulways,  and 
therefore  the  matter  dropped. 

160.  That  is  to  say,  the  passen^r  lines  would 
receive  a  benefit  at  the  expense  ot  the  others  ? — 
Yes. 

161.  You  said,  did  you  not,  that  if  the  propo- 
mtion  made  by  Mr.  Lowe  hod  been  2  per  cent, 
you  thought  it  would  have  been  accepted? — I 
think  it  would  have  been  accepted. 

Mr.  Samuda* 

162.  You  are  speaking  now  of  passengers  onlri 
are  you  not  ? — I  mean  2  per  cent,  upon  the  whole 
receipts. 

163.  But  I  understood  you  to  say,  that  his  pro- 
posal was  for  1  per  cent  on  the  total  receipts  ? — 
Yes ;  his  proposition  was  1  per  cent,  upon  the 
total  receipts,  or  3  per  cent  upon  thejpassenger 
receipts.  Bnt  in  tiie  case  of  the  Tafif  Vale  Rail- 
way, for  instance,  of  whidi  nearlj  all  or  six- 
aerenths  of  the  receipts  are  derived  from  mineral 
tnffio,  it  would  have  fallen  very  heavily. 

Lord  Cfavd  Hamilton. 

164.  They  pay  nothing  at  all  at  present,  do 
they? — Only  5  per  cent  upon  their  passenger 
traffic,  whatever  it  is. 

Chairman. 

165.  You  say  that  vou  have  reason  to  believe 
thet  if  2  per  cent  had  oeen  proposed  to  be  levied 
upon  passenger  traffic,  it  would  have  been  accepted 
bj  the  railway  companies  ? — That  is  my  iinpre»- 
sion  at  this  distance  of  time.  I  saw  Mr.  Lowe 
about  it,  and  he  thought  that  nothing  below  3  per 
cent  coold  be  imposed  ;  because  he  said  that  be 
could  not  stand  the  loss  of  the  duty,  which  would 
Imve  been  considerable. 

166.  At  that  time  the  strict  law  had  not  been 
'carried  out,  had  it  ? — The  strict  law  had  not  been 
carried  out  at  that  time ;  in  fact,  I  think  it  was 
not  until  two  or  three  years  afterwards  that  any 
railway  companies  came  to  terms  with  the  Inland 
Revenue  Department ;  I  think  that  it  was  in 
1872. 

Mr.  Sawa^* 

167.  Id  1875  there  is  a  great  jump ;  bow  do 
you  aeooont  for  that  ? — It  was  because  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Court  of  Exchequer  was  in  July  1874. 

168.  If  Mr.  Lowe  had  succeeded  in  carrying 
his  3  per  cent  he  would  only  have  got  350,000/. 
instead  of  his  500,000/. ;  whereas,  as  the  law  is 
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now  carriod  oat  under  the  decision  of  the  House 
of  liOrds,  he  would  have  got  more  than  his 
500,000  /.  ?— No  doubt 

Chairman, 

169.  Could  you  insist  upon  arrears? — 1  have 
no  doubt  that  we  could  have  inBisted  upon  ar- 
rears from  the  date  of  the  claim,  but  I  think  not 
before  1866,  or  i>ossibIy  a  later  date;  from  the 
moment  we  claimed  distinctly,  and  where  the 
court  affirmed  that  we  were  right  in  claiming, 
then  we  could  have  claimed  the  arrears ;  but  the 
Board  of  Inland  Revenue  never  for  a  moment 
thought  of  opening  our  mouths  so  wide  as  that ; 
in  fact,  when  they  did  open  their  mouths,  they 
shut  them  again  very  closely. 

170.  You  made  no  claim  for  arrears  then? — 
At  first  we  did.  The  moment  we  claimed,  they 
ought  to  have  come  tn,  and  paid  according  to  our 
claim,  80  said  the  two  courta.  For  instalice,  the 
South  Eastern  Railway  Company  did  this :  Sir 
Edward  Watkin  came  to  me,  I  thmk,  in  1871,  on 
behalf  of  the  South  Eastern  Comuany,  the  Man- 
chester, Sheffield,  and  Lincolnsuire  Company, 
and  the  Metropolitan  Company.  We  had  com- 
menced litigation  against  the  Metropolitan  Com- 
]>any  as  weU  as  (wainst  the  North  London  Com- 
pany, and  Sir  £dward  Watkin  said;  **I  do  not 
want  to  have  any  litigation ;  if  you  can  show  me 
that  your  reading  of  the  law  is  correct,  we  will 
cora6  to  terms  witn  you,  and  make  our  time-tables 
accord  with  the  law,  and  {jay  the  duty."  And 
consequentlv  he  settled  the  question  as  respects 
the  South  Eastern  Company,  and  of  course  with 
the  other  two  railways  with  which  he  is  connected. 
Therefore  those  riulwaya  began  to  pay  in,  I  think, 
1872,  according  to  our  Inland  Bevenue  view  of 
the  law.  One  or  two  other  railway  companies 
did  the  same.  The  only  difficulty  which  I  ever 
had  in  giving  up  the.  arrears  was  this,  tbAt  in 
giving  u])  the  arrears,!  was  rather  hard  upon  the 
railway  companies  who  had  come  to  terms  with 
me ;  aiid  that  took  a  rather  ugly  complexi<m 
afterwards.  We  were  obliged  to  make  a  little 
repayment  to  Sir  Edward  Watkin  in  respect  to 
the  South  Eastern  Company,  though  not  so  much 
as  he  asked ;  but  I  feit  and  advised  thd  Board 
that  tiiat  company  was  placed  in  a  position  which 
their  own  (I  thought)  proper  view  of  tiie  matter 
had  led  them  inta 

171.  What  were  the  main  subjects  of  Htigadon 
with  the  Nmrth  liondon  Company?—  The  main 
point  was  our  ri^ht  to  the  duty  in  the  eaee  of 
non*8topping  trains. 

Mr.  Macdojuild, 

172.  Vou  aay  that  you  restored  a  certain  sum 
of  money  to  Sir  Edward  Watkin  that  he  had 
paid ;  did  vou  reatore  that  because  yo«  wtte 
obliged  to  do  80  by  law ;  having  exacted  some- 
thinw  beyond  what  you  had  a  legal  right  to  ? — 
^o^ing ;  and  Sir  Edward  Watkin  did  not  put  it 
upon  that  ground. 

173.  And  you  restored  it  to  him  because  other 
companies  did  not  fulfil  their  legal  oUigations? 
— Yes,  I  wiU  honestly  state  to  you  the  real 
ground ;  it  was  not  put  forward  that  he  bad  any 
right  to  the  return  on  account  of  the  money 
havii^  been  illegally  paid  by  the  railway  com- 
pany ;  but  he  put  it  upon  this  ground,  and  upon 
this  ground  only ;  he  uud, "  We  are  a  competang 
company  with  the  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover 
Company,  and  the  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover 
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Company  have  held  you  at  armslength ;  we 
have  been  payii^  upon  the  Ramsgate  and  Mar- 

Site  traffic  while  the  London,  Chatham,  and 
over  have  not,  and  therefore  we  think  that  you 
ought  to  remit  to  us  the  duty  which  you  have 
taken  of  us  in  respect  of  that  quick  cheap  traffic 
to  Ramsgate  and  Alargate,  which  we  did  not  pay 
you  before  1872,  but  which,  in  consequence  of 
your  pressure,  I  agreed  to  pay  you  for  subsequent 
years ;  we  think  that  you  ought  to  make  us  a 
return."  The  claim  was  about  3,000  /.  or  4,0U0 
but  what  was  ultimately  paid  back  to  him,  1 
think,  was  about  900/.,  or  between  that  and 
1,000/. 

Chairman. 

1 74.  Then  you  put  upon  the  same  footing  those 
who  had  come  to  terms  with  you,  and  those 
against  whom  you  had  succeeded  by  law  ? — So 
far  as  we  could  ;  it  was  only  in  the  case  of  the 
South  Eastern  Compaiiy  tluit  the  question  waa 
really  raised ;  of  course,  it  waa  a  very  difficult 
thing,  and  you  could  «nly  do  it  by  rule  of  thumb. 
The  points  were  ( 1 )  the  right  to  duty  in  the  case 
of  non-stopping  trains ;  (2)  the  right  to  duty  for 
season  tickets ;  and  (.S)  the  ri^t  to  duty  in  the 
case  of  workmen's  tickets. 

Mr.  Samuda. 

175.  Axe  those  generally  weekly  tickets? — 
They  are.  The  fourth  pmnt  is  the  right  to  duty 
in  the  case  of  return  tickets,  in  the  case  where 
the  single  fare  is  above  1  a  mile.  There 
was  a  question  whieh  was  ver^  much  argued 
dnring  ue  wh6U  of  the  diseussious,  which  was 
the  question  of  the  character  of  the  approval  of 
the  Board  of  Trade,  and  the  right  of  tiie  Board 
of  Trade  to  dispense.  But  I  do  not  think  that  I 
need  go  into  that,  because  the  Committee  are 
fully  aware  of  what  the  point  there  was ;  and 
now  there  is  no  difference  of  opinion  about  it 
There  was  this  further  point  in  the  case  of  the 
Jforth  London  Company,  that  there  were  no 
third-class  carriages  at  all,  that  they  were  all 
first  and  second  cmss  passengers ;  that  point  was, 
of  course,  taken  in  the  in&rmation,  and  it  waa 
considerabbr  pressed  by  our  oounse^  Sir  Henry 
James,  before  the  Court  of  Exchequer.  It  was 
decided  against  the  Crown,  whether  rightly  or 
wrongly  is  very  immaterial ;  it  applied  only  to  a 
very  few  rulways.  We  did  not  have  a  cross 
appeal  upon  that  subject.  I  considered  ike 
matter,  Vut  it  was  thought  better  that  we  should 
not  have  one  before  we  went  into  the  House  of 
Lords.  Sir  Henry  James  was  rather  angry  with 
me  that  we  had  no  appeal. 

176.  There  may  have  been  some  good  reason 
for  it ;  but  does  it  make  any  diffisrence  whatever 
whether  you  have  a  second  or  a  tiiitd  class,  be- 
cause the  Cheap  Trains  Act  does  not  call  them 
third-clam  passengers  ? — Tt  does  everywhere, 
except  in  the  exemptipn  section ;  the  section  con- 
taining the  obligation  calls  them  by  two  terms, 
"the  poorer  class  of  passengers,**  and"  the  third- 
class  passengers.** 

CknrmaH, 

177.  The  effect  of  that  wonld  be  simply  to 
prevent  people  having  the  best  accommodation, 
and  to  give  them  the  worst  accommodation,  would 
it  not  ? — I  do  not  think  that  lliat  would  really 
be  the  ^feet,  because  I  think  it  is  rather  bene- 
ficial, putting  the  penny  out  of  the  question  for  ^ 
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a  moment.  I  think  that  the  lowest  of  three  fares 
IB  likely  to  be  lower  than  the  lower  of  two  fares. 

Air.  Samuda. 

178.  I  faU  to  see  the  logic  of  that  at  all.  I  do 
not  think  that  it  is  likelv  to  be  so  low.  It  would 
occur  to  me  that  for  every  different  class  that^ou 
have,  you  must  carry  so  much  more  dead  weight 
in  proiwrtion  to  your  profitable  weight ;  and 
consequently  you  could  not  carry  them  so  cheaply ; 
would  not  that  be  so? — Supposing,  as  is  the  case 
with  most  nulway  companies*  that  they  have  a 
maximum  toll  which  they  may  charge  for  first* 
class  passengers  of,  sayStf. ;  for  the  second-class 
passengers,  2  d. ;  and  for  the  third-class  passen- 
gers, 1  d. ;  and  supposing  that  they  then  dropped 
their  third-class  passengers  and  carried  only  first 
and  second-class  passengers,  the  lowest  of  the 
three  fares  would  be  lower  than  the  lower  of  the 
two  fares. 

179.  But  supposing  that  they  drop  the  second 
class,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Midland  Company,  it 
evidently  comes  to  this:  that  if  it  is  cheaper  to 
have  only  two  classes  instead  of  three  (and  I  think 
there  is. no  doubt  that  it  is  cheaper),  it  makes  no 
difference  to  die.  intention  o£  the  Act  whetJier  the 
passengers  who  travel  by  the  second  of  the  two 
classes  are  called  second-class  passengers  or  third- 
class  passengers?  —  The  Midland  Company  in 
fact  have  the  three  classes,  because  they  nave 
the  Pulman,  and  the  first  class,  and  the  third 
dass ;  so  that  jHractically  it  is  three  dasses. 

Chairman. 

180.  What  is  the  next  historical  step  in  Tela- 
tlon  to  this  matter? — Then  I  come  to  the  decitton 
of  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  on  tiie  6th  of  July 
1874,  and  I  think  that  it  would  be  perhaps  con- 
venient if  each  member  of  the  Committee  had  a 
copy  of  that  decision. 

Lord  Claud  Hamilton, 

181.  Is  it  not  the  deciuou  of  the  House  of 
Lords  that  should  govern  us,  and  not  the  decision 
of  the  Court  of  Exchequer? — No  doubt;  there 
is  only  one  point  of  difference  between  the  two. 

Cftoirmoii. 

182.  Will  you  shortly  state  the  effect  of  the 
dedsions  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer  and  of  the 
House  of  Lords  upon  the  three  points  which  you 
have  mentioned  ? — The  declarations  at  the  end 
of  the  judgment  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  I 
think,  snow  it  tolerably  clearly : — "  Declare  that 
every  train  running  from  <me  end  to  the  other 
the  fine  between  Broad-street  Station  and  Poplar 
Station,or  between  Broad-street  Station  and  Chalk 
Farm,  Kichmond  or  Kew  Bridge,  or  between 
other  terminal  stations  in  the  derendant*6  system 
of  railway,  and  conveying  passengers  to  and  from 
such  terminal  and  every  immediate  ordinanr  pas- 
senger station  at  fares  not  exceeding  the  Parlia- 
mentary rate,  and  complying  with  the  several 
other  conditions  mentioned  in  the  sixth  section  of 
the  Cheap  Trains  Act,  so  far  as  they  have  not 
been  properly  dispensed  with  by  the  Board  of 
Trade,  ought  to  be  considered  a  cheap  train 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Cheap  Trains  Act, 
notwithstanding  there  may  be  no  tnird-class  car- 
riages in  such  train.  Declare  that  the  fares  of 
passengers  by  such  cheap  trains  are  entitled  to 
exemption  from  duty,  if  tliey  do  not  exceed  the 
Parliamentary  rate,  whether  the  tickets  issued  to 
them  are  second  or  third  class."  (I  might  say 
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first,  seccHid,  and  third  class.)  Declare  that 
such  exemption  is  not  lost  by  such  passengers 
being  required,  for  the  convenience  of  traffic,  to 
move  at  any  particular  station  from  one  such 
cheap  train  to  another,  provided  there  is  no  un- 
reasonable detention  at  such  station  so  as  to  re- 
duce the  speed  at  which  such  passengers  travel 
below  the  minimum  speed  rejjuired  by  the  Act." 
(We  allowed  a  break  in  the  journey,  and  we  did 
not  contest  that  at  all.  That  was  dealt  with  very 
much  before  the  House  of  Lords.)  "  Declare 
that  no  train  ou^ht  to  be  considered  a  cheap  train 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Act,  whether  approved 
by  the  Board  of  Trade  as  a  cheap  train  or  not, 
which  does  not  stop  at  every  intermediate  ordi- 
nary passenger  station,  and  which  does  not  con- 
vey some  class  of  passengers  to  and  from  every 
station  at  fares  not  excee^ng  the  Parlia- 
mentary rate ;  and  that  no  exemption  ought 
to  be  allowed  in  respect  of  the  i&rkB  of  tiie 
passengers  by  any  such  train,  notwithstanding 
such  ^res  may  not  exceed  the  Parliamentary 
rate.  Declare  that  the  fares  received  for  return 
tickets  are  not  exempt  from  duty,  unless  the  fiures 
that  would  be  charged  to  the  same  class  of  pas- 
sengers for  the  sin^e  journey  over  the  same  dis- 
tance would  not  exceed  the  Parliamentary  rate.** 
The  workman  is  not  allowed  to  can^  any  lug- 
^ge ;  No  luggage  allowed"  is  written  upon 
uie  workman's  ticket;  apart  from  the  tickets 
beine  in  the  nature  of  season  ti<^ets.  Then  the 
last  declaration  is:  **  Declare  that  the  fares  re- 
ceived for  workmen's  tickets  under  the  exist- 
ing arrangements,  are  not  exempt  from  dutf ,  and 
then  direct,  in  case  the  parties  differ,  which  peiv 
haps  they  may  not  do,  an  inquiry  as  prayed  in 
the  third  paragraph  of  the  prayer,  r^ard  being 
had  to  the  above  declarataon."  Tlut  is  the 
whole  of  the  declarations,  and  that  has  been 
affirmed. 

Mr.  Samuda. 

183.  You  stated,  did  you  not,  that  there  was 
one  point  which  was  not  affirmed  ? — The  whole 
was  affirmed,  but  iheratio decidendi  was  different. 
They  arrived  at  the  same  conclunon  by  a  dif- 
ferent mode.  That  was  as  respects  the  Uiird  of 
those  conditims  which  very  much  attracted  the 
honourable  Member's  attention ;  that  is  to  say, 
the  condition  with  respect  to  stopping  if  re- 
quired. They  dealt  with  that,  uid  they  said 
that  it  did  not  affect  the  body  of  the  clause. 
Both  courts  held  that,  but  the  Court  of  Ex- 
chequer sud  this, "  Wishing  to  give  a  meaning 
to  the  whole  of  the  Act,  we  lUnk  that  that  ap- 
plies to  the  stations  at  which  tiiere  may  be  stop- 
ple by  signals,  or  stations  which  a  private 
gentleman  has  caused  to  be  placed  near  Jus 
uidge,"  w  something  to  that  effect. 

Chairman* 

184.  Was  there  any  meaning  attached  to  the 

words  **  if  required  "  / — I  think  not. 

185.  If  a  passenger  wanted  to  be  put  down  or 
to  get  up,  it  would  be  a  monstrous  tning,  would 
it  not,  that  he  should  not  have  the  right  to  get 
into  or  out  of  a  train  at  a  station  ? — It  was  held 
that  they  must  stop  at  every  stopping  station. 

186.  But  supposing  that  th«re  was  a  case  where 
no  one  wanted  to  get  down  and  nobody  wanted 
to  get  in,  what  then  ? — Of  course  they  might  run 
through  then. 

187.  Do  they  state  that  that  would  be  so? — I 
will  read  what  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  Lwd 

Ilatherley 
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Chairman — continued. 

Hatherley  say,  who  both  of  them  go  into  that 
point.  At  page  10  the  Lord  Chancellor  says, 
m  his  judgement : — "  The  third  condition  is, 
'such  trains  shall  if  required  take  up  and  set 
down  passengers  at  every  passenger  station  which 
it  shall  pass  on  the  line.'  Now,  my  Lords,  if 
that  were  to  be  applied  to  those  occasional 
stations  "  (that  is,  referring  to  thejtidgment  in 
the  Court  of  Exchequer),  "  those  stations  where 
there  was  an  obligation  to  stop  by  signal,  or 
where  there  was  a  stopping  for  the  purpose  of  a 
market  only,  the  question  would  naturally  arise, 
why  should  there  oe  a  power  given  to  thlB  Board 
of  Trade  to  dispense  with  tihe  duty  of  stopping, 
if  required,  at  those  stations,  more  than  any 
other  stations?  Why  should  a  working  man 
wanting  to  go  to  one  of  these  places  where  the 
train  stops  only  on  the  occasion  of  a  market 
day,  be  at  the  arhitrium  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
as  to  whether  he  had  a  right  to  be  set  down  at 
that  station  or  not  ?  It  appears  to  me,  my  Lords, 
that  that  would  be  a  very  strange  and  forced  con- 
struction. Therefore,  my  Lords,  taking  those 
£rst  three  conditions,  I  have  arrived  at  ^e  con- 
clusion that  it  is  o  priori^  in  the  highest  degree, 
improbable  that  any  one  of  them  would  nave 
been  intended  to  be  left  open  to  be  dispensed 
with  by  the  Board  of  Trade.  With  to 
the  third  condition,  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  that 
it  could  be  intended  to  be  dispensed  with  iT  it 
refers  to  those  occasional  stations  which  I  have 
mentioned ;  still  more,  if  it  refers,  as  according  to 
its  natural  construction  the  words  would  appear 
to  refer,  to  every  passenger  station  along  th^ 
line." 

188.  Was  there  any  decision  given,  or  was 
there  any  observation  made  deiding  with  the 
point,  whether  it  was  necessary  that  the  train 
ahoold  stop,  whether  it  waa  required  or  not  ? — 
There  was  no  dedsion  at  all  on  that  point ;  and 
my  impression  is  that  if  you  look  at  the  body  of 
Section  6,  before  you  come  to  the  conditions  at 
all,  ^ou  will  see  that  the  obligation  is  only  to 
provide  for  the  conveyance  of  the  third-class 

fassengers  to  and  from  every  station.  Therefore 
say  wat  if  there  is  no  passenger  to  get  out  or 
be  token  up,  provisicm  is  adequately  made  with- 
out stopmng. 

189.  vVhat  I  want  to  know  is,  whether  they 
liave  gone  so  far  as  to  say  that  there  should  be 
absolutely  a  physical  stoppage? — No. 

190.  Therefore,  it  would  depend  entirely, 
would  it  not.  upon  whether  the  passengera  wanted 
to  get  in  or  out  ?— Except  so  far  as  the  first  de- 
claration in  the  judgment  in  the  Court  of  Ex- 
chequer is  concerned,  which  I  think  you  will  see 
■confines  the  right  of  exemption  from  duty  to 
those  trains  which  stop  at  every  station. 

191.  Can  you  fix  upon  any  portion  of  either 
of  those  jadginents  which  settles  that  point  de- 
cisively ? — The  first  declaration  in  the  Uourt  of 
Exchequer  declares,  "  That  eveiy  train  running 
from  one  end  to  the  other  of  the  line  between 
Broad-street  Station  and  Poplar  Station,  or  be- 
tween Broad-street  and  ChalK  Farm,  Bichmond 
or  Kew  Bridge,  or  between  other  terminal  sta- 
tions in  the  defendants*  system  of  railway^  and 
conveying  passengers  to  and  from  such  terminal, 
and  every  intermediate  ordinary  passenger  sta- 
tion, at  fares  not  exceeding  the  Parliamentary 
rate,"  and  so  on,  is  to  be  considered  a  cheap  train. 
It  does  not  meet  the  case  ';  but  I  think  that  Lord 
Hatherley,  in  his  judgment,  meets  it. 

0.91.' 


Mr.  Samuda. 

J  92.  Lord  Hatherley  treats  of  the  nature  of 
the  station,  does  he  not,  and  not  of  the  necessity 
of  stopping  at  a  recognised  station  if  nobody 
wants  to  get  in  or  to  get  out  ? — ^^Quite  so. 

Chairman. 

193.  That  then  is  the 'State  of  the  law  upon 
this  subject  at  the  present  time? — That  is  the 
state  of  tlie  law  now  ;  and  I  have  very  little 
more  to  trouble  the  Committee  with.  Upon  the 
decision  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  which  was 
upon  the  6tii  of  July  1874,  the  railway  companies 
all  came  in  to  make  arrangements  with  us  as  to 
the  new  system  of  accounting  which  that  decision 
would  render  necessary,  and  the  payment  of 
duty.  The  first  companies  that  came  were  the 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  and  the  Manchester, 
ShefiSeld,  and  Lincolnshire  Companies;  they 
came  within  a  few  days  after  the  decision.  Sir 
Edward  Watkin  represented  the  Manchester, 
Sheffield,  and  Lincolnshire  Company,  and  Mr. 
Thorley  represented  the  Lancashire  and  York- 
shire Company.  I  hold  in  my  hand  Sir  Edward 
Waikm*s  memorandum^  which  was  drawn  up 
after  communication  with  me.  You  will  see  that 
between  the  date  of  the  decision  of  the  6th  of 
Jidy  and  the  -date  of  this  memorandum,  which 
was  the  Uth  of  September,  the  Board  of  In- 
land Revenue  had  given  up  any  daime  for 
arrears  of  du^  prior  to  the  decision.  We  at 
first  thought  that  it  was  a  question  whether 
we  should  not  take  the  duty  as  irom  the  time 
when  we  made  the  arrangement  with  the  South 
Eastern  Company  ;  but  I  thought  that  inasmuch 
as  the  money  had  actually  been  distributed  in 
dividend,  where  there  had  been  a  dividend  piud, 
it  would  be  very  hard  indeed  to  throw  all  the 
arrears  upon  the  dividend  of  that  year ;  in  fact, 
it  would  nave  been  almost  impossible  to  do  so. 
The  memorandum  is  as  follows :  "  It  being,  for 
the  purpose  of  a  friendly  settlement,  understood 
that  tiie  Inland  Kevenue  Department  make  no 
claim  upon  the  Manchester,  Sheffield,  and  Lin- 
colnshire Bailwa^  Company  for  any  arrear  of 
disputed  duty  prior  to  me  1st  of  July  last,  the 
Manchester,  Sheffield,  and  Lincolnshire  Railway 
Company  will  agree  to  the  terms  of  the  paper 
produced  by  Mr.  Kickman  as  having  been  agreed 
with  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkimire  Railway 
Company  as  follows :  *  At  an  interview  this  day 
with  Mr.  Lawn,  Secretary,  and  Mr.  Thorley, 
General  Manager,  of  the  Lancashire  and  If  ork- 
shire  Oompany,  it  was  proposed  that  the  account 
for  November  should  be  rendered,  and  the  duty 
pud  under  protest,  in  conformitpr  with  the 
decree  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer  in  the  North 
London  case,  and  in  accordance  with  the  last 
paragraph  of  the  letter  from  the  Board  of  Trade 
accompanpng  the  approval  of  the  cheap  train 
arraiigements  for  July ;  tiie  additional  duty  ac- 
crued for  the  months  of  July,  Au^st,  and  Sep- 
tember, to  be  based  upon  the  resiOt  of  the  No- 
vember account,  these  accounts,  in  the  meantime, 
to  be  rendered  on  the  old  basis.'"  It  was  "  Octo- 
ber account"  first,  but  it  was  changed  to  "  No- 
vember," so  that  we  allowed  them  four  months 
within  which  to  bring  in  their  new  system  of 
accounting ;  and  then  we  took  the  duty  for  July, 
August,  September,  and  October  upon  a  compa- 
rison of  the  excess  of  duty  upon  the  November 
account ;  we  did  not  want  to  give  them  the  trou- 
ble of  initiating  the  new  system  immediately,  so 
we  gave  them  the  four  mcmths,  and  said,  we  will 

c  3  take 


Mr.  MekUl. 

4  April 
1876. 
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Chairman — continued. 


"T^.j  take  those  four  months  occordmg  to  a  coinp:iri- 
^876  November  accounts.    That  ia  Uie 

Mrhole  »f  the  extract  as  to  the  Xjancashire  and 
Yorkshire.  "  It  will  be  further  understood 
clearly  that  should  the  appeal  in  the  North  Lon- 
don case  be  ultimately  decided  in  favour  of  the 
railway  company,  then  any  over-payment  will  be 
refunded  to  the  Manchester,  Sheffield,  ftnd  Lin- 
oolnshire  Companv."  That  proposition,  which 
was  affreecl  to  m  toe  case  of  the  Lancashire  and 
Yorkshire  and  Manchester,  Sheffield,  and  Lin- 
colnshire Railway  Companies,  was  adopted  by 
all  the  railwav  companies;  ther  all  came  in 
and  asked  to  be  allowed  to  do  tne  same  thing, 
and,  of  course,  it  was  done;  that  is  io  say, 
that  no  pressure  should  be  put  upon  them 
with  respect  to  the  new  system  of  keeping 
accounts,  but  that  they  should  begin  that  new 
system  according  to  the  decree  for  the  month  of 
Kovemhcr  1874,  giving  them  four  months  within 
which  to  initiate  the  new  system,  and  stipulating 
that  they  should  pay  back  duty  for  tne  four 
months  (waiving  the  claim  for  arrears)  ;ipon  the 
basis  of  the  November  account.  There  was  another 
thing.  Several  of  the  railway  companies  came  to 
me  and  sud,  "  This  point  arises :  according  to  the 
decisions,  a  train  to  oe  a  cheap  train  ought  to  go 
from  end  to  end  of  our  whole  line,  which  may  be 
300  or  400  miles  or  more,  and  along  every  branch 
of  our  line  ;  are  you  ^oing  to  insist  upon  that?" 
I  .said,  Oh  no,  certainly  not'*  Upon  that  view 
the  Board  of  Inland  Revenue  sanctioned  what  is 
called  the  sectional  arrangement. 

194.  Under  what  power  did  you  dispense  with 
their  doing  that? — -X  regarded,  as  I  think  the 
Committee  probably  would  regard  the  Cheap 
Trains  Act  as  obsolete,  as  applied  to  a  state  of 
circumstances  which  really  did  not  exist.  Deal- 
ins  with  it  as  obsolete,  I  could  only  do  one  thing, 
lilt  was  to  be  in  force,  though  obsolete,  I  must 
mould  the  present  circumstances  into  the  con- 
dition of  the  circumstances  to  which  it  was  ap- 
plicable. 

195.  It  is  surely  either  law  or  not  law ;  re- 
garding it  as  law,  under  what  power  did  you  dis-r 
pexue  with  the  conditions  wluoh  the  law,  as  it 
aj^pears  to  me,  imposed  ? — I  could  not  dispense 
with  any  conditions,  but  I  do  not  think  that  the 
Committee  perhaps  follow  exactly  what  l  did  do. 

196.  What  I  was  taking  exception  to  was  your 
treating  the  law  as  obaolete;  either  the  law, 
which  H  as  a  recent  law,  was  iu  force  or  it  was 
not  in  force  ;  did  you  take  it  as  being  in  force  or 
as  not  being  in  force  ? — I  have  not  the  slightest 
doubt  about  the  law  being  in  force,  because  the 
law  is  on  the  Statute  Book.    I  use  the  term 

obsolete,**  because  circumstances  had  so  changed 
that  the  law  was  really  inapplicable  to  the  con- 
dition of  circumstances  which  existed.  If  you 
were  to  consider  that  law  as  strictly  applicable 
to  amalgamated  railway  companies,  IiKe  the 
London  and  NorUi  Western,  which  rim  for  400 
or  500  miles,  it  would  be  perfectly  impossible  to 
compel  them  to  run  a  train  from  end  to  end,  stop- 
ping at  every  station. 

197.  Does  the  law  say  that  they  are  to  do  it? 
— If  the  law  docs  sav  that  they  are  to  do  it,  it  is 
certainly  obsolete ;  but  I  do  not  think  that  the 
law  does  say  it ;  I  think  it  means  really  that  the 
company  should  make  provision  for  the  convey- 
ance of  passengers  to  and  from  every  station  in  a 
certain  mode.  I  u  Ul  illustrate  it  by  one  case, 
the  case  which  first  came  before  me. 


Mr.  Samuda. 

198.  Would  it  not  be  much  more  easily  illus- 
trated in  this  way ;  that  the  original  Act  obtuned 
by  a  railway  company  would  be  the  extreme  limit 
to  which  that  law  could  possibly  apply  ?— Yes, 
quite  so ;  and  I  mentioned  the  London  and  Bir- 
mingham case  for  that  ver}*  purpose,  as  illustrating 
the  largest  railway  company  to  which  tiiat  Act 
was  at  that,  time  applioable.  But  now  let  me 
take  the  liondon  and  North  Western  Railway 
Company;  they  have  got  a  train  service  from 
London  to  Wattbrd  of  20  trains  a  day,  the  truns 
going  no  further  than  Watford.  I  say  that  for 
that  purpose  and  for  that  train  service  Watford  is  a 
terminal  station,  althotigh  it  is  on  the  main  tnmk 
line ;  whether  I  am  ngKt  or  whether  I  am  wrong, 
I  conceive  that  it  was  impossible  for  the  Board 
to  deal  otherwise  with  the  matter  as  regards  that 
train  service;  Watford  was  the  terminus,  and 
therefore  we  said,  "  finding  you  uslug  this  trun 
service  and  stopping  at  Watford,  we  will  allow 
you  to  rmrd  Watford  as  the  terminus  as  if  yon 
were  nothing  more  than  a  I^ondon  and  Watford 
Railway  Company;"  and  we  have  allowed  the 
exemptions  from  duty  on  cheap  trains  upon  tb* 
London  and  Watford  service. 

1 99.  Then  you  make  the  terminus  depend  upon 
the  place  at  which  the  train  finally  stmH?— Iiiat 
is  so ;  and  we  do  so  with  respect  to  allbnmobea. 
Of  course  there  are  numerous  branches  running 
out  of  Manchester  connected  with  the  Londoa 
and  North  Western  and  Manchester,  ^effield, 
and  Lincolnshire  Railways^  which  take  the 
suburban  traffic  in  and  out  of  Manchester ;  and 
we  allow  the  exemption  in  respect  of  all  the 
stopping  trains  upon  those  bramnes. 

200.  Supposing  that  this  train  at  WaUord  pro* 
ceeds  on  by  a  branch  line  to  Ricknanswortb,  or 
anywhere  else,  how  would  you  treat  that?—- We 
should  consider  Rickmansworth  the  termiaus  for 
that  traffic 

Mr.  Samuda, 

201.  ^  Any  pcunt  on  a  railroad  which  would  havo 
a  junction  from  it  to  an;^  other  railroad  you  would 
take  to  be  a  terminus,  if  it  suited  your  views  to 
make  it  a  terminus  ? — We  always  accept  the 
railway  company's  termini. 

202.  Your  view  being  that  at  that  termioua 
where  one  railway  ends  the  other  railway  begins, 
and  it  is  equally  treated  as  a  terminus  for  both 
railways? — Quite  so,even  thou|;h  they  might  botU 
be  under  the  administration  of  one  railway  cam- 
pany.  That  is  the  way  in  which  I  endeavoured 
to  work  it,  because  it  was  impossible  to  ^  it 
otherwise ;  and  whether  it  is  exactly  in  accord- 
ance with  the  law  or  not,  the  law  is  in  so  difficult 
and  delicate  a  position  that  I  advised  that  there 
was  no  other  Way  of  dealing  with  it. 

Lord  Claud  hamilton* 

203.  Are  these  arrangements  made  by  yoa» 
irrespectively  of  the  Board  of  Tiade  ?— No. 

Chairman, 

204.  The  words  are  of  7  &  8  Vict.  c.  85,  s.  6 : 
**  Shall  by  means  of  one  train  at  the  iMSt  W 
travel  along  their  railway  from  one  ^id  to  the 
other  of  each  trunk,  branch,  or  junction  line.** 
Would  you  call  Watford  the  end  of  a  trunk  line  ? 
—No. 

206.  Then 
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C/tairman — cond  nued. 

205.  Then  how  can  you  make  it  a  t«rminu8» 
except  by  necessity,  as  it  were  ? — I  say  that  it  is 
a  terminal  station  In  relation  to  that  particular 
train  service. 

206.  Bui  do  you  conceive  that  in  making  Wat- 
ford  a  terminus  for  the  purpose  of  levying  this 
duty,  you  are  within  the  words  of  the  Act  of  Par- 
liament, which  says  that  they  shall  run  one  train 
at  the  least  along  their  railway  from  one  end  to 
the  other  of  each  trunk,  branch,  or  junction  line  ? 
— It  is  not,  accordine  to  a  literal  interpretation, 
but  accordins  to  a  liberal  inteipretation. 

207.  But  If  you  have  a  litenu  interpretation  for 
one  you  must  nave  a  literal  interpretation  for  the 
other ;  or  if  you  hare  a  liberal  interpretation  for 
the  one  you  must  have  a  liberal  interpretation  for 
the  other.  In  point  of  fact,  the  law,  as  it  stands 
now,  if  construed  strictly  .and  applied  legally,  is 
inapplicable?—!  do  not  doubt  it,  a^dlliaveso 
advised  from  1866  down  to  ^e  present  moment. 
It  is  totally  inapplicable,  and  that  is  why  I  used 
the  expression  that  it  is  obsolete. 

208.  "Obsolete'*  means  disused;  but  this  is 
not  disused,  because  it  is  put  in  force.  You  con- 
sider that  it  is  inapplicable  and  unadapted  to  the 
growth  of  railways  and  ^e  whole  system  of  rul- 
ways? — Yes. 

Iiwd  Claud  HamiHon. 

209.  Itcantiotbe  obsolete  if  you  collect  money 
nnder  its  provldons  ? — We  do  not  collect  money 
under  that  Act;  we  collect  money  under  the 
Taxing  Act. 

Mr.  Sultan, 
310.  If  you  have  a  direct  line  from  A>  to  F.  in 
the  hirads  of  one  company,  the  passengers  have  a 
right  to  a  Parliamentary  train  for  six  days  in  the 
week  all  along  the  line,  stopjnng  at  all  stations, 
have  they  not  ?— Qaite  so. 
-  Sll.  But  if  that  line  be  sold  to  four  different 
eompaaies,  one  ftom  A.  to  B.,  another  from  B.  to 
C,  another  from  C.  to  D.,  and  another  from 
E.  to  P.,  are  we  to  understand  from  you  that 
in  that  case  the  service  provided  by  Parlia- 
ment, by  means  of  the  Cheap  Trains  Act, 
1844,  for  the  poorer  class  of  travellers,  is 
utterly  destroyea  as  between  A.  and  P.? — It 
Wbula  be  so,  unless  each  one  of  those  companies, 
or  any  one  of  them,  hud  running  powers  over  the 
ether  divisions  of  the  line. 

212.  Supposing  that  the  line  was  originally 
constructed  by  the  four  companies,  but  that  a 
process  of  amalgamation  took  place,  would  not 
the  amalgaraatecT  company  then  be,  in  the  view 
of  the  Act  of  1844,  one  company,  and  be  bound 
to  provide  a  Parliamentary  tram  from  end  to  end  ? 
— I  do  not  doubt  it. 

213.  I  am  putting  the  case  of  a  line  made  at 
any  one  time  straight  from  A.  to  P.,  running 
through  B.,  C,  D.,  and  E.';  I  will  supi^ose  (the  case 
is  very  improbable,  but  it  touches  the  point  before 
the  Committee)  that  the  company  is  broken  up, 
by  purchase,  into  four  different  companies,  under 
four  different  administrations,  and  that  they  run 
60  many  different  ^^s ;  are  the  public  deprived, 
by  that  isale  and  break  up  of  that  one  company, 
of  the  right  of  having  a  Parliamentary  train  from 
A.  to  P.  ? — My  answer  would  be  that  this  disrup- 
tion could  not  take  place  without  the  authority 
of  Parliament;  and  I  conceive  that  Parliament, 
or  the  Board  of  Trade  as  representing  the  travel- 
ling pnbHc,  would,  in  connection  wiw  that  legis- 
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lation,  take  care  to  preserve  the  rij^ts  of  the 
public  under  the  Cheap  Trains  Act. 

214.  How  has  it  happened,  then,  that  when, 
the  converse  operation  has  taken  place,  and  the 
several  bits  of  line  going  from  A.  to  F.  have  be- 
come joined,  the  righu  of  the  public  have  suflfend 
because  the  Parliamratary  train  has  not  been  run 
from  A.  to  F.  as  if  it  were  one  line?— I  do  not 
think  that  that  is  so;  I  do  not  know  that  the 
point  stated  by  the  honourable  Member  is  per^ 
fectly  correct  in  fact. 

215.  Am  I  to  understand,  then,  that  in  the 
case  of  every  amalgamation  under  one  admi- 
nistration, the  system  under  the  single  admi- 
nistration IB  treated  as  a  ringle  line  as  regards 
the  rights  confen*ed  by  the  Act  of  1844?— 
I  conceive  that  it  would  be  so. 

Chairman. 

216.  Was  there  not  some  power  given  to  the 
companies  to  add  to  their  maximum  rate  ? — I  be- 
lieve, though  I  have  no  accurate  information  upon 
the  subject,  that  there  are  five  companies  whidi 
have  statutory  power  to  charge  the  Government 
duty,  in  addition  to  the  maximum  fare  which  they 
take  under  their  Toll  Section. 

217.  Which  are  those  companies?-^!  think 
they  are  the  London  and  North  Western,  the 
Great  Western,  the  London,  Brighton,  and 
South  Coast,  the  Great  Northern,  and  the  North 
Eastern  Companies. 

218.  When  did  they  get  this  jiower?— The 
London,  Brighton,  anrl  South  Coast  Company's 
powers  are  in  the  Act  of  1863. 

Mr.  Samuda. 

219.  It  was  not  in  the  original  Act,  was  it  I — 
It  was  not  in  tHeir  original  Act;  it  comes  in  a 
very  short  way  in  the  Act  of  1863  j  I  think  it 
is  a  power  to  chaise  \d.  or  \\d,,  "except 
Government  duty." 

Chairman, 

220.  Then  of  course  those  companies  are  put 
in  a  better  position,  in  one  sense,  than  the  other 
companies?— Yes,  the  London  and  North  Western 
Company  throw  it  upon  the  traveller. 

221.  'rhey  could  do  so  if  they  pleased,  and  if 
it  was  politic  to  do  ao,  and  the  Midland  Company, 
perhaps,  could  not? — Quite  so.  I  may,  perhaps, 
read  a  notice  of  the  London  and  North  Western 
Company,  dated  the  Slst  October  1874 :  "  Notice 
as  to  third-class  fares:  In  consequence  of  the  in- 
timation received  from  the  Board  of  Inland 
Revenue  that  they  will  no  longer  sanction  a  re- 
mission of  duty  on  tickets  at  Parliamentary  fares 
issued  by  any  other  trains  tlian  those  calling  at 
all  intermediate  stations  on  the  journey,  it  has 
been  neeessary  to  adopt  special  fares  and  separate 
tickets  for  third-class  passengers  by  those  trfuns 
which  do  not  conform  to  the  requirements  of  the 
Boutl  of  Inland  Revenue.  These  third-class 
fares,  which  will  be  the  former  Parliamentary 
fares,  with  5  per  cent,  duty  added,  will  come  into 
operation  on  Sfonday,  2na  November  1874.** 

Mr.  Samwda, 

222.  And  they  availed  themselves,  I  think, 
of  the  same  opportunity  to  charge  5  per  cent.' 
upon  season  ticKets  ? — That  is  exceedingly  pro- 
bable. 

c  4  223.  But 
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Mr.  Mehill.  Lord  Claud  Hamilton. 

~    ;  223.  But  at  the  same  time  not  improper? — 

^S'-fi*  because  it  was  within  their  special  law,  but 

^  *  such  a  law  ought  never  to  have  been  passed. 

Chairman. 

224.  Then  if  this  law  is  put  into  operation, 
practically,  this  duty  is  paid  by  the  third-class 
passengers  ? — Practically,  it  is  in  those  cases. 

225.  Have  you  any  further  information  which 
you  wish  to  give  the  Committee  on  this  subject  ? 
— I  just  touched  u^n  the  question  of  the  Pull- 
man cars,  and  I  think  that  it  would  be  as  well 
for  me  to- inform  the  Committee  that 'litigation 
is  now  going  on  with  respect  to  the  Fmlman 
cars. 

Kr.  Samuda. 

226.  I  suppose  because  they  exceed  the  general 
fares?— No.  The  Pullman  Car  Company,  as  I 
daresay  the  Committee  are  aware,  have  entered 
into  an  arrangement  with  the  Midland  Company 
(I  will  only  deal  with  the  Midland)  to  put  a  cer- 
tain number  of  Pullman  cars  upon  certain  trains 
running  to  Bradford  and  elsewhere  on  tiie  Mid- 
land line.  Those  cars  are  the  property  of  the 
Pullman  Car  Company,  and  not  the  property  of 

,  the  Midland  Company  at  all.  The  Pullman  Car 
Company  fwhich  is  now,  I  believe,  registered  in 
^toB  country)  take  according  to  the  distance  which 
a  passeiu(er  travels,  perh^s  5«.  as  far  as  Brad- 
ford, ana  IO5.  as  &r  as  Liverpool,  or  whatever 
the  amount  may  be,  for  every  passenger  who 
comes  into  a  Pullman  car  attached  to  the  train. 
But  such  persons  can  only  be  persons  who  have 
taken  first-class  tickets  on  the  Midland  Kulway, 
so  that  each  pays  a  certain  amount  additional  for 
travelling  in  a  Pullman  car.  The  Board  of 
Inland  Revenue  claim  duty  upon  the  receipts  of 
the  Pullman  Car  Company  upon  the  sum  so  paid 
to  the  Pullman  car  attendants  pf  the  carriages. 
The  defendants,  therefore,  to  thcinformation  are 
the  Pullman  Car  Company  and  the  Midlimd 
Ccmipauy,  who  have  ccnnbined  together  in  their 
defence,  and  now  we  are  awaiting  the  answer  to 
that  information. 

Chairman, 

227.  Then  the  passenger  is  chargeable  qua 
passenger  by  the  Midlapd,  and  qua  passenger  by 
the  Pullman  oar?— Quite  so.  Of  course,  I  will 
not  argne  the  question  at  all ;  but  what  is  said 
on  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Inluid  Revenue  is, 


Chairman — continued. 

that  this  is  as  much  chargeable  to  duty  as  the 
difference  between  a  first  class  passenger  and 
a  second  and  third  class  passenger.  But  the 
Pullman  Car  Company  say,  "  No  ;  there  are 
hotel  services ;  towds,  and  washing. basins,  ond 
all  sorts  of  conveniences  are  given,  and  we  charge 
only  that  sum  for  it;  it  is  not  for  the  conveyance 
of  uie  passengers  that  we  are  charging  at  all." 
That  is  the  small  issue  that  is  left  to  the  court. 

Mr.  Macdonaht, 

228,  The  Pullman  Car  Company  says  that  the 
payment  is  not  for  conveyance,  but  for  accommo- 
dation ? — That  is  the  point,  I  humbly  conceive- 
that  it  is  the  difference  between  a  firs1>class  pas- 
senger and  a  second-class  passenger.  I  have 
already  mentioned  to  the  Committee  tiie  Tilbury 
and  Southend  case.  There  all  the  receipts  on  a 
stopping  train  are  un^r  a  penny  a  mile  and  they 
are  all  exempt  from  duty.  Another  case  which 
has  just  cropped  up  is  the  Metropolitan.  The 
Metropolitan  Company  hare  an  odd  mode  of 
dealmg  with  this  matter.  All  their  trains  stop 
at  every  station,  as  I  need  not  tell  you,  and  their 
stations  are  very  near  together.  I  believe  to 
certain  of  those  stations  the  third-class  fare 
is  less  than  a  penny  a  mile ;  but  there  are 
some  of  the  stations  as  between  which  ihe 
third-class  fare  is  in  excess  of  a  penny  a  mile. 
They,  no  doubt,  conform  to  the  Act  in  running 
one  trmn  in  which  it  may  be  all  right,  but  they 
say:  We  will  get  the  exemption  m  this  way; 
we  will  give  to  all  our  ticket  clerks  at  the  diffier- 
ent  stations  one  or  two  blue  Parliamentary  tickets, 
which,  if  asked  for,  they  shall  ^ve  to  persons 
who  apply  for  a  cheap  ticket  to  the  particular 
station  to  which  the  ordinary  third-class  fare  is 
in  excess  of  a  penny  a  mile;  .but  we  will  only 
have  one  or  two  of  them ;  so  titat  if  these  people 
go  arm-in-arm  and  ask  for  the  cheap  tickets  they 
cumot  get  them,  and  the  man  says,  "  I  am  ont 
of  tliem ;  I  have  only  one  iheee  tickets  for  tiiift 
train."  We  humbly  conceive  that  that  is  rather 
a  transparent  dodge,  the  idea  being  to  conform  to 
the  law  and  at  tiie  same  time  to  erade  the  tax. 

Chairman. 

229.  I  gather  from  you  that  at  all  events  the 
law,  as  it  now  stands,  is  inapplicable  to  the  present 
circumstances  of  railways?— I  think  so,  and  I 
have  always  so  thought. 
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Mr.  WiLLiAU  Hbnbt  Melvill,  recalled ;  and  further  Examined. 


Mr.  Arthur  Peel 

230.  What  are  the  dispensing  powers  of  the 
Boiud  of  Trade  as  exercised  now,  and  how  far 
do  they  extend? — As  defined  br  the  81^  Section 
of  the  Cheap  Trains  Act,  their  dispensing  powers 
are  only  exerciseable  in  consideration  oi  some 
additional  benefit  provided  for  the  passengers. 
The  additional  benefits  to  be  provided  are  spe- 
cified in  Section  8  of  the  Cheap  Tnuns  Act. 

231.  To  what  extent  do  the  dispensing  powers 
of  the  Inland  Revenue  go  ? — They  have  no  dis- 
pensing power  by  Statute. 

232.  But  they  have  taken  upon  themselves  to 
exercise  such  a  power,  have  they  not  ? — The 
Inland  Revenue  Board,  as  the  Committee  are 
aware,  have  the  care,  management,  and  adminis- 
tration of  all  duties  which  are  entusted  to  them 
by  Parliament ;  and  they  act  in  that  care, 
management,  and  administration,  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury. 

233.  Is  there  any  concert  between  them  and 
the  Board  of  Trade  ?— None. 

.  234.  Can  you  inform  the  Committee  what  has 
been  the  effect  of  the  Cheap  Trains  Act  upon 
the  duty  collected  from  the  railway  companies  ? 
— I  have  had  a  Return  made  which  will  show 
that.  It  is  fnnn  the  year  1857  to  the  year  1875 
indoaive.  It  is  a  Return  showing  the  duty 
charged,  the  amount  upon  which  duty  is  charged, 
the  amount  exempted  from  duty,  the  gross  pas- 
senger traffic,  the  goods  traffic,  what  I  may  call  the 
extra  receipts  from  parcels,  horses,  and  dogs,  ex- 
cess luggage,  aid  the  carriage  of  maib ;  the  total 
trafiic  anil  the  per^ntage  of  duty  upon  the  total 
traffic.  This  Table  has  not  been  compiled 
entirely  from  Inland  Revenue  papers,  bnt  also 
from  papers  at  the  Board  of  Trade ;  and  it 
ahowB  that  in  the  year  1857  and  the  two  following 
years,  the  per-centage  of  du^  on  the  total  traffic 
was  l-J  per  cent ;  of  course  that  is  approxi- 
mate. 

235.  Then  we  can  calculate  from  this  Table 
what  would  have  been  the  amount  of  the  5  per 
cent,  duty  imder  the  original  Act,  md  what  it  is, 
minus  the  duty,  charged  under  the  Cheap  Trains 
Act? — That  c£  course  you  can  do  by  assesung 
5  per  cent  upon  tiie  grws  passenger  traffic  in 
the  5th  Coluun. 
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236.  I  understand  that  the  original  5  per  cent, 
was  upon  the  gross  passei^er  traffic  ? — Quite 
so. 

237.  What  would  the  5  per  cent,  upon  the 
gross  passenger  traffic  amount  to  now,  minus  the 
exemptions,  under  tiie  Cheap  Trains  Act?  — 
If  you  take  5  per  cent,  upon  the  amount  in  the 
5th  Column  it  will  give  it  you.  The  Comnuttee 
will  find  that  from  the  year  1850  to  the  year 
1860,  both  inclusive,  the  per-cent^e  of  duty 
upon  the  total  traffic  was  only  IJ.  In  the  year 
1871,  it  was  U.  In  the  years  1872,  1873,  and 
1874,  which  were  pending  the  litigation,  it  was 
only  1  per  cent.  The  result  of  the  litigation 
was  sucn  as  to  bring  it  to  1 7  per  cent,  for 
1875. 

238.  What  would  have  been  the  sum  col- 
lectable at  5  per  cent? — It  would  have  been 
1,086,244  I. 

239.  What  is  it  now?— It  was  743,000/.  in 
1875. 

240.  Are  those  figures  for  the  same  year  ? — 
Those  are  for  the  same  year.  Of  course,  the 
per-centage  which  is  given  in  this  column,  is 
upon  the  whole  receipts,  mineral  and  goods. 
I  understand  your  question  to  apply  solely  to 
passengers. 

241.  You  made  use  of  an  expression  the  other 
day  in  your  evideuce  which  struck  me  as  being 
remarkable.  I  should  like  to  ask  you  what  you 
meant  by  describing  the  Cheap  Trains  Act  as 
obsolete  ? — I  used  l£at  term  advisedly ;  because 
the  obligation  had  ceased  to  be  an  obligation, 
and  it  was  upon  the  obligation  that  the  exemp- 
tion depended. 

242.  Then,  is  it  your  opinion,  that  the  original 
obligation  hajs  not  been  m  many  cases  conapUed 
with,  while  the  exemption  has  been  clumed  and 
allowed  I  say  that  that  which  was  or^inally 
done  under  the  obligation  had  been  done  volun- 
tarily, and  therefore  had  ceased  to  be  done  under 
an  obligation.  If  the  state  of  circumstances  had 
been  in  1844  as  it  was  in  1874,  that  is  to  say,  if 
tiie  railways  had  conducted  their  passenger  traffic 
in  the  same  way  in  1844  as  they  did  in  1874, 1 
do  not  think  tliat  Parliament  would  have  given 
any  exemption. 

D  243.  I  will 
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243.  I  will  put  my  question  in  another  way ; 
Do  you  think  that  there  is  no  reoiprocity,  so  to 
speitf ,  between  the  duties  imposed  upon  the  rail- 
ways and  the  priyilegea  which  they  claim? — I 
think  not 

244.  With  reference  to  the  interpretation 
which  the  Board  of  Inland  Revenue  has  put  upon 
terminal  stations,  I  understood  you  to  say,  toat 
in  the  case  of  the  London  and  North  Western 
Bailway  Company,  if  they  ran  a  train  at  the 
proper  fares,  stopping  at  every  station  between 
London  and  Watford,  they  would  gain  the  exemp- 
tion as  between  London  and  Watford? — Assum- 
ing that  the  train  was  approved  by  the  Board  of 
Trade,  they  would. 

245.  But  what  if  the  same  railway  refuse  to 
take  a  cheap  passenger  under  the  same  terms  from 
Watford  to  Tring? — I  assume  that  the  train 
stops,  and  does  not  go  further  than  Watford ; 
and  therefore  it  would  not  apply. 

246.  I  am  putting  the  case  of  the  London  and 
North  Western  Company  wishing  to  perform  the 
duty  of  carrying  cheap  passengers  from  London 
to  Watford,  but  not  wishing  to  carry  them  from 
Watford  to  some  other  place  further  dowu  the 
line ;  would  you  hold  that  it  was  a  compliance 
inth  the  Cheap  Trains  Aet  that  they  should  only 
earry  their  cheap  passengers  at  tmtt  rate  fri»n 
London  to  Watiord,  a  mere  portion  and  section 
of  their  line  ? — Certainly  not ;  but  the  Board  of 
Trade,  before  they  gave  their  approval,  would 
see  that  the  Cheap  Truns  Act  was  complied 
with  in  regard  to  affi>rding  to  the  third-class 
passengers  ^e  privilege  of  trayelUng  as  between 
all  stations  on  the  whole  Hne  at  pr<^r  hoars  by 
a  cheap  train. 

247.  Then  the  Board  of  Trade  would  be  the 
judge  of  what  were  equivalent  facilities  ? — Quite 
BO.  If  the  Board  of  Inland  Revenue  found  upon 
the  whole  table  that  the  Board  of  Trade  ^d 
themselves  determined  that  the  Cheap  Trains 
Act  was,  as  a  whole,  complied  with,  we  should 
allow  the  exemption  in  such  a  case  as  that  which 
I  have  put,  from  London  to  Watford. 

Sir  Harcourt  Johnstone* . 

248.  In  the  case  of  a  train  starting  at  a  reason- 
able hour  in  the  morning  and  taking  passengers 
as  far  as  Rugby,  and  stopping  at  each  station, 
and  then  being  a  fast  train  m  continuation  of  the 
same  trtun  service ;  should  you  hold  that  the  duty 
was  liable  to  be  remitted  ? — The  question  would 
entirely  depend  upon  whether  there  was  a  ser- 
vice of'^ trains  between  London  and  Rugby.  We 
look  upon  the  service  of  trains  rather  as  con- 
stituting the  two  termini. 

249.  To  what  extent  do  you  think  tiiat  the 
exemption  of  the  London  and  North  Western 
Company  would  apply ;  would  they  be  exempt 
qua  Rugby,  and  after  that,  would  their  liability 
to  the  tax  begin  ? — I  do  not  know  as  between 
London  and  Rugby,  because,  of  course,  I  should 
have  to  look  into  the  papers  to  see  whether  it 
WAS  so ;  but  we  have  allowed  a  similar  exemp- 
tion in  the  case  which  yon  have  put.  A  case 
which  is  within  my  own  personal  knowledge  will 
probably  answer  Uie  honourable  Member's  ques- 
tion ;  I  refer  to  the  case  of  the  South  Eastern 
as  between  London  and  Hastings.  You  are 
aware  that  there  is  a  station  at  Tunbridge  Welk, 
about  midway  between  London  and  Hastings 
lliere  are  fart  trains  to  Tunbridge  Wells,  and 
then  the  train  is  a  stopping  train  between 
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Tunbridge  Wells  and  Hastings.  Instead  of 
making  a  passenger  by  the  fast  train,  get  out  and 
take  a  fresh  ticket  at  Tunbridge  Wells,  to  which 
the  exemption  as  between  Tunbridge  Wells  and 
Hastings  we  think  would  attach,  we  allow  him  to 
continue  the  whole  journey  in  the  same  carriage 
without  taking  a  fresh  ticket  at  Tunbridge  We&, 
and  we  allow  the  exemption  as  respects  thepor^ 
tion  of  the  fare  as  between  Tunlnridge  Wdls 
and  Hastings. 

Mr.  Arthur  Feel 

250,  I  do  not  know  whether  you  have  any  ob- 
jection to  ^ve  me  your  opinion  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  policy ;  pray  do  not  aiwwer  the  question 
if  you  think  it  u  not  advisable  to  do  so ;  you 
hare  stated  ypnr  opinion  that  die  Cheap  Trains 
Act  was  obsolete ;  I  take  it  therefore  that  you 
mean  to  say  that  the  Cheap  Trains  Act,  appli- 
cable in  the  first  instance  to  the  London  and 
Birmingham  Railway,  which  was  then  the  lone- 
est  railroad  in  existence,  and  that  not  wh^r 
open,  has  become  inapplicable  owin^  to  the  entire 
ciiange  of  circumstances,  and  the  immense  mass 
and  complication  of  railwi^s  since  that  time. 
But  is  it  your  opinion  therefore  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  go  back  to  the  original  Act 
5  &  6,  Vict  c  79,  and  impose  a  &  per  eeot. 
duty,  or  any  oAer  perKsenti^  upon  all  railways? 
— Perhaps  I  may  be  allowed  to  ^ve  a  somewhat 
general  answer  to  that,  which  is  rather  a  general 
question,  and  which  seems  to  involre,  first  of  all, 
ue  question  of  the  policy  of  the  tax,  and  next 
the  policy  of  the  exemption.  As  respects  the 
m^cy  of  the  tax,  of  course  that  is  more  to  be 
deduced  from  the  observations  of  tiie  different 
Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer  who  have  dealt 
with  it,  than  from  anything  which  I  may  say. 

251.  What  I  was  particiilarly  alluding  to  was 
the  policy  of  exemption  ? — As  respects  the  policy 
of  exemption,  I  tnink  that  in  order  to  have  an 
exemption  from  a  tax,  you  must  have  a  tax,  and 
that  the  exemption  from  the  tax  holds  out  a  very 
good  inducement  or  impetus  to  rulway  ctnapanies 
to  give  facilities  to  the  travelling  public  which 
they  might  not  otherwise  affard  ;  and  I  think  it 
probable  tiiat  if  some  sudi  Ppl>^  ^  ezemptioa 
as  is  contained  in  the  Cheap  iVains  Act  were  ex- 
tended, and  were  made  to  depend  upon  other 
circumstances  than  those  on  which  thc^  do  de- 
pend by  virtue  of  that  Act,  great  adrantage 
mi^t  accrue  to  the  travelliog  public. 

252.  Do  you  think  that  m  poorer  classes  of 
travellers  need  the  protection  of  the  Statute,  or 
is  not  their  best  protection  the  self  interest  of  the 
GomTOLuies? — I  am  not  very  certun  about  that; 
I  suffer  very  much  indeed  from  the  want  of  cw- 
respondence  between  trains  at  a  station  used  by 
two  conpanies.  That  is  a  pmnt  upon  whidi  I 
think  tiiat  the  exemption  nrom  duty  might  in 
a  great  measure  depend;  I  allude  now  to  the 
station  at  Guildford,  a  station  which  I  happen  to 
know  well.  A  person  who  desires  to  go,  say 
from  Dorking  to  Woking,  a  distance  of  10  or  11 
miles  (or  less  as  the  crow  flies/,  has  to  go  vitf 
Guildfurd;  the  Dorking  train  will  arrive  at 
Guildford,  and  there  will  not  be  a  train  by  the 
South  Western  line  to  carry  him  np  to  Woking 
for  an  hour  and  a  half.  They  arrange  their 
ta*ain8  so  that  it  shall  not  be  p(»sible  for  a  person 
gmng  from  Dorking  to  liondon  to  use  tike  South 
Western  line.  That  is  the  case  also  with  rmrd 
to  the  cross  country  route  to  Famfaam;  you  mive 
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to  wait  two  koun  to  get  about  20  miles  by 
zailway. 

253.  Did  I  correctly  understand  you  to  say 
that  the  Cheap  Trains  Act  secures  ttiat  commn- 
nication  ?—  No,  it  does  not;  and  I  should  like  the 
Itaz  to  continue,  and  any  exemption  from  it  to 
depend  upon  other  circumstances  than  those 
which  are  found  to  be  really  for  the  «lvantage  of 
the  railway  companies,  irrespeclively  of  the 
Cheap  Trains  Act  They  would  do  very  much 
what  they  are  doing  if  there  were  no  such  Act 
as  the  Cheap  Trun?  Act  in  force. 

254.  How  can  ccHnpanies  make  up  their  ac- 
counts now  with  reference  to  the  canrpig  out  of 
the  Chen)  Trains  Act? — That  is  a  pomt  which  I 
was  perfectly  prepared  to  go  into  on  Tuesday, 
but  t  thought  that  I  would  wait  until  such  a 
question  was  put  to  me.  Upon  that  matter  the 
Board  of  Inland  Beveuue,  under  my  advice, 
have  allowed  the  railway  companies  to  ccnne  in 
and  show  by  the  accounts  for  one,  two,  or  three 
antecedent  months,  either  comparing  the  three 
months  themselves  or  taking  them  collectively, 
what  proportion  of  the  traffic  at  or  under  a 
penny  a  mile  is  carried  by  a  bond  fide  cheap 
train;  and  having  ascertained  that  by  the  ao- 
oounls  the  Board  have  allowed  them  to  account 
afterwards  by  a  reference  to  a  per-centage  as  so 
ascertained.  Supposing  that  they  take  three 
antecedent  months,  and  that  they  find  as  respects 
the  particular  rulway  in  question,  that  35  per 
cent  of  their  cheap  traffic,  the  penny  a  mile 
traffic  is  liable  to  duty,  and  65  per  cent,  of  it  is 
exempt,  they  allow  tuat  per-centa^re  to  go  on 
while  the  state  of  circumstances  is  not  materially 
altered.  This  is,  as  you  will  see,  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  railway  companies  in  keeping 
their  accounts  and  making  them  up  for  the 
duty, 

255.  Then  the  Board  of  Inland  Revenue  take 
the  word  of  the  railway  companies  ? — Yes ;  their 
accountant  having  previously  looked  into  the  case 
to  see  whether  the  per-centage  is  accurately 
ascertained. 

256.  A  Government  officer  inspects  the  books  ? 
— A  G^emment  officer  inspects  the  books  to  see 
what  the  per-centage  is  by  reference  to  the 
antecedent  months  which  are  brought  into  the 
calculation. 

257*  But  only  at  certun  periods? — Only  at 
certain  periods.  It  remains  at  that  perKsentage 
until  either  the  Board  of  Inland  Bevenue  ascer- 
tain, or  the  railway  company  inform  the  Board, 
that  the  per-centage  is  palpably  erroneous. 

258.  Have  there  been  any  complunts  b^  the 
railway  companies  of  the  inquisitorial  action  of 
the  Government  officers  ? — None  that  1  am  aware 
of.  I  may  mention  further  that  the  per-centage 
varies  very  much  ;  I  believe  it  is  as  low  as  21  per 
cent,  as  respects  some  Scotch  railways ;  that  is  to 
say,  that  21  per  cent,  only  of  the  third-class 
traffic  is  liable  to  duty  on  certain  Scotch  railways, 
whereas  it  is  as  high  as  39  per  cent  ou  some 
English  railways.  I  may  be  corrected  if  I  am 
wrong ;  but  that  is  my  general  impression. 

259.  Do  you  recollect  what  are  the  exemptions 
on  the  Metropolitan  Bailway?  —  The  Metro- 
politan has  none;  it  is  upon  the  ticket  principle, 
and  therefore  of  course  it  does  not  apply.  They 
issue  a  blue  ticket,  or  whatever  it  may  be,  which 
represents  the  cheap  fare,  and  thererore  there  is 
no  necessity  for  them  to  enter  into  any  question  of 
per-centage. 

0.91. 


Ckairnuin. 

260.  That  is  an  ascertained  fact? — It  is  an  as- 
certained &ct,  and  so  it  is,  I  believe,  on  die. 
London  and  North  Western  Bailway. 

Mr.  liPLagan* 

261.  So  far  as  I  understand  your  evidence,  the 
gist  of  it  is  this:  that  all  the  Acts  of  Parliameot 
respecting  the  passenger  duty  are  ignored  ? — Mo, 
as  respects  the  duty  in  the  Act  of  5  &  6  Vict 

.  262.  The  Act  of  5  &  6  Vict,  you  say,  ia  obso- 
lete ?— The  Act  of  the  5  &  6  Vict,  which  im- 
poses the  duty,  is  in  perfect  force. 

263.  But  the  Cheap  Trains  Act  is  obsolete; 
and  therefore  as  regards  that  Act  the  Board  of 
Trade  and  the  Board  of  Inland  Revenue  have 
autocratic  powers  for  making  such  regulations 
as  tfaev  thmk  proper  upon  Uiis  subject? — Not 
beyona  the  Act,  but  within  the  Act. 

264.  And  therefore  that  shows  the  necessity 
for  this  Committee,  and  for  having  some  further 
l^islation  upon  the  subject? — I  perfectly  agree 
that  further  legishition  is  necessary,  eiUier  by 
way  of  repeal  of  the  Act  of  the  7  &  8  Vjct.,  or  by 
substituting  some  other  l^islation  for  it. 

Mr.  MacdoHald, 

265.  When  railway  companies  obtain  their 
Acts  they  enter  into  a  distinct  obligation  to  pay 
a  certain  sum  of  money,  do  they  not? — That 
is  so. 

266.  They  enter  upon  that  oblieation,  and 
have  done  so  since  the  passing  of  these  Acts, 
with  their  eyes  perfectly  open,  have  they  not 
Perfectly. 

267.  Have  you  had  any  other  persons  coming 
before  you,  and  asking  for  exemptions  who  have 
been  placed  in  similar  circumstances  by  the  In- 
land xtevenue  ? — Never. 

268.  So  that  the  railway  companies  are  claim- 
ing exem|>tions  from  what  is  well  known  to  be 
an  obligation  upon  them  ? — ^That  is  so. 

269.  In  your  evidence  at  page  19^  Question 
170,  you  stated :  **  At  first  we  did  claim  the 
amount  of  money  that  was  then  due ;  "  can  you 
inform  the  Committee  what  amount  of  money 
would  be  due  by  each  railway  company  at  that 
time  which  they  would  be  legally  bound  to  pay  ? 
— I  cannot  tell  the  Committee  at  this  moment, 
but  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  result  could  be 
approximately  obtained,  and  the  information 
given  to  the  Committee. 

270.  Will  you  kindlv  put  that  in  ?— That  is  as 
between  the  date  of  the  claim  and  the  date  of 
the  decision.  Time  being  given  for  its  prepara- 
tion, it  can  be  furnished  approximately.  The 
accountant  must  Ornish  it  of  course ;  it  is  out- 
side my  province. 

271.  Will  you  kindly  furnish  that  information 
as  respects  every  company  which  ought  to  have 
paid,  but  which  did  not  pay  ? — I  wiU  endeavour 
to  cause  it  to  be  done. 

272.  So  that  the  Committee  may  really  ascer- 
tain the  amount  of  mom-y  that  was  left  owing, 
which  would  legally  have  been  paid  by  the  rail- 
way companies  to  the  Government,  and  which 
they  have  not  paid  to  this  moment,  and  have  not 
been  asked  to  pay  ? — Quite  so. 

273.  You  have  to-day  stated,  I  think,  that  the 
Commissioners  of  Inland  Hevenue  were  under 
the  direction  of  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  ;  did 
the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  direct  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Inland  Revenue  that  this  remission 
should  be  made,  and  that  no  action  should  be 
taken  with  regai^d  to  the  recovery  <rf  it  ? — They 
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 *     were  cognisant  of  the  fact,  but  I  am  not  at  all 

7  April     prepare  to  say  that  they  directed  it    1  shoidd 
1876.      rather  think  not    Wltetlier  it  web  after  the 
event  or  not  I  cannot  say. 

274.  May  I  ask  (I  am  sure  you  will  not  take  it 
as  a  personal  question  bv  any  means)  whether,  is 
it  the  custom  of  the  Inland  Revenue  to  treat  in- 
dividuals who  are  indebted  to  them  for  revenue, 
in  the  same  manner  as  these  lar^e  corporations 
have  been  treated  ? — I  think  so,  if  the  circum- 
stances were  similar.  You  must  bear  in  mind 
what  were  the  circumstances,  and  that  I  think 
f(»ins  some  guide  to  the  evidence  which  I  save 
last  Tuesday.  The  circumstances  were  these. 
The  Board  of  Trade  and  the  Board  of  Inland 
Bevenue  had  for  many  years  not  insisted  upon 
what  turned  out  afterwards  to  be  their  strict 
rights,  and  therefore  the  rulway  companies  had 
been  going  on  for  all  that  period,  paying  duty  in 
the  belief  that  they  were  paying  that  which  was 
legally  to  be  clamed  from  them,  and  they  had 
distributed  their  dividends  accordingly.  I  en- 
deavoured to  make  thh  as  clear  as  I  could  on  the 
previous  occanon.  Therefore,  regarding  that,  I 
advised  the  Board  that  it  would  be  a  great  hard- 
ship uTpon  the  railway  omipanies,  after  the  Board 
baa  allowed  a  certain  course  of  action  to  be  pur^ 
sued  for  many  years,  if  they  were  to  turn  round 
and  say,  **  The  law  is  not  such  as  we  have  per- 
haps unwittingly  allowed  you  to  believe.  jTou 
must  pay  according  to  what  the  law  is  now  de- 
cided to  be." 

275.  Were  individuals  who  are  liable  to  the 
IiJand  Revenue  for  sums  of  money,  to  come 
before  you,  and  sajr, "  Well,  in  the  four  last  years 
that  we  did  not  give  you  a  true  return,  or  that 
you  did  not  exact  the  money  from  us,  we  spent 
that  money  eadi  year,  and  therefore  we  do  not 
think  that  we  should  be  in  a  position  to  pay  that 
money  ;"  should  you  take  that  answer? — I  con- 
ceive that  that  would  be  no  excuse  in  the  case 
which  you  put,  if  the  law  was  clear  as  to  the  in- 
dividual's liabilitv.  If  both  law  and  practice  had 
established  his  uability  he  would  have  no  ex- 
cuse. 

276.  You  stated,  if  I  understood  yon  aright, 
that  between  the  railway  companies  and  the  In- 
land Bevenne  exemptions  have  been  allowed, 
and  there  was  no  reciprodty  ;  in  other  words,  do 
I  correctly  understand  you  to  say  that  the  rail- 
way companies  have  not  given  an  equivalent  for 
that  which  they  have  got  in  the  form  of  ex- 
emption?— My  meaning  was  this:  that  that 
which  they  have  given  they  would  have  given 
voluntarily  for  their  own  benefit  if  there  had 
been  no  exemption. 

277.  There  was  an  inconvenience  which  you 
mentioned  in  your  own  experience,  and  it  10  one 
which  very  few  who  travel  on  nulways  would 
not  have  experienced,  to  wit,  the  almost  con- 
tinual practice,  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  of 
making  one  train  start  at  almost  the_very  moment 
that  you  arrive  by  another  tnun.  In  any  future 
legislation,  do  you  think  that  there  should  be  an 
ooligation  imposed  upon  the  railway  companies 
that  those  connections  should  be  made  in  the 
behoof  of  the  public,  said  not  as  things  are  at  the 
present  moment  ? — ^That  is  deddedly  my  ojnnmn. 

Mr.  Askhy, 

278.  I  do  not  quite  understand  your  saying 
that  in  your  opinion  the  Act  of  1844  has  ceased 
to  be  an  obligation  upon  the  rulway  companies; 


Mr.  Aikley — continued, 
do  ^ou  mean  that  they  now  carry  passengers  foe 
their  own  profit  at  cheap  rates  irrespectively  of  the 
obligation  imposed  upon  them? — I  think  that 
they  would  by  this  time  have  found,  irrespec- 
tively of  the  Cheap  Trains  Act,  that  it  was  to 
their  own  benefit  to  do  exactly  what  they  do. 

279.  In  that  do  you  include  their  stopping  at 
every  station  in  the  case  of  these  exempted 
trains  ? — I  consider  that  the  railway  companies 
would  have  found  it  to  their  benefit  to  run  one 
train  stopping  at  everv  station ;  whether  broken 
in  pieces  or  as  a  w&ole  is  immaterial  in  the 
action  which  the  Inland  Revenue  tiJce. 

280.  With  r^ard  to  the  questions  put  to  you 
by  the  honourable  Member  for  Stafford,  do  the 
Board  of  Inland  Revenue,  in  cases  of  succession 
duty,  date  tbeir  interest  and  tiieir  demand  from 
the  date  of  the  claim  ?— That  is  provided  by 
statute.  It  is  not  in  the  discretion  of  the  Board 
of  Inland  Revenue.  Literest  mna,  I  think,  by 
statute  from  the  day  of  the  death,  or  when  the 
succession  duty  ought  to  be  paid. 

Mr.  Leighton. 

281.  With  regard  to  the  old  Act  being  obso- 
lete, I  suppose  it  would  be  impoBsible  now  to 
nm  a  train  from  London  to  Edinburgh  in  one 
day,  stopping  at  every  station  ? — That  would  be 
practically  impossible,  assuming  that  the  Act 
would  rendw  it  obligatory,  whioi  I  am  not  very 
clear  about 

282.  The  exemption  has  turned  out  to  be  a 
bonus  to  the  companies,  has  it  not? — I  think  so. 

283.  Do  imy  01  the  companies  duu^  less  than 
1  <f.  a  mile  upon  any  of  their  passenger  traffic  ? — 
Yes,  the  Scotch  rulways  in  particular,  and 
several  also  in  tlua  country. 

284.  Is  it  a  usual  thing  to  charge  lees? — I 
think  BO  as  between  some  stations;  it  varies. 

285.  Theychai^  less  for  their  own  advantage, 
I  presume  ? — It  is  for  their  own  advantage. 

286.  Do  you  know  whether  any  of  tiie  15  rail- 
way companies  that  do  not  come  under  the 
exemption,  charge  less? — I  am  not  aware;  in 
fact  it  is  not  likely  that  we  should  have  infor- 
mation upon  that  point,  because  it  is  not  material 
for  our  purposes. 

287.  Do  you  draw  any  distinction  in  principle 
between  passenger  traffic  and  other  traffic? — 
Kone. 

288.  Yon  think  that  the^  should  both  be  taxed 
in  the  same  way,  on  principle?— I  see  no  difter- 
ence.    There  is  very  little  princifde  in  taxation. 

289.  There  is  a  great  amount  of  searbome  coal 
brought  &om  Newcastie  to  Liondon  which  is  in 
competition  with  the  railvwy ;  the  sea-borne  coal 
does  not  pay  a  tax  upon  its  carriage ;  how  would 
you  get  over  the  difficulty  of  taxing  tiie  railway- 
coal  traffic  which  would  be  in  competition  with 
the  sea-borne  coal  traffic?— I  dare  say  that 
question  would  be  raised  if  it  was  endeavoured 
to  tax  the  general  receipts. 

290.  Would  that  affect  the  principle  which 
you  say  you  consider  to  be  the  same  with  regard 
to  the  two  ? — ^I  should  tiiink  it  would. 

291.  Then  you  think,  so  far  as  that  goes,  that 
they  stand  on  a  different  principle? — 1  think 
so. 

Mr.  Macdonald. 

292.  Is  it  the  duty  of  the  SUte  to  equalise 
rates  in  order  to  enable  two  competing  parties  to 
enter  into  a  common  market  ? — 1  should  think 
not ;  they  have  always  repu£ated  it 

293.  You 
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Mr.  Leighton. 

293.  You  think  that  the  State  should  leave 
traffic  to  find  ita  own  level  without  interference  ? 
— I  think  so. 

294.  And  that  where  it  does  interfere,  it  should 
either  interfere  equally  with  all,  or  not  at  all  ? — 
That  IB  80. 

295.  At  present  you  say  the  principal  paying 
traffic  is  the  working  class  traffic  oy  cheap  trains  ? 
— I  believe  that  is  so. 

296.  Is  it  about  two-thirds  of  the  whole  ? — I 
think  I  have  a  statement  which  will  enable  me 
to  answer  that  question  better  than  I  could  with- 
out it. 

297.  It  is  a  very  large  proportion,  is  it  not? — 
Yes,  it  is  a  very  large  proportion. 

298.  Do  ^ou  see  any  propriety  in  the  law  in- 
teifering  with  one  class  of  passengers,  rather 
than  with  another;  do  you  think  that  the  law 
shonld  interfere  in  favour  of  ^e  working  classes, 
when  it  does  not  interfere  with  regard  to  the 
rest  of  the  public  ? — That  is  a  very  large  ques- 
tion indeed.  It  was  so  thought  in  1844,  but 
how  it  would  be  viewed  now,  I  do  not  know.  1 
think  it  might  be  well  left  to  the  self-interest  of 

milway  companies,  so  far  as  this  question  is 
concerned. 

299.  At  all  events,  the  result  is,  that  the  work- 
ing classes  would  be  carried,  without  the  inter- 
ference of  the  Legislature,  at  as  cheap  a  rate  as 
they  are  carried  at  now,  with  the  interference  of 
the  Legislature  ? — I  do  not  doubt  it ;  but  will  you 
allow  me  to  say,  that  I  do  not  feel  so  certain 
that  the  poorer  classes  living  near  to  every 
etation  would,  daring  all  this  long  period  that 
has  elapsed  since  1844,  have  got  the  same 
benefits  as  they  have  got  through  the  inter- 
ference  of  die  Cheap  Trains  Act 

300.  The  penny  a  mile  which  the  Government 
thought  in  1844  was  a  proper  price  for  the  poor 
man  to  pay  from  station  to  station,  is  now,  of 
course,  from  the  difference  in  the  value  of  money, 
a  much  greater  advantage  to  the  working  man, 
inaaonuch  as  the  pennv  is  not  worth  so  much  as 
it  was  40  years  ago  ? — 1  think  so. 

30r.  In  the  meantime,  the  income  of  the  work- 
ing classes  has  enormously  increased,  so  that  they 
are  much  better  off  than  they  were  when  the 
Le^slature  interfered  on  their  behalf,  are  they 
not? — No  doubt;  but  I  believe  their  expenses 
have  enormously  increased  idso. 

302.  You  have  told  the  Committee  that  the 
value  of  the  railway  duty  at  present  is  about 
740,000/.  a  year;  do  you  know  how  much  it 
would  be  if  the  exemptions  were  removed  al- 
tt^ther?—  I  have  answered  that  question  to  the 
honourable  Member  for  Wfurwidc;  and  I  have 
handed  in  a  paper  which  shows  it;  it  would  be 
1,086,000/. 

303.  That  is  to  say,  if  the  dut^  remained  at 
5  per  cent.? — If  tlie  duty  remamed  at  5  per 
cent,  and  was  charged  only  on  passenger  re- 
ceipts. 

304.  I  think  that  you  have  told  us  that  two 
Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer  proposed  to  get 
rid  of  the  exemption,  namely,  Mr.  Lowe  and 
Mr.  Gladstone  ?— Yes. 

SOti.  Do  you  think  that  this  passenger  duty 
has  in  any  way  interfered  with  the  development 
of  railways?— Not  so  far  as  I  am  aware;  if  it 
has  it  was  an  interference  which,  as  the  honour- 
able Member  for  Stafford  says,  every  r^way 
company  knew  to  exist  before  they  came  to 
Parliament  or  started  their  undertaking. 

0.91. 
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306.  Do  you  think  that  it  has  prevented  any 
companies  from  coming  to  Parliament  or  from 
extending  their  lines?— I  think  not. 

307.  Then  you  think  that  it  has  not  been  any 
injury  to  the  public? — That  is  my  opinion. 

308.  Do  you  know  what  the  per-centage  would 
have  been  upon  a  stage  coach  before  the  railways; 
would  it  have  been  about  5  per  cent,  or  a  good 
deal  more? -J- That  is  very  well  explained  in 
Volume  L,  of  what  I  call  the  Twelfth  Report  of  the 
Commissioners  of  Inland  Revenue ;  it  compares 
the  railway  duty  with  the  stage-ooadi  duty.  The 
gross  receipts  of  iJie  London  General  Omnibus 
Company  (which  is  sufficient  for  your  purpose) 
in  1864,  were  612,409  and  the  duty  mileage 
and  license  paid  by  them,  was  A3,30i  or  8*7 
per  cent,  on  their  earnings.  In  the  same  year 
the  gross  receipts  the  railway  companies  in 
Great  Britain  were  32,433,958  and  the  duty 
ptud  by  them,  was  430,865  A,  or  1*3  per  cent,  on 
their  earnings. 

309.  But  there  you  are  mixing  up  passengers 
and  goods  traffic,  are  you  not ?— -i e». 

310.  1'he  omnibus  ti'afiic  is  all  passenger  traffic, 
is  it  not  ? — Certainly. 

Chairm€ai, 

311.  The  railway  figures  were  for  goods  and 
passengers  ? — They  were. 

312.  Of  course,  if  it  had  been  on  passengers 
alone,  the  per-centage  would  have  be^  verv 
mnch  higher? — It  would  have  been  very  much 
higher ;  it  would  have  been  about  3^  per  cent 

Mr.  f^iffhton* 

313.  What  were  the  proportions  of  the  pas- 
senger traffic  and  the  goods  traffic  in  the  year 
18^? — The  gross  passenger  traffic  in  Great 
Britain  in  the  year  1864  was  a  little  over 
13,000,000/.,  and  the  goods  traffic  was  nearly 
18,000,000/.  In  1870  the  whole  traffic,  goods 
and  passengers,  was  39,000,000  /.,  but  I  am  allu- 
ding now  to  the  gross  passenger  traffic  and  the 
gross  goods  traffic. 

314*.  What  were  the  proportions  for  the  last 
year? — ^For  the  last  year  the  gross  passeneer 
traffic  was  21,724.899/.,  and  ^e  goods  traffic 
was  35.600,000  /. 

315.  The  goods  traffic  is  a  great  deal  more  than 
the  passenger  traffic  ? — Yes,  a  great  deal  more ; 
about  half  as  much  again. 

316.  If  the  duty  was  taken  off,  who,  do  you 
think,  would  pay  the  difference;  do  you  think  tiiat 
the  public  would  get  lower  fares,  or  that  the  rail- 
way shareholders  would  get  higher  dividends  ? — I 
think  it  would  all  go  into  the  shareholders' 
pockets. 

317.  You  think  that  the  public  would  receive 
no  advantage  whatever  from  the  removal  of  the 
duty  ? — None,  so  far  as  I  am  aware. 

318.  Do  you  think  iJmt  if  the  exemption  were 
removed  altogetiier,  the  public  would  experience 
any  disadvantage  ita  having  to  pay  higher  fares  ? 
— I  do  not  see  how  that  could  be. 

319.  You  think  that  competition  would  keep 
the  fares  as  low  as  they  are  at  present? — Their 
own  special  Acts  would  keep  their  fares  at  or 
below  llie  maximum ;  they  could  not  chai^o 
licyond  the  rates  defined  in  their  special  Acts 
irrespectively  of  the  Cheap  Trains  Act. 

320.  But  they  never  go  up  to  their  maximum  ; 
they  are  usually  within  their  maximum,  are  they 
not  ? — I  think  they  are.    The  maximum  toll  for 

D  3  third-class 
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third-claas  passengers  is,  I  tlunk,  in  many  Acts, 
a  penny. 

321.  Where  there  was  not  a  maximum,  do  yon 
tbink  that  the  railway  companies  would  be  able 
to  get  the  difference  from  Uie  public,  or  would  it 
ccnne  out  of  the  dividend?—!  think  it  would 
come  out  of  the  dividend. 

Mr.  Macdonald, 

322.  You  were  asked  if  you  thought  that  the 
tax  had  had  the  effect  of  restraining  the  develop- 
ment of  railways  ? — I  answered  in  the  negative. 

323.  Are  you  aware  that  annually  Parliament 
refuses  a  great  number  of  Bills,  and  has  been 
doing  so  for  manv  years,  when  companies  wludi 
are  in  existence  aesire  to  have  new  extensions, 
and  when  companies  are  formed  for  making  new 
lines  ?— That  is  so. 

324.  So  that,  so  far  as  public  appeanmoes  go, 
there  is  no  restrunt  whatever  upon  railway  ocmi^ 
panics  that  are  in  existence,  01  from  forming  nul- 
way  companies,  where  it  is  supposed  that  there  is 
a  likelihood  of  a  return  for  the  money  expended? 
— No  more  than  there  was  in  1847, 

325.  No  more,  in  short,  than  when  private 
individuals  enter  into  speculations  from  which 
tiiey  wish  to  derive  benent? — I  think  not. 

Mr.  Sullivan. 

326.  In  1844  the  Cheap  Trains  Act  was 
passed,  allowing  a  certain  exemption  upon  the 
poorer  class  of  passengers  carried  by  cheap  truns, 
ms  it  not  ? — On  the  receipts  from  their  fares. 

327.  And  it  was  only  upon  such  passengers 
carried  by  such  trains  ;  was  that  so'— That  was 
so.  "  By  such  cheap  trains  as  aforesaid,"  is  the 
expression. 

328.  And  the  phrase  "cheap  train"  was  defined 
in  the  Act,  was  it  not? — It  was,  if  it  can  be 
called  a  definition. 

329.  Some  time  after  the  nulway  companies 
were  discovered  to  be  claiming  or  receiving  the 
exemptions  upon  all  passengers  carried  at  a  penny 
a  mile,  were  Uiey  not? — I  do  not  think  that  they 
didmed  it. 

330.  But  they  received  the  exemption,  did  they 
not? — I  think  not  for  man^  years;  in  fact,  I  do 
not  think  that  it  was  so  until  about  the  year  1867, 
when  the  litigation  was  threatened,  that  the  rail- 
way companies  ever  insisted  quite  so  far  as  that ; 
1  should  like,  in  answer  to  that  question,  to  read 
the  first  letter  that  I  am  aware  of,  in  which  the 
rulway  companies  put  their  claim  so  high  an  that. 

331.  What  is  the  date  of  that?— The  17th  of 
May  1867,  so  far  as  I  am  aware. 

332.  From  1844  to  1867,  what  was  exactly 
the  practice  in  your  department  in  reference  to 
the  Act  of  1844  ?— As  a  rule  the  Board  of  Inland 
fievenue  took  the  interpretation  adopted  by  the 
Board  of  Trade  as  to  what  was  a  cheap  train. 

333.  When  was  that  interpretation  given  ? — 
I  tiiink  that  that  information  could  only  be  ob- 
tained from  the  Board' of  Trade;  I  really  am 
unaware.  It  was  rather  the  growtii  of  years, 
and  the  result  of  practice  than  any  definite  action 
at  any  particular  time. 

334.  You  cannot  state  when  the  definition 
was  given ;  can  you  tell  the  Committee  upon 
whose  application  the  definition  was  given? — 
I  do  not  think  that  any  definition  was  ever 
given. 

335.  I  thought  that  vou  said  that  your  de- 
partment acted  upon  the  definition  of  cheap 


Mr.  SnUioan — continued. 

trains  as  settled  by  the  Board  of  Trade  ?— I  said 
that  whatever  tiie  Board  of  Trade  approved  as  a 
cheap  train  the  Board  of  Inland  Bevenue  fol- 
lowea  that,  and  granted  the  exemption  accord- 
ingly ;  but  what  tiiey  may  have  aetermined  to 
be  a  cheap  train  I  am  really  unable  to  say. 

336.  Then  you  cannot  enable  us  at  all  to 
determine  precisely  the  date  at  which  the  Act 
of  1844  was  substantially  evaded? — Clearly  it 
was  prior  to  1855,  because  I  have  read  the 
Report  of  the  Board  of  Trade  to  that  effect. 

337.  Tour  department  became  aware  that 
there  was  really  no  legal  warrant  for  the  con- 
struction as  to  exemptions ;  in  1867,  did  it  not  ? 
— That  was  the  law  ofiicer's  opinion,  qualified 
by  a  subsequent  law  officer's  opinbn,  as  I  have 
explained. 

338.  Was  it  at  that  time  that  your  depart- 
ment treated  the  Act  of  1844  as  obsolete,  that 
being  the  phrase  which  you  used? — I  used  that 
as  my  opinion.  1  did  not  say  that  the  Board 
ever  treated  it  as  obsolete ;  but  I  expressed  my 
opinion  tiiat  it  was  so,  and  I  gave  my  reasons. 

339.  Was  it  treated  as  obsolete  ?— Certunly 

not. 

340.  It  was  simply  a  difference  as  to  the  con- 
struction ? — That  was  so ;  as  long  as  it  remained 
upon  the  Statute  Book  it  was  worked  as  I  hare 

endeavoured  to  explain  to  you. 

341.  Could  yon  enable  the  Committee  to  form 
any  estimate  as  to  what  amount  of  money  the 
rauways  did  not  pay  into  your  department  that 
they  ought  to  have  paid,  by  reason  of  that  mis- 
take ? — Any  sum  that  I  named  would  only  be, 
of  course,  according  to  my  own  judgment ;  but  I 
should  say  that  it  was  not  under^5,000,000  /. 

342.  Who  first  discovered  that  the  practice 
was  utterly  without  legal  warrant  ? — The  Board 
of  Trade,  upon  the  opinion  of  Sir  Bounds 
Palmer  and  Sir  Robert  Collier. 

343.  Hut  what  called  for  that  opimon,  because 
some  one  must  surely  have  put  them  in  motion, 
and  said,  "  This  is  all  wrong  "  ? — I  am  not  able 
to  answer  the  question.  It  did  not  occur  in  the 
Inland  Revenue  Department. 

344.  I  wish  to  be  informed,  if  you  can  inform 
me,  whether,  at  the  very  start,  the  process  was 
tiiat  the  companies  cUumed  a  certain  amount  of 
exemption  under  the  Act  of  1844,  and  were  al- 
lowed it,  and  whether  their  claim  was  revised  by 
the  Board  of  Trade  ?—They  sent  to  the  Board  of 
Trade  their  table  of  fares  for  the  month.  In  that 
table  of  fares  must  of  necessity  have  been  con- 
tiuned  a  cheap,  or  what  was  then  called  a  Parlia- 
mentary, tram,  and  the  Board  of  Trade  were 
obliged  to  see  tiiat  the  Parliamentary  train  con- 
formed to  the  law,  and  stopped  at  every  station, 
and  conveyed  passengers  between  all  stations  at 
a  rate  not  exceeding  1  d,  per  mile.  Being  satis- 
fied of  that,  in  the  first  instance,  no  doubt  the 
Boai'd  of  Trade  approved  that  train. 

345.  Then  it  would  come  about  in  this  way, 
that  the  companies  sent  in  what  was  equivalent 
to  a  dum.  Now,  taking  the  year  1845, 1  want  to 
establish,  if  I  can,  whether  it  was  the  Board  of 
Trade  or  the  companies  who  first  put  forward  the 
incorrect  bams  for  the  exemption  ? — I  have  not 
the  slightest  doubt  that  it  was  the  companies  who 
marked  other  trains  which  were  not  stnctiy  cheap 
trains.  Mr.  Ferrer's  evidence  befim  the  C<Ha- 
mittee  on  Uailway  Amalgamatious  in  1872  was 
very  much  to  that  effect. 

346.  The 
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346.  The  error,  then,  had  its  beginning  in 
this  process,  that  the  companies  claimed,  and 
submitted  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  an  errone- 
ous application  of  the  law  of  1844,  and  tliat  the 
Board  of  Trade  f«U  into  the  error? — Tlut  is 
simply  it. 

347.  Do  you  think  that  it  would  be  very  hard 
upon  the  companies  who  first  set  up  the  error  if 
they  were  asked  to  correct  it  ? — I  tnink  so  ;  and 
after  they  have  distributed  all  the  proceeds 
realised  by  that  error  in  dividends,  I  do  not  know 
whom  you  would  get  it  out  of.  It  would  be  very 
hard  upon  the  Bnarefaolders  of  the  present  day 
that  they  should  be  told  to  refund  what  was 
received  by  those  who  were  shareholders  years 
ago. 

348.  Then  the  Committee  would  have  to  hold 
the  Board  of  Trade  accountable  for  five  millions 

of  money  which  they  did  not  get,  and  which  they 
ought  to  have  got  ? — I  do  not  think  so ;  because, 

ferhaps,  the  Board  of  Inland  Kevenue  ought  to 
ave  looked  into  it  as  well  ;  and  they  aid  in 
1868. 

349.  The  Board  of  Trade  and  the  Board  of 
Island  Revenue  between  them,  in  some  propor- 
tions which  we  cannot  ascertain,  are  accoimtable 
for  a  loss  of  five  millions?  —  It  is  only  my 
estimate. 

350.  Four  millions  or  some  millions  ?  —  I 
think  so. 

351.  And  yon  said  you  thought  that  by  the 
time  you  discovered  the  mistake  of  your  depart- 
ment the  law  was  obsolete ;  is  it  the  fact  that  a 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  proposed  to  amend 
the  law  as  to  Sunday  trains  in  a  respect  in  which 
it  did  not  require  amendment  at  all  ? — That  is 
quite  myview. 

352.  Was  there  not  an  apparent  want  of  correct 
information  as  to  what  was  the  law,  not  only  on 
the  part  of  your  department  and  the  Board  of 
Trade,  but  on  the  part  of  the  Chanoellor  of  the 
Exchequer? — He  gets  it  from  the  permanent 
official. 

353.  He  proposed  to  amend  the  law  as  to 
Sunday  trains  while  the  law  was  absolutely 
as  he  wished  it  to  be,  did  he  not  ? — That  is  my 
opinion. 

354.  That  was  Mr.  Gladstone?— I  think  I 
explained,  as  well  as  I  could,  that  Mr.  Gladstone 
was  led  to  amend  the  law  rather  by  reference  to 
what  had  been  the  practice  than  what  had  been 
the  law. 

355.  You  stated,  did  you  not,  that  you  were 
not  aware  that  the  payment  of  tiiis  tax  by  com- 
panies had  any  effect  in  preventing  the  develop- 
ment of  the  railway  trainc  of  the  country  ? — ^It 
may  be  so,  but  I  am  not  aware  of  it. 

356.  Of  course  it  is  impossible  to  say  how  many 
embarrassments  may  go  to  make  up,  in  the  whole, 
the  considerations  that  would  deter  capitalists 
from  entering  into  such  an  undertaking?— That 
IB  so. 

357.  And  this  narrowing  of  their  margin  of 
profit  may  be  one  of  thoRe  considerations? — It 
may  be  so. 

358.  In  fiict  every  embarrassment  or  tax  upon 
a  trade  must,  so  far  as  it  goes,  prevent  the  de- 
velopment of  that  trade,  muist  it  not?— As  a 
general  rule  it  is  so. 

359.  Is  it  not  so  as  an  universal  rule? —  Ferhaps 
there  is  not  much  distinction  between  general 
and  universal;  I  dare  say  that  your  word  is  a 
better  word  than  mine. 

a9i. 


Lord  Claud  Hamilton.  Mr. 

360.  "What  in  your  opinion  is  the  primary  Mdail. 
object  of  this  tax  ? — To  get  money,  I  think.  n  A  til 

361.  I  agree  with  you ;  does  it  not,  b^  its  189% 
present  inciaence,  cause  great  complication  in  the 
keeping  of  railway  accounts,  and  luunper  railway 
companies  in  making  their  train  arrangements?—^ 

I  do  not  think  that  it  does ;  may  I  give  you  a 
reason;  I  was  asked  by  the  Chairman,  and  I  gave 
an  erroneous  answer  with  respect  to  the  time 
when  the  Clearing  House  cnme  into  force ;  but 
I  find  that  the  Clearing  House  was  first  established 
in  tiie  year  1842,  ana  that  there  w«b  a  Clearing 
House  Act  in  the  year  1850.  In  the  Reportra 
the  Committee  on  Railway  Amalgamation  in  1872, 
which  was  a  very  important  Report  made  by  a 
mixed  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  and  the 
House  of  Commons,  the  Secretaiy  of  the  Clearini( 
House  is  examined,  and  he  gives  a  very  interest- 
ing account  of  the  Clearing  House;  he  put  in  the 
Appendix  a  lon^  statement  of  the  rules  governing 
the  Clearing  House,  and  in  those  rules  I  cannot 
find  the  slightest  allusion  to  the  passenger  tax ; 
I  wanted  to  see  whether  the  passenger  tax  did 
affect  the  question  of  accounting  as  between 
railways ;  inter  se,  I  see  that  it  does  not. 

362.  But  it  affects  the  accoimting  between 
rwlways  and  tiie  Board  of  Inland  Revenue,  does 
it  not? — No  doubt;  there  would  be  no  necessity 
to  account  to  the  Board  of  Inland  Revenue  were 
it  not  for  the  tax. 

363.  Then  you  admit  that  if  there  were  a  re- 
arrangement and  adjustment  of  the  tax,  it  would 
be  possible  greatiy  to  simplify  the  keeping  of 
individual  riulway  accounts  ? — I  should  think  it 
would,  certainly. 

3$4.  Does  it  not  in  your  <^nion  prevent  rail- 
way companies,  in  many  instances,  giving  tiiose- 
facilities  to  the  public  which  they  would  be  able 
to  afford  if  the  tax  existed  in  another  form?— I 
have  heard  that  stated  generally ;  but  no  instance 
has  ever  been  brought  to  my  notice  which  would 
lead  to  any  comparison  between  what  exists,  and 
what  might  be  substituted  for  it;  and  therefore  it 
would  be  difficult  for  me  to  answer  that  ques- 
tion. 

365.  Then  you  cannot  say  of  your  own  expe- 
rience, that  the  general  travelling  public  would 
benefit  by  a  re-arrangement  of  the  tax  ? — If  by  a 
re-orrangement  of  the  tax  is  meant  a  re-arrange- 
ment of  the  terms  uiwn  which  the  exemption  is 
to  be  granted,  I  think  that  great  benefit  might 
accrue  to  the  public ;  and  I  have  answered  iSat 
in  substance. 

Mr.  Bruce. 

366.  I  presume  that  the  original  idea  of  this 
tax  arose  from  the  duty  upon  stage  coaches? — I 
do  not  doubt  that  in  its  origin  it  was  imposed  by 
relation  to  that  duty ;  and  that  is  shown,  I  tiiink, 
by  the  halfpenny  a  mile  for  every  eight  pas- 
sengers. 

367.  Are  you  aware  that  in  consequence  of  the 
decision  of  the  House  of  Lords,  the  railway  corn- 
parties  have  increased  their  fares  by  adding  on  the 
passenger  duty  ?— Yes ;  I  handed  into  the  Com- 
mittee  the  notice  of  the  London  and  North 
Western  Company.  Only  those  companies  did 
it  which  had  power  by  statute  to  add  the  duty  cm 
to  the  maximum  fare. 

368.  You  are  aware  that  the  Metropolitan 
Railway  Company  on  season  tickets,  charge  the 
passenger  duty  ? — I  was  not  aware  of  that,  and  I 
am  very  &on^  to  hear  it;  it  only  shows  the 
power  of  self-mterest 
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369.  Do  yon  think  tiiat  the  obligation  was 
not  fully  understood  by  railway  companies,  prior 
to  the  decision  of  the  House  of  Loras  with  refer- 
ence to  the  passenger  duty? — It  was  fully  under- 
stood in  their  own  favour. 

Sir  Hareourt  Johnstone, 

370.  Supposing  that  the  ^senger  duty  were 
repealed,  do  you  think  that  it  would  be  safe  to 
ieaye  it  to  the  railway  company  to  provide  or  not 
to  provide  what  are  called  cheap  tr^ns ;  do  you 
not  consider  that  they  understand  their  business 
thoroughly  well,  and  that  it  is  their  object  to 
give  as  great  facilities  to  the  public  as  possible  ? 
— I  agree  thoroughly  to  that. 

371.  Do  you  t^ink  that  it  is  their  object  to  dis* 
courage  this  special  third-class  traffic^  which  is 
the  best  passenger  teaffic  they  have  ? — Ko,  cer- 
tainly not. 

372.  Then  supposing  that  to  be  the  case,  and 
thai  it  were  recommended  to  Parliament  that  the 
railway  passenger  duty  be  repealed,  should  you, 
as  adviser  to  the  Board  of  Inland  Revenue,  re- 
commend some  other  tax  being  put  upon  a 
rulway  company? — I  probably  should  not  be 
adced,  but  I  certiunl^  sfaonid  not  advise  it. 

373.  Not  in  justice  to  other  carriers,  I  sup- 
pose ? — Certainly  not.  But  I  think  that  a  tax 
must  be  looked  upon  in  a  totally  different  light 
as  respects  its  first  imposition  and  as  respects  its 
retention.  It  is  a  very  different  thing  whether 
you  impose  a  new  tax  in  the  year  1876,  or 
whether  you  strike  off  the  Statute  book  a  tax 
which  was  imposed  in  the  year  1832. 

374.  Do  you  remember  who  was  at  the  Board 
of  Trade  at  the  time  the  Act  of  7  &  8  Vict,  was 
passed? — Lord  Dalhousie  was  at  the  Board  of 
Trade,  I  ^mk,  when  the  Cheap  Trains  Act  was 


375.  Do  you  remember  that  (if  I  am  rightly 
informed)  he  left  a  minute  at  the  Board  of  Trade 
strongly  recommending  that  a  monopoly  be 
^ven  to  the  various  companies  ? — I  think  that  it 
18  so,  and  Mr.  Farrer  refers  to  it  in  his  evidence. 
I  saw  this  evidence  for  the  first  time  yesterday, 
and  there,  I  think,  Mr.  Farrer  is  asked  a  very 
similar  question  to  that  which  you  have  put  to 
me.  Perhaps  I  may  read  this  passage  from  his 
evidence  in  answer  to  your  question.  Mr. 
Farrer  states  that  the  Board  of  Trade  has  had  a 
great  deal  of  experience  in  the  matter  of  railway 
legislation,  and  ne  says :  *'  Long  ago,  a  vigorous 
effort  to  guide  the  practice  of  Parliament  in 
matters  of  railway  legislation  (the  only  effort  of 
the  kind  ever  attempted)  was  made  through  the 
medium  of  reports  of  this  description.  The  Com- 
mittee of  1 844  recommended  that  all  Riulway  Bills 
should  be  submitted  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  to  be 
by  diem  reported  on  before  they  went  before 
the  Committees.  A  sort  of  board  within  the 
Board  of  Trade  was  appointed  for  that  purpose, 
of  which  Lord  Dalhousie  was  chairman,  in  1845. 
There  were  a  very  large  number  of  important 
Bills  in  that  year,  and  Lqrd  Dalhousie  and  his 
Board  made  very  elaborate  reports  upon  them, 
reports  upon  the  policy  of  the  Bills,  upon  the 
questions  whe^er  companies  should  be  amalga- 
mated or  not,  whether  the  making  of  new  lines 
should  be  allowed  or  not,  and,  in  fact,.upon  all 
the  large  features  of  the  Bills  then  before  Par- 
liament." Then  he  goes  a  considerable  length 
into  the  whole  of  that.  I  will  refer  to  one  other 
question  which  he  is  asked  which  bears  upon  the 


Sir  Hareourt  Johnstone — continued. 

question.  Mr.  Dodson  asked  Mr.  Farrer, 
'*  have  not  some  of  the  railways  got  special 
clauses  enabling  them  to  add  the  passenger  tax 
to  their  fares  ?  "  Yes,"  says  Mr.  Farrer,  «  and 
those  have  slipped  through  the  Committee  in 
spite  of  the  report  of  the  Board  of  Trade." 
Then  the  next  questioa  is:  "They  are  to  be 
found  exceptionaUy  in  the  Acts  of  some  of  those 
lines?— (^.)  'Yes.'"  Then  Lord  Salisbury 
asks :  "  Are  you  prepared  to  make  a  difference 
in  the  case  of  Acts  of  Parliament  which  have 
slipped  through  Committees  ?  "  Then  Mr.  Farrer 
says:  "When  Acts  of  Parliament  which  are 
inconsistent  with  the  general  legislation  of  the 
country  slip  through  Committees,  it  is  a  sign 
that  there  is  something  wrong.  I  should  men- 
tion, as  illustrating  the  difficulty  of  any  inter- 
ference witii  railway  companies,  that  the  Board 
of  Trade  in  this  case  are  ra^uired  by  Act  of  Par- 
liament to  approve  the  times  of  arrival  and 
departure  of  those  trains ;  but,  practically,  they 
have  found  themselves  helpless  in  the  matter. 
The  companies  know  so  much  more  about  their 
correspondences,  and  about  the  times  at  which 
they  can  conveniently  run  their  trains,  that  the 
Board  of  Trade  find  it  much  better  to  leave  them 
to  themselves."  There  is  a  ^«at  deal  more 
which  is  very  interesting  in  Mr.  Farrer's  evi- 
dence, but  it  was  given  rather  delicately 
as  respects  the  passenger  tax;  because  the 
evidence  was  given  in  1872  pendente  lite,  white 
the  litigation  was  going  on,  and,  tiierefore,  of 
course,  ne  did  not  express  himself  very  strongly. 
This  evidence  was  ^ven  on  the  14th  June  1872. 
There  is  a  great  deal  that  is  exceedingly  interest* 
ing,  both  as  respects  workmen's  triuns  and  other 
matters,  in  this  evidence,  but  I  did  not  see  it 
until  yesterday.  There  is  much  in  it  that  does 
not  anect  tiie  question. 

376.  Lord  Dalhousie  being  at  the  Board  of 
Trade,  and  having  these  particular  views  that 
the  country  ought  to  be  mapped  into  districts, 
and  that  each  nulway  ought  to  have  a  monopoly 
of  each  distoict,  do  you  not  think  that  the  pas- 
senger duty  partiy  took  its  rise  in  Lord  Dal- 
faoune's  view  that  it  was  taxing  a  monopoly  ? — 
Yes ;  I  think  that  is  very  likely. 

377.  At  that  particular  time,  you  may  say 
that  the  mail  coaches,  and  so  on,  bad  a  monopoly 
of  the  public  traffic,  may  you  not  ? — Certainly 
not  under  any  statutory  powers.  The  monopoly 
of  the  railway  companies  was  a  peculiar 
monopoly ;  they  were  enabled  to  take  compul- 
sorily  other  people's  land. 

Lord  Claud  Hamilton. 

378.  They  had  to  pay  for  it  though  ?— They 


had. 


Sir  Hareourt  Johnstone. 


379.  You  think  that  that  particular  power  makes 
them  specially  liable  to  a  tax  from  which  other 
companies  are  exempt  ? — Yes ;  any  person  could 
start  a  coach  without  going  to  Parliament ;  but 
a  person  could  not  start  a  nulway  unless  on  his 
own  ground,  without  ^oing  to  Parliament.  On 
those  grounds  I  conceive  tiiat  it  is  a  statutory 
monopoly. 

380.  And  you  think  that  sdme  tax  ought  to 
be  maintuned  upon  railway  companies  ? — 
My  reason,  as  I  have  stated,  for  the  retention  of 
the  tax  is  beyond  a  fiscal  reason ;  of  course  I  am 
only  the  legal  adviser,  and  it  is  not  for  me  to  say 
whether  the  tax  should  be  retained,  or  whether 
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it  should  go ;  but  I  tiiink  that  it  is  well  to  retain 
the  tax,  because  it  appears  to  me  that  exemption 
from  it  is  the  only  stimulus  that  you  can  brin^  to 
bear  upon  railway  companies  to  afford  facilities 
to  the  public  by  corresponding  trains  ("  corres- 
pondences," as  jMr.  Farrer  calls  them),  as  well 
as  by  cheap  tnuna.  You  would  oiherwice  have 
to  purchase  those  facilities  from  railway  com- 
panies in  another  mode. 

381.  Are  you  aware  that  those  correspondences 
are  excessively  difficult  to  arrange,  and  that  on 
the  ground  that  two  sides  of  a  triangle  are  greater 
than  the  third,  you  cannot  always  contrive  on 
existing  lines,  to  make  th<isc  correspondences  ? — 
I  believe  that  that  is  so ;  but  I  do  not  think  that 
that  is  any  reason  why  it  should  be  consistently 
the  other  way,  and  in  the  case  of  Guildford  it  is 
consistently  the  other  way. 

382.  I  have  had  some  experience  of  corre- 
Bpondence  and  want  of  cori'espondence ;  but  if 
you  lay  that  particular  obligation  upon  com- 
panies, thereby  putting  them  to  enormous  ex- 
penses, because  they  would  naturally  have  to  put 
on  additional  trains,  do  you  not  hold  that  that 
would  be  a  sufficient  tax  without  the  addition  of 
the  passenger  tax  ? — As  I  would  have  one  or  two 
cheap  trains,  so  I  would  have  one  or  two  corre- 
spondences during  the  day  ;  I  do  not  mean  thnt 
every  train  should  correspond  with  every  other 
train ;  but  they  would  be  under  the  Board  of 
Trade  course,  and  that  no  doubt  would  neces- 
sitate a  considerably  larger  staff  than  the  Board 
of  Trade  at  present  have. 

383.  The  sum  of  five  millions,  to  which  the 
honourable  Member  for  Louth  alluded,  I  suppose 
is  now  practically  condoned  Iwth  by  the  Board 
of  Trade  and  by  the  Board  of  Inland  Revenue  ? — 
Unquestionably. 

384.  I  am  not  sure  whether  the  Statute  of 
Limitations  would  not  apply  ? — As  I  have  niready 
stated,  we  could  not  by  possibility  have  insisted 
upon  anything  prior  to  our  claim. 

Mr.  Seijeant  Spinks. 

385.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the  Cheap 
Trains  Act  had  become  totally  inapplicable  to 
the  present  circumstances  of  railways  ? — The 
word  "  inapplicable,*'  I  believe,  was  put  into  my 
mouth  by  the  Chairman.  I  had  used  the  expres- 
sion *'  obsolete,'*  which  I  have  been  accustomed 
to  use ;  but  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  applicable  to 
the  existing  state  of  circumstances. 

386.  Under  ihose  circumstances,  would  you  be 
disposed  to  recommend  a  repeal  of  the  Cheap 
Trains  Act?— I  should  like  to  see  it  repealed, 
and  something  else  substituted  for  it. 

387.  Supposing  that  an  Act  were  substituted 
for  it,  could  you  lightly  sketch  out  some  of  the 
main  provisions  oi  that  Act  which  you  would 
suggest ;  for  instance,  would  it  contain  a  provi- 
sion for  the  runtjing  of  one  cheap  tmin  each  day, 
as  the  other  Act  did  ?— I  think  tnat  the  only  way 
in  which  it  could  be  managed  would  be  to  put 
railway  companies  under  the  control  of  a  proper 
and  sufficient  department,  whether  a  sub-depart- 
ment of  the  Board  of  Trade  or  not,  I  will  not 
say  :  and  that  every  railway  company  which  ob- 
tained a  certificate  from  the  Board  of  Trade  as 
to  its  efficiently  providing  for  traffi?.  generally  (I 
will  not  say  cheap  train  traffic,  or  correspondences, 
or  anything  else),  should  be  entitled  to  a  certain 
remission  of  duty ;  I  conceive  that  that  might  be 
possible.   Whetner  there  should  be  two  classes 
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of  certificates  or  not,  ts  questionable,  according 
to  the  provision  they  made  for  the  travelling 

public. 

388.  You  mean  two  classes  of  better  conduct 
and  worse  conduct  ? — Quite  so.  That  would  put 
the  department  in  rather  an  invidious  position, 
and  therefore  I  think  there  had  better  be  only 
one  class. 

389.  You  would  prefer  not  having  an  Act  with 
defined  p»-ovi6ions,  but  a  large  discretion  given  to 
this  Board  ? — I  should  like  a  large  discretion  to 
be  given  to  it,  but  I  think  it  would  be  well 
to  name  the  particular  heads  of  interference  by 
the  controlling  Board. 

390.  In  substance,  you  would  suggest  that  the 
proposed  Board  might  interfere  with  the  railway 
companies  in  certain  particulars,  and  not  in 
others? — Quite  so.  Then  I  wotdd  add  one  other 
suggestion.  Of  recent  years  we  hare  got  a  court, 
namely,  the  Railway  Commissioners;  %nd  I 
think  It  would  be  a  very  good  thing  for  an  appeal 
to  lie  from  (he  department,  at  the  instance  of  the 
railway  comjiany,  to  the  Railway  Commissioners, 
if  they  think  that  a  certificate  was  withheld  when 
it  should  not  be  withheld.  I  indicate  that  very 
generally,  of  course. 

391.  I  understand  you  to  be  of  opinion  that  it 
is  desirable  to  retain  this  tax,  but  to  use  it  as  a 
sort  of  lever  with  which  to  obtain  advantages  for 
the  public  ? — I  am  of  that  opinion. 

392.  And  upon  the  behaviour  of  the  compa- 
nies, good  or  bad,  to  grant  or  withhold  a  certifi- 
cate of  exemption?— I  think  so.  My  general 
impression  is  that  the  railway  Companies  nave  no 
more  right  to  say,  "  We  ought  to  be  relieved 
from  this  tax,"  than  a  man  who  has  bought  land 
has  to  claim  exemption  from  the  land  tax. 

393.  Would  you  apply  that  exemptiongiven 
in  that  way  to  all  classes  of  railways  ? — What  I 
meant  was  that  you  would  give  the  exemption, 
we  will  say  knocking  it  down  to  2  per  cent, 
instead  of  taking  5  per  cent.,  in  the  case  of  a 
railway  which  complied  with  the  terms  and  got 
the  certificate. 

394.  Two  per  cent,  on  passenger  traffic? — 
Two  per  cent,  on  passenger  traffic  instead  of  5 
per  cent.,  as  it  is  now.  I  would  allow  a  remis- 
sion of  3  per  cent,  in  the  case  of  a  company 
obtaining  that  certificate. 

395.  I  did  not  gather  from  you  whether  you 
would  interfere  with  the  goods  traffic  by  way  of 
duty  ? — No,  I  think  not ;  I  think  I  would  leave 
that  exactly  as  it  is.  What  I  conceive  is  that  I 
would  leave  the  Taxing  Act  of  the  5  &  6  Victoria 
unaffected,  and  merely  deal  with  the  Exempting 
Act,  the  Cheap  Trains  Act. 

396.  And  you  would  merely  affect  the  Taxinff 
Act  by  these  certificates  of  exemption  of  whi(£ 
you  speak  ? — Yes,  as  they  are  affected  now  by  the 
Cheap  Trains  Act. 

397.  Some  questions  have  been  asked  of  you 
with  reference  to  the  errors  of  tlie  railway  com- 

r^nies  with  regard  to  the  payment  of  this  duty, 
believe  the  Act  was  a  very  difficult  and  com- 
plicated one  to  construe  ? — I  think  so ;  taking 
the  body  of  Section  6,  and  that  third  condition 
upon  which  wc  have  had  much  conversation, 
nobody  can  doubt  that  it  was  a  difficult  one  to 
construe. 

398.  Therefore  it  was  not  what  we  may  call 
mala  Jides?—fio,  I  think  certainly  not,  in  the 
first  instance,  and  I  do  not  mean  to  impute  main 
Jidea  at  all;  but  I  think  they  went  a  little  too  far 
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in  later  years,  between  the  year  1866  and  the 
year  1870,  when  the  litigation  commenced  in 
claiming  the  exemption  and  refusing  to  pay 
duty  upon  all  traffic  under  1  d.  a  mile  however 
carried. 

39d.  That,  of  course,  would  not  i^jQTect  the 
question  to  the  extent  of  those  millions  that  you 
spoke  of;  the  deficiency  to  the  extent  of  millions 
did  not  arise  from  what  you  may  call  mala  Jides  ? 
— No ;  in  fact  I  will  not  impute  mala  fides  at  all 
for  a  moment. 

400.  I  think  your  general  impression,  subject 
to  the  question  of  exemption,  is  In  favour  of  the 
retention  of  the  power  of  taxing  ? — That  is  my 
inclination. 

401.  In  coming  to  that  conclusion,  have  you 
at  all  entertained  in  your  mind  the  question  of 
the  competition  with  railways  of  other  classes  of 
traffic  ? — I  do  not  think  that  they  are  affected  by 
much  competition  for  passenger  traffic. 

402.  Not  in  the  case  of  suburban  trafiSc? — 
That  is  exceptional ;  I  ant  dealing  with  the  thing 
generally.  Exceptionally,  very  likely  it  is  so, 
lor  instance,  in  the  case  of  the  Metropolitan 
Sulway,  and  I  am  ready  to  admit  that  the 
Metropolitan  Railway  is  in  an  exceptional 
position. 

403.  And  railways  situated  similarly  to  the 
Metropolitan  Railway  ? — Yes  ;  I  merely  take 
that  as  an  illustration. 

Sir  Harcourt  Johnstone, 

404.  On  the  whole,  instead  of  all  this  centrali- 
sation and  complication  that  arises  from  it,  would 
it  not  be  far  better  to  let  the  railway  companies 
manage  their  business,  and  to  put  a  per-centage 
tax  upon  their  net  profits? — That  would  be  an 

•  additional  income  tax. 

405.  On  the  ground  of  its  being  a  monopoly, 
but  a  restricted  monopoly,  would  it  not  be  safer 
on  the  whole  to  let  them  manage  their  affairs 
entirely  for  the  benefit  of  the  pubnc,  and  also  for 
the  benefit  of  themselves,  and  to  place  a  tax  upon 
the  net  profits  of  the  whole  of  the  rallwars  of  the 
kingdom? — If  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Tr&de  thought  that  the  public  would  be  suffi- 
ciently protected,  1  should  have  no  objection  to 
that. 

406.  Should  you  have  any  fear  of  the  public 
being  unprotected  ? — I  thiuK  not ;  because  I 
think  the  self-interest  of  the  companies,  which  is 
great,  would  tend  in  *he  same  way  to  the  benefit 
of  the  public. 

Mr.  Samuda. 

407.  With  reference  to  the  exemptions,  it 
appears  from  the  Paper  which  you  have  handed 
in  that  the  revenue  loses,  speaking  roughly,  from 
500,000/.  to  750,000/.  by  the  exemptions;  when 
the  decision  of  the  House  of  Lord!s  so  changed 
the  mode  of  collecting  the  tax  that  it  practic^y 
abolished  the  exemptions  in  the  case  of  a  great 
number  of  trains,  did  the  nulway  companies 
generally  ruse  their  fares  to  the  public  so  as  to 
meet  the  increased  sum  of  money  which  they  bad 
to  pay? — Some  of  the  rulway  companies  cer- 
bumy  did. 

408.  Did  they  generally  raise  them  or  not  ? — 
A  great  number  of  them  did,  but  I  really  cannot 
say  more  than  that. 

409.  Do  you  think  that  if  the  tax  were  abolished 
the  effect  would  be  materially  to  add  to  the  num- 
ber of  passengers  ? — 1  do  not  think  it  would  have 
the  slightest  effect 


Mr.  SnlHvan. 

410.  The  exemption  was  at  first  allowed  in 
recompense  for  a  certain  advantage  w^hich  Par^ 
liament  concurred  that  it  was  necessary  to  secure 
to  the  poorer  classes,  was  it  not  ? — Yes. 

411.  And  Parliament  naturally  imagined  that 
in  asking  the  companies  to  carry  the  poorer 
classes  at  Id.  a  mile,  the  companies  would  be 
enduring  something  of  a  loss  or  a  hardship  ? — 
That  is  so. 

412.  But  the  contrary  Is  now  the  case;  and, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  so  far  from  the  companies  en- 
during hardships,  that  class  of  passenger  traffic 
pays  as  well.  If  not  better  than  other  traffic,  does 
it  not  ? — I  believe  that  it  Is  so. 

413.  Then  the  exemption,  so  far  as  it  is  now 
obtained,  is  now  employed  without  a  correspond- 
ing disadvantage,  but  rather  an  advantage,  is  it 
not  ? — Undoubtedly  ;  and  that  was  my  reason 
for  saying  that  the  law  was  obsolete. 

Lord  Clavd  Hamilton. 

414.  But  at  the  same  time  companies  have  to 
suffer  many  indirect  disadvantages  from  the  car- 
riage of  this  third-class  traffic  stopping  at  every 
station,  have  they  not  ? — I  perfectly  fmlow  you, 
but  I  still  think  that  they  would  do  It  volun- 
tarily If  the  obligation  under  the  Cheap  Traina 
Act  were  at  an  end. 

Chnirman. 

415.  I  presume  that  you  give  these  opinions 
upon  railway  economy  and  policy  with  some 
diffidence? — Of  course  I  do.  I  am  anxious  to 
give  answers  to  the  questions  put  to  me. 

416.  You  merely  give  your  opinion  upon  this 
matter  as  one  of  tne  public,  I  presume  7 — With 
less  confidence  than  you  yourself  would. 

417.  Did  you  say  you  thought  that  this  exemp- 
tion given  under  tiie  Cheap  Trains  Act  bad 
operated  in  favour  of  the  public,  or  not? — I  think 
the  obligation  worked  in  favour  of  the  public  as 
long  as  It  was  an  obligation,  as  long  as  it  worked 
at  all ;  and  therefore  that  exemption,  which  fol- 
lowed as  a  matter  of  course  upon  it,  also  ope- 
rated ;  but  I  do  not  think  that  the  exemption  had, 
by  itself,  any  operation  at  all. 

418.  But  the  exemption  and  the  obligation 
were  part  of  one  whole,  were  they  not? — ^No 
doubt. 

419.  Therefore  the  obligation  and  the  exemp- 
tion together  have  woriced  beneficially? — No 

doubt. 

420.  Did  I  correctiy  understand  you  to  say 
that  you  think  it  would  midce  no  difference  to 
the  public  whether  the  exemption  existed  or  not? 
— To  the  travelling  public,  not  a  bit 

421.  You  said  in  answer  to  a  question  put  to 
you  by  an  honourable  Member,  that  the  railway 
companies,  since  1844  up  to  1867,  had  been 
asking  for  fresh  powers  and  extensions  of  line^ 
investmg  their  money  with  their  eyes  open  and 
with  a  knowledge  of  what  the  law  was ;  are  you 
t^ulte  correct  In  that  ? — Perfectiy  so,  as  to  the 
liability  to  the  duty. 

422.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  from  1844  to  1867  no 
one  really  knew  what  the  law  as  to  the  exemption 
and  the  obligation  was  ? — They  knew  the  taxing 
law ;  the  taxing  law  there  was  no  doubt  about 

423.  But  it  appears  from  Captain  6alton*s 
Report  which  you  put  in,  and  from  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's speech,  that  even  they  were  not  aware  of 
what  the  effect  of  the  Cheap  Trains  Act  was? — 
That  is  perfectly  true ;  but  the  Cheap  Trains  Act 
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Chair  man — continued. 

was  an  exempting  Act.  There  was  no  doubt 
about  the  primd  facie  liability.  With  their  eyes 
open  they  assumed  a  primd  facie  liability  to  5 
per  cent,  however  they  might  get  out  of  it. 

424.  Is  not  this  the  state  of  things :  that  up  to 
1867  the  railway  companies  were  under  the  im- 
pression that  the  law  was  diiferent,  as  affecting 
them,  from  what  it  has  been  since  the  late  deci- 
sions ? — They  had  several  opportunities  of  know- 
ing that  their  position  was  not  very  clear. 

425.  At  all  events  the  Board  of  Trade  and  the 
Board  of  Inland  Revenue  were  ienorant  of  the 
law,  or  they  did  not  apply  it?— I  will  not  say 
that  they  were  ignorant  of  the  law. 

426.  But  you  would  say  that  they  allowed 
matters  to  slumber  from  1844  to  1867,  and  did 
not  exact  this  money,  if  they  knew  that  they  had 
a  right  to  it?— I  thmk,  as  I  have  already  stated, 
that  the  Board  of  Inland  Kevenue  followed  the 
course  pursued  by  the  Board  of  Trade.  TheBoard 
of  Trade  had  not  a  department  commensurate  with 
the  growth  of  railways ;  and,  therefore,  as  a  matter 
of  fict,  the  thing  got  into  the  state  which  Mr. 
Farrer  explained  in  the  passage  which  1  have 
read  from  nis  evidence. 

427.  Whether  the  railways  were  large  orsmall, 
were  not  the  Board  of  Trade,  from  some  cause 
or  another,  in  ignorance  of  what  the  law  really 
was  until  it  was  expounded  by  the  late  decision  ? 

 They  were  not  in  ignorance,  certainly,  until  it 

was  expounded  by  the  late  decision,  because 
they  were  in  accord  with  the  Board  of  Inland 
Eevenue  as  fiir  back  as  the  year  1869  upon  the 
law. 

428.  From  1844  to  1869  were  they  not  in 
ignorance  ?  ~  I  would  not  take  it  even  as  far  back 
as  1844,  because  for  many  years  it  was  strictly 
an  obligation  under  the  Cheap  Trains  Act,  and 
the  law  was  strictly  followed  I  have  no  doubt, 
but  for  how  lone  a  period  I  cannot  say.  The 
only  indication  mat  I  have  as  to  the  mistake  in 
the  law,  is  when  attention  was  called  to  the  ex- 
cursion trains  in  the  Report  of  1855. 

429.  It  was  the  question  arising  upon  the 
excursion  trains  that  first  drew  attention  to  the 
matter?— That  is  so. 

430.  You  may  call  it  accidental,  or  whatever 
you  may  please ;  but  somehow  or  other  every- 
body seems,  up  lo  that  period,  to  have  been  in 
ignorance  of  what  the  precice  law  was?-^No 
doubt  that  was  so ;  the  railway  companies  claimed 
exemption  hi  respect  of  traffic  which  was  carried 
under  1  d.  a  mile,  irrespectively  of  stopping. 

431.  If,  during  that  period,  they  were  igno- 
rant of  the  law,  I  do  not  quite  understand  jrour 
answer  that  the  railway  companies  entered  into 
all  these  undertakings,  and  did  all  these  acts, 
with  their  eyes  open  ?— 1  say  that  they  did  it 
with  their  eyes  open  as  to  a  primd  facie  liability 
to  five  per  cent  upon  their  passenger  receipts. 

432.  TBut  not  with  a  knowledge  of  the  liabiligr 
to  the  extent  to  which  it  now  operates  ?— I  will 
take  it,  if  you  please,  with  the  qualification. 

433.  During  the  last  15  years,  up  to  1869  at 
all  events,  the  metropolitan  railways  and  the 
suburban  railways  have  been  in  a  much  worse 
position  with  reference  to  this  tax  than  what  they 
could  have  anticipated,  have  they  not?— That 
would  seem  to  be  so. 

Mr.  Macdonald. 

434.  You  were  asked,  I  think,  a  question  as  to 
whether  it  would  not  be  better  to  put  a  tax  upon 

0.91. 


Mr.  Maedonald — continued. 

llie  profits  <£  railways ;  were  you  to  put  a  tax 

upon  the  profits  of  railways  would  not  that 
change  the  nature  and  character  of  the  tax  alto- 

f ether? — Certainly  it  would,  because  it  would 
e  a  tax  upon  net  goods  traffic  as  well. 

435.  It  would  be  changing  what  the  tax  was 
first  imposed  for  ? — No  doubt. 

436.  In  other  words  it  would  be  relieving  thoee 
who  have  miscalculated  in  a  commercial  transaO' 
tion,  and  giving  them  a  benefit  over  those  who 
have  been  more  fortunate  in  making  their  calcu- 
lations ? — I  think  it  would. 

437.  You  have  been  asked  whether  the  railway 
companies  did  not  continue  under  the  belief  that 
there  was  no  claim  against  them ;  and  further,  if 
it  was  not  believed  by  the  Board  of  Trade  and 
the  Board  of  Inland  Revenue  that  there  was  not 
a  claim  when  once  the  decision  was  given  ;  was 
it  not  in  virtue  of  a  firm  conviction  that  the  law 
was  not  put  into  operation  that  yon  made  the 
claim  ? — No  doubt  it  was ;  I  had  do  doubt  what- 
ever about  the  law  when  it  first  came  before  me. 

438.  It  was  not  from  a  want  of  knowledge  on 
your  part? — Certainlv  not;  I  had  nothing  to  do 
with  It  before  1866. 

439.  But  when  you  came  into  office  in  1866, 
had  you  any  doubt  in  the  matter,  and  was  not  the 
claim  made  in  the  belief  that  that  tax  ought  to 
be  paid?— Certainly :  I  had  no  doubt  about  the 
matter. 

Chairman. 

440.  But  up  to  that  time  the  department  were 
in  ignorance  on  the  point  ? — I  supposed  that  the 
honourable  Member's  question  was  put  as  a  per- 
sonal question  to  me. 

Mr.  Macdonaid, 

441.  From  the  moment  that  you  made  the 
claim,  you  were  perfectly  confident  that  you 
were  justified  in  making  the  claim  ?— Yes,  I  was 
as  confident  as  one  can  be. 

ChaiTnuni. 

442.  But  during  the  time  from  1844  up  to 
1867  or  1869,  until  somebody  raised  this  ques- 
tion which  seems  to  have  arisen  upon  the  excur- 
sion trains,  you  were  asleep  upon  the  question, 
were  you  not? — I  may  mention  that  there  is 
plenty  of  indication  in  the  papers,  and  pro- 
ceedings before  the  courts  that  this  question  had 
been  raised.  If  the  Committee  will  refer  to  the 
Oxford,  "Worcester,  and  Wolverhampton  case  in 
the  Court  of  Exchequer  in  1862,  they  will  see 
that  the  Board  of  Inland  Revenue  were  not 
asleep  upon  the  question. 

443.  But  they  got  no  decided  answer,  did  they? 
— There  was  a  judgment  in  favour  of  the  Crown 
in  that  case.  The  question  arose  there  as  to  who 
was  the  accountable  party  of  two  railway  com- 
panies; and  these  questions  were  not  actually 
decided,  but  they  were  touched  upon  by  the 
court  in  1862. 

444.  I  think  that  you  are  a  littie  mistaken  in 
the  dates.  When  was  the  first  time  at  which 
there  was  a  decision  with  regard  to  the  interpre- 
tation of  this  Act?—  1  think  it  was  in  1862; 
tide  Court  of  Exchequer  decided  it  in  the  Oxford, 
Worcester,  and  Wolverhampton  case ;  and  they 
went  into  the  question  upon  the  interpretation 
of  this  Act. 

445.  But  they  did  not  decide  this  particular 
question,  did  they  ? — They  did  uot  decide  this 
particular  question,  but  they  went  into  the  ques- 
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Chatrman — continued. 
tioD  of  the  Act,  and  they  went  sufficiently  fuUr 
into  it  to  have  opened  any  railway  company's 
mind  as  to  the  interpretation  of  it. 

446.  If  it  opened  the  railway  company's  mind, 
why  did  it  not  open  the  mind  of  the  public  de- 
partments?—Because,  as  I  have  explained  as 
well  as  I  could,  the  Inland  Revenue  did  not  like 
the  conflict  between  two  departments;  I  may  say 
that  that  was  the  greatest  difficulty  that  I  had  in 
the  litigation. 

447.  You  say  that  the  law  was  stated  in  1862 ; 
why  did  not  the  Board  of  Trade  put  it  in  force? 
— Because,  as  Mr.  Farrer  says,  the  Board  of 
Trade  found  it  impossible  to  check  the  Com- 
panies* Train  Bills. 

448.  They  did  not  find  it  so  impossible,  did 
they,  after  the  decision  was  ^ven? — I  do  not 
even  know  that  they  checked  the  books  at  all. 
Wc  look  iuto  the  question  now. 

449.  Why  was  it  more  difficult  to  do  it  in  one 
particular  year  than  in  another? — ^That  ie  more 
than  I  can  answer. 

Sir  Harcourt  Joknttone, 

450.  You  do  not  like  to  be  responsible  for  the 
faults  of  another  department  — I  will  not  put  it 
as  a  i'ault;  it  was  a  very  difficult  duly  to  dis- 
chai^e. 

451.  Does  not  this  lead  you  to  what  I  sug- 
gested, that  is  to  say,  that  it  would  be  far 
simpler  to  impose  a  tax  (call  it  an  income  tax  or 
what  you  like),  than  to  tax  what  is  practically 
a  monopoly  in  the  country  ? — 1  think  that  you 
would  commit  a  mistake  in  putting  it  upon  the 
net  general  receipts.  The  reason  which  I  give  is 
this :  that  in  the  case  of  such  a  railway  as  the 
Taif  Yale,  almost  all  the  traffic  of  which  is 
mineral  traffic,  you  would  be  throwing:  an  addi- 
tiunal  burden  upou  them;  and  your  object  would 
be  just  as  well  attained,  I  think,  by  throwing  it 
upon  the  net  passenger  receipts.  Therefore,  I 
think,  that  it  would  be  better  to  keep  the  subject- 
matter  of  the  tax  as  it  is,  namely,  passenger 
receipts. 

452.  You  do  not  estimate,  of  course,  in  an 


Sir  Harcourt  Johmtone — continued, 
income  tax  what  a  man  gets  his  income  from  so 
much  as  the  aggregate  of  his  income  ?— Quite  so ; 
and  then  it  would  be  a  tax  upon  a  part  of  the 
company's  income  and  not  upon  the  whole. 

Lord  Clavd  HamiUon, 

453.  Has  not  the  tendency  of  recent  legislation 
been  to  remove  all  taxes  on  locomotion? — No 
doubt. 

454.  The  tendency  of  recent  legislation  has 
not  been  to  remove  the  income  tax,  has  it  ?— That 
is  so ;  but  this  I  understand  is  a  shifting  of  the 
burden. 

Mr.  Macdanald. 

455.  The  class  of  locomotion  from  which 
taxes  have  been  removed  was  not  of  tiie  character 

of  railways,  was  it?— Certainly  not:  no  question 
of  monopoly  or  of  statutory  power  enters  into  it 
at  all.  Those  forms  of  locomotion  upon  which, 
the  taxes  have  been  remitted  had  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  the  statute. 

456.  They  had  no  protection  — No. 

Chairman, 

457.  Were  tramways  ever  subject  to  the  tax  ? 
— Yes,  they  were  eu'yect  to  ordinary  tax  for  their 
horses  and  their  carriages. 

458.  Wcie  the  tramways  which  were  sanc- 
tioned either  by  Provisional  Order  or  by  Act, 
subject  to  any  tax  for  locomotion  at  all  ? — Yes ; 
they  had  to  pay  the  stage  carriage  duties  for 
vehicles  drawn  by  horses  upon  an  ordinary 
road. 

Ut.  Arthur  Peel. 

459.  There  are  no  exemptions,  of  course,  in 
their  case  ? — None. 


Chairman. 

460.  Now  they  are  exempt,  are  they  not  ? — 
Now  there  is  no  question  of  exemption  at  all. 
They  are  now  only  liable,  the  horse  duty  being 
repealed,  for  two  guineas  for  each  carriage ;  1 
do  not  know  whether  they  jjay  the  2/.  for  police 
supervision. 


Mr.  Chableb  Henbt  Parkes,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


Chairman. 

"i&x.  Parka.     461.  You  are  the  Chairman  of  the  Great 
Eastern  Railway  Company  ? — I  am. 

462.  You  have  been  so  for  some  few  years  I 
think  ? — I  have  been  chairman  for  about  a  year- 
and-a-half;  wtien  I  retired  from  my  profession, 
I  joined  the  Great  Eastern  Board  at  the  instance 
of  Lord  Salisbury,  and  I  have  been  acquainted 
with  the  Great  Eastern  system  for  six  or  seven 
years. 

463.  1  lielieve  that  previously  to  that  you  had 
a  very  extensive  j)ractice  as  a  Parliamentary 
agent  in  connection  with  Kailway  Bills  and  Acts 
of  Parliament  ? — Yes ;  and  not  only  with  Railway 
Bills,  but  with  most  of  the  great  industries  of  the 
country,  such  as  those  of  the  coal  owners  and  iron 
masters,  whose  interests  I  represented  in  their 
Parliamentary  business. 

464.  Your  attention  had  been  drawn  to  the 
clause  of  7  &  H  Vict.  c.  85,  which  has  been  re- 
cently the  suliject  of  decision  in  the  courts  of 
law,  has  it  not? — It  has;  and  it  has  been  drawn 


Chairman— continued. 

practically  to  its  operation  upon  the  rulway 
companies,  and  the  effect  ot'  that  decision  upon 
the  present  working  of  our  lines. 

465.  Both  directly  and  indirectly  ? — Both 
directly  and  indirectly. 

466.  I  think,  perhaps,  it  would  be  convenient 
if,  before  you  gave  your  evidence,  you  stated 
what  the  law  under  the  Act  of  7  &  8  Vict,  is  with 
reference  to  the  stopping  of  trains,  and  the  condi- 
tions impoped  upon  the  companies  now  ? — Accord- 
ing to  the  decision,  as  wc  now  have  it,  there  are 
various  things  which  arc  necessary  to  be  done  in 
respect  of  trains  for  which  you  claim  the  exemp- 
tion when  the  fares  are  one  penny  per  mile  or 
under.  First,  that  the  trains  should  stop  at  all 
stations ;  secondly,  that  they  should  be  at  stated 
times  running  for  six  davs  of  the  week ;  and 
thirdly,  that  nil  the  conditons,  as  regards  lug- 
gage and  otherwise,  should  be  applied  to  all 
those  trains  whatever  might  be  the  class  of 
passengers  taken  by  titem ;  and  that  they  should 
run  from  end  to  end.    Those,  I  think,  are  the 
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Chairman — contiduetl. 

great  points,  though  there  are  some  subsidiary 
points  to  which  we  may  conieafWrwards. 

467.  The  fare  must  be  1  </.  a  mile  between  all 
stations  but  two,  must  it  not? — It  must  be  Id. 
a  mile  throughout.  But  between  two  stations 
which  are,  say  a  mile  and  78  chains,  or  just 
under  two  miles,  apart,  you  can  onl^  charge 
I  id.  I  Ike  38  chains  beyond  the  half  mile  would 
not  carry  any  fare  at  aU.  That  is  another  point 
which  is  under  the  clause.  We  knew  that  pre- 
viously to  that  decision  ;  it  was  not  expressly 
operated  upon  by  the  decision. 

468.  If  you  go  beyond  that  Id.  per  mile, 
that  vitiates  the  whole  of  the  service,  docs  it 
not? — If  there  is  anything  that  goes  beyond  that 
1  d.  per  mile,  it  vitiates  that  train  service  for  all 
purposes.  It  does  not  become  a  cheap  tnun 
within  the  meaniDg  of  this  Act,  unless  you 
comply  with  all  the  conditions. 

469.  We  also  know  that  the  trains  must  be 
run  from  end  to  end  of  the  main  line  or  branch  ? 
— That  is  so  under  the  decision  as  it  stands ;  but 
that  being  impossible  to  deal  with,  there  has 
been  a  sort  of  a  sectional  cutting  up  of  the  lines, 
Avith  a  view  to  the  arrangements  of  the  cheap 
train  service. 

470.  The  illusitration  which  was  given  by  Mr. 
Melvill,  I  think,  was  a  train  from  London  to 
Watford;  that  is  in  your  opinion,  I  presume,  not 
a  train  coming  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act, 
being  run  from  end  to  end  of  the  line,  although 
it  runs  from  terminus  to  terminus? — It  is  not 
strictly  within  the  terms  of  the  decision,  as  deci- 
sions and  Acts  of  Parliament  should  be  construed. 
The  clause  is  inapplicable  as  it  at  present  stands, 
the  lines  being  of  such  length  that  a  train  could  by 
no  means  compass  the  whole  length  within  a 
reasonable  time,  stopping  at  every  station,  seeing 
that  stopping  at  every  station  implies  great  slow- 
ness of  trains  aitd  constant  slacking  of  speed  and 
making  it  up  again. 

471.  Then  the  trains,  as  available  for  return 
tickets,  must  stop  at  every  station,  must  they 
not?— Yes,  they  must  stop  also  at  every  station. 

472.  Are  return  tickets  recognised  ? — Ketum 
tickets  arc  not  recognised,  unless  the  single  fare 
ia  Id,  or  under.  If  we  give  a  third-class  return, 
as  we  do  at  a  mile  (I  wUl  explain  that 
directly),  we  should  not  get  exemption  in  re- 
spect of  that  ticket,  unless  the  single  fare  was 
Id.  a  mile,  and  unless  all  the  other  conditions 
were  complied  with.  Tn  our  district  we  have 
added  on,  for  the  long  line  traffic,  'lOd,  of  a 
penny  to  the  2d.j  so  as  to  carry  the  duty. 

473.  It  results  in  this,  then ;  that  the  Parlia- 
mentary passengers  are  all  chargeable  if  the  train 
ceases  to  stop  at  every  station  ? — That  is  so. 

474.  With  regard  to  workmen*s  tickets,  what 
is  the  practice? — Upon  the  workmen's  tickets 
they  claim  that  we  should  pay,  unless  all  the 
other  conditions  are  complied  with,  and  unless 
we  carry  the  passengers  with  luggage.  Prac- 
tically, on  all  our  suburban  lines,  we  comply 
with  all  the  conditions,  and  we  have  thrown  in 
the  question  of  luggage,  and  we  do  not  object 
to  carrying  the  workmen's  luggage;  so  that, 
although  the  exemption  was  disputed,  we  now 
get  exempted  in  respect  of  our  workmen's 
tickets;  but  they  dispute  the  exemption  unless 
all  the  other  conditions  are  complied  with. 

475.  Can  you  issue  eight-day  tickets  under  the 
exemption  ? — Eight-day  tickets,  returnable,  so 
that  the  holders  of  them  may  get  to  the  sea  side, 
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are  a  very  important  thing  for  the  working 
classes.  The  Inland  Kevenue  object  to  those; 
they  consider  them  as  season  tickets ;  they  also 
object  to  our  cheap  tliird-iclass  return  tickets  for 
our  suburban  workmen  to  such  places  as  Wal- 
thamstow,  unless  all  the  other  conditions  arc  com- 
plied with ;  they  soy  that  those  are  season 
tickets. 

476.  What  is  the  effect  of  that  objection  as 
regards  the  people  who  would  use  those  trains, 

and  avail  themselves  of  such  tickets  if  you  could 
grant  them  ? — We  have  to  pay  for  some  of  them ; 
out  we  have  been  obliged  to  arrange  our  train 
services  no  that  our  different  branch  lines  may 

Set  the  exemptions.  Our  fares  all  being  for  the 
lird  class  under  the  penny,  both  single  and  re- 
turn, we  have  been  compelled  to  stop  at  every 
station,  although  it  is  very  detrimental  to  the 
traffic  of  the  district,  and  will  have,. if  persisted 
in,  the  effect  of  stojniing  the  devehipment  of 
oiitside  London,  as  I  will  explain  in  a  few 
minutes. 

477.  Before  you  explain  that  will  you  state 
what  are  the  suburban  lines  of  the  Great  Ka&- 
tern  Railway? — Wo  have  a  line  wliich  leads 
to  Enfield  from  Liverpool- street  by  Hackney 
Downs.  That  line  has  a  very  large  number 
of  stations  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  surround- 
ing villages  and  places  which  are  springing 
up  in  the  vicinity  of  the  stations,  such  as  Ed- 
monton, Tottenham,  Eufield,  and  other  places. 
We  run  all  our  tniius  a'.ong  that  line,  complying 
with  all  the  conditions  except  one,  and  that  illus- 
trates what  we  are  obliged  to  do.  One  train, 
morning  and  evening,  has  to  bring  those  whodesire 
to  come  to  town  tolerably  quickly,  and  we  run 
that  as  a  first  and  second  class  train  only  both 
wavs.  If  we  ran  it  as  a  third-class  train,  and 
took  the  third-class  passengers  by  that  train,  we 
should  destroy  our  exemption  ;  therefore  we  run 
it  as  a  special  train  for  first  and  second  class 
only. 

478.  Practically  it  amounts  to  this:  that,  in 
consequence  of  the  loss  of  the  exemption  which 
would  be  entailed  by  your  running  a  third-class 
with  that  first  and  second  class  train,  the  peofde 
are  deprived  of  that  advantage? — Yes. 

479.  And  you  are  obliged  to  run  a  special 
third-class  train,  which  stops  at  every  station? — 
All  opr  other  trains  on  that  line  stop  at  every 
station. 

480.  If  you  ran  third-class  passengers  In  that 
train  with  the  first  and  second  class  i)n8.<engers, 
you  would  get  no  exemption  ? — We  should  get 
no  exemption  at  all.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
that  13  intended  to  be  pushed  by  the  Board  of 
Inland  Revenue  to  that  extent,  but  that  is  the 
law  as  we  understand  it ;  and  you  cannot  deal 
with  thpse  matters  with  any  safety  under  the 
law  as  it  now  stands,  except  in  that  way. 

481.  Does  that  increase  the  expense  of  working 
the  traffic  on  your  line? — No,  but  it  prevents 
London  extending  beyond ;  because,  if  London 
is  to  extend  beyond  a  certain  distance,  you  must 
convey  the  people  up  to  town  within  a  reasonable 
time:  and  if  they  are  to  stop  in  a  12-mile 
journey  at  every  station,  and  there'arc  numerous 
stations,  it  makes  the  journey  so  long  that  sub- 
urban residences  become  impossible  beyond, 
especially  for  the  poorer  class  of  people.  They 
cannot  afford  the  time  to  spend  on  tne  railway, 
and  that  is  stopping  the  development  of  man^ 
suburban  places;  b^use  we  must  either  forfeit 
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the  exemption,  or  else  we  must  give  them  trains 
and  run  the  risk,  and  wait  for  the  development 
of  those  difl^rent  places  before  we  could  get  re- 
munerative trafiSc. 

482.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  this  verj  necessity 
which  the  law  imposes  multiplies  your  train  ser- 
vice for  the  benefit  of  the  public? — No,  it  does 
not  multiply  our  train  servioe  so  much,  but  it 
stops  the  people  from  the  farthest  station  from 
getting  to  London  more  quickly.  We  should 
still  run  a  certain  number  of  trains  to  carry  all 
the  traffic,  but  it  does  not  multiply  the  train 
service. 

Mr.  Samuda. 

483.  But  if  you  would  run  your  long  train 
service  without  stopping,  you  would  have  to  put 
other  trains  on  to  deal  with  the  intermediate 
traffic,  would  you  not  ? — Yes ;  that  is  what  I  was 
coming  ta  I  will  take  the  instance  of  Waltham- 
stow ;  Walthamstow  is  probably  known  as  a  place 
where  a  great  many  of  the  working  classes  of 
London  have  gone  to  live,  and  there  is  very  large 
third-class  traffic  there.  *W"e  have  been  pressed 
on  account  of  the  mass  of  people  going  out 
together  at  the  same  time,  generally  morn- 
ing and  evening,  to  give  better  accommodation ; 
and  the  idea  was  to  run  quicker  trains  to  a 
certain  point,  and  then  to  begin  stopping,  so  as 
to  carry  the  more  distant  persons  and  ease  the 
intermediat-e  traffic,  which  is  very  heavy  at  some 
periods  of  the  day.  But  you  cannot  do  that  unless 
you  are  prepared  to  put  yourselves  at  the  mercy 
of  the  Inland  Revenue,  and  forfeit  your  exemp- 
tion by  that  service.  That  is,  practically,  the 
effect  on  the  management  of  the  traffic 

Chairman. 

484.  Is  there  another  indirect  disadvantage 
arising  from  this  stopping ;  that  is  to  say,  that  it 
dislocates  and  inteHeres  with  your  long  traffic  ? 
— Very  much  indeed.  I  am  quite  sure  that 
unless  this  matter  receives  due  consideration, 
unless  the  companies  are  prepared  to  pay  the 
whole  duty,  which  I  do  not  think  that  we  are 
prepared  to  do  (at  least,  my  company  are  too  poor 
to  do  it),  Tou  must  expect  that  a  stoppage  will 
be  put  to  that  development  of  London  outside, 
which  has  been  taking  place  at  such  an  enormous 
rate.  The  farther  you  get  out  the  greater  the 
the  area  of  the  land  and  the  cheaper  the-  land ; 
and  it  is  most  important  that  the  development 
should  not  be  stopped  by  mere  financial  consider- 
tions  for  muntaining  the  public  revenue,  which 
do  not  involve  any  very  large  sum  of  money. 

4ft5.  Are  you  aware  of  the  terms,  if  I  may  so 
speak,  upon  which  the  workmen's  tickets  were 
originally  instituted'— The  original  idea,  I  thmk, 
commenced  with  the  late  Lord  Defby.  I  was 
not  in  the  first  instance  a  party  to  it,  but  subse- 
quently, while  I  was  acting  for  the  Metropolitan 
Kailway  Company,  the  matter  came  up  again 
and  was  discussed  thoroughly.  A  restriction 
upon  the  liability  in  case  of  accident  was  asked 
for  to  the  extent  of  100/.  for  each  passenger; 
but  it  was  assumed  at  that  time  diat  we  should 
not  pay  the  passenger  duty,  and  therefore  the 
claim  of  the  Inland  Revenue  against  the  railway 
companies  for  workmen's  tickets  would  be  con- 
trary to  the  whole  principle  upon  which  the 
railway  companies  undertooK  to  issue  the  work- 
men's tickets. 

486.  At  all  events,  in  this  particular  instance 
which  you  have  mentioned,  t£e  eyes,  neither  of 
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the  railway  company  nor  of  Parliament,  were 
open  to  what  the  law  really  was  upon  this  sab- 
ject? — This  matter,  having  been  before  me  for 
many  years  (because,  of  course,  in  my  profes- 
sional career  the  Cheap  Trains  Act  was  con- 
stantly before  me),  I  certainly  always  imagined 
that  the  Board  of  Trade  had  not  only  a  fuU  dis- 
pensing power  under  that  Act  as  regards  the 
conditions  which  were  mentioned  seriatim,  but 
a  general  dispensing  power  as  regards  the  whole 
of  that  section  for  such  trains  as  they  desired. 
That  was  the  general  impression,  and,  indeed,  the 
universal  impression  amongst  all  those  engf^ed 
in  railway  business  up  to  the  time  when  the  first 
dispute  took  place  with  the  North  London  Com- 
pany ;  and  all  our  Acts  of  Parliament  were 
passed  upon  the  faith  of  that  impression. 

487.  Are  you  prepared  to  say  whether,  if  the 
law  bad  been  ascertained  then  to  be  what  it  is 
known  to  be  now,  some  alteration  might  not  have 
been  introduced  in  these  Acts? — 1  think  that 
when  the  Government  took  up  this  question,  and 
decided  against  the  railway  companies,  they 
ought  to  have  considered  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  Acts  had  been  obtained  trom 
1844  to  1867,  and  to  have  made  some  alteration 
which  would  have  d:.ne  justice  to  the  railway 
companies,  who  have  obtained  their  Acts  under 
a  different  impression. 

488.  You  arc  prevented  now  from  giving  full 
effect  to  the  workmen's  trains,  are  you  not  ? — 
No ;  we  ^ve  full  effect  to  the  workmen's  trains, 
because  we  have  complied  now  with  all  the  con- 
ditions, and  we  run  many  more  workmen's  trains 
than  we  are  under  any  obligation  to  run. 

489.  And  you  get  the  exemption  ? — We  get 
the  exemption.  We  let  them  take  lugga^, 
and  we  stop  at  every  station  and  comply  with 
all  the  conditions. 

490.  I  believe  tliat  this  Act  affects  different 
lines  in  different  degrees,  does  it  not? — It  not 
only  affects  different  lines  in  different  degrees, 
but  it  also  affects  the  same  lin**s  in  several  ways. 
Take  those  conveyances  which  we  have  in  com- 
petition with  us  in  the  metropolis ;  namely,  the 
omnibuses,  the  tramways,  and  the  steamboats. 
Our  line  runs  to  many  places  on  the  Thames  to 
which  we  have  serious  steamboat  competition ; 
we  have  also  tramways  running  down  the 
principal  thoroughfares  of  the  metr>  'polis,  chiefly 
at  the  East  end  of  London.  If  the  railways  are 
monopolies  the  tramways  are  too,  for  they  occupy 
the  centre  of  the  principal  thoroughfares,  and  no 
other  tramway  could  be  put  down  alongside  of 
them.  They  are  independent  of  the  duty, 
whereas  we  are  handicapped  by  the  duty  which 
we  have  to  pay  in  respect  of  all  these  passengers 
even  if  we  are  under  the  1 1/.  a  mile,  unless  we 
choose  to  comply  with  all  the  conditions  of  the 
Act.  But  we  are  unable  on  some  of  our  lines,  on 
account  of  the  immense  amount  of  traffic  upon 
them,  to  comply  with  those  conditions.  For  in- 
stance, on  the  London  and  Blackwall  railway, 
which  is  a  great  business  line  and  where  there  is 
a  very  large  amount  of  traffic,  we  are  unable  to 
comply  with  those  conditions,  because  we  could 
not  work  our  tr^ns  If  we  complied  with  the  con- 
ditions. Upon  that  line,  which  really  ought  to 
be  exempt,  we  are  obliged  to  pay  the  tax  out 
onr  own  pockets. 

491.  What  is  the  tramway  charge  per  mile? — 
I'he  tramways  have  a  graduated  rate.  I  think 
that,  to  Stepney,  we  charge  the  same  for  a  single 
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ticket,  but  that  a  return  ticket  on  the  railway  U 
less. 

Mr.  Samuda. 

492.  It  would  not  be  above  1  ^.^  a  mile, 
would  it? — I  think  about  that.    "We  charge 

third-class  passengers  3  rf.  for  a  return  ticket 
for  a  little  over  two  miles ;  and  the  tramway 
charge  is  2  and  no  return  ticket.  The  return 
ticket  is  the  great  pull  that  we  get  against  the 
tramways. . 

Chairman. 

493.  Why  on  this  Blackwall  line  are  not  the 
cheap  trains  put  in  force  ? — Because  the  traffic  is 
eo  enormous  upon  it  that  we  cannot  run  our 
trains,  stopping  at  all  stations. 

Mr.  Samuda. 

494.  But  you  do?— Not  all.  On  the  Black- 
wall  line,  proper,  we  do,  but  we  do  not  stop  at 
Shadwell  with  the  Burdett-road  trains.  Some  of 
our  fares  we  cannot  make  exactly  fit  into  the 
other  fares,  so  as  to  make  them  under  \  d.  b. 
mile.  Unless  it  exactly  fits  into  the  fare 
arrangements  of  the  Act  we  do  not  get  ex- 
emption. 

Chairman. 

495.  At  all  events  you  do  not  accept  the 
theory  or  statement  that  railway  companies,  in 
this  particular  instance,  are  monopolists,  and  are 
not  subject  to  competition? — In  one  sense  we 
may  be  said  to  be  monopolists,  because  we  have 
got  pretty  nearly  the  whole  of  the  traffic  In 
certam  districts  ;  but  in  the  suburban  and  urban 
districts  of  London  the  railway  companies  are 
not  monopolists,  because  they  have  got  competi- 
tioQ  with  them  on  all  sides  for  the  passenger 
traffic 

496.  I  think  you  stated  that  in  your  scale  of 
fares  you  added  the  passenger  duty?- — That  is 
outside  our  local  traffic;  beyond  20  miles. 

497.  What  is  the  amount?— For  the  third-class 
passenger  we  add  the  6  per  cent.,  that  is  0*10  of 
\d.  on  a  2d.  return  ticket.  One-fifth  of  a 
penny  is  added  to  every  penny. 

498.  Has  that  alteration  been  made  since  the 
recent  decision  ? — No ;  our  fares  were  formerly 
higher.  When  we  opened  our  line  to  Liverpool- 
street;,  there  was  a  large  revision  of  fares,  and 
then  it  was  considered  upon  what  basis  the  fares 
should  be  taken,  and  the  fares  were  taken  upon 
the  basis  2-^  d.  for  a  return  third-class  passen- 
ger. 

499.  Outside  the  suburbfm  district,  what  is  the 
rate  of  third-dass  return  tidcets  ? — Twopence  and 
one-tenth. 

500.  What  distance  does  that  extend  ?  — 

To  Norwich  and  all  the  other  districts  ;  ex- 
cept that  where  some  of  tlie  towns  and  districts 
have  exceptional  advantages,  they  are  cliarged  as 
the  crow  nies,  and  then  the  rate  is  much  under 
that  scale. 

501.  What  are  the  amounts  which  the  Great 
Eastern  Company  has  paid  »nce  1871  for  pas- 
senger duty?— In  1871  we  paid  30,143/.,  and  it 
mounted  up,  partly  in  consequence  of  the  increase 
of  traffic,  but  principally  from  an  alteration  made 
in  the  mode  of  assessing  the  duty  on  account  of 
the  decision,  to  43,366/.  in  1875. 

502.  What  was  the  amount  in  1874?— It  was 
36,969  /.  in  1874. 

503.  Then  there  was  a  jump  from  36,000  /.  to 
43,000 1 ;  I  presume  that  that  was  in  consequence 
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Mr.  Parke*. 


of  the  altered  interpretation  of  the  law  ? — That 
was  so.  There  was  something,  but  not  much,  due 
to  a  slight  increase  of  traffic. 

504.  The  Enfield, Wathamstow,FoxeetGate,aiid 
Woolwich  lines  are  wliat  you  call  your  suburban 
lines,  are  they  not?— Yes. 

5^&.  Can  you  state  what  is  the  value  of  the 
exemptions  on  those  lines  ? — The  value  of  the  ex- 
emption on  the  Enfield  line  is  about  3,000 1 ;  on 
the  Walthamstow  line  it  is  about  1,156/.;  on  the 
Woolwich  line  it  is  1,854  L 

506.  Have  you  the  value  of  the  exemption  oa 
the  Gravesend  line? — No,  that  is  the  Tilbury 
line ;  that  is  nut  worked  by  us  now ;  it  is  worked 
by  a  separate  company.  I  am  one  of  the  execu- 
tive committee,  but  I  have  noc  got  the  particulars 
about  it. 

507.  You  have  given  the^e  details  as  to  the 
effect  of  this  law  upon  your  particular  lines. 
What  are  your  views  generally  with  regard  to 
this  tax  ? — First  of  all,  as  regards  the  tax  itself; 
of  course  there  is  the  argument  that  anyone  may 
use  as  to  the  general  |H>licy  of  a  tax  upon  loco- 
motion. I  myself  think  that  a  tax  upon  loco- 
motion is  the  same  as  a  tax  upon  any  article  of 
primary  necessity,  'and  that  it  should  be  consigned 
to  the  same  category,  which  is  repeal.  You  have 
repealed  the  taxes  upon  almost  a\X  articles,  such 
as  glass  and  bricks,  and  other  things  of  that  kind; 
and  I  think  that  a  tax  upon  locomotion  stands  in 
very  nearly  the  same  position  as  those  taxes. 
As  regards  the  present  position  of  the  matter, 
and  t£e  contentions  witti  the  Inland  Revenue 
which  we  have,  although  I  ought  to  say  that  the 
Inland  Revenue  do  the  best  they  can  to  enabje 
us  to  prepare  the  accounts  for  them,  it  is  a  most 
complicated  and  difiicult  subject.  With  refer- 
ence to  the  proi^ent  effect  of  the  tax,  I  think  it  is 
most  prejudicial  to  the  public.  It  has  this  opera- 
tion also,  that  it  indisposes  companies  to  make 
additiooul  stations;  because  even  if  there  is  a 
growing  place,  the  exemption  being  dependent 
upon  the  train  stopping  at  every  station,  until 
the  place  has  grown  and  makes  it  worth  while, 
you  either  impose  upon  the  travelling  public  an 
additional  delay  or  else  you  have  to  stand  the 
burden  of  the  tax  and  pay  the  whole  tax  for  that 
branch  until  the  station  becomes  remunerative, 
if  it  ever  does  become  so.  Therefore  you  indis- 
pose the  company  to  make  new  stations,  even 
where  they  may-  be  wanted. 

508.  The  companies  do  attach  value  to  these 
exemptions,  do  they  not? — They  amount  to  a 
very  large  sum,  and  the  Great  Eastern  Company 
have  a  very  great  diflSculty  in  the  matter.  If  we 
were  to  lose  the  exemption  we  should  nearly 
begin  to  trench  again  upon  our  preference  share- 
holders.  We  sometimes  cannot  pay  our  prefer- 
ence shareholders,  and  we  are  houufl  to  do  the 
best  we  can  to  get  as  much  as  we  can  for  our 
shareholders  on  that  account.  We  are  not  a  rich 
company,  but  a  poor  company. 

509.  You  put  it  now  from  the  shareholders' 
point  of  view.  With  reference  to  the  public 
point  of  view,  if  you  gained  the  dispensation 
which  you  seek  from  these  inconveniences  which 
attend  the  working  of  your  railway,  do  you  think 
that  the  public  would  be  gainers  also? — I  do  in- 
deed. I  think  we  have  no  idea  what  London 
may  be  made  to  produce  in  the  way  of  traffic 
upon  the  railways  if  properly  developed;  and 
that  this  tax  is  a  sort  of  bit  of  grit  in  the  ma- 
chinery which  keeps  the  working  of  railways 
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from  being  placed  in  such  a  position  as  to  produce 
the  greatest  amount  of  advant^e  to  the  general 
pubfic.  I  am  quite  sure  that  we  might  do  much 
more  for  the  public,  and  that  we  might  develope  the 
traffic  much  more  largely,  and  that  ten  years 
hence  we  shall  be  surprised  at  the  large  develop- 
ment of  traffic  that  has  taken  place.  Of  course, 
it  tiUtea  off  from  the  net  profit;  railways  derive 
from  |>a8aengera  something  like  10  per  cent. ; 
because  it  is  5  percent,  upon  the  gross  passenger 
traffic,  and  it  is  a  serious  consideration  to  railway 
companies. 

510.  Ithasbeen  euggestedhere  and  elsewhere, 
I  may  say,  that  if  this  tax  were  taken  off  it  would 
simply  be  putting  so  many  pounds,  shillings,  and 
pence  into  the  pockets  of  the  railway  companies? 
— That  would  not  be  so  as  regards  our  distant 
traffic  beyond  Brentwood  on  one  side  and  Brox- 
bourne  on  the  other,  because  the  tax  is  now 
charged  with  the  fare,  and  if  nil  penny-a-mile 
lares  were  exempt  we  should  have  no  object,  of 
course,  in  maintaining  the  'lOd  which  we  have 
put  on  the  fare,  but  should  reduce  it  at  once. 
That  would  at  once  go  into  the  pockets  of  the 
travelling  public,  and  it  would  be  a  very  great 
relief  to  us  in  this  way,  that  we  are  obliged  to 
make  the  change  somewhere  between  our  sub- 
urban and  main  line,  and  the  passengers,  from 
stations  that  are  beyond  the  point  of  change  do 
not  understand  why  they  should  be  charged  at  a 
higher  rate  than  the  charge  on  what  we  call  the 
service  nearer  London,  therefore  we  have  many 
complaints  upon  that  subject ;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  we  cannot  afford  to  pay  the  tax  our- 
s^vee.  As  regards  the  suburban  traffic  we  are 
obliged  to  pay  the  tax  out  of  our  own  pocket, 
because  we  have  the  competition  of  other  con- 
veyances, and  we  cannot  (marge  above  a  certain 
amount  for  our  fares  unless  we  wish  the  trade 
to  go  into  their  hands  partially  again. 

511.  Therefore,  supposing  that  the  law  were 
altered,  and  the  penny  fares  were  to  be  exempt 
from  passenger  duty,  it  would  be  to  some  extent 
a  boon,  I  suppose  ?~It  would  be  a  very  great 
boon  if  all  fares  which  were  charged  at  a  1  rf.  a 
mile  or  under,  whether  single  or  return,  were 
exempt  from  duty.  That  would  not  only  be  a 
boon  to  the  railway  companies,  but  also  a  boon 
to  the  travelling  public. 

512.  The  public  would  ^et  a  better  service? — 
The  public  would  get  a  better  service,  and  we 
should  not  have  all  these  devices  to  arrange  our 
trains  with  a  view  of  getting  exemption,  but  we 
should  give  the  public  the  best  service  we  could 
under  the  circumstances. 

Mr.  Arthur  Peel. 

513.  Which  Act  was  it  that  you  said  operated 
against  the  development  of  London  into  the 
suburbs?— I  said  that  the  present  construction 
put  upon  the  Cheap  Trains  Act  either  forced  the 
company  to  give  up  the  exemption  upon  its 
branches,  or  else  to  stop  the  trains  at  every 
station,  which  by  the  length  of  time  which  the 
journey  occupied  operates  to  prevent  the  de- 
velopment of  London  beyond  a  certjuu  dis- 

514.  Under  the  interpretation  which  has  been 
put  upon  the  Cheap  Trains  Act,  you  think  that 
the  cheap  trains  have  been  less  beneficial  to 
working  men  than  they  otherwise  would  have 
been  r — think  so. 

515.  I  want  to  follow  out  that  argument ;  I  do 
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not  quite  see  the  reasoning.  How  does  one 
train  each  way,  putting  workmen  down  at  each 
station,  either  interfere  with  the  development 
London,  or  make  beneficial  arrangements  difficult 
for  workini;  men  ? — I  did  not  say  so ;  I  think  you 
must  have  misunderstood  me. 

516.  Is  that  the  deduction  to  be  drawn '/ — No, 
what  I  said  was  this :  that  you  must  stop  all  your 
traffic  at  every  station. 

317.  For  one  train  ? — No ;  for  all  the  trains. 

518.  Therefore,  it  comes  to  this,  that  it  is  your 
desire  to  get  exemptions  ? — Certainly. 

519.  It  is  not  tne  operation  of  the  Act? — If 
you  choose  to  give  up  all  exemptions,  of  course 
you  ma^  do  what  you  like;  but  inasmuch  as  the 
exemptions  amount  to  a  very  considerable  figure, 
the  company  that  1  represent  are  not  prepared  to 
give  up  those  exemptions,  if  they  can  get  them. 

520.  And  your  self-interest  would  not  induce 
you  to  run  other  trains  not  exactly  cttmplying 
with  the  conditions  of  the  Cheap  Trains  ActV— 
Our  self-interest  would,  if  we  did  not  lose  more 
by  them  than  we  should  gain. 

521.  You  say  that  your  company  are  too  poor 
to  pay  the  full  duty,  that  is  to  say,  the  5  per 
cent.  ? — Our  company  is  too  poor  to  pay  the  full 
duty  upon  the  whole  of  our  receipts. 

522.  Therefore,  your  object  is  to  getas  mMiy 
trains  within  the  exemption  of  the  Cheap  Trains 
Act  as  possible  ? — Certainly. 

523.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  there  was  a 
wrong  impression  prevalent  as  to  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Cheap  Trains  Act;  and  that  ail  the 
Acts  of  Parliament  which  I  suppose  your  Com- 
pany and  other  companies  have  obtained  from  the 
year  1844  to  1867,  have  been  obtained  under  a 
wrong  impression ;  in  what  sense  would  they 
have  been  different  if  the  impression  had  been  a 
right  one  instead  of  a  wrong  one  ? — 'The  impres- 
sion under  which  they  were  obtained  was,  that 
they  would  be  allowed  certain  fares  by  Parlia- 
ment, and  that  in  respect  of  certain  trains  from 
which  a  large  amount  of  traffic  was  to  be  expected, 
they  would  be  exempted  from  the  passenger 
duty,  and  that,  therefore,  they  would  get  so  much 
more  profit  out  of  the  line  than  it  appears  by  the 
recent  decision  they  were  entitled  to  get.  There- 
fore, they  were  under  the  impression  that  they 
were  to  have  more  from  Parliament  than  they 
actually  get. 

524.  They  acted  upon  the  faith  of  the  dis- 
pennng  power  to  be  exercised'  by  the  Board  of 
Trade?— They  did  so. 

Mr.  Ufacdonald. 

525.  You  have  just  stated  that  there  would 
not  be  the  same  amount  of  profit  on  the  working 
in  London ;  are  we  to  understand  from  that,  that 
this  claim  of  exemption  from  the  duty  is  really  a 
question  of  profit? — It  is  all  pounds,  shillii^gs, 
and  pence  from  beginning  to  end. 

526.  It  IB  not  a  question  as  between  the  public 
and  the  duty,  but  a  question  between  a  corpora- 
tion and  its  profit?-- -Not  strictly  so.  If  the 
railway  company  is  prepared  to  give  up  ihe 
profit,  of  course,  it  may  do  as  it  likes ;  but  if  it 
is  not  prepared  to  give  up  the  profit,  and  says, 
"  We  are  entitled  to  this  profit,  and  therefore  we 
are  not  prepared  to  give  it  up,"  then  the  tax  acta 
prejudicially  to  the  public ;  because  it  obliges  the 
company  to  do  things  which  damnifv  the  public 
service,  or  rather,  they  do  not  give  those  full  ad- 
vantages 
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vantages  to  the  pablic  which  they  might  give  if 
they  were  relieved  from  the  duty  altogether. 

527.  You  said  Uiat  they  would  be  benefited  if 
this  duty  were  done  awav  with ;  would  you  tell 
ns  how  the  public  would  be  bencufited  if  tou  were 
left  to  make  what  charges  you  thought  fit? — 
First  of  all  yon  must  niraerstand  the  position  of 
the  question  with  regard  to  the  duty.  If  you 
issue  a  third-class  return  ticket  to  a  man,  you 
must  either  limit  him  to  return  by  certain  trains 
which  comply  with  the  conditions,  or,  if  you  give 
him  a  third-olass  return  ticket  which  is  available 
by  any  teun,  and  which  it  is  for  the  benefit  of 
th«  public  that  he  shonld  have,  because  he  can 
select  his  own  time,  then  you  oblige  the  railway 
C(»npany  to  pay  the  tax,  because  the  exemption 
does  not  apply  to  that  ticket.  If  you  repetu  the 
tax  altogether,  yon  give  the  opporttmity  to  the 
railway  companies  of  arrauging  their  services  as 
they  please.  They  would  probably  issue  third- 
class  season  tickets  at  reduced  rates  to  many  of 
the  places  where  they  wished  to  develope  the 
tndBc,  and  they  would  act,  as  any  men  would  do 
who  had  an  unrestricted  power  of  acting,  to  the 
best  advantage,  to  make  uie  most  net  profit  that 
they  could  for  tiieir  shareholdera.  But  now, 
when  you  put  to  them  one  of  two  things,  either 
to  pay  the  duty  out  of  your  own  pockets  or 
restrict  the  traffic,  the  tendency  i^  to  restrict 
the  traffic  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  public 
raUier  than  to  pay  the  duty. 

528.  But  that  resolves  itself  back  into  this. 
Would  you,  if  your  profits  were  not  increased, 
make  any  deduction  whatever  from  the  fares  in 
favour  of  the  public? — Certainly,  The  fares,  as 
I  have  explained,  include  the  2  a.  per  mile  that  I 
mentioned  and  the  tenth  of  a  penny  beddes. 
Now  the  tenth  of  a  penny  represents  the  dn^. 
Our  object  is  to  get  as  much  traffic  as  we  can ; 
the  lower  the  fare,  the  more  the  traffic.  If  we 
got  exemption  from  the  duty,  we  should  take  off 
Sie  tenth  of  a  penny.  We  should  benefit  the 
public  by  giving  the  public  the  advantage  of  the 
reduction ;  and  we  ourselves  should  benefit,  on 
the  other  himd,  by  having  so  much  more  traffic 
as  would  be  prodaced  by  the  cheapness  of  ^e 
fare. 

529.  Have  you  not  told  the  Committee  before 
that  your  traffic  was  so  great  that  you  have  diffi- 
culty now  in  carrying  it  on  ? — No ;  I  said  that 
that  was  so  on  one  particular  line,  part  of  the 
Blackwall  line.  I  may  mention  that  on  the 
Blackwall  line  proper  we  stop  at  every  station  ; 
but  on  the  other  parts  of  the  line  to  which  I  re- 
ferred we  pay  the  duty,  because  the  nature  of 
onr  traffic  would  not  enable  us  to  perform  all 
the  conditions.  The  traffic  is  not  so  great  bat 
what  we  could  improve  the  service  very  much 
indeed,  and  carry  very  much  more  traffic. 

530.  Supposing  (hat  this  duty  on  locomotion 
were  entirely  repealed,  you  offer  no  material 
gnarantee  that  there  would  be  a  corresponding 
advantage  to  the  travelling  public  ? — I  can  only 
offer  the  guarantee  of  seli-interest  Commercial 
principles  would  apply  in  that  case.  Our  fares 
are  not  the  maximum  Parliamentai^  fares ;  onr 
fifires  have  been  based  upon  that  which  will  pro- 
duce the  largest  amount  of  traffic  upon  our  line, 
and  therefore  the  largest  amount  of  net  profit. 
The  duty  is  superadded  to  certain  of  those  fares, 
because  we  cannot  afford  to  pay  so  much  out  of 
our  net  prc^ts  as  5  per  cent,  upon  the  gross  pas- 
senger traffic 

a91. 
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5S1.  And  if  you  had  not  increased  profits  you  ^  y^p^*! 
would  increase  the  fares  ? — That  is  against  my  1876. 
experience.  Of  course,  there  is  a  sum  below 
wmch  you  cannot  go,  because  it  is  not  worth 
your  while ;  but  wherever  you  can  diminish  the 
tares  yon  increase  the  traffii^  and  the  poUcy  is  to 
get  the  largest  amount  of  traffic  with  such  a  fare 
as  will  prMuce  the  largest  amount  of  revenue. 
A  low  fare  produces,  as  a  general  rule,  the 
largest  amount  of  revenue  that  you  can  have, 
and  therefore  the  commercial  prindple  applies; 
and  you  are  able  to  rely  upon  the  commercial 
principle  for  the  conduct  of  railway  undertakings 
without  any  Parliamentary  resfcriclion  upon 
them. 

532.  But  you  are  aware  that  these  provisions 
are  provisions  that  the  ordinary  public  do  not 
have,  and  that  the  tax  is  imposed  in  virtue  of 
those  obligations  which  you  have  entered  into  ? — 
I  think  not.  I  think  thlit  there  is  a  mistake  made 
in  supposing  that  the  tax  was  imposed  in  virtue 
of  those  obligations.  The  tax  was  imposed  as  a 
substitute,  or  as  an  adjustment  for  the  benefit  of 
the  st^e  coaches.  At  the  time  of  stage  coaches 
being  tfued  railway  travelling  was  also  taxed  by 
the  same  mode  of  taxation  to  which  the  stage 
coaches  were  theii  subject.  When  the  tax  upon 
stage  coaches  was  removed  I  say  that  the  tax 
ought  to  have  been  removed  on  railways,  inas- 
much as  they  both  depended  upon  the  same 
principle.  I  remember  the  whole  subject,  and 
I  never  heard  it  stated  that  it  was  on  account  of 
the  monopoly  of  railways  that  the  tax  was  im-r 
posed. 

533.  But  is  it  not  a  fact  that  rulway  com- 
panies every  day  appear  and  oppose  other  Bills 
that  are  presented  for  the  parp<Me  of  opening  up 
a  district  in  ^nrtue  of  the  provisions  wnich  they 
have  got,  and  in  virtue  of  services  which  Uiey  are 
to  render? — Not  in  the  sense  in  which  you  say 
that.  The  railway  companies  oppose  when  they 
are  speci^lv  affected  by  some  particular  object  of 
the  Bill.  There  are  certain  Standing  Orders  which 
regulate  the  grounds  upon  which  railway  com- 
panies may  oppose ;  if  the  railway  companies  do 
not  come  within  the  terms  of  those  Standing 
Orders  the  parties  who  are  promoting  the  BiU 
may  object  to  their  locus  standi^  and  they  con* 
stwtly  take  them  before  the  referees  and  the 
heu$  standi  is  refused.  So  that  the  specif 
grounds  of  monopoly  would  never  be  allowed 
that  I  know  of ;  at  all  events  I  never  remember 
having  seen  the  mere  fact  of  the  monopoly  of  a 
district  being  allowed  to  give  a  lotm  standi  to 
any  railway  com|MUiy. 

Mr.  Ashky. 

534.  Of  course  your  company  was  started  and 
got  its  Parliamentary  ^wers  since  the  Taxing 
Act  of  1842  ? — The  original  company  was  started 
in  1836. 

535.  You  said  just  now  that  you  calculated 
the  cost  of  the  present  duty  to  your  company  at 
10  per  cent,  upon  the  gross  and  5  per  cent,  upon 
passengers;  was  not  that  a  mistake  of  yours? — 
It  is  10  per  cent,  upon  the  net  receipts  upon  pas- 
sengers, and  5  per  cent  upon  the  gross,  taking 
the  net  receipts  as  50  per  cent  of  the  gross 
receipts. 

536.  The  objections  that  you  have  made  in 
your  evidence  as  to  the  evil  effects  of  the  ex- 
emptions, such  as  not  constructing  stations,  and 
the  difficult     stopping  trains  at  stations,  and 
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7  April        ^*  realty  go  to  the  <k>Dditioiu  of  the  ezeitt{H 
1876.      tioDS,  do  they  not  ? — They  go  to  the  oonditioos  ol 
the  exemptionB. 

537.  Therefore  it  aeems  to  me  th&t  you  would 
be  satisfied  if  the  exemptions  were  entirely  done 
away  with,  and  an  nniform  per-cratage  doawed 
which  would  repeaent  the  sum  of  money  that 
yon  now  pay? — No,  not  ihat  we  now  pay.  Of 
course  I  make  no  suggestion  of  that  kind,  be- 
cause that  is  a  matter  entirely  for  the  Committe ; 
but  what  I  say  is  this :  that  the  bulk  of  the  Acts 
of  Parliament  were  taken  upon  the  faith  of  the 
former  construction  of  the  law.  and  if  tiiere  is 
any  modification  of  that  kind,  it  should  be  baaed 
upon  the  sum  paid  previously  to  the  alteration 
by  the  recent  decision,  which  would  have  been  paid 
under  the  former  construction  of  the  law,  and 
not  upon  the  sum  now  paid. 

538.  You  see  that  diat  is  now,  since  the  de- 
cision of  the  courts,  an  erroneous  construction 
of  the  law  ? — That  is  true,  but  it  was  a  con- 
struction which  they  all  agreed  in  for  a  long 
period  of  time.  The  Board  of  Inland  Bevenue 
came,  year  after  year,  and  investigated  the 
accounts,  and  were  salted  with  all  that'  was 
done ;  die  Board  of  Trade  were  satisfied  also, 
and  no  question  was  raised,  although,  perhaps,  a 
wrong  construction  was  adopted  for  about  23 
years  ;  it  might  have  been  for  50  years. 

539.  Can  you  state,  ofi^-hand,  whether  what 
you  pay  now  bears  about  the  same  proportion, 
or  a  much  larger  proportion,  to  your  income 
than  it  did  23  years  ago  under  the  old  construc- 
tion of  the  law? — I  cannot  speak  as  to  23 
years  ago,  but  the  immediate  efiect  of  the  alter- 
ation was  to  ruse  our  payment  nearly  40  per 
cent. 

540.  Taking  the  starting  point  <^  that  period, 
during  which  you  paid  a  less  sum,  under  an 
erroneous  construction  of  the  law,  is  what  you 
pay  now  in  a  larger  proportion  to  your  receipts? 
— I  should  think  very  much  larger,  but  I  can- 
not-say  off-hand.  Although  the  value  of  money 
alters,  the  tendency  of  everything  as  regards  nul- 
wavs  is  to  lower  the  prices  charged  to  &e  public, 
and  the  only  enhancement  of  profit  that  you  can 

Set  is  by  making  the  public  travel  more.  That  is 
le  problem  that  the  railway  companies  have  to 
solve ;  and  when  you  impose  upon  them  a  pas- 
senger duty  of  5  per  cent,  like  this,  you  nuke 
the  problem  so  mnch  more  difficult. 

541.  You  have  expressed  an  opinion  very 
hostile  to  taxes  upon  locomotion ;  why  do  you 
feel  that  hostility  to  taxes  upon  locomotion ;  is 
it  because  you  look  upon  loocNowtion  as  a' neces- 
sary of  life? — It  is  partly.  Here  yon  have  in 
London  nearly  four  mulionsof  inhabitants,  and  you 
will  have  very  nearly  five  millions  of  inhabitants 
within  a  very  short  time.  You  must  give  them 
egress  somewhere ;  it  is  becoming  more  and  more 
a  necessity.  Directly  you  put  a  tax  upon  loco- 
motion, by  so  much  do  you  i^^vate  the  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  .  the  nulway  companies 
giving  them  egress.  X  do  hope  that  the  time 
will  come  when  facilities  will  be  giving  to  the 
working  men  of  the  metropolis  to  get  to  the 
sua  side  with  their  funilies,  and  a  much  laxger 
traffic  produced ;  but  so  long  as  you  maintain  a 
tax  upon  locomotion,  ^ou  prevent  those  ftmUties 
being  given  by  the  railway  companies  in  the  vray 
I  should  like.  They  are  now  attacking  us  upon 
the  subject  of  our  eight-day  cheap  tid^ta  to  the 
sea  mde  ;  that  they  say  they  are  ezearsion- 


Ur.  ilsA/ey-— oontiHQed. 

tickets,  or  season-tickets,  and  that  therefore  we 
must  pay  upon  them.  In  that  way  you  increase 
our  difficulty  in  dealing  with  that  class  of  traffic, 
which  might  be  developed  to  an  enormous  extent. 
I  say  that  no  one  knows  the  extent  to  which  we 
might  develone  traffic,  in  respect  of  the  sea  side, 
if  we  were  left  to  our  own  devices  instead  of 
having  to  pay  this  tax. 

Mr.  Leiffhton. 

542.  I  do  not  quite  und^tand  the  expression 
"  workmen's  trains is  this  something  m  your 
Act  si>ecially  ? — Yes ;  in  our  Act  we  have  an 
obligaticm  to  mn  one  train  from  Edmonton  and 
one  train  from  Walthamstow  in  the  morning,  and 
a  return  train  in  the  evening  at  times,  to  be 
regulated  by  the  Board  of  Trade.  In  reality 
we  run  three  trains  from  Enfield,  which  is  upon 
the  other  side  of  Edmonton,  in  the  morning,  and 
we  allow  the  workmen  to  return  by  any  train 
they  like  after  four  o^clock  on  five  week  days, 
and  two  o'clock  on  a  Saturday. 

543.  Is  the  necessity  of  having  some  workmen's 
trfuns  injfour  Act  of  Parliament  ? — It  is. 

544.  That  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  old  Act 
about  exemption  ? — No. 

545.  You  find,  notwithstanding  that  obligation 
in  the  Act,  that  it  is  more  to  your  advantage  to 
run  a  number  of  trains  ? — We  do ;  that  is  to  say, 
we  like  to  accommodate  the  public.  We  do  not 
do  these  things  entirely  from  philanthropy ;  it  is 
not  a  profitable  traffic. 

546.  Th^e  are  numbers  of  suburban  houses 
at  Enfield  and  Waltiiamstow;  are  those  the 

Places  which  your  workmen's  trains  serve? — 
'es ;  Walthamstow  more  particularly. 

547.  What  sort  of  rent  is  paid  for  the  majority 
of  those  houses  ? — They  are  small  houses ;  some 
of  the  class  that  live  there  are  day  labourers. 

548.  Bo  they  pay  10/.  for  their  houses? — 
Yes,  somewhere  about  that. 

549.  They  are  not  persons  for  whom  it  is 
desirable  for  the  Government  to  &;ive  special 
advantages,  are  they  ? — No,  I  think  not.  I 
think  they  could  pay  it  for  themselves.  We 
also,  for  Walthamstow,  issue  third-class  season 
tickets  at  13*.  a  month,  I  think  it  is,  and  then 
they  go  and  return  at  any  time  of  the  day.  We 
have  not  extended  it,  because  they  said  that 
those  tickets  were  liable  to  passenger  duty,  and 
Walthamstow  is  the  only  place.  We  should 
have  taken  it  off  Walthamstow  when  the  pas- 
senger duty  was  claimed,  but  inasmuch  as  many 
persons  had  built  their  houses  there,  or  occupied 
houses  with  the  understanding  that  they  would 
get  those  tickets,  I  do  not  think  it  fair  that  it 
would  be  taken  off. 

CkairmeM. 

550.  What  is  the  average  difference  to  them 
between  IS  1.  and  the  ordinary  fare,  supposing 
that  they  come  conetandy  backwards  and  for- 
wards ? — I  think  thst  10  d.  is  a  return  ticket,  and 
13  «.  a  month  would  be  GrJ.  a  day;  so  that  Hie' 
difference  would  be  about  4  d. 

Mr.  Samuda. 

551.  What  is  the  distance  that  they  go  for 
that  ?  —Thirteen  miles ;  6^  miles  each  way. 

Mr.  Leiffhton. 

552.  Yon  said  that  one  of  ^onr  objectwns  to 
the  tax  was  on  account  of  its  preventing  the 
development  of  London ;  do  you  think  that  it  is 

desirable 
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Mr.  Leigktam — eo&^ned. 
deainible  for  nolwayi  to  eooM  first  to  the  place 

and  then  for  the  town  to  come  to  them,  or  do  yoa 
think  that  it  is  the  business  of  railways  to  come 
to  a  locali&r  where  there  is  a  population  ? — They 
tell  me  that  they  will  not  build  unless  they  get 
1^6  security  of  a  tnun  service  which  they  feel 
sure  would  be  adequate  fi>r  bringing  them  to 
liondon ;  and  lliereabre  the  railway  company 
must  not  only  make  its  nulway  but  put  its  traiu 
service  on  before  you  can  get  persons  to  embark 
in  building  operationa 

553.  In  that  case  I  presume  that  wherever  you 
found  that  the  builders  were  gtnnff  to  build,  it 
would  be  your  object  to  go  there  ? — In  the  mean- 
time we  lose  probably  2,000 1,  or  3,000  /.  a  year 
in  the  exemptions  if  we  are  to  run  quick  trains 
from  those  places,  and  we  should  get  very  few 
passengers.  We  not  only  get  few  passengers, 
but  we  have  to  «ve  up  the  exemptioos. 

654.' You  think  on  the  whole  that  it  is  better 
for  a  nulway  to  come  first  to  a  place  than  to  wut 
for  a  town,  and  then  to  follow  it? — I  do  not 
think  that  you  would  get  a  builder  to  come  to  a 
place  unless  you  had  a  railway  there  first. 

555.  You  think  that  the  tax  is  injurious  to  the 
public ;  part  of  your  railway  pays  the  tax  and 
part  of  it  does  not ;  is  the  service  on  the  Black- 
wall  line  worse  than  the  service  elsewhere  ? — No, 
I  think  not. 

556.  On  the  Blaekwall  line  you  pay  the  doty, 
do  yon  not? — Yes. 

557.  On  the  other  part  of  tilie  line  you  do  not 
y  die  duty,  but  you  get  the  exemption  ?— 
es. 

558.  Therefore  bo  far  as  that  instance  goes  the 

Sublio  are  as  well  served  where  you  pa^  the 
uty  as  where  you  do  not  ? — Yes,  that  is  oar 
loss. 

559.  But  on  traffic  to  greater  distances  you 
have  put  a  duty  of  5  per  cent.,  have  you  not? — 
It  is  not  quite  putting  on  a  duty  of  5  per  cent. 
We  were  authorised  to  charge  to  the  extent  of 
our  maximum  fares,  and  when  we  re-arranged 
our  fares  we  took  the  duty  into  consideration  and 
fixed  our  fares  at  such  and  sudi  a  rate,  which 
included  the  duty. 

560.  The  result  is  that  in  the  more  distant 
tri^c  you  have  liirown  l^e  payment  of  the  duty 
upon  the  public  ? — Yes. 

561.  The  reas(m  is  because  upon  those  lines 
you  have  a  monopoly;  is  not  that  so? — That 
may  be  true  in  that  sense. 

562.  But  did  you  not  tell  us  that  the  reason 
why  you  did  not  do  it  at  Blaekwall  is  that  at 
filackwall  you  are  not  monopolists,  but  at  those 
places  a  little  further  ofi^,  bemg  monopolists,  you 
are  able  to  throw  it  upon  the  public  ? — At  the 
same  time  we  lowered  our  fares  ver^  much. 

563.  StiU  the  reason  why  you  did  not  put  it 
on  at  Blaekwall  is  because  of  the  competition ; 
and  the  reason  why  you  are  able  to  throw  it 
upon  the  public  for  more  distant  traffic  is  that 
there  is  no  competition ;  and  therefore  it  is  &e 
competition,  and  not  the  duty,  which  affects  the 
public ;  is  not  that  so  ? — I  do  not  see  that. 

564.  Where  there  is  competition  the  fares  are 
low,  and  where  there  is  not  competition  the  fares 
are  high,  quite  AjMUt  from  tfae  question  of  duty  ? 
— ^Where  there  is  eompetition  we  pay  the  tax, 
and  where  thwe  is  no  competition  no  doubt  it 
cornea  upon  the  public 

565.  The  company  pays  the  tax  where  there 
is  competition,  and  the  public  pays  the  tax  where 

0.01. 


Mr.  Ldghtan — continued, 
there  is  not  ? — It  is  a  great  object  to  us  to  lower 
the  fare  if  we  possibly  could,  so  aa  to  get  more 
traffic. 

566.  Yon  have  got  aa  much  traffic  as  you  can 
manage  on  the  Blaekwall  line,  have  yon  not? — 
On  the  Blaekwall  line  proper  we  cannot  comply 
with  the  conditions  which  would  give  ua  exemp- 
tion ;  that  is  to  aay,  on  the  Blaekwall  line  be- 
tween Stepney  and  Fencburch-street. 

567.  Could  you  possibly  put  more  traffic  aod 
an  increased  service  of  tnuns  on  the  Blaekwall 
line? — That  I  cannot  quite  say;  we  are  in 
dispute  about  that  matter  now. 

568.  You  told  us  that  the  increase  of  pas- 
senger duty  was  30,000/.  in  1871  and  43,000/. 
in  1875 ;  can  you  tell  me  easily  what  was  the 
difference  between  the  dividetads  of  1875  and  the 
dividends  of  1871? — Unfortunately  we  pay  no 
dividend ;  the  value  of  ibe  8to<^,  I  think,  is 
about  the  same. 

569.  The  fact  is,  then,  that  the  increase  of 
duty  has  not  affected  the  price  of  your  stocks  ?— 
No,  because  we  have  opened  our  line  to  Liver- 

rl-street,  which  has  produced  a  beneficial  effect 
us,  and  which,  I  hope,  in  time  will  produce  a 
greater  effect.  I  have  not  got  out  the  increase, 
and  I  should  be  sorry  to  say  it  offhand,  because 
I  mif^t  make  a  mistake  ;  but  the  increase  of  the 
passenger  traffic  has  been,  I  think,  200,000  /.  or 
300,000/.  I  will  get  it  out  and  put  it  in,  if  the 
Committee  think  it  needful. 

570.  The  object  of  .ray  question  was  to  see 
whether  the  passenger  duty  had  hampered  the 
development  of  the  Hue? — I  think  it  has  greatiy. 

■  571.  That  is  your  opinion? — Yes;  but  I  can- 
not back  it  by  teots.  It  is  a  matter  of  opinion ; 
but  I  think  that  it  has  hampered  it  very  greatly 
indeed. 

572.  One  of  your  reasons  for  denring  the  re- 
moval of  the  duty  is  in  order  to  enable  you  to 
cany  the  poorer  classes  backwards  and  forwards 
to  the  sea,  is  it  not  ? — TYitn  is  a  large  amount  of 
traffic,  I  think,  to  be  got  by  having  reasoni^Le 
rates  to  the  sea-side. 

573.  What  do  you  charge  now  to  take  a  man 
to  the  sea-side  and  back  ? — I  think  that  the  £ue 
is  about  3«.  6  </.  or  4s.  to  Harwidi  and  bac^ 

Lord  Claud  Hamilton. 

574.  Did  you  not  state  Just  now  that  you  re- 
ceived in  exemption  on  the  Enfield  branch  more 
than  3,000  /.  ?— I  did. 

575.  Do  not  the  Great  Northern  Company  run 
to  Enfield  ?— Yes. 

576.  Is  tiiere  not,  therefore,  competition  there  ? 
—Yes. 

577.  Therefore,  it  is  not  a  fact,  as  the  honour- 
able Member  for  Shropshire  assumes,  that  it 
is  only  where  there  is  competition  that  you  do 
not  seek  exemptions  ? — ^The  nonourable  Member 
put  it  the  other  way ;  he  said,  "  You  increase 
your  fiires  where  there  is  no  competition." 

Mr.  Leighion* 

578.  My  question  was  this :  I  understood  that 
on  some  of  the  more  distant  traffic,  I  think  beyond 
Enfield,  5  per  cent,  was  put;  that  is  to  say,  that 
the  duty  was  tltfown  upon  the  public  as  regards 
the  more  distant  traffic,  and  tiiat  as  re«irds  the 
traffic  immediately  around  the  metrc^Kms,  where 
the  competition  is  strong,  it  was  impossible  that 
tfae  company  could  put  the  passenger  duty  on  to 
the  fares,  and,  therefore,  wey  have  to  pay  it 

F  2  thanselves? — 
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Mr.  Leighlon — continued. 

tiiemselves  ? — I  should  correct  that  hj  saying 
that  tiie  Noble  Lord  is  quite  right  in  some  re- 
meets.  There  is  com]>etition  at  Enfield,  but 
there  is  no  competition  either  by  omnibus  or  tram 
or  any  other  mode  of  conveyance,  from  a  point 
about  three  miles  out  of  I^ondon,  right  down  to 
Enfield  or  Edmonton,  or  any  of  those  places. 

579.  And  that  is  where  you  put  on  the  5  per 
cent.  ? — No»  we  do  not  pat  on  the  5  per  cent, 
diere. 

580.  Where  is  it  that  you  put  on  the  5  per 
cent.? — Beyond  Brentwood,  on  the  one  hand, 
which  isabont  20  miles  out  of  London,  and  Brox- 
boume  on  the  other.  In  our  local  services  there 
is  no  competition,  and  the  object  there  is  to  pro- 
duce the  largest  amount  of  traffic  from  men  who 
could  come  up  and  down  once  or  twice  a  day. 
Beyond  that  distance,  a  man  could  only  travel 
once  a  day  up  to  London  and  back  again,  and 
tiiere  we  change  the  fare  when  the  distance  in- 
creases, so  as  to  become  what  we  call  long  traffic. 
The  question  of  competition  enters  into  the  con- 
sideration more  with  reference  to  the  trams  than 
with  reference  to  the  steamboats  and  the  omni- 


Lord  Claud  Hamilton. 
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581.  Have  you  not  lately 
terminus,  giving  additional 
public  ? — Yes. 

582.  Did  not  Parliament,  in  consideration  of 
your  building  that  terminus,  grant  you  some 
spedal  arrangement  in  r^a^  to  the  charge  of 
mileage  between  Bethnal  Green  and  that 
terminus  ? — We  were  authorised  to  charge  as  for 
two  miles  for  that  which  was  a  mile  and  a  quarter, 
but  practically  we  have  not  done  it.  First  of  all 
lliey  will  not  grant  u?  exemption  upon  it,  and 
secondlj^  we  have  considered  the  matter,  and  in 
fact  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  passenger  duty  we 
should  have  considered  Bishopsgate  and  Liver- 
pool-street as  the  same;  but  when  we  found  that 
the  ^ssenger  duty  was  intended  to  be  exacted  br 
the  Inland  Bevenue  we  put  on  a  penny  to  all 
tile  single  fares,  and  a  penny  to  all  the  return 
fares,  first,  second,  and  third  class,  in  order  to 
meet  the  additional  cost  at  Liverpool-street,  as 
well  as  the  passenger  duty.  It  was  very  much 
discussed  indeed  whether  we  should  put  on  that 
additional  penny,  and  the  public,  as  a  result  of 
our  dedsion,  have  had  to  pay  the  additional 
penny  into  Liverpool-street. 

583.  Then,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  effect  of  the 
passenger  tax  has  been  to  prevent  your  availing 
yourselves  of  special  privileges  in  regard  to 
Bethnal  Green,  which  were  conferred  by  your 
private  Act  ? — Yes,  that  has  been  so. 

584.  I  think  that  you  are  a  poor  company  ? — 
We  only  paid  1  per  cent,  dividend  this  last  year, 
and  we  have  had  great  difiiculty  in  meeting  our 
preference  dividend. 

585.  Can  you  say,  speaking  from  memory, 
what  sum  represents  one-balf  per  cent,  on  your 
ordinary  stock  ?— Between  40,000  /.  and  50,000/. 

586.  Therefore,  in  paying  43,000/.  in  1875 
you  were  paying,  say,  one-half  per  cent,  on  the 
ordinary  stock  ? — We  were. 

587.  If,  therefore,  there  was  a  partial  remis- 
sion or  a  total  abolition  of  this  tax,  would  not 
your  board  of  mam^ement  be  able,  having  pos- 
session of  that  which  is  a  sum  equivident  to 
43,000  L,  to  offer  great  additional  facilities  to  the 
public,  not  only  in  regard  to  train  service,  but  as 
regards  that  service  which  would  result  from 


Lord  CSamd  HamHtan — continued, 
improvements  in  stations  and  existing  arrange- 
ments on  vour  general  system  ? — We  should  not 
find  ourselves  so  much  tied  as  we  are  at  present 
At  present  our  fear  always, is  that  we  sWi  not 
be  able  to  pay  our  preferences.  If  we  had  the 
margin  which  the  remission  of  this  tax  wonld 
allow  we  should  have  much  more  liberty  k£ 
action. 

588.  You  have  found,  therefore,  that  this 
passenger  tax  crops  up  as  an  obstacle  at  every 
moment y — It  does;  it  has  been  a  very  great 
source  of  trouble  to  us  indeed,  not  only  in  tiie 
matter  of  train  arrangement^  but  also  in  the 
matter  of  accounts.  It  costs  us  a  liu*ge  sum  of 
money  in  maintaining  clerks  to  prepare  the 
accounts  for  the  Inland  Revenue,  and  if  it  had 
not  been  for  the  great  desire  in  my  mind  not  to 
have  any  further  litigation,  and  also  the  deare 
on  the  part  of  the  Inland  Kevenue  to  avoid 
litigation,  we  must  have  agaiu  and  again  been  in 
a  court  of  law,  the  Act  is  so  difficult  to  construe 
and  the  accounts  to  make  out. 

589.  Have  you  not  lately,  quite  irrespectively 
of  the  passenger  duty,  made  a  considerable  re- 
duction in  the  fares  all  over  your  svstem? — The 
suburban  system  was  arranged  when  we  first 
opened  some  of  our  suburban  lines,  but  our  pas- 
senger fares  have  been  very  largely  reduced  smce 
we  opened  our  station  at  Liverpool -street  last 
November. 

590.  Therefore  there  is  no  reasonable  ground 
for  supponng  that,  in  your  own  int^%st,  should 
this  passenger  duty  be  repealed,  yon  would  ever 
think  of  rustng  your  fares  on  any  part  of  the 
system? — On  the  contra^,  my  own  view  is  this: 
of  course  there  must  be  reasonable  fares  to  make 
the  line  pay,  but  the  lower  you  can  reduce  your 
fares  the  better  for  the  public  and  the  better  for 
the  company. .  I  believe  tiiat  the  true  commer- 
cial principle  is  applicable  to  it,  namely,  that  we 
should  try  to  get  the  greatest  amount  of  traffic 
that  we  possibly  can.  Fill  yonr  trains  if  you 
possibly  can  is  my  principle. 

Mr.  Macdonald. 

591.  Then,  by  not  lowering  your  fares  for  the 
long  distances,  you  are  injuring  the  company, 
anaalso  placing  the  public  at  a  disadvantage, 
are  you  not  ? — We  are  to  that  extent^  no  doubt. 

592.  That  is  where  you  have  no  competition? 
— But  then  you  have  wis  effect  to  be  produced : 
you  have  to  make  up  a  sum  which  will  be  adequate 
to  pay  your  shareholders. 

593.  But  if  you  lower  your  fares,  according  to 
your  own  showing,  you  ought  to  increase  yonr 
profits? — But  yon  tax  me  10  per  cent  upon  my 
profits  for  passenger  traffic,  and  we  cannot  stand 
it 

Lord  Claud  Hamilton. 

594.  Does  it  not  generally  follow  that  the 
immediate  effect  of  a  reduction  of  fares  is  a  loss 
of  revenue? — The  immediate  effect  for  some 
time,  until  the  public  become  aware  of  the 
reduction,  is  a  loss. 

595.  Therefore  during  that  period  the  tax 
would  press  exceptionally  hard  upon  a  poor 
company  like  yours,  would  it  not? — It  would. 

Mr.  Macdonald. 

596.  If  you  continue  to  maintain  the  high  fare 
where  there  is  no  competition,  it  is  a  loss  to  your- 
selves and  also  to  the  public,  is  it  not? — We 
reduced  our  fares  very  lugely;  we  never  had 

third-class 
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Mr.  Maedonald — continued. 

third-class  retnm  tickets  <m  that  system  where 

we  have  2jCif.  The  general  fares  have  been 
reduced,  and  we  have  given  the  poorer  classes 
the  benefit  of  third-class  return  tickets,  avulable 
for  a  month,  at  a  very  reduced  rate;  bnt  inas- 
mnt^  as  we  could  not  afford  to  pay  the  10  per 
cent,  upon  our  net  profits  upon  passenger  traffic, 
we  considered  that  in  adjusting  the  tanff 

Mr.  Bruce, 

597.  You  say  that  you  run  a  first  and  second 
class  train  through  in  the  morning ;  do  you  mean 
that  you  do  not  call  at  any  stations  on  the  line 
upon  which  you  run  that  train? — Yes,  we  call  at 
certain  of  the  stations,  for  the  ccinvenience  of 
passengers  wishing  to  come  to  London. 

598.  By  that  train  you  carry  no  third-class 
passengers,  do  you? — No;  if  we  carried  third- 
class  passengers,  under  the  law  as  it  stands,  we 
should  miss  the  exemption  for  the  whole  of  that 
service  on  that  branch. 

599.  Then  you  consider  it  a  great  drawback 
to  the  public,  as  well  as  an  inconvenience  to  the 
company,  to  be  obliged  to  stop  at  every  station  ? 
—  Very  great  indeed. 

600.  Do  you  issue  weekly  tickets  now  to  work- 
men?— No,  we  issue  daily  tickets  at  2d,;  we 
found  that  the  weekly  tickets  were  inconvenient, 
bnt  we  issue  daily  tickets  at  the  same  fare  as  the 
weekly  tickets  would  have  been.  A  weekly 
ticket  would  have  been  1 and  instead  of  that 
we  issue  a  return  ticket  for  2  d. 

601.  Do  you  not  think  that  it  would  be  an 
advantage  to  the  company  and  also  to  the  work- 
men if  you  were  enabled  to  issue  weekly  tickets 
without  running  the  risk  of  losing  your  exemp- 
tion ? — We  could  issue  weekly  tickets,  but  we 
found  it  more  convenient  to  issue  daily  tickets. 
It  ecnnes  to  the  same  thing  to  the  workman ;  be 
pays  2d.  a.  day,  but  it  is  more  convenient  to  us 
and  more  convenient  to  a  man  who  only  wants  to 
go  five  days  in  a  week. 

602.  Your  opinion  is  that  if  this  passenger 
duty  was  aboHsned,  it  would  be  better  for  the 

riblic  and  for  the  railway  companies  as  well  ? — 
think  that  it  would  be  a  very  great  advantage 
both  to  the  public  and  to  the  companies  if  the 
passenger  diity  were  abolished.  The  way  in 
which  our  arrangements  are  crippled  is  now  a 
Tery  great  sore  with  all  railway  companies,  and 
it  would  unfetter  the  action  of  all  railway 
companies  as  regards  tiieir  arrangements  ana 
fares. 

603.  Where  you  find  the  trafiSc  in  a  suburban 
district  sufficient,  do  you  consider  that  the 
question  of  the  duty  is  really  a  drawbadc  to  the 
development  of  that  tnuEBc  ? — I  think  so.  We 
have  constant  applications  from  parties  and  the 
question  of  duty  crops  up  at  almost  every  stage 
whether  we  can  afford  to  give  them  what  they 
want.  We  are  charged  upon  our  season  ticket 
and  upon  every  singfe  thing,  so  that  when  we 
want  to  make  a  reduction  in  liie  season  tickets  or 
to  ^ve  an  advantage  to  governesses  or  appren- 
tices, or  anybodv  else,  they  charge  you  in  every 
possible  way.  'they  put  tiie  tax  upon  you,  and 
you  have  always  to  consider  what  you  are  going 
to  get  and  what  you  are  going  to  lose,  because  so 
\on^  as  these  companies  are  commercial  com- 
pames,  they  must  be  treated  upon  commercial 
lines. 

604.  Did  I  correcUy  understand  jou  to  say 
that  on  the  Loudon  and  Blackwall  hue  you  did 
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not  get  exemptions  ?— On  part  of  the  line  we  do  "T 
not;  the  London  and  Blackwall  from  Stepney  to  ^Sk' 
Fenchorch-street,  in  communication  with  the         '  * 
Bow  traffic 

Sir  HarcouTt  Johnstone. 

605.  You  do  not  consider  that  your  company, 
any  more  than  other  companies,  was  founded 
from  ^lantiiropic  conaiderations  ? — No,  I  think 
not. 

606.  I  suppose  you  do  not  like  competition 
any  more  than  farmers  like  competition  for 
farms? — We  have  to  meet  it,  but  we  do  not 
like  it. 

607.  Sometimes  labourers  in  their  own  trade 
do  not  like  too  much  competition  ? — No. 

608.  Then  you  are  not  singular  sinners  in  dis- 
liking competition  ? — No,  but  I  do  not  think  aa 
fur  as  r^fards  our  passenger  service  that  there  is 
imy  complaint  in  t£e  distnct  about  fares.  Since 
we  have  altered  the  fares  we  have  had  resolutions 
from  the  Town  Councils  of  Ipswich,  Colchester, 
and  other  places  thanking  us  for  oiu*  altered 
fares  and  train  an'angements ;  and  I  may  say  as 
regards  the  third-class  passenger,  that  whereas 
he  would  have  paid  2*9  d.  or  neurly  3  d.  under  the 
old  system,  he  now  pays  2*1  d.,  whack  is  a  reduc- 
tion on  the  journey  of  *8  d.  per  mile. 

609.  You  try,  of  course,  to  get  as  much  as  you 
can  for  the  thing  which  you  have  to  sell? — Yes, 
but  we  have  to  get  uie  largest  number  of 
customers.  We  have  the  two  things  to  con- 
sider. 

610.  Without  really  sacrifidng  your  revenue  ? 
— Without  really  sacrificing  our  revenue. 

611.  And  you  contend  that  the  commodity 
which  you  have  to  sell  is  injured  by  a  special  tax 
being  put  upon  it  as  regards  all  your  traffic 
arrangements  in  every  consideration  of  reduction 
of  fares,  or  adjustment  of  fares? — Yes. 

612.  This  arises,  of  course,  in  your  own  case 
of  the  Great  Eastern  Bailway  Company,  in  con- 
sequence of  your  being  rather  a  |>oor  company  ? 
— It  strikes  us  much  more  heavilv  on  that  ac- 
count, and  from  the  consideration  that  we  have 
a  very  small  margin  beyond  paying  our  prefer^ 
ences ;  and  we  have  to  regard  that  m  all  our  con- 
siderations. 

613.  Of  course  the  passenger  duty  is  not  so 
important  to  those  companies  which  are  payinj; 
laige  dividmds,  say  from  7  to  10  per  cent,  as  it 
is  to  poor  ones  ? — No. 

614.  Therefore  they  are  able  to  adjust  their 
fares  and  to  give  facilities  in  greater  proportion 
than  poor  companies  ? — That  is  so. 

615.  Then,  in  point  of  fact,  this  tax  presses 
more  heavily  upon  the  shareholders  of  poor  com- 
panies than  upon  the  shareholderB  of  rich  com- 
panies ? — Yes ;  it  presses  upon  small  country  lines 
exceedingly,  and  it  will,  I  believe,  stop  the 
development  of  small  country  lines.  It  is  hardly 
possible  now  to  get  anybody  to  take  up  the 
shares  of  small  country  lines.  Of  course  the 
passen^r  duty  is  only  one  element  in  the  con- 
sideration, but  it  is  an  element. 

616.  You  would  be  inclined  to  resist  any  tax, 
even  if  the  nature  of  the  incidence  were  altered  ? 
— I  say  that  we  ought  to  have  no  tax  at  all ;  but 
of  course  there  is  a  medium  between  that  and 
tiie  present  anomalous  arrangement,  acting  under 
a  law  which  is  so  difficult  to  understand  and  to 
comply  with. 

617.  You  plead  of  course  that  this  centralising 
7  3  action 
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~T — ftction  ratber  interferes  with  your  <nrn  worldng 
\mB  your  6wn  arrangements ;  of  course  you  ob- 

jeet  to  a  tax,  qtta  tax,  but  you  also  object  to  these 
constant  contentions  and  complications  with  the 
Board  of  Trade  and  Board  of  Inland  Revenue  ? — 
Yes,  they  are  most  prejudicial. 

618.  If  you  had  a  tax  you  would  radier  have 
a  tax,  I  suppose,  upon  your  gross  or  net  receipts  ? 
— I  think  tnat  it  should  be  confined  to  the  pas- 
sengere.  Directly  you  get  to  the  goods  being 
taxed  you  affect  a  lai^  number  of  people  who 
are  not  affected  at  all  now. 

619.  You  cannot,  I  presume,  shut  your  eyes  to 
the  fact  that  railway  companies  are,  to  some  ex- 
tent, monopolists  ? — They  are,  to  some  extent. 

620.  Do  you  think  therefore  that  it  ie  fair  to 
tax  them  ? — We  are  monopolists  as  to  passengers 
more  than  we  are  as  to  goods ;  the  sea  and  the 
rivers  compete  largely  wiui  us  for  goods  traffic. 

621.  But  so  far  as  yon  are  at  present  advised, 
you  do  not  see  any  objection  to  a  tax  being  im- 
posed BO  long  as  it  is  not  levied  in  this  particular 
mode  ? — I  think  that  the  amount  is  excessive ; 
but  if  the  amount  were  largely  reduced,  as  it 
ought  to  be,  then  of  course  it  might  remain  until 
there  is  a  means  found  to  provide  some  substitute 
for  it. 

622.  But  you  think  that  anything  is  better 
than  a  tax  of  this  particular  class  ? — I  do. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Spiitks. 

623.  You  have  on  your  line  a  large  quantity 
of  land  suitable  for  suburban  residences,  I  think? 
— ^We  have. 

624.  With  reference  to  the  exact  difficulties 
which  yon  have  in  conducting  your  suburban 
tnffic  to  Enfield,  for  instance ;  do  I  correctly 
understand  that  in  the  first  place  you  cannot  take 
the  three  classes  of  traffic  together  without  for- 
feiting your  exemption  ? — We  cannot  take  them 
by  fast  trains.  Perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  take 
such  a  place  as^pping,  where  it  is  well  known 
that  there  are  beautiiul  sites  for  building,  and 
which  is  almost  undeveloped  ;  yon  cannot  ^ve  a 
fast  train  to  bring  people  into  town  from  Epping 
unless  yon  are  prepared  to  forfeit  your  whole  ex- 
emption upon  the  passenger  traffic  upon  that 
branch. 

625.  And  that  would  be  a  considerable  loss  ? 
—That  would  be  a  considerable  loss,  and  then, 
of  course,  you  would  have  to  wait  until  the  houses 
were  erected,  because,  as  I  have  already  stated,  I 
believe  the  train  service  must  go  before  tiie 
building. 

626.  The  way  in  which  you  conduct  this  subur- 
ban traffic  is,  as  I  understand  you,  by  having  to 
bring  people  up  to  their  business  in  London  in 

•     the  morning  in  a  first  and  second  class  train  ? — 
Yes. 

627.  In  that  train,  1  understand  that  you  have 
no  third-class  passengers  ? — No. 

628.  That  is  to  be  followed  by  a  tnun  stopping 
at  every  station  to  accommodate  the  thira-claas 
passengers  ?■ — That  is  so. 

629.  A  great  many  of  the  third-class  passengers 
in  the  second  train  would  also  want  to  get  to 
London  as  well  as  the  passengers  by  the  first  and 
second  class  train,  I  presume  ? — Certainly. 

630.  Therefore,  oi  course,  it  is  a  disaorantage 
to  them  to  be  put  in  the  Bu|>8eqnent  trun  instead 
of  the  earlier  train? — Certainly;  it  keeps  them 
80  much  longer  on  the  way  wasting  their  time, 
which,  of  course,  is  very  Tuuable. 


Mr.  SeijMnt  ^nnks — continued. 

631.  l%0Be  trains  carrying  the  third-class  pas- 
sengers are  necessarily  much  longer  on  the  road, 
I  suppose  ? — Certainly ;  the  stoppage  is  very  con- 
siderable. 

632.  The  development  of  those  suburban 
places  will  naturally  be  very  gradual,  I  presume  ? 
— It  becomes  very  rapid  if  you  give  triun  acoom* 
modation.  There  is  a  great  tendency  to  get  out 
of  London  not  only  by  the  better  class  of  people, 
but  also  by  the  artisan  class. 

633.  Whether  the  development  is  gradual  or 
not,  during  the  time  that  you  are  devdopiug  the 
traffic,  I  presume  that  there  are  great  expensea 
for  the  early  part  of  the  time,  and  small  receipts? 
— That  is  so. 

634.  And,  in  fact,  during  the  development  of 
a  place  you  may,  for  a  time,  be  actually  losine, 
may  you  not  ? — We  have  had  very  small  traflfo 
upon  some  of  our  suburban  lines  for  a  very  con- 
siderable time.  The  buildings  are  now  spreading ; 
we  have  had  in  our  district  nearly  2,000  houses 
erected  within  the  last  few  years,  and  of  coarse 
that  is  beginning  to  tell  in  our  favour,  but  for  a 
time  the  traffic  was  nnremunerative. 

635.  And  the  incidence  of  the  passenger  tax 
increases  the  loss  which  you  sustun  during  that 
time,  does  it  not  ? — The  passenger  tax  increases 
the  loss  by  5  per  cent,  which  is  a  very  large 
figure. 

636.  You  have  been  asked  how  the  public 
would  be  benefited  by  the  reduction  of  this  duty; 
in  the  first  place,  do  you  say  that  as  regards  fares 
beyond  Broxboume  you  would  give  up  that  '1  d. 
that  you  have  added  ? — There  would  be  no  object 
in  maintaining  it.  Supposing  that  the  third-class 
fare,  which  is  2  a  mile,  Id.  &  mile  each  way, 
were  exempt  from  duty,  we  should  at  once  take 
off  the  '1  rf.,  because  we  are,  as  it  were,  only  col- 
lecting the  revenue  for  the  Government.  It  was 
not  quite  taken  in  that  way.  In  reducing  our 
fares  we  had  to  consider  to  what  extent  we  should 
reduce  them,  and  it  was  fixed  at  that  amount 
having  reference  to  the  duty  being  part  of  our 
expenses. 

637.  You  have  to  take  the  dnty  into  account  in 
making  the  arrangement  ?— We  have. 

638.  And  in  revising  your  fares  were  you  put 
to  considerable  trouble  in  consequence  of  the 
railway  duty  ? — Very  great  trouble ;  in  our  line 
it  has  been  particululy  burdensome,  because 
there  are  various  sections  of  tiie  line  which,  as  I 
have  already  stated,  are  entitied  to  a  certain  fare 
on  account  of  the  geographical  distance,  and  some 
towns  are  entitied  to  be  charged  the.  same  mileage 
rate  as  other  towns,  and  von  could  get  them  to 
no  proper  scale ;  the  result  is  that  in  the  various 
parts  of  our  district  now  an  uniform  scale  is  not 
applied,  even  where  the  distance  from  London  is 
the  same. 

639.  Another  advantage  to  tiie  public  would 
be,  would  it  not,  that  you  would  be  able  to  frame 
your  time  tables  with  greater  reference  to  the 
wants  of  the  localities? — ^Yes,  tiiat  is  a  very 
material  thing  for  us.  At  present  we  have  availed 
ourselves  of  breaking  up  the  line  into  sections  for 
the  local  traffic ;  but  it  »  becoming  a  serious 
matter  for  consideration  if  some  relief  is  not  given 
in  that  respect,  what  we  must  do  with  our  train 
service.  It  would  not  set  us  free  from  that  con- 
sideration of  adapting  our  trains  for  the  purposes 
of  our  passenger  duty. 

640.  In  fact  when  your  manager  is  framing  the 
time  table  he  must  do  it,  must  £e  no^  with  refer- 
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enoe  to  this  nulwmj  pasMi^er  duty? — Tee; 
imlesa  he  diooses  to  give  up  the  exemption 
althogether. 

641.  I  think  you  said  that  yon  would  be  able 
to  open  a  new  station  occasionally  to  the  public  if 
you  were  free  from  duty,  which  you  cannot  do 
at  the  present  time  ? — The  necessity  of  either 
giving  up  the  exemption,  or  of  stopping  at  a 
station  when  opened,  it  a  consideration,  and  there- 
fore we  do  not  desire  to  open  the  station  because 
we  may  not  want  to  stop  all  the  trains  at  first  at 
any  rate.  But  if  we  do  not  stop  the  trains  at  it 
as  an  ordinary  passenger  station,  we  must  lose  the 
exemption  from  duty  upon  that  line. 

642.  And  therefore  you  open  as  few  new 
stations  as  possible  ? — We  have  been  very  chary 
of  giving  encouragement  to  new  stations. 

643.  Are  the  workmen's  trains  remunerative, 
or  not  ? — They  are  not  highly  remunerative  in 
themselves,  but  we  get  something  I  think  out  of 
dwm.  It  depends  venr  much  upon  the  number 
travelliDg  at  a  particular  time,  out  we  ran  them 
10  miles  for  a  penny,  and  therefore  they  cannot 
be  very  remunerative. 

644.  Is  that  a  class  of  trains  which  would  feel 
the  burden  of  the  railway  passenger  duty? — It 
ought  not  to  be  imposed  upon  it. 

645.  But  would  that  convert  its  being  slightly 
remunerative  into  being  slightly  unremunerated? 
— Five  per  cent,  reduces  the  profit  very  much 
indeed,  if  there  be  any  profit  at  all. 

Mr.  Samuda, 

646.  Having  regard  to  the  general  character 

of  the  evidence  which  you  have  given,  to  which 
I  have  paid  great  attention,  I  will  ask  you  first 
if  ^on  can  tell  the  effect  on  the  revenue  of  all  the 
radwny  companies  that  would  result  from  exempt- 
ing all  fares  of  a  penny  a  mile  and  under,  in 
action  to  that  which  now  t»kes  place  by  the 
ordinary  exemptions  of  the  cheap  trains  only  ? — 
It  is  an  exceedingly  difficult  calculation,  and  I 
can  only  state  generally  that  I  think  it  would 
bring  it  down  to  about  the  figures  which  we  paid 
in  1871  on  our  preemt  trafiic,  that  is  to  say,  about 
32,000/. 

647.  It  appears  from  papers  which  have  been 
put  before  us,  that  after  the  change  in  collecting 
the  revenue,  consequent  upon  the  deciaon  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  the  total  dnty  rose  about 
250,000/. ;  would  that  250,000/.  roughly  represent 
the  difierence  that  would  have  existed  if  all  trains 
of  a  penny  a  mile  or  under  had  been  exempt 
compared  with  that  whioh  took  place  by  reason 
of  the  decision  'under  which  only  the  cheap  trains, 
which  were  really  cheap  triuns,  were  exempted  ? 
— I  think  that  you  may  assume  roughly  that  that 
would  represent  it. 

648.  Then  may  we  assume  roi^bly  that  the 
total  difference  to  the  revenue  wonlooe  250,000 
if  all  trains  where  the  charge  was  a  penny  a  mile 
were  exempt,  and  that  upon  your  own  line  it 
would  be  about  32,000/.  ?— The  difierence  be- 
tween 32,000/,  and  45,000  that  is  to  say,  about 
18,000/1  If  yon  were  to  take  5  pear  oent.  upon 
our  pnsent  passenger  traffic,  which,  I  thmk, 
last  year  was  1,144,000 /L,  that  would  produce 
67,200/.  Then  we  get  exempted  to  an  extent 
which  reduces  the  duty  to  43,000/.  The  diffei^ 
enoe  betwe^  the  full  tax  at  5  per  cent,  and  the 
43^000 /.represents  the  exemption,  anditalsonp«- 
sents  tiie  sohUers  and  other  trafficwbidi  is  exempted. 
Then  if  yon  gave  exemption  in  respect  of  all  nrei, 
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tion,  an  exemption  in  favour  of  all  fares  under  1 
to  as  to  meet  the  omnibus  traffic  of  the  lines,  I 
think  we  should  have  to  pay  something  lU^e 
30,000/.  a  year  as  tax;  but  I  am  speaking  quite 
roug^y. 

649.  Ton  think  that  with  such  a  change,  that 
would  come  to  about  30,000  /.  a  year  ?— Yes. 

650.  I  gather  from  all  that  you  have  said,  that 
your  great  objection  is  to  the  difficulties  whioh 
are  put  in  your  way  by  means  of  making  all  your 
arrangements  in  snc^  a  manner  as  will  enable 
yon  either  to  account  for  this  tax,  or  to  avoid 
this  tax  ? — Yes,  that  is  iixespecnve  of  my  general 
objection  to  the  tax. 

65).  Then  supposing  that  a  commutation  of 
this  tax  were  entered  upon,  by  which  you  had 
to  pay  the  equivalent  amount,  which  for  the  sake 
ni  ai^ument,  we  will  call  30,000  /.  a  year,  and 
yon  were  left  perfectiy  free  to  make  whatever 
arrangements  you  thought  fit  with  regard  to  the 
whole  of  your  passengers,  would  not  that  very 
greatiy  relieve  you  of  the  difficulties  which  yon 
have  been  put  to  ? — Yes,  we  diould  merely  liave 
to  pay  the  30,000 1  a  year. 

652.  And  you  would  be  perfectly  free  to  take 
your  passengers  by  these  fast  trains,  if  yon 
thought  fit  to  do  so,  and  to  arrange  your  trains 
in  harmony  with  your  own  interests? — And  in 
harmony  with  what  we  believe  to  be  the  growing 
wants  of  the  public. 

653.  Witii  regard  to  your  workmen's  truns, 
you  have  informed  us  that  you  have  so  arranged 
them  generally,  that  you  have  brought  them 
within  the  exemption  ?— Yes. 

654.  But  I  think  that  you  also  told  us  that 
you  had  voluntuily  instituted  workmen's  trains^ 
whidi  represent  something  like  a  &rthing  or  a 
halipenny  a  mile  at  the  most  ? — Less  thui  that ; 
about  *1  d.  a  mile  for  the  extreme  distances;  of 
course  they  all  pay  a  penny  wherever  they  get  in. 

655.  Would  not  the  natural  conclusion  whick 
we  should  arrive  at  be,  that  the  effect  of  the 
money  payment  was  not  a  serious  interference 
with  the  development  of  trade,  when  you  volun- 
tarily start  trains  which  go  at  a  fourth  or  a  sixth 
part  only  of  the  sum?— -We  were  under  obliga^ 
tion  to  run  one  train  as  far  as  £dmontun ;  £dmoito> 
ton  is  not  a  terminal  station,  and  we  carried  it 
on  to  Bnfield  as  being  better  suited  for  the  pni^ 
poses  of  our  traffic. 

656.  But  whatever  the  reason  was,  you  have 
found  it  your  interest  to  carry  this  description  of 
traffic  at  a  rate  whidi  is  only  one-sixth  oi  that  at 
whichyou  were  o(»npelled  by  your  Act  to  cany 
it  T — We  were  compelled  to  carry  by  one  train 
from  Edmonton,  which  is  two  nulee  £rinn  Afield;, 
at  one  penny. 

657.  I  am  dealing  with  your  wwkmen'struni? 
— Imean  the  workmen's  trains.  Wet^iar^apenny 
for  the  wht^e  distanoe ;  we  had  a  Parliamentary 
engagement  to  do  it,  and  irom  Walthamstow  the 
tame. 

658.  Have  you  adopted  other  workmen's  trains 
which  you  are  not  under  a  Parliamentary  obliga-' 
tion  to  run  ? — We  have  to  give  the  relira,  dx  &e 
the  first  train  would  be  over-crowded. 

659.  Is  it  only  with  regard  to  giving  effect  to 
that  obligatifin  that  you  have  done  it,  or  is  it  be- 
cause you  b^eve  tmit  it  is  the  intei^  of  the 
company  that  you  should  do  it  ? — In  a  pecuniary 
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{NMDt  of  view  it  IB  hardly  the  interest  <^  the  00m- 
pBD^ ;  but  we  have  the  obligaUon  upon  ns,  and 
having  the  obligation  upon  us,  we  rave  endea- 
voured to  fulfil  it  to  its  full  extent.  If  you  ob- 
liged all  these  men  to  come  to  the  first  train  in 
the  morning  and  overfill  that  train,  they  do  not 
get  the  accommodation  intended. 

660.  Would  the  result  of  the  cheapest  of 
these  workmen*8  trains  represent  a  considerably 
increased  price  per  ton  received  beyond  that 
which  you  would  receive  if  you  carried  goods  in 
the  same  train  for  the  same  distance? — I  could 
liave  got  out  for  you  the  exact  number  carried, 
and  then  we  could  estimate  the  tonnage.  If  we 
could  get  the  same  number  people,  and  regu- 
late the  traffic  upon  the  railway  in  the  same 
manner  that  we  regulate  [the  carriage  of  pigs 
or  sheep,  we  would  get  of  course  a  remunerative 
traffic  out  of  the  passengers ;  but  the  difficulty 
is  that  the  passenger  controls  his  own  movements, 
and  comes  or  not  as  he  likes,  whereas  the  sheep 
and  pigs  you  get  poured  into  your  station,  and 
^ou  carry  them  on  your  own  arrsngements  and 
in  your  own  mode. 

661 .  WitK  reference  to  these  workmen*s  trains, 
18  there  not  this  great  dilference,  that  the  work- 
men have  to  present  themselves  at  the  railway 
at  a  particular  time  for  a  special  journey,  and 
that  they  are  this  great  advantage  to  you  over 
goods,  that  they  load  and  unload  themselves  ? — 
Yes,  that  is  true. 

662.  Then  if  their  price  is  considerably 
greater  than  that  of  goods,  it  would  give  vou 
some  advantage  over  goods,  would  it  not? — Cer^ 
tainly,  but  it  would  depend  upon  the  number 
entirely. 

663.  And  your  great  object  is,  as  you  have 
already  said,  to  get  the  greatest  possible  amount 
of  money  in  the  tHwn?-~YM. 

664.  With  regard  to  your  view  of  being  inter- 
fered with  by  means  of  competition,  when  you 
commenced  running  your  trains  between  Lon- 
don and  Graveeend,  was  there  not  a  very  large 
number  of  steamboats  that  were  carrying  ue 
traffic  between  those  places? — Yes. 

66d.  And  has  not  toe  effect  gradually  been  to 
get  rid  of  all  those  boats,  and  to  bring  the  whole 
of  the  traffic  on  the  two  lines  on  the  north  and 
south  sides  of  the  river  ? — I  think  not  as  regards 
Gravesend.  At  the  time  when  the  Tilbury  line 
was  opened  to  Oravesend,  there  was  a  very 
luae  steamboat  excursion  1a»ffic  to  Gravesend, 
ana  it  was  practically  the  only  outlet  for  the 
working  classes  from  the  metropolis,  or  for  the 
classes  who  wanted  a  pleasure  trip  down  the 
river,  but  subsequently  the  Brighton  Riulway 
witii  its  own  cheap  tirips,  and  our  own  cheap 
trips,  and  a  variety  of  cheap  trips,  drew  aws^  the 
traffic  from  the  river,  and  tne  excursion  traffic  on 
the  river  was  so  seriously  diminished  that  the 
steamboats  were  gradually  withdrawn.  The  Til- 
bury Bulway  proper  did  not  have  such  a 
material  effect  upon  that  withdrawal  as  did  those 
other  causes. 

666.  In  fact,  the  Other  railways  may  have  had 
a  great  amount  of  infiuenoe,  but  oetween  the  two 
you  squeezed  out  the  whole  of  that  boat  traffic  ? 
—Yes. 

667.  Therefore  the  competition  no  longer  ex- 
isted, but  the  monoply  was  restored  between'you 
two  companies  in  varying  {uroportions,  and  the 
traffic  was  absorbed  by  the  two  of  yon  ? — ^Tes. 

668.  Has  any  of  the  traffic  upon  the  road  by 
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omnibuses  and  trains  in  any  slupe  or  way  dimi- 
nished the  number  of  passengers  travellinff  fm 
your  railroad  between  London  and  BlackwaH? — 
No,  I  think  not.  Long  ago  when  I  became  a 
member  of  the  Board,  I  was  requested  to  examine 
into  tiie  fares,  and  we  readjusted  many  of  the 
fares,  which  I  thought  too  high,  especially  at 
Stepney,  and  a  very  large  tnma  has  been  the 
result  of  that.  I  do  not  think  that  the  omnibuBes 
or  the  trams  have  affected  that. 

669.  Practically,  your  traffic  has  been  con- 
tinually increasing  upon  the  Blackwall  line,  has 
it  not? — Kot  so  much  as  I  should  desire,  but  it 
has  been  increaung. 

670.  With  regard  to  the  monopoly,  whatever 
it  may  be,  which  you  possess,  and  with  regard  to 
^our  view  that  loccmction  should  not  be  taxed, 
IS  it  not  a  fact  that  every  one  of  these  competi- 
tion services,  as  you  consider  them,  that  is  to 
say,  the  truns,  and  the  oomibnses,  and  the 
steamboats,  carry  their  passengers  at  rates  which 
would  bring  them  withm  the  exemption  clause, 
of  which  you  yourself  have  had  the  benefit ;  do 
any  of  them,  in  fact,  make  their  fures  represent  a 
higher  price  than  one  penny  per  mile  ? — Most  of 
them  charge  a  higher  fare. 

671.  Does  it  come  to  more  than  a  penny  a 
mile  ? — A  man  may  go  a  mile,  and  he  would  be 
charged  2  d. ;  they  nave  no  fixed  stations ;  but 
they  have  graduated  scales  according  to  the  dis- 
tance ;  mauy  of  those  graduated  scales  would  be 
in  excess  of  a  penny  a  mile. 

672.  Is  the  practical  average  result  of  the 
whole  of  the  passengers  taken  pay  more  than  a 
penny  a  mile  ? — I  should  think  not ;  but  if  they 
have  to  pay. the  passenger  duty  they  would  have 
the  same  trouble  that  we  should  have  had,  and 
greater  still ;  because,  although  on  the  actual 
distance  traversed  between  end  and  end,  or  be- 
tween particular  points,  they  are  only  charged 
the  penny  a  mile ;  still  between  two  points  wmch 
a  passenger  may  travel  he  may  be  charged  2  a 
mue. 

673.  Therefore  they  would  have  the  same  dis- 
advantages as  you  have  if  they  paid  the  passenger 
duty?— -Yes. 

674.  And  they  would  have  the  same  advantage 
provided  they  were  allowed  to  commute  for  the 
whole  payment,  instead  of  paying  it  upon  each 
iudiviauu  passenger  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  JU'Laffan. 

'675.  Can  you  tell  me  the  proportion  of  third- 
class  passengers,  second-class  passengers,  and 
first-class  passengers  carried  by  your  railway  ? — 
It  varies  very  much  upon  particular  parts  of  the 
line.  If  you  want  tne  aggregate  proportion, 
I  can  get  out  the  figures  for  you.  In  1875,  the 
first^ass  passengers*  payments  were  202,000  iL, 
second-class  passengers  184,0002.,  and  third- 
class  passengers  685,000 1»  making  a  total  of 
1,072,000/.  altogether;  that  includes  military 
and  Parliamentary  trains,  and  everything  except 
season  tickets. 

676.  Did  you  find  that  when  you  reduced  your 
fares  by  8  d,  there  was  a  large  increase  of  passen- 
gers?— The  increase  is  40,000  a  week.  The 
number  of  passengers  which  we  now  have  is 
about  400,000  a  week,  and  we  increased,  say, 
from  360,000  to  400,000  passengers  a  week ;  but 
we  have  not  yet  tested  that,  because  the  fares 
were  only  reduced  last  November,  and  that  is  the 
time  of  year,  when  nobody  travels  unless  he  is 
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obliged ;  so  that  we  are  not  taking  the  increase 
as  any  test  of  what  it  will  be  during  the  summer. 

677.  Did  you  find  the  largest  increase  in  third- 
class  paeeensers,  or  in  first  and  second-class  pas- 
sensers  ? — Ihave  not  had  that  analysed  yet.  One 
of  the  objects  has  been  to  carry  second-class  pas- 
sengers at  a  much  lower  rate  relatively  to  third- 
class  passengers  than  before,  and  I  hope  to  find 
a  considerable  increase  in  the  secon-dclass  travel- 
ling, because  we  have  large  districts  in  our 
country  with  a  number  of  people  who  would 
travel  second  class. 

678.  Did  you  not  find  it  to  be  to  the  interests 
of  the  company  to  reduce  the  fares  of  the  third- 
class  passengers  as  low  as  possible,  quite  irre- 
spective of  the  exemption,  or  anything  else  ? — No, 
uiere  is  a  limit  below  which  reduction  ceases  to 
be  profitable.  The  pleasure  traffic  in  the  interests 
of  the  company  ought  to  be  carried  at  special 
fares  applicable  to  the  visiting  of  any  particular 
spot,  such  as  the  sea-side  or  some  other  place, 
making  those  fares  as  low  as  you  can  reasonably 
do,  if  you  can  secure  full  train  loads. 

679.  With  regard  tf>  a  question  which  was  put 
to  you  by  an  honourable  Member  about  commu- 
tation, considering  that  railways  really  have  a 
monopoly,  do  you  think  that  they  should  be  ex- 
empted from  all  taxation  whatsoever? — I  do; 
I  think  that  the  question  of  monopoly  does  not 
enter  into  the  matter  at  all,  any  more  than  the 
question  of  the  monopoly  of  any  particular  patent 
or  trade  of  any  kind.  A  man  who  has  a  patent 
has  a  monopoly  too. 

680.  But  the  railway  companies  have  a 
monopoly  in  certain  particulars,  and  they  have  it 
very  much  in  their  power  to  put  the  public  to 
great  inconvenience.  Sometimes,  for  instance, 
we  know  that  railwar  companies  decline  to  carry 
certain  articles,  much  to  the  inconvenience  of  the 
public,  and  much  to  the  disadvantage  of  trade? 
— I  know  what  you  refer  to ;  that  is  a  question 
of  safety,  and  not  that  they  will  not  carry  it. 

681.  They  have  the  monopoly,  at  all  events, 
and  having  such  power  and  monopoly  granted 
them  by  the  Legislature,  is  it  not  right  that  they 
should  submit  to  some  taxation  ?— ^o,  I  think 
not.  The  question  that  you  raise  has  reference 
to  certain  substances,  such  as  dynamite,  and 
other  substances  which  are  considered  explosive, 
and  there  is  very  lai^e  difference  of  opinion,  no 
doubt,  OS  to  the  expediency  of  their  being  carried 
or  not,  or  as  to  the  rates  at  which  they  should  bo 
carried,  or  as  to  the  mode  of  carrying  them. 

682.  It  is  not  the  rates  that  I  speak  of ;  but 
they  do  not  carry  them  at  all  ? — It  was  not  the 
doing  of  the  railway  company,  but  it  was  the 
force  of  circumstances,  and  the  feeling  of  the 
public  with  regard  to  explosives,  which  forced  it 
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upon  the  railway  companies.  It  was  not  their 
desire,  it  is  the  Parliamentary  Legislation  that 
has  drawn  attention  to  that. 

683.  I  have  merely  drawn  attention  to  that  to 
show  the  great  advantages  which  you  have  over 
other  public  bodies,  and  having  those  great  ad- 
vantages given  to  you  b^  the  Legislature,  do  not 
you  think  that  the  public  should  have  some  re- 
ciprocity?— ^The  advantage  that  the  public  has 
had  is  manifest  from  railways  having  superseded 
all  other  modes  of  conveyance ;  and  if  it  had 
not  been  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the  public, 
those  conveyances  could  not  liave  been  super- 
seded. I  could  not  live  where  I  do  now,  and 
have  the  benefit  of  fresh  air  every  night,  if  it 
had  not  been  for  the  railways.  The  public  get 
reciprocity  in  the  enormous  advantages  which 
the  railways  have  given  them. 

684.  And  those  railways  are  generally  paid 
for  the  reciprocity  by  good  dividends,  are  they 
not  ? — Unfortunately,  not  in  our  case. 
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685.  You  said  that  there  vros  some  difficulty  in 
keeping  the  accounts;  that  did  not  quite  accord 
with  the  evidence  wUch  has  been  given  to  the 
Committee  b^  Mr.  Melvill;  do  you  find  that 
the  preparation  of  the  accounts  for  the  Inland 
Revenue  office  causes  you  and  your  clerks  an 
enormous  difficulty? — It  causes  an  enormous 
difficulty;  it  does  not  fall  upon  the  Inland 
Revenue,  it  falls  upon  us  ;  I  do  not  wish  to  say 
one  word  against  the  Inland  Revenue  ;  they  have 
done  the  best  that  they  could  under  th^  most 
difficult  circumstances,  and  they  have  done  the 
best  that  they  could  to  render  us  aid  in  getting 
rid  of  those  difficult  drcumstances ;  I  will  not 
call  it  by  a  strong  name,  but  it  seems  to  me 
unjust  to  keep  in  force  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment which  no  one  can  construe,  and  which  is 
admitted  by  the  departments  themselves  to  be 
inapplicable,  and  to  put  the  railway  companies  in 
their  power  and  to  all  the  trouble  and  inconve- 
nience and  annoyance  of  fighting  all  these  ques- 
tions with  them,  or  giving  way  and  paying 
whether  we  like  it  or  not. 

686.  I  understood  from  Mr.  Melvill  that  they 
merely  take  an  average  ? — They  have  done  ago<^ 
deal  in  that  way  wim  a  view  of  remedying  our 
inconvenience. 

687.  If  there  was  anyone  who  wished  to  exact 
t^e  uttermost  farthing  from  you  and  to  put  the 
law  on  its  strictest  conbtruction,  it  would  involve 
immense  trouble,  wotdd  it  not  ? — It  would  involve 
immense  trouble. 

688.  And  it  would  be  practically  impossible 
to  carry  it  out,  would  it  not  i — We  could  not 
do  it. 
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Mr.  Bruce. 

Mr.  James  Corry. 

Viscount  Crichton. 

Sir  Harcourt  Johnstone. 

Mr.  Leighton. 

Lord  Claude  Hamilton. 


Mr.  Macdonald. 
Mr.  M'Lagan. 
Mr.  Arthur  Peel. 
Mr.  Rodwell. 
Mr.  Samuda. 
Mr.  Serjeant  Spinks. 


B.  B.  HUNTER  RODWELL,  Esq.,  ix  the  Chaie. 


Mr.  James  Staats  Fobbes,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


Chairman, 

Mr.  689.  You  are  the  Chairman  of  the  Metropolitan 

/.  S.  Forhet,  District  Rttilwajj  and  also  of  the  London,  Chat- 

~  1  -  ham,  and  Dover  Railway  ? — Yes. 

s  May  i»7t).  -ggQ  ^jj  perhape  be  convenient  to  the  Com- 
mittee if  you  separate  the  two  cases  of  the 
Metropolitan  District,  and  the  London,  Chatham, 
and  Dover  Railways,  with  reference  to  the  ques- 
tion now  before  this  Committee  ? — If  you  please. 
In  that  case,  I  should  take  the  Metropolitan  case 
first. 

-  691.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  have  heard 
or  read  the  evidence  which  has  been  given  before 
this  Committee  with  regard  to  the  question  of 
the  rulwa^  passenser  duty  ?— I  have  heard  the 
whole  of  it^  and  I  have  had  the  advantage  of 
reading  it  since. 

692.  And  you  arc  aware  of  the  question  which 
is  submitted  to  this  Committee,  namely,  to  in- 
quire into  and  report  upon  the  operation  of  the 

S resent  law  relating  to  the  railway  passenger 
uty,  especially  as  to  its  effect  upon  the  working 
of  cheap  trains ;  will  yon,  in  the  first  instance, 
describe  the  geographical  position  of  the  Metro- 
politan District  Railway  ? — Yes.  I  thought  that 
perhaps  it  would  be  convenient  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  if  I  had  the  railway  laid 
down  upon  a  skeleton  map  of  London.  Perhaps 
I  had  better  describe  a  little  the  ge<wuphy  of  the 
matter.  The  Metropolitan  and  Metropolitan 
District  Railways  for  this  purpose  may  be  taken 
to  be  almost  one ;  they  are  affected  in  precisely 
the  same  way,  and  the  circumstances  are  almost 
parallel.  The  position  of  the  Metropolitan  Dis- 
trict Railway  is  slightly  different.  This  map 
shows  in  red  the  two  systems :  the  Metropolitan 
Railway  on  the  north,  and  the  Metropolitan  Dis- 
trict Railway  on  the  south.  The  Metropolitan 
t)istrict  Railway  runs  from  the  Mansion  House 
by  way  of  Westminster,  Victoria,  Sloane- square, 
and  South  Kensington,  through  Gloucester-road, 
up  as  far  as  High-street.  There  it  is  joined  by 
the  Metropolitan  Railway,  which  continues  by 
Queen's-road,  Bishop's-road,  and  Edgeware-road, 
and  so  round  by  Gower-street,  King's  Cross, 
Farringdon-street,  and  Moorgate-street,  on  to 
Bishopsgate.  That  is  known  as  the  Inner  Circle. 
Then  to  the  west  of  that  part  of  a  circle  goes  off 
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at  Bishop's- road,  and  running  round  by  West- 
boame  Park,  Latimer-road,  Uxbridge-rond,  and 
Addison-road,  j<niiB  an  extension  of  the  Metro- 
politan District  Railway  at  a  junction  called  the 
North  End  Station,- coming  round  by  Earl's  Court 
back  into  the  main  line  at  Gloacester-road. 
That  is  called  tlie  Middle  Circle. 

693.  That  gives  us  tbegec^japhical  position  of 
these  two  svstems  ? — ^It  does. 

694.  Will  you  now  explain,  if  you  please,  how 
the  services  of  the  trains  between  these  systems 
are  arranged? — The  object  of  the  companies, 
although  uiey  are  separate  ocnnpanies  financially 
and  in  nuuiagemeut.  was  to  make  the  separation 
of  interest  as  little  felt  by  the  public  as  possible. 
They  therefore  entered  into  a  compact  under 
which  the  truns  of  one  company  should  run  over 
the  lines  of  the  other,  so  as  to  afford  continuity  of 
communication  over  the  whole  length.  Under 
that  arrangement,  the  Metropolitan  truns,  com- 
mencing uieir  journey  at  Bishopsgate,  come 
on  to  the  Metroi>oUtan  District  Railway  at  Addi- 
son-road, or  at  High-street,  Kensington,  as  the 
case  may  be,  and  run  on  to  the  Mansion  House ; 
while  the  Metropolitan  District  trains,  commencing 
their  journey  at  the  Mansion  House,  do  the  same 
thing,  going  on  to  the  Metropolitan  at  those 
places,  and  continuing  their  journey  to  Moorgate- 
street. 

695.  Then,  for  public  purposes,  they  are  prac- 
tically one  train  ? — They  are.  Then,  in  urder 
that  honourable  Members  may  form  some  esti- 
mate of  the  amount  of  accommodation  furnished 
in  that  manner  to  the  public,  I  had  better  say 
how  many  trains  there  are.  We  have,  between 
the  Mansion  House  and  Gloucester-road,  which 
is  very  nearly  the  end  of  our  line,  the  point  at 
which  one  portion  of  our  railway  runs  north  to- 
wards High-street,  and  the  other  west  and  south 
towards  Hammersmith  and  Brompton,220  trains 
each  way  daily.  They  begin  in  the  morning  at 
a  little  after  five  o'clock,  and  they  run  until  a 
quarter  past  twelve  o'clock  at  night ;  and  during 
many  hours  of  the  day  those  trains  are  following 
each  other  at  intervals  of  about  three  or  four 
minutes.  They  are  all  first,  second,  and  third 
class,  and  they  atop  at  every  station.    When  they 
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get  as  far  as  Gloucester-road  and  Brompton,  a 
portion  of  them  run  north,  and  from  these  con- 
tinuous trains  which  I  have  described  as  going 
through  Kensington  High-street,  on  to  the 
Metropolitan ;  those  are  10-minute  trains,  a  train 
every  10  minutes.  The  alternate  train  every 
10  minutes  runs  from  the  Mansion  House  to  the 
Hammersmith  Western  Extension,  through 
Earl's  Court  and  North  End  to  Hammersmith,  and 
there  it  ends  its  journey.  Then  there  are  eome 
other  trains  coming  round  the  outside  circle  by 
Netting  Hill  and  the  IJy bridge-road,  four  in  the 
hour ;  two  by  the  London  and  North- Western, 
and  two  by  the  Great  Western,  over  the  Metro- 
politan. That  makes  up  the  services  over  the 
Metropolitan  District  Railway.  I  have  put  upon 
this  map  certain  blue  lines  which  honourable 
Members  will  see ;  these  blue  lines  describe  the 
routes  of  the  omnibuses  which  are  working  over 
the  main  thoroughfares,  the  northern  one  oeing 
in  Oxford- street,  apd  the  middle  one  being  Pic- 
cadilly, with  diverging  lines  by  Hyde  Park 
Corner,  Sloane-street,  and  the  Brompton-road,  to 
a  great  variety  of  places.  The  eyes  of  honourable 
Members  will  serve  them  to  see  how  very  much 
indeed  this  metropolitan  traffic  is  competed  for 
by  omnibuses  as  compared  with  these  railways. 
Then,  if  you  will  be  good  enough  to  cast  your 
eye  upon  the  river,  that  is  the  point  in  which  the 
Metropolitan  District  Kailway  is  somewhat  dif- 
ferently affected  from  the  Metropolitan  Kailway, 
who  are  only  competed  with  by  the  omnibuses. 
By  the  way,  the  omnibus  route  upon  the  New- 
road  might  just  as  well  have  been  lud  down  on 
the  map.  I  daresay  Mr.  Fenton,  who  will  pro- 
bably follow  me,  will  take  care  that  that  is  done ; 
that  would  show  another  very  important  route, 
nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  Metropolitan 
Bfulway ;  but  goin^  to  the  river,  you  there  find 
a  brown  line  begmning  at  London  Bridge, 
diverging  into  u  great  many  black  squares  repre- 
senting river  wharfs,  and  keeping  parallel  with 
the  Metro^litan  District  Railway  for  its  whole 
length,  going  down  as  far  as  Hammersmith 
Bridge ;  that  represents  the  river  steamers.  What 
we  complain  of,  what  constitutes  our  grievance 
(because  we  consider  that  we  have  a  grievance), 
is  that  these  competitors  of  ours  are  wholly  un- 
taxed, and  that  we,  notwithstanding  that  we 
comply  substantially  with  all  the  requirements 
of  the  Act  of  Parliament,  are  taxed  more  heavily 
than  any  other  railway  companies. 

696.  Are  your  fares  determined  in  any  degree 
by  the  competition  which  exists  against  you  ? — 
Yes,  they  are  absolutely  determined  by  it.  The 
bulk  of  the  population,  of  course,  is  a  poor 
population,  though  the  number  of  rich  people  is 
very  considerable  in  London.  First  of  all,  I 
may  say  that  our  fares  are  considerably  within 
our  Parliamentary  maximum  in  every  case,  and 
that  is  the  more  true  the  further  we  get  out  of 
London.  I  will,  for  the  information  of  the  Com- 
mittee, describe  what  the  fares  are  to  particular 
pcunts  from  the  Mansion  House,  which  is  the 
centre  of  life,  as  it  were,  or  of  City  life  at  all  events, 
to  the  extreme  ends.  Charing  Cross  is  a  very 
importimt  place.  The  steamers,  if  you  notice, 
run  from  London  Bridge,  St.  Paul's  Pier,  Biack- 
friars  Pier,  and  the  Temfde  Pier  to  Charing 
Cross ;  they  pick  up.  at  all  those  places,  and  yon 
will  observe  that  they  arc  within  a  few  yards  at 
every  one  of  those  places  of  our  railway.  The 
fare  by  the  steamers  from  London  Bridge,  or 
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Chait-man — cratinued.  i||r. 
frran  any  of  the  intermediate  places  to  any  other     ^  Foi^. 

intermediate  place,  is  1  d.   The  omnibuses  com-     ijr~~'o  tt 

mence  their  journey  more  in  the  heart  of  the  *    *^  1870. 

City  than  we  do ;  they  go  as  far  as  the  Mansion 

House,  and  some  of  them  even  further,and  going 

by  Fleet-street  to  Charing  Cross  they  charge  2  a. 

Those  two  figures  practically  regulate  our  fares. 

We  may  have  the  power  to  charge  as  much  as 

we  like,  but  we  have  to  regulate  our  fare?  by  the 

competition.    The  competition  b^  omnibus  and 

by  stesmer  is  very  severe  j  for  many  purposes  the 

steamers  are  more  convenient  than  the  railway, 

and  for  many  purposes  the  omnibuses  are  more 

convenient. 

Mr.  Samuda. 

697.  What  do  you  charge? — We  charge  4d 
first  class,  Zd.  second  class,  and  2d.  third  class; 
and  we  chaise  for  a  return  ticket,  6d.  first  class, 
4<Z,  second  class,  and  Sd,  third  class.  As  the 
bulk  of  our  tickets  are  return  tickets,  it  comes  to 
this :  that  the  journey  for  a  third-class  passenger, 
the  third  class  being  about  70  per  cent,  of  our 
whole  traffic,  is  l^d.  each  way.  Another  very 
important  place  is  Victoria.  Victoria  has  the 
peculiarity  of  having  a  population  almost  on  one 
side  of  it,  because  the  Green  Park  and  Constitu- 
tion Hill  and  St.  James's  Park,  practically  cut 
off  the  population  north  of  our  railway  ;  so  that 
we  are  dependent  about  St.  James's  Park  and 
Victoria  upon  the  population  lying  south  of  it; 
that  is  t.0  say,  the  population  between  Victoria 
and  Uie  river.  You  will  see  that  the  river  steam- 
boats have  very  convenient  stations  at  Vauxhall 
Pier  (now  known  as  Millbank),  and  at  Pimlico 
Pier ;  and  drawing  an  angle  from  Victoria  down 
to  those  two  piers,  you  will  find  that  they  cover 
ike  whole  of  that  intermediate  ground.  In  ad- 
dition to  that,  there  is  a  line  of  omnibuses  running 
off  at  St.  George's-roJid  and  traversing  the  whole 
of  the  very  centre  of  that  district.  The  steam- 
boat fare  from  London  Bridge,  or  any  of 
those  City  stations,  St.  Paul's  Pier,  Biackfriars, 
or  the  Temple  Pier,  down  to  Vauxhall  and  Pim- 
lico Piers,  is  2d.  The  omnibus  fare  on  the  blue 
tine  from  the  City,  down,  in  fact,  past  the  Victoria 
Station  is  3d.  Our  fares  are  6rf.,  4rf.,  and  3rf., 
for  the  three  classes  respectively,  and  for  return 
tickets  9d.f  6d.f  and  4^  d. 

Chairman. 

698.  What  might  you  charge  under  your  Act  ? 
— We  might  charge  8  rf.,  6  d.,  and  4  d.,  against  6 

4  rf.,  and  3  d.  Then  we  get  on  to  the  more  western 
part  of  the  line ;  Sloane-square  is  a  very  populous 
neighbourhood,  and  there  is  a  very  large  amount 
of  tiiird-class  traffic  there.  There  you  will  ob- 
serve that  there  are  omnibuses  competing,  and 
there  we  have  Batteraea  Pier  and  Cadogan  Pier, 
to  which  the  fares  are  also  very  low,  being  only 
2d.t  and  the  omnibus  fares  to  Sloane-square  are 
Zd. 

699.  Which  class  of  passengers  do  the  onfini- 
buses  affect  most  in  the  way  of  competition  ? — 
They  take  what  you  call  the  bulk  of  the  traffic, 
the  same  traffic  wMch  chiefly  goes  into  our  third 
class. 

700.  And  the  steamers,  I  suppose,  the  same  ? 
— Yes ;  the  proportion  of  what  you  would  call 
first-class  traffic  are  very  small  upon  the  railwfn^, 
and  the  second  class  also.  The  third  class  traffic 
is  about  70  per  cent,  and  the  other  two  classes 
are  divided  m  about  equal  proportions. 

o2  701.  That 
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Mr.  Samudfi. 

701.  That  is  in  people  and  not  in  money  ?— In 
people. 

Chairman. 

702.  Whal  would  it  be  in  money  ? — The  money 
18  about  the  same ;  in  1875,  we  carried  2,800,000, 
in  round  numbers,  first-class  passengers;  4,398,000 
second-class  passengers;  and  18,651,000  third- 
class  passengers,  including  about  2,000,000  work- 
ing men  at  a  penny  a  journey. 

Mr.  Samuda. 

703.  That  is  about,  as  yon  said,  70  per  cent, 
is  it  not  Yes ;  these  axe  the  exact  propoiiions 
of  the  numbers:  11'14  percent,  of  first  class; 
I6'50  per  cent,  of  second  class ;  and  72*36  of 
third  cmss. 

Chairman. 

704.  Does  that  include  the  working  men*a 
trains  ? — It  includes  the  working  men's  trains ; 
we  carried  about  2,000,000  working  men  in  the 
year. 

705.  What  13  the  speciality  of  those  working 
men's  trains?— The  speciality  of  the  working 
men's  tnuns  is  a  condition  imposed  upon  us  during 
the  passage  of  the  Act  through  Parliament  by 
some  philanthropists  to  carry  working  peonle. 
It  is  Clause  90  in  the  Metropolitan  District  Act, 
1864  :  "  The  company  shnll,  and  they  are  hereby 
required,  after  the  opening  of  the  railways  be- 
tween Kensington  and  Trinity  Square"  (that 
*'  Trinity  Square  "  must  be  read  now  as  Bread- 
street,  or  rather  Mansion  House)  "  to  run  on 
every  day,  except  Sundays,  Christmas  Day,  and 
Good  Friday,  a  train  in  the  morning  from  Ken- 
sington to  the  Mansion  House,  and  a  train  in  the 
evening  from  the  Mansion  House  to  Kensington; 
and  the  sud  trains  shall  stop  at  every  station, 
and  shall  run  at  such  hours  not  being  later  than 
seven  in  the  morning,  or  earlier  than  six  in  the 
evening,  as  may  be  most  convenient  for  the 
labouring  classes  resident  at  or  beyond  or  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  railway,  and  resorting  to 
or  returning  from  their  work  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  or  beyond  the  railway ;  and  the  fares 
shall  not  exceed  1//.  per  passenger  for  each 
journey ;  provided  that  in  case  of  any  complaint 
made  to  the  Board  of  Trade  of  the  hours  ap- 
pointed by  the  company  for  such  trains,  the  said 
Board  shall  have  power  to  fix  and  regulate  the 
same  from  time  to  time  ;  and  also  that  if  in  any 
continuous  period  of  six  months  it  shall  be  found 
that  lees  than  100  passengers  on  the  average  shall 
have  been  conveyed  by  each  of  such  trains,  the 
company,  on  proof  of  that  fact  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  may  discontinue  the  said 
trains,  renewing  them  from  time  to  time  at  the 
instance  of  the  Board  of  Trade."  That  is  the 
Parliamentary  obligation. 

706.  Is  it  open  to  anybody  to  travel  by  those 
trains?-— Ko,  uey  must  be  of  the  labouring 
classes. 

707.  How  do  you  ascertain  that? — We  do 
that  by  analogy.  The  London,  Chatham,  and 
Dover  Company  have  an  Act  with  a  similar 
clause,  but  it  is  much  more  explicit;  it  was  the 
first  clause,  chiefly  concocted  by  the  late  Lord 
Derb^.  That  clause  defines  what  tke  labouring 
class  IS  to  be ;  it  is  to  be  a  mechanic  or  artizan, 
male  or  female,  and  there  is  a  power  to  call  upon 
their  employers  to  certify  what  they  are  whether, 
they  are  ardzans  proper ;  that  is  the  nature  of 
the  obligation. 


Cha  irnun— contittu  ed. 

708.  Is  that  carried  out  practically,  or  are 
other  persons  carried  who  do  not  come  within 
that  definition  ? — We  find  it  utterly  impossible 
to  check  hundreds  and  thousands  of  people,  and 
the  result  is  that  everybody  who  travels  by  these 
particular  trains  is  a  working  man  or  artizan, 
either  male  or  female. 

709.  And  it  is  out  of  your  power,  as  you  say, 
with  this  lai^e  number  of  passengers,  to  ascer- 
tain precisely  what  the  character  of  the  people 
is  ? — Yes.  It  has  been  a  great  advantage  to 
those  working  people,  and  it  is  probable  that  we 
shall  be  taunted  with  having  done  a  great  deal 
more  than  Parliament  impeded  upon  us;  but  we 
have  done  so.  We  run  in  the  morning  from  the 
Mansion  House  to  Bishopsgate,  round  the  whole 
circle,  a  train  at  six  o'clock,  and  we  run  a  train 
from  the  Mansion  House  to  Hammersmith  at 
6.5.  There  is  no  obligation  whatever  in  the  Act 
of  Parliament  to  run  a  train  at  all  in  that  direc- 
tion in  the  morning.  The  idea  was  that  those 
people  would  live  in  the  country  and  come  in  to 
their  work  ;  therefore  the  obligation  is  to  bring 
them  in  the  morning  and  to  take  them  out  at 
night  at  certain  hours.  When  we  came  to  work 
liiat,  we  found  that  it  did  not  suit  the  people  for 
whom  it  was  intended,  and  we  took  a  more  liberal 
view  and  tried  as  much  as  possible  to  accommo- 
date their  convenience.  There  are  several  trains 
which  are  governed  by  distinct  circumstances ; 
there  are  some  people  who  are  occupied  in  what 
are  not  trades,  such  as  Post  Office  people,  for 
instance,  who  want  to  get  in  very  early. 
Amongst  a  great  variety  of  claims  we  had  to  do 
the  best  we  could  for  all  parties.  From  Ham- 
mersmith to  the  Mansion  House  there  is  a  train 
at  6  o'clock;  from  High-street,  Kensington, 
there  is  one  at  5.59 ;  and  from  Bishopsgate  round 
the  entire  circle  there  is  one  at  5.55 ;  so  that 
there  are  three  trains  coming  into  town  and  two 
trains  running  out  of  town.  As  to  those  trains 
running  out  of  town,  it  is  rather  curious  to  note 
the  object  to  which  they  are  chiefly  put ;  it  is  to 
convey  workmen  employed  by  lar^e  builders  and 
others  to  the  western  districts  of  London,  where 
such  an  enormous  amount  of  building  has  been 
going  on  ;  they  are  used  chiefly  by  those  people, 
masons  and  bricklayers,  and  carpenters  and  la- 
bourers, and  men  of  that  class.  So  far^  from  ob- 
serving the  obligation,  or  the  limited  obligation,  as 
to  conveying  those  people  back  from  their  work 
not  later  than  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  we 
found  that  that  imposed  rather  serious  incon- 
venience upon  those  people,  and  that  they  were 
a  good  deal  in  the  way  of  other  traffic ;  that  ac- 
cumulating in  great  numbers  they  blocked  up 
die  stations,  ancftheir  habits  were  not  precisely 
those  wirti  which  some  others  would  accord. 
Therefore  we  gave  them  a  general  permission  to 
return  by  any  train  after  12  o'clock  in  the  day. 
That  is  the  state  of  the  case,  and  under  that  state 
of  things  we,  upon  our  line,  as  I  have  already 
stated,  carried  close  upon  two  nailUons  of  these 
people  last  year. 

710.  In  point  of  fact,  these  artisans  and  me- 
chanics have  the  benefit  of  this  better  and  more 
frequent  service,  owing  a  great  deal,  as  I  undeD- 
stand,  to  the  arrangements  which  you  require  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  rest  of  your  traffic  'i — 
We  find  that  to  limit  them  to  a  particular  train 
in  the  morning  seriously  interfered  with  their 
comfort  and  their  arrangements.  We  extended 
that,  and  then  we  found  that  there  was  a  mixed 
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evil,  and  that  keeping  them  in  London  until  a 
particular  hour  at  night,  five  or  six  o*cl»>ck,  in- 
Tolved  a  ^at  deal  of  hanging  about,  and  idle- 
ness, and  discomfort  to  the  men  themselves. 
They  made  strong  representations,  and  with  a 
view  to  their  convenience,  and  to  the  general 
convenience  of  not  having  our  stations  blocked 
up  with  large  masses  of  one  class  of  passengers, 
■we  distributed  them  over  the  hours  of  the  da^. 

711.  Having  described  the  service  of  trains, 
and  the  geographical  position  of  these  lines,  will 
you  tell  us  in  what  way  the  Inland  Revenue  De- 
partment levy  the  passenger  duty  upon  your 
line  ? — We  only  came  into  possession  oi  our  own 
line  in  1872.  Up  to  that  tune  if  was  worked  by 
the  Metropolitan  Company  under  an  agreement; 
but  when  I  came  to  it,  ft  little  before  1872, 1 
found  thai  we  were  in  conflict  with  the  Inland 
JElevenue  Department.  A  new  theory  about  the 
manner  in  which  the  du^  should  be  assessed 
had  been  started  just  be<ore  that ;  there  was  a 
litigation  pending,  and  for  a  number  of  years,  as 
has  been  explained  to  the  Committee,  everybody 
concurred  in  one  view  of  the  law.  The  railway 
companies,  the  Board  ol'  Trade,  and  the  Inland 
Bevenue  for,  I  think,  23  or  24  years,  went  upon 
one  view.  All  of  a  sudden  somebody  propounded 
another  view,  and  that  led,  of  course,  to  litiga- 
tion, and  a  kind  of  claim  was  then  set  up  on  be- 
half of  the  Inland  Revenue  Department,  which 
was  compromised. 

712.  You  say  that  for  so  many  years  there  was 
a  common  view  taken  of  the  law  by  those  three 
parties:  it  has  been 'suggested  that  several  r^- 
waysj  when  they  came  for  their  powers,  came 
with  their  eyes  open,  and  with  a  knowled};e  of 
what  the  law  was ;  do  you  concur  in  that  view 
at  all  ? — No  ;  I  should  say  that  that  is  a  most 
erroneous  statement  What  they  did  concur  in 
was  a  state  of  things  which  the  Government  re- 
cognised, and  which  all  the  departments  recog- 
nised. 

713.  Therefore  they  assumed  that  the  law  was 
as  it  had  been  adopted  by  the  Government,  and 
by  the  railw^  companies,  and  by  the  officials  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  ?^ — Yes,  and  adopted  very 
much  upon  a  common-sense  interpretation,  not 
only  of  the  Act  of  Parliament,  but  of  the  Report 
of  the  Committee  which  recommended  the  law. 
The  Report  of  the  Committee  which  recom- 
mended the  law  seems  to  me  to  settle  altogether 
the  question  which  has  been  raised  by  the  law, 
and  settled  by  the  law  against  the  railway  com- 
panies. 

714.  Have  you  that  Report  before  you? — 
Yes ;  it  all  turns  upon  the  discretion  of  the 
Board  of  Trade. 

715.  That  is  the  dispensing  power  ? — Yes ; 
coming  to  the  exemption,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
it  all  turns  upon  the  exempting  power  of  the 
Board  of  Trade.  That  exempting  power  was 
given  to  the  Board  of  Trade  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Committee  who  sat  to  inquire 
into  the  whole  thing ;  what  I  say  is,  having  had 
to  read  a  good  many  Acts  of  Parliament  and 
agreements,  and  things  of  that  sort,  that  the  Par^ 
liamentary  draftsman  who  drew  the  clause,  in 
drawing  it,  put  in  words  which  threw  a  doubt 
where  no  doubt  need  have  arisen;  because  if 
you  read  the  Report  of  the  Committee,  it  is  per- 
fectiy  clear  that  the  discretiona^  power  as  to 
the  exemption  was  given  to  the  Bond  of  Trade 
in  the  fullest  sense.   I  must  ask  you  to  make  a 
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little  allowance;  I  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  Mr.  J'S.Forhet. 
Melvill's  evidence,  which  I  must  say  was  given     y,      -  - 
with  great  fairness  and  candour,  but,  of  course,  a  7  * 

littie  tinctured  with  partiality:  it  is  the  Third 
Report  from  the  Select  Committee  which  sat  in 
1844  ;  it  is  a  tremendous  Report,  and  an  inquiry 
upon  which  a  great  deal  of  evidence  was  given, 
1  he  Third  Report  is  the  Report  which  starts  the 
Resolutions  which  were  to  guide  Parliament  in 
that  Session.  There  is  a  good  deal  about  capital 
and  division  of  profits  of  10  per  cent.,  and  all 
that  sort  of  thing  (which  is  periectiy  imaginary), 
and  then  it  comes  at  last  to  the  Companies.  Reso- 
lution 1 1  on  page  6  of  the  Third  Report  is :  *■  That 
the  Companies  may  be  required  to  provide  upon 
such  new  lines  of  railway  as  a  minimum  of  third- 
class  accommodation "  (that  "minimum'*  is  em- 
phasised, because  it  is  in  italics)  "  one  train,  at 
least,  each  way,  on  every  weekday,  by  which 
there  shall  be  the  ordinary  obligation  to  convey 
such  passengers  as  may  present  themselves  at 
any  ot  the  ordinary  stations,  in  curriages  provided 
with  seats,  and  protected  from  the  weathnr,  at  a 
speed  not  less  than  12  miles  an  hour,  including 
stoppages,  and  at  fares  not  exceeding  a  penny 
per  mile ;  each  passenger  by  such  train  being 
allowed  not  exceeding  56  pounds  of  luggage 
without  extra  charge,  and  extra  lu{^;age  being 
charged  by  weight,  at  a  rate  not  exceeding  the 
lowest  charge  by  other  trains."  Then  it  speaks 
about  children  under  three  years,  and  so  forth. 
Then  at  paragraph  12  it  says:  ''That  the  tax 
upon  the  receipts  from  such  conveyance  of  third- 
class  passengers  should  not  exceed  one-half  of 
any  duty and  then  at  paragraph  13  it  goes  to 
the  discretionary  powers  :  "  That  the  Board  of 
Trade  have  a  discretionary  p^Twer  of  dispensing 
with  any  of  the  above  requirements,  and  of  al- 
lowing alternative  arrangements  which  shall 
appear  to  it  to  be  better  calculated  to  promote 
the  public  couvenience  upon  any  particular  rail- 
way ;  and  that  the  Board  of  Trade  have  a  dis- 
cretionary control  over  the  train  which  satisfies 
the  above  minimum  requirement,  as  regards  times 
of  starting,  nature  of  accommodation,  arrange- 
ments with  connecting  lines,  and  other  points  of 
detail,  subject  to  the  above  general  principles, 
and  to  the  understanding  that  such  control  is  to 
be  limited  to  the  train  in  question." 

71t>.  Your  contention  is  that  if  that  Resolution 
was  put  before  the  person  who  drew  tlie  Act  of 
Parliament,  he  introduced  words  which  now  to  a 
certain  degree  negative  the  Resolution  of  that 
Committee?— Entirely ;  and  it  is  just  what  a 
Parliamentary  draftsman  would  do.  He  wanted 
to  make  the  language  of  the  clause  a  little  clearer, 
and  he  put  in  words  in  a  sort  of  parenthesis,  which 
words  have  been  used!  n  the  Courts  to  interpret 
the  clause,  and  they  have  interpreted  it  that  the 
Board  of  Trade  had  no  discretion.  That  may  or 
may  not  be  according  to  law ;  but  what  we  say 
is,  uiat  Parliament  intended  to  do  two  things :  first 
of  all  to  impose  an  obligation  upon  a  oompany  in 
virtue  of  new  Acts  of  Parliament  to  do  a  particu- 
lar thing ;  and  imposing  that  as  a  minimum  obli- 
gation, they  also,  by  the  enacting  part  of  the 
clause,  gave  u  premium  to  the  nulway  companies 
to  extend  that  minimum  in  their  discretion,  sub- 
ject to  such  modifications  as  the  Board  of  Trade 
uught  approve,  for  the  general  convenience  of  the 
public ;  because  the  clauee  which  gives  the  ex- 
emption from  duty  does  not  limit  it  to  tiiird-class 
passengers  carried  in  that  particular  train,  but 
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gives  it  to  all  claeses  of  passengers  carried  at  or 
Hay  1876.  under  a  penny  a  mile. 

717.  Does  it  strike  you,  then,  that  the  view  of 
the  law  which  was  adopted  for  so  many  years,  and 
which  you  have  referred  to,  was  founded  upon 
the  views  expressed  in  that  Resolution  rather 
than  upon  an  accurate  interpretation  of  the  law 
which  was  prepared  in  consequence  of  that  Reso- 
lution ? — Yes ;  I  was  surprised  to  hear  it  put  in 
tliis  way :  that  the  railway  companies  ought  to 
refund  this  supposed  loss  to  the  revenue,  because 
they  have  been  the  parties,  so  to  speak,  to  put 
forward  improper  claims.  That  is  one  way  ot 
stating  it,  but  it  is  a  very  unfair  way.  The  fact 
is,  that  the  railway  companies  conformed  to  the 
requirements  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  When  the 
Board  of  Trade  had  to  carry  this  Act  into  execu- 
tion they  required  certain  things  to  be  done ; 
they  required  the  company  to  elect  which  train 
or  trains  were  to  be  the  trains  to  conform 
to  this  obligation,  and  required  the  company  to 
send  in  their  time  tables  with  such  trains  marked, 
and  that  was  of  course  for  years  and  years. 

718.  In  fact  the  companies  put  themselves  in 
the  hands  of  the  Board  of  Trade  ? — Yes,  and 
there  was  never  any  discussion  alwut  it ;  at  first 
it  is  quite  true  tiiat  the  rulway  companies  limited 
the  accommodation  very  much  to  one  train  ;  but 
by  degrees  they  found  that  the  stoppage  at  every 
station,  and  the  starting  at  particular  hours  in  the 
morning  (for  the  trains  were  generally  very  early 
in  starting  because  they  had  to  achieve  a  long 
journey  at  a  slow  speed,*  and  to  stop  at  every 
place,  and  therefore  it  involved  the  necessity  of 
starting  very  early)  gave  rise  to  so  many  com- 
plaints on  the  part  ofthe  very  people  intended  to 
be  benefited  by  Parliament,  that  the  railway  com- 
panies, in  answer  to  those  complaints,  gradually 
extended  their  accommodation,  and  that  ex- 
tension, from  time  to  time,  wan  approved  of  by 
the  Board  of  Trade  without  any  discusrion  or 
question.  I  think  I  heard  one  honourable  Mem- 
ber make  use  of  the  word  "  evade he  wanted 
to  know  when  the  companies  began  to  evade  this 
duty ;  there  was  no  attempt  at  evasion,  every- 
body's eyes,  in  that  sense,  were  certainly  quite 
OT)en;  everybody  believed,  and  the  Board  of 
Trade  believed  as  much*  as  anybody,  that  the 
intention  of  Parliament  was  to  impose  a  mini- 
mum obligation ;  but  in  consideration  of  advan- 
tages to  be  extended  to  the  public  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Bourd  of  Trade,  to  give  them  exemp- 
tion in  all  cases  beyond  the  minimum. 

719-  Are  you  aware  of  any  discussions  in  Par- 
liament with  reference  to  this  question  which 
throw  any  light  upon  the  matter  ? — There  have 
been  discussions;  to  show  how  the  Board  of 
Trade  and  the  Government  felt  about  it,  the 
value  of  this  exemption  under  the  practice  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  for  a  great  number  of  years  has 
been  assessed  from  time  to  time  by  the  Govern- 
ment.   In  the  discussions  which  have  taken 

5 lace  about  this  duty,  the  idea  of  5  per  cent,  of 
uty  upon  the  gross  traffic  was  abandoned  years 
ago.  Mr.  Gladstone  in  very  early  davs,  and 
Mr.  Lowe  much  later,  have  accepted  the  view 
that,  in  consequence  of  the  facilities  afibrded  by 
the  companies  and  their  claims  to  exemption  in 
respect  of  those  facilities  under  the  sanction  of 
the  Board  of  Trade,  the  average  payment  was 
only  3  per  cent,  and  not  5  per  cent,  and  they 
proceeded  to  legislate  upon  tmit  practice. 

720.  At  all  events  the  error  was  one  which 


Chairman — continued. 

seems  to  have  been  adopted  by  all  classes ;  by 
the  Legislature,  and  by  the  companies,  and  by 
the  public  departments? — Yes,  notlung  can  be 
fairer  than  the  way  in  which  the  matter  was  put 
I,  myself,  would  not  desire  to  go  through  the 
whole  history  of  the  thing,  or  to  travel  outside 
this  evidence  which  has  been  given  before  you. 
There  are  volumes  about  it ;  I  have  read  heaps 
of  Papers  and  Rejiorts,  going  back  as  far  as  the 
year  1832,  but  it  is  reaJly  all  here :  what  tlie  tax 
was  for  first'of  all,  and  what  the  exemption  was 
for ;  it  is  really  in  a  nutshell. 

721.  "Will  you  tpU  us  the  way  in  which  the 
Inland  Revenue,  now  under  the  new  light,  levy 
the  duty  on  you,  and  how  it  afiects  you? — I 
have  some  illustrations  of  the  difficulty.  I  am 
Eot  making  any  complaints  about  the  luland 
Revenue,  but  nil  I  do  know  is  that  this  law 
operates  very  unequally  even  upon  jtassenger 
nulways.  This  is  a  little  outline  of  the  different 
views  which  have  prevailed.  Prior  to  the  Slst 
December  1872,  we  had  been  on  the  Metropolitan 
and  the  Metropolitan  District  Railways  (the 
Metropolitan  for  the  district)  claiming  and  ob- 
taining an  exemption  from  the  duty  upon  tlus 
basis :  that  all  classes  of  fares  at  or  under  1  </. 
were  exempt,  that  all  workmen's  tickets  were 
exempt,  and  all  season  tickets  were  exempt.  That 
brought  the  average  payment  by  us  down  to 
between  2|  and  3  per  cent  upon  the  gross  re- 
ceipts from  passengers.  That  view  was  concurred 
in  and  acted  upon  for  years  until  this  litigation 
was  started;  and  then  our  friends  the  Inland 
Revenue,  with  the  new  lights  not  then  settled 
but  from  their  view,  I  believe  really  Mr. 
Melvill's  view,  said  "  Oh  no,  you  must  pay  on 
every  fare  that  exceeds  I  d.  per  mile."  Then 
there  were  lots  of  other  discussions  as  to  whether 
we  conformed  in  every  respect  to  the  Act  of 
Parliament  It  so  happens  that  we  do ;  all  our 
trains  are  third  class  and  they  bt>p  at  every 
station.  But  just  to  show  how  the  intention  of 
Parliament  has  been  defeated  by  accidents,  we 
are  beaten  by  what  is  called  the  Farthing 
Act  Now  the  Farthings  Act  was  passed  in 
order  to  settle  a  question  as  to  whether,  in  order 
to  claim  the  exemption,  you  are  allowed  to  chai^ 
a  passenger  any  portion  of  1  d.  for  an  incomplete 
mile.  I  have  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  these 
duties  ibr  a  good  many  yeai-s,  and  have  been  in 
this  sort  of  thing  all  my  life.  I  think  that  that 
matter  was  a  sort  of  hole-and-corner  question 
which  was  raised  somewhere  in  Scotland,  and  the 
opinion  ofthe  law  officers  was  taken  and  an  Act 
of  Parliament  was  passed  without  anything  like 
a  general  discussion  with  the  railwa;^  companies, 
and  I  am  quite  sure  without  any  intention  on 
the  part  of  Parliament  that  it  should  have  the 
effect  that  it  does  have.  The  effect  is  this :  that 
they  passed  a  law  that  you  might  get  1  d. 
for  the  first  mile  oi-  portion  of  the  first  mile,  but 
that  if  you  carried  a  passenger  beyond  the  first 
mile,  and  did  not  carrf^  him  an  entire  half  mile, 
you  got  notlung ;  or,  if  you  did  not  carry  him  an 
entire  two  miles,  you  could  only  get  l^d.  We 
do,  in  practice,  carry  thousands  of  petiole  a  mile 
and  79  chains  for  l^d.,  or  a  mile  ana  39  cludns 
for  1  <i.  That  was  one  of  the  objects.  They  saXd : 
"  Oh,  no;  it  is  quite  true  that  you  carry  70  per 
cent  of  your  passengers  of  all  classes  under  1  d, 
a  mile,  your  trains  stop  at  all  stations,  and  nobody 
can  complain  very  much  about  the  carriages,  they 
are  well  lit,  and  so  forth ;  and  therefore,  in  every 
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aense,  yon.  comply  with  the  Act  of  F&rHunent. 
But  you  are  charjpng  people  between  your  inter- 
mediate stations  more  ttian  1  d,  where  uie  distance 

is  over  a  mile,  but  under  a  mile  and  a  half.  We 
cannot  allow  you  the  duty  because  that  is  a  con- 
traventicm  of  the  Act  of  Parliament  which  takes 
you  out  of  the  category."  The  calculation  which 
we  made  was,  that  it  made  15,000  /.  a  year  differ- 
ence to  us  whether  we  cnarged  1  d.  in  those  caeesi, 
or  2  d^,  OTl^d,  You  will  see  how  unfairly  that 
operates  upon  us.  When  we  can  charge  the 
omnibus  limits  our  capacity,  because  we  cannot 
get  4  d.  down  to  Kensington  if  a  man  can  go 
river  for  2  or  by  omnibiu  for  3  d.  't  he  Murn- 
buses  chaise  the  uniform  rate  of  2  d.  for  the 
shortest  distance,  but  we  must  not  charge  a  uni- 
form rate  of  2  d.^  we  can  only  charge  1  d.,  not  for 
a  mile,  but  for  a  mile  and  a  half.  The  result  of 
tiie  whole  thing  is  that,  if  that  decision  recently 
nven  by  Lord  Cairns  is  strictly  applied,  we  on 
uie  LHstrict  Railway  should  have  this  alternative : 
either  to  pay  5  per  cent,  upon  the  whole  of  our 
receipts  (because  there  would  be  no  exemption, 
not  a  penny  ^ece)  or  to  lose  15,000  /.  a  year  by 
pving  up  this  fare  for  the  frac  Uonal  put  of  a  mile. 

Mr.  Samuda, 

722.  But  if  you  gave  up  the  1 5,000  /.  a  year  what 
would  your  reduction  of  duty  be  agunst  that?  — 
We  paid  10,000  last  year,  so  that  it  would  be 
about  half ;  but  then  of  course  it  is  a  quantity 
which  is  always  continuing.  It  would  be  so  in 
both  cases ;  but  the  losing  the  quantity  would 
continue  more  rapidly  than  the  exempted  quaiH 
tity. 

723.  At  any  rate  it  would  be  a  present  loss  of 
10,000  /.  ?— Yes.  That  really  is  the  state  of  the 
case.  We  conform  in  every  sense  to  the  Act 
except  that  one.  I  think  the  Inland  Revenue 
had  never  considered  it,  and  in  fact  Mr.  Melvill 
was  good  enough,  when  I  pointed  it  out  to  him, 
to  confess  that  he  had  never  considered  it,  and 
that  he  thought  it  very  hard. 

Chairman. 

724.  But  the  Inland  Revenue,  knowing  that 
the  law  has  been  decided  and  determined,  have 
no  power  to  remit ;  they  are  obliged,  are  they 
not,  to  exact  the  uttermost  farthing? — I  do  not 
know  what  they  are  going  to  do  with  this  law 
now  they  have  got  it,  because  as  it  stands  it 
really  is  a  premium,  shall  I  say,  upon  false  de- 
clarations. It  is  a  premium  on  mgenuity  to 
evade  the  duty.  I  have  been  much  too  honest, 
1  am  sorry  to  find ;  I  have  been  paying  much 
more  than  anybody  else,  I  do  not  know  how  it 
is,  hut  it  is  the  fact.  This  has  been  the  operation 
of  tlie  duty.  We  paid,  in  1872,  2*88  per  cent,  on 
our  gross  receipts;  in  1873,  3*54  per  cent.;  in 
1874,  4'30  per  cent ;  and  in  1875,  4*07  per  cent. 

725.  To  what  do  you  attribute  tliat  increase  ? 
— To  the  application  of  the  law.  We  were 
claiming,  ana  oeing  allowed,  exemption  upon  all 
classes  of  fues  at  or  under  1  a.  a  mile  both 
ways,  which  is  a  very  important  thing ;  that  is 
(me  of  the  anomalies.  The  judges  and  the  noble 
and  learned  lords  who  dealt  with  this  question 
decided  that  although  a  return  ticket  involved 
for  the  whole  distance  carried  a  rate  considerably 
below  1  rf.  a  mile,  yet  you  could  not  have  exemp- 
tion unless  the  single  journey  between  the  same 
points  was  1  rf.  a  mile.  Now,  I  want  to  know 
how  that  is  consistent  with  this:  one  of  the 
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greatest  inconveniences  attending  these  metro-  •'•&£^*" 
politaa  railways,  and  an  inconvenience  which  la  s  Hay  1876* 
growing  more  aerious  every  day,  is  the  booking ; 
that  is  a  constant  source  of  annoyance.  There 
are  two  ways  of  getting  rid  of  booking :  there 
are  return  tickets,  which  involve  the  necessity 
of  booking  once  instead  of  twice,  and  there  are 
season  ticRets,  which  involves  only  booking  onc« 
for  a  whole  year.  But  we  are  not  encouri^ed 
at  all ;  we  are,  in  fact,  driven  todimini^  as  much 
as  possible  the  issue  of  return  tickets  or  of  season 
tickets,  because,  although  the  rate  is,  in  case  of 
season  tickets,  enormously  less  than  the  penny, 
we  are  not  allowed  upon  it,  because  we  cannot 
prove  that  the  man  who  takes  a  ^cket  for  a  year 
travels  every  day  both  ways.  That  is  so  absurd, 
that  one  can  hanlly  believe  it  possible  ;  but  that 
is  the  way  in  which  the  law  is  interpreted. 

726.  Then  the  result  of  the  application  of  the 
law,  as  now  laid  down,  in  your  opinion  is  preju- 
dicial to  the  travelling  public  ? — In  fact,  it  throws 
upon  us  one  of  two  things :  to  elect  either  to 
sacrifice  a  great  deal  of  money  which  we  are 
Intimately  entitled  to  collect,  or  to  put  the 
public  to  very  great  inconvenience.  With  re- 
spect to  season  tickets,  we  had  the  remedy  in  oar 
own  hands,  and  we  aviuled  ourselves  of  it,  and 
put  on  the  duty;  but,  with  respect  to  return 
tickets,  we  cannot  put  on  the  duty.  What  is 
the  current  coin  of  the  realm  which  represents 
the  duty  oa  a  3d.  ticket  or  on  a  2d.  ticket? 
I  thought  myself  of  reverting  to  a  farthing.  I 
think  that  it  would  suit  me  very  well  if  I  took  a 
fiirthin^  upon  every  ticket. 

Mr.  Somuda. 

727.  There  are  no  farthings  ?— They  would 
have  to  mint  some.  The  case  of  the  Metropolitan 
District  is  of  all  the  most  strong,  because,  there 
we  have  the  river  as  well  as  the  road ;  but  all 
these  metropolitan  railways  furnish  the  strongest 
possible  illustration  of  what  we  say  is  a  great 
grievance.  Now,  I  will  show  you  some  of  the 
practical  difficulties  which  attend  it.  Our  griev- 
ance is  the  i:ro88  injustice  of  it.  We  nsked  our- 
selves, very  naturally,  what  diis  law  was,  and 
why  it  was  passed?  Was  it  the  price  of  a 
monopoly  ?  That  is  a  fashionable  theory,  but  it 
only  wants  to  be  discussed  a  moment  to  be  ex- 
ploded entirely ;  it  was  never  thought  of  until 
1870,  when  Air.  Lowe  incidentiUly  shadowed 
forth  the  idea  that  it  was  the  price  of  a 
monopoly. 

Chairman. 

728.  You  deny  altogether  the  theory  of  the 
railways  having  a  monopoly  ? — Yes,  it  is  ridi- 
culous. Is  ours  a  monopoly  ?  We  have  got  the 
omnibuses  running;  over  our  very  railway  for  a 
great  portion  of  its  length,  and  over  the  Metro- 
politan on  the  New-r<»(d  for  nearly  its  whole 
length ;  we  have  got  the  river  steamers  in  all 
directions,  and  we  have  almost  every  kind  of 
public  conveyance  competing  with  us  untaxed. 

729.  Can  you  give  us  the  numbers  carried  by 
your  railway,  and  the  numbers  carried  by  the  omm- 
buses  in  the  year  ? — Yes.  In  order  that  this  matter 
might  be  put  somewhat  clearly  before  you  in  a 
consecutive  form,  I  have  prepared  some  "  Keasons 
against  the  Passenger  Duty  on  the  Metropolitan 
District  Railway  ;"  and,  if  you  will  allow  me, 
perhaps  I  shall  answer  a  good  many  questions  by 
reading  my  reasons  first.  My  first  reason  is  this, 

1}  4  I  tell 
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Hr.  Chairman — continued. 
/.  &  S'orhet^  I  tcU  the  history  of  Xhft  tax :  "  The  PaBsenger 
fl  Hftr  18-6  ^^^y  originally  imposed  on  railways  in 
'  '  '  1832  to  protect  l^e  public  revenue  from  loss  by 
abstraction  of  the  traffic  from  stage  carrii^es 
(which  were  then  taxed),  and  it  was  fixed  at  the 
rate  of  J  d.  per  mile  for  each  four  passengers." 
That  is  evident ;  there  is  no  controversy  upon 
that.  This  is  what  is  material ;  all  my  grievance 
turns  upon  this:  the  injustice,  the  unfair  treatr 
ment,  and  the  breach  of  something  which  is  very 
like  a  Parliamentary  contract  wiu  my  company. 
"  In  1B42  the  duty  was  commuted  into  a  charge 
of  5  per  cent,  on  the  gross  passenger  receipts," 
(Was  it  the  price  of  a  monopoly  ?)  and  on  the 
express  statement  of  Sir  Kooert  Peel,  then 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  that  this  charge  as 
BO  commuted  was  imposed  to  remove  the  injus- 
tice which  stage-carnage  proprietors  were  then 
suffering  by  being  more  heavily  taxed  than  the 
railways  competing  with  them."  'ITiat  is  the 
origin  of  the  tax.  What  I  am  prepared  to  show 
is  that  that  has  been  the  tone  of  every  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  who  has  dealt  with  it.  Sir 
Robert  Peel's  words  are  as  potent  now  as  tliey  were 
when  they  were  uttered ;  and  this  is  his  speech  in 
Parliament  when  that  duty  was  passed.  It  was 
the  great  Budget  (<peech,  as  it  was  called,  of  1842, 
when  he  swept  away  a  good  many  taxes;  I 
wonder  that  he  did  not  at  the  same  time  sweep 
away  the  tax  on  an  article  of  such  primary 
necessity  as  locomotion.  I  have  put  it  down  in 
the  margin  of  the  evidence  as  The  origin  and 
raisoti  d'itre  of  the  tax."  He  says :  "  There  is 
another  and  a  different  class  of  duties  that  I 
think  unjust,  and  towards  the  removal  of  which 
I  think  a  part  of  the  surplus  should  be  applied. 
In  the  first  place  I  will  call  your  attention  to  the 
duty  upon  stage  coaches,  and  in  dealing  with  this 
question  you  must  consider  the  amount  of  com- 

Eetition  which  the  proprietors  of  these  coaches 
ave  to  contend  against  especially  on  those  lines 
of  road  where  railways  have  been  established. 
To  make  that  competition  more  difficult,  you 
subject  them"  (that  is  the  coaches)  "to  unjust 
taxation.  As  I  said  before,  I  am  unwilling  to 
place  any  nev^  tax  on  locomotion,  but  I  am 
anxious  10  pro|)08e  the  remission  uf  existing  in- 
cumbrances. At  present,  railways  nay  to  the 
State  only  one-eighth  of  a  penny  a  mile  for  every 
passenger ;  and  speaking  of  the  present  year,  I 
do  not  propose  any  augmentation  to  this  tax.  I 
do  not  mean  to  say  that  these  duties  are  too  low ; 
but  when  the  duty  on  stage  coaches  is  considered, 

1  say  stf^e  coaches  pay  a  great  deal  too  much. 
The  rate  of  mileage  imposed  on  stage  coaches,  if 
licensed  to  carry  not  more  than  six  persons,  is  one 
penny  a  mile  ;  if  licensed  to  carry  not  more  than 
10  persons,  1^^/.  a  mile;  if  not  more  than  13, 

2  d. ;  and  if  not  more  than  16,  3  d.  Then  in 
addition  to  this  there  is  a  licence  duty  of  5L 
besides  the  assessed  taxes  on  coachmen  and 
guards.  On  railroads  no  corresponding  taxes 
are  imposed."  'I  hen  he  goes  on  to  say  that 
the  remission  or  equalisation  of  the  dulies,  rts 
between  the  two  means  of  conveyance,  will 
lead  to  a  loss  of  revenue  amounting  to  61,000/. ; 
"  but  it  is  a  loss  which  I  t'eel  persuaded  can  be 
vindicated  on  principles  of  strict  and  impartial 
justice.**  Why  ?  to  put  them  on  an  equality  with 
their  competitors.  Now,  if  you  will  allow  me, 
I  will  read  that  in  another  way ;  I  will  read  what 
I  believe  Sir  Hubert  Peel  would  eay  now  if  he 
were  arguing  my  case  :  "  There  is  another  and 


Cftarrmoii— continued. 

different  class  of  duties  which  I  think  unjust,  and 
towards  the  removal  of  which  I  think  a  part  of 
the  surplus  should  be  applied.  In  the  first  place, 
I  will  call  ^our  attention  to  the  dut^  upon  rail- 
roads, and  in  dealing  with  this  question  you  must 
consider  the  amount  of  competition  which  the 
proprietors  of  these  railroads  "  (that  is  the  Metro- 
politan District  and  the  Metropolitan,  especially, 
and  the  London,  Chatham,  imd  Dover  Railways, 
which  are  the  three  railways  for  which  I  speak) 
"  have  to  contend  against,  especially  on  those 
lines  of  road  where  omnibuses  and  tramways,  and 
on  those  rivers  where  steamboats  have  been  esta- 
blished. To  make  that  competition  more  difficult 
you  subject  them  to  unjust  taxation.  I  am  un- 
willing to  place  any  new  tax  on  locomotion,  but  I 
am  anxious  to  propose  the  remission  of  existing 
/  incumbrances  "  (that  applies  equally  to  railways, 
or  coaches,  or  anybody  else);  "at  present  railways 
pay  the  State,  or  are  called  upon  to  pay,  5  per 
cent,  upon  their  gross  receipts  from  passengers. 
I  do  not  propose  any  augmentation  of  this  tax ; 
I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  duties  are  too  low, 
but  when  the  duty  on  stage-coaches  is  considered, 
I  say  that  railways  pay  a  great  deal  too  much, 
because  the  duties  on  stage-coaches  have  been 
almost  entirely  abolished."  He  then  goes  on  to 
say  what  duties  he  proposes,  and  then  he  goes 
through  a  graduated  scale,  which  is  attached  to 
the  Act,  up  to  Zd.  for  1(>  people,  in  addition  to 
which  there  is  a  licence  duty  of  6/.,  besides  the 
assessed  taxes  on  the  coachman  and  guard.  On 
railways  no  corresponding  taxes  are  imposed, 
I  invert  that,  and  I  say  that  on  nulways  it  is 
proposed  to  put  a  tax  of  5  per  cent,  upon  the 
gross  receipts,  which  is  an  enormous  tax  upon 
their  profits,  and  no  corresponding  tax  is  imposed 
upon  the  people  competing  with  them.  There- 
fore it  is  useless  to  talk  about  xaonopoly.  That 
is  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  1842. 

730.  What  you  wish  us  to  infer  is,  that  as  an 
act  of  justice  towards  other  means  of  locomo- 
tion railways  were  taxed,  and  that  the  tax 
having  been  taken  off  other  means  of  locomo- 
tion, the  reason  why  railways  should  be  taxed 
fails  ? — That  is  my  proposition.  It  is  as  distinct 
as  languid  can  be,  not  that  he  thinks  that  a 
tax  imposed  upon  railways  i;  a  good  tax  or  a 
tax  which  ought  to  be  imposed  anew,  because 
he  distinctly  says,  "  I  do  not  propose  any  aug- 
mentation ;  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  these 
duties  are  too  low,  I  am  anxious  to  propose  a 
remission  of  existing  incumbrances."  The  whole 
spirit  of  his  language  is  against  the  tax,  but  he 
says  it  is  an  act  of  justice  to  those  people  who 
are  being  competed  with  by  a  new  means  of  con- 
veyance; that  that  new  means  of  conveyance 
should  be,  at  all  events,  under  the  same  burden 
ot  taxation  as  they  are ;  that  is  the  origin  of  the 
tax ;  that  is  the  theory  which  has  been  esta^ 
blishod  and  acted  upon  all  through  the  piece. 
Then  what  does  Mr.  Gladstone  say  about  it  in 
1863,  a  good  many  years  af^er,  and  when  all  the 
consequences  which  had  been  foreseen  about 
railways,  or  a  good  many  of  them,  at  all  events, 
had  arisen?  He  describes  how  the  exemption 
came  about,  and  all  that,  which  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  origin  of  the  tax ;  this  method  of 
interpretation  about  the  character  of  the  exemp- 
tion had  been  agreed  and  acted  upon  by  ail 
parties  from  1844,  and  the  result  of  that  was  that 
m  1863,  Captain  Gulton  having,  as  you  re- 
member, in  1855,  called  specific  attention  in  his 
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Chair  m  «»— continued. 

Report  to  the  Board  of  Trade  to  the  fact  that 
the  assumed  tax  of  6  per  cent,  was  really  not 
levied,  excursicm  trains  and  so  on  being  exempt, 
Mr.  Gladstone  came  with  a  budget  to  revise  th« 
taxation  on  locomotion.    What  does  he  say  in 
1863  in  his  financial  statement?  "  The  House  in 
aware  that  railways  are  supposed  to  pay  5  per  cent, 
upon  their  passenger  receipts ;  but  in  1844  a 
sort  of  compact  was  made  between  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  railway  companies,  uid  it  was 
ratified  by  the  legislation  of  this  House,  under 
which  the  railway  companies  undertook  the  obli- 
gation to  run  a  certain  number  of  trtuns  at  fares 
not  exceeding  1  d.  per  mile,  u^n  the  condition 
of  the  exemption  of  those  trains  from  taxation. 
It  may  be  said  that  this  was  a  covenant  ^en 
made  between  them  and  the  Government,  and 
that  if  the  exemption  be  discontinued  they  are 
released  from  the  obligation  of  running  the 
trains ;  that  is,  so  far  as  regards  the  trains  con- 
templated by  the  Act  of  1844.**   Then  he  ^oes 
on  to  say  that  the  case  of  the  exem]>tion  is  pecuLar, 
that  it  has  been  applied  to  excursion  traffic ;  and 
then  he  says  something  as  to  which,  with  the 
greatest  respect  to  him,  having  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  discussing  this  question  with  him  many 
times,  I  totally  disagree  with  him :  "  In  the  first 
place  it  is  wrong,  unless  for  special  and  strong 
reasons,  to  draw  a  distinction  between  one  kind 
of  traffic  and  another**  (there  I  quite  agree  with 
him),    and  so  give  a  premium  to  railwav  com- 
panies  to  cultivate  one  kind  of  traffic  in  preierence 
to  another"  (there  I  quite  agree  with  him) ;  "in 
the  fecbnd  place,  it  is  not  only  wrong,  but  absurd, 
to  give  lhat  particular  tHreminm  in  the  case  of  what 
we  term  excursion  traffic."    Now,  if  the  working 
man  has  one  necessity  as  strong  as  another,  it  is  the 
necessity  of  being  taken  out  of  London,  or  Man- 
chester, or  Liverpool,  or  Leeds,  or  any  other  place, 
on  a  Sunday,  uid  if  he  is  to  have  special  legislation 
for  him  on  a  weekday,  he  certainly  should  not 
lose  the  benefit  of  it  on  the  Sunday,  nor  do  I 
think  that  the  rulways  should  be  taxed  for 
affording  to  him   the   opportunity  which  is 
quite  as  essential  to  him  on  a  Sunday  as 
on  a  weekday,   and    perhaps  more    so  on 
some  grounds.    Then  Mr.  Gladstone  goes  on 
to  sav  that  "The  effect  of  tiiis  sin^arly 
anomalous  arrangement  is  that,  while  railways 
are  supposed  to  pay  5  per  cent,  on  their  receipts, 
they  only  pay  between  3  and  3^  per  cent ;  and 
in  the  case  of  some  railways  which  deal  only  in  a 
particular  kind  of  traffic  not  much  above  2  per 
cent. ;  and  so  far  they  may,  perhaps,  be  thought 
to  give  a  fair  subject  for  complaint  to  competing 
interests."    Then  he  goes  on  to  say :  "  What  we 
propose  is  this ;  to  destroy  the  exemptions  alto- 
gether and  to  commute  the  payment  of  5  per 
cent,  with  exemptions,  into  a  payment  of  3}  per 
cent,  without  exemptions.**   Why  ?  '*  The  result 
will  be  nearly  the  same ;  it  will  be  slightly  in 
favour  of  the  Treasury,  but  we  shall  establidi  a 
sound  principle  instead  of  an  unsound  principle, 
and  an  equal  state  of  things  between  rival  in- 
terests."   There  you  have  ^ain  the  same  idea  as 
Sir  Bobert  Peel*8 ;  that  answers  two  questions : 
What  was  the  conception  entertained  at  that  time 
by  the  authorities  as  to  the  incidence  and  value 
of  the  tax?    It  was  to  be  assessed  at  3^  per 
cent;  that  was  the  practical  outcome;  that 
was  its  value  as  assessed  under  the  state  of 
tilings  that  had  continued  from  1844  or  1846, 
up  to  1863. 
0.91. 


Mr.  Samuda.  Mr. 

731.  He  did  not  mean  to  keep  it  at  a  pcrma-  ^'^if^^^'- 
nent  amount,  did  he  ?— No,  he  says  it  twice  over :  «  .q^a 
«  And  BO  far  they  may,  perhaps,  be  thought  to    ^    '  * 
^ve  a  fiur  subject  for  complaint  to  competing 
interests." 

Chairman. 

732.  "What  was  the  condition  then  with  regard 
to  stage-coaches  and  other  means  of  locomotion  ? 
— In  this  Act  he  modified  the  duties. 

733.  At  the  time  at  which  he  was  speaking,  the 
modification  had  not  taken  place? — No,  that 
came  in  1866. 

Mr.  Arthur  Fleel. 

734.  When  Mr.  Gladstone  refers  to  competing  , 
interests,  what  change  had  been  made  m  the 

taxes  upon  locomotion  since  Sir  Robert  Peel's 
time? — ^I  will  give  that  presently-;  I  am  trying 
to  make  out  my  case  as  to  what  l^e  tax  was  in 
its  origin;  I  want  to  explode  the  idea  that  it  is 
the  price  of  a  monopoly. 

Chairman. 

735.  I  think  that,  in  order  to  make  your  state- 
ment quite  clear,  one  ought  to  know  what,  exactly 
at  the  time  Mr.  Gladstone  was  speaking,  was  the 
taxation  upon  those  means  of  locomotion  which 
competed  with  the  riulways? — That,  I  think,  is 
given  very  clearlj  in  the  Report  of  the  Amalga- 
mation Committee ;  you  heard  Mr.  Melviirs  ac 
count  of  what  was  stated  in  Captain  Galton's 
Report  in  1855 ;  he  pointed  out  that  a  very  con- 
siderable proportion  of  traffic  had  come  under 
the  exemption  of  third-class  traffic,  and,  amongst 
other  things,  excursion  trains ;  nothing  was  done 
in  1855,  and  nothing  was  done  in  1857,  when  he 
cursorily  drew  attention  to  it  again.  But  in  1863 
it  seems  to  have  attracted  the  attention  of  Mr. 
Gladstone,  and  the  object  of  this  legislation  was 
to  remove  what  he  described  as  the  anomaly  of 
including  excursion  trains  and  certain  other  trains 
in  the  exemptions.  The  Report  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  BaUway  Companies  Amalgama- 
tion, in  1872,  says :  "  In  process  of  time  ex- 
cursion trains  became  profitable,  and  the  com- 
panies claimed  exeniption  from  passenger  tax  in 
respect  of  them."  Then  it  says :  "  To  stop  this 
abuse  an  Act  was  passed  in  1863,  providing  tiiat 
the  exemption  from  dut^  should  not  extend  to 
an^  train  not  running  six  days  a  week,  or  not 
bemg  a  market  train  approved  as  such  by  the 
Board  of  Trade,  or  a  third-class  Sunday  train 
approved  by  the  Board  of  Trade."  I  dare  say 
Mr.  Rickman,  or  some  of  the  Inland  Revenue 
people,  will  tell  us  whether  the  taxes  on  stage- 
coaches had  been  modified  after  that  time. 

Mr.  Bruce. 

736.  I  see  in  the  statement  which  you  have 
handed  in  a  passage  in  paragraph  2,  that  the  tax 
on  stage  coaches  was,  previously  to  1866,  at  the 
rate  of  a  penny  per  mile  per  vehicle  ? — Tes,  Mr. 
Gladstone  does  advert  to  the  fact  that  the  reason 
for  the  legislation  is  that  equality  shall  be  nuun- 
tained  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  Sir  Bobert 
Peel's  legislation  between  competing  intoests, 
or  rival  mterests,  as  he  calls  them.  Then  Mr. 
Melvill  favours  us  with  his  views.  He  seems 
to  have  been  consulted  at  a  later  period  by  Mr. 
Lowe.  At  Question  97,  he  was  disked,  I  think, 
by  the  Chairman :  **  Taking  it  as  k  question  of 
public  convenience  as  agunst  the  receipts  of  the 
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J.  S.  Forhet. 

fi  May  1876. 


Mr.  .BrifM— continued. 

Inland  Kevenue,  would  it,  in  your  opinion,  be 
more  convenient  that  the  Cheap  Trains  Act 
should  be  rigidly  eniorced,  ur  that  there  should 
be  a  3  per  cent  duty  in  the  form  which  Mr. 
Gladstone  proposed  ?  "  His  answer  is :  ^*  I  should 
be  all  in  favour  of  3  per  cent,,  and  there  would 
be  no  obligation  and  no  exemption ;  and  when  I 
vas  consulted  at  a  later  period  by  Mr.  Lowe,  I 
proposed  a  much  more  favourable  mode  of  deal- 
ing with  it ;  but  I  believe  that  that  was  not  pa> 
latable." 

Chairman, 

737.  That  3i  per  cent,  suagested  by  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, you  say,  was  upon  the  ground  of  equality ; 
what  was  tbe  corresponding  tax  upon  other  means 
of  locomotion  which  rendered  this  3}  per  cent  a 
fair  tax  upon  railways  ? — I  apprehend  that  the 
tax  upon  ordinary  means  of  conveyance  at  that 
time  had  not  been  modified  ;  but  that  it  remained 
the  mileage  duty  and  the  excise  licence. 

738.  Therefore  the  3}  per  cent,  was  suggested 
by  Mr.  Gladstone  as  a  tux  upon  locomotion  by 
railway  equivalent  to  the  then  existing  char<re 
upon  other  means  of  locomotion  ? — No  doubt ; 
then,  to  observe  consistency,  I  now  want  to  see 
what  Mr.  Lowe  says,  because  that  is  very  im- 
portant Mr.  Melvill  eaid:  "1  will  refer  the 
Committee  to  Mr.  Lowers  financial  statement  in 
1870 ;  bis  proposition,  as  I  dare  say  the  Com- 
mittee will  remember,  was  to  take  3  per  cent** 
This  is  what  Mr.  Lowe  said :  "  I  now  turn  to 
the  subject  of  railways  from  which  a  considerable 
revenue,  amounting  to  495,000 is  derived ;  being 
a  means  of  locomotion,  they  have  some  right  that 
their  claims  should  be  placed  in  some  degree  on 
a  level  with  those  other  interests  connected  with 
locomotion  in  whose  case  taxation  was  remitted 
last  year."  There  you  see  the  idea  is  maintained 
successively  by  those  three  men :  Sir  Robert 
Peel  tells  you  what  the  tax  is  levied  for  with 
reference  to  competing  or  rival  interests;  Mr. 
Gladstone,  when  he  proposes  to  modify  the  state 
of  things  with  respect  to  railways  in  1863,  tells 
you  that  it  is  to  keep  up  the  relation  of  equality 
between  them  and  rival  interests  ;  Mr.  Lowe,  in 
1870,  proposes  a  remission  of  the  tax.  M  r.  Lowe 
said  that  the  railways  had  "some  right"  that 
their  claims  should  Se  placed  on  a  level  with 
those  of  other  interests  connected  with  locomo- 
tion ;  if  I  had  been  Mr.  Lowe,  I  should  have  put 
it  a  little  more  Btron»ly,  and  said  that  they  have 
"  every  right,"  and  that  is  what  I  say  now,  that 
their  claims  should  be  placed,  not  "  in  some 
degree,"  but  "in  every  dcjzree  on  a  level  with 
those  other  interei^ts  connected  with  locomo- 
tion in  whose  case  taxation  was  remitted  last 
year."  There  was  a  very  material  remission  of 
taxation  at  that  time ;  I  believe  the  mileage  duties 
were  abolished,  and  a  tax  was  imposed  upon  horses 
and  vehicles;  twoguineas,  I  believe,  was  the  licence 
duty,  and  10*.  ^d,  per  horse.  Now,  then,  for 
thia  monopoly  shadow.  Mr.  Melvill  says :  "  The^ 
are  taken  off  horses,  but  not  off  carriages ;  omni- 
buses pay  two  guineas  to  the  Inland  Revenue, 
and  2  /.  towards  the  police  fund."  What  Mr. 
Lowe,  or  whoever  was  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  the  year  before  that,  did,  was  to  do 
away  with  the  mileage  duty ;  to  do  away  with 
the  five-guinea  licence ;  and  to  reduce  the  whole 
thing  te  a  two-guinea  licence  and  10  s.  6  d.  per 
horse ;  and  a  year  or  two  afterwards  that  fol- 
lowed.   Mow,  Mr.  Lowe  goes  on:  "1  cannot 
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consent  that  they  "  (that  is  the  railways)  "should 
be  entirely  put  upon  the  same  level"  (that is, 
the  interest  connected  witii  locomotion,  in  whose 
case  taxation  was  remitted  last  year),  "  because 
they  enjoy  a  certain  qualified  kind  of  monopoly." 
That  is  the  first  time  in  all  my  experience  of  diis 
question  that  I  have  ever  heard  the  tax  defended 
on  the  ground  that  it  was  the  price  of  a  mono- 
poly. Then  Mr.  Melvill  confirms  that^  because, 
m  a  parenthesis,  he  says :  "  This  is  the  first  time 
that  the  question  of  monopoly  enters  upon  it" 
Then  Mr.  Lowe  continues :  **  The  tax  levied 
upon  railways  is  5  per  cent  on  passengers ;  there 
being  an  exemption  in  favour  of  thira-class  pu- 
sengers,  who  are  conveyed  in  tnuns  approved  of 
by  the  Board  of  Trade,  running  once  a  day,  and 
stopping  at  every  station.  This  is  a  duty  which 
it  IS  exceedingly  diflScult  to  coUect."  (That  is 
quite  true.)  1  find  that  tbe  gross  receipts  from 
idl  the  railways  in  England,  for  the  year  1869, 
were  a  littie  more  than  38,000,000  /.  This  was 
divided  into  23,000,000/.  for  passengers,  and 
15,000,000  /.  for  goods.  Now,  it  seems  to  me  to 
be  unjust  in  taxing  railways  to  pick  out  a  parti- 
cular class  of  tiufiSc.  I  do  not  see  why  a 
tax  should  be  put  on  passengers,  except  to 
enforce  the  regulations  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
and  I  think  it  would  be  better  to  tax  tbe  traffic 
as  a  whole.  We  propose,  therefore,  to  abolish 
the  51.  per  cent  duty  and  the  exemption,  leaving 
the  Act  to  be  enforced  by  the  Board  of  Trade. 
1  he  matter  will  require  a  good  deal  of  considera- 
tion, for  I  r^ret  to  say  there  ie  also  a  litigation 
between  the  Inland  Revenue  Department  and 
the  railways  as  to  their  compliance  with  that  Act 
But  the  effect  of  taxing  the  whole  gross  trafiic  by 
railway,  putting  on  1  per  cent.,  would  be  that  I 
should  receive,  instead  of  494,000  /.,  as  I  do  now, 
a  revenue  of  387,000  being  a  remission  of 
107,000/.  This  remission  wnl,  of  course,  act 
differently  upon  different  riulways."  And  then 
it  brings  you  down  to  this :  "  On  the  whole,  I 
believe  it  would  be  a  fair  way  of  collecting  the 
tax,  and  it  is  only  just  "  (thnse  arc  the  words  I 
rely  upon  all  through)  "  to  do  something  towards 
remitting  the  taxation  on  railways,  and  placing 
them  on  a  level  with  other  locomotive  interests." 
739.  There  is  equality  agun  ? — That  is  my 


case. 


Mr.  Samuda, 


740.  If  you  derive  your  case  from  the  last  part 
of  Mr.  Lowe's  remarks  you  must  get  rid  of  the 
previous  part  of  it  where  he  says  that  you  enjoy 
monopoly  ;  which  of  the  two  do  you  take  ? — list 
is  where  Mr.  Lowe  for  the  first  time  in  a  very 
cursory  way  talks  about  "a  qualified  kind  of 
monopoly ;"  and  in  virtue  of  that  talks  for  the  first 
time  of  a  tax  as  the  price  of  the  monopoly ;  the 
price  of  the  monopoly  not  being  a  passenger 
duty  inflicting  a  most  unjust  burden  upon  certain 
railways,  but  a  tax  which  would  operate  equally 
upon  all  railways  in  Ireland  as  well  as  in  Eng- 
land. 

Chairman, 

741.  But  that  8u^;estion  of  Mr.  IiOwe*B  was 
never  carried  out;  and  was  not  that  in  conse- 
quence of  the  railway  companies  themselves  pre- 
ferring to  leave  things  as  they  were  to  embarking 
upou  ills  which  they  knew  nothing  of? — Yes;  I 
took  a  long  part  in  the  discussion ;  I  was  one  of 
the  deputation  to  Mr.  Lowe,  and  what  we  said 
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wuthis:  '*No,tbiB  willnot  do;  we  do  notreco^ 
nise  this  moDopoly  theoiy  at  all ;  we  have  paid 
quite  enough  for  our  monopoly  already,  and  this 
is  a  dangerous  principle ;  it  would  be  aggravating 
the  present  inconvenience.  We  complain  that 
tiie  present  tax  is  groaaly  unjust  to  us,  an!  is 
attended  with  disadvantage  to  the  public.  If  you 
extend  it  to  all  sorts  of  traffic  you  will  find  your- 
self in  all  sorts  of  difficulties.  We  want  the 
remission  of  the  passenger  duty,  and  not  a  duty 
upon  mineral  and  goods  traffic  Mr.  Lowe  sud : 
**  If  you  cannot  agree  amcmgat  youroelves,  we 
must  ^  on."  I  do  not  think  that  lluit  is  conna- 
tent  with  the  words  in  his  speech  that  there  was  a 
case  for  removing  an  injustice.  To  neglect  to 
remove  a  grievance  is  not  the  way  to  remove  an 
injustice. 

742.  The  parties  to  be  affected  did  not  see  the 
justice  of  the  propowl  which  Mr.  Lowe  made  ? — 
No. 

743.  His  sense  of  justice  and  the  sense  of 
justice  of  the  railway  companies  were  conflicting  ? 
— They  were ;  the  railway  companies  maintiuned 
the  argument  which  I  tr^  to  maintain  here,  that 
this  was  a  duty  of  a  particular  kind  imposed  for 
a  particular  reason,  and  the  moment  that  reason 
ceased,  it  became  an  injustice. 

744.  But  if  ^ou  take  Mr.  Lowe's  views,  and 
take  them,  not  m  part  but  in  whole,  he  seems  to 
have  suggested  that  there  should  be  a  tax  upon 
railways  generally,  as  a  sort  of  compensation  for 
the  qualified  or  quan-monopol^  which  he  thoudit 
they  enjoyed  ? — -Yes,  and  which  he  for  the  fost 
time  started.  He  said:  "Well,  I  think  you  have 
a  good  case  practically  for  taking  off  this  thing, 
because  it  was  imposed  for  a  particular  object, 
and  now  that  other  people  are  relieved,  you 
ought  to  be  relieved ;  but  I  think  you  people 
have  become  possessed  of  a  monopoly,  for  which 
you  ought  to  pay  something." 

745.  If  your  views  are  correct  as  to  the  railway 
which  you  more  particularly  represent  now,  you 
deny  altogether  the  existence  of  a  monopoly  on 
the  part  of  railway  ccunpanies  ? — But  is  there  a 
monopoly  ?  You  may  make  a  hundred  thousand 
assertions  in  the  most  positive  terms,  but  unless 
they  are  founded  upon  reason  and  common  sense 
and  evidence,  they  are  useless. 

746.  In  point  offset,  the  railways  in  the  metro- 
politan district,  at  all  events,  have  not  driven  off 
the  omnibuses  or  the  steamers? — It  would  not  be 
a  monopoly  if  we  had ;  a  monopoly  goes  much 
beyond  that.  I  heard  this  monopoly  talked  of 
the  other  day,  and  I  thought  I  would  see  what  it 
was ;  and  here  are  three  distinct  interpretations 
from  the  authorities ;  I  will  not  give  you  the 
Greek  or  the  Latin,  because  you  know  that 
quite  well;  but  here  is  the  good  English:  "  The 
ri^ht  to  buy  or  sell  a  thin^,  to  the  exclusion 
of  all  others;"  "the  exclusive  right  of  selling 
anything ;"  "  the  sole  power  of  making,  dealing 
in,  or  selling  anything.  I  have  told  you  about 
the  Metropolitan  District  Railway,  competed 
with  at  every  point  by  the  river  steamers  which 
are  wholly  untaxed,  and  which  have  not  even 
llieir  own  road  to  [wovide  or  to  maintain;  com- 
peted with  over  its  whole  length  by  the  omni- 
buses, which  are  almost  wholly  untaxed,  and 
which  not  only  have  not  their  own  road  to  main- 
tain, but  call  upon  us,  the  largest  taxpayers  in 
every  parish  they  go  through,  to  muntam  and 
light  their  roads  for  them, 
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747.  Have  you  got  the  figures  that  you  pud?  ^*  B.F»rha. 
— Yes,  I  think  so.  That  being  so,  I  auc,hu  the  ^  j|  jg-g. 
Metropolitan  District  Bailway  a  monopoly  ?  ' 

Sir  Hareourt  Johnstone. 

748.  Your  remarks  only  apply,  of  course,  to 
the  Metropolitan  District  Railway  ? — Clearly  to 
any  railway. 

Mr.  Samuda. 

749.  Does  the  Metropolitan  District  Bailway 
r^vesent  the  whole  of  the  railways  in  the  king- 
d<»i? — No,  not  in  the  least. 

Mr.  Anhur  Peel 

750.  Are  there  no  towns  in  England  8erv«d  by 
only  one  line  of  railway? — Very  few. 

751.  Have  you  never  heard  complaints  made 
of  the  hi^  rates  chaiged  by  companies  to  such 
towns  ?— Of  course. 

Mr.  Scanuda, 

752.  You  do  not,  I  suppose,  wish  us  to  accept 
unconditionally  the  statement  that  railways  pos- 
sess no  exclusive  right  ? — I  am  here  to  represent 
the  particular  case  of  my  railway.  I  shall  have 
to  represent  another  case  presently,  that  of  the 
Loncwn,  Chatham,  and  Dover  Bailway  Company, 
which  I  shall  make  quite  as  strong,  on  the  ground 
of  no  monopoly,  as  the  case  of  the  Metropolitaa 
District  Railway.    However,  there  It  is. 

Cliairman. 

753.  Those  are  your  views? — Those  are  my 
views,  and  those  are  tiie  facts ;  and  that  is  our 
grievance  as  regturds  tiie  IKstrict  Bailwav,  that 
we  are  enormously  taxed  in  the  face  of  com- 
petitors who  are  wholly  untaxed. 

754.  Will  you  now  proceed  with  the  Paper 
which  you  have  put  before  the  Committee? — ' 
This  Paper  puts  into  shape  the  effect  of  the  in- 
equalities of  the  law  as  between  these  particular 
railway  companies,  and  it  will  apply  equally 
strongly  to  the  Metropolitan  Company  and  some 
others  as  to  the  Metropolitan  District  Company. 

1  have  worked  out  the  origin  of  the  duty,  and  the 
remarkable  unanimity  of  feeling  which  is  ex- 
pressed in  these  speeches  as  to  modifying  it  and 
continuing  it  from  time  to  time.  The  tax  upon 
stage-eoaches  was,  previously  to  1866,  at  the  rate 
of  1  d.  per  mile  per  vehicle  "  (I  want  to  see,  of 
coiurse,  what  is  the  effect  oi  the  remission  of 
taxation  on  .my  competitors,  the  omnibuses), 
"  equal  to  a  charge  of  94  18  <.  per  omnibus  per 
annum ;  the  tax  was  afterwards  reduced  to  i  <£. 
per  mile;  and,  in  1870,  the  mileage  tax  was 
entirely  abolished,  and  a  tax  on  horses  substi- 
tuted. In  1875,  the  duty  on  horses  waa  totally 
repealed.  The  only  revenue  duty  to  which  the 
London  carriers  of  passengers  by  road  are  now 
subject  is,  for  each  omnibus,  a  licence  charge  of 

2  /.  2  s.  per  annum.  The  river  steamers,  which 
compete  with  the  District  Railway  even  more 
severely  than  the  omnibuses,  are  wholly  untaxed. 
Whilst  thus  the  competitive  means  fur  the  con- 
veyance of  paBsengere  in  London  in  the  case  of 
steamboats  are  wholly  free,  and  in  the  cases  of 
omnibuses  and  tramways  almost  ijcee  from  taxa- 
tion, the  duty  upon  the  passenger  receipts  of  the 
Metropolitan  District .  Railway  continues  to  be 
exacted  with  ever  increasing  severity.  The 
Metr6pditan  District  Ruiway  Company  was 
promoted  and  constructed  when  mileage  and 
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X  S.  Forba*  licence  duties  were  levied  upon  competitive  omni- 
bus  traffic,  and  a  capital  of  nearly  six  millions 

3  May  1876.  has  been  expended  by  the  company  in  the  reason- 
able belief  uiat  there  would  be  equality  of  taxar 
tion  between  them  and  their  competitors." 

755.  Why  do  you  insert  the  words  that  you 
believed,  "  that  there  would  be  equality  of  taxa- 
tion between  iJiem  and  their  competitors"? — 
Because  you  have  had  over  a  series  of  years  io 
consider  the  effect  of  the  taxation  upon  the  re- 
ceipt ;  and  because  it  has  been  so  clearly  ascer- 
tained that  it  was  in  order  that  the  railway  com- 
panies should  not  enjoy  an  exemption  from  the 
taxation  imposed  upon  other  vehicles  and  convey- 
ances, that  the  duty  was  submitted  to  and  ac- 
cepted as  a  matter  of  course. 

Mr.  Samuda. 

756.  But  when  you  made  your  nulwa^  were 
not  the  same  means  of  locomotion  in  existence^ 
and  in  operation  against  you  ? — They  were. 

757.  And  one  of  those  two  means,  at  any  rate, 
was  wholly  untaxed  ? — Yes,  the  river  steamers. 

758.  Then  you  entered  upon  the  field  with  the 
knowledge  that  the  river  steamers  were  untaxed? 
— No  doubt  we  did ;  but  we  entered  upon  the 
field  with  the  knowledge  that  the  omnibuses  were 
very  heavily  taxed.  I  will  come  to  that  steam- 
boat matter  presently,  because  that  involves  a  little 
qualification,  and  I  shall  have  to  illustrate  the  great 
hardship  upon  the  railway  companies  involved 
in  their  obligation  to  the  public  as  against  the 
obligation  on  the  river  steamer  companies,  who 
can  take  off  their  boats  when  it  does  not  pay  to 
run  them.  "  In  the  case  of  the  London  General 
Omnibus  Company  for  the  year  1875,  die 
remission  of  mileage  duty  (as  levied  up  to  1866) 
amounted  to  about  48,000/. ;  this  large  remission 
is  equal  to  a  dividend  of  8  /.  per  cent,  upon  their 
entire  capital,  the  General  Omnibus  Company 
having  in  fact  paid  a  dividend  oS  91  per  cent 
free  of  income  tax  for  the  year  1875.'*  Then  we 
bring  forward  the  way  in  which  two  competitors 
for  an  article  are  loaded  with  taxation  of  all 
kinds.  "In  addition  to  passenger  duty,  the 
IMatrict  Railway  Company  have  to  pay  a 
lar^e  sum  annually  for  local  rates  (from  which 
their  competitors  are  also  almost  exempt), 
including  the  maintenance  and  lighting  of  public 
roads  which  the  railway  company  do  not  use  or 
damage,  but  which  are  much  injured  and  used 
free  of  all  toll  by  their  competitors."  When  our 
railway  was  designed,  there  were  such  things  as 
toils  on  all  the  roads  in  and  out  of  London,  and 
those  tolls  were  borne  by  the  particular  vehicles 
using  the  roads.  Those  tolls  have  been  abolished 
and  thrown  upon  the  ratepayers.  We,  amongst 
other  things,  are  almost  the  largest  ratepayers  in 
the  parishes  through  whidi  liiose  very  omnibuses 
ply.  The  burden  has  been  transferred  from  their 
shoulders  to  ours.  "  In  the  year  1875  the  Dis- 
trict Rfulway  Company  paid  for  local  rates 
4,663  /.,  or  equal  to  1  /.  15  s.  10  d,  per  cent  of  the 
fiToas  receipts.  The  London  General ;  Omnibus 
Company  paid  for  local  rates  2,662  /.,  or  equal  to 
9  «.  10  d.  per  cent,  of  the  gross  receiptft.**  That 
shows  the  inequality  of  tne  local  rating  of  the 
two.  Then  we  say  that  if  this  working  men's 
question  is  to  be  considered  at  all,  "  The 
District  Railway  is  essentially  a  working  man's 
line.  They  convey  underground,  upon  a  road 
constructed  and  maintained  at  their  own  cost,  the 
same  description  of  traffic  which  their  untaxed 
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competitors,  the  omnibuses,  can^  above  ground, 
on  roads  constructed  and  mamtuned  by  tiie 
public.  The  railway  company  contend  that  they 
should  be  placed,  at  least,  on  an  equality  in  re- 
gard to  exemption  from  taxation  with  competi- 
tors, enjoying,  as  the  omnibuses  and  st^amooata 
do,  BO  great  an  advantage  as  a  free  road."  Then 
I  see  now  the  actual  figures  taken  together 
operate  upon  the  two  people  who  have  to  do  this 
service.  "  A  glance  at  the  operations  for  the 
year  1875  of  the  District  Company,  and  the  Om- 
nibus Company,  side  by  side,  will  show  how  far 
tius  is  from  being  the  case."  Now  then,  what  is 
the  service  which  we  render  to  the  public,  what 
IB  the  price  we  get  for  the  service,  aira  wlmt  is  the 
relative  load  of  taxation  which  we  have  to  bear  ? 
Those  are  three  fair  things  to  look  at,  one  by  the 
side  of  the  other.  We  carried  27,320,754  pas- 
sengers, and  we  received  260,353  /.  The  gross 
receipt  per  head  was  equal  to  2*28  pence,  and  a 
very  Bmall  decimal  becomes  of  enormous  impo]> 
tance  on  the  profit  and  loss  account  (I  call  your 
particular  attention  to  that),  when  yon  come  to 
deal  with  millions  of  people. 

Mr.  Samuda. 

759.  That  means  2*28  (/.  on  each  passenger, 
no  matter  what  distance  he  travels  ? — Yes.  Now 
what  was  the  load  laid  upon  us  by  taxation  and 
by  the  necessity  of  providing  our  own  road? 
Passenger  duty,  10,610/.;  local  rates,  4,663  2.; 
maintenance  of  road,  12,361/.;  total,  27,634/. 
Therefore,  the  gross  receipt  per  head  is  reduced 
by  these  chaises  to  2*05  rf.,  wnich  is  the  money 
we  have  to  deal  with.  The  General  Omnibus 
Company  carried  49,720,038  pa8senger8(of  course 
their  area  of  service  is  very  great,  and  when  you 
put  the  Metropolitan  figures  to  ours,  you  will 
Bee  what  an  enormous  additional  service  we 
render  to  the  public,  as  compared  with  the  omni- 
buses). Their  receipts  were  537,000  /. ;  pay- 
ments for  licences,  1,268/.;  local  rates,  2,652/.; 
maintenance  of  public  roads,  nil ;  total,  3,920 1. 
for  taxation  and  road,  as  against  27,634/.  for 
nearly  double  the  number  of  passengers,  and 
about  double  the  inccnne.  These  are  the  receipts 
per  head ;  gross  2*60  ours  being  2*28  d.,  so  that 
they  get  '32  d.  on  the  average  more  out  of  each 
passenger  than  we  set;  and  that  is  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  of  their  fare  being  2  d.  for  any 
distance,  no  matter  how  small.  The  net  receipt 
is  2*57  d.  That  is  very  important  if  you  come  to 
connder  the  profit  and  loss  account;  and  I  am 
obliged  to  say  that  nulway  companies  think  that 
they  have  some  claim  to  a  little  profit  If  the 
riulways  had  been  made,  and  if  the  companies 
were  bound  to  carry  on  tius  business  without  the 
slightest  reference  to  prc^t,  some  of  the  theories 
which  are  broached  might  hold  water ;  but  it  is 
fair  that  they  should  be  encouraged  to  get  a 
reasonable  pro6t,  and  the  whole  of  uie  legislation 
connected  with  railways  has  been  based  upon  the 
theory  that  they  were  entitled  to  a  reasonable 
profit 

Mr.  Maedonald. 

760.  Do  you  ask  the  State  to  afibrd  them 
profit  ?— No,  I  ask  the  public :  "  Thus  the  omni- 
bus company  receive,  to  begin  with,  an  aver^^ 
fare  higher  by  14  per  cent  than  the  fare  received 
by  the  railway  company ;  and  whilst  the  omnibus 
fare  remains  almost  unaffected  by  taxation,  that 
of  the  railway  is  reduced  until  it  is  26  per  cent, 
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Mr.  Macdonald — continued, 
or  0*53  of  a  penny  lower  than  their  competitorB, 
a  fraction  representing  over  60,000  /.  per  annum 
of  gross  income  to  the  railway  company."  Here 
is  another  way  of  stating  it :  "  The  amount  paid 
by  the  railway  company  in  1875  for  passenger 
duty,  local  rates,  and  for  the  maintenance  of  their 
own  road,  was  equal  to  10  /.  12  s.  3  r^.  out  of  each 
100/.  of  gross  receipts  from  passengers;  whilst 
llie  omnibus  company,  having  no  road  to  main- 
tain, no  passenger  duty  to  pay,  and  being  but 
lightly  assessed  to  the  local  rates,  piud  only 
14  s.  7  d.  for  each  100/.  of  gross  receipts."  There 
is  something  about  dividend  in  this  Paper.  I 
should  like,  at  this  point,  to  call  attention  to  the 
consequence  of  this  sort  of  thing.  The  omnibus 
company,  as  I  have  expluned,  in  1875  paid  9  /. 
per  cent,  free  of  income  tax.  The  river  steam- 
boat companies,  which  I  know  something 
■about,  have  latterly  amalgamated ;  all  the 
interests  on  the  river  have  been  united  in 
one  company,  and  it  is  called  the  Juondon 
Steamboat  Company.  The  red  line  on  ^is 
map  shows  the  ground  which  they  cover.  I 
have  got  to  meet  them  as  the  District  all  about 
Xtondon,  and  when  I  get  down  the  river  I  have 
got  to  meet  them  as  London,  Chatham,  and 
BoTCT.  They  go  to  Gravesend,  and  down  to 
Sheemess,  and  to  a  great  many  places,  and  to  the 
East  Coast ;  and  the  General  Steam  Navigation 
Company  go  to  the  Kent  coast.  What  is  their 
position  ?  They  are  wholly  untaxed ;  they  are 
not,  like  us,  subject  to  an  obligation  to  keep  their 
railway  open  all  the  rear  round,  day  and  night, 
practically,  and  in  all  weathers,  because  when  it 
suits  them  they  take  their  boats  off.  They  paid 
in  their  first  year  10  per  cent.  The  Company 
was  incorporated  on  the  3rd  March  last,  and  they 
have  38  steamboats ;  they  work  a  long  way  down 
the  river,  and  they  pay  10  per  cent. 

Mr.  fhmuda. 

761.  That  is  a  very  short  period  to  refer  to; 
many  of  those  companies  have  broken  up  alto- 
gether, I  believe,  since  they  were  established  ? — 
Have  they  ?  Kow,  unhappily  for  us,  this  is  our 
case :  "  The  District  Railway  Company  have 
not  since  the  opening  of  the  railway  been  able  to 
pay  even  the  smallest  dividend"  (not  one  single 
penny)  upon  their  ordinarjr  stock "  (which  is 
2,250,000 1.\  "  while,  on  then:  preference  stock 
of  1,500,000/.,  the  whole  sum  paid  during  four 
and  a  half  years  has  been  only  7 1 ,250  equal  to 
an  average  dividend  of  1  /.  1  9.  1  d.  per  cent,  per 
annum ;  while  tlie  amount  of  duty  paid  has  been 
34,836/.,  equal  to  an  average  dividend  of  10«.  Sd. 
per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  same  amount  of 
preference  capital.  The  duty  has  been  equal  to 
an  income  tax  of  over  6  «.  6  rf.  on  every  1  /.  of 
dividend  earned." 

762.  Unfortunately  for  you,  if  you  had  bad  no 
duty  to  pay  you  would  still  have  had  no  dividend 
on  your  ordinary  stock  ? — ^We  should  have  had 
34,836  /.  towards  it.  It  shows  the  enormous  way 
in  which  we,  as  participators  in  a  public  service, 
suffer. 

763.  It  is  reasonable  to  put  it  in  that  way, 
that  you  would  have  been  that  amount  better  off? 
— If  you  admit  that  it  is  reasonable  I  am  satisfied. 
Now  this  raises  another  thing,  I  was  almost  going 
to  say,  the  iniquity  of  the  tax,  but  I  suppose  I 
must  not  use  strong  language ;  but  one  of  the 
evils  of  the  tax  is  the  inequality  of  its  application. 
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Mr.  Samuda — conlinuftd.  ^  Stories 

In  some  railways  it  would  be  possible  to  add  the  '   

duty  to  the  fare,  and,  therefore,  make  the  public  a  May  1876. 
pay  it.    If  Parliament  has  reci^nised  the  right 
to  do  that,  it  is  a  legitimate  thing  to  do  where 
you  can. 

764.  I  presume  it  is  always  done  where  you 
can  ? — No,  it  is  not  indeed  ;  and  I  will  explain 
the  reason  why.  In  the  case  of  the  Metropolitan 
District  line  this  cannot  be  done  to  any  appred- 
able  extent.  We  did  it  on  the  season-ticket 
holders,  because  they  were  carried  at  a  very  low 
rate,  and  it  was  an  easy  thing  to  do,  because  you 
can  collect  it  in  one  sum ;  but  on  a  penny  or  a 
twopenny  ticket  what  factor  are  you  to  deu  with? 
Now  I  am  going  to  touch  very  tender  ground. 
This  rather  points  at  Mr.  Lowe,  but  I  must 
guard  it  by  saying  that  I  myself  deprecate  in 
the  strongest  manner  the  idea  of  extending  a  tax 
to  ^e  conveyance  of  coals,  or  minerals,  or  any- 
thing of  that  sort  I  cannot  conceive  any  such 
step  of  retrogression  finding  even  a  moment's 
favour  in  the  mind  of  any  man  of  business. 
Many  railways  derive  their  chief  profit  from  the 
conveyance  of  goods  and  minerals  upon  which 
there  is  no  tax  whatever.  In  the  case  of  the 
District  Company,  the  receipts  are  derived 
entirely  from  omnibus  trafiSc,  which  is  competed 
for  all  along  the  line,  and  the  whole  of  that  is 
liable  to  duty.  Then  our  railway  cost  three- 
quarters  of  a  million  a  mile. 

Chairman. 

765.  That  is  more  than  was  expected  ? — It  is 
raUier  more  than  was  expected,  but  it  is  less  than 
the  Metropolitan;  but  there  it  is.  ■  I  have  put  in 
this  Paper,  a  Table  ebowing  three  methods  of 
stating  this  thing.  There  are  the  gross  receipts, 
including  goods ;  that  is  upon  the  theory  that  a 
railway  is  a  monopoly ;  if  so,  it  ought  to  be  taxed 
upon  some  intelligible  principle.  That  was  Mr. 
Lowe's  theory,  that  they  ought  to  be  taxed  upon 
gross  receipts.  Then  there  are  the  passenger 
receipts;  and  I  should  like  very  much  to  urge 
upon  the  Members  of  the  Committee,  as  affecting 
my  case,  the  effect  upon  the  profit.  If  it  is  a 
reasonable  and  legitimate  thing  that  a  railway 
company,  in  return  for  its  enormous  risks,  should 
have  a  reasonable  profit,  let  us  see  the  effect  of 
this  duty  upon  the  profit.  In  our  own  case,  upon 
the  total  income  of  the  company,  including  rents 
and  charges,  the  duty  was  equivalent  to  3*89  per 
cent. ;  upon  the  passenger  receipts  it  was  equiva- 
lent to  4'08  per  cent.,  and  on  the  net  revenue 
balance  it  was  7*40  per  cent.  Then,  unfortu- 
nately, I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  represent  the 
next  company,  who  seem  to  have  suffered 
severely,  namely,  the  London,  Chatham,  and 
Dover  Company;  they,  like  the  District  Com* 
pany,  are  ill  able  to  l>ear  it,  and,  somewhat  on  a 
parallel  with  other  sufiferers  in  tJie  world,  being 
least  able  to  bear  it,  they  have  the  heaviest  load 
to  carry;  it  was  2*65  per  cent,  on  the  gross 
receipts,  on  the  p^senger  receipts  4'2d  per  cent., 
and  on  the  net  revenue  balance  6*41  per  cent ; 
those  are  the  actual  figures  that  the  duty  came  to 
last  year.  On  the  Metropolitan  it  comes  to  2*75 
per  cent,  on  the  passenger  receipts,  and  3-9  per 
cent,  on  the  net  revenue  balance.  And  so  you 
go  down  that  Table.  The  London  and  North 
Western  Company  seem  to  have  paid  pretty 
heavily,  but  they  pay  because  they  put  it  on 
everywhere,  or  at  a  great  maay  places,  I  under- 
stand.   Thereiore  it  is  merely  giving  back  with 
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Mr.  CkaiTTiuui — coDtinaed. 

8.  JP!orbt$.  one  hand  what  they  take  with  the  other.  But 

Ifavt976.  7^"  '^"^         ^®  biggest  people  g«t  off  the 
'  meat. 

Mr.  Samuda. 

766.  But  that  is  because  they  carry  so  much 
goods,  is  it  not  ? — People  who  have  the  largest 
net  profit  pay  the  least. 

767.  But  that  is  because  they  happen  to  derive 
it  from  a  different  source? — Exactlv.  That 
seems  to  justify  the  statement  that  tKis  "  duty 
tax  presses  most  uncquully  upon  the  poor  lines, 
as  it  is  levied  upon  gross  receipts  and  not  upon 
profits." 

Ckatrman. 

768.  One  may  imagine  that  this  present 
to  Mr.  Lowe's  mind  when  he  made  that  sugges- 
tion in  1870,  but,  as  I  understand,  you  and  others 
would  not  at  all  rec<^ise  the  principle  of  goods 
bein^  taxed  ? — No,  I  should  Be  sorry  to  rec<^- 
nise  it  now.  However,  that  is  what  it  would  be. 
Taking  the  passenger  receipts  you  will  see  great 
an(»naTies  there,  and  I  cannot  understand  how 
they  arise ;  but  there  they  are. 

769.  How  do  vou  account  for  the  fact  of  the 
Manchester,  Shedield,  and  Lincolnshire  Com- 
pany being  apparently  so  favoured  as  it  is  ? — I 
should  think,  upon  the  surface,  that  they  probably 
afford  a  much  smaller  ■  amount  of  passenger 
accommodation  than  some  of  the  other  railways, 
and  probably  stop  at  every  station ;  and,  having 
a  particular  population  to  carry,  conform  more 
fiUlT ;  or  perhaps  the  arrangements  of  the  Board 
of  Inland  Revenue  in  their  case  have  been  more 
favourable ;  they  have  tried  a  great  variety  of 
ways  to  make  this  workable. 

Mr.  Sannida. 

770.  But  no  matter  if  they  do  stop  at  every 
station,  thev  can  only  get  one  train  a  day  ex- 
empted?— I'he  law  is,  that  every  train  which 
conforms  to  these  conditions  is  exempted ;  that  is 
the  effect  of  the  judgment.    The  Judges  went  a 

food  deal  further  in  that  particular  than  the 
nland  Revenue  did.  That  rather  bears  out  my 
view  that  there  were  two  things  intended :  first 
of  all  an  obligation  of  a  minimum  character,  and 
the  other  a  premium  or  inducement  to  do  a  cer- 
tain thing.  I  should  like  to  add  something  with 
regard  to  the  view  entertained  by  the  authorities 
as  to  this  particular  trafiic  on  the  Metropolitan 
District  Railway.  Mr.  Melvill  was  kind  enough 
to  deal  with  it,  and  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  has 
done  the  same  tiling.  One  honourable  and  learned 
Member  put  this  question  to  Mr.  Melvill  (No. 
400),  and  this  rather  bears  upon  the  question  put 
by  tiie  honourable  Member  as  to  whether  the 
case  of  the  Metropolitan  District  Railway  Com- 
pany was  the  case  of  all  railways,  or  of  most  rail- 
ways :  I  think  your  general  impression,  subject 
to  the  question  of  exemption,  is  in  favour  of  the 
retention  of  the  power  of  taxing."  Mr.  Melvill 
was  veiT  distinct,  whatever  his  opinion  might  be 
about  the  tax,  that  he  would  be  agunst  the  tax 
if  the  question  were  put  to  him  again  as  to  the 
policy  of  such  a  tax;  but  he  thought  the  tax 
might  be  retained  in  order  that  there  might  be 
an  exemption,  so  that,  through  the  exemption, 
certain  services  might  be  rendered,  and  certain 
things  done  v/hich  are  not  now  done.  He  is 
against  the  tax  on  principle ;  he  merely  looks 
upon  it  as  a  means  oi  enforcing,  through  exemp- 
tion from  taxation,  the  exercise  of  certun  duties 


Mr.  SWiNiu/a— continued. 

which  are  not  now  done.  That  was  the  general 
view.  Then  he  is  asked,  at  Question  401 : 
"  In  coming  to  that  coiuslusion  have  ^ou  at  ail 
entertained  in  your  mind  the  question  of  the 
coDQpetition  with  railwa\s  of  other  classes  of 
traffic  ?"  And  he  says :  I  do  not  think  they  are 
affected  by  much  competition  for  passenger 
traffic."  'I  hen  the  Question  402  is,  "  Not  in  the 
case  of  suburban  traffic?"  To  which  Mr.  Melvill 
replies :  "  That  is  exceptional ;  I  am  dealing 
witii  the  thing  generally ;  exceptionally,  very 
likely  it  is  so ;  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  the 
Metropolitan  Railway,  and  I  am  ready  to  admit 
that  the  Metropolitan  Railway  is  in  an  excep- 
tional poeition."  And  then  the  next  Question  is: 
"  And  nulways  situated  similarly  to  the  Metro- 
politan  Bulway  ?**  And  the  answer  to  that  is : 
"  Yes ;  I  merely  take  that  as  an  illustration.** 
Then  he  is  a  little  inconsistent  in  his  idea  about 
not  abolishing  the  tax  in  order,  through  the  tuc 
and  exemption  from  the  tax,  to  have  a  machinery 
for  controlling  the  ^mpanies ;  because  he  is  very 
strong  indeed^upon  what  their  self-interest  would 
dictate  to  them  to  do.  Sir  Harcourt  Johnstone 
asked  him,  at  Question  406:  "  Should  you  have 
any  fear  of  the  public  being  unprotected  ?"  And 
Mr.  Melvill  answers  :  "  I  think  not ;  because  I 
think  the  self-interest  of  the  companies,  which  is 
great,  would  tend  in  the  same  way  to  the  benefit 
of  die  public." 

CkairmaH. 

771.  The  evidence  which  you  have  given  with 
reference  to  the  Metropolitan  District  Company 
would  apply  to  a  consiaerable  extent  to  all  subur- 
ban Hnes  connected  mth  the  metropolis  and 

large  cities  and  towns  in  England,  would  it  not? 
— It  applies  enormously  to  the  North  London, 
the  Metropolitan,  the  Great  Eastern,  the  London, 
Chatham,  and  Dover,  and  the  South  Eastern 
Companies. 

772.  "Wlien  you  say  that  this  is  the  Metro- 
politan District  case,  although  you  come  h6re 
more  particularly  representing  the  Metropolitan 
District  Company,  tne  e\-idence  which  you  give 
applies  as  well  to  other  lines  connected  with  the 
metropolis?  —  It  applies  to  any  lines  affected 
seriously  by  the  competition  of  otiier  carriers 
whether  by  road  or  water. 

773.  But  those  lines  which  I  have  mentioned 
and  other  lines,  for  instance,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  are  all  subject, 
are  they  not,  to  a  certain  amount  of  competition  ? 
— Yes;  every  railway  serviog  a  lai^e  town  that 
has  a  large  urban  or  suburban  traffic  has  the 
same  case  as  we  have. 

Sir  Harcourt  Johnstone. 

774.  There  are  no  conditions  precisely  analo- 
gous, I  think ? —Perhaps  not,  absolutely;  I  do 
not  know  that  the  accommodation  of  the  public 
by  railways  has  been  carried  to  the  same  extent 
in  any  other  place  as  it  has  in  London.  A  gene- 
ral deputation  went  to  the  present  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  on  this 
grievance  ia  1874.  He  is  inclined  to  look  upon 
the  Metropolitan  system  as  somewhat  exceptionaL 
He  says :  With  re|^rd  to  the  great  question  of 
the  tax  upon  locomotion  generally,  I  think  I  can 
only  be  expected  to  say  that  it  is  one  of  those 
points  which  must  engage  the  attention  of  any 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  when  he  is  consider- 
ing the  mode  in  which  the  Budget  of  the  year  ia 
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Sir  Harcourt  JithnstOHe — continnefl. 

to  be  arranged ;  for  of  course  the  duty  of  a 
Government  when  they  have  to  arrange  a  Budget 
23  to  take  into  consideration  the  whole  range  of 
questions  connected  with  finance  that  are  of  im- 
portance ;  to  give  due  weight  and  importance  to 
each  cjuestion ;  and  to  endeavour  as  far  as  pos- 
sible to  adjust  the  diums  of  different  interests  of 
the  community.  Nobody  can  doubt  that,  taking 
the  question  of  locomotion  by  itself,  it  is  one  of 
national  importance  that  locomotion  should  be 
made  as  free  as  possible.  Nobody  can  doubt  that 
a  very  large  proportion  of  the  progress  qf  the  last 
30  or  40  years  nas  been  due  to  the  enormous 
development  of  the  facilities  for  locomotion  which 
have  been  given  ty  the  railway  ^stem ;  and, 
therefore  nobody  can  doubt  that  it  is  for  the 
interests  of  the  public,  speaking  in  general  terms, 
that  any  burden  upon  tliat  system  should  be  as 
far  as  posnble,  ana  consistently  with  other  cJwms, 
taken  off  or  reduced.** 

Chairman. 

775.  .Do  you  believe  that  if  that  alteration  or 
remission  of  the  passenger  duty  which  you  have 
been  suggesting  were  made  the  public  would  be 
gunere  ? — I  am  quite  sure  that  they  would. 

776.  And  that  the  benefit  would  not  be  con- 
fined to  the  railway  shareholders  and  proprietors? 
—  No  ;  the  public  would  be  benefited  in  the 
positive  return  to  their  pockets  of  a  large  sum  of 
money  which  is  now  taken  out  of  th^m,  and  they 
would  be  benefited  in  a  great  number  of  ways  of 
equal  value,  not  quite  in  coin,  but  in  accommo- 
dation. It  is  a  very  bad  thinir  for  the  country 
that  a  traffic  manager  in  dealing  with  a  time 
bill  should  be  tied  up  with  all  these  restrictions. 
Takini:;  a  tr^in  running  between  two  ]Ktrticnlar 
points,  it  might  be  a  very  great  convenience. 
If  I  run  this  train  quickly  it  serves  999  people  in 
the  week  between  two  or  three  fixed  points; 
intervening  there  are  some  other  poinls  where 
the  odd  man  in  the  thousand  goes ;  if  I  am  to 
accommodate  that  man,  1  impose  an  inconvenience 
upon  999  others ;  if  I  do  not  accommodate  him 
I  lose  a  sovereign  on  that  train  in  duty ;  those 
are  the  alternatives.  They  do  not  always  pre- 
vail, but  they  do  very  often.  One  desires  to 
speak  with  the  greatest  respect,  of  course,  in 
these  matters,  but  I  think  that  the  railway  com- 
panies are  not  at  all  open  to  what  I  hear  sug- 
gested ;  that  is  to  say,  that  they  have  ^one  on 
extending  accommodation,  and  running  more 
workmen's  trains,  and  giving  more  facilities  with 
their  eyes  open  under  this  law,  and  that  they 
have  done  that  because  it  has  been  their  abso- 
lute interest.  I  can  only  say  that,  so  far  as 
I  am  concerned,  that  is  quite  a  fallacious  state- 
ment. I  have  believed  for  several  years  that 
the  injustice  of  the  continuance  of  this  passenger 
tax  would  be  recognised  by  Parliament.  I  have 
been  alive  to  the  enormous  inconvenience  which 
would  be  imposed  upon  the  working  people  by 
restricting  the  facilities  which  have  been  given 
to  them.  I  know  hundreds  of  working  men  who 
have  been  induced,  in  consequence  of  the 
facilities  which  we  have  afforded,  to  remove  their 
families,  and  to  commit  themselves  to  houses 
in  the  country,  and  there  they  are;  believine, 
as  I  do  believe,  that  we  shall  get  an  entire  re- 
mission of  this  duty,  or,  at  all  events,  a  consider- 
able modification  oiit(I  go  for  an  entire  remission, 
because  I  believe  it  is  just)^  I  have  gone  on 
for  years  saying,  "  Am  I  to  put  an  end  to  a  state 
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of  things  that  we  have  created,  and  to  withdraw 

the  facilities  to  recoup  myself,  or  am  I  to  wait 
for  a  year  or  two  in  order  that  representations 
may  be  made  to  Parliament,  and  that  Parliament 
may  be  induced  to  do  justice?"  I  have  no  notion 
that  the  fact  of  my  having  exhibited  that  for- 
bearance, and  gone  on  losing  money  in  the  hope 
that  Parliament  would  take  a  favourable  view, 
would  subject  me  to  the  anew  er :  "  You  have  done 
these  things,  but  you  have  done  them  for  vour 
own  interest :  why  do  you  come  here  and  ask  for 
a  remission  of  taxation,  when  you  have  accepted 
obligations  which  were  not  imposed  upon  yon  ?  ** 
That  is  how  the  public  would  gain  the  benefit, 
and  it  is  perrectly  certain  that  if  the  result 
the  effort  which  we  are  making,  and  which  we 
think  we  are  fairly  making,  to  have  this  matter 
reconsidered  is  unfavourable ;  if  we  are  left 
under  the  present  burden,  or  what  the  present 
burden  may  become,  because  it  is  really  5  per 
cent,  upon  all  our  receipts,  in  order  to  do  justice 
to  all  alike,  the  Inland  Revenue  Department 
must  impose  upon  all  alike  a  chaise,  and  the  duty 
in  every  case  where  the  law  is  not  strictly  oIh 
served,  and  in  our  case  it  will  involve  a  payment 
of  5  per  cent.  If  I  am  subject  to  that  payment 
of  between  10,000  /.  and  12,000  /.  a  year,  I  must 
at  once  proceed  to  see  how  I  can  pet  the  money. 
I  shall  get  it  out  of  the  public  in  some  shape  or 
another ;  I  cannot  get  it  in  money,  but  I  must 
get  it  in  some  other  shape.  Is  uat  a  state  of 
things  in  the  public  interest  ?  That  is  my  answer 
to  all  these  assertions. 

777.  You  have  a  word  or  two  to  say  about  the 
London,  Chatham,  and  Dover  Company,  I  think? 
— Yes ;  and  there  I  intend  to  avail  myself  of  the 
use  of  a  map  which  speaks  throuuh  the  eye  ;  the 
red  line  shows  the  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover 
Bailway,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  London, 
Chatham,  and  Dover  Railway  is  affected  by  the 
trams  and  omnibuses.  The  parti-coloured  lines 
represent  the  chief  highways  south  of  the  river, 
all  concentrating  to  London  Bridge  in  one  di- 
rection, and  to  Victoria  in  another,  and  to  Black- 
fHars.  Those  are  the  lines  of  omnibuses  from 
Blackheath,  Greenwich,  Peckham,  and  Dulwich ; 
in  all  these  districts  we  are  in  active  competition 
with  omnibuses,  which  in  like  manner  fix  our 
rates. 

Mr.  Samvda, 

778.  For  the  suburban  portion  ? — Yes.  Then 
we  come  to  the  river,  and  there  this  map  tells 

f)retty  much  the  same  story.  The  dotted  brown 
ine  indicates  the  stations  of  the  steamers ; 
there  are  !^hee^nes8  and  Gravesend  steamers; 
but  the  ones  which  compete  with  ub  most  severely 
are  the  Ramsgate  and  Margate  steamers.  The 
South  Eastern  Company  have  a  very  strong  case 
here,  because  they  are  on  the  river,  and  the 
whole  of  the  traffic  to  Greenwich  and  Woolwich, 
and  the  whole  way  down  as  far  as  Gravesend  is 
affected.  You  may  say  that  the  (Chatham  and 
Dover  are  too  far  off  to  be  affected ;  but  that  is 
not  so,  because  the  steamboat  fixes  the  fare  to 
Gravesend  and  Gravesend  fixes  the  fare  to  those 
points  on  our  line ;  so  that,  although  we  are 
some  considerable  distance  from  the  river,  the 
fares  all  the  way  from  London  are  affected  by 
the  river  competition  because  tbey  fix  the  fare 
for  the  South  Eastern,  and  the  South  Eastern 
fix  our  fare.  Then,  with  respect  to  Ramsgate 
and  Margate,  we  carry  a  very  la^e  amount  of 
n  4  excursion 
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excursion  traffic  in  the  summer  time. 


I  think 


«  May  1876.  last  year  we  carried  about  150,000  people,  and 
we  carried  them  at  a  rate  considerably  under  a 
peni^  a  mile.  When  a  man  soea  to  Bamsgate 
or  Margate  he  does  not  particiuarly  want  to  be- 
gin his  journey  at  Victoria  or  Ludgate  Hill  and 
stop  at  30  or  40  stations  all  the  way  to  Bams- 
^te  and  Margate ;  he  wants  to  go  quickly. 
The  penalty  which  we  pay  for  carrying  him  at 
express  speed  is  the  payment  of  the  duty  at  5  per 
cent. 

779.  On  the  one  hand  you  pay  that,  and  on  the 
other  hand  you  get  him  as  a  passenger  ? — Yes ;  the 
steamboats  to  Bamsgate  and  Margate,  which 
carried  last  year  about  80,000  passengers,  carry 
at  about  the  same  fares.  They  fix  our  fares  for 
that  traffic  and  ihej  pay  nothing.  That  is 
another  illustration  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
injustice  applies. 

Chairman. 

780.  It  is  open  to  this  observation  surely : 
that  at  the  time  the  railways  were  made  to  Mar- 
gate and  Bamsgate,  and  all  those  places,  the 
nulway  companies  knew  that  they  were  liable 
to  the  competition  of  these  steamers,  and  that  the 
steamers  did  not  pay  any  tax? — Of  course  the 
case  is  not  quite  so  strong  there,  but  the  general 
principle  remains  the  same  as  regards  uie  in- 
equality under  which  we  carry  on  the  competition. 
Is  it  in  the  interests  of  the  public  to  have  com- 
petitive means  of  conveyuice?  The  figures 
answer  that  question  in  the  affirmative,  because 
the  steamers  carried  many  more  passengers  than 
they  did  before  there  was  a  railway,  and  we  carry 
a  great  man^  more  than  the  steamers.  SrgOt 
the  competition  has  increased  the  convenience. 
Are  we  to  be  weighted  against  our  competitors  ? 
Is  that  just  ?  We  on  the  London,  Chatham,  and 
Dover  have  this  curious  case  :  a  train  must  leave 
Victoria  to  get  to  Heme .  Hill,  a  common  point 
on  the  south,  and  a  limb  of  the  same  train  must 
leave  Holbom  or  Moorgate-street  to  get  to  the 
same  point.  Those  two  portions  of  a  train  are 
joined  together  at  Heme  Hill,  and  then  they 
proceed  on  their  journey.  Now,  these  lines  are 
Metropolitan  lines,  with  a  great  number  of  sta- 
tions upon  them,  and  served  by  a  totally  different 
service  of  trains  from  the  main  line  trains.  But 
the  Inland  Revenue  Department  say  this :  "  If 
your  train  from  Heme  Hill  to  Chatham,  or  to 
Maidstone,  or  to  Bamsgate,  conforms  in  every 
particular  with  the  law ;  if  you  run  third-class 
carriages,  if  you  stop  at  every  station,  if  you 
charge  under  I  d.  &  mile,  nevertheless,  because 
you  do  not  stop  at  every  intermediate  station 
between  Ludgate  Hill  and  Heme  Hill  on  the 
one  hand,  and  Victoria  and  Heme  Hill  on  the 
other,  you  lose  the  benefit  of  your  duty  over  the 
whole  line." 

781.  That  is  the  North  London  case,  is  it  not  ? 
—  It  is  the  North  London  case,  only  it  is  a  much 
worse  case,  because  we  have  beyond  Heme  Hill 
practically  100  miles ;  75  miles  to  Bamsgate,  and 
somewhat  less  to  Dover  and  our  branches,  and 
we  lose  the  benefit  of  the  exemption  because  we 
do  not  subject  people  going  down  by  the  main 
line  to  the  inconvenience  of  stopping  at  all  the 
intermediate  stations,  those  stations  being  served 
by  an  entirely  different  service  of  trains. 

Mr.  Samuda. 

782.  You  would  use  that  as  an  argument, 
would  you  not,  more  for  a  commutation  of  the 


Mr.  Samuda — continued. 

duty  than  for  the  total  abolition  of  it? — I  should 
use  that  as  an  argument  for  enlarging  the  discre- 
tion of  the  Board  of  Trade. 

783.  I  understand  your  argument  to  be  that, 
if  you  had  your  tax  collected  on  a  more  favour- 
able or  different  basis,  even  though  there  was  no 
difference  of  amount  in  the  whole,  you  could  give 
the  public  greater  accommodation  ? — We  could 
give  them  much  greater  acconunodation. 

784.  And  I  think  I  gathered  that  this  would 
be  the  benefit  that  the  public  would  derive, 
because  it  would  be  impossible  to  fix  your  fares- 
with  reference  to  the  dutv  ? — In  a  good  many 
cases  it  would  be  imposnble,  but  in  many  cases^ 
it  would  be  quite  possible.  When  this  matter  is 
once  thoroughly  settied,  if  the  duty  is  to  be  con- 
tinued, we  stall  apply  our  ingenuity  to  see  how 
the  public  are  to  pay  it 

785.  Do  you  not  apply  your  ingenuity  now  t» 
see  how  you  can  ^et  the  greatest  sum  of  money 
out  of  the  pubhc? — We  do  not,  indeed.  We 
have  not  attempted  to  meet  this  enormous  in- 
crease of  duty  under  the  new  law,  though  some 
companies  have. 

786.  Probably  they  have  not  been  as  wise  as- 
you  have  ? — I  do  not  know. 

Sir  Harcourt  Johnstone. 

787.  Yon  have  been  limited  by  competition,  of 
course  ? — At  some  points  we  have,  but  there  are 
many  places  where  we  could  exact  the  duty. 

Mr.  Bruce.. 

788.  That  difficulty  which  you  mentioned  just 
now  about  the  through  trains  did  not  arise,  I 
think,  under  the  interpretation  of  the  law  that 
was  acted  upon  for  so  many  years  previously  to 
the  late  decision  ? — No,  I  cannot  illustrate  that 
better  than  by  this  very  case  of  the  Bamsgate 
and  Margate  traffic,  and  you  will  see  how  very 
hard  it  is  upon  us  there.  We  were  taxed  last 
year  upon  43,493  /.  of  traffic  from  London  to  the 
Kent  Coast,  chiefly  to  Bamsgate  and  Mai^ate, 
and  we  paid  2,251  /.,  the  steiimers  having  carried 
82,000  people  free  of  tax.  That  is  number  one. 
Number  two  is  this :  Under  the  old  interpreta- 
tion the  Board  of  Trade  recojpised  that  it  was 
in  the  interest  of  the  public,  in  accordance  with 
that  report,  to  allow  those  trains  to  run  all  the 
way  from  Herne  Hill  to  Faversham,  and  all  the 
way  from  Faversham  to  Bamsgate  and  Margate, 
wimout  stopping  at  any  intermediate  place,  and 
for  yeara  we  were  entirely  exempt  upon  that 
traffic.  The  new  interpretation  involves  the 
necessity  of  paying,  unless  you  stop  the  train  at 
every  station. 

789.  I  suppose  your  interpretation  of  the  Act 
previously  to  this  decision,  was  that  the  Act  itself 
compelled  you  to  carry  passengers  sX\d.A  mile, 
and  to  run  one  train  stoppng  at  every  station ; 
but  that  very  train  that  you  ran  at  the  same  rate 
of  fare  whicn  was  not  a  stopping  train,  was  an 
additional  advantage  to  the  tnird-class  passenger, 
and  was  therefore  entitled  to  the  remission  as 
well  as  much  as  the  original  Parliamentary  train ; 
was  not  that  the  interpretation  upon  which  the 
companies  acted  in  that  matter  ?— That  was  the 
interpretation  which  was  acted  upon  for  23  or  25 
years  without  any  question,  and  I  contend  that 
It  was  the  intention  of  Parliament. 

Chairman, 

790.  Beferring  to  the  resolution  with  which 
you  started  ? — Yes. 

791.  It 
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Sir  Harcourt  Johnstone. 

791.  It  was  not  unreasonable^  I  jffesame,  to 
suppose  that  even  the  third-class  passengers  might 
be  very  much  benefited  hj  having  lime  in  hand 
not  spent  upon  stopping  at  all  the  stations  ? — I 
cannot  conceive  anythine:  more  likely  to  defeat 
the  real  intention  of  Parliament  than  to  immee 
upon  those  people  the  necesuty  of  stopping.  Wo 
have  got  a  villiue  which  has  been  started  by 
effort,  partly  philanthropic  and  partly  business, 
at  Sydenham  for  workmen.  We  take  those 
men  down  by  some  trains  which  run,  only 
stopping  once,  between  London  and  Sydenham 
when  they  are  going  home  at  night.  It  is  very 
hard  to  impose  upon  us  the  obligation  to  pay  the 
duty  or  to  stop  those  men  at  every  station.  That 
is  not  what  Parliament  meant  when  they  said 
that  the  Board  of  Trade  were  to  have  a  discre- 
tionary power  of  dispensing  and  of  allowing 
alternate  arrangements  which  should  appear  to 
be  better  calculated  to  promote  the  public  con* 
venieuce  on  any  particular  nulway.  It  is  this 
technical  narrowin<;  of  the  spirit  of  the  Act  of 
Parliament  which  has  led  to  this  mischief,  always 
apart  from  the  general  principle  of  the  iniquity 
ol  the  tax. 

Mr.  Bruce. 

792.  The  Board  of  Trade  always  met  you  with 
liberality  and  fairness  in  that  matter,  did  they 
not? — The  Board  of  Trade  attached  very  great 
importance  to  this  minimum  requirement.  The 
arguments  used  here  by  Mr.  Melvill,  and  adduced 
by  Lord  Gums  in  his  judgment,  pointed  to  this, 
that  the  Board  of  Trade,  if  they  had  a  discre- 
tionary power  of  abolishing  the  stoppage,  would 
be  defeatintr  the  intention  of  the  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment ;  but  they  have  no  power  at  all  of  abolishing 
the  stoppage  in  respect  to  the  minimum  of  one 
train.  How  that  could  have  escaped  Lord 
Cairns  I  cannot  conceive.  The  obligation  upon 
the  Board  of  Trade  was  to  indst  upon  one  toam ; 
and  therefore  to  assume  that  by  extending  the 
facilities  to  other  trains  could  be  defeating  the 
object  of  the  Act  of  Parliament,  seems  to'  be  a 
little  absurd. 

Mr.  Samuda, 

793.  That  was  the  view,  I  think,  of  Lord 
Chelmsford  ? — It  was. 

Mr.  Bruce* 

794.  I  think  there  were  very  great  differences 
of  opinion  between  the  noble  Lords  in  their 
judgments,  and  the  reasons  that  they  gave  for 
their  judgments? — Upon  this  essential  principle 
of  the  stoppage  of  the  trains  the  Judges  gave  one 
reason  why  it  should  be  against  the  companies, 
and  a  very  odd  reason,  which  was  this :  that  the 
exemption  to  stop  could  <»ily  be  interpreted  to 
mean  an  exemption  to  stop  a  train  at  stations 
which  were  in  the  nature  of  private  stations, 
erections  upon  gentiemen's  property.  I  took  the 
trouble  to  try  to  ascertain  whether  at  the  time 
this  Report  was  written  there  were  any  such 
things,  and  I  could  not  find  that  there  were  more 
than  two  in  all  England.  It  is  hardly  to  be  sup- 
pcued  that  the  knowledge  was  present  to  the 
minds  of  this  Committee  that  there  were  any 
such  stations.  That  was  the  reason  given  by  the 
Judges.  Then,  when  they  went  up  to  appeal, 
Lord  Cairns  held  that,  if  the  Board  of  Traae  had 
the  power  to  dispense  with  tiie  stopping,  it  would 
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defeat  the  intention  of  Parliament ;  but  he  seems  ^'  ^' 
to  have  forgotten  that  the  intention  of  Parlia^     li^~~8  6 
ment  is  that  a  minimum  of  one  train  shall  comply  '  ^  * 

with  certain  conditions.  Mr.  Farrer,  or  rather 
the  Board  of  Trade,  in  their  own  case,  stated  that 
they  looked  upon  the  other  trains  as  additional 
accommodation  rendered  by  the  rulway  com- 
panies in  their  own  interests,  and  in  the  interests 
of  the  public ;  and  having  insisted,  as  they  did 
insist  in  every  case,  that  there  should  be  at  least 
one  train  conforming  to  the  condition  of  stopping 
at  every  station,  they  save  the  exemption  in  the 
case  of  other  trains  which  were  in  the  nature  of 
additional  trains.  That  is  the  whole  thing.  That 
is  liow  the  thing  arose,  and  that  is  how  it  went 
un  for  years ;  and  it  is  only  by  this  straining  of  a 
strictly  technical  legal  interpretation  of  some 
words  imported  into  the  thing  that  it  arises 
now. 

Mr.  Samuda. 

795.  They  do  rely  upon  the  words  in  the  Act? 
— ^Yea. 

Mr.  Bruce. 

796.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  in  a  good  many  of 
the  English  railways  (you  know  them  all  very 
well)  a  perfectly  literal  compliance  with  the  Act 
would  be  a  practical  impossibility  ? — I  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  upon  the  Metropolitan 
District  Railway  it  would  be  perfectly  impossible 
to  comply  literally  with  it. 

797.  Take  such  a  case  as  this :  on  the  London 
and  North  Weatem  Railway,  for  instance,  if 
they  were  to  start  a  train  from  Euston  to  run 
through  to  Carlisle,  stopping  at  every  station, 
and  that  was  the  only  train  for  the  cheap  fares, 
it  would  be  practically  useless,  would  it  not,  be- 
cause they  would  take  about  two  days  to  get 
there  ? — First  of  all,  you  would  never  get  there. 
The  traffic  under  this  encouragement  has  grown 
enormously.  The  railway  companies  believed 
that  they  were  serving  both  their  own  interests 
and  the  interests  of  the  public  by  the  intei^)reta- 
tion  put  upon  this  resolution,  and  the  Board  of 
Trade  concurred  in  it  for  a  number  of  years.  I 
believe  Mr.  Gladstone  said  that,  at  the  time  this 
Act  was  passed  it  was  never  contemplated  that 
when  a  Liverpool  sailor  came  into  the  Thames 
and  was  discharged  from  his  ship  he  was  to  go 
posting  off  down  to  I^iverpool  by  a  cheap  trun  to 
get  another  ship ;  but  that  is  the  state  of  ^ings 
which  has  arisen.  The  very  thing  which  political 
economists  are  always  crying  out  for,  namely,  the 
means  of  moving  the  working  classes  from  points 
where  they  are  not  wanted  to  points  where  they 
are  wanted,  has  been  carried  out  by  means  of 
these  exemptions;  and  now  you  are  going  to 
stop  them.  We  are  only  bound  to  carry  in  a 
tram  as  many  people  as  tliere  is  reaeonabfe  con- 
venience for ;  havine  created  a  necessity  by  con- 
cessions of  this  sort  lor  three  trains,  we  have  got 
people  enough  to  carr^  for  three  trains.  Are 
we,  under  a  more  strict  interpretation  of  the 
law,  and  loooking  after  our  own  interests  to 
say,  "  Very  well,  we  will  run  one  train."  What 
is  to  become  of  those  people  ?  And  so  it  is  on 
the  London  and  North  Western  Railway,  and 
so  it  is  everywhere.  It  would  be  imprac- 
ticable as  a  mechanical  thing,  and  it  would  be 
intolerable  on  these  people  as  a  matt»  of  con- 
Tenience. 

I  798.  The 
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798.  The  pablic  hare  shown  how  Uttk  die 
3  tfayjB76.  techmc^i^  eerres  them  hy  uung  those  trains 

which  stop  periiapB  three  or  four  times  in  100 
miles,  have  they  not?— Yes. 

Mr.  4iruee. 

799.  I  presume  that  the  discretion  given  to  the 
Board  of  Trade,  in  your  opinion,  was  to  enable 
them  to  ueal  with  these  changing  circumstances? 
— Yes,  there  is  no  doubt  about  it.  There  is  no 
doubt  whatever  that  the  Board  of  Trade  were 
intended  to  have  a  discretion  to  consider  the  effect 
of  these  things  in  the  interest  of  the  public. 

Mr.  Arthur  Peel 

800.  With  reference  to  the  assertion  which 
Tou  very  positively  made,  and  which  you  very 
fordbly  illustrated,  that  it  was  a  mere  doimera  to 
suppose  that  there  was  such  a  thing  as  railway 
monopoly,  I  asked  you  whether  there  were  not 
towns  which  had  only  one  line  running  to  them, 
and  whether  you  had  ever  heard  of  complaints 
being  made,  and  I  understood  yoii  to  saj  that 
you  never  heard  of  such  a  thing?— No,  I  think 
what  I  really  said  was  tiiat,  of  coarse,  there  would 
be  complaints. 

801.  But  I  understood  you  to  say  that  there 
were  very  few  towns  which  had  only  one  line 
running  to  them  ?— I  think  very  few  important 
towns. 

802.  Do  you  agree  with  this  view,  that  the 
railway  companies  in  this  country  are  becoming 
fewer  nnd  fewer  from  the  process  of  absorption 
and  am.ilaamation  ? — I  do. 

803.  And  that  the  possible  result  before  a 
great  many  years  are  over,  may  be  that  we  may 
come  to  very  few  companies  ? — I  think  that  that 
will  arise. 

804.  And  that  ultimately  it  is  possible  that 
there  miiiht  be  one  vast  company  ? — When  the 
State  tai:es  them,  perhaps. 

805.  I  mean  before  the  State  takes  them  ? — 
I  do  not  think  you  will  have  one  conipany. 

806.  Do  you  ajiree  with  Captain  Tyler  when 
he  says  that  the  time  will  come  when  there  will 
be  very  few  companies  left  in  the  country ;  and 
that  the  fewer  the  cumpanies,  the  more  equal 
they  are,  and  the  less  prospect  any  one  company- 
has  of  setting  any  further  advantage  over  the 
others,  the  more  readily  will  they  all  combine 
and  become  one  large  monopoly  ?  The  whole 
of  your  argument  has  been  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  railway  monopoly,  and  that  the  tax 
has  never  been  imposed  with  that  idea  ? — Yes. 

807.  Do  you  i^ee  with  Captain  Tyler  that 
whatever  may  have  been  the  state  of  things  in 
the  past,  we  are  now  going  through  a  state  of 
things,  and  coming  to  a  state  of  things  when 
that  monopoly  may  exist  ? — No  ;  I  do  not  agree 
with  that  as  a  consequence;  I  believe  that  great 
interests  both  of  the  public  and  of  the  railway 
shareholders  may  be  served  by  a  combination  of 
machinery  for  effecting  the  service  of  the  country 
more  efficiently  under  one  company  than  under 
several  companies ;  but  1  do  not  believe  that  the 
result  pointed  out  by  Captain  Tyler  is  to  be 
dreaded,  that  is  to  sa^,  that  ^ou  are  to  have  an 
irresponsible  corporation  dealmg  exactly  as  diey 
like  with  the  interests  of  the  country. 

808.  You  may  not  have  an  irresponsible  cor- 
poration, but  do  you  agree  with  him  that  we  are 
Umitin^  the  numbers  of  those  who  have  the  right 
of  carrying  traffic? — Yes,  I  tiiink  you  are. 
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809.  And  therefore  in  that  sense  it  is  a  mo- 
nopoly ?— I  think  so. 

810.  That  would  apply  to  the  metropolis,  & 
fortiori^  would  it  not? — I  think  that  iwlwm 
will  probably  be,  so  to  speak,  Mnal|^ated  in 
oerftun  districts. 

811.  Would  yon  agree  with  the  view  that  what 
applies  to  the  country  generally  would  apply  with 
greater  force  to  the  metropolis ;  and  that  if  yoa 
are  in  possession  of  a  district  of  London  yon 
practically  oust  anybody  else  from  the  railway? 
— From  the  railway  we  nuKht ;  but  as  rot^aids 
the  conduct  of  the  traffic  in  tiie  metropolis,  I 
look  upon  anything  like  a  ntilway  monopoly  as 
quite  mipossible. 

812.  Because  you  think  the  omnibus  and  river 
traffic  will  alwa^rs  keep  them  straight? — They 
must  always  be  in  oompetition ;  they  live  now, 
and  railways  eannnt  live,  and  the  necessity  is 
ever  growing ;  the  railways  are  on  fixed  lines  of 
road,  whereas  the  omsiibuies  can  vary  their  lises 
of  road  with  the  necessities  of  the  population. 
And  upon  the  subject  of  monopoly,  I  tibink  it 
would  not  be  unsmtd^e  to  z^er  for  a  moment 
to  the  Third  Report  of  the  Committee,  who  re- 
commended  these  exemptions ;  they  had  a  word 
or  two  to  say  about  monopoly ;  they  say :  "  It 
would,  however,  aoocvding  to  the  judgment  of 
the  Committee,  be  a  narrow  and  unwise  estimate 
of  the  public  interests  in  this  matter  which  shonid 
regard  them  exclusively  as  opposed  to  or  even 
as  distinct  from  those  of  the  nulway  companies; 
it  is  manifestly  of  great  national  importance  to 
give  countenance  and  lud  to  the  investment  of 
capital  in  domestic  improvements  ;  and  the  veay 
complaint  of  monopcdy  which  is  urged  against 
railway  companies  is  an  indicati(»  and  a  measure 
of  the  increased  accommodation  to  the  traffic  of 
the  country  which  they  have  afforded,  inasmooh 
as  it  has  not  been  so  much  by  foroe  of  statatcury 
enactments  granting  to  them  apecial  privileges, 
as  by  superior  cheapness,  secun^,  and  rapidity 
of  travelling,  that  their  command  of  the  mter- 
course  of  their  districts  has  been  acquired  ;  and 
the  Committee  doubt  whether  the  establishment 
of  railways  in  this  country  does  not  afford  a 
more  remarkable  instance  than  can  be  cited  from 
any  amdoeous  subject-matter  of  immense  and 
certun  and  almost  uniform  benefit  to  the  public, 
combined  wilb  a  very  moderate  standard  of 
average  remuneration  to  the  projectors."  That 
is  the  opinion  of  that  Committee  in  1844  with 
regard  to  monopoly,  and  the  reasons  have  not 
been  materially  altered  since. 

813.  You  asked  yourself  two  questions ;  yoa 
said,  what  was  tlie  tax  for?  which  you  have 
answered  very  fully  to  the  effect  that  it  was  not 
in  consequence  of  the  monopoly ;  and  the  sectmd 
question  which  yon  adced  I  do  not  think  you 
answered,  or  not  in  so  many  wwds,  and  that  is, 
what  was  ih»  exemption  for?  What  is  yonr 
view  of  what  the  exemption  was  for  ? — The  ex- 
emption was  first  of  all  in  exchange  for  a  posi- 
tive obligation  laid  upon  the  railway  companiee, 
that  is  to  say,  to  run  one  train  for  the  working 
peo^e  (*'  the  poorer  class,"  I  think  the  expression 
Db)  man  end  to  end  of  their  railway  in  each  day  ; 
and  the  exemption  was  further  to  encoura^  Uie 
railway  companies ;  in  fact,  to  afford  a  kind  of 
premium  upon  their  extension  of  aooommodation 
to  that  particular  class  of  the  public. 

814.  Bat  you  regard  a  {neminm  upon  any  land 
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of  traffic  as  a  bad  tlung  in  prizieiple,  do  yoa  not? 
— In  some  sense  I  iwree  with  Mr.  Gladstone 
that  an  exemption  is  a  oad  thing ;  but  an  unjust 
tax  is  a  still  worse  thing. 

815.  How  do  you  think  that  the  Board  of 
Trade  ought  to  have  exercised  its  diseretioiiuy 
power ;  ror  instance,  in  yonr  oase  how  far  would 
you  have  ^e  Board  of  Trade  exercise  its  discre- 
tionary power  in  regard  to  your  railway ;  would 
you  have  been  entirely  exempted  from  any  kind 
of  duty  ? — Not  at  all.  The  exemption  only  goes 
to  all  traffic  carried  at  or  under  a  peony  a  mile. 

816.  But  the  burden  of  your  argument  has 
been  that  your  first,  second,  and  third  class  trains 

3 at  every  station,  and  are  so  cheap  that  they 
y  give  the  public  the  facilities  which  the 
Cheap  Trains  Act  would  have  given  ? — Yes. 

817.  And  therefore  that  the  proper  exercise 
of  the  power  by  the  Board  of  Trade  would  have 
been  for  them  to  have  said :  "  The  Metropolitan 
District  Company  give  such  facilities  to  the  pub- 
lie  that  we  will  exempt  them  from  the  tax  alto- 
gether **  ? — That  would  have  been  so. 

818.  And  the  result  would  have  been  that  the 
exemption  would  have  entirely  done  away  with 
the  tax  ?— The  Board  of  Trade,  taking  that  view, 
would  have  said,  "  No,  we  are  not  going  to  give 
any  exemptious."  I  think  Mr.  Melviirs  view 
was  that  the  self-interest  of  the  rulway  oom- 
panies  has  induced  them  to  do  what  Parliament 
Mmght  to  induce  them  to  do,  and  that  that  being 
flo  &re  is  no  further  neceauty  to  pve  them  the 
inducement,  that  is  to  say  to  give  them  exemp- 
tion. 

819.  But  if  the  Board  of  Trade  had  been  satis- 
fied that  you  gave  equivalent  facilities  to  the 
public  and  to  the  working  class,  the  result  would 
have  been  that  yon  would  have  paid  no  tax  at 
all? — Yes,  that  wenld  have  been  the  result. 

820.  Do  yon  think  that  it  is  a  proper  exercise 
of  the  discretionary  power  of  the  department  to 
entirely  release  a  powerful  railway  company 
from  a  tax  ? — Yes,  certainly,  if  the  discretion  is 
wiUiin  the  power  granted  by  Parliament.  The 
Board  of  Trade  are  very  good  judties  of  whether 
a  company  in  doing  something  to  entitle  them  to 
exempfjon  do  what  Parliament  intended  them  to 
do,  and,  therefore,  if  the  inducement  was  that 
we  should  carry  the  populace  at  a  penny  a  mile 
with  those  conveniences,  and  if  we  do  it  as  a 
matter  of  general  business  every  day,  the  Board 
<^  Trade  would  have  been  perfectly  justified  in 
saying :  "  Well,  you  are  only  bound  to  do  it  by 
one  train,  but  you  do  it  by  all,  and  we  exempt 

you." 

821.  But  I  understood  that  the  exemption 
was,  in  the  first  instance,  only  for  one  train  each 
way  ? — As  a  minimum,  and  one  train  each  way 
on  conditions,  and  then  the  inducement  and  the 
discretionary  power  went  a  good  deal  further, 
because  the  common  sense  reading  of  the  resolu- 
tion is  this :  You  people  shall  do  a  particular 
thini;  once  a  da^,  and  we  will  give  you  an  in- 
ducement for  doing  it  more  than  once  a  day,  and 
doing  it  in  a  manner  which  is  more  favourable 
to  the  public  convenience  than  the  terms  imposed 
upon  you  in  respect  of  the  obligation  of  one  train 
a  day.  That  is  what  the  Board  of  Trade  did. 
You  cannot  have  a  bettpr  case  than  my  Banu- 
gate  and  Margate  case.  The  Board  of  Trade 
said  reasonably  and  naturally,  Why  do  you  want 
to  keep  these  500  people  in  a  train  stopping  at 
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out  of  London,  in  order  to  comply  with  the  tedb- 
nical  language  of  an  Act  of  Parliunent?  Their 
convenience  and  interest  is  a  le^timate  thing 
for  the  Board  of  Trade  to  recognise,  and  they 
exercise  their  discretion  and  exempt  you  from 
duty ;  but  there  was  one  thing  about  which  they 
have  no  discretion,  and  that  was  the  penny ;  that 
was  the  factor.  They  raid,  If  you  do  a  certain 
thing  at  a  penny,  and  if  you  do  it  under  specific 
conmtions  as  regards  one  train,  we  will  modify 
those  conditions  in  the  public  interest  as  respects 
other  trains,  additionsi  traiu,  and  you  shall 
have  the  premium  for  domg  it  by  those  traiiw,  if 
you  do  it  for  the  p^iny. 

822.  Is  it  a  fact  that  your  strong  view  in  favour 
of  the  extension  of  the  exemptions  is  based  upon 
your  strong  antipathy  to  the  tax  altogether  ? — I 
think  that  the  tax  is  most  unjust  under  the  altered 
circiunstances. 

823.  But  allowing  the  tax  to  be  just  in  the 
first  instance,  do  you  or  do  you  not  think  that 
the  exemption  is  a  bad  thing  in  itself? — I  think 
that  the  exemption  is  good  in  itself;  I  quite 
agree  with  Mr.  Melvill  that  the  existence  of  the 
exemption  has  induced  the  railway  companies  to 
do  things  which  they  would  not  otherwise  have 
done. 

824.  Do  yon  think  that  it  Is  necessary  now  to 
keep  up  that  exemption  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
serving facilities  for  the  working  classes  ? — If  I 
could  conceive  anything  so  improbable  as  that  so 
unjust  a  tax  could  be  continued  for  a  length  of 
time,  on  the  ground  of  Mr.  MelvilPs  reasoning, 
that  there  being  a  tax  there  may  be  an  exemp- 
tion, the  exemption  being  used  under  authority 
as  an  inducement  to  alter  the  conditions  of  the 
service  from  time  to  time  as  dronmstances  may 
require,  and  as  the  public  department  may  allow, 
I  should  say  that  it  might  be  kept  up. 

825.  Do  you  think  that  there  is  not  a  suffi- 
cient security  in  the  present  state  of  things  for 
railway  companies  giving  facilities  to  the  working 
classes,  and  that  it  needs  some  legislative  restric- 
tion upon  them  to  give  those  &ciTities  ? — I  think 
that  railway  companies  will  show  a  disposition  in 
the  future,  as  they  have  done  in  the  past,  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  time;  but  if  you  ask  me 
whether  I  think  that  they  will  extend,  for 
instance,  Ihe  working-class  acc(Hnmodation,  I  say 
no,  I  do  not  think  they  will  unless  they  get  some 
equivalent. 

826.  For  instance,  with  regard  to  that  philan- 
thropic town  which  you  stated  had  been  erected 
at  Sydenham,  you  do  not  think  that  you  would 
give  facilities  to  the  workup  class  to  go  to  and 
fro  between  Sydenham  and  £ottdon,  unless  you 
were  compelled  to  do  so  ? — I  am  not  compelled  to 
do  it  at  all ;  if  Parliament  compelled  me  I  must 
do  it. 

827.  But  without  Parliament  compelling  you, 
your  interest  would  not  induce  you  to  take  those 
•people  ? — It  would  not  induce  me  to  take  those 
people,  under  the  existing  terms;  I  should  at 
once  add  the  tax  or  diminish  the  accommodation. 

828.  When  you  said  that  one  of  the  effects  of 
the  existing  system  was  that  it  discouraged  return 
and  season  tickets,  I  suppose  that  discouragement 
acts  not  against  the  working  classes,  but  against 
the  better^to-do  classes? — Itactaaguost  diecon- 
venienee  of  all  classes ;  the  annoyance  of  booking 
twice  a  day  is  very  great. 

I  2 
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S,  Forbes.  339^  t^e  working  classes  take  season 
MaT  1876  — ^**»  *^®y  have  daily  tickets.    It  is  one 

^  of  our  practi(»il  difficulties  on  our  Metropolitan 
railways.  I  am  sure  any  honourable  Member 
who  Ims  been  at  any  of  the  District  stations  at  a 
crowded  period  of  the  day  must  have  seen  the 

Ct  inconvenience  arising  from  the  nec^ity  of 
:ing  each  time.  The  remedy  for  that  incon- 
venience  is  the  giving  of  a  periodical  ticket ;  but 
it  seems  very  hard  to  couple  that  concession  of  a 
convenience  with  an  obhgation  to  pay  a  tax 
upon  it. 

830.  That  discouragement  would  apply  rather 
to  the  general  public  than  to  the  working  classes 
specifically,  would  it  not  ? — The  fact  is,  that  the 
general  public  is  made  up  very  largely  of  the 
working  classes ;  for  instance,  upon  the  London, 
Chatham,  and  Dover  Railway  nearly  80  per  cent 
of  the  whole  traffic  is  third  class. 

831.  You  say  that  you  will  get  the  duty  in 
some  way  or  another  out  of  the  public  ? — I  think 
that  we  shall  be  driven  to  do  it 

832.  Do  you  not  think  that  if  the  remission  of 
the  duty  came  to  psss  you  would  get  that  out  of 
the  public  ? — Not  wholly  in  money.  We  should 
certainly  make  concessions  to  the  public ;  for 
instance,  it  would  at  once  go  off  the  season  tickets. 
It  has  been  avowedly  put  on  by  some  of  the  com- 
panies. They  have  said,  "  Very  well,  all  right ; 
we  do  not  want  to  do  this  thing,  but  if  yoii  insist 
npon  our  paying  the  duty  we  will  charge  it  to 
the  public."  Of  course  if  the  duty  is  remitted 
there  will  be  no  duty  taken. 

833.  You  think  that  if  the  duty  were  remitted 
you  would  ^ve  equivalent  facilities  to  the  pub- 
lie  ?• — I  think  so ;  I  think  that  all  this  necessity 
for  building  your  or^nisation  of  traffic  arrange- 
ment on  tne  remission  would  cease.  For  in- 
stance, why  should  I  keep  my  poor  Penge  me- 
chanics hanging  about  the  railway,  stopping  at 
every  station,  when  I  can  run  them  down,  to  their 
very  great  convenience,  and  to  my  very 
convenience,  in  an  hour?  But  the  convenience 
to  me  is  not  so  great  that  I  can  affi^rd  to  pay 
5  per  cent  upon  it. 

834.  Is  not  the  number  of  the  working  classes 
sufficient  to  remunerate  you  ? — The  numbers  are 
very  large,  but  the  difference  of  5  per  cent  upon 
tiie  net  profits  derived  from  that  is  a  very  con- 
siderable sum.  I  doubt  whether  the  duty  is  not 
the  whole  of  the  profit  upon  that  particular  class 
of  people.  I  would  say  broadly,  in  answer  to  the 
honourable  Member,  that  I  believe  the  amount 
of  the  duty  is  totally  insignificant  in  comparison 
with  the  inconvenience  wnich  it  infiicts  upon  the 
public  themselves,  leaving  the  rulway  companies 
entirely  out  of  the  question. 

Mr.  M*Lagan, 

835.  You  have  told  us  of  the  great  inconveni- 
ence which  arises  from  the  present  law,  and  par- 
ticularly with  regard  to  season  tickets  and  return 
tickets.  Supposing  that  the  duty  were  abolished 
and  that  you  got  the  exemption,  would  not  that 
inconvenience  still  continue  ? — I  think  that  if  the 
exemption  were  granted  upon  return  tickets  there 
would  be  an  inducement  largely  to  increase  them  ; 
and,  with.the  increase  of  return  tickets,  the  par- 
ticular evil  which  I  have  pointed  out  would 
Benenbly  diminish. 

836.  But  you  would  still  require  to  keep  sepa- 
rate accoimts,  to  let  the  Board  of  Trade  see  that 
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yon  were  carrying  out  the  instructions  issued  by 
them,  would  you  not  ? — Yes,  that  is  one  of  the 
great  inconveulences  of  the  duty ;  the  elaborate 
accounts  and  analysis  of  the  traffic  which  we  have 
to  prepare  become  a  business.  I  made  use  of 
the  expression  a  little  earlier  (you  will  be  kind 
enough  to  take  it  with  the  usual  qualification), 
that  the  present  law  was  rather  an  inducement 
to  evasion ;  if,  for  instance,  one  particular  com- 
pany has  an  accountant  with  an  elastic  conscience, 
then  I  defy  the  Board  of  Trade  or  the  Boud  of 
Inland  Revenue  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  whether . 
he  is  accounting  correctly  or  not,  without  such 
a  machinery  as  would  absorb  all  the  duty. 

837.  Can  you  put  any  sort  of  money  value  on 
the  inconvenience  to  the  railway  companies  of 
keeping  their  accounts,  on  account  of  the  pas- 
senger duty  ? — It  does  add  considerably  to  their 
work ;  but,  inasmuch  as  they  must  keep  volumi- 
nous accounts,  and  have  a  very  heavy  stafi^,  the 
per-centage  of  increase  upon  that  cost  is  not  very 
great  There  is  a  great  deal  of  labour,  but  the 
cost  is  not  very  great  But  if  the  Inland  Revenue 
are  to  check  those  accounts,  which  is  the  only 
substantial  method,  they  must  go  over  the  same 
ground  travelled  over  by  the  railway  for  lots  of 
other  purposes;  they  would  have  to  keep  an 
establishment  for  the  analysis  of  the  accounts 
almost  as  great  as  the  establishment  for  making 
the  accounts  in  the  first  instance. 

838.  Do  the  Inland  Revenue  ever  check  the 
accounts? — Yes,  they  check  them  in  a  sort  of 
way ;  they  have  a  very  competent  gentleman, 
Mr.  Rickman,  who  has  obtained  great  knowledge 
of  railway  accounts,  and  from  time  to  time  he 
comes,  and  with  great  care  wades  through  the 
figures  of  a  particular  period.  That  is  the  sort 
of  duty  which  is  done  at  intervals  extending  to 
a  day's  accounts,  or  a  week's  accounts,  or  a 
month's  accounts ;  but  the  Inland  Revenue  must, 
as  a  matter  of  practical  necessi^,  depend  upon 
the  declaration  of  the  railway  companies  Hiem- 
selves. 

839.  They  must  take  for  granted  whatever 
the  railway  companies  say  ? — They  must. 

840.  However  inaccurate  and  dishonest  their 
accounts  may  be  ? — Yes,  assuming  that  a  rulway 
company  could  be  guilty  of  inaccuracy  and  dis- 
honesty. 

841.  I  think  that  you  told  us  that  it  led  to 

evasion  ? — Well,  we  are  but  mortal  men. 

842.  With  regard  to  the  question  of  monopoly, 
is  it  not  the  fact  that  when  any  railway  starts  in 
a  district,  carriages  and  carriers  are  knocked  off 
the  road,  and  almost  the  whole  of  the  tr^c  is 
carried  by  the  railway  company  ? — I  think  that 
may  be  taken  to  be  true  of  the  more  inlying  dis- 
teicts. 

843.  And  the  railway  companies  have  the 
power  of  making  rates,  and  also  of  saying  what 
particular  goods  they  shall  carry ;  is  not  that  a 
monopoly  of  itself? — In  the  presence  of  the  tri- 
bunal which  has  been  erected  by  Parliament  to 
look  after  the  railway  companies,  and  who 
are  rapidly  becoming,  I  am  glad  to  find,  rail- 
way managers,  and  beginning  to  have  some 
sense  of  the  difficulty  of  the  whole  question,  I 
do  not  think  that  there  is  any  serious  danger  of 
that ;  railway  carriers  are  so  far  different  from 
other  carriers,  that  they  are  subject  to  the  law. 
If  you  get  a  packet  of  goods  or  a  parcel  from  a 
nulway  company,  that  company  is  subject  to  a 

regulation 
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regulation  of  the  chaise,  whereas  a  carrier  can 
charge  ^on  exactly  what  he  likes;  therefore, 
with  tiieir  maximum,  a  railway  company  is  power- 
less, and  jou  have  got  a  tribunal  which  ad- 
minieters  justice  now  both  fairly  and  promptly.  , 

844.  But  is  not  the  very  appointment  of  that 
tribunal  of  itself  an  evidence  that  railway 
ccnnpanies  are  a  monopoly  ? — I  do  not  think  that 
it  is.  I  think  that  it  shows  that  a  very  powerful 
corporation,  with  a  certain  privilege  in  the 
country,  may  want  looking  after ;  and  1  will  un- 
dertake to  say,  having  followed  pretty  minutely 
the  cases  brought  berore  the  Railway  Commis- 
sionersj  that  more  of  them  have  been  acts  of  omis- 
mon  or  oversight  than  acts  of  perpeti-ation  of 
wrong. 

845.  But  you  think  that  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary that  there  should  be  an  appointment  of 
such  a  Board  to  control  the  action  of  railway 
ocnnpames? — Yes,  within  reasonable  limits;  I 
lliink  so. 

846.  Seeing  that  they  are  monopolists  ?— Are 
they  monopolists?  This  Keport  does  not  say  so. 
I  am  bound  to  admit  that  a  railway  is  so  superior 
to  every  other  means  of  conveyance  in  internal 
districts  ;  it  is  so  much  cheaper,  the  celerity  is  so 
much  greater,  and  the  whole  business  is  so  much 
better  done,  that  in  that  sense  they  become  mo- 
nopolists ;  but  if  you  take  the  length  and  breadth 
a£  the  land  you  will  find  an  enormous  business 
going  on  now  by  means  of  carriers.  On  our 
railway,  for  instance,  the  London,  Chatham,  and 
Dover  Railway,  I  hardly  know  any  towns  of  any 
importance  that  are  not  locally  served  by  local 
carriers.  We  have  carriers  from  London  to 
Beckenham,  and  although  I  am  the  Chairman  of 
the  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover  Company,  and 
may  be  supposed  to  have  a  lively  interest  in  pro- 
moting the  well-being  of  that  concern,  it  is  a 
very  odd  thing  that  whenever  I  have  any  goods 
to  send  from  London  to  my  house,  I  always  send 
them  by  carrier.  So  at  Maidstone,  Canterbury, 
Chatham,  Faversham,  and  so  on;  there  is  an 
enormous  organisation  of  carriers  all  over  the 
country  even  now,  and  the  railways  cannot  touch 
them. 

847.  Have  they  not  arisen  of  late  ? — No,  they 
have  never  been  disturbed.  The  railway  com- 
panies, with  all  their  power,  have  never  been  able 
to  disturb  Fickford  &  Company,  and  Chaplin  & 
Home.  All  the  great  carriers  throughout  £n^ 
land  are  more  powerful  than  they  ever  were. 

Mr.  Samuda. 

848.  They  do  their  busings  better  than  you 
do,  I  suppose  ? — I  cannot  admit  that,  except  in 
very  general  terms.  It  is  more  a  specialty  with 
them ;  they  will  do  more  for  the  public.  Upon 
the  question  of  monopoly  in  that  Amalgamation 
Committee  (if  you  think  it  worth  while  to  read 
it,  it  is  very  interesting),  ycu  will  find  there  that 
a  competent  witness  stated  that  53  per  cent,  of 
the  ^eat  centres  in  England  were  open  to  com- 
petition by  sea  at  very  low  rates;  1  think  that 
that  monopoly  theory  has  been  somewhat 
strained. 

Mr.  JkPLagan. 

849.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  a  great  part  of  the 
means  of  sea  carriage  belongs  also  to  the  railway 
c<nnpauie8  ? — Oh  dear  no,  a  very  small  part. 

850.  But  it  is  being  increased  every  day,  is  it 
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not? — No,  I  think  not,  substantially ;  I  know  some- 
thing about  that,  because,  oddly  enough,  I  once 
managed  a  railway  in  Holland.  I  was  at  Rotterdam 
four  orfive  years,  and  I  do  not  know  any  country  in 
which  the  steam  carriage  has  increased  so  rapidly. 
The  railway  companies  on  both  sides  of  the 
water  tried  to  effect  a  combination  not  antago- 
nistic at  all  to  the  steamboat  people,  but  simply 
that  we  might  have  the  means  of  doing  our 
own  business  in  our  own  way  and  in  the  best 
fashion ;  but  we  never  could  make  any  impression 
upon  it.  The  steamboat  companies  nave  become 
very  powerful,  and  the  traflSc  by  steamboats  in 
the  hands  of  the  rulway  companies  is  quite  in- 
significant. If  you  take  the  French  traffic,  I 
should  think  10  per  cent  of  the  traffic  between 
France  and  London  comes  by  the  South  Eastern 
and  the  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover  Railways. 
Why  ?  Because  from  Boulogne  daily  you  have 
the  General  Steamboat  Company  ;  and  you  have 
from  Dunkirk  two  or  three  companies,  and  at 
rates  which  the  railway  companies  canuot 
touch. 

Mr.  Samuda. 

851.  And,  in  addition,  they  do  not  have  to 
change  the  goods  ? — They  save  one  trans-ship- 
ment. But  the  great  thing  is  that  they  carry  at 
rates  which  the  railway  companies  cannot  touch. 
We  get  the  things  which  require  speed,  such  as 
fruit  and  vegetables,  and  we  get  also  fine  French 
goods,  which  bear  heavy  rates  of  carriage,  and 
where  speed  is  an  object.  Then  there  is  the 
London  and  North  Western  Company  from  Holy- 
head, and  those  places ;  they  carry  a  very  small 
part  of  the  trade.  Railway  companies  have  very 
little  to  do  with  steamboat  carriage. 

Mr.  Mcudomld. 

852.  Supposing  that  you  abolished  the  pas- 
senger duty,  and  that  you  still  wished  to  keep  on 
the  exemption,  is  there  anything  that  ^ou  would 
suggest  to  the  Committee  as  an  equivalent? — 
No,  I  am  obliged  to  stick  to  my  principle ;  I  say 
that  the  duty  was  put  upon  us  m  order  to  esta- 
blish an  equality  between  us  and  somebody  else 
enjoying  the  traffic  of  the  country  with  us.  That 
was  a  good  reason.  The  moment  that  you  re- 
lieve the  others  from  it,  you  cannot  support  tlie 
duty  by  any  reason  except  the  reason  of  the 
strong,  and  therefore  I  have  no  equivalent  to 
offer  for  the  remission. 

853.  But  you  would  like  the  duty  abolished, 
and  the  exemption  kept  up? — If  the  duty  is  abo- 
lished, there  is  no  need  of  exemption.  No  doubt 
you  vrill  conuder  it  a  partial  view,  but  the  real 
remedy  for  a  crying  grievance  is  the  repefd  of 
the  duty.  If  you  repeal  it,  of  course  no  exemp- 
tion need  be  talked  of. 

854.  I  think  there  was  a  general  opinion  on 
the  part  of  the  railway  companies  of  all  kinds  up 
to  a  certain  period,  that  the  state  of  things  whicn 
existed  in  regard  to  the  payment  of  duty  was 
that  thev  were  not  liable  to  the  duty  in  the  eye 
of  tiie  law?— In  the  eye- of  the  public  depart- 
ment which  had  to  administer  the  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment. 

855.  '  You  have  read  Mr.  Melvill*s  evidence 
very  carefully ;  when  does  Mr.  Melvill  say  that 
he  felt  convinced  that  the  qpinion  was  wrong? — 
I  diiiik  he  said  he  came  to  the  Inland  Revenue 
Department  in  1866,  and  he  then  began  to  thii^ 
that  it  was  wrong. 

I  3  856.  Did 
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lb.  Maedtmald—conlamitA. 
J.  S>Porbe».     g^g^  jjj^  ^i^j  oertain  that 

ffHwf  ]87l6.  wroDg  ? — Yes,  be  is  the  legal  representor 

tive;  bnt  Mr.  Melvill  waa  not  the  gentleman  to 
settle  the  law.  When  once  th«  question  of  Uw 
had  been  raieed,  it  had  to  ^o  thiou^h  the  usual 
forma  ities  to  get  to  the  Highest  tribunal.  Bat 
there  is  no  question  as  to  what  the  opinioa  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  was  about  it,  because  in  this  evi- 
dence their  case  is  ^ven,  and  you  will  see  exactly 
what  took  place.  The  Board  of  Trade  believed 
that  the^  were  carrying  out  the  intention  of  Par- 
liament in  a  l^al  fashion- 

857.  But  the  Board  of  Trade  was  wrong  ? — 
The  Board  of  Trade  after  living  for  25  years  in 
the  belief  that  they  were  carrying  out  the  intent 
tion  of  Parliament,  had  been  proved,  upon  refer- 
eaee  tq  the  Judges  (who  have  been  ovei^ridden) 
in  some  particumrs  by  the  House  of  Lords),  to 
have  been  technically  wrong. 

858.  To  have  been  le^Ily  wrong? — Yes,  of 
course ;  but  legally  technically. 

859.  Or  in  other  words,  that  the  reading  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  and  the  Inland  Kevenue,  for 
those  25  years  was  really  wrong  ? — Beally  wrong 
upon  the  strict  legal  tecdinical  interpretation  • 
the  words. 

860.  Not  of  the  words,  but  of  the  Act  of  Par- 
liament ? — No,  of  the  words ;  because  the  Judges 
who  decided  differ  as  to  the  grounds  upon  which 
the  Board  of  Trade  were  wrong.  One  says,  that 
it  means  something;  and  the  other  says,  that  it 
means  something  else ;  but  in  any  case,  the  poor 
railway  company  has  to  pay.  The  Board  of 
Trade  act  in  entirely  good  futh.  Everybody 
admits  that  that  was  a  most  difficult  Act  to  con- 
strue, and  it  was  made  more  di£Scult  by  the  act 
of  the  Parliamentary  draftsman.  The  resoluti' -n 
of  Parliament  is  clear  enough,  and  the  words 
upm  which  the  whole  thing  went  off  are  in  a 
parenthesis. 

861.  The  Parliamentary  draftsman  did  not 
make  the  Act  <^  Parliament ;  you  know  sufficient 
of  Parliament  to  know  that  a  Parliamentary  drafts- 
man does  not  make  an  Act  of  Parliament  ? — Par- 
liament desires  to  have  certain  things  done,  and  a 
technical  man  puts  them  into  language,  and  that 
language  bears  one  interpretation  to-day,  and 
acme  other  interpretation  ten  years  hence. 

862.  But  does  not  the  Parliamentary  drafts- 
man submit  his  views,  and  Parliament  put  it  into 
its  own  language? — Yes,  no  doubt;  and  one 
speaks  with  the  greatest  respect  of  Parliament ; 
bnt  if  any  one  told  me  that  the  gentleman  who 
wrote  on  Bills  in  Parliament  discussed  the 
tedinicatity  of  language  in  the  same  sense  that 
a  court  of  law  does,  I  should  say  that  he  was 
under  a  misapprehension. 

863.  I  think  you  have  only  to  come  down  to 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  sit  for  an  evening, 
and  you  will  find  that  they  do  discuss  them  ?— -I 
kxM>w  that  they  discuss  them. 

864.  Coming  back  to  that  point  i^iun,  I  think 
you  said  that  ue  Board  of  Trade  and  the  Inland 
Revenue  dealt  with  this  in  something  like  a 
common  sense  view  of  interpreting  the  Act  of 
Parliament  ? — I  believe  that  uiey  acted  with  the 
strongest  common  sense. 

865.  Then,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  inference 
which  we  draw  from  that  is,  that  tiie  decision  of 
the  House  of  Lords  was  not  a  common  sense 
view  ? — I  do  not  think  that  it  was. 

866.  That  is  to  say,  in  the  view  of  the  railway 
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companies? — No,  I  wish  to  separate  myself  foom 
the  railway  company ;  I  am  dealing  now  with  a 
matter  of  abstract  justice,  and  I  want  to  place 
myself  in  the  position  of  a  man  who  has  a  prao- 
tical  thing  to  deal  with  ;  T  believe  that  the  Boaid 
of  Trade  dealt  with  the  thing  as  Parliament  in- 
tended that  they  should  deal  with  it,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  it,  like  many  legal  decisions,  has  gone 
off  on  words  and  not  on  substance.  Captain 
Ualton  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  were 
doubtful  exemptions  granted  in  1855  and  again 
in  1857,  and  nothing  was  done  about  it  until 
1863.  One  of  the  honourable  Members  put  this 
question:  "Captain  Galton  havinc  drawn  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  the  Board  of  Trade  were 
authorising  some  19,000  excursion  trains,  did 
they  take  any  action  in  consequence  ?  ( A.)  Not 
the  sl^htest,  they  thought  they  were  doing  quite 
right.  I  think  they  were  too,  upon  a  reasonable 
reading  of  the  Act. 

867.  I  have  no  doubt  of  that  in  the  least;  but 
still,  on  reference  to  tiie  House  of  Lords,  it  waa 
found  that  they  were  not  doing  right  according 
to  the  strict  interpretation  of  £e  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, was  it  not  ? — It  was  upon  the  strict  legal 
interpretation  of  the  words  of  the  Act  of  ParUa- 
ment  that  the  House  of  Lords  pronounced  that 
decision ;  it  was  not  unanimous,  but  still  it  waa  a 
decision. 

868.  You  say  that  jrou  have  ground  of  com- 
plaint of  the  competition  which  exists  between 
you  and  the  omnihuses  and  the  river ;  did  not 
the  omnibuses  and  the  river  exist  prior  to  you  ? 
—Yes. 

869.  Is  not  the  ground  of  comphunt  then  rather 
upon  their  side  than  upon  yoursr— I  do  not  think 
so,  unless  the  theory  is  to  be  started  that  the 
omnibuses  are  monopolies.  A  monopoly  is  the 
exclusive  and  sole  right  of  selling  anything. 
They  had  no  exclusive  right,  and  therefore  they 
had  nothing  to  complain  of ;  and  we  should  have 
nothing  to  complain  of,  but  for  the  reason  that 
having  found  competitors  in  a  business  imder 
one  condition  of  things,  equally  weighted,  so  to 
speak,  by  taxation,  the  taxation  in  their  case  has 
been  repealed,  and  in  our  case  it  has  been 
left  on. 

870.  Was  there  anytaxation  on  tiie  river  boats? 

—  There  was  not. 

871.  Then  about  that  form  of  locomotion,  at 
least,  you  could  have  no  complaint,  because  it 
existed  prior  to  your  coming  mto  existence  ? — 
It  did. 

872.  And  therefore  the  assumption  of  a  com- 
plaint upon  that  ground  is  entirely  without  founda- 
tion, is  it  not  ? — It  does  not  in  the  least  alter 
the  abstract  injustice  of  the  thing.  I  think  it 
would  have  been  a  very  fair  ground  of  complaint 
to  the  omnibuses  before  we  came  into  existence 
at  idl,  that  they,  being  taxed,  were  carrying  on 
competition  asiunst  some  competitor  who  was  not 
taxed.  Hie  fact  of  there  having  been  in  existence 
an  untaxed  machinery  does  not  in  the  least  alter 
the  abstract  injustice  of  our  case.  We  say  that 
that  is  a  strong  reason  for  removing  the  tax 
from  us,  or  for  not  imposing  one  in  the  firat 
instance. 

873.  You  have  urged  upon  this  Committee 
that  the  river  is  one  source  of  competition,  and 
when  you  asked  for  railway  powers  you  knev 
that  the  river  traffic  had  no  duty  imposed  upoa 
ity  cUd  you  not  ? — No  doubt. 

874.  Then 
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974.  I^n  llie  compUint  on  tlus  head  is  utterly 
^TouDdlese,  is  it  not  ? — Soy  I  do  not  think  that 
it  is  groundless ;  I  think  it  is  a  very  good  cause 
of  complaint 

875.  As  regards  the  tax  itself,  you  endeavoured 
to  dispute  that  your  railway  is  a  monopoly.  Is 
not  a  railway  when  once  granted  a  quasi  mo- 
nopoly against  an^  other  railway  being  planted 
in  the  same  district  ? — I  do  not  think  so ;  the 
Jjoodon,  Chatham,  and  Dover  has  been  planted 
m  a  district  served  by  the  South  Eastern;  of 
course  there  being  a  railway  under  Victcriar 
street}  Westminster,  you  cannot  in  the  present 
state  of  engineering  skill  get  another  railway 
either  over  it  or  under  it ;  but  there  is  no  reason 
why  yon  should  not  have  another  parallel  line. 
Why  ^ouid  not  Parliament  grant  another  rail- 
way under  Piccadilly,  and  down  to  Kensington  ? 

876.  But  is  it  not  the  fact  that  by  your  posi- 
tion, baviDg  gained  a  right  to  a  railway  in  a 
certain  district,  you  have  thereby  got  a  standing 
to  resist,  as  far  as  you  can  at  least,  the  making 
or  the  permission  to  make  another  railway  ? — 
No ;  Parliament  have  studiously  declioed  to  ac- 
cept the  view  that  the  concession  for  a  railway 
precludes  their  granting  another  railway  ^de  by 
side  with  it ;  erffo,  it  cannot  be  a  mon(^ly,  be- 
cause a  monopoly  is  a  sole  and  exclusive  ri^ht  to 
do  H  thing;  and  Parliament  is  continually  grant- 
ing new  railways  to  compete  with  old  ones.  If  you 
will  read  all  these  Beports  you  will  find  that  tliey 
liave  most  carefully  objected  to  convey  to  any 
railway  the  least  idea  of  a  privilege  to  a  mono- 
poly of  traffic  in  any  district. 

877.  In  regard  to  the  statement  whidi  you 
made  that  you  thought  that  vou  ought  to  have  a 
dividend,  where  do  you  think  that  you  ought  to 
have  your  dividend  from  ? — Out  of  the  pockets 
of  the  public,  whom  we  serve  so  efficiently,  and 
«o  well. 

878.  You  entered  upon  yow  speculation  like 
amy  other  person  who  enters  upon  a  iq>eculation, 
did  you  not? — ^We  did. 

879.  Does  every,  individual  who  Mrvee  the 
public  possess  the  right  to  get  dividends  or  profit 
Jitnn  the  public  ? — I  Uiink  he  does,  if  he  gives  them 
value  received. 

880.  If  the  public  thinks  otherwise,  has  he  an^ 
claim?— I  think  that  he  has  a  great  grievance  if 
Fariiament  or  the  Government  steps  in  and  takes 
£rom  him  part  of  his  just  due  by  means  of  an 
unjust  and  unequal  tax.  I  take  my  chance  about 
my  relations  to  the  public,  and  I  do  not  complain 
about  that ;  but  my  complaint  is  that  Parliament 
loads  me  with  an  unfair  tax,  and  that  I  am 
oUiged,  in  order  to  serve  the  public,  to  serve  the 
public  with  that  load  upon  my  hack  against 
somebody  who  has  not  got  that  load  upon  his 
back ;  I  am  handicapped. 

881.  But  you  were  aware  of  that  tax  when 
you  entered  upon  your  undertaking? — I  was 
aware  that  Parliament  established  it  in  order  to 
eikablish  equality  between  conflic^g  interests ; 
and  1  have  a  right  to  consider  that  Parliament 
will  be  both  reasonable  and  just,  and  that  when 
the  reason  for  the  tax  is  gone  t^ey  will  remove  it 
from  my  shoulders  as  weU  as  from  other  people's. 
^Diat  is  a  plain  and  intelligible  statement  oi  my 
oaae,  and  short  of  that  I  do  not  st<^ 

882.  But  prior  to  your  making  your  rulwa^ 
-the  condition  was  perfectly  well  known,  was  it 
not,  Uufct  there  was  a  passenger  duty  ? — Xes,  and 
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it  was  perfectly  well  known  that  omnibuses  were      &  J^iw. 
taxed  ;  and  while  omnibuses  were  taxed  I  should  g  1870. 
have  had  no  case  to  come  and  enunciate  these 
eonvictions  of  mine.    It  is  the  very  fact  lAiat 
when  I  enteted  into  competition  witii  other 
means  of  conveyance  for  the  traffic  of  London,  I 
found  my  competitors  taxed;  and  I  was  taxed 
because  they  were  taxed.    Sir  Robert  Peel  is  my 
authority  for  that    If  I  was  taxed  because  they 
were  taxed,  when  th,ey  ceased  to  be  taxed  where 
is  the  reason  for  taxing  me  ?  You  cannot  get  away 
from  tlwse  words  of  Sr  Sobert  Peel's. 

883.  There  is  no  such  statement  as  that  in  the 
Statute,  I  think  ? — There  is  the  statement  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  who  introduced  the 
Statute ;  and  although  legal  gentlemen  in  courta 
tell  vou  that  you  have  only  to  deal  with  the  jmr- 
tieufar  words  of  the  Statute,  there  are  sometimes 
people  who  look  behind  the  particular  words  to 
find  the  sense ;  and  there  it  is  the  reason  of  tiie 
tax.    It  cannot  be  in  clearer  language. 

884.  You  stated,  I  think,  in  answer  to  a  ques- 
tion, that  the  public,  if  the  tax  was  removed, 
would  have  a  very  substantial  gain  thereby ;  in 
what  respect  do  you  think  that  the  public  would 
have  a  substantial  gain  if  the  tax  were  removed  ; 
would  it  be  by  a  lessening  of  the  rwlway  fares  ? — 
Yes,  I  think  so  in  many  cases,  certainly  ;  because 
the  effect  of  the  new  interpretation  of  the  law  has 
been  to  add  the  tax  to  fares  which  have  existed 
for  many  years ;  and  that  would  of  course  come 
to  an  end.  We  have  put  it  on  the  season  tickets 
on  the  District  Railway ;  that  would  go  off,  of 
course.  That  is  one  form  in  which  the  public, 
not  to  the  full  extent  perhaps  of  the  amount  of  the 
tax,  but  to  a  certain  extent,  would  get  relief  in 
money.  Then  I  have  tried  to  make  it  clear  tiiat 
in  a  variety  of  other  ways  they  would  get,  not 
meal  but  malt,  in  the  shape  m  accommodation 
and  facilities.  You  must  not  take  me  merely  as 
being  an  advocate :  that  is  my  firm  conviction  as  a 
railway  manager,  and  knowing  as  much  about 
this  particular  kind  of  traffic  as  any  man  living. 

885.  If  this  duty  was  entirely  removed  would 
you  be  prepared  to  say  that  concessions  would  be 
made  to  the  public  equal  in  value  to  the  duty 
itself? — There  you  bring  me  to  what  I  must  pro- 
test agunst  as  stronglv  as  language  will  enaUe 
me.  1  am  now  the  subject  of  an  unjust  tax,  and 
you  have  no  right  to  ask  me  for  an  equivalent  as 
a  condition  of  removing  from  me  that  unjust 
tax.  Therefore  I  am  not  prepared  to  talk  about 
cf^uivalente ;  I  wish  that  there  should  be  so 
mistake  as  to  my  ground  ;  it  is  very  easy  to  talk 
abont  an  equivalent,  but  upon  what  ground  can 
you  talk  about  an  equivident  to  me  if  my  conten- 
tion  is  the  right  one  ?  I  clum  to  have  this  tax 
removed  on  the  ground  of  its  injustice.  If  I  am 
right  in  that  contention  you  must  not  ask  me  to 
give  you  something  for  taking  the  injustice  off  me. 

886.  Of  course,  that  is  your  opinion  ? — That  is 
my  opinion,  and  it  is  the  opinion  of  a  good  many 
people  behind  me.  I  am  only  giving  voice  to  i^e 
feehngs  of  a  great  many  people  who,  amotagst 
tlie  other  members  of  the  public,  deserve  consi- 
deration and  justice  at  the  hands  of  Parliament. 

887.  Do  you  make  up  your  acoonnts  for  the 
railway  passenger  duty  monthly  ? — Yes. 

888.  Are  the  payments  made  monthly  ? — They 
are  made  in  the  course  of  the  following  month, 
month  over  month ;  the  January  duty  would  be 
ascertained  during  February,  uid  paid  in  Man^. 
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889.  They  are  not  deferred  over  many  months  ? 
— ;Xbey  are  uncommonly  prompt  in  exacting  the 
money  ;  they  are  very  stnngent,  and  we  are  very 
pnnotaoi.  I  think  that  we  are  pretty  well  looked 
after  with  respect  to  the  payment  when  it  is 
ascertained  what  we  have  to  pay. 

890.  Mr.  Melvill  stated  that  a  very  lar^e  sum 
of  money  had  been  remitted ;  can  you  give  the 
Committee  any  idea  of  the  approximate  sum 
that  the  railway  with  which  you  are  connected 
has  had  remitted  to  them? — No,  I  could  not; 
it  would  involve  going  over  a  great  number  of 
figures. 

891.  Will  you  tiy  to  put  that  in  ? — I  do  not 
conceive  that  there  is  any  means  of  doing  it,  ex- 
cept by  a  sort  of  i^gregation  of  figures,  it  is 
mixed  up  with  so  many  questionB.  I  was  looking 
the  other  day  to  find  me  most  remote  Board  of 
Trade  approval  that  I  could  find,  and  I  could  not 
go  back  very  far ;  the  papers  get  destroyed,  and 
without  the  time  bills  it  would  be  impossible  to 
sav  where  we  were  entitled  to  remission  and 
wnere  we  were  not.  I  expect  that  all  those  evi- 
dences are  gone. 

892.  But  I  should  say,  looking  at  what  Mr. 
Melvill  stated,  that  you  would  be  able  to  state, 
at  least  within  a  few  thousand  pounds,  the  amount 
of  money  remitted? — I  think  that  we  might  say 
diat  under  this  state  of  things  it  is  4  per  cent., 
and  BO  many  years  it  was  3  per  cent.,  ergOf  1  per 
cent,  in  the  back  years ;  it  would  involve,  tt>  do 
it  with  correctness,  enormous  labour,  and  I  do 
not  think  that  we  have  the  material  either. 

893.  You  agree  with  him  that  such  money  has 
been  remitted  ? — I  &gcee  that  all  parties  in  the 
State  (I  am  going  to  talk  of  the  State  now)  con- 
curred in  a  particular  view  for  25  years,  as  to  a 
particular  thmg.  Now,  upon  a  technical  view,  it 
may  be  different,  imd  ther  are  taking  the  money 
upon  their  first  view  no  doubt 

894.  You  have  already  stated  that  those  who 
administered  that  law  were  wrong,  and  that  the 
law  courts  determined  that  which  was  right? — 
The  law  courts  declared  that  they  were  techni- 
cally wrong,  but  I  maintain  that  they  were  prac- 
tically right ;  I  think  that  you  would  find  it  very 
difiicult  to  get  this  money  back ;  I  am  not  a 
lawyer,  but  I  should  not  like  .to  try  it  if  I  were 
the  Crown.  Four  per  cent,  means  10,000  /.  upon 
a  particular  traffic  over  a  certain  number  of 
years  7  we  paid  3  per  cent  upon  the  less  sum ; 
ergoj  ^e  difference  is  1  per  cent ;  but  in  a  more 
d^nite  shape  it  could  not  come. 

895.  You  agree  with  Mr.  Melvill  that  large 
sums  of  money  have  not  been  pud  whiidi  mi^nt 
or  ought  to  have  been  paid  if  the  present  readmg 
of  the  law  had  been  in  existence  ? — Reversing 
your  case,  I  think  that  a  good  deal  of  money  has 
been  paid  that  would  not  have  been  paid  if  the 
railway  companies  had  had  the  slightest  idea  that 
the  law  really  was  what  it  is  now  said  to  be ; 
because  the  respectfid  and  strong  representations 
which  they  are  making  to  Parliament  would 
have  been  presented  with  equal  strength  and 
with  equal  jtutace  many  years  ago,  and  I  trust 
with  the  same  result;  and  therefiare  I  believe 
that  we  have  only  paid  more  instead  of  less  by 
the  delay. 

896.  Were  you  not  urging  the  repeal  of  the 
passenger  duty  before  the  decision  in  February  ? 
—We  nave  been  ui^ing  it  ever  since  the  repeal 
of  the  duty  on  other  means  of  oonveyance. 


Mr.  Xfu/Afon. 

897.  I  understood  you,  in  one  of  your  answers 
to  the  honourable  Member  for  Stafibrd,  to  repu- 
diate the  idea  of  what  you  call  an  equivalent 
Entirely. 

898.  That  is  to  say,  there  are  two  lines  of  ar- 
gument which  have  been  put  before  us,  namely, 
the  advantage  which  it  would  be  to  the  public  to 
have  the  remission,  and  the  injustice  which  it  is 
to  the  companies  to  retain  the  duty  ? — Yes. 

899.  You  put  on  one  nde,  now,  the  advantage 
to  the  public,  and  proceed  upon  the  other  line, 
viz.,  the  injustice  to  the  companies  ? — Yes. 

900.  The  last  witness  before  you  told  us  that 
the  imposition  of  the  duty  checked  the  extension 
of  London  ;  that  is  a  view  which  you  would  not 
adopt? — 1  think  I  sliould,  in  a  certain  sense. 

901.  I  should  like  to  know  the  grounds  which 
would  affect  the  public,  as  well  as  those  which 
affect  the  injustice  to  the  company,  upon  which 
you  proceed.  Of  course,  it  is  a  much  stronger 
case  if  you  could  tell  us  that  the  public  would  be 
assisted,  and  I  was  surprised,  therefore,  by  your 
repudiating  the  equivalent? — If  you  will  kindly, 
for  a  moment,  consider  my  position,  it  is  this :  I 
say  that  I  am  paying  a  tax  levied  for  a  particular 
object,  to  put  me  on  an  equality  wiih  somebody 
else,  and  the  moment  that  equality  is  disturbed 
by  the  removal  of  that  tax  £rom  somebody  else, 
I  am  suffering  injustice,  and  you  must  not  ask  me 
to  give  an  equivalent  for  the  removal  of  an  in- 
justice. That  is  my  distinct  position,  and  I  think 
that  it  is  a  perfectly  fair  and  reasonable  one. 
With  respect  to  the  operation  of  the  tax  upon 

'  the  public,  and  the  extension  of  London,  I  will 
refer  you  again,  if  you  please,  to  the  illustration 
of  the  mechanics  at  Penge  and  Sydenham.  .  The 
development  of  that  kind  of  thing  about  London 
will  turn  upon  two  or  three  things  ;  it  will  t4im 
upon  the  price  as  one  element ;  it  will  turn  upon 
the  frequency  of  the  trains  as  a  second  element; 
and  it  will  turn,  and  turn  a  good  deal,  upon  the 
time  occupied,  as  the  third  element.  If  ^on 
will  kindly  follow  tliose  three  points,  the  price, 
the  number  of  facilities,  an^  the  time  occupied, 
you  will  see  what  tiie  position  is  as  affecting 
the  profit  It  may  make,  and  it  will  make, 
just  the  difference  as  to  my  aflfording  those 
facilities  in  a  particular  area,  whether  you  exact 
the  5  per  cent,  or  not.  I  say  that,  as  respects 
those  people,  the  Government  duty  on  a  tnun 
represents  very  nearly  the  profit  on  working 
the  truu.  If  that  he  so,  or  if  that  be  ap- 
proximately BO,  jiut  so  much  as  you  relieve 
me  of  that  tax,  I  have  an  inducement  to  ex- 
tend those  arrangements. 

902.  You  tola  us  that  220  trains  run  every 
day  on  the  Metropolitan  line  within  five  minutes 
of  each  other,  and  that  they  stop  at  every  station; 
is  it  possible,  on  the  present  line,  to  give  greater 
facnltties? — ^Yes. 

903.  To  run  the  trains  oftener  ?— Yes. 

904.  Would  you  be.  likely  to  do  that  on  the 
remission  of  the  duty  ? — I  think  that  we  shall 
probably  do  ao  as  the  necessity  extends,  but  I  do 
not  know  that  I  should  be  indined  to  extend  the 
openition  as  to  workmen.  We  now  carry  wwk- 
men  to  Hammersmith,  and  we  are  making  a 
railway  at  great  cost  to  connect  Hammersmith 
■with  the  South  Western  Railway.  We  have 
acquired  power  to  run  on  to  Shaftesbury-road 
and  the  district  beyond  Hammersmith.  Whethor 
or  not  I  shall  be  inclined  when  that  railway  is 
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open  a  year  hence  to  ran  tJie  workmen's  trains 

on  another  mile,  will  depend  very  much  upon 
whether  I  have  to  pay  the  duty  upon  that  traffic 
or  not. 

905.  Do  yon  think  that  you  would  be  able  to 
lower  the  fares  on  the  District  Railway,  supposing 
that  the  duty  were  taken  oiF?—  No,  I  do  not  think 
that  there  would  be  a  very  great  redaction  of 
fares,  except  of  course  on  the  eeaeon  tickets,  off 
which  we  stiould  take  the  duty.  The  fares  are 
very  low,  and  they  are  governed  by  the  competi- 
tive fares. 

906.  I  think  you  told  us  before  that  the  fared 

are  governed  by  the  competition  and  not  by  the 
duty  ? — They  are  governed  by  the  com|>etition  ; 
and  if  I  might  describe  it  more  accurately,  by  the 
untaxed  competition.  The  General  Omnibus 
Company  before  the  remission  of  the  duty  were 
unable  to  pay  anv  dividend  or  to  make  any  profit ; 
they  could  not  have  gone  on  long  upon  those 
termf.  What  could  they  have  done?  They 
must  have  put  up  their  rates,  and  if  they  had  put 
up  their  rates  we  should  have  been  able  to  put 
up  our  rates,  llie  only  condition  upon  which 
you  can  carry  on  the  traffic  is  with  regard  to 
tliese  circumstances. 

907.  Can  you  tell  me  if  the  General  Omnibus 
Company  have  since  the  remission  of  duty 
reduced  their  fares  ?  —  I  do  not  think  they 
have. 

908.  I  see  that  they  now  pay  9  per  cent? — 
Tea. 

909.  Therefore  the  whole  of  that  went  nto 
the  pockets  of  the  company  ? — Yes,  the  remission 
of  the  duty  upon  the  basis  of  1866  was  equivalent 
to  48,000/.;  that  was  about  8  per  cent,  upon 
their  capital. 

910.  That  all  went  into  the  pockets  of  the 
company  ? — Yes. 

911.  And  I  presume  that  it  would  have  some- 
what the  same  effect  (I  do  not  say  that  as  an 
objection)  in  the  parallel  case  of  the  railways  ? — 
I  wish  to  be  perfectly  frank  and  fair.  I  think 
our  case  for  the  remission  is  very  strong,  and  it 
turns  upon  the  fact  that  we  are  having  taken  out 
of  our  pockets  something  which  ought  not  to  be 
taken  out  of  our  pockets,  and  therefore  the  bulk 
of  the  money  would  go  back  to  us. 

912.  You  have  told  us  that  you  consider  the 
cose  of  the  Metropolitan  Companies  to  be  excep- 
tional?— Yes,  I  think  that  they  are  certiunly 
exceptional. 

913.  With  regard  to  your  argument  as  to  an 
untaxed  competitive  undertaking,  take  the  in- 
stance of  Birmingham:  Between  Birmingham 
and  London  and  Edinburgh,  is  there  any  other 
passenger  competition  than  railways  ? — Between 
London  and  Birmingham,  I  apprehend  that  there 
is  not  any  ver^  great  competition ;  but  between 
London  and  liidinburgh  there  is  a  very  stiff  com- 
petition indeed. 

014.  But  between  Birmingham  and  Edinburgh 
and  Birmingham  and  London  ? — No. 

915.  Therefore  in  those  places  the  only  traffic 
is  railway  traffic  ? — Yes,  and  therefore  those  are 
cases  in  which  they  can  charge  the  duty  if  they 
like. 

916.  Those  are  cases  in  which  yoar  argument 
as  to  untaxed  competition  would  not  apply,  are 
they  not  ? — Yes,  and  there  tbe^  can  charge  tiie 
duty  if  they  please,  there  being  no  untaxed 
opposition. 
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917.  With  regard  to  the  inequality  which  S-^^'- 
appears  in  this  number  of  railways,  that,  I 
presume,  would  be  entirely  done  away  with,  if, 
taking  away  the  exemption,  and  taking  away  the 
present  charge,  an  uniform  charge,  as  was  pro- 
posed, was  placed  upon  the  passenger  traffic  upon 
all  railways? — Yes,  I  think  that  there  would  be 
no  mistake  then  about  how  the  duty  was  levied ; 
it  would  be  upon  the  ascertained  amount,  and 
not  upon  a  great  variety  of  exemptions. 

918.  In  such  cases  as  I  mentioned  with  regard 
to  Biimingham,  do  you  see  any  objection  to  a 
modification  of  the  rate  upon  the  whole  receipts? 
— Not  as  a  technical  matter,  but  1  do  in  principle, 
because  I  think  it  is  utterly  erroneous  to  continue 
a  tax  upon  locomotion,  but  of  course  it  ceases  to 
be  objectiunable  to  the  railway  companies  when 
they  can  charge  it  to  the  public.  That  is  matter 
for  the  public.  As  long  as  the  public  choose  to 
pay  the  tax  they  can  have  it,  but  the  particular 
hardship  in  our  case  is,  that  the  public  do  not  pay 
it.  No  doubt  your  suggestion  of  a  uniform  rate 
on  ascertained  figures,  applying  all  round  to 
everything,  would  be  an  easier  and  alto£;ether  a 
more  satisfactory  method. 

919.  And  that  would  remove  the  difficulty  of 
keeping  accounts  and  the  trouble  and  incon- 
venience which  you  say  arises  from  making  the 
trains  fit  in  to  these  exemptions? — Yes,  but  it 
would  operate  as  between  different  companies 
unjustly  in  this  way.  Mr.  Alelvill  talked  about 
the  third-class  traffic  having  become  the  great 
paying  traffic ;  that  is  an  entire  mistake.  The 
first-class  traffic  is  the  great  paying  traffic  when 
you  come  to  inquire  what  it  costs  to  do  it,  and 
what  the  profit  is;  and  although,  looking  at  the 
great  bulk  of  the  third-class  traffic  receipts,  a 
email  relative  profit  upon  it  amounts  to  as  much 
as  the  whole  profit  upon  the  much  smaller  aggre- 
gate receipt  of  the  first-class  traffic ;  there  is  a 
great  deal  more  profit  got  upon  first-class  than 
there  is  upon  third-class.  If  you  apply  a  uniform 
rate  of,  say  2  per  cent,  all  round,  you  are  very 
hard  indeed  upon  those  railway  companies  who 
accommodate  the  bulk  of  the  working  classes, 
and  you  are  very  light  upon  those  railway  com- 
panies who  have  an  enormous  revenue  derived 
from  the  high  fares  of  the  first-class  traffic. 

920.  Do  you  think  that  one  particular  class  of 
traffic  ought  to  be  treated  exceptionally  ? — 1  think 
that,  looking  upon  the  duty  as  a  diminution  of  the 
profit  of  the  contractors,  it  ought  to  be  levied 
with  some  reference  to  what  the  profit  is.  The 
80,000/.  is  made  up  of  two  things ;  it  is  the  cost 
of  doing  the  service  and  the  profit  on  doing  it  to 
cover  your  capital  and  interest.  If  one  company 
can  earn  80,000/.  by  the  carriage  of  traffic  at 
40  per  cent,  and  it  costs  another  company  60  per 
cent.,  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  man  to  whom  it 
costs  60  per  cent,  is  much  more  heavily  taxed 
than  the  man  to  whom  it  costs  40  per  cent., 
because  the  tax  really  comes  out  of  the  net 
profits. 

921.  If  it  comes  out  of  the  net  profits  then 
surely  it  does  not  matter?— I  quite  agree  with 
you  that  if  it  comes  out  of  the  net- profits  it  does 
not  matter.  For  instance,  our  receipts  on  the 
Metropolitan  District  Railway  last  year  were,  for 
first-class  passengers,  48,000/.;  for  second-class 
pasttengers,  49,000/. ;  and  for  third-class  passen- 
gers, 147,000/.  ;  and  if  you  look  at  the  propor- 
tion of  the  numbers  which  I  have  given  :Uready 

K  you 
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Mr.  Mr.  Leightw — continucil. 

J.  S.  Forbes,  you  will  see  that  we  carrietl,  i  think,  18,600,000 
s  ISmv  1876.  P^*^pl^  147,000/.  third  class,  and  ve  only 

^  '  carried  2,800,000  to  earn  48,000^  first  class.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  a  much  larger  profit  upon 
the  first-class  than  there  is  upon  toe  third ;  and 
therefore,  if  you  tax  the  gross,  the  third-class 
traffic  is  mure  highly  taxed  than  the  first-class; 
if  you  tax  the  net  receipts  then  they  are  upon 
equal  terms. 

922.  I  think  you  said  at  the  outset,  with  regard 
to  the  obligation  which  Parliament  placed  upon 
the  Company,  that  you  had  done  a  great  deal 
more  than  they  required  you  to  do  ? — Yes,  with 
respect  to  the  workmen. 

923.  And  of  course  you  have  done  it  for  your 
own  advantage  I'' — Not  wholly;  I  do  not  know 
whether  I  shall  be  able  to  impress  the  Committee 
with  a  belief  in  what  I  am  saying ;  perhaps  you 
will  not  believe  me ;  but,  odd  as  it  may  appear, 
we  have  done  it  really  with  some  reference  to  the 
circumstances  of  these  working  people.  There 
was  an  obligation  imposed  by  Parliament  in  a  fit 
of  philanthropy  ;  they  <Md  not  see  what  they  were 
doing  when  tney  imposed  it.  First  of  all  they 
ccnnmitted  a  gross  breach  of  what  one  may  call 
social  economy  by  making  a  distinction  of  classes ; 
and  in  the  second  place  Uiey  did  not  see  ^at  the 

^  nuchiuery  which  they  su^ested  was  calculated 
to  carry  out  the  object  they  had  in  view.  When 
we  put  it  in  practice  we  found  out  what  the 
machinery  was. 

024.  Xou  do  not  think  it  mistaken  philan- 
thropy  ? — do  think  it  entirely  mistaken. 

925.  Then  why  do  you  persist  in  it? — Because 
Parliament  insisted  u|>on  it.  If  we  had  500 
people  presenting  themselves  for  accommodation 
where  we  had  only  accommodation  for  200,  we 
found  we  were  bound  to  run  another  train,  or 
else  have  a  disturbance  ;  then,  as  I  have  already 
stated,  those  people  hare  settled  themselves  in 
these  places,  and.  Lord  bless  you  I  the  working 
man  is  always  at  you  ;  they  come  in  deputations, 
and  they  say,  "  It  is  an  obligation,  and  if  you  do 
not  behave  yourselves  we  wiU  go  to  Parliament 
and  get  further  obligations  put  upon  you ;  you 
must  do  this."  One  is  obliged,  you  know,  to 
rather  meet  that  sort  of  thing,  apart  from  the 
justice  or  injustice  or  propriety  of  it,  and  one 
meets  it. 

Mr.  Bruce, 

926.  You  said  that  in  vour  view  you  would  not 
contemplate  the  notion  of  an  equivalent  for  giving 
up  a  tax  which  you  considered  to  be  an  unjust 
one ;  but  I  think  you  said,  at  the  same  time,  that 
without  any  such  bargain  the  removal  of  the  tax 
would  benefit  the  puLUc  in  many  ways  ? — Yes, 
I  said  distinctlr  tnat  without  being  asked  to 

•  give  anything,  the  removal  of  the  tax  would  be 
a  substantial  gain  to  the  public  in  a  variety  of 
ways. 

927.  The  cases  in  which  the  tax  is  added  to  the 
feures  are  the  cases  where  the  fares  are  at  their 
maximum,  are  they  not  ? — It  was  not  wholly  so ; 
io  manj  oases  they  were  at  their  maximum,  bat 
in  many  cases  the  fares,  by  a  sort  of  prescription, 
came  to  be  the  recognised  fares,  although  less 
than  the  maximum. 

928.  With  regard  to  a  question  put  by  the 
honourable  Member  for  StancH'd  as  to  the  amount 
of  money  which  you  might  have  had  to  pay  to  the 
Inland  Kevenae  had  the  present  interpretation  of 


Mr.  Bruee — ccmtinued. 
the  lavv  been  acknowledged  all  through,  is  it  not 
the  case  that  you  made  your  time  tables  under 
the  impression  that  the  law  was  such  as  the  Board 
of  Trade  interpreted  it  ? — Entirely  ;  our  time 
tables  were  really  made  to  eonform  to  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Board  of  Trade. 

929.  And  if  those  requiremeuts  had  been  sucJi 
as  this  decision  has  made  them,  your  time  tables 
would,  in  all  probability,  have  been  different 
from  what  they  were  ? — They  would  have  been 
made,  of  course,  to  fit  the  wishes  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  upon  the  matter. 

930.  00  that  a  mere  statement  of  the  amount 
of  money  which  mi^ht  have  been  levied  under 
this  decision  would  not  in  any  way  be  a  fur  re- 
presentation of  what  you  would  have  paid  had 
you  known  that  this  was  the  law  ? — Not  in  any 
way. 

931.  It  would  be  perfectly  irrelevant  ? —£a* 
ttrely.  If  it  were  attempted  to  found  any  daim 
for  past  duty  upon  it,  it  would  be  exceedingly 
unjust,  and  it  would  be  impossible. 

932.  You  have  been  asked  frequently  about 
the  word  "  monopoly.'"  I  understand  you  to 
take  the  strict  meaning  of  the  word,  which  is, 
that  a  man  has  a  right  to  sell  and  a  right  to 
exclude  others  from  selling  a  particular  thing  ? — 
Yes,  an  absolute  and  sole  right. 

1^33.  In  that  sense  there  is  no  monopoly 
whatever  in  any  of  the  railway  companies? — 
Not  a  single  one  that  I  know  of;  quite  the 
other  way. 

934.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  wherever  competi- 
tion is  profitable,  competition  can  be  brought 
against  them,  and  they  have  no  right  to  object ; 
is  not  that  so  ? — ^There  is  a  tolerably  wholesome 
competition  mwntained  amongst  themselves,  and 
there  is  a  verr  severe  competition  maintuned 
outside  themselves.  I  illustrated  the  manner  in 
which  a  company  may  be  affected  by  a  competi- 
tion outside  Itself;  that  is  to  say,  a  competition 
with  another  company,  by  the  case  of  the  South 
Eastern  Company,  who,  because  of  the  competi- 
tion at  Gravesend,  regulate  our  fares  all  the  way 
down  to  Chatham. 

935.  In  fact,  the  competition  is  not  only  direct 
but  indirect  ? — Yes,  and  probably  its  efiects  are 
felt  quite  as  much  indirectly  as  directly. 

936.  Most  of  the  great  centres  of  trade,  I 
think,  are  accommodated  by  more  than  one  ridl- 
way  company? — All  the  great  centres  are  acoom- 
modated  by  more  than  one  railway  compaoyy 
chiefly  by  two,  and  very  often  by  three. 

937.  In  addition  to  the  sea  competition  ? — In 
addition  to  the  sea  competition  at  many  impor- 
tant points  from  which  the  competition,  of  couraey 
is  nuuntained;  for  instance,  the  sea  rate  from 
London  to  Hull,  which  is  a  very  low  rate,  con- 
Uoh  in  some  sense  not  only  the  fare  from  London 
to  Hull,  but  the  fare  to  many  places  on  other 
railways  beyond  Hull. 

93ti.  Does  not  the  sea  competition  control  to  a 
great  extent  the  coal  rates? — Yes,  there  is  no 
doubt  whatever  as  to  the  position  of  the  con^e- 
titiou  there. 

939.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  recently  the  fares, 
to  a  large  number  of  places  in  the  north,  have 
been  reduced  on  all  companieB*  lines  by  the  action 
of  one  of  the  railway  companies  ? — The  action  <rf 
the  Midland  Company  hits  no  doubt,  so  to  speak, 
eaused  a  revolution  in  the  fares  of  the  other  00m- 
pani». 

940.  So 
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Mr.  Brucv — continued. 

940.  So  that  it  shows  that  competition  ia  actire 
in  that  respect  ? — Exceedingly  active  in  that  par- 
ticular instance. 

Sir  HoTcourt  Johnstone. 

941.  It  does  not  always  follow  that  monopoly 
is  an  evil,  does  it  1 — A  good  many  people  believe 
that  a  qualified  monopofy  is  a  good. 

942.  I  think  it  came  out,  if  I  remember  rightly, 
in  the  Report  of  that  Committee,  that  where  there 
was  competition,  especially  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Liverpool,  there  was  generally  combination  ? 
—  I  remember  many  years  ago,  when  I  was  quite 
young  at  this  sort  of  thing,  hearing  a  great  autho- 
rity enunciate  the  doctrine  that  competition 
always  ended  in  combination. 

943.  Your  mistbrtnne  is  that  you  cannot  amal- 
^mate  with  the  omnibuses  and  the  steamers 
The  essentials  of  an  amalgamation  are  that  the 
tilings  should  be  of  the  same  nature;  rulways 
can  amalgamate,  but  I  do  not  think  that  omni- 
buses and  Metropolitan  Railways  can. 

944.  Can  you  tell  me  what  proportion  your 
third-class  season  tickets  bear  to  the  season 
tickets  taken  by  other  classes? — We  do  not  issue 
third-class  season  tickets. 

945.  TVould  you  not  have  some  inducement  to 
do  so  if  this  tax  were  taken  off? — Yes,  I  think 
so;  we  issued  second-class  season  tickets  at  rates 
which  are  very  low  ;  I  find  that  we  had  on  the 
District  Railway  last  year  4,609,000  season  ticket 
journeys,  and  the  rate  for  those  is  about  2\d.  tk 
joumey,  that  is  considerably  under  a  penny  a 
mile,  all  round,  first  and  second  class. 

946.  There  is  an  immense  f^ain  in  having  a 
season  ticket,  is  there  not? — The  convenience 
and  the  saving  of  time  are  very  great. 

947.  Supposing  that  this  duty  were  taken  off— 
I  will  not  ask  you  whether  you  mean  to  do  it, 
because  that  is  not  fair ;  but  might  it  not  be  an 
inducement  to  a  railway  company  like  yourselves 
to  give  season  tickets  to  third-class  passengers, 
and  so  to  economise  their  time  ? — I  think  it 
would,  seeing  the  manner  in  which  this  thing  is 
dealt  with.  We  are  actually  restrained  from 
granting  the  convenience  because,  although  it  is 
admitted  that  the  season  ticket  is  a  great  con- 
venience and  that  the  compounding  of  the  rates 
brings  the  thing  much  below  the  fare,  although 
a  man  has  an  opportunity  of  travelling  hall  a 
dozen  times  a  day  if  he  chooses,  and  by  any 
train,  the  Board  of  Inland  Revenue  say :  "  No, 
you  cannot  show  that  he  has  travelled  twice  a 
day,  and  therefore  you  cannot  have  any  e:iemp- 
tion."  That  is  the  greatest  possible  discourage- 
ment that  you  can  labour  under. 

948.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  con- 
sequently you  are  obliged  to  put  the  duty  on  to 
season  tickets  ? — Of  course. 

949.  And  you  suffer  more  under  this  disad- 
vantage than  other  companies,  who  have,  I  be- 
lieve, managed  to  put  the  duty  on  to  their 
passenger  fares? — Yes,  in  many  cases,  but  I  do 
not  thmk  that  it  is  universally  done,  because 
there  have  been  differences  of  opinion.  I  my- 
self have  argued,  not  before  my  own  company, 
but  as  a  matter  of  policy,  what  we  line  of  action 
should  be  under  this  new  decision.  I  have  said 
"  Well,  I  don't  think  we  ought  to  be  precipitate  ; 
we  ought  to  let  the  public  understand  this  ques- 
tion ;  don't  let  us  be  in  a  hurry  to  believe  that 
Parliament  will  not  remedy  this  injustice  when 

0.91. . 


Sir  /r/ireour/./oAfw/oiw— continued.  Mr. 
it  is  pointed  out  to  them."   Some  people  have     A  fMm* 

been  moved  by  this  argument,  and  some  have  ^ 
not.  There  is  another  matter  which  shows  how  ' 
entirely  this  whole  question  requires  to  be  put 
upon  a  proper  and  intelligible  footing.  Some 
companies  have  an  implied  right  to  charge  the 
duty,  and  I  shall  maintain  i^ainst  all  the  world, 
until  I  am  put  right  by  the  Courts,  that  if  I 
choose  to  charge  the  duty  upon  the  London, 
Chatham,  and  ])over  I  may  do  so.  I  have  no 
specific  statutory  right  to  do  it,  but  I  should  do 
it,  and  I  should  let  the  Judges  put  me  right  if  I 
were  wrons;.  I  mean  to  say  that,  supposing  that 
yon  have  for  the  third  class  a  maximum  raw  of 
1  d.  per  mile,  I  should  not  have  the  slightest 
hesitation  in  charging  the  duty  upon  the  London, 
Chatham,  and  Dover  Railway.  Then  probably 
some  one  would  say  :  "  You  haven't  the  lejal 
right  to  do  it " ;  and  then  I  should  go  and  con- 
test it.  But  I  am  in  competition  with  rae  Brighton 
Company,  who  can  chaise  it  under  words  in 
their  Act  of  Parliament. 

950.  And  the  same  thing  exists  in  other  com- 
panies?—  Yes;  some  have  the  right  actually 
given,  and  others  have  the  right  by  implica- 
tion. 

951.  Is  there  not  considerable  difficulty  and 
doubt  as  to  whether  it  would  be  wise  to  tax 
minerals,  either  iron  or  coal;  would  it  not  act 
practically  as  a  prohibitive  duty,  and  as  an  advan- 
tage to  foreign  competitors  ?-— Yes ;  I  do  not 
think  you  can  put  it  more  strongly  than  the 
honourable  Member  for  Shropshire  put  it  when 
he  talked  about  the  difficulty  of  applying  the 
duty  to  mineral  traffic,  such  as  coal  coming  up 
the  river. 

952.  Looking  at  the  foreign  competition,  it  is 
a  thing  that  would  not  be  tolerated  in  this 
country  by  those  large  trades? — No.  For  in- 
stance, coal  comes  up  the  river  untaxed  ;  we  on 
the  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover  line  derive  a  not 
inconsiderable  portion  of  our  revenue  from  the 
carriage  of  coal ;  and  upon  what  theory  could 
you  tax  the  coal  upon  the  London,  Chatham,  and 
Dover,  and  not  tax  the  coal  upon  the  river ;  and 
how  are  you  going  to  revise  the  taxation  upon 
merchant  ships,  and  so  on?  By-the-by,  that  coal 
rather  calls  to  my  mind  something  which  may 
serve  as  an  illustration.  There  is  a  thing  known 
in  London  as  the  City  dues,  Is.  \d.\  mat  may 
be  taken  by  way  of  analogy  at  5  per  cent,  on  the 
selling  price  of  coal ;  it  is  rather  heavier  than 
that.  That  is  levied  upon  all  coal  brought 
into  London  by  all  carriers  of  coaL  What 
should  you  say  to  a  legislative  step  which  relieved 
everybody  else  of  the  duty,  and  left  it  imposed 
on  the  railways  ?  That  is  exactly  the  case  of  the 
passenger  duty. 

953.  With  regard  to  the  interpretation  as  be- 
tween the  Board  of  Trade  and  the  Law  Courts, 
your  contention  is,  that  the  one  was  a  technical  and 
that  the  other  was  an  equitable  interpretation  ? — 
The  Board  of  Trade  interpretation  was  entirely 
equitable  and  entirely  in  the  sense  which  I  am 
convinced  that  Parliament  intended  it  to  be. 
The  other  was  purely  technical,  so  technical  that 
even  the  learned  Lords  themselves  could  not 
agree  about  it.  It  turned  upon  parenthetical 
words  utterly  inconsistent  with  even  the  sense  of 
the  clause,  uid  much  more  inconsistent  with  the 
intention. 

£  2  954.  Supponng 
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Mr.  Mr.  Serjeant  Spmks, 

J.  8.  Forbes.  gg^^  Sappoaina  that  it  were  neceeearj;  for  Im- 
t  MuT  i8"6  P®"*^  purposes  that  a  sum  should  be  levied  from 
'  *  railways  by  taxation,  have  you  any  theory  as  to 
the  best  mode  of  doing  it  ? — No,  I  nave  no  theory 
with  regardtothat.  It  seems  to  ray  mind  so  incon- 
sistent with  justice  that  a  tax  should  be  levied, 
that  I  have  not  considered  that  subject.  I  think 
that  any  general  tax  would  apply  so  ineciuitably 
as  amongst  the  different  railway  companies,  that 
I  cannot  conceive  at  present  any  principle  which 
would  really  do  justice  to  all. 

955.  You  have  a  good  deal  of  building  land  on 
the  London,  Chathiun,  and  Dover  Railway,  have 
you  not  ? — Yes,  we  have,  all  round  London. 

956.  Does  this  tax  at  all  interfere  with  the 
development  of  that  building  land  ? — Seriously. 
Of  course  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  build- 
ing, but  it  stops  you  short  of  encouraging  that 
particular  tmffic,  which  is  a  great  impetus  to 
buildings  of  all  kinds,  particularly  dwellings  for 
the  inferior  class  of  people.  You  cannot  get  a 
town  up  ver^  fast  if  it  is  all  villas ;  you  must 
keep  it  on  with  equal  pace,  and  have  small  shops 
and  small  houses.  The  obstructions  imposed 
upon  the  traflBc  by  the  existence  of  the  tax,  pre- 
vent your  doing  for  that  class  of  traffic  what  you 
otherwise  would  do. 


Mr.  Serjeant  Spinks — continued. 

957.  Would  this  rule,  that  you  must  stop  at 

every  station,  prevent  you  openinij  new  statiuns 
upon  the  line  ? — It  is  a  terrible  thing  to  contem- 
plate. The  consequence  of  opening  a  station  is 
then  entirely  altered  from  the  profit  and  loss 
point  of  view,  because  you  have  to  consider  that 
if  ^on  do  not  stop  the  tnun  at  that  station,  when 
it  u  opened,  you  lose  the  benefit  of  the  remission 
of  duty  upon  all  the  traflBc  in  the  train  passing 
that  station.  I  make  out  that  it  would  cost  us 
about  1  /.  a  train  to  stop  at  a  new  station. 

958.  You  have  been  speaking  about  the  judg- 
ments of  the  Judges  and  the  House  of  Lords ;  the 
judgments,  I  think,  of  the  Judges  and  of  the 
House  of  Lords  differed  ? — On  the  essential  point 
of  stoppage  they  differed. 

959.  I  think  I  am  also  ri^ht  in  saying  that  in 
the  House  of  Lords  the  judgments  of  the  four 
noble  and  learned  Lords  differed  from  each  other  ? 
— Yes;  Lord  Chelmsford  certainly  held  a  dif- 
ferent view,  and  Lord  0*Hagan  gave  a  qualified 
approval,  and  even  suggested  that  there  was 
some  point  which  had  not  been  argued  which 
would  have  been  fatal  to  the  judgment  itcself; 
however,  he  was  not  good  enough  to  tell  ua  what 
it  was :  I  should  like  to  have  known. 
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Friday,  tth  May  1876. 


MEUBEBS  PRESENT 


Mr.  Ashley. 

Mr.  Bruce. 

Mr.  James  Corry. 

Viscount  Crichton. 

Lord  Claud  Hamilton. 

Sir  Harcourt  Johnstone. 

Mr.  Leighton. 


Mr.  Macdonald. 

Mr.  M* Lagan. 
Mr.  Arthur  Peel. 
Mr.  Rodwell. 
Mr.  Samuda. 
Mr.  Serjeant  Spinks 
Mr.  SullivaD. 


B.  B.  HUNTER  RODWELL,  Esq.,  q.c,  in  the  Chair. 


Sir  William  Hekrt  Stephenson,  k.c.b.,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


Cliairmaiu 

960.  I  believe  you  are  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Inland  Kevenue? — I  am. 

961.  You  have  been  requested  to  attend  here 
to  give  some  information  with  regard  to  the  ap- 
pUcation  of  this  Act  under  the  recent  decision  to 
the  railway  companies ;  I  am  not  at  all  aware  of 
what  the  information  is  that  you  can  ^re,  but 
will  you  state,  if  you  please^  your  own  views 
upon  tlie  subject? — I  presume  that  you  ask  the 
question  with  reference  to  the  extent  to  which  it 
enabled  us  to  recover  the  duty  ? 

962.  That  is  part  of  the  point.  I  think  that 
the  honourable  Member  for  Stafford  is  rather 
anxious  to  have  some  distinct  information  on  that 
subject,  and  probably  you  will  be  able  to  furnish 
it  to  him? — I  shall  be  very  glad  to  answer  any 
questions  which  the  Committee  may  desire  to 
put 

963.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  are  aware  of 
the  Return  which  has  been  sent  this  morning 
from  the  Inland  Revenue  Department  with  refe* 
rence  to  the  amount  of  arrears  of  duty  from  Oc- 
tober 1866  to  July  1874,  which  would  have  been 
payable  had  duty  been  charged  in  accordance 
with  the  recent  de<»sion  of  the  Court  of  Exche- 
quer?— I  am  quite  aware  of  that;  I  saw  that 
yesterday. 

964.  *•  The  Railway  Passenger  Duty  Com- 
mittee having  ordered  a  Return  of  the  amount  of 
arrears  of  duty  from  Ist  October  1866  to  Ist  July 
1874,  which  would  have  been  payable  had  duty 
been  charged  in  accordance  with  the  decision  of 
the  Court  of  Exchequer,  delivered  on  6th  July 
1874,  I  am  directed  by  the  Board  of  Inland 
Revenue  to  transmit  to  you  the  accompanying 
account  which  they  have  had  prepared.  The^ 
desire  me  to  point  out  at  the  same  time  that  it  te 
an  estimate  only,  there  being  no  means  at  their 
command  of  furnishing  any  accurate  or  precise 
data."  Did  ^ou  read  or  hear  any  of  the  evidence 
which  was  given  by  Mr.  Melvill  upon  this  ques- 
tion ? — I  hid  an  opportunity  of  reading  it  the  day 
before  yesterday. 

965.  You  are  aware  that  he  went  very  fully 
into  the  history  of  the  negotiations  which  have 
taken  place,  and  of  the  arrangements  made  be- 
tween the  Board  of  Inland  Kevenue  and  the 
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companies  in  the  earlier  sti^s  with  reference  to  StephentoUf 

the  payment  of  the  duty  ? — Quite  so.  x.c.». 

966.  Have  you  any  reason  to  differ  from  the  -j^"^^ 
statement  which  he  made  as  to  the  practice  which  &  lojo, 
prevailed  in  your  department  ? — No ;  I  think  his 
statement  was  quite  correet  as  to  the  practice  up 

to  the  present  time. 

967.  And  you  agree  with  him  as  to  the  his- 
torical narrative,  if  I  may  so  call  it,  of  the  diffe- 
rent forms  which  this  question  has  taken  from 
time  to  time  ?  "I  think  that  he  is  quite  correct 
in  all  Uiose  statements. 

968.  I  believe  the  points  as  to  which  we  wish 
for  your  information  and  knowledge,  is  with  re- 
ference to  the  circumstances  imder  which  certain 
remissions  of  duty  were  made  to  various  com- 
panies when  it  was  found  that  the  Government 
and  the  railway  companies  had  been  acting  under 
what  I  may  venture  to  call  a  misapprehension  of 
the  law  till  that  law  was  declared  o^'the  decision 
of  the  Court  of  Exchequer? — With  regard  to 
that,  I  should  rather  demur  to  the  statement  that 
there  was  actually  a  remission  of  revenue,  as  your 

auestaon  puts  it;  it  was  a  disputed  point  from 
le  very  first  between  the  railway  companies  and 
the  Inland  Revenue  Department  as  to  the  mode 
in  which  those  duties  should  be  chained,  and  the 
exemptions  clainjed.  The  system  wmch  the  rail- 
way  companies  were  at  that  time  pursuing  had 
been  in  operation  for  more  than  20  years;  and 
therefore  it  is  quite  clear  that  they  had  ve^  good 
ground  for  disputing  the  elfum  which,  tor  the 
first  time,  I  tlunk,  was  seriously  made  against 
them  in  1869.  I  think  they  had  a  perfect  right, 
if  only  upon  the  ground  that  thejr  hod  been 
allowed  to  go  on  bo  long  under  a  misconception, 
if  it  were  one,  to  resist  the  dum  which  for  the 
first  time  was  then  made  to  challenge  some  of 
the  exemptions  which  they  claimed. 

969.  During  the  period  up  to  1869,  are  you 
aware  of  the  reference  which  had  been  made  to 
this  Act  on  various  occasions  by  public  men, 
Captuu  Tyler  and  others  wilJi  r^ard  to  what 
was  then  supposed  to  be  the  meaning  of  tlie  Act  ? 
— I  am  quite  aware  that  a  good  deal  of  ducussion 
had  taken  place,  but  it  Ium  never  arrived  at  any- 
thing like  a  decisive  point  until  1869*   We  were 
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at  issue  with  the  Board  of  Trade  as  to  the  view 
which  they  took ;  they  took  a  more  favourable 
view  of  those  exemptions  than  we  were  after- 
wards disposed  to  think  was  correct, 

970.  By  which  department  was  the  question 
raised ;  by  the  Board  of  Trade  or  by  the  Board 
of  Inland  Bevenue? — By  the  Board  of  inland 
Revenue. 

971.  Then  you  agree  with  the  statements  which 
have  been  made  that,  up  to  that  time,  all  parties 
were  to  a  certain  extent  acquiescing  in  what  was 
iJien  the  accepted  law,  and  the  accepted  applica- 
tion of  that  Act?— Certainly, 

972.  You  say  that  you  have  demurred  to  the 
statement  that  it  was  a  remission  ? — Yes,  on  this 
ground.  I  say  that  no  setious  attempt  having 
ever  been  made  until  the  year  1869  to  challenge 
the  accounts,  I  have  no  doubt  whatever  that 
it  would  be  impossible  to  ^0  back  further 
than  1869  in  making  any  claim  in  respect  of 
the  remissions  for  duty.  But  beyond  that  we 
were  very  strongly  advised  on  the  matter.  I 
think,  if  I  recollect  right,  Mr.  Melvill  said  so  in 
his  evidence  before  the  Committee,  that  it  was 
next  to  impossible  to  have  made  any  successful 
attempt  to  recover  those  arrears  at  all.  1  confess 
that  my  own  view  of  the  case  was  very  strong. 
In  the  first  place,  I  thought  that  on  the  ground 
of  equity  the  companies  had  a  very  strong  claim, 
I  will  not  say  to  forbearance,  because  that  per- 
haps is  hardly  a  proper  expression  in  speaking  of 
the  collection  of  duties,  but  certainly  to  as  liberal 
treatment  in  that  matter  as  it  was  possible  to  con- 
cede to  them ;  but  we  were  surrounded  with  diffi- 
culties in  the  matter.  At  this  moment,  supposing 
that  we  were  to  determine  to  take  proceedings  to 
veeoTAr  those  duties,  I  very  much  doubt  if  we 
have  any  ground  to  stand  upon. 

973.  You  could  not  have  made  out  your  case? 
—I  do  not  see  how  we  could  have  done  so.  In 
the  first  place,  you  must  proceed  against  each  of 
the  companies  separately ;  it  is  quite  clear  that 
in  a  case  like  this  the  companies  would  have  done 
everything  they  possibly  could  to  resist  your 
claim ;  thev  would  have  had  a  right  to  do  so ; 
and,  indeed,  it  was  their  duty  to  their  share- 
holders to  do  so ;  and,  therefore,  you  must  have 
been  prepared  for  every  possible  legal  impedi- 
ment they  could  put  in  your  way. 

974.  Independently  of  any  moral  feeling  upon 
the  subject? — I  am  putting  that  entirely  on  one 
side,  and  dealing  altogether  with  the  legal  part  of 
liie  question.  I  think  we  should  have  found 
insuperable  difficulties  in  attempting  to  enforce 
that  claim,  and  we  were  so  advised.  It  took 
from  1859  to  1874  before  we  could  get  any 
decision  at  all  upon  the  one  single  case.  All 
these  companies,  if  they  choose,  may  still  resist 
our  claims,  even  upon  the  ground  of  that  judg- 
ment, as  regards  the  existing  mode  of  taking  the 
duties.  It  is  not  made  absolutely  certain  in  all 
cases ;  neither  are  there  any  two  railways  where 
the  duties,  I  apprehend,  are  precisely  under  the 
same  conditions  i  they  vary  so  very  much  in  the 
way  in  which  their  traffic  is  conducted  that  it 
would  be  extremely  difficult  to  apply  the  same 
principle  in  every  case  upon  the  same  terms. 
Therefore,  having  the  very  strong  advice  of  our 
solicitor  that  we  ought  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
arruigem^nts  made  with  the  companies,  Uie  com- 
panies themselves  readily  coming  in  and  con- 
senting to  abide  by  that  urangement  and  to  give 
us  no  further  trouble  or  litigation,  provided  we 


Chairman — continued. 

on  our  parts  were  prepared  not  to  take  any  1^^ 
steps  to  attempt  to  recover  those  duties;  and 
being  advised  by  our  solicitor  that  that  was  a 
desirable  and  proper  arrangement,  I  do  not  con- 
ceive that,  under  those  circumstances,  any  other 
course  was  open  to  ue. 

975.  Yon  tried  it  as  a  fair  compromise  under 
the  circumstances? — As  a  fair  compromise  under 
the  circumstances ;  but  I  also  wish  to  impress 
very  strongly  upon  ihe  Committee  my  own 
opinion,  which  is  supported,  I  think,  by  my  legal 
adviser,  that  it  was  extremely  doubtful,  to  say 
the  least  of  it,  whether  we  could  have  succeeded 
eventually,  and  even  if  we  had  succeeded  even- 
tually the  litigation  must  have  been  a  very 
protracted  one. 

976.  If  it  was  taken  in  the  light  of  a  compro- 
mise, it  was  an  advantageous  compromise  for 
you,  with  reference  to  the  difficulty  in  which 
you  were  placed? — I  believe  that,  upon  the 
whole,  it  was. 

977.  And  you  say  that  they  might  have  set 
you  at  defiance,  and  given  you  an  infinity  of 
trouble  in  proving  your  claim  if  you  die'  so  ? — 
Most  undoubtedly. 

978.  In  that  case  you  would  have  been  worse 
off  than  you  are  under  the  circumstances  in 
which  you  now  stand?— I  think  so,  because  even 
now  tlie  application  of  the  law  in  many  cas^  ia 
very  doubtful ;  but  the  railway  companies  hare 
acquiesced  in  a  certain  application  of  the  law 
which  I  believe,  on  the  whole,  is  as  advantageotis 
to  the  revenue  as  it  is  to  the  companies. 

979.  Suposing  that  your  department  were  to 
stand  upon  a  strict  legal  right  under  the  law  as 
now  declared,  do  you  think  that  there  would  be 
any  difficulties  on  your  part  with  the  companies 
with  reference  to  the  administration  of  the  law  ? 
—I  think  that  there  would  be  many  difficoltiea: 
Even  that  Judgment  has  not  disposed  of  all  the 
questions  ;  there  are  a  vast  number  of  questions 
connected  with  the  mode  in  which  the  duty  is 
taken,  and  the  traffic  conducted,  which  renderit  in 
many  cases  very  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
carry  out  the  law  strictiy. 

980.  There  wa.«  an  expression  (rather  a  peculiar 
one)  which  Mr.  Melvill  used,  and  to  which  I  took 
a  little  exception ;  he  said  that  the  law  was  obso- 
lete, meaning  by  that  to  convey,  I  think,  after  he 
had  given  an  explanation  of  it,  that  the  law  waa 
actually  inapplicable  to  the  present  state  of 
railways;  is  that  your  view?— Of  course,  as 
regards  that,  I  am  very  much  dependent  upon 
the  legal  opinion;  but  I  know  that  it  is  the 
opinion  of  our  law  advisers,  and  always  has  been 
(and  we  have  seen  it  ourselves  in  practice),  that 
you  could  not  strictly  carry  out  the  law  in  everj 
particular. 

98 1 .  That  is,  with  regard  to  the  various  condi- 
tions imposed  in  reference  to  stopping  at  every 
station,  running  trains  the  whole  length  of  a 
trunk  line,  for  instance,  and  various  other  matters 
of  detail  to  which  I  need  not  refer ;  but  you, 
looking  at  it  practically,  and  with  light  afforded 
to  you  by  your  legal  advisers,  are  of  opinion  that 
the  law,  as  it  now  stands,  would  be  difficult  to 
administer,  and  you  may  go  so  far  as  to  say  that 
it  is  not  applicable  to  the  present  state  of  rail- 
ways?— 1  think  so.  I  doubt  if  there  is  any 
revenue  law  at  all  that  you  could  strictly  apply ; 
you  must  apply  it  practically,  and  in  the  best  way 
you  can  very  often ;  and  it  is  necessary,  under 
certain  circumstances,  that  you  should  have  a  good 
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understanding  with  the  partiM  with  whom  you  are 
dealing  in  order  to  enable  you  to  carry  out  the 
law  at  all. 

962.  And  your  representation  ie  that  the  rail- 
ways have  met  tfae  Board  of  Inland  Beveniu 
fairly  upon  this  question? — I  think  so. 

983.  Are  you  at  all  acquainted  with  the  details 
of  the  figures  in  the  table  which  you  liave  handed 
in  ? — No.  If  you  wish  for  any  particular  infor- 
mation about  the  details  which  are  made  out  by 
the  accountant  of  the  department,  he  will  be  i^le 
to  supply  the  information. 

984.  Is  Mr.  Bichman  here  to  day  ? — I  believe 
he  is ;  or  at  all  events  he  can  be  very  easily  got 
at  if  you  desire  to  have  hira. 

985.  Have  you  anything  further  to  add? — I 
do  not  think  that  I  have  ;  I  think  that  I  have 
stated  &irly  my  own  opinion. 

Mr.  Samuda, 

986.  The  first  objection  that  was  raised  to  the 
mode  of  imposing  the  duties  came  from  your 
office,  the  Board  m  Inland  Revenue,  did  it  not  ? 
—It  did. 

987.  When  that  came,  did  ^ou  make  any 
demand  upon  the  railways  according  to  your  view 
of  what  it  ought  to  be  when  that  objection  was 
raised  ? — We  did  not  do  so  immediately,  and  a 
very  long  time  elapsed  before  we  were  in  a  con- 
dition to  du  it  at  all ;  because  when  we  first 
rused  the  question,  it  was  a  moot  point  between 
oorselves  and  the  Board  of  Trade  as  to  what  was 
the  proper  mode  of  discharging  the  duty,  and  for 
a  long  time  the  Board  of  Trade  entertained  a 
▼wy  different  opinion  from  ourselves ;  and  I  do 
not  know  that  even  to  this  day,  except  so  far,  of 
eourse,  as  the  judgment  is  against  them,  they 
would  not  still  think  that  they  were  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  the  Act  mure  in  its  true  spirit 
than  we  were. 

988.  With  reference  to  a  remark  that  you  made 
as  to  die  legal  difficulties  that  surrounded  you, 
what  was  your  method  of  obtaining  a  knowled^ 
of  the  amount  that  was  due  each  rear  before  this  • 
question  was  raised ;  did  tlie  railways  return  to 
you  what  they  considered  they  ought  to  pay,  or 
did  you  claim  from  the  railways  what  you  con- 
sidered that  they  ought  to  pay  ?— The  rail wojrs 
make  a  return  which  is,  of  course,  checked  by 
the  knowledge  that  we  have  in  the  department. 

.  989.  And  when  you  have  so  satisfied  yourselves 
that  the  return  so  made  is  correct,  does  any  paper 
paae  between  you  and  the  railway  companies  to 
mdicate  that  there  has  been  a  settlement  accepted 
<m  your  port  icx  the  duties  payable  up  to  that 
lime  ? — I  cannot  so  precisely  answer  that  question 
as  Mr.  Rickmon  will  be  able  to  do,  because  he 
has  carried  on  ail  the  details  of  the  examination, 
and  he  will  be  more  conversant  than  I  am  with 
the  precise  mode  in  which  that  is  arrived  at. 
We  rather  know  the  result  than  the  means  by 
which  that  result  is  arrived  at. 

990.  From  the  wording  at  the  head  of  this 
paper,  I  think  I  understand  that  the,  approximate 
unounts  which  would  have  been  payable  under 
the  judgment,  have  been  arrived  at  here  from 
taking  four  months  in  one  rear,  that  is  the  year 
1874 ;  and  then  making  those  figures  so  tuen 
applicable  to  each  previous  year  by  adjusting  it 
in  reference  either  to  the  number  of  trains  or  the 
mileage  of  the  railway ;  is  that  the  way  in  which 
it  has  been  arrived  at  ? — I  believe  that  that  is  so ; 
and  that  will  go  far  to  prove  what  I  stud  about 
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the  difficulty  of  getting  a  statement  upon  which  BUf^mttm, 

you  could  base  legal  proceedings.  ^.c.^. 

991.  Would  not  the  natural  result  of  that  be  iML 
to  make  the  apparent  amount  that  would  have 

been  payable  very  mu(^  in  excess  of  what  it 
radly  ought  to  be,  to  this  extent:  that  there 
appears  throughout  the  whole  of  the  table  to  be 
a  gradually  but  very  largely  increasing  revenue 
from  year  to  year  from  this  duty  ? — Certainly. 

992.  And  you  have  taken  the  basis  of  the  last 
year  and  applied  that  to  all  the  other  years,  as 
what  would  have  been  the  result  if  you  had  made 
the  claim  as  you  conceive  now  yon  ought  to  have 
made  it  previously  ? —Certainly;  it  was  for  that 
reason  that  I  myself  particularly  desired  those 
words  to  be  put  in.  in  order  that  the  attention  of 
the  Committee  might  be  directed  to  the  fact  that 
it  was  a  mere  estimate,  and  a  vague  one.  My 
own  opinion  is  that  it  is  very  largely  in  excess  of 
what  the  real  facta  of  the  case  would  have  proved 
to  be  correct. 

993.  If  the  Committee  thought  that  it  would 
be  desirable  to  arrive  at  a  closer  approximation 
to  the  truth  of  what  this  might  be  estimated  at, 
would  it  be  equnlly  easy  to  obtain  from  the  rail- 
ways exactly  the  same  information  which  you 
have  obtained  for  1874,  and  upon  which  these 
calculations  are  based,  with  regard  to  the  year 
1869? — I  do  not  know  that  there  would  be  any 
difficulty  in  that ;  but  if  you  are  going  to  see 
Mr.  Rickman,  I  iJiink  that  he  would  answer  that 
question  better  than  I  can.  I  should  like,  if  I 
may  be  permitted  to  do  so,  to  remark  that  I  re- 
member that  in  the  evidence  which  Mr.  Melvill 
gave,  he  spoke  of  the  loss  of  duty  aa  having  been 
equal  to  5,000,000/.  sterling.  I  do  not  know 
how  he  arrived  at  this  figure,  but  I  have  taken 
some  little  trouble  to  test  the  matter,  and  I  am 
quite  satisfied  that  it  is  greatly  in  excess  of  any- 
thing that  can  possibly  be  the  case. 

994.  This  table  gives  it  as  only  700,00(»  /.  ?— 
Yes,  from  1866.  Probably  his  answer  had  refe- 
rence to  what  hod  passed  from  1844,  but  even 
then  I  am  (|nite  sure  that  that  is  a  great  deal  too 
much.  This  very  morning,  before  X  came  here, 
I  had  a  calculation  made  whicli  I  had  asked  for, 
to  show  the  whole  of  the  exempted  traffic  since 
1844  up  to  the  end  of  1875.  The  whole  of  the 
exempted  traffic,  I  find,  f^rom  1844  to  the  end 
1875,  was  only  128,000,000/.  If  you  will  take 
5  per  cent,  upon  128,000,000/.,  I  think  you  will 
find  that  it  does  not  come  to  6,500,000  /.  Now 
the  exempted  traffic,  which  is  under  question,  is 
a  very  small  part  of  that,  and  it  is  perfectly  clear 
that  5,000,000/.  cannot  possiblr  represent  that 
which  has  escaped  duty ;  one  half  of  the  amount, 
I  believe,  would  hiive  been  in  excess  of  the 
truth. 

995.  Would  it  be  a  very  considerable  reduc- 
tion of  labour  to  your  department  if  any  arrange- 
ment were  made  by  which  this  tax  was  commuted 
in  future,  instead  of  its  being  accounted  for  in  the 
way  in  which  it  has  hitherto  been  done,  or  is  be- 
ing done  at  the  present  moment,  so  as  to  have  a 
commutation  instead  of  a  calculation? — No  doubt 
a  commutation  is  always  an' easier  thing,  because 
you  have  a  fixed  datum  to  go  by. 

9%.  And  yonr  means  uf  checking  the  accounts, 
I  suppose,  must  be  venr  elaborate  and  must  re- 
quire a  very  large  staff? — It  does  not  require  a 
very  large  staff,  but  it  requires  a  good  deal  of 
attention  at  certain  times  of  the  year,  and  a  very 
dose  examination  of  the  books  and  comparison  of 
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Stephetuon^  the  time  tables,  and  ao  forth ;  and  it  is  no  doubt 

difficult  and  intricate. 
5  May  1876.  ^^^^^^  p^^^ 

997'  I  understood  jou  to  say  that  from  the 
year  1869  to  the  jear  1874  was  «ie  time  required 
to  obtain  a  decision  on  this  vexed  question  ? — 
Yes. 

998.  How  was  it  that  the  question  of  the  duty 
was  not  reserved  pendente  lite  to  await  the  result 
if  it  was  understood  thai  there  was  a  doubt  about 
the  matter  and  the  Board  of  Trade  and  the  Board 
of  Inland  Revenue  were  in  doubt;  would  that 
luve  been  impoesible  ? — Of  course,  until  we  had 
got  a  decision  we  could  not  follow  any  other  sys- 
tem than  that  which  had  been  accepted  and  acted 
upon.  The  Board  of  Trade  gave  their  certificates, 
and  we  were  bound  to  act  upon  them  so  long  as 
they  remained  uncontradicted  by  any  decree  of 
law ;  and  I  do  not  know  that  we  could  have 
collected  the  duty  upon  any  other  principle  until 
that  was  done. 

999.  What  right  had  the  Board  of  Trade  to 
issue  certificates  when  the  matter  was  acknow- 
ledgedly  one  of  great  difficulty  and  uncertainty  ? 
— TheT  idtered  the  character  of  their  certificates 
after  that  to  some  extent. 

1000.  After  1869?— I  think  that  in  1870  there 
was  an  alteration  in  the  form  of  their  certificate 
more  in  conformity  with  what  we  thought  was  the 
case ;  but  you  must  remember  that  the  Board  of 
Trade  had  their  own  opinion  upon  this  suHect, 
and  that  opinion  was  in  conflict  with  ours.  I  be- 
lieve you  will  find  that  at  one  time  the  Board  of 
Trade  were  disposed  to  be  very  much  more  liberal 
even  than  they  had  been;  I  think  that  their 
opinion  at  one  time  was  that  the  exemption 
might  be  carried  even  further  than  it  was. 

1001.  But  the  matter  was  referred  by  consent 
to  the  law  courts  ? — Clearly ;  and  after  a  certain 
time  we  were  agreed  with  the  Board  of  Trade  as 
to  what  should  be  the  course. 

Mr.  Macdonahl. 

1002.  How  long  have  you  been  Chairman 
of  the  Board  of  Inland  Kevenue  ? — Nearly  14 
years. 

1003.  Can  you  state  whether  the  Board  of 
Trade  and  the  Board  of  Inland  Kevenue  have 
acted  in  concert  with  reference  to  the  assess- 
ment of  the  duty,  and  the  granting  of  exemp- 
tions from  the  duty  to  cheap  trains  during  those 
14  years? — Up  to  1866  there  is  no  doubt  that 
they  did  ;  that  is  to  say,  we  accepted  the  certifi- 
cates of  the  Board  of  Trade,  which  wc,  up  to 
that  time,  had  no  reason  to- challenge. 

1004.  You  received  those  certificates  without 
question? — Yes,  they  marked  the  time  tables, 
which  were  the  basis  of  the  charge. 

1005.  Will  you  inform  the  Committee  whether 
the  approval  by  the  Board  of  Trade  of  the  cheap 
^ins  of  the  railway  companies  for  the  exemp- 
tion from  duty  was  made  in  connection  with  the 
Board  of  Inland  Kevenue  ? — It  was  made  inde- 
pendently by  the  Board  of  Trade ;  they  issued 
their  own  certificates*  according  to  their  own 
Judgment,  as  to  what  was  the  law. 

1006.  Then,  has  the  Board  of  Inland  Revenue 
ever  taken  independent  action  with  respect  to 
the  assessment  of  the  duty  without  reference  to 
the  indications  and  the  markings  upon  the  time 
tables  received  from  the  Board  of  Trade,  and,  if 
80,  at  what  period  did  this  commence  ? — I  th^k 


Air,  Jlfordona^cf— continued. 

that  Mr.  Rickman,  who  is  more  conversant  with 
those  detfuls  than  I  can  possibly  be,  is  coming 
before  you,  he  would  answer  that  more  satisfac- 
torily than  I  could  ;  because,  as  ihe  accountant, 
be  is  the  person  who  would  make  the  claim,  and 
carry  out  all  those  details  with  the  railway 
companies,  and  he  is  more  conversant  tlian  I 
am  with  the  particular  mode  in  wluch  that  was 
done. 

1007.  You  said,  I  think,  in  answer  to  the 
Chairman,  and  you  repeated,  I  believe,  in  an- 
swer to  the  honourable  Member  for  the  Tower 
Hamlets,  that  yoa  were  advieed  to  remit  this 
duty ;  by  whom  were  you  so  advised? — I  think 
that  my  answer  was  that  we  were  advised  by 
our  solicitor  that  it  would  be  an  advantageous 
arrangement  with  the  railway  companies  to  put 
an  end  to  all  further  litigation  by  forgoing  any 
attempt  to  recover  the  arrears  on  our  part,  and 
accepting  from  them  an  assurance  that  they 
would  act  upon  the  judgment  of  the  Court  of 
Exchequer. 

1008.  If  after  the  decision  was  given  the 
railway  companies  had  refused  to  pay,  would 
there  have  been  any  more  difficulties  connected 
with  prosecuting  uie  other  railway  companies, 
or  miucing  a  claim  upon  them  than  that  which 
was  connected  with  the  North  London  Com- 
pany ? — Not  more  difficulties,  but  pretty  much 
the  same  difficulties. 

1009.  Is  it  not  the  duty  of  the  Board  of  In- 
land Revenue  specifically  to  collect  the  taxes 
that  the  Queen  in  Parliament  imposes? — Un- 
doubtedly. 

1010.  Are  they  directly  or  indirectly  em- 
powered to  remit  ttuces  ? — No. 

1011.  Then  those  remissions  did  take  place  ? — 
If  you  call  them  remissions,  but  I  do  npt ;  I  take 
exception  to  tiie  term. 

1012.  Ai-e  the  railway  companies  required  to 
give  a  bond  to  the  Crown  or  to  the  Government 
for  the  due  payment  of  all  duties  to  which  they 
are  liable,  and  is  this  requirement  always  carried 
out  for  the  protection  of  the  railway  companies  ? 
— I  believe  so. 

1013.  Is  it  not  within  your  knowledge  that 
it  is  80  ? — I  should  be  very  sorry  to  answer 
positively  for  every  case ;  I  have  no  Houbt  that  it 
18  so,  but  you  ask  me  a  question  which  I  am  not 
prepared  to  answer  more  spedfically  than  that 

1014.  Can  we  get  this  information  from  Mr. 
Kickman  ? — You  could  get  it  from  me  if  I  have 
an  opportunity  of  referring ;  but  I  have  not  the 
slightest  doubt  that  it  is  so,  because  these  regu- 
lations, I  take  it,  are  always  conformed  to, 
though  in  the  situation  which  I  hold  it  is  im- 
possible for  me  to  observe  every  detail  which 
goes  on  in  a  large  department  like  mine.  There- 
iGT^y  I  merely  answer  in  that  way  really  because 
the  thing  is  not  under  my  own  eye  at  the  moment ; 
but  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  is  so. 

1015.  You  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  the 
bonds  are  given  ? — No  doubt  at  all 

1016.  There  is  no  exception  ?— None  at  aU 
that  I  am  aware  of. 

1017.  At  what  date  was  your  attention  first 
drawn  to  the  fact  that  the  railway  companies 
were  not  paying  the  duty  according  to  what  you 
were  advised  that  the  law  was? — 1  think  in 
1866,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned. 

1018.  Had  your  attention  ever  been  directed 
to  it  prior  to  that  time  ? — Not  that  I  am  aware 

of: 

1019.  By 
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Mr.  Macdonald — continued. 

1019.  By  whom  was  jour  attention  first  di- 
rected to  it?— By  the  sohcitor. 

1020.  lliBt  solicitor  being  Mr.  MeWill,  whom 
we  bad  here  the  other  day  ? — Yes. 

1021.  Was  immediate  action  taken  by  the 
Board  of  Inland  Revenue  the  moment  that  j'ou 
were  informed,  or  that  the  opinion  was  given 
very  specifically  that  a  certain  amount  of  revenue 
was  not  being  called  up  according  to  the  statute? 
— The  first  intimation  that  was  given  to  me  was 
the  expression  of  a  doubt  as  to  whether  the  cer- 
tificates of  the  Board  of  Trade  were  given  in 
exact  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  the  law, 
and  of  coarse  the  first  step  then  was  to  enter 
into  communication  with  the  Board  of  Trade ; 
then  there  was  a  great  difference  of  opinion  upon 
that  subject,  and,  in  point  of  fact,  I  do  not  know 
that  we  ever  did  come  to  any  absolute  agreement 
as  to  what  the  state  of  the  law  really  was.  It 
was  very  doubtful ;  the  Board  of  Trade  claimed 
a  power  of  acting  which  we  thought  was  too  ex- 
tensive ;  but  they  (Ud  not  think  so,  or  not  for  a 
long  time,  at  all  events. 

1022.  I  am  about  to  put  a  question  to  you  as 
to  which  the  Chairman  may  rule  that  I  am  out 
<^  order,  but  it  is  one  which  I  tiiink  arises  here ; 
do  you  think  it  desirable  that  such  a  confiict 
should  arise,  or  be  continued  for  such  a  number 
of  years,  as  it  is  clear  there  has  been  here  be- 
tween two  departments  with  respect  to  an  impor- 
tant dutj  like  this? — Clearly  not;  but  where 
two  o]»nions  prevail  upon  the  subject  I  do  not 
know  how  you  are  to  prevent  it  until  sometiiing 
arises  to  settle  it. 

1023.  Would  it  not  have  been  desirable  to 
have  made  representations  to  a  proper  quarter  to 
have  that  di^culty  removed,  because  evidently 
there  were  two  parties  at  work  ? — I  do  not  know 
what  the  proper  quarter  would  have  been  exactiy. 
Here  are  two  departments  charged  with  the  exe- 
cution of  an  Act  of  Parliament,  the  one  primarily 
having  certain  powers  given  to  them  under  the 
Act,  which  powers  they  exercise  in  a  certain  way. 
They  had  done  that  for  a  great  number  of  years 
witiiout  challenge,  and  we  had  no  reason  to  sup- 
pose tJiat  there  was  anything  incorrect  in  what 
they  were  doing.  Then  after  a  considerable 
lajiee  of  time  the  department  immediately  charged 
with  collecting  the  revenue  think  that  they  see 
something  that  is  incorrect  in  those  certificates, 
and  they  call  attention  to  it.  A  correspondence 
ensues,  the  law  <^cerB  are  consulted,  law  opinions 
are  taken,  and  those  opinions  diffw ;  two  very 
eminent  men  ^ve  an  opinion  one  way,  and  two 
equally  eminent  men  give  ui  opinion  the  other 
way.  It  is  quite  clear  that  under  those  circum- 
stances it  is  not  veiy  easy  to  arrive  at  a  solution 
of  a  question  that  kind ;  imd,  in  point  of  fact, 
it  was  not  until  we  were  able  to  force  the  ques- 
tion into  a  court  of  law,  that  we  could  come  to 
any  positive  decision  upon  the  subject. 

1024.  My  purpose  is  quite  served  by  asking 
you  whether  you  really  think  it  desirable  that 
auch  conflicts  shotdd  exist  at  all  in  connection 
with  the  revenue? — If  you  can  prevent  such 
conflicts,  I  quite  agree  with  you  that  it  is  desir- 
able to  do-so.  - 

1025.  You  say,  I  think,  that  you  do  not  con- 
ceive that  the  statement  of  Mr.  Melvill  was 
quite  correct  when  he  said  tiiat  something  Uke 
5,000,000  /.  which  ought  to  have  been  paid  was 
not  pud  ? — I  think  I  nave  given  you  pretty  good 
proof  that  it  was  incorrect. 

0.91. 


Mr.  Macdonald — continued.  Sir  W,  H. 

1026.  Do  you  think  that  Mr.  Melvill  is  not 
likely  to  have  made  his  statement  upon  pretty  ' 
good*pro4^?^ — I  have  given  you  absolute  ^ures,  5  May  1876. 
which  I  think  are  very  much  better  than 

opinions. 

1027.  Is  there  any  discretionary  power  vested 
in  the  Board  of  Trade  to  remit  any  portion  of 
duties? — Not  to  remit  portions  of  duties;  but 
there  is  a  disareticmary  power  with  them  as  to 
exemptions  which  they  shall  give.  You  will 
find  it,  I  think,  given  in  7th  &  8th  Vict.  c.  85, 
s.  8.  They  have  power  to  make  alternative 
conditions  as  to  what  shall  be  the  conditions  of 
exemption;  and  that  in  point  of  fact  was  the 
ori^n  of  the  whole  of  the  difficulty  between  us 
and  them. 

Chairman. 

1028.  They  exercised  greater  power  in  dis- 
pensing than  the  law  courts  have  smce  held  that 
they  had  power  to  do,  did  they  not? — Quite  so. 

1029.  And  hence  arose  the  whole  of  this  ques- 
tion?— That  was  the  orij^n  of  tJie  whole. 

Mr.  Macdonald. 

1030.  They  acted  on  a  mistaken  view  ? — As  it 
has  now  been  proved  by  the  decision  of  the 
Court  of  Exchequer  con&med  by  the  House  of 
Lords. 

1031.  Have  any  remissions  of  the  passenger 
tax  been  made  by  your  Board,  or  can  you  name 
any  company  or  companies  which  have  had  such 
remissions  made  to  them  ? — Not  unless  you  are 
referring  to  the  particular  case  of  the  South 
Eastern  Railway  Company.  That  is  the  only 
instance  in  which  I  know  of  anything  that  I  can 
call  a  remission  of  duty. 

1032.  When  was  that?— That  was  &X  the  time 
that  this  was  settied. 

1033.  Was  there  a  sum  of  4,500/.  held  by  the 
Board  of  Inland  Revenue  to  be  due  at  that  time 
from  the  South  Eastern  Railway  Company  ? — 
No,  there  was  a  sum  of  about  900  /.,  I  think. 

1034.  Did  they  not  pay  1,081  /.?— They  paid 
more  than  that,  I  think ;  but  900  /.  was  the  only 
sum  tiiat  was  in  dispute,  or  held  in  suspense. 

1035.  Did  they  not  pay  into  the  hands  of  the 
Board  of  Inland  Revenue  1,08U.?— I  should 
think  that  they  pwd  more,  but  they  only  got 
back  900  ;  tl^t  was  the  whole  sum  that  was 
held  in  suspense. 

ia?6.  Was  not  the  original  charge  4,500  /.  ?— 
I  believe  it  was. 

1037.  Did  they  not  pay  into  the  Inland 
Revenue  1,08  H.? — I  apprehend  that  they  paid 
more ;  yon  say  that  the  amount  due  from  them 
was  upwards  of  4,000  /. 

1038.  They  were  to  pay  900  Z.  ?— They  were. 

1039.  The  Board  01  Inland  Revenue  retained 
181  /.  ? — I  do  not  follow  your  figures  at  all;  but 
I  have  not  got  the  particulars  here,  so  that  I 
cannot  check  it. 

1040.  Is  the  sanction  of  the  Lords  of  the 
Treasury  asked  for  and  obtained  by  your  Board 
in  all  such  cases,  or  is  any  report  of  the  remission 
or  repayments  made  by  you,  or  sent  by  you  to 
the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  ? — In  the  case  of  any 
absolute  repayment  of  duty,  we  certainly  should 
not  have  autiioritv  to  make  it,  tmless  it  had  been 
wrongly  collected,  without  the  authority  of  the 
Lords  of  the  Treasury ;  but  in  this  case  this  was 
money  whichwas  held  in  suspense;  itwaspaidtous 
under  certain  conditions,  namely,  that  it  should 
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Mr.  Macdonald — continued. 

be  only  held  until  tlie  decinon  in  the  Court  of  Ex- 
chequer, and  that  it  should  abide  what  the  Board 
determined  to  do  upon  that  judgment.  Upon 
that  we,  upon  looking  into  the  accounts,  found 
that  there  was  a  sum  of  9007.  which  they  had 
wrongfully  paid  according  to  tiiat  detneion,  and 
that  was  repaid  to  them. 

1041.  According  to  what  decision  ?— Accord- 
ing to  the  decision  to  which  the  Board  came  aflter 
the  judgment  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer. 

1042.  That  decision  was  not  to  prosecute  the 
chum  ? — It  was  not  to  prosecute  the  claim. 

1043.  Has  the  Board  been  more  active  during 
the  last  10  years  than  it  was  previously  in  col- 
lecting and  inquiring  into  railway  accounts? — 
We  have  been  much  more  active  because  we 
have  had  many  more  difficulties  to  encounter. 

1044.  What  has  been  the  result? — The  result 
has  been,  not  from  any  increased  activity  on  the 
part  of  the  Board,  but  in  consequence  of  the 
rectification  of  a  misapplication  of  the  Act,  that 
a  larger  amount  of  duty  is  now  collected  than 
was  collected  'before. 

1045.  Is  the  same  mode  of  obtfuning  your  in- 
formation and  making  your  claim  still  going  on  in 
the  office  as  has  been  going  on  for  several  years 
past  ? — Precisely. 

1046.  If  you  find  sums  due,  and  if  those  are 
refused,  is  it  the  course  that  you  pursue  to  take 
immediate  action  for  their  recovery  from  the  rail- 
way companies? — The  railway  cmnpanies  pay 
very  regularly  when  the  accounts  are  settied; 
they  are  taken  periodically,  laxd  there  is  no  diffi- 
culty in  the  payment  of  the  duty. 

1047.  How  often  is  your  claim  for  the  revenue 
made  ? — I  think  every  three  months ;  bnt  that 
is  a  question  which  perhaps  you  will  ask  Mr. 
Rickman. 

1048.  Are  there  not  some  of  the  railway  com- 
panies whose  accounts  are  allowed  to  lie  out  for 
a  longer  period  than  that  ? — I  am  not  aware  of 
any  at  this  moment,  but  in  answering  these  ques- 
tions I  must  beg  you  to  r^ember  that  there  are 
many  details  of  this  kind  of  which  I  do  not  pre- 
tend to  be  cognisant,  and  that  you  will  get  much 
more  correctly  from  Mr.  Rickman,  who  nas  been 
for  a  long  time  engaged  in  these  examinations. 

1049.  You  statea  some  time  ago  that  there 
would  have  been  very  great  difficulty  in  prose- 
cuting the  claims,  if  you  had  proceeded  agunst 
all  the  railways ;  would  there  have  been  much 
difficulty  in  recovering,  seeing  that  you  have  a 
bond  in  your  possession  ? — I  do  not  see  how  the 
bond  would  have  helped  you,  because  what  you 
have  to  do  is  to  prove  your  case.  There  was  no 
doubt  of  the  liability  of  the  companies  to  any- 
thing that  you  could  prove  they  were  bound  to 
pay;  but  the  bond  goes  no  further  than  that. 
The  bond  would  not  have  enabled  you  to  settie 
exactly  what  was  due  from  them. 

1050.  But  there  could  have  been  no  difficulty 
in  having  your  payments  made  to  the  extreme 
amount  >— There  was  no  difficulty  in  prosecuting 
the  companies. 

Chairman. 

1051.  The  first  thin^,  I  suppose,  would  be  to 
see  whether  the  conditions  of  tne  bond  had  been 
broken,  or  not? — Even  eariier  than  that;  but 
one  of  the  difficulties  that  particularly  affects  my 
mind  is  this :  how  are  you  to  arrive  at  any  pre- 
cise sum  tiiat  you  could  go  and  state  in  a  court 
of  justice  was  due  by  those  companies  ?   If  you 


ChMrman- — continued. 

have  to  proceed  against  an  adverse  party,  of 
course  you  must  be  very  precise  in  the  datum 
that  you  go  upon.  1  have  no  doubt  whatever 
that  those  railway  compunies  would  have  held 
us  at  arm's  length,  and  would  have  put  every 
obstacle  in  our  way,  and  they  would  nave  been 
perfectly  right  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Macdonald. 

1052.  Not  mere  than  the  law  courts  usually 
do? — T  do  not  know  that  the  law  courts  would 
have  helped  you  in  the  matter  in  making  out  the 
first  statement  of  your  claim. 

1053.  In  regard  to  the  collection,  yon  said  that 
in  equity  you  thought  that  they  were  not  botind 
to  pay  n*om  the  time  at  which  you  made  your 
first  claim ;  do  you  so  treat  individuals  who  may 
either  by  neglect  or  otherwise,  not  have  paid  the 
Board  of  Inland  Revenue ;  do  yon  connder  that 
no  equity  you  ought  to  abswb  them  from  pay- 
ment ? — I  certainly  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  the  Government  always  regards  questions  of 
equity  in  dealing  under  certain  Circumstances  with 
tiie  payment  of  duties ;  it  has,  I  think,  been  the 
immemorial  practice  not  always  to  insist  upon  the 
extreme  letter  of  the  law,  but  in  many  cases  to 
regard  equity ;  and  I  believe  that  if  you  did  not 
so  act  you  could  not  collect  your  taxes  at  all. 

1054.  Mr.  Melvill  stated  to  us  that  the  one 
principal  reason  ( I  think  they  were  the  words  he 
used,  why  they  did  not  exact  the  money  was  be- 
cause it  had  been  paid  away  in  dividends,  and  had 

re  into  the  shareholders*  pockets ;  would  that 
a  plea  that  you  would  regard  as  valid  by  an 
individual  coming  before  the  Board  of  Inland 
Revenue  and  owing  you,  not  30,000  but  40  L 
or  50  /.  ? — That  is  a  sentimental  view  which  more 
or  less  might  effect  a  man's  judgment,  but  that  I 
have  myself  entirely  discarded  in  dealing  with 
this  question.  I  think  that  there  might  be  a  great 
deal  to  be  said  about  it,  but  it  is  a  consideration 
that  I  should  be  backward  to  m^e.  It  is  very 
much  a  matter  uf  sentiment,  and  uiough  I  do  not 
discard  sentiment  altc^ether  in  dealmg  with 
claims  for  duty  under  certain  circumstances,  I 
have  studiously  avoided  patting  that  forward  as 
any  ^ound  that  influenced  me  as  the  chairman  of 
the  Board  in  dealing  with  this  case.  I  went 
upon  entirely  different  grounds:  upon  the  ex- 
treme difficulty,  and  the  great  doubt  that  there 
was  as  to  wheUier  yon  wotud  succeed  in  enfordng 
these  claims  in  a  court  of  law ;  and  even  if  you 
did  so,  the  enormously  protracted  litigation  that 
you  might  have  to  encounter  before  you  could 
come  to  any  settiement  at  all;  and  in  the  mean- 
time the  companies  might  certainly  have  put 
us  in  circumstances  of  |^at  difficulty  in  collect- 
ing the  duty  as  it  is.  Upon  the  whole,  I  believe 
that  the  arrangement  that  was  then  made  was  an 
equitable  one  for  the  companies,  and  not  a  bad 
one  for  the  Government. 

1055.  Is  it  not  the  office  of  the  Board  of  In- 
land Revenue  to  collect  the  revenue  withont 
looking  at  difficulties  ? — Hardly ;  I  do  not  know 
how  you  can  collect  revenue  withont  looking  at 
all  the  difficulties  that  occur. 

1056.  Mr.  Melvill  stated  that  he  had  no  doubt 
whatever  when  he  gave  the  opnion  in  1866  that 
the  duty  was  not  l^ing  pn^rly  paid ;  do  you 
think  that  that  was  not  a  sufficient  period  in 
which  to  have  collected  the  tax,  instead  of  the 
period  that  you  ultimately  agreed  to,  seeing  that 
tiiat  was  your  solicitor's  opmion? — In  the  first 
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place,  I  do  not  luiow  that  the  solicitor  exju^ssed 
nifl  opinion  bo  strongly  as  that ;  and  tfapposin^  he 
did,  we  could  not  act  absolutely  upon  his  opinion; 
we  were  bound,  to  a  great  extent,  by  the  certifi- 
cates of  tlie  Board  of  Trade,  and  we  were  bound 
by  the  opinions  of  many  of  far  more  eminence 
than  Mr.  Melvill  can  pretend  to  be. 

Mr.  Jthley. 

1057.  Is  the  dut^  5  per  cent,  on  the  gross  or  the 
net  passenger  receipts  ? — On  the  gross. 

1058.  '^ese  railways  companies,  I  suppose, 
send  you  a  return  of  their  j^ross  passenger 
receipts  ? — Yes ;  they  make  out  accounts. 

1059.  Could  you  furnish  the  Committee  with  a 
table  showing  the  proportion  to  the  5  per  cent, 
paid  upon  the  gross  passenger  receipts  that  the 
exemption  bears  in  the  case  of  each  railway  com- 
pany, that  is  the  amount  of  money  that  they  are 
reconped  by  the  exemption ;  so  as  to  show  what 
per-centage  on  the  money  that  would  be  repre- 
sented by  a  5  per  cent,  duty  each  of  those 
^ms  represents  in  the  case  of  each  railway  com- 
pany ? — I  think  80. 

1060.  There  are  48  railway  fompanies  in  the 
return  which  has  been  handed  in  to-day;  are 
those  all  the  railway  companies  of  the  united 
Kingdom  ? — Yes,  1  think  so ;  I  believe  they  are 
all  there ;  all  that  is  that  are  ooncerned  with  this 
litigation. 

1061.  Could  you  then  also  in  the  table,  divide 
the  total  amount  of  the  per-«entage  column  by 
the  number  of  railways  named  in  tne  table  thus 
bv  48,  giving  the  average  proportion  for  the 
wlbole  of  the  railway  companies,  which  the  sum 
which  they  are  recouped  by  the  exemption 
bears  to  what  they  woula  pay  without  the  exemp- 
tion under  the  5  per  cent,  tax  i — I  do  not  think 
that  there  would  be  any  difficulty  in  that. 

1062.  Then,  if  there  was  any  nroposal  to  do 
away  with  all  the  exemptions,  and  to  reduce  the 
5  per  cent,  to  some  per-centagc,  that  would  re- 
present in  the  rough  what  they  now  actually  pay ; 
this  calculation  would  give  us  the  per-centage 
that  we  ought  to  take  r — I  think  I  understand 
what  yon  mean.  At  all  events,  if  you  will  be 
good  enough  to  let  me  have  what  you  require  in 
writing,  I  will  take  care  that  it  shall  be  done. 

1063.  Can  you  form  any  opinion  whether, 
taking  an  average  of  that  sort,  vou  would  allot 
the  payment  pretty  furly  to  ul  the  different 
railway  companies,  because,  of  course,  some  rail- 
way companies  carry  a  great  many  more  passen- 
gers than  others ? — ^xes. 

1064.  Can  you  roughly  give  an  idea  whether 
an  average  of  that  sort  would  deal  fairly  with  all 
the  railway  companies? — If  you  wish  to  see 
what  effect  any  alteration  of  the  duty  would 
have  upon  the  different  railway  companies  with 
reference  to  their  Afferent  modes  of  traffic  that 
would  be  very  easy  to  get  at,  because  you  know 
the  receipts  of  each  railway  from  passenger 
traffic  ana  their  receipts  from  goods'  traffic,  and 
what  is  the  exempted  traffic. 

1065.  I  am,  of  course,  confining  myself  to 
passengers ;  but  perhaps  it  might  be  necessary  in 
order  to  show  how  it  would  imect  each  company 
to  show  what  proportion  their  goods*  traffic  and 
passenger  traffic  bore  to  each  other.  For  instance^ 
of  course  the  metropolitan  traffic  is  almost 
entirely  passenger  traffic ;  if  you  did  away  with 
all  exem(itions,  and  charged  a  3  per  cent,  duty 
upon  their  gross  receipts,  that  would  be  much  len 

0.91. 


Mr.  Ashley — continued.  Sir  W.  If. 

benefit  to  the  Metropolitan  Railway  than  to  a  ^'«P*«»«f 
northern  railway  that  carries  very  few  passengers, 
and  that  has  not  much  exemption? — Clearly.    If  e  |g»^ 
there  is  anything  of  that  kmd  that  we  can  fur- 
nish  the  Committee  with,  I  shall  be  very  glad  to 
do  what  we  can  to  furnish  it  c<HTeotIy. 

Mr.  Leighton. 
1086.  I  do  not  quite  understand  the  position  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  with  regard  to  the  Inland 

Revenue ;  the  hend  of  the  Board  of  Trade  is  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  I  presume? — 

1067.  And  the  head  of  the  Board  of  Inland 
Kevenue  is  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  is 
he  not  ? — I  can  hardly  say  that  he  is  the  head  of 
the  Inland  Revenue ;  though  the  Board  of  Inland 
Revenue  is,  so  to  speak,  under  the  Treasury. 

1068.  Then  who  would  be  the  head  of  the 
Inland  Revenue  ? — The  Board,  consisting  of  five 
commissioners. 

1069.  And  the  Board  of  Inland  Revenue 
apparently  cannot  act  in  regard  to  the  duty  on 
railways  without  the  authority  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  ?— No. 

1070.  "With  regard  to  the  questions  which  the 
honourable  Member  for  Stafford  has  put  to  you, 
I  believe  that  the  whole  of  railway  legislation 
from  the  beginning  has  been  piecemeal? — It 
has. 

1071.  The  liability  to  taxation,  the  obligation 
to  remissions,  the  duties  of  the  railways  to  the 
public  and  their  duties  to  individuals,  are  all 
matters  of  principle  which  have  been  growing, 
and  have  never  been  directiy  and  absolutely 
stated  ;  is  not  that  so  ? — Quite  so. 

1072.  Therefore  those  duties  do  not  depend 
upon  legal  technicalities,  but  upon  broad  prin- 
ciples?— Thev  depend  upon  broad  principles  in 
their  origin,  but  of  course  to  some  extent  thepr 
must  be  governed  by  legal  technicalities  in  their 
administration. 

1073.  The  legislation  has  been  growing  and 
developing,  has  it  not? — Clearly. 

1074.  It  has  not  been  a  fixed  or  settled  system 
for  the  last  SO  years,  has  it? — No ;  great  altera- 
tions have  been  made  from  time  to  time. 

1075.  We  have  heard  that  two  Chancellors  of 
the  Exchequer,  Mr.  Lowe  and  Mr.  Gladstone, 
proposed  alterations  ?—  Yes. 

1076.  Besides  the  Board  of  Trade  and  the 
Board  of  Inland  Revenue,  the  War  Office  has 
something  to  do  with  the  iiulways  in  regard  to 
the  carriage  of  soldiers,  has  it  not? — I  do  not 
know  that  it  has  anything  to  do  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  railways ;  but,  however,  that  is  a 
point  of  which  I  am  not  cognisant. 

,1077.  The  point  at  which  my  questions  aim  is 
that  the  railways  are  at  present  under  a  variety 
of  public  authonties? — They  are. 

1078.  In  addition  to  that  the  Railway  Com- 
missioners now  interfere  with  the  traffic,  do  they 
not  ? — Yes,  I  believe  they  do. 

1079.  The  consequence  is  that  there  are  four 
public  offices,  all  of  whidi  are  interfering  with 
railways  ? — Yes. 

1080.  Do  you  think  that  it  would  be  a  good 
thing  to  constitute  one  public  office  which  should 
have  the  direction  and  check  over  the  railways  ? 
— I  think  that  it  would.  At  the  same  time,  so 
far  as  the  collection  of  the  revenue  is  concerned, 
i%  might,  perhaps,  be  a  question  whether  you 
could  ^ve  that  over  to  a  department  that  nad 
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the  administntion  of  the  rulways  m  other 

 '  reapecte. 

£  Hay  1876.  1081.  But  at  present  the  renussions  depend 
upon  the  obligatione,  and  the  obligationa  depend 
upon  the  Boiurd  of  Trade  ? — Yes,  that  ia  true. 

1082.  Therefore,  is  it  your  opinion  (I  suppose 
that  it  is  germane  to  uie  question),  that  this 
apparent  conflict  of  opinion  between  the  two 
authorities  governing  tne  railways,  should  be  re- 
moved by  one  audionty  being  constituted  ?— No 
doubt  it  would  be  very  expedient 

1083.  Do  you  think  that  there  would  be  any 
objection  in  principle,  to  a  duty  upon  net  profits? 
— -No,  I  am  not  aware  of  any  objection  to  it  in 
principle  at  all. 

1084.  Do  you  ^ink  that  the  taxation  of  pross 
profits,  and  the  taxation  of  net  profits,  stand 
upon  the  same  principle  ? — Of  course  there  is 
tiiib  difficulty ;  that  to  arrive  at  net  profits  you 
must  look  into  and  see  what  the  deductions  irom 
the  gross  profits  are ;  the  gross  profits  are  things 
whioi  are  perfectly  clear  and  apparent  to  every- 
body, and  there  can  be  no  question  about  them 
at  all ;  but  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  net  profits, 
you  must  look  at  the  deductions  to  be  made  from 
the  gross  profits,  and  that  might  very  often  in- 
troduce questions  of  difficulty. 

1085.  Do  you  think  that  the  injustice  to  the 
rtulway  companies  is  this :  that  if  you  take  gross 
receipts  from  passengers,  it  may  be  that 
100,000  /.  gtuned  by  one  railway  is  gained  at  a 
cost  of  80,000/.;  and  that  100,000  I  gained  by 
anolJier  rulway  is  gained  at  a  cost  of  50,000  /. ; 
tiierefore  if  you  tax  the  gross  receipts,  the  rail- 
ways which  earn  their  receipts  at  a  lai^e  outlay, 
are  unfairly  taxed  as  compared  with  railways 
which  earn  their  receipts  at  a  small  outlay,  are 
they  not  ? — On  the  other  hand,  it  does  not  at  all 
follow  that  where  there  is  tiie  largest  outlay 
there  is  the  best  management;  and  if  good 
management  would  give  you  a  larger  net  re- 
ceipt, it  would  not  be  right  that  the  result  of 
bad  management  should  insure  the  payment 
of  less  duty  than  another  railway  would  pay,  be- 
cause  their  management  is  better. 

1086.  But  I  suppose  that  people  must  be 
presumed  to  manage  their  affairs  to  the  best  of 
their  ability,  whether  they  are  successful  or  not? 
— There  again  is  another  difficulty ;  if  you  are 
to  go  to  the  net  receipts  and  see  what  are  the  fair 
deductions,  a  department  having  to  do  that  would 
have,  I  think,  very  much  to  judge  for  itself. 

1087.  On  the  whole,  do  you  think  that  it 
would  be  fair  to  tax  net  receipts  ? — I  think  that 
it  would  be  perfectly  fur  if  you  were  quite  sure 
that  in  every  case  the  net  receipts  were  arrived 
at  by  the  same  process. 

1088.  Do  you  think  that  the  duty  hinders  the 
development  of  nulways? — I  should  t^ink  not;  I 
cannot  conceive  how  the  5  per  cent  passenger 
duty  can  prevent  the  development  of  a  railway. 

1089.  Do  you  think  that  it  is  an  increasmg 
duty,  and  one  that  is  likely  to  increase? — Cer- 
tunly. 

1000.  In  the  case  of  a  duty  on  gross  or  net 
receipts,  the  system  of  accounts,  wmch  is  now 
very  troublesome,  would  be  got  rid  of,  would  it 
not,  doing  away  with  the  exemptions? — No 
dnubt 

1091.  That,  I  presume,  would  be  a  great  ad- 
vantage, both  to  tne  Inland  Bevenuo  and  to  the 
railway  companies?  —  Certamly;  but  the  rail- 
ways might  probably  prefer  the  exemption. 


Mr.  ZctjrAeon— continued. 

1092.  With  regard  to  the  policy  of  Govern- 
ment interference,  do  you  think  tiiat  it  is  neces- 
sary^ for  the  Government  to  maintain  a  control 
over  the  railways? — If  you  will  excuse  me,  I 
would  rather  not  give  an  opinion  upon  questions 
of  policy,  because  I  might  oe  in  conflict  with  the 
Government,  and  in  my  position  I  think  that 
that  is  undesirable. 

1093.  Do  the  railway  companies  ofiW  every 
facility  to  you  to  see  their  accounts? — ^Ycs. 

1094.  You  do  not  find  that  they  act  in  a  hos* 
tile  way  towards  the  Board  of  Inland  Revenue, 
or  towards  the  Board  of  Trade  ?~Kot  at  aU. 

Lord  Claud  Hamilton. 

1095.  You  say  that  you  do  not  think  that  this 
tax  hinders  the  development  of  traffic?  — I 
should  not  like  to  go  very  much  into  that  When 
one  is  asked  for  an  opinion  one  gives  an  abstract 
answer,  but  my  oinnion  upon  that  is  worth  no 
more  than  anybodv  else's ;  I  do  not  see  at  die 
present  moment  how  a  duty  of  that  l^d  can 
affect  the  development  of  a  railway. 

1096.  On  a  surburban  line,  is  it  not  a  fact, 
that  in  order  to  be  able  to  claim  exemption,  rail- 
way companies  run  trains  stopping  at  every 
statiofl,  which  trains  they  would  run  at  a  mnot 
quicker  rate  of  speed  if  there  was  no  »emption 
to  be  obtfuned  ? — No  donbt ;  but  tliat  is  a  ques- 
tion which  rather  affects  the  exemptions ;  I  was 
rather  giving  my  answers  upon  the  abstract  ques- 
tion of  a  duty  upon  nulways.  Of  course  the 
mode  in  which  you  assess  that  duty  may  be 
burdens(»ne  in  particular  instances;  that  I  do 
not  deny. 

1097.  It  no  doubt  hampers  railway  companies 
in  the  promotion  of  quick  trafiSc? — That,  i 
think,  is  quite  possible. 

1098.  And  as  time  means  money,  as  you  know 
as  well  as  anybody,  do  you  not  therefore  tlunk 
tliat  it  may  hinder  the  development  of  tiie 
traffic  ? — I  can  quite  understand  that  there  may 
be  cases  in  which  the  duty  may  act  prejudicially 
to  railways,  in  the  way  of  giving  them  trouble, 
but  I  am  very  littie  conversant  with  the  working 
of  railways. 

1099.  In  your  opinion,  would  there  be  any 
difficulty  in  levying  the  duty  if  all  passengers 
cbai^d  at  a  penny  a  mile  and  under,  were 
exempt  ? — I  apprehend  not ;  I  do  not  see  why 
there  should  be  the  slightest  difficulty  in  that 

1100.  I  suppose  that  you  agree  with  Mr.  Mel- 
vill  that  the  primary  object  of  this  tax  is 
revenue  ?  —  I  presume  that  the  sole  object  of 
every  tax  is  revenue ;  I  do  not  see  what  other 
object  you  can  have. 

1101.  Supponng  that  present  and  future 
Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer  do  not  see  their 
way  to  ^ving  up  this  large  sum  of  money  which 
they  derive  from  nulways,  or  to  giving  up  only  a 
portion  of  it,  do  you  not  think  that  the  same 
amount,  or  a  less  amount  of  money,  might  be 
derived  from  the  railway  companies  in  a  manner 
less  troublesome  to  your  office  and  less  vexatious 
to  the  rdlway  companies  ? — If  you  are  speaking 
of  a  duty  levied  upon  railways  in  some  other 
form,  no  doubt  I  could  devise  forms  which  would 
be  more  easy  of  collection,  but  whether  tiiey 
would  be  more  acceptable  to  the  railway  com- 
panies I  do  not  know. 

Il(^.  Do  Tou  think  that  the  same  amount  (tf 
money,  or  a  less  amount,  could  be  obtained  from 
the  railway  companies  in  a  manner  much  less 
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Lord  Clavd  Hamilton — continued. 

vexatious  to  the  railway  companies,  and  at  the 
same  time  equally  satisfactory,  if  not  more  so,  to 
yourself? — I  am  not  quite  so  sure  of  that,  be- 
cause  the  interests  of  the  railway  companies  vary 
BO  very  much,  according  to  the  description  of 
their  traffic ;  as  to  fast  trains  or  to  slow  trains ; 
as  to  goods'  traffic,  or  as  to  passenger  traffic ;  that 
one  system  which  might  be  very  pretty  in  theory, 
and  might  be  very  advantageous  to  some  rul- 
way  companies,  and  certainly  advantageous  to 
the  GoTemment,might  be  very  prejudiciu  to  other 
railways. 

1103.  Do  you  think  that  there  could  be  no  im- 
provement in  the  incidence  of  the  tax  ? — No,  I 
do  not  say  that  by  any  means ;  I  myself,  some 
yeara  ngo,  thought  that  it  would  be  a  very  good 
thing  ir  you  could  convert  the  present  passenger 
tax,  with  all  its  exemptions,  into  a  tax  upon  all 
receipts  from  railways;  but  what  I  was  saying 
just  now  occurred ;  it  was  found  that  what  might 
nave  been  extremely  beneficial  to  some  railways 
would  have  been  very  prejudicisd  indeed  to 
others. 

Chairman. 

1104.  That  was  somewhat  like  Mr.  Lowe's 
proposition,  was  it  not  ? — It  was. 

Mr.  Bruce. 

1105.  You  stated,  I  think,  that  the  solicitor  to 
the  Inluid  Revenue  raised  some  doubts  about 
this  tax  some  years  ago,  in  1866  ? — 1866,  I  think, 
was  the  date  when  attention  was  first  called 

to  it. 

1106.  I  presume  that  the  opinion  of  the 
solicitor  is  a  matter  which  tou  would  consider  as 
not  binding  upon  the  Board  of  Inland  Revenue, 
and  not  in  itself  sufficient  for  them  to  act  upon 
in  changing  the  law?  —  Clearly  not  in  every 
case. 

1107.  And  it  18  not  binding  at  all  until  it  is 
confirmed  by  the  courts  of  law  ? — No ;  and  be- 
sides, when  I  speak  of  the  solicitor  giving  his 
opinion,  it  was  necessarily  given  with  a  certain 
amount  of  dittidence,  because  he  merely  called 
attention  to  what  appeared  to  him  to  be  a  de- 
parture from  the  practice,  and  I  almost  doubt 
whether  it  first  originated  with  him ;  I  think  it 
is  very  likely  that  some  attention  was  called  to 
it  in  the  examination  of  the  accounts,  the  matter 
not  having  struck  the  examiner  before  that. 

1108.  I  presume  that  the  Board,  in  its  dis- 
cretion, would  not  think  it  deurable  to  act  upon 
a  new  interpretation  of  the  law  without  having 
it  confirmed  by  some  superior  authority?— Cer- 
tfunly  not,  and  particularly  in  a  case  like  this, 
where  there  had  been  a  conflict  of  opinion  be- 
tween two  Government  departments  of  equal 
standing. 

1109.  And  it  has  happened  sometimes,  has  it 
not,  that  the  advice  upon  which  you  have  acted 
in  cases  has  not  always  proved  to  be  correct?— 
Lawyers  sometimes  do  faU  in  their  judgment,  and 
the  courts  of  law  may  hold  a  different  opinion. 

1110.  With  reference  to  the  difference  of 
opinion  between  you  and  the  Board  of  Trade,  is 
it  not  this,  that  the  Board  of  Trade,  under  the 
Act  of  Parliament,  was  empowered  to  grant  cer^ 
tain  exemptions  with  reference  to  these  trains, 
that  is  to  say,  to  put  certain  trains  under  the 
head  of  cheap  trains  ? — I  do  not  know  that  you 
can  ffo  quite  so  far  as  that;  but  under  the  Act 
whicn  I  quoted  some  time  ago  they  had  the 

0.91. 
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power  of  varying  the  conditions  under  which 
that  exemption  could  be  claimed,  which  amounted 
to  pretty  much  the  same  thing. 

1111.  And  they  did  vary  those  conditions 
under  that  Actof  JParliament? — They  did  under 
what  they  believed  to  be  that  authority. 

1112.  The  rfulway  companies  acted  upon  the 
authority  so  given  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  did 
they  not  ? — They  did. 

1113.  And  they  conformed  to  it  strictly? — I 
believe  they  did. 

1 1 14.  And  they  made  the  arrangements  of  their 
trains  under  the  impression,  which  was  shared  by 
the  Board  of  Trade,  that  the  conditions  so  imposed 
were  legal  ? — I  presume  that  they  did. 

1115.  So  that  if  the  railway  c<mipanies  had 
been  aware,  and  the  Bou^  of  Trade  had  been 
aware,  that  they  had  exceeded  their  authority,  the 
rulway  companies  would  have  had  it  in  ^eir 
power  to  vary  the  trains,  or  to  alter  the  tnuna 
which  they  then  ran  in  accordance  witih  tlie 
altered  state  of  the  law  ? — Certainly. 

1116.  In  the  paper  which  has  been  handed  in 
tlus  morning  the  calculation  is  made  on  four 
months  of  1874 ;  is  it  not  the  case  that  the  traffic, 
taking  it  all  over  the  country,  has  increased  very 
lar^ly  within  the  last  year  ? — No  doubt  the 
traffic  has  been  in  a  state  of  normal  increase  for 
years  past. 

1117.  And  there  was  a  very  rapid  increase  at 
one  time,  was  there  not  ? — There  was. 

1118.  So  that  the  figures  of  the  year  1874 
would  not  be  at  all  applicable  to  the  year  1869, 
nor  to  the  years  previous  to  that? — Certainly 
not. 

1119.  Accordingly,  a  statement  based  up<m 
the  figures  of  the  year  1874  and  carried  back, 
would  be  a  very  unreliable  statement  as  to  the 
real  state  of  affairs  during  the  years  previous  to 
that  ? — I  think  that  any  statement  would  be  un- 
reliable, but  particularly  unreliable  for  the  reasons 
which  you  give. 

1120.  The  decision  of  the  House  of  Lords  bore 
upon  one  particular  point,  but  I  believe  that  there 
wpre  some  other  pomts  which  were  left  not  de- 
cided; and  there  was  one  point,  I  think,  which 
went  further  in  the  direction  of  exemptions  than 
the  interpretation  which  the  Board  ot  Trade  had 
previously  given  to  the  Act? — I  do  not  recollect 
It.  There  was  a  variation  in  one  of  the  declara- 
tions by  the  House  of  Lords  from  that  which  was 
given  m  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  but  I  do  not 
think  that  that  was  material,  and  I  do  not  remem- 
ber any  other. 

1121.  1  thought  that  the  House  of  Lords  held 
that  the  company  might  run  several  trains  under 
the  conditions  of  the  Act,  and  not  only  one  train 
a  day.  However,  in  any  case  the  conditions  as 
fixed  by  the  judgment  of  the  House  of  Lords  are 
not  complete,  and  they  would  ^ve  rise  to  ques- 
tions with  other  railways  if  the  case  of  those 
other  railways  came  to  be  tried  ? — ^Yes,  no 
doubt. 

1122.  I  presume  that  the  Board  of  Inland 
Revenue  (I  am  not  talking  now  simply  of  the  case 
of  railways)  is  vested  with  a  certiun  discretion  in. 
its  application  of  the  revenue  laws  to  particular 
instances  ? — Yes,  in  certain  cases  there  is  neces- 
sarily a  good  deal  of  discretion  left  to  the  Board ; 
hecauiie  vou  cannot  work  any  Act,  and  particu- 
larly a  Revenue  Act,  unless  some  discretion  is 
left  to  you  as  to  the  mode  in  which  you  admi- 
nister it. 

h  3  1123.  The 


Sir  <r.  H. 
StephetaoHf 

K.C.B. 
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ilr.  Bruce — continued. 

1123.  The  Board  of  Inland  Bevenue  having 
to  apply  the  Revenue  Acts,  must  neceasarily 

S  Hay  1876.  apply  *1^^™  >°  ^-^^  mode  in  which  it  thinks  most 
•  practicable  as  rcearde  the  persons  whom  they 

^ect,  and  most  advantageous  to  the  revenue? — 
Most  undoubted)^. 

1124.  So  that,  in  judffing  of  a  case  like  this, 
where  there  were  difficulties  on  both  udes,  the 
Board  of  Inland  Revenue  would  feel  itself  jus- 

'  tified  in  takii^  the  course  which  it  thinks  most 
advantageous  to  the  public. service  ? — I  think  so. 

1126.  With  reference  to  the  question  of  aver- 
ages which  was  mentioned  by  the  honourable 
Member  for  Poole,  do  not  the  exemptions  bear 
very  irregularly  on  diflRerent  companies  ? — Very 
much  so ;  of  course  the  circumstances  of  the 
traffic  differ  so  very  much  that  it  must  affect 
tiiem  very  differently. 

1 126.  So  that  an  average  could  hardly  be  fair 
to  each  individual  company?— It  would  unquea- 
tionably.  alter  very  much  the  circuui/dtances 
the  duty  which  the  companies  would  have  to 

Sir  Harcouri  Juhmtune. 

1127.  When  the  Inland  Revenue  accepted  the 
certificates  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  who  gave  the 
railway  companies  the  receipt  for  the  duties,  the 
Board  of  Trade  or  the  Board  of  Inland  Revenue  ? 
— That  would  be  entirely  in  the  Inland  Revenue, 
the  Board  of  Trade  have  nothing  to  do  with  tlie 
receipt  of  the  duties. 

1128.  Then  the  Inland  Revenue  directly  gave 
to  the  railway  companies  a  receipt  for  the  duties 
received  ? — Certainly. 

U29.  Without  protest? — I  cannot  say  that 
there  was  any  protest  at  any  time ;  but  certainly 
there  was  not  before  1869,  because  u}>  to  that 
time  it  was  a  disputed  point,  and  we  had  come  to 
no  agreement  even  with  the  Board  of  Trade. 

1130.  Were  the  receipts  eiven  without  preju- 
dice ? — They  were  accepted,  laecause,  until  1869, 
there  was  no  reason  to  doubt  their  accuracy. 

1131.  But  it  was  not  stated  at  the  time  that 
the^  were  without  prejudice  to  any  existing  liti- 
gation, but  the\'  were  absolutely  given  as  receipts 
for  money  ? — Certainly. 

1132.  Is  it  not  rather  a  novel  principle,  when 
accounts  are  settled  (using  your  own  words),  to 
go  for  back  claims  on  a  new  interpretation  of 
^e  law  ? — I  quito  take  that  view ;  that  is  my 
opinion. 

1133.  You  yoiu^self  went  upon  the  equitable 
construction  of  the  law,  and  not  upon  that  tech- 
nical construction  which  was  afterwards  insisted 
upon  by  some  Government  Department,  and 
afterwards  brought  into  a  court  of  law  for  de- 
cision?—I  can  hardly  gay  that  we  took  an  equit- 
able construction  of  the  law.  We  accepted  the 
law  for  a  long  time,  as  we  believed  it  to  be  cor^ 
rectly  interpreted ;  it  was  long  before  we  had 
any  reason  to  believe  that  the  Board  of  Trade 
were  giving  certificates  under  conditions  other 
than  those  under  which  they  were  entitied  to  give 
them.  Then  the  question  arose,  and  it  was  the 
subject  of  long  discussion  between  us  and  the 
Board  of  Trade,  as  to  which  of  us  was  ri^ht 

1134.  Have  you  any  precedent  for  gomg  back 
when  payments  have  to  be  made  and  receipts 
given,  and  raising  new  points  of  law ;  under  any 
of  the  old  Assessment  Acts  has  it  been  the  case 
that  you  have  pressed  for  additicmal  sums  to 
those  already  given? — I  should  think  not;  I 


^r  Ifetramrt  Jokmstxme — continued. 

should  doubt  there  being  any  precedent  for 
claiming  back  dut;^  in  a  case  w1m»  there  has 
been  a  subsequent  interpretation  of  the  law,  and 
where  the  receipt  of  those  duties  has  been  ac- 
knowledged under  the  law  as  then  understood. 

1135.  The  Inland  Revenue  officers  (I  am  not 
speaking  of  the  Board)  have  always  had  a  certain 
amount  of  discretion  and  power  of  remitting  on 
questions  of  exemption  from  taxation,  have  they 
not ;  acting  according  to  the  best  of  their  judg- 
ment in  the  same  way  as  the  Commiauoners  of 
Income  Tax  have  had  ? — No ;  as  a  rule  an  Inland 
Revenue  officer  has  no  discretion  at  all.  If  any 
que^ion  arises,  he  is  hound  to  bring  it  before  the 
Bou^.  Wherever  a  question  arises,  if  tliere  is 
any  doubt  of  any  sort  or  kind  as  to  the  amount  of 
duty  that  a  man  has  to  pay,  it  CMues  directiy  to 
the  Board  of  Inland  Revenne,  and  tiiey  decide 
upon  it  themselves. 

1136.  If  I  remember  rightiy,  my  experience 
as  sitting  upon  assessments  in  the  country,  has 
been  very  much  the  reverse ;  and  where  tiie  Com- 
missioners of  Assessed  Taxes  sat  with  an  Inland 
revenue  offioer,  he  has  constant]y  remitted  tax- 
ation where,  on  tiie  merits  of  the  case,  it  appeared 
to  have  been  uigustiy  levied? — The  survevor, 
who  I  ))re8ume  would  be  the  officer  of  wh(»n 
you  speak,  would  have  no  power  at  all;  the  power 
there  is  with  the  District  Commissioners  and  not 
with  the  Board  of  Inland  Revenue ;  it  is  for  them 
to  say  what  the  assessment  should  be.  The  sur- 
veyor may  give  hie  views  one  way  or  the  other,, 
but  he  has  no  power  of  deciding. 

1137.  Perhaps  not  absolntefy,  but  practically 
it  was  the  case  ? — If  he  saw  what  the  feeling  ot 
the  District  Commissioners  was,  the  judgment 
being  with  them,  he  would  exerdse  more  or  less 
his  discretion  as  to  whether  he  should  press  the 
matter  one  way  or  the  other. 

1138.  Therefore  you  are  not  likely  to  be  in- 
dicted for  having  exercised  a  certain  amount  of 
discretion,  because  you  are  responsible  for  that 
discretion  directiy  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer ? — Certainly. 

Mr.  Macdonald. 

1 139.  W  e  have  had  it  very  strongly  stated  that 
the  present  taw  operates  as  a  premium  upon  false 
declarations,  and  evasion  of  payments ;  is  it  your 
opinion  that  that  is  the  working  of  the  law  at  the 
present  time  ? — Not  at  all ;  1  never  had  reason 
to  suspect  anything  in  t^ie  shape  of  false  state- 
ments or  evasions;  and  I  do  not  quite  understand 
how  it  could  occur,  because  we  have  free  access 
to  the  books  of  all  these  companies,  and  I  should 
think  that  it  is  very  much  our  fault  if  we  are  de- 
ceived in  the  direction  in  which,  if  I  understand 
you  rightiy,  you  are  pointing,  which  is  a  d^bente 
attempt  to  commit  a  fraud. 

1 140.  The  question  was  put  to  a  former  witness, 
and  the  answer  which  he  gave  was  that  the  law 
operates  as  a  premium  upon  false  declarations 
and  evasion  of  payment;  that  is  not  your 
opinion  ? — To  a  certain  d^;ree  it  is  a  voluntary 
statement  on  the  part  of  the  railway  companies 
as  to  the  extent  to  which  they  have  to  pay  duty ; 
but  that  is  a  statement  which  you  can  always 
check,  because,  after  all,  all  the  accounts  of  the 
railway  companies  are  publicj  and  if  you  are 

.  deceived  to-day  you  can  find  out  to-morrow 
whether  you  have  been  deceived  or  not.  I  should 
doubt  whether  it  is  possible,  and  certainly  it  is 
not  probable. 

1141.  Have 
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Mr.  Maedonald^cx>ntmued. 

1141.  Have  you  or  yonr  officers  ever  had 
reason  to  snspect  a  false  system  of  accounts  on 
the  part  of  nulway  companies  for  the  purpose  of 
evasion  ? — I  have  never  heard  of  such  a  thing. 

1142.  You  cannot  conceive  that  such  a  state- 
ment  is  correct? — I  can  conceive  people  attempt- 
ing to  commit  frauds,  but  I.  never  heard  of  such 
a  thing  as  you  suggest,  and  I  do  not  think  that 
it  is  at  all  likely. 

1143.  Mr.  Melvill  spoke  of  the  railway  sys- 
tem being  to  some  extent  a  monopoly,  and  that 
has  been  very  much  disputed.  Referring  to 
page  28  of  the  Report  for  the  year  ending  March 
1873,  1  find  that  it  concludes  by  a  reference  to 
the  privileges  and  monopolies  conceded  to  the 
companies ;  have  you  any  donbt  that  to  some 
extent  there  is  a  monopoly  in  railways? — No ;  I 
have  no  doubt  on  that  point,  certainly. 

1144.  They  stand  on  a  par  as  monopolists 
with  gas  companies  and  water  companies,  do  ikey 
not? — They  do  in  diat  respect  stand  upon  the 
same  terms,  I  think. 

1145.  Then  your  opinion  is  that  the  statement 
is  correct  that  p-eat  privileges  and  monopolies 
are  conceded  to  uiera  ? — I  think  so. 

1146.  I  am  about  to  put  a  question  now  as  to 
which  I  consulted  the  Chairman  beforehand. 
Have  you  any  intimation  that  tiiere  is  a  feeling 
on  the  part  of  several  of  the  companies  that  there 
is  greater  leniency  exercised  in  the  case  of  some 
companies  with  regard  to  the  fiscal  exaction  than 
in  the  case  of  other  companies?— No ;  T  never 
heard  of  it. 

1147.  You  have  had  no  representation  of  that 
kind  made  to  you  by  any  company? — Never 
that  I  am  aware  of. 

1148.  Nor  to  any  of  your  subordinates? — Not 
that  I  am  aware  of. 

1149.  Has  the  passenger  duty  been  collected 
from  the  Metropolitan,  the  Manchester,  Sheffield, 
and  Lincolnshire,  and  the  South  Eastern  Com- 

f>anies  for  the  three  months  prior  to  the  close  of 
ast  year  upon  the  altered  system? — I  am  not 
prepared  at  this  moment  to  say. 


Mr.  Maedomtld~con^txned,  Sir  IP.  A 

1150.  Would  you  place  before  the  Committee 

a  return  showing  witi  regard  to  those  three  J  '** 
companies  the  relative  revenue  of  the  last  three  5  May  1876L 
months  of  last  year,  and  of  the  first  three  months 
of  this  year,  and  the  duty  either  paid  or  liable  to 
be  paid  ? — I  should  think  that  there  would  be  no 
difficulty  about  that,  but  Mr.  Rickman  wonld 
perhaps  tell  you  better  than  I  could. 

Chairman. 

1151.  I  understood  that  yon  did  not  at  all 
adopt  the  word  which  was  used  as  to  there  having 
been  any  remission  of  any  of  these  duties  ? — No, 
do  not,  for  the  reasons  which  I  have  given  to 

you.  , 

1152.  I  understand  you  to  present  this  view  of 
the  case;  that  you  were  under  difficulties,  and 
that  your  solicitor  actii^  as  he  would  have  done 
for  a  client,  made  what  he  considered  to  be  the 
best  arrangement  for  his  <^ce  and  fur  you  under 
the  circumstances  ? — Quite  so. 

1153.  And  you  made  no  concession,  except  ao 
fu  as  that  concesuon  asmsted  you  in  getting  rid 
of  a  tronblesome  question,  and  d<Hng  the  best  that 
you  could  for  yourselves  ? — Quite  so. 

1154.  There  was  nothing  beyond  that,  either 
sentimental  or  equitable,  but  at  the  same  time 
you  made  the  best  bargain  that  you  could  for 
the  public  ? — I  think  so ;  we  did  what  we 
thought  was  fair  to  the  railway  companies,  and 
what,  on  the  whole,  was  advantageous  to  the 
public 

1 155.  Putting  it,  if  I  may  be  allowed  so  to  put 
it,  in  the  light  of  a  le|;al  adviser  acting  for  a 
cHent  who  was  in  litigstion  ? — I  think  so. 

Mr.  Ashley, 

1156.  Should  there  not  be  added  to  the  46 
railways,  any  other  rulways  there  may  be  which 
claim  and  obtain  exemptions  under  the  Cheap 
Trains  Act? — Yes,  1  understand  what  the 
honounble  Member  means. 


Mr.  Mtles  Fehtok,  called  in  ;  and  Examined. 


Mr.  Samuda. 

1157.  You  are  the  General  Manager  of  the 

Metropolitan  Railway,  are  you  not  ? — Yes,  I 
have  been  the  'General  Muiager  of  the  Metro- 
politan Railway  ever  since  its  opening  in  1863. 
Prior  to  that  I  was  the  Assistant  Manager  of  the 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Railway  for  some 
years,  and  prior  to  that  I  was  Secretary  of  the 
East  Lancashire  Railway.  That  is  the  expe- 
rience which  I  have  had  of  railways. 

1158.  Your  attention  has  been  called  in  your 
capacity  of  manager  to  the  passenger  duty,  I  pre- 
sume ? — It  has. 

1159.  And  you  propose  to  give  ns  shortly  a 
general  statement  of  the  way  in  which  the  duty 
has  arisen,  and  acted,  which  I  think  may  be  taken 
to  be  almost  a  repetition  of  that  which  we  have 
had  already  irom  Mr.  Forbes ;  that  is  to  say,  that 
the  duty  was  first  fixed  at  the  rate  of  a  farthing 
per  mile,  to  assimilate  it  to  that  which  was  then 
payable  by  stage  coaches ;  there  was  tiien  stnne 
difficulty  found  in  collecting  it,  and  it  was  in 
1842  commuted  to  a  charge  of  5  per  cent  upon 
the  grora  passenger  receipts  ? — Yes. 

0.91. 


Mr.  Samuda — continued. 

1160.  Yonr  railway  was  c(»nmenced  in  1854, 
was  it  not  ? — The  Act  was  obtained  in  1854. 

1161.  And  it  was  opened  in  1863  ?— It  waa. 

1162.  At  that  time,  I  believe,  a  penny  per 
mile  per  vehicle  was  the  charge  which  was  made 
for  omnibusM,  nuking  it  94  7.  IBt.  per  annum 
for  each  omnibus  ? — Yes. 

1163.  And  that  in  1866  was  reduced  to  a 
farthing  per  mile,  or  one-fourth  of  that  sum  ?— 
Yes. 

1164.  And  in  1870  the  mileage  tax  was  totally 
abolished  ? — Yes ;  in  the  monu  of  January  this 
year,  I  prepared  a  Btatement  of  reasons  i^^ainst 
the  passenger  dut^  on  our  railway,  and  if  you 
will  allow  me  I  will  read  it.  It  is  very  similar 
to  the  one  which  Mr.  Forbes  put  in  the  other 
day ;  Mr.  Forbes  has  taken  my  statement  as  the 
basis  of  his  own,  amplifying  and  adapting  it  to 
the  droumstances  of  the  District  Railway. 

1165.  Will  yon  shortly  refer  to  your  own 
paper  so  as  to  place  upon  our  notes  that  wluoh 
you  have  put  before  us  in  writing  ? — Yes ;  Mr. 
Forbes  went  so  thoroughly  into  w  matter  that 

L  4  there 


Mr,FeiUm, 
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Mr.  Samuda — continued, 
there  reinainB  for  me  very  little  to  wy,  and  I 
shall  not  trouble  the  Committee  at  any  length ; 
but  with  regard  to  the  duty  as  it  existed  in 
1863,  when  we  opened  the  Metropolitan  Rail- 
way, the  first  and  material  question  was  what 
fare  should  be  charged  upon  an  exceptional  line 
like  the  Metropolitan.  There  was  nothing  like 
it  in  ^e  history  of  rtdlways ;  it  was  peculiar  in 
many  of  its  features  ;  and  of  course  it  was  most 
important  that  we  should  be  guided  by  the 
charges  made  by  compeling  conveyances,  in 
settling  ike  scale  of  fares  to  be  adopted. 

1166.  When  you  opened  your  line,  between 
what  points  did  you  open  it? — We  opened  it  be- 
tween Farringdon-street  and  Bishop's-road  only. 
I  went  very  carefully  into  this  question  of  fares, 
and  based  my  fares  upon  the  charges  that  were 
then  made  by  the  omnibuses.  The  principle 
upon  which  I  went  was  this :  I  made  the  lowest 
fare  meet,  as  I  thought,  the  requirements  of  the 
lowest  class  of  passengers,  making  the  fares  as 
a  rule  the  same  as  the  omnibus  fare  for  the  single 
journey,  but  allowing  something  off  the  return 
fare ;  and  upon  that  for  the  second  class  charging 
8C«ne  smidl  amount  for  theadditicmal  accommoda- 
tion; and  for  the  fir8t-cla88.pas8eiurer  something 
still  more  for  the  accommodation  afforded  to  him. 
That  ba^  has  been  adopted  in  the  calculation  or 
fixing  of  all  the  fares  upon  the  Metropolitan 
system  from  that  time.  I  may  say  tiiat,  amongst 
the  advant^es  which  the  railway  offered  as 
against  the  omnibuses,  was  one  very  special  one, 
which  was  this :  The  omnibuses  did  not  start 
until  about  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and 
their  fares  were  high,  so  that  practically  they 
were  of  no  use  to  the  working  class.  We  began 
by  starting  our  triuns  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, BO  that  tills  was  an  immense  advantage  to  the 
working  class  which  never  haa  before. 

Then  I  go  on  to  say :  ** Wnilst  the  competitive 
means  for  the  conveyance  of  passengers  in 
London  by  omnibus,  tramway,  or  steamers  are 
free  from  taxation,  the  duty  upon  the  passenger 
receipts  of  the  Metropolitan  Bulway  still  con- 
tinues to  be  exacted."  Perhaps  yon  will  allow 
me  to  describe  fhortiy  exactiy  what  the  MetivH 
politan  Kailway  is,  and  what  is  the  competition 
which  we  have  to  meet.  You  will  find  a  plan 
similar  to  the  one  which  Mr.  Forbes  gave  to  you 
the  other  day  in  the  District  Company's  case ; 
but  this  plan  shows  the  several  lines  ot  omnibuses 
by  wUch  we  are  affected  east  and  west,  and 
north  and  south.  You  will  see  that,  starting 
from  Bishopsgate  (or  Broad-street),  which  is  our 
present  terminus,  the  Metropolitan  Railway  goes 
on  by  the  red  line  through  Finsbury-circus, 
Moorgate-etreet,  King's-cross^  £dgware>road, 
Prae^street,  Paddington,  on  to  Kotting-hiil-^te, 
on  the  inner  line,  and  so  on  to  South  Kensing- 
ton station,  where  it  joins  the  District  Railway ; 
then  at  Edgware-road  you  will  see  that  there  is  a 
branch  line  which  goes  on  to  Bishop Vroad ;  but 
at  Bishop's-road  we  join  the  Great  Western 
Railway,  and  the  portion  from  BishopVroad  to 
Westboume-inrk  is  the  Great  Western  line, 
over  which  we  have  running  powers.  Then 
from  Westboume-park  to  Hammersmith,  and 
from  Westboume-park  to  a  junction  with  the 
West  London  Railway,  is  the  Hammersmith  and 
City  Railway,  which  is  the  joint  property  of  the 
Great  Western  and  I^fetropolitan  Companies. 
So  thht,  by  means  of  these  nulways,  you  nave  a 
direct  communication  the  whole  way  from  Ham- 


Mr.  Samuda — continued, 
mersmith  to.  the  City.  Then  you  will  see  at 
Baker-street  a  line  going  northward;  thiit 
is  the  St.  John's  Wood  Railway,  going  to 
Swiss  Cottage ;  that  is  coloured  black,  because 
it  is  not  Metropolitan  proper;  it  does  not 
belong  to  us,  but  it  is  workra  by  us  under  an 
iuereement  which  has  still  some  years  to  run. 
Hien  if  you  take  King's  Cross  station,  we  have 
there  junctions  with  the  Midland  and  the  Great 
Northern  Railways,  and  the  trains  of  the  Midland 
and  Gxeat  Northern  Railways  run  on  separate 
lines  which  we  have  constructed  to  Moorgatc- 
street  in  the  City,  and  also  to  a  junction  with  the 
London, Chatham,  and  Dover Riulway  atFarring- 
don-street  I  thbk  that  it  is  desirable  that  I 
should  show  you  exactly  what  our  position  is 
with  regard  to  these  lines,  in  order  to  let  you 
know  what  we  have  done  towards  accommodating 
tiie  traffic  of  the  district. 

1167.  Those  lines  which  are  coloured  red  are 
Tonr  own  making,  and  those  which  are  coloured 
black,  and  which  you  have  referred  to,  are  worked 
by  you,  although  notof  your  own  making? — Yes. 
You  see,  taking  the  question  of  omnibus  compe- 
tition, that  we  have  the  most  severe  possible 
competition  at  almost  every  station  of  the  railway. 
If  you  begin  at  the  City  you  will  see  tiiat  there 
is  a  direct  omnibus  route  which  takes,  as  it  were, 
the  chord  of  the  arc  along  Oxford-street  You 
will  see  that  there  are  omnibus  services  deviating 
up  to  Kind's  Cross,  again  up  Tottenham  Court- 
road,  agam  up  Portiand-road,  again  up  Baker- 
street  and  up  to  the  Swiss  Cottage,  and  again 
along  the  Edgeware-road,  and  then  parallel  with 
our  railway  as  far  as  Westboume  Park.  Then* 
you  have  the  Piccadilly  route  of  omnibuses,  which 
compete  directiy  with  us  for  Hammersmith. 
In  addition  to  that  there  is  a  line  of  onmibuses 
from  Paddington  which  actually  pass  over  our 
railway  between  Edgeware-road  and  King's 
Cross,  and  soon  into  the  City.  So  that  we  have 
the  most  severe  and  virulent  competition  to  face. 
With  regard  to  tramways,  there  is  only  onepoint 
at  which  we  are  affected,  and  that  is  mnn  lung's 
Cross  to  the  City.  There  are  tnunways  from 
the  Angel  at  Islington,  going  down  dose  to  the 
Bank  to  Moorgate-atrcet,  almost  opposite  to  our 
Moorgate-street  station,  and  of  couree  the  traffic 
going  between  our  station  and  King's  Cross  and 
the  Angel  at  Islington  is  affected  by  that  com- 
petition. It  is  now  attracted  to  the  tramway  in- 
stead of  coming,  as  it  used  formerly  to  do,  to  our 
King's  Cross  station.  That  is  the  only  tramway 
opposition  which  we  have.  We  have  not,  of  course, 
any  river  competition  except  to  Hammersmith,  but 
I  do  not  think  that  that  is  worth  mentioning.  The 
next  paragraph  goes  on  to  say :  "  The  Metro- 
politan Railway  Company  was  promoted  when 
mileage  and  license  duties  were  levied  upon 
competitive  omnibus  traffic,  and  a  capital  of 
nearly  8,000,000/.  has  been  expended  by  the 
company  in  the  belief  that  there  would  be  an 
equaUt^  of  taxation  between  them  and  tiieir 
competitors."  The  meaning  of  that  is  this :  that 
when  the  railway  was  first  suggested  and  pro- 
moted, it  was  known  that  the  principal  com- 
petitors would  be  the  omnibus  companies,  and 
that  the  revenue  of  the  line  would  depend,  of 
course,  upon  the  &re8  which  could  be  obtained 
from  the  public  in  the  face  of  that  competition. 
The  effect  of  taking  off  the  whole  of  the  duties 
from  the  omnibuses,  was  to  enable  them,  oi 
course,  to  compete  more  successfully,  as  against 
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Mr  Samiifla — continued, 
us.  A  comparison  of  the  o^ier&tions  of  the 
Metropolitan  Kailway  Company  and  of  the 
London  General  Omnibus  Company,  in  the  year 
18r4,  will  illustrate  the  disadvantage  under 
which  the  Metropolitan  Railway  Company 
suffers.  The  Metropolitan  Railway  Company 
earned  44,118,225  passengers,  and  their  receipts 
were  392,070/.  16 9.  2d.,  which  is  equal  to 
2*132  r/.  per  head.  The  London  General  Omni- 
bus Company  carried  48,53**,896  passengerp, 
and  fheir  receipts  were  538,456/.  5  s.  10  rf., 
which  is  equal  to  2*637  d.  per  head.  I  may  say 
that  in  the  year  1875,  the  6gures  were  as  follows : 
the  number  of  passengers  carried  by  the  Metro- 
politan Railway  had  very  considerably  increased ; 
the  number  of  first-class  passengers  being 
6,622,658;  tlie  number  of  second-class  passen- 
gers being  9,707,936  ;  and  the  number  oi  third- 
class  passengers,  including  workmen,  that  is  to 
say,  passengers  by  workmen's  trains,  31,971,730. 

1168.  That  makes  about  a  total  of  47,000,000 
instead  of  about  44,000,000?— Qui  le  so.  The 
total  number  of  pasjengers  which  was  carried  by 
the  District  Railway  and  ouraelves,  in  that  year, 
makes  the  hirge  total  of  75,000,000. 

Sir  Harcoat  Juhnttoae, 

1169.  Are  your  season  tickets  included  in 
that? — Yes,  as  double  journeys  six  days  in  a 
week. 

Mr.  Samuda, 

1170.  You  reckon  diem  as  if  the  holders  tra- 
velled every  day  ? — Yes,  and  only  once  each  day. 
The  peculiarity  of  our  line  is,  that  season-ticket 
holders  use  their  tickets  so  frequently ;  some 
passengers  nse  them  half  a  dozen  times  a  day, 
and  very  few  use  them  less  than  five  times  a 
week.  The  per-centages  of  classes  in  1H75  were 
as  follows ; — of  first  class,  13*7 1 ;  of  second  class, 
20*10 ;  and  of  third  class,  66*19.  The  per-cen- 
tage  of  third-^lass  passengers  is  higher  in  the  last 
year  than  it  has  been  before;  in  1872  it  was 
64;  in  1873  it  was  64  again;  in  1874  it  was  64 
a^ain ;  and  last  year  it  was  6619.  "  The  remis- 
sion of  the  mileage  duty  was  equal  in  the  case  of 
the  omnibus  company  for  that  year  to  48,460  /., 
and  enabled  them  to  pay  a  dividend  of  8  per 
cent,  on  their  ordinary  stock." 

1171.  That  means  that  in  that  year  the  tax 
upon  omnibuses  was  entirely  abolished,  and  that 
enabled  them  to  retain  in  their  receipts  48,000 
which  they  would  otherwise  have  had  to  pay 
away  in  the  shape  of  Government  duty  ? — Quite 
so ;  and  that  represents  a  few  hundred  pounds 
more  than  the  8  per  cent,  that  they  paid ;  that  is 
to  say,  they  were  enabled  to  pay  their  dividend, 
and  they  had  a  small  surplus  out  of  this 
48,000  /. 

1172.  You  said  that  taking  off  the  omnibus 
doty  enabled  them  to  compete  more  successfully ; 
but  did  the  omnibuses,  when  the  48,000/.  was 
taken  off,  apply  the  whole  48,000/.  in  the  shape 
of  dividend,  or  did  they  apply  a  large  portion  of 
it  in  the  shape  of  reduction  of  fares  ? — ^I'hey  did 
not  reduce  their  fares  between  distant  points, 
but  they  established  a  new  system  with  regard 
to  what  we  call  the  picking  up  and  setting  down 
trafflc ;  the  intermediate  traffic.  They  shortened 
their  distances  for  that  traffic  and  charged  a 
twopenny  fare,  which  enabled  them  to  compete 
more  successftdty  with  us  for  the  local  traffic. 

1173.  Theu  what  diey  did  on  i^t  occasion,  as 
0.91. 


Mr.  Fenton. 


Mr.  Samuda — continued. 

far  as  short  traffic  was  concerned,  was  to  lower   

their  rates;  but  as  far  as  through  traffic  was  5  May  1870. 

concerned  they  kept  them  the  same  ? — Yes,  that 

is  practically  so ;  but  there  is  one  other  feature 

which  has  operated  against  us  and  in  their  favour, 

and  it  is  this.    Of  course  one  cannot  object  to 

the  remission  of  tolls,  but  at  that  time  the  toll 

gates  existed  in  the  metropolis,  and  the  General 

Omnibus  Company  paid  a  very  large  sum,  about 

19,000/.  a  year  in  respect  of  those  tolls. 

1174.  Then  at  the  same  time  they  made 
48,000/.  by  the  reduction  of  the  duty,  and 
another  sum  of  about  19,000/.  by  the  turnpikes 
being  done  away  with? — Yes,  18,500/.;  so  that 
lookmg  at  the  accounts  of  the  Omnibus  Company 
(and  I  suppose  they  represent  the  general 
omnibus  traffic  of  Loudon),  the  proprietors 
would  be  working  at  an  actual  loss  at  the  pre- 
sent moment  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  remission 
of  the  duty  and  the  abolition  of  the  tolls. 

1175.  What  was  the  period  when  this  change 
took  place  ^ — The  abolition  of  the  tolls  was 
chiefly  in  1864. 

1176.  Then  up  to  1864  they  have  been  paying 
between  66,000  /.  and  67,000  /.  to  the  State,  or 
to  the  country  in  the  shape  of  Imperial  and  local 
taxation  ? — That  is  so. 

1177.  What  was  the  amount  that  at  that  time 
you  were  paying  to  the  Government  in  the  shape 
of  taxation  ? — I  have  not  a  statement  of  the  duty 
paid  year  by  year ;  but  it  would  represent  about 
the  same  per-centage  that  it  does  now  upon  our 
gross  receipts.  I  am  afraid,  however,  that  that 
will  not  be  much  guide,  because  from  time  to 
time  we  have  opened  fresh  sections  of  the  rail- 
way. We  paid  in  1864,  3,742  /. ;  that  was  when 
we  were  only  open  from  Farringdon -street  to 
Bishop's-road.  In  1875  we  paid  11,644/.  Then 
I  go  on  to  say  that,  "  in  addition  to  the  Govern- 
ment duty,  the  Metropolitan  Railway  Company 
have  to  pay  a  large  sum  annually  for  locAl  rates, 
from  which  their  competitors  are  almost  exempt. 
They  largely  contribute  to  rates  for  the  mainten- 
ance of  roads  which  they  do  not  use  or  damage, 
but  which  are  much  injured,  and  used  free  hy 
their  competitors.'*  As  an  example  of  that,  I 
may  say  that  the  whole  of  the  New  Road  (the 
Marylebone  and  Euston  Roads,  as  now  called), 
under  which  our  railway  went,  had  to  be 
repaved  entirely  by  us  with  the  best  granite 
sets,  at  a  very  enormous  cost ;  and  we  had  not 
only  to  make  that  road,  but  we  have  now  to  pay 
rates  on  a  very  large  assessment  to  the  parishes  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  road  we  made.  In  the  year 
1874  the  Metropolitan  Railway  Company  paid  for 
local  rates  and  taxes  16,842  /.,  or  equal  to  4  Z.  6  5. 
per  cent,  of  tlie  gross  receipts.  The  London  Ge- 
neral Omnibus  Company,  in  the  same  year,  paid 
for  local  rates  2,899/.,  or  equal  to  10  s.  10  d.  per 
cent,  of  the  gross  receipts. 

1178.  Is  that  the  sum  that  they  paid  upon 
their  stables,  and  things  of  that  sort — Yes ;  the 
Omnibus  Company  have  not,  as  you  know,  tc 
pay  as  railways  nave  in  respect  of  their  earn- 
ings ;  they  have  simply  to  pay  for  the  premises 
which  they  absolutely  occupy,  such  as  stable? 
and  warehouses,  and  eo  forth. 

1179.  Do  not  you  pay  upon  the  same  prin- 
ciple, not  upon  your  earnings,  but  on  the  occu- 
pation of  the  land  through  which  you  pass,  and 
the  value  which  that  land  is  supposed  to  have  ? 
— The  principle  of  railway  rating  is  this :  yon 
create  a  railway  under  a  road,  and  it  is  looked 
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is  Mav  1876  "P**°       ^  entirely  new  property,  as  it  you 
^     y    '  *  nuide  a  cellar  untter  it.     The  assessment  is 
made  upon  a  calculation  as  to  vhat  it  would  be 
vorth  while  for  a  tenant  working  the  railway 

to  pay. 

1180.  I  thought  it  was  taken  at  what  would 
be  the  estimated  Talue  of  the  land  which  you 
occupied,  if  occupied  by  another  tenant  ? — ^o, 
the  principle  adopted  in  ascertaining  the  asses- 
sihle  value  of  the  railway  is  this :  you  take  the 
pjoss  receipts,  you  deduct  from  them  your  work- 
ing expenses,  you  deduct  interest  on  capital  for 
working  stuck,  you  are  allowed  also  to  take  a 
certain  amount  for  tenants'  profits  on  working 
stock,  and  there  are  other  deductions  allowed 
also  which  have  been  settled  by  the  courts ;  and 
after  deducting  the  whole  of  those  irc»n  the 
groEs  receipts,  the  remainder  is  supposed  to  re- 
present the  rent  which  a  tenant  would  pay  who 
worked  the  railway  for  a  profit. 

1181.  So  that  it  is  really  taking  upon  the 
earnings  of  the  railway,  and  not  upon  the  value 
of  the  land? — Quite  so;  tlie  value  of  the  laud 
has  no  relation  to  it  whatever.  We  of  course 
have  to  maintain  our  road  and  theOmnibubCom- 
pary  have  not.  "  In  the  sume  year  (1874)  the 
Kailway  (  ompany  paid  for  passenger  duty  and 
local  rates,  including  charges  for  the  maintenance 
of  their  railway,  13  /.  0  *.  5  d,  out  of  each  100  /.  of 
gross  receipts;  whilst  the  Omnibus  Company, 
having  no  roadway  to  maintain,  only  paid,  as  be- 
foi'e  Slated,  10  s.  10  d.  for  each  100  Of  course 
this  is  simply  to  show  the  disadvantages  under 
which  we  labour  as  against  untaxed  competitors. 

The  Metropolitan  Kailway  is  essentially  a 
working  man's  line ;  and  although  it  would  be 
difficult  to  increase  the  fares  in  the  face  of  un- 
taxed competition,  it  would  be  easy  to  reduce 
the  amount  of  accommodation,  and  there  by  econo- 
mise expenses ;  therefore,  if  the  tax  is  to  remain, 
the  working  class,  in  the  end,  must  practically 
bear  the  pnncipalpartof  the  burden."  That  was 
looked  upon  as  a  sort  of  threat,  but  it  was  never  so 
intended.  What  I  meant  to  intimate  was  this: 
that  we  have  granted  to  the  working  men  very 
great  facilities,  and  have  done  a  great  deal  more 
Uian  we  were  compelled  to  do  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment We  have  doiie  this  partly,  no  doubt,  in 
our  own  interest ;  but  at  the  same  time  we  have 
gone  far  beyond  anything  that  would  have  been 
expected  or  required  from  us,  and  the  question 
with  us  is  this :  if  we  are  to  have  this  tax  con- 
tinued to  be  imposed  upon  us,  can  we  afford  to 
continue  those  facilities?  whereas  if  the  tax  is 
removed  then  we  might  see  our  way  to  even 
increasing  the  large  facilities  which  we  offer  now. 
That  is  the  whole  case.  Then  there  is  a  similar 
statement  to  that  in  Mr.  Forbes's  evidence  com- 
paring the  taxation  (that  is,  the  duty)  upon  the 
Metropolitan  receipts  with  the  taxation  upon  the 
receipts  laf  other  companies.  You  have  that  before 
you  already.  "  In  the  case  of  some  railways  it  is 
possible  to  add  the  duty  to  the  fare,  aud  there- 
fore to  m.ake  the  public  pay  it."  As  Mr.  Forbes 
explains,  it  is  impossible,  on  such  small  fares  as 
we  have,  to  ch^e  any  fraction  of  coin  for  the 
duty,  but  we  do  impose  it  when  we  can;  we 
put  it  upon  all  our  season  tickets. 

11§2.  Then  do  you  wish  the  Committee  to 
understand  that  the  effect  of  that  would  be  that, 
even  if  you  got  a  remission  of  the  taxes,  you 
would  not  be  able  to  alter  your  chazge  ? — I  do 
not  think  we  should. 


Mr.  &imuda—con&aaod. 

1183.  Yon  would  seek  to  give  other  conve- 
niences, but  so  far  as  the  actual  fare  went  you 
would  not  be  able  to  alter  it,  because  the  fraction 
of  a  penny  would  be  too  small  ? — I  think  so.  By 
reason  of  the  severe  competition  that  we  have 
to  meet,  we  have  to  carry  passengers  at  very 
low  rates  indeed.  I  made  a  calculation  as  to 
the  rates  at  which  we  issue  season  tickets,  and 
the  charge  per  passenger  per  mile  for  travelling 
on  some  of  our  tickets  is  only  a  farthing  a  mile 
first  class,  and  3-16ths  of  a  penny  for  second 
class.  Scune  of  them  are  more,  but  that  is  the 
extreme. 

1184.  That  is  taking  them  on  the  supposition 
that  they  travel  six  times  a  week,  twice  a  day  ? — 

In  the  case  of  the  Metropolitan  Line,  the  duty 
can  hardly  be  added  to  tiie  fere  except  in  the  way 
of  reduced  and  ecomonised  accommodation. 
Again,  other  railways  derive  their  chief  profits 
from  the  conveyance  of  goods  and  minerals,  upon 
which  there  is  no  tax  whatever.  In  the  case  of 
the  Metropolitan  the  receipts  are  almost  entirely 
derived  i'rom  omnibus  traffic  which  are  liable  to 
the  duty.  When  tiie  duty  was  first  imposed  it 
could  never  have  been  contemplated  that  it  would 
apply  to  a  line  so  exceptional  as  the  Metropolitan, 
which  has  cost  nearly  1,000,000^  per  mile,  whilst 
the  average  cost  of  other  rulwaya  is  about 
50,000  /.  per  mile.  The  inequality  of  the  tax  is 
illuetratea  by  the  following  comparisons  of  the 
amount  per  cent,  of  duty  paid  by  the  undermen- 
tioned companies  on  the  sums  earned  by  them  to 
net  revenue  account  in  the  year  1874."  Then  I 
have  appended  the  figures,  the  first  column  ^ving 
tiie  per-centage  of  duty  upon  the  sum  earned  to 
net  revenue  by  the  Metropolitan  Company  in  that 
year,  and  the  second  column  giving  the  per- 
centage on  the  ^ross  receipt. 

1 185.  What  16  the  reason  why  the  amount  of 
duty  paid  by  the  Metropolitan  would  represent 
2*73  per  cent,  upon  the  gross  receipts,  whilst  that 
paid  by  the  North  Eastern,  which  is  the  lowest  in 
the  list,  would  represent  only  'S3  per  cent.  ? — 
Because  they  derive,  I  think,  the  greatest  port  of 
their  revenue  from  goods  and  minerals. 

1 186.  Therefore  uey  have  a  very  small  amount 
of  passengers,  and  a  still  smaller  amount  of  those 
who  would  have  to  pay  duty  ? — Yes;  I  take  it  as 
the  net  revenue  derived  from  all  sources  of 
traffic.  The  North  Eastern  deriving  a  very 
large  portion  of  their  income  from  minerals  and 
goods,  it  follows  that  the  per-centagc  of  dut^ 
that  they  pay  most  be  very  small  as  compared 
with  theur  gross  receipts.  You  will  see  tbit 
whilst  the  sum  which  we  pay  for  duty  represents 
so  high  a  per-centage  as  4*32,  other  large  compa- 
nies who  are  not  affected  in  the  same  way,  and 
whose  traffic  is  of  an  entirely  different  character, 
only  pay,  as  in  the  cose  of  the  North  Eastern, 
about  one-half  per  cent. 

1187.  Why  do  you  leave  out  the  London  and 
Brighton  or  the  South  Eastern,  which  I  should 
conceive  would  be  lines  peculiu'ly  suitable  to 
compare  with  your  own,  inasmuch  as  their  traffic 
is  pnncipolly  passenger  traffic  ? — I  do  not  know* 
why,  except  that  perhaps  they  do  not  show  ao 
favourably ;  but  I  should  be  happy  to  give  tiiem 
to  the  Committee. 

1188.  It  is  very  curious  that  in  the  statement 
which  was  made  by  Mr.  Forbes,  he  has  left  out 
those  lines  ? — ^Mr.  Forbes  took  the  same  railways 
that  are  mentioned  in  my  (urcular. 

1 189.  Those  ore,  of  course,  the  two  railways 
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which  are  ihe  moat  peoultarlj  suitable  fx  own- 
paring  with  your  own  ? — Ho,  I  think  not. 

1190.  The  South  Eastern,  the  London  and 
Brighton,  and  the  London  and  South  Western, 
are  all  left  out? — Yes ;  but  theirs  is  a  paeseager 
traffic  of  a  very  different  order,  as  you  are  aware. 
I  have  compared  it  here  with  the  Gi«at  Eastern, 
which  is,  to  a  great  extent,  third-clasR  traffic,  like 
our  own.  Oa  the  soutiiera  lines  the  greater 
urt  of  the  traffie  is  a  first-class  tnamc:  to 
Br^hton,  for  instance,  and  the  South  Eastern 
to  Dover,  and  so  on.  They  have  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  traffic  subject  to  duty  than  we  haf«, 
aimply  because  they  are  able  to  chaise  higher 
fiues,  and  get  more  out  of  the  public.  Ours  is 
what,  we  call  a  poor  man's  line,  a  working  man's 
line,  and  I  compared  it  with  the  Great  Eastern 
Railway  for  that  reason. 

1191.  You  would  not  apply  that  to  the  Great 
Western  or  the  London  and  North  Western? — 
No ;  I  apply  that  to  show  the  effect  aa  regards 
passenger-carrying  lines  as  compared  with  lines 
which  derive  their  great  receipt  from  goods  and 
mineral  traffic  It  is  simply  to  show  that  the 
incidence  of  the  tax,  taking  it  from  the  point  of 
profit,  is  very  unfair  so  far  ae  we  are  concerned. 
Then  I  go  on  to  say  that,  "  In  the  year  1874  the 
Metropolitaa  C<Hnpany  carried  44,118,225  pas- 
sengers, t'f  which  63*91  per  cent,  were  third 
class.  The  average  receipts  p«:  passenger  per 
mile  of  all  classes  is  under  Id!,  per  mile  (it  is 
tiie  very  smallest  fraction  under  a  penny  a  mile), 
''whilst  the  avei'age  receipt  per  mile  of  third- 
elasa  passengers  is  only  five-eighths  of  1  (f.  per 
mile."  That  is  all  round,  taking  season  tickets, 
as  I  have  already  stated,  at  six  double  journeys 
a  week.  ^  In  addition  to  this  the  company  run 
special  trains  for  workmen  at  a  ohai^e  of  2  for 
the  double  jotuney.  In  scrme  eases  this  yields 
less  than  one-seventh  of  m  penny  per  passenger 
per  mile."  Perliupe  you  would  like  me  to  inform 
you  what  obligations  we  have  upon  us,  and  what 
accommodatioQ  we  grant  in  respect  to  those 
trune.  In  the  original  Act  of  the  Metropolitan 
Company  there  was  no  obligation  to  run  work- 
men's trains,  but  it  was  imposed  when  we  went 
for  ihe  extension  from  Farringdon-street  to 
Finsbury.  It  was  then  provided  that  the  com- 
pany should  run  one  trwn  up  from  the  terminal 
station,  which  was  then  Bishop's-road,  to  the 
City  in  the  mining,  and  one  train  down  from 
the  City  at  ni^t.  We  had  to  ran  one  train  from 
Bishop's-mad  to  Moorgate-etreet  in  the  morning, 
and  one  train  from  Mooi^ate-street  to  Bishop'a- 
road  in  the  evening,  at  such  times  as  should  be 
settled,  failing  agreement,  or  on  the  C(»nplaint  of 
any  one,  by  the  Board  of  Trade.  Itut  it  was  also 
jvovided  that  i£  not  more  than  100  passei^rs 
travelled  by  the  train,  the  company  should  not 
be  under  we  oUigation  to  run  it.  Then  in  our 
Extension  Act  to  Brooapton  (that  is,  our  western 
extension),  and  also  in  the  Tower^hill  Extension 
Act  it  waa  provided  that  we  should  run  one  train 
in  the  same  w  ay  from  end  to  end  of  like  railway, 
whatever  sections  were  open,  one  train  from  ter^ 
mmus  to  terminus  in  the  morning  and  one  down 
from  the  City  at  night  In  the  Additional  Powers 
Act  of  1866,  the  limitatiim  of  compensation  in 
case  of  injury  from  accident,was  made  100  /.  in  each 
ease,  and  in  case  of  difference,  to  be  settled  by 
the  Board  of  Trade.  We  have  only  had  %me 
case  of  compensation  under  tlua  dause,  and  in 
that  case  the  company's  views  were  upheld. 

014)1. 
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When  the  xailway  was  opened  in  1864,  soon  after 
this  Act  was  passed,  we  commenoed  to  run  theee  ^  ^y7^* 
trains,  one  train  in  Uie  momUig,  and  one  train  at 
night ;  but  representations  were  made  to  us  that 
there  were  a  large  number  of  working  men  in 
the  City  who  wished  to  go  to  their  work  in  the 
suburbs,  and  so  as  we  had  to  open  our  railway 
for  the  train  up  to  the  City  in  the  morning,  I 
thought  we  would  try  also  liie  experiment  of 
rannmg  a  train  down  from  the  City  in  die  morn- 
ing also.  These  are  the  trains  that  we  have  put 
on  in  order  to  accommodate  this  traffic.  Of  the 
up  trains  In  the  morning,  one  starts  from  Blshop's- 
road  at  5-45,  and  arrives  at  Bisbopsgate  at  6.8. 
The  next  is  a  train  from  Hammersmith,  which 
starts  at  5.50,  and  arrives  at  Bisbopsgate  at 
6.30.  I  may  eay  with  regard  to  Hammersmith, 
that  there  is  no  obli^tion  whatever  upon  us,  or 
upon  the  Great  western  Company  (or  the 
Hammersmith  and  City,  as  it  then  was,  now  the 
joint  property  of  the  two  companies),  to  run  any 
workmen's  train  whatever,  as  1>etween  the  City  . 
and  Hammei-smith ;  but,  again,  re^H'esentations 
were  made  to  me  that  it  would  be  a  great  con- 
venience  to  the  woricing  men  of  that  district  if 
we  would  run  a  train;  and  so  we  run  this  train, 
charging  2  d.  for  the  single  journey,  and  4  </.  for 
the  double  journey. 

1 192,  That  is  double  your  previous  charge  ? 
— That  is  double  oar  previous  charge  ;  they  Kave 
to  pass  over  the  Metropolitan  proper,  over  the 
Great  Western,  and  over  the  Hammersmith  and 
City  lines ;  and  we  thought  that  for  the  increased 
distance,  an  increased  fare  should  be  piud.  That 
train  carries  a  good  many  working  people  from 
Hammersmith.  In  that  eaee  we  have  no  limita- 
tion as  to  compenaatiofi  in  case  of  aonident,  so 
we  thought  that  we  mu^  put  something  on 
even  for  the  additional  risk  that  we  run.  The 
next  train  is  from  South  K^uingUm  at  6  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  arriving  at  Bisbopsgate.  at  6.40. 
Then  we  run  another  train  from  Gloucester-road 
at  6.12,  arriving  at  Bishopugate  at  6.50  Then 
we  run  one  train  round  the  entire  circle  from 
the  Mansion  House  to  Moor^ate-^reet,  starting 
at  6  o'clock  from  the  Mansion  House,  and  ar^ 
rivii^  at  Bisbopsgate  at  7  o'clock.  So  that,  so 
far  as  the  morning  trains  ure  concerned,  we  are 
running  at  least  three  more  traine  than  we  are 
required  to  do  by  the  Act,  and  we  are  running 
also  a  train  from  Hammersmith,  which  we  are 
not  required  to  do  by  the  Act.  Then  we  mn 
trains  from  the  City  in  tke  morning,  follows : 
From  Bisht^sgate  at  5.50,  arriving  at  Hammer- 
smith at  6.30;  and  there  is  another  train  at 
5.55,  which  goea  rouud  the  Mansion  House  the 
other  way,  arriving  there  at  6,55.  We  have 
carried  an  enormous  number  of  workmen  by 
those  trains,  and  it  has  been  no  doubt  a  very 
great  advantage  to  t'hem ;  such  an  advantage  aa 
they  could  not  have  obtained  in  any  other  way. 
We  began  in  1865  with  a  number  of  537,418  ; 
and  BOW  we  are  carrying  about  3,000,000  yearly. 
The  total  number  earned  since  the  opemng  of  < 
the  line,  ma?  be  taken  at  18,000,000.  With 
r^ard  to  the  advantage  of  these  truns  to  the 
working  classes,  I  may  say  that  1  have  had  a 
calculation  made  as  nearly  as  I  can,  of  what  the 
value  to  the  working  man  is  in  the  saving  of 
time ;  and  1  find  that  taking  the  average  rate  of 
wages  at  6  (/.  per  hour,  it  would  oe  about 
40,000  /.  a  year,  and  taking  it  at  9  d.,  it  would 
be  about  60,000  /. 

h2  1193.  Upon 
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Tir    ift«fi      1193.  Upon  what  haais  do  you  arrive  at  that  ? 
5  May  i»7o.  _Upon  the  basis  of  the  time  that  would  actuaUy 
be  occupied  in  wallcine  at  the  rate  of  four 
miles  an  liour,  and  of  the  time  actually  occu- 
pied in  going  by  train. 

1194.  You  practically,  I  suppose,  make  it  half 
the  time? — You  make  the  savmg  of  something 
like  three-quarters  of  an  hoar ;  some  of  course 
are  less,  and  some  are  more,  and  the  saving  on  a 
long  distance  is  very  great,  but  that  may  be 
taken  as  an  average.  1  had  some  correspondence 
with  a  Member  of  this  House  in  reference  to  an 
application  which  was  made  by  some  workmen  at 
Hammersmith  in  regard  to  the  times  of  those 
trainfi,  and  the  gentleman  who  represented  the 
workmen,  Mr.  Lofting,  states  that  the  effect  of 
being  an  hour  later  in  the  m'Tning  involves  a 
loss  to  each  man  of  19/.  8*.  6rf,  a  year.  I  do 
not  put  it  so  high  as  that,  but  that  is  his  calcula- 
tion of  the  loss  to  each  man  that  would  be  involved 
by  starting  a  train  an  hour  later  in  the  morning. 
They  ftate  that  it  is  not  simply  the  loss  of  an  hour, 
but  that  veiT  often  in  some  shopB  they  lose  aquarter 
of  a  day  if  they  are  not  there  in  time.  With  regard 
to  the  contention  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  it  only 
shows  how  unjust  in  our  opinion  this  5  per  cent, 
passenger  tax  is.  'With  regard  to  those  workmen, 
we  asked  that  the  duty  might  be  remitted  upon 
them.  Unfortunately  we  only  allowed  them  to 
carry  their  tools ;  they  are  not  men  with  luggage, 
and  it  was  never  intended  that  men  of  the 
class  who  tnvel  with  luggage  should  be  carried 
at  that  cheap  rate.  We  asked  that  the  dutv 
might  be  remitted,  and  we  were  told,  "  No ;  al- 
though you  carry  these  people  at  only  one-seventh 
of  a  penny  per  mile,  we  cannot  remit  the  duty. 
And  why  ?  Because  you  do  not  allow  the  people 
to  carry  56  lbs.  of  luggage,  and  because  you  do 
not  allow  them  to  cairy  children  under  three 
years  of  age  free ;  and  unless  you  comply  strictly 
with  the  exact  letter  of  the  Act,  you  cannot  have 
the  remission  of  the  duty." 

1195.  Did  you  comply  with  the  other  regula- 
tiona  or  necessities  of  the  Act? — We  complied 
with  fiTei?  one. 

1196.  That  is  to  say,  you  stop  at  every  station? 
— We  stop  at  every  station,  as  all  our  trains  do. 

1197.  Why  did  you  not  allow  them  to  carry 
the  56  lbs.  of  luggage  ? — ^We  made  that  regula- 
tion in  order,  as  we  thought,  to  prevent  other 
persons  than  those  for  whom  the  train  was  in- 
tended travelling  by  it ;  hut  as  soon  as  we  dis- 
covered that,  of  course  we  removed  the  regulation, 
and  we  claimed  the  exem]>tion  and  got  it  But 
I  only  state  that  to  show  you  how  very  Strictly 
and  exactly  the  Board  of  Inland  Revenue  adhered 
not  to  the  spirit  but  to  the  exact  lettei*.  We 
started  those  trains  at  the  hour  fixed  by  the  Board 
of  Trade ;  the  trains  travelled  at  the  average  rate 
of  speed  of  12  miles  an  hour,  and  set  down  and 
picked  up  passengers  at  every  station. 

1 198.  Can  you  without  disturbing  your  general 
information  leave  that  point  and  tell  us  whether 
those  trains  are  profitable  to  you  or  not  ? — They 
are  not  profitable,  and  for  this  reason,  they  com- 
pel us  to  open  our  railway,  to  bring  on  all  our 
staff,  and  to  light  up  all  our  stations  before  the  or- 
dinary hour.  I  cannot  tell  you  what  the  cost  of 
that  would  be,  because  it  would  be  very  difficult 
to  ascertain,  but  the  whole  of  the  locomotive 
staff,  the  engineering  stuff,  the  station  staff,  and 
the  lighting  and  everytiiing  has  to  boj^in  an  hour 
earlier.   Although  the  receipt  per  mile  is  not 
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a  bad  receipt^  being  equal  to  aboot  5 when 
yon  come  to  set  against  that  the  cost  of  opening 
and  lighting  all  our  stations  (because  every  sta- 
tion has  to  be  lighted),  and  the  cost  of  working, 
then  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  involves  a  loss. 
But  as  we  have  to  open  our  railways  at  this  early 
hour,  and  as  one  tnun  will  not  accommodate 
the  whole  of  the  passengers,  I  nm  the  extra 
trains  to  lueet  the  wants  of  thdse  men.  There  is 
another  thing,  too,  in  which  these  trains  operate 
in  some  measure  as  a  loss  and  disadvantage  to 
us,  and  it  is  this :  we  have  very  few  hours  for 
the  muntenuice  and  repair  of  our  permanent 
way ;  it  is  chiefly,  as  you  know,  in  tunnel,  and, 
therefore,  the  hours  for  repairing  and  renewal  are 
extremely  limited,  and  one  hour  taken  off  five,  as 
you  can  understand,  enormously  increases  the 
cost.  *•  The  company  convey  undei^round  what 
their  untaxed  competitors  carry  above  ground, 
and  they  contend  tnat  tliey  should  at  Sast  be 
^aced  on  an  equality  of  taxation  with  them. 
The  passenger  duty  tax  is  also  unjust,  inasmuch 
as  it  is  upon  gross  receipts  and  not  upon  profits." 
There  is  a  point  here  which  was  not  in  Mr, 
iFoibes's  statement;  he  did  not  adopt  this  with 
regard  to  the  District  Kailway,  but  it  is  very 
important  as  showing  the  efiect  upon  small  pro- 
prietors. The  Metropolitan  proprietors  of  ordi- 
nary stock  are  chiefly  small  holders,  and  this  tax 

Jresses  most  onerously  and  unfairly  upon  them, 
n  the  year  1874,  it  was  equal  to  a  charge  of 
4  /.  2  J.  1 1  c^.  per  head ;  whilst  the  duty,  the  local 
rates,  and  the  maintenance  of  their  road  (from 
which  their  competitors  are  exempted),  amounted 
to  18  /.  16  <.  11  d.y  and  that,  too,  on  an  average 
dividend  paid  of  only  40 1.  13  s.  9  d.  per  head." 

1199.  Will  you  explain  that  a  little  more  in 
detail  1 — The  divideno  actually  paid  to  each  pro- 
prietor, large  and  small,  in  our  railway  was  at 
the  rate  of  40 1,  13  s.  9  d,  per  hoad. 

1200.  Is  that  taking  the  average  of  the  number 
of  people  without  any  reference  to  the  quantity 
of  stock  ? — Quite  so  ;  we  have  about  4,000  pro- 
prietors. 

1201.  How  much  per  cent,  is  that  equal  to? — 
lliat  is  equal  to  about  4  per  cent. 

1202.  That  would  be  about  10,000/.  a  piece? 
— Yes,  no  doubt ;  but  then  some  of  them  are 
very  large  holders  and  some  of  them  are  very 
small. 

1203.  But  your  averse  would  be  1,000/.  ? — 
Yes;  but  for  a  small  c<mcern  like  the  Metropo- 
politan  Company,  where  the  capital  is  only 
8,000,000  the  number  of  small  proprietors  ia 
very  large.  Of  course  there  are  large  holders  ; 
but  taking  the  holders  all  round  uiat  is  the 
result. 

1204.  Then  it  really  means  that  for  every 

1,000/.  of  stock  they  got  40/.  of  dividend,  and 
every  1,000/.  of  stock  had  to  pay  18/.  for  what 
you  call  local  rates  and  maintenance  of  road  ? — 

—Yes. 

1205.  And  every  1,000/.  of  stock  had  to  pay 
4  /.  for  duty ;  is  that  .so  ?— £.  4.  2  «.  11  rf.  per 
head. 

1206.  But  can  that  be  right;  you  only  pay 
altogether  11,000/^  in  duty?— Yes;  but  this  is 
upon  the  net,  and  we  pay  duty  upon  Hie  gross ; 
that  makes  the  difibrence. 

1207.  But  still  yon  only  pay  11,000  /.  in  doty 
altogether,  and  you  have  8,000,000/.  of  capital; 
therefore  you  would  pay  about  a  quarter  per 
cent,  upon  the  gross  take,  would  you  not?— -The 

duty 
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Mr.  Samuda — continued. 

duty  pud  per  head  on  the  net  revenue  is  4*32 1. 
per  cent.  *'  Since  the  opening  of  the  railway 
the  company  have  paid  nu  less  a  sum  than 
101,725  /.  for  passenger  duty  (that  is  in  13 
years) ;  "  and  during  the  last  five  years  it  has  been 
e^ual  to  an  income  tax  of  2  s.  2  d.  on  each  1  /.  of 
dividend  paid  to  the  holders  of  ordinary  stock, 
llie  Metropolitan  and  St.  John's  Wood  Com- 
pany, to  which  the  Metropolitan  Company  have 
subscribed  a  large  amount  of  capital,  has  son- 
tributed  4,591  /.  to  the  Exchequer,  although  no 
dividends  have  been  pud  on  the  ordinary  snares, 
and  only  about  2  per  cent  on  ihe  5  per  cent, 
preference  shares." 

Sir  Harcourt  Johnstone. 

1208.  What  would  that  4,591  /.  represent  as 
per-ccntage  upon  the  capital  expended  on  the 
making  of  that  line  ? — The  capital  expended  on 
the  making  the  line  was  about  637,000/;  the 
authorised  capital  is  of  course  more. 

1209.  Is  it  a  joint  line? — ^The  Metropolitan 
Company  subscribed  100,000  /.  of  prel'erence 
stock  to  it 

1210.  Over  how  many  years  since  the  opening  of 
the  line  is  that4,59 1  /.  spread  ? — About  seven  years ; 
it  was  opened  in  April  1868.  With  regard  to  the 
St.  John's  Wood  line,  I  may  gay  that  it  is  worked 
by  the  Metropolitan  Company  under  nn  arrange- 
ment We  undertook  to  work  it  at  50  per  cent, 
of  the  gross  receipts,  and  to  allow  a  rebate  also  ; 
but  even  working  it  on  those  favourable  terms, 
and  allowing  a  rebate  also,  they  have  not  been 
able  to  pay  a  dividend  on  the  ordinary  shares. 
It  is  worked  by  us,  I  regret  to  say,  at  a  cost  of 
something  less  than  75  per  cent  of  the  gross 
receipts,  and  we  lose,  I  should  think,  4,000  /.  or 
5,000  /.  a  year  on  that  portion  of  the  line ;  but 
we  are  bound  to  work  it  under  this  agreement, 
and  of  course  until  that  expires  we  are  subject 
to  the  loas.  On  the  other  hand,  of  course  it  i», 
to  a  certain  extent,  a  feeder  to  our  system  ;  if  it 
were  not  for  that  it  would  be  an  abeolute  loss. 
The  next  ]jaragraph  is,  **  Railway  proprietors 
appear  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  Legislature  in  an 
entirely  different  manner  to  all  other  members  of 
the  community  ;  the  doctrine  jjropounded  being, 
that  they  should  not  be  relieved  from  this  excep- 
tional taxation  without  giving  them  an  e(^uiva- 
lent  in  some  other  form.  When  the  proprietors 
of  other  modes  of  conveyance  were  relieved  from 
duty  no  conditions  of  any  kind  were  imposed 
upon  them th^  is  the  fact.  I  do  not  know 
whether  you  would  care  for  me  to  eo  into  the 
subject,  rhe  companies  who  are  said  to  have, 
and  really  have,  a  monoply,  are  not  taxed. 
That  is  the  case  of  gas  companies,  water  compa^- 
nies,  dock  companies,  and  others,  who  have  spe- 
cial powers  given  to  them,  who  are,  to  some 
extent,  in  a  similar  |)Osition  to  railway  compa- 
nies, except  that  they  have  a  monoply  which 
railwinr  companies,  or  at  any  rate  urban  and 
suburban  railway  companies,  have  not,  and  whose 
tolls  are  setUed  by  Act  of  Parliament  So  far 
as  the  gas  companies  are  concerned,  they  are  not 
allowed  to  pay  a  higher  dividend  than  10  per 
cent,  but  they  have  no  duty  whatever  imposed 
upon  them. 

1211.  I  think  that  they  have  very  special 
duties  imposed  upon  them.  They  first  nave  their 
dividend  limited,  and  then  in  addition  to  that, 
when  they  have  accepted  a  great  deal  lower  divi- 
dend'than  they  had  previously  the  power  to  take, 
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they  have  to  make  a  reduction  to  the  public  for 
each  increase  that  they  are  able  to  make  ? — Yes ; 
tliey  have  a  sliding  scale,  as  I  understand,  but  they 
are  not  allowed  to  pay  a  higher  dividend  than  10 
per  cent 

1212.  But  that  is  very  old  legislation,  and  in 
all  the  recent  legislation  they  are  limited  to  rais> 
ing  their  capital  'vei^  materially  below  10  per 
cent.,  are  they  not  ? — Yes ;  but  was  not  the  provi- 
sion also  with  regard  to  railways  a  very  old 
one. 

1213.  I  do  not  know  that  the  cases  are  iden- ' 
tical,  but  they  are  similar? — They  are  umilar. 

1214.  You  say  that  you  are  asked  to  give  some 
equivalent  in  exchange  for  a  deduction  of  the 
duty ;  what  equivalent  have  you  hud  asked  from 
you  in  eicchange  for  this  reduction  of  duty? — I 
think  that  it  has  been  suggested  (I  do  not  say 
whether  it  is  inside  the  House  or  outside  the 
House)  that  railway  companies  should  not  be  re- 
lieved from  this  onerous  obligation  or  tax  unless 
some  equivalent  was  given  in  the  shupc  of  in- 
creased accommodation.  Sir  Stafford  Korthcote, 
when  a  deputation  went  before  him,  said  that 
he  thought  that  it  was  a  question  which  ought  to 
be  considered  as  to  what  the  companies  could 
suggest  in  the  way  of  equivalent  in  the  shape  of 
increased  accommodation.  With  regard  to  our 
special,  peculiar,  and  I  may  say,  very  exceptional 
case,  we  have  done  everything  that  it  was  possi- 
ble for  us  to  do.  We  have  adopted  every  known 
improvement;  the  locking  system,  the  block  sys- 
tem, the  telegraph  system,  the  best  machinery  of 
all  kinds,  the  heaviest  ruls,  the  most  permanent 
material,  every  requirement  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  continuous  brakes,  and  so  on ;  we  carry 
workmen  cheaper  than  any  other  mode  of  con- 
veyance ;  we  do  very  much  more  in  running  work- 
men's trains,  as  I  have  shown  you,  than  we  are 
required  to  do ;  and  we  ask  why  should  we  be 
called  upon  to  give  an  equivalent  for  the  removal 
of  an  injustice.  \ 

1215.  Uut  what  is  the  grievance  that  you  ask 
to  bo  relieved  from,  and  what  led  to  your  bang 
asked  what  equivalent  you  were  prepared  to  offer 
if  the  tax  were  removed  ? — I  am  sorry  that  I 
mentioned  the  word  "  equivalent,"I  go  for  the  total 
abolition  of  this  impost  I  say  that  it  is  specially 
unfur  and  unjust  under  our  peculiar  circum- 
stances, and  1  ask  for  an  absolute  remission  of 
the  duty. 

Mr.  Macdonald. 

1216.  When  was  your  railway  ojiened? — On 
the  10th  of  January  1863. 

1217.  I  think  you  have  stated  tJiat  when  you 
opened  your  railway  an  opinion  prevailed  uiat 
there  would  be  a  remission,  or  something  to  that 
effect,  of  the  railway  passenger  duty  ?  —  No,  I  did 
not  put  it  in  that  way.  What  1  said  was  that 
we  were  then  on  equality  with  our  competitors. 
We  did  not  expect  at  that  time  any  remission, 
and  we  did  not  ask  for  it  at  that  time  ;  but  what 
we  ask  now  is  this:  that  seeing  that  our  com- 
petitors have  since  that  time  been  relieved  entirely 
from  taxation,  we  say  that  we  in  justice  ought  to 
be  relieved  also.  We  do  not  go  farther  than 
^at. 

1218.  But  have  your  competitors  the  same 
special  privileges  and  powers  that  you  have 
granted  to  you  by  the  l*tate  ? — Their  privileges 
and  powers  ore  very  different  to  ours ;  they  have 
privileges  and  powers  that  we  have  not   For  in- 

u  3  stance^ 


Mr.  Fenton, 
5  May  1876. 
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„  stescejiheyhaTe  the  privilege  of  using  the  public 
5  May  1070.  xo&^  free  of  coat,  whereas  we  have  had  to  make 
our  railway  at  a  cost  of  a  million  a  mile.  We 
have  this  oblisation  put  upon  us  also :  omnibuses 
can  charge  what  fares  they  please,  but  we  are 
restricted  to  certain  maximum  fares.  We  are 
bound  also  to  run  those  workmen's  tnuns,  whereas 
liiere  is  no  such  obligation  upon  our  competitors. 
There  is  another  thing  also  which  |)re»se8  very 
beavily  upon  us  as  against  our  competitors,  and 
that  tH  what  we  call  the  farthing  clause,  or  the 
half-mile  clause.  Under  that  clause  the  pro* 
vision  ie,  that  unless  you  carry  a  man  for  naif 
a  mile,  nfter  the  first  mile  you  cannot  chaise  him 
anything  for  it;  and  if  yon  carry  him  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  yon  can  only  charge  him  a 
halfpenny.  The  efiect  is  this :  that  if  you  carry 
a  man  a  mile  uid  39  chains,  you  have  to  carry  him 
and  his  In^^ge,  and  as  many  children  under  three 
years  old  as  he  (looses  to  bring,  for  one  penny,  on 
a  line  which  cost  amillion  a  mile.  We  think  that 
that  is  a  condition  of  things  which  could  never 
have  been  contemplated  on  a  line  like  the  Metro- 
politan line,  and  it  is  those  things  which  press 
most  heavily  upon  us. 

1219.  You  say  that  you  have  gone  beyond 
your  interest  in  putting  on  trains  for  the  purpose 
of  accommodating  the  public  ? — Yes. 

1220.  Is  not  your  line  at  the  present  moment 
merely  a  developing  line  ? — We  have  very  con- 
uderahl^  developed.  I  may  say,  as  giving  an 
illustration  of  what  we  are  doing  to  accommodate 
the  traHic,  that  we  are  rumiing  something  like  a 
thousand  trains  a  day,  and  that,  I  think,  is  a  very 
large  development  of  traffic.  But,  as  the  country 
fvogresses,  and  as  its  population  increases,  we 
hope  to  get  our  share. 

1221.  In  the  initiatory  process  of  all  under- 
takings I  8U|>pose  it  is  quite  common  that  they 
may  lose  a  Httle  in  order  that  they  may  gain  at 
the  end  of  their  journey ;  they  are  not  all  paying 
in  the  first  instance,  are  t-hey  ? — They  do  not  all 
pa^  in  the  initiatory  stage ;  but  what  we  say  is 
this,  thai  there  is  no  reasou  why  we  should  have 
this  impost  put  upon  us,  and  why  we  should  be 
to  that  extent  prevented  from  deriving  a  profit 
on  our  outlay. 

1222.  Do  some  of  the  Metropolitan  trains  run 
from  liiver pool-street  to  Hammersmith  over  a 
portion  of  the  Great  Western  Kulway,  and  vice 
vertd  ? — Yes,  I  explained  that,  I  think. 

1223.  Do  not  some  of  the  trains  run  also  to  the 
Mansion  House,  and  vic^  wrudf — Yes, 

1224.  Is  there  not  a  limitation  at  the  Metropo- 
litan stations  of  the  issue  of  Parliamentary  tickets, 
so  that  there  may  not  be  more  than  one  or  two 
Pftrliamentary  tickets  at  the  outside  ? — That  is  so ; 
we  have  been  obliged  to  limit  the  issue  to  meet 
the  accommodation,  and  to  comply  exactly  with 
the  letter  of  the  Act  of  Parliament. 

1225.  Will  you  inform  us  whether  the  Great 
Western  Company  conduct  the  issue  of  tickets 
between  HammersmilJi  and  Bishop*B-road  and 
intermediate  stations  to  Liverpool-street,  and 
whether  there  is  any  restriction  on  the  issue  of 
Parliamentary  tickets  at  stations  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Great  Western  Compauv  ? — I  cannot 
speak  as  regards  the  stations  of  the  Great 
Western  Company. 

1226.  Was  an  mformation  filed  in  the  Court 
of  Exchequer  against  the  Metropolitan  Com- 
pany in  1372  or  1873  for  the  recoveiy  of  duty 
alleged  by  the  Attorney  General  to  be  owing 


Mr.  Maedanald — continued. 

frcmi  the  company  to  the  Crown  t — ^Yes  ;  I  can 
give  you  the  exact  date  with  reference  to  that 
matter;  the  first  information  was  filed  on  the 
4th  of  June  1870,  to  whkih  we  then  filed  an 
answer.  The  amoided  information  was  liled  by 
the  Inland  Kevenue  on  tiie  4th  of  December 
1871.  We  answered  that,  and  then  the  action 
droi4)ed,  and  afW  thcfc  the  Board  of  Inland 
Kevenue  brought  an  action  against  tiie  N(»i;h 
London  Kailway  Compai*y,  which  ended  in  the 
decision  which  has  been  so  frequentiy  mentioned 
in  this  room. 

1227.  Under  what  circumstances  was  the  liti* 
gation  given  up? — That  I  cannot  answer;  the 
Bou^  of  Inland  Revenue  must  be  asked  why. 

1228.  Was  there  no  agreement  between  you 
and  the  Board  of  Inland  Kevenue  in  reference  to 
the  giving  up  of  tbis  litigation? — None. 

1229.  Are  yon  quite  snre  of  that?  —  Quite 
sure,  at  that  time. 

1 230.  Were  there  no  negotiations  whatever  ? — 
None  whatever  until  after  the  decision  of  the 
courts. 

1231.  I  think  you  heard  it  stated  that  the 
present  tax  was  a  premium  on  false  statements, 
false  declarations,  and  evasions  of  payment  ? — I 
heard  some  statement  to  that  effect. 

1232.  Is  that  your  opinion  ? — I  can  only  answer 
with  regard  to  my  own  special  case.  The  case  of 
the  Metropolitan  Company  is  rather  an  cxce^ 
tional  one,  and  therefore  I  had  rather  not  speak 
with  regard  to  any  difficulties  which  might  arise 
with  the  larger  companies.  So  far  as  we  are  con- 
cerned we  have  no  difficulty  whatever,  nor  has 
there  ever  been,  nor  would  there  be,  any  eva^ 
sion.  In  point  of  fact,  it  would  be  impossible 
for  us  to  evade,  or  to  attempt  to  evade,  the  proper 
investigation  of  the  accounts  and  the  proper 
preparation  of  the  returns  to  the  Inland  Kevenue. 
They  are  regularly  examined.  An  ofiicer  of  the 
Inland  Kevenue  comes,  and  has  perfectly  free 
access  to  all  the  books  and  to  all  the  accounts ; 
and  there  never  has  been  any  difference  between 
us  and  the  Inland  Kevenue  upon  the  accounts 
themselves. 

1233.  You  do  not  keep  a  set  of  books  to  show 
to  the  Inland  Revenue  officer  who  may  come  to 
visit  your  offices,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  up 
a  statement  about  the  accounts? — We  should  not 
think  of  doing  such  a  thing.  It  ie  a  suggestion 
which  has  never  occurred  to  mind  at  all  before. 
He  checks  the  actual  returns  which  com^  from 
the  stations  themselves ;  they  are  placed  before 
him,  and  there  is  no  suppressio  vert  on  our  part  at 
all.  He  has  the  most  perfect  access  to  every 
document  about  the  place  that  he  require£>. 

1231.  Do  you  make  affidavits  as  to  the  correct- 
ness of  the  accoants?— Our  accountant  makes  an 
affidavit  every  month.  With  regard  to  a  ques- 
tion which  you  asked  a  former  witness,  as  to  the 
mode  of  making  the  payments,  I  may  say  that  the 
payments  are  made  in  this  way :  for  instance,  the 
accounts  for  duty  due  in  January  are  made  up 
in  February,  and  a  cheque  is  sent  to  the  Inland 
Kevenue  in  March;  tbe  February  account  is 
paid  in  April,  and  the  March  account  will  be  paid 
next  week.  That  has  prevailed  ever  tinoe  I 
have  been  associated  with  the  concern. 


1235.  So  far  as  you  are  concerned  at  least, 
there  is  no  foundation  for  the  charge  of  false  de- 
clarations and  evasions  of  payments? — No,  I 
hope  not 

1236,  Who 
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Mr.  Maedonald — continoed. 

1236.  Who  is  the  gentleman  who  visits  your 
office  ? — Mr.  Kickmaa. 

1237.  Has  Mr.  Kickman  visited  your  office 
this  year  as  well  aa  last  year?  — Yea;  he  very 
frequently  comes. 

1238.  And  he  has  full  access  to  every  docu- 
ment?— Full  access. 

1239.  And  you  make  no  declaration  but  what 
your  books  contain? — It  is  for  the  Inland  Re- 
venue to  check  it  themselves.  We  make  the 
fullest  declaration^  and  the  accountant  makes  an 
affidavit.  I  do  not  8upp(»e  that  he  would  feel 
disposed  to  commit  perjury. 

1240.  There  is  one  point  as  to  which  I  did  not 
clearly  understand  you,  and  I  should  like  to  have 
an  explanation,  if  you  please,  and  that  is  with 
r^ard  to  the  compensation  of  100/.?  —  I  will 
explain  exactly  what  that  is.  In  conaideratioa 
of  our  carrying  these  workmen  at  1  d,  for  the 
whole  of  the  length  of  our  railway,  or  .between 
any  stations ;  tliat  is  to  say,  for  seven  miles  or 
one  mile,  or  eight  miles,  the  compensation  in  case 
of  accident  is  limited  to  100  /.  in  each  case. 

1241.  Is  that  by  special  statute? — That  is  by 
special  statute.  I  mentioned  that,  I  think,  when 
I  stated  the  conditions  which  are  imposed  upon 
us,  and  which  we  have  to  fulfil. 

1242.  You  stated  what  seemed  very  remark- 
able ;  you  stated  that  you  had  only  one  case  ? 
— There  is  <mly  one  case  within  my  recollection 
in  which  there  has  been  a  reference  at  all  to  the 
Board  of  Trade,  and  that  was  the  only  case  of 
alleged  accident  since  the  opening  of  the  railway. 
I  do  not  remember  a  single  case  of  an  accident 
arising  from  a  workmen's  train ;  so  that,  happily, 
we  have  carried  them  perfectly  free  from  bodily 
harm. 

1243.  You  said  that  your  costs  were  increased 
by  your  opening  your  railway  earlier  in  the 
morning  for  the  workmen's  trains  ;  in  what 
respect  is  the  cost  increased  ?— The  cost  is  in- 
creased in  several  ways.  All  the  men  have  to 
come  on  duty  earlier ;  for  instance,  the  en^e- 
men  and  the  firemen  are  paid  so  much  an  hour  ; 
our  works  have  to  be  opened,  and  all  the  whole 
place  has  to  be  lighted  up ;  all  our  stations  have 
to  be  lighted  up ;  and  all  our  station  staff  have  to 
be  on  duty  as  early  as  5  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
It  is  thetfe  additional  costs  which  make  the  work* 
men*s  trains  so  expensive. 

1244.  Is  not  the  priucipal  portion  of  your 
work,  other  than  that  of  your  engineers,  day 
work  and  not  piece  work? — Certaimy,  tJiey  are 
paid  by  the  week. 

1245.  And  therefore,  unless  in  the  exceptional 
case  of  liie  en^neers,  the  increase  of  payment 
does  not  apply  ?-^0f  course  the  rate  of  wages 
depends  entirely  upon  the  nature  of  the  duties, 
and  the  number  of  hours  which  the  men  have  to 
work.  Take  the  instance  of  signalmen ;  by  reason 
of  opening  the  line  earlier,  we  are  obliged  to 
employ  three  sets  of  sign^men  instead  of  two ; 
we  have  one  extra  set  of  signalmen  who  are 
solely  brought  on  by  our  having  to  open  the  line, 
so  much  earlier ;  whereas  under  ordinary  circum- 
stance two  would  suffice. 

Mr.  Samuda. 

1246.  I  suppose  that  the  same  would  apply, 
for  instance,  to  the  ticket  takers  ;  you  could  not 
keep  them  on  duty  from  5  o'clock  in  the  morning 
until  5  o'clock  at  night  ? — No,  we  have  two  sets 
of  ordinary  men.    Oif  course  the  wages  are  mea- 
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sured  by  the  work  that  has  to  be  performed ;  you 

cannot  get  a  man  to  come  at  4  or  5  o'clock  in  the  ^    *y  ivjo- 

morning  at  the  same  pr^ue  as  if  he  came  on  du^ 

later. 

Mr.  Maedonald, 

1247.  Are  your  wages  higher  than  those  on 
other  railways  outside  of  London  ? — Yes,  we 
have  to  employ  the  most  skilled  men,  and  it  is  a 
peculiar  work.  You  require  the  most  perfect 
arrangements  and  the  most  perfect  machinery  to 
work  a  thousand  trains  a  day  over  a  line  like 
ours, 

1248.  You  have  heard  it  stated  that  there  was 

no  monopoly  in  connection  with  the  railway 
system;  is  it  your  opinion  that  there  is  no  mo- 
nopoly in  connection  with  the  railway  system  ? — 
So  far  as  we  are  concerned  there  is  no  monopoly 
whatever ;  there  is  no  reason  why  another  com- 
pany should  not  come  to-morrow  and  ask  Parlia- 
ment for  powers  to  put  a  railway  alongside  itf 
ours.  There  was  a  scheme  from  the  extreme 
west  to  tlie  extreme  ea^st  of  our  railway  through 
Oxford-street.  Then  there  was  another  scheme 
{describing  it  to  the  Committee). 

Mr.  Ashley. 

1249.  Do  you  deduct  the  railway  passenger 
duty  before  you  send  in  your  income-tax  returns? 
— Yes,  we  pay  income-tax,  of  course,  upon  the 
net  results. 

1250.  You  and  other  gentlemen  talk  of  this 
tax  as  a  tax  upon  locomotion ;  but  take  the 
brewer's  licence  tax ;  do  you  call  that  a  tax  upon 
drinking? — I  know  so  little  about  the  brewer's 
tax  that  I  should  be  scarcely  prepard  to  answer 
the  question. 

1251.  A  certiun  class  is  taxed  whose  business 
is  to  provide  drink,  and  here  a  certain  class  ie 
taxed  whose  business  it  is  to  provide  locomotion  ? 
— If  you  lax  the  brewer  of  porter,  you  must  also 
tax  the  brewer  of  ale ;  but  if  you  relieve  the  brewer 
of  porter  from  the  tax,  you  ought  to  relieve  the 
brewer  of  ale  from  the  tax  also.    That  is  our  case. 

1252.  You  would  hardly  call  this  a  lax  upon 
locomotion,  but  a  tax  upon  a  man  whose  business 
is  to  provide  means  of  locomotion  ? — Our  argu- 
ment is  that  our  competitors  are  wholly  free, 
whereas  we  have  this  tax  upon  ns. 

1253.  It  is  not  a  tax  upon  individual  journeys, 
but  upon  receipts,  is  it  not  ? — It  comes  to  the 
same  uiing;  it  comes  really  to  a  tax  upon  indi- 
vidual journeys. 

1254.  How  was  the  tax  upon  omnibuses  levied 
before  they  were  relieved  from  ii?— >It  was  levied 
at  a  penny  a  nule. 

1255.  So  that  that  wonld  be  more  in  the  nature 
of  a  tax  upon  locomotion  than  yours  ? — Their  tax 
was  an  exceedingly  onerous  one,  as  is  seen  by  the 
fact  that,  by  the  remission  of  the  tax  alone,  they 
are  able  to  pay  eight  per  cent. 

1256.  Do  you  not  make  any  distinction  between 
a  tax  per  mile,  and  a  tax  upon  receipts  ? — In 
whatever  form  it  is  made  it  comes  to  the  same 
thing ;  it  is  a  tax  for  the  conveyance  of  passen- 
gers, and  therefore  it  ie  a  tax  upon  locomotion  in 
whatever  form  it  is  levied. 

1257.  But  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me,  that 
when  yon  call  it  a  tax  upon  a  thing,  you  mean  that 
it  is  a  tax  which  has  a  tendency  to  check  the  de* 
velopment  of  that  thing  ? — Yes. 

1258.  A  tax  upon  locomotion  thereforie,  in  the 
common  use  of  the  word,  would  be  a  tax  that 
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„  tended  to  check  locomotion,  would  it  not? — 
5  May  1876. 

1259.  Do  you  consider  that  this  tax  of  five  {)er 
cent,  upon  the  net  profits  of  railway  companies 
has  a  tendency  to  check  locomotion  ? — I  do.  For 
instance,  with  regard  to  this  impost  upon  season 
tickets,  it  checks  the  issue  of  season  tickets.  The 
effect  of  taking  off  the  duty  would  be  that  I  should 
at  once  take  nie  duty  off  season  tickets,  and  that . 
would  make  them  more  popular,  and  extend  the 
issue  of  them ;  and  that  is  a  very  important 
matter  in  a  tr^c  like  oars,  because  one  of  our 
great  difficulties,  as  Mr.  Forbes  explained,  is  the 
access  to  the  bonking  oifice  and  the  taking  of 
tickets.  It  is  a  great  nuisance  to  passengers  to 
have  to  wait  for  tickets,  whereas  a  man  with  a 
season  ticket  passes  through,  and  has  no  trouble 
at  all. 

1260.  Then  your  opinion  would  be,  that  if 
you  could  extend  the  facilities  for  giving  season 
tickets,  the  actual  number  of  persons  travelling 
would  be  increased  ? — I  think  so  ;  I  think  that 
whenever  you  remove  a  penalty  of  that  kind  the 
public  will  appreciate  it,  and  take  advantage  of 
jt.  Our  case,  of  course,  is  an  exceptional  one. 
There  are  some  railway  companies  who  have  the 
power  to  charge  the  tax,  and  do  charge  the  tax ; 
but  in  our  case  we  have  no  option,  and  we  can- 
not do  it  except  in  the  case  of  season  tickets. 

Mr.  Leigkton, 

1261.  I  think  you  said  that  the  early  trains 
were  not  profitable  ? — Yes. 

1262.  Those  are  the  trains  that  you  have  to  run 
byyour  Actof  Parliament,are  they  not  ? — Not  all 
of  them  ;  we  are  only  obliged  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment to  run  one  train  up  in  the  morning,  and 
one  train  down  in  the  evening. 

.  1263.  Those  are  the  trains  which  are  not  pro- 
fitable ? — They  are  the  trains  which  are  not  pro- 
fitable ;  the  early  train  has  not  to  run  before  six. 

1264.  Those  trains  arc  not  affected  by  the 
Bailway  Passenger  Duty,  are  they ;  the  Acts 
which  give  you  the  exemption  do  not  affect  those 
trains? — No,  we  claim,  and  are  allowed  the  duty, 
as  I  explained. 

1265.  I  do  not  make  myself  understood.  Are 
the  unprofitable  trains  which  you  run  tbose 
which  you  are  obliged  to  run  by  the  Act  which 
enabled  you  to  make  the  rwlway  ?— One  train  is 
sufficient  to  comply  with  that  Act. 

1266.  They  are  not  trains  which  you  run 
in  order  to  obtain  the  remission  of  duty  ? — No. 

1267.  You  find  it  profitable  to  run  a  certain 
number  of  trains  stopping  at  each  station,  and  so 
on,  which  come  under  the  obligation,  in  order  to 
obtain  the  remission  of  duty  ?— All  our  trtuns  run 
in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  Act  of  Par- 
liament under  which  the  exemption  was  allowed. 

1268.  Are  the  trains  on  which  you  obtained  the 
remission  of  duty  profitable  trains  ? — We  obtain 
remission  of  duty  on  all  the  trains  which  we  run. 

1269.  You  get  an  additional  advantage;  you 
get  the  advantage  of  the  remission  upon  those 
trains,  apart  from  the  trains  which  by  Act  of 
Parliament  you  are  obliged  to  run  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Samuda. 

1270.  I  think  you  said  that  you  were  not 
obliged  to  run  those  trains,  but  only  to  run  one 
train,  but  that  you  found  it  advantageous,  by 
reason  of  the  number  of  workmen  who  wanted  to 
use  them,  to  run  several  of  those  trains;  and 


Mr.  Samuda — continued. 

then  you  were  not  allowed  by  the  Government 
the  duty  upon  those  trains,  as  you  thought  they 
ought  to  be,  and  then  you  made  the  alterations 
by  which  you  let  the  people  have  the  opportunity 
of  carrying  their  luggage,  and  by  that  means  you 
obtained  the  remission  of  the  duty  on  those 
trains ;  is  that  so  ? — That  is  so. 

1271.  So  that,  in  fact,  all  those  trains  to 
which  you  are  referring,  come  among  the  trains 
which  are  exempted  from  duty? — All  of  them. 

Mr.  Leighton, 

1272.  Do  you  find  that  the  oblirration  of 
stopping  at  every  station  hinders  the  manage- 
ment ot  your  line  ?  —Upon  a  line  like  ours  it  is 
almost  a  necessity. 

1273.  Therefore  the  obligation  ceases  to  be  an 
injury  to  yon  ? — There  is  no  injury  to  us  with 
regard  to  that,  I  may  say  that  in  ^e  early  days 
of  the  railway  we  used,  at  certain  times  of  the 
day,  to  run  what  we  called  semi-express  trains, 
that  is  to  say,  trains  not  stopping  at  some  stations ; 
but  one  result  was  that,  by  ceasing  to  stop,  we 
invalidated  those  trains,  and  not  those  trains 
only,  but  the  whole  service,  so  far  as  the  remis- 
sion of  the  duty  was  concerned. 

1274.  From  something  you  have  said  you 
seem  to  lay  stress  upon  the  advantage  which  you 
give  to  the  working  man ;  do  you  think  that 
there  should  be  in  principle  a  distinction  between 
one  class  and  another;  ought  not  the  working 
man  to  be  considered  as  a  part  of  the  public? — 
Quite  so ;  I  think  that  every  class  ought  to  have 
its  proper  accommodation,  and  to  be  properly 
considered. 

1275.  Do  you  think  that  one  class  ought  tfl  be 
considered  by  the  Legislature  differently  from 
another  and  apart  from  the  public? — The  idea  of 
the  establishment  of  these  trains  was  this  :  It 
was  thought  that  the  construction  of  the  works 
in  the  city  would  destroy  the  dwellings  of  a  great 
many  of  the  lowest  class  of  labourers,  and  that 
it  would  be  an  advantage  to  those  men  if  they 
could  go  out  into  the  country,  where  they  couM 
get  better  rooms  and  better  houses  at  lower  rents, 
and  so  to  compensate  what  they  thought  was  a 
destruction  of  property,  they  imposed  upon  the 
companies  the  running  of  these  trains, 

1276.  But  the  working  men  are  now  your 
chief  customers,  are  they  not? — Yes,  they  are 
the  largest  number. 

1277.  And  they  can  pay  for  themselves?— 
They  do  pay  for  themselves. 

1278.  Are  they  not  able  to  pay  for  themselves 
without  any  interference  of  the  Legislature  on 
their  behalf? — Quite  so.  J  may  say,  with  regard 
to  these  workmen's  trains,  that  they  are  used 
now  by  a  class  of  people  for  whom,  1  venture  to 
think,  it  was  never  intended  that  they  should  be 
provided,  such  as  superior  mechanics,  warehouse- 
men, and  men  oi  that  kind.  My  idea  is  that 
dose  trains  were  put  on  for  the  poorest  class  of 
day  labourers,  and  not  for  the  skilled  artisans. 

.  1279.  I  think  you  made  out  a  little  sum,  by 
which  you  told  us  that  you  had  put  something 
like  40,000  ^  into  the  pockets  of  the  working 
men ;  do  you  think  the  working  men  have  given 
that  to  the  publican  ?— That  is  a  social  question 
which  I  cannot  go  into ;  but  that  sum  of  40,000  /. 
or  60,000 1,  represents,  by  a  small  and  indeed 
infinitesimal  proportitm,  the  advantages  which 
we  have  given  to  the  working  classes. 

1280.  Another  argument  which  you  have 
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placed  npcm  this  paper  is  drawn  from  the  fact 
that  liie  owners  of  some  of  the  Metropolitan 
stock  are  small  owners ;  do  you  think  that  small 
owners  of  railway  stock  ought  to  be  treated  in  a 
different  way  from  large  owners  ? — No,  not  at 
all. 

1281.  Then  you  withdraw  that  argument 
which  is  printed  here  in  favour  of  the  small 
owners? — The  only  argument  is  this:  that  of 
course  the  rich  can  better  afford  to  bear  the  tax 
than  the  poor.  It  is  just  the  same  with  the  in- 
come tax,  the  poorer  classes  are  exempt,  whereas 
the  rich  have  to  pay. 

1282.  There  is  another  argument  taken  from 
the  hardship  that  you  are  under  by  paying  the 
local  rates  for  the  roads ;  bnt  I  presume  that  the 
roads  are  of  some  use  to  you  ? — They  are  of  some 
use  to  us,  inasmuch  as  we  could  not  have  pas- 
sengers coming  to  our  stations  without  them ; 
bnt  we  do  not  destroy  the  roads  at  all  in  any 
way ;  on  the  contrary,  we  enormously  relieve  the 
roads  by  the  construction  of  our  railway. 

1283.  But  the  roads  are  of  use  to,  are  they 
not? — Yes,  no  doubt;  they  are  feeders  to  our 
railway. 

1284.  One  word  about  the  omnibus  traffic; 
you  say  that  the  omnibus  people  altered  their 
fares  and  took  smaller  fares  for  short  distances, 
And  that  that  is  the  only  alteration  they  made 
sifter  the  duty  was  taken  off ;  could  they  not  have 
^one  tiiat  anyhow  ? — They  said  that  they  could 
afford  to  try  the  experiment  when  the  tax  was 
taken  off. 

1285.  It  was  not  an  unprofitable  experiment, 
■certainly? — They  were  not  prepared  to  make 
the  experiment,  I  believe,  until  they  were  placed 
in  a  position  in  which  they  thought  they  could 
afford  to  test  it.  But  the  Omnibus  Company 
are  in  this  position :  they  have  this  advantage 
over  us ;  that  for  short  distances  their  lowest  fare 
is  2  d.,  except  in  one  instance,  I  think,  and  that 
is  from  London-bridge  to  the  Bank  ;  whereas  we 
are  obliged  to  carry  a  man  for  1  d. 

1286.  Of  course  that  gives  an  advantage  to 
you,  because  more  people  come  to  you  than  would 
go  to  the  omnibuses? — I  do  not  know  that  it  is 
an  advantage  to  carry  a  man  for  1  d.  upon  a  line 
instructed  at  enormous  cost. 

1287.  At  all  events  it  drives  more  people  to- 
wards you  than  go  to  the  omnibuses,  does  it  not  ? 
—There  is  no  doubt  that  the  working  classes  are 
always  annous  to  save  their  money,  and  they 
would  come  to  us ;  but  we  are  nnder  this  dis- 
advantage with  regard  to  the  omnibuses :  take 
the  case  of  the  New-road ;  there  is  an  omnibus 
in  the  road,  and  a  man  can  jump  into  it  at  once 
and  get  to  his  destination  wiuiout  having  to  book 
and  wait  for  a  train. 

1288.  That  of  course  he  could  do  before  the 
duty  was  taken  off  the  omnibuses  ?  —Quite  so. 

1289.  Then  the  duty  being  taken  off  the  om- 
nibuses has  done  them  good,  bnt  has  not  done 
you  any  harm,  I  presume  ? — I  think  it  has,  be- 
cause it  has  enabled  them  to  compete  more  suc- 
cessfully for  ihe  intermediate  toamc,  which  is  a 
very  important  traffic. 

Mr.  Bruce. 

129p.  I  wish  to  ask  you  the  exact  effect  of  the 
Act  which  prevents  your  chai^ng  for  less  than 
hfdf  a  mile ;  it  places  you  in  this  position,  does  it 
not,  that  you  can  only  charge  1  d.  tor  any  distance 
under  a  mile  and  a  half  ?— -One  penny  for  a  mile 

o.Vi. 
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and  39  chains,  if  it  is  a  yard  short  of  half  a  mile   . 

we  can  only  charge  a  penny.  * 

1291.  And  you  can  charge  1^  (f.  up  to  a  yard 
short  of  two  miles? — We  can. 

1292.  And  then  2  d.  beyond  that,  and  so  on  ? 
— Yes ;  so  that  the  effect  is  that  we  have  to  carry 
a  man  39  chains  for  nothing. 

1293.  When  was  that  Act  passed?— In  1858. 

1294.  It  was  an  old  Act?— It  was  an  old 
Act. 

1295.  With  regard  to  your  trains  which  claim 
remission  of  the  duty  you  must  conform  to  that 
Act,  I  suppose  ? — Yes ;  the  orignial  Act  of  the 
Metropolitan  Company  is  prior  to  that ;  1854. 

1296.  When  the  Act  was  passed  that  condition 
was  not  in  existence,  was  it  ? — No ;  tiie  railway 
was  not  open,  and  we  had  not  considered  the 
question.  It  is  only  by  experience  that  we  have 
discovered  how  very  seriously  it  affects  us. 

1297.  Does  that  Act  apply  to  all  your  trains 
or  onl^  to  the  trains  for  which  you  clfum 
exemption  from  the  duty  ? — It  applies  to  all  the 
trains. 

1298.  What  are  your  maximum  fares? — Our 
maximum  &res  from  end  to  end  axeSd.  first  class, 
6  <f.  second  class,  and  4  d.  third  class ;  that  is  for 
single  joumies ;  and  they  are  1 «.  first-class  return, 
9  d.  second-class  return,  and  6  d.  third  class 
return ;  but  our  maximum  tolls  are  very  much 
higher. 

1299.  But  your  Parliamentary  fares  are  not 
mileage  fares  ? — Not  at  all ;  they  have  unfortu- 
nately to  be  adapted  to  the  serious  competition 
between  all  pcnnts.  The  Parliamentary  fares'are 
fixed  accordmg  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  of 
each  case. 

1300.  You  said  that  you  ran  now  several  work- 
men's trains  instead  of  one,  as  you  are  bound  to  do 
by  the  Act ;  did  you  find  when  yon  ran  only  one 
liain  that  the  accommodation  was  not  sufficient 
for  the  people  who  applied  for  it  ? — The  accom- 
modation was  not  Bufiicient  for  the  people  coming 
out  of  the  City  in  the  morning.  If  we  had  com- 
plied strictly  with  the  Act  the  result  would  have 
been  of  course  that  we  should  have  had  to  refuse 
issuing  any  more  tickets  than  the  tnun  would 
have  taken. 

1301.  And  that  would  have  been,  I  presume,  a 
very  great  inconvenience  to  the  men  who  relied 
upon  that  train  ? — No  doubt ;  it  was  almost  irre- 
sistible ;  I  could  not  prevent  their  coming. 

1302.  Has  there  been  a  conuderable  develop- 
ment of  houses  for  men  of  that  class  on  your  line 
since  it  was  opened  ? — Yes,  there  has'  been  very 
considerable  on  the  Hammersmith  Railway.  On 
the  Hammersmith  line,  as  I  have  already  stated, 
we  are  not  under  any  obligation  to  run  workmen's 
truns;  but  we  do  run  them. 

1303.  And  those  houses  were  built,  I  suppose, 
upon  the  assumption  that  this  system  would  con- 
tinue ? — I  have  no  doubt  that  they  were.  There 
is  one  very  signal  advantage  that  we  have  given 
them,  and  that  is  that  we  give  them  the  option  of 
returning  by  any  train  during  tiie  day  aJter  12 
o'clock ;  that  is  an  enormous  advantage  to  them, 
because  they  can  get  home  at  any  time  they 
please  instead  of  having  to  wait  about  as  they 
would  do  if  they  were  restricted  to  one  paruculiur 
hour  for  the  return  journey. 

1304.  Hie  houses  were  not  built  under  any 
agreement  to  continne  that  accommodation,  were 
tney? — No;  we  have  no  such  agreement. 

1305.  I  believe  auch  agreements  have  existed  ? 
N  —Such 
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  — Such  a^eements  have  existed;  it  U  quite  a 

6  Hay  1876,  common  thing. 

1306.  Is  your  experience  as  a  railway  manager, 
have  you  found  that  when  you  have  ^ven  certain 
accommodal^on  to  a  class  of  traffic,  it  is  exces- 
sively difficult  to  withdraw  it? — There  is  no 
doubt  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  withdraw  it. 

1307.  So  that  the  obligation  imposed  upon  you 
to  run  this  one  wcM'kmen's  train  has  practically 
compelled  you  to  extend  the  accommodation  con- 
siderably beyond  the  actual  words  of  the  obliga- 
tion ? — It  is  80,  and  we  have  extended  it,  and  we 
felt  that  the  circumstances  demanded  that  we 
should  do  60 ;  but  if  we  are  to  be  held  strictly  to 
the  letter  of  the  law  as  the  Inland  Revenue  desire 
ns  to  be  held  strictly  to  the  letter  of  the  law,  we 
should  only  carry  so  many  as  would  go  by  the  one 
train.  We  have  not  stretched  the  law  against  the 
working  men  as  the  Inland  Kevenue  have  against 

Sir  Harrourt  Johnstone. 

1308.  Can  you  tell  me  as  a  matter  of  informa- 
tion what  is  the  cost  of  ihuntaining  yonr  per- 
manent way  per  mile? — It  is  very  heavy  on 
our  line  as  you  may  imagine.  The  cost  in  the 
half  year  ending  3l8t  December  for  permanent 
way,  works,  and  stations  was  11,289/.  on  eight 
miles.  I  do  not  think  that  there  is  any  previous 
example  of  such  a  cost.  Of  course  it  is  mea^ 
sored  as  you  know  by  the  num]ber  of  miles  the 
tnuns  run ;  tliat  is  the  tone  test. 

Mr.  Bruce. 

1309-  What  you  gave  us  was  the  actual  figure 
for  the  actual  miles? — Yes. 

Mr.  Samuda. 

1310.  That  is  about  1,5007.  a  mile?— Yes,  for 
that  half  year. 

Sir  Hareourt  Jokustone. 

1311.  Take  for,  instance,  the  Midland  Com- 
pany ;  can  ^ou  tell  me  what  the  cost  of  main- 
tenance is  in  that  case  ? — I  have  not  got  the 
figures,  and  I  should  not  like  to  speak  without 
book ;  but  the  average  used  to  be  rrom  200  /.  to 
250  /.  a  mile.  When  I  was  with  the  Lancashire 
and  Yoricshire  Railway  Company  we  used  to 
connder  250 1,  per  mile  per  annum  as  an  excessiTe 
sum. 

1312.  Of  course  every  facility  that  you  give 
adds  enormously  to  the  wear  and  tear? — No 
doubt;  and  the  expense  that  we  are  put  to  in 
modem  improvements  is  enormous.  We  have 
among  other  thin^  continuous  breaks,  and  the 
block  system^  which  is  a  most  extravagant  and 
expenslTe  system  to  maintuu. 

1313.  And  yon  are  subject  to  spetaal  dis- 
advantages, because  you  have  to  do  the  work  of 
repairs  in  the  interval  between  the  ceseatdon  of 
the  running  of  your  trains  at  night  and  th«r 
banning  the  next  morning? — lea,  nearly  tbe 
whole  of  the  line  is  in  tunud,  and  thie  tnuns  are 
running  at  frequent  intervals  till  nearly  one 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  so  that  the  whole  of  the 
relaying  has  to  be  done  in  about  three  hours, 
and  we  have  to  pay  extravagantly  high  rates  for 
tlie  work  done. 

1314.  And  you  are  specially  handicapped  in 
that  respect,  because  you  have  to  employ  men 
under  peculiar  circumstances? — Yes;  and  we 


Sir  Hareourt  Johmtme — continued. 

have  to  pay  them  specially  high  rates  for  the 
work. 

1315.  There  is  an  additional  injustice  in  this 
tax,  is  there  not,  if  it  is  to  be  continued  to  be 
levied  on  the  ^oss  receipts.  Is  it  not  the  fact 
that  the  working  expenses  on  your  line  as  on 
other  lines  have  materially  increased  within  the 
last  four  or  five  years? — Very  lai^ely,  indeed. 
The  cost  of  iron  and  steel  is  a  litde  less  at  this 
moment  than  it  was  some  time  since,  but  the 
whole  cost  of  working  has  increased ;  wages  have 
gone  up,  and  the  modern  improvements  and  the 
block  system  and  all  those  tnings  cost  a  great 
deal  of  money. 

Mr.  Macdonald. 

1316.  Is  not  the  cost  of  iron  and  steel  less 
than  it  was  in  1869  ?— Yes ;  but  other  items  of 
expense  have  gone  up. 

Sir  Hareourt  Johnstone. 

1317.  What  are  your  working  expenses? — 
About  40  per  cent,  on  our  gross  receipts  all 
round ;  but  that  is  not  a  fair  way  of  taking  it, 
for  this  reason :  that  a  very  large  proportion  of . 
our  trafiSc  is  traffic  upon  which  we  receive  toll, 
not  working  it  ourselves,  but  it  is  worked  by 
other  companies  over  our  rulway,  and  therefore 
the  expense  of  locomotives,  and  so  on,  as  r^ards 
that  traffic,  does  not  come  into  our  return.  We 
are  put  to  great  extra  expense,  because  we  get 
very  short  mileage  out  of  our  engines ;  and  then 
we  light  all  our  trains  with  gas,  and  we  have  to 
make  special  provisions  for  brake  power.  I 
should  take  it  that  the  ordinary  expense  of  work- 
ing the  line  is  about  45  LU>4al  per  cent,  of  the 
gross  receipts. 

1318.  That  has  not  diminished  since  1870  ?— 
No. 

1319.  Has  it  increased  10  per  cent  ? — I  could 
not  give  you  the  exact  figures. 

1320.  Of  course  yoil  have  been  subject  to  the 
increased  cost  of  labour  and  of  materials  ? — Yea  ; 
iron  is  the  only  thing  that  has  not  gone  up. 

1321.  You  have  not  had  a  wholesale  strike  on 
your  line  like  we  had  once,  when  everv  eng^eer 
gave  warning  at  six  hours'  notice  ? — No ;  there 
IS  only  one  advantwe  that  our  men  have,  and 
that  is,  that  the  work  is  regular  and  constant. 

Mr.  Seijeant  Spinks. 

1322.  I  think  you  said  that  at  one  time  yon 
ran  express  trains  on  your  line  ? — Semi-ezpresB 
trains. 

1323.  Did  I  correctiy  understand  you  to  say 
that  you  dropped  them  on  account  of  the  difil. 
culty  of  stopping  at  the  stations  ?— No,  we 
dropped  them  for  several  reasons ;  but  one  rea- 
son was  that  the  running  of  those  trains  not 
stopping  at  the  intermediate  stations,  invalidated 
our  claim  to  remission  of  duty  on  the  n  hole  <^ 
our  traffic. 

1324.  Supposing  that  tiie  law  were  altered  so 
that  jaa  could  obtain  this  exemption  without 
stoppmg  at  the  stations,  would  you  resume  the 
running  of  express  trains  ? — We  could  do  so  at 
certain  hours  of  the  day.  We  have  not  con- 
sidered the  question,  and  I  do  not  Ieuow  what 
my  directors  would  flunk  about  it ;  but  it  could 
be  done. 

1325.  If  yon  did  so,  would  it  not  be  a  great 
oonvenienoe  to  many  parties?— No  doubt,  because 
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Mr.  Serjeant  Spinks — continued. 

for  the  long  distances  yon  would  get  the  people 
into  the  City  early. 

1326.  I  understand  that  generally  speaking, 
this  recent  decision  of  the  conrtB  has  not  much 
affected  your  line  ? — Not  very  greatly,  because 
we  have  always  claimed  and  secured  ezcmptioo 
on  traffic  at  and  under  I  d.  a.  mile. 

1327.  Supposing  that  you  were  not  burdened 
with  this  necessity  of  stopping  at  the  stations,  do 
you  think  that  you  could  frame  your  time-tables 
more  conreniently  than  you  do  now? — I  thank 
we  might  do  so  on  the  Hammersmith  line. 

1328.  The  evidence  that  you  have  given  almost 
entirely  relates  to  your  own  line,  does  it  not  ? — 
Yes. 

1329.  Have  you  considered  the  general  question 
at  all  of  railway  duty  t — ^Yes,  I  have  considered 
the  general  question,  but  I  euppoee  a  great  many 
-eminent  railway  gentlemen  will  be  before  you  in 
connection  with  long  liues,  and  perhaps  they  will 
be  better  able  to  give  an  opinion  upon  it  than  I 
can. 

1330.  As  regards  experience,  that  may  be  sO ; 
but,  I  think,  in  point  of  theoretical  knowledge 
you  stand  rather  high,  do  you  not,  in  the  railway 
world  ? — You  are  good  enough  to  say  so. 

1331.  Can  you  give  tire  Committee  any  idea 
as  to  what,  if  a  certain  sum  of  money  must  be 
raised  by  taxation  on  railways,  would  be  the  best 
mode  of  raiang  it  ? — No^  I  cannot ;  I  have  been 
looking  forwara  to  the  total  abolition  of  the  tax, 
and  not  to  any  continuance  of  it. 

1332.  I  may  assume,  may  I  not,  that  you  are 
against  any  taxation  upon  the  carriage  of  goods  ? 
— ^That  also  is  a  question  that  is  open  to  discus- 
eion,  and  upon  which  Mr.  Forbes  is  a  better 
authority  than  I  am ;  but  I  confess,  looking  at  it 
from  a  purely  metropolitan  point  of  view,  that  I 
do  not  see  why,  if  there  is  to  be  any  tax  at  all 
upon  profits,  the  tax  should  be  levied  upon  profits 
from  passengers,  and  not  upon  other  sources  of 
revenue.  But  It  is  a  wide  question,  and  I  am 
not  able  to  express  a  positive  opinion  upon  it, 

1333.  There  have  been  some  questions  asked 
about  competition ;  have  you  any  stations  to 
which  there  is  no  competition,  or  no  substantial 
competition  ? — Not  one ;  we  have  competition  at 
every  station  on  the  line,  and  most  severe  com- 
petition too. 

Mr.  M*Lagan. 

1334.  The  honourable  Member  for  Stafford 
put  a  question  to  you  as  to  whether  there  was 
any  limit  to  the  issue  of  Parliamentary  tickets, 
and  you  eud  that  there  was  some  limit,  and  that 
that  limit  was  quite  in  conformity  with  the  Act ; 
will  you  show  me  in  what  respect  that  is  so  ? — 
We  contend  that  the  Act  requires  that  we  should 
carry  some  class  of  passengers  between  all 
stations  at  or  under  Id^o.  mile, and  so  we  do;  we 
comply  with  the  letter  of  the  Act ;  we  carry  more 
in  that  way  than  we  should  if  we  limited  it  simply 
to  the  one  train  a  day  prescribed  by  the  Act. 

1335.  And  you  onfj^  limit  that  number  of 
tickets?  — We  only  limit  that  number  of  tickets. 

1336.  What  is  the  number  of  tickets  that  you 
issue? — The  total  number  that  we  could  issue 
under  lliis  plan  would  be  112,800  per  day. 

Mr.  Macdonald. 

1337.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  since  the  opening 
of  your  railway,  the  price  of  coal,  iron,  and  steel 
is  less  than  half  the  price  at  which  they  were  in 
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Mr.  Macdonald — continued.  Mr.  Penton, 

18e9? — ^Not  as  regards  coal.    We  have  to  con-  f^r~ls>jG 
sume  a  peculiar  quality  of  coal,  the  smokeless  *  ^ 
coal,  the  South  Wales  coal. 

1338.  Then  what  is  the  difference  of  'rice 
now? — I  think  it  has  been  up  as  high  as  per 
ton,  and  I  think  it  is  now  about  21 «. 

1339.  Delivered  here  ? — Delivered  here. 

Mr.  Saiauda. 

1340.  The  whole  object  you  have  is  to  get  an 
abolition  of  this  duty? — Yes. 

1341.  And  the  abolition  of  the  duty  in  toto  on 
your  line  would  come  to  11,000/.,  would  it  not? 
— Quite  so. 

1342.  If  the  abolition  of  the  duty  could  not  be 
obtained  for  fiscal  reasons,  would  it  not  go  a  great 
way  towards  giving  what  you  require  if  you  were 
left  perfectly  free  to  m^e  all  your  arrangements, 
with  ref^ence  to  your  passengers,  by  paying  that 
same  sum  of  money,  and  not  having  to  account 
for  or  obtain  it  by  reason  of  the  particular  class 
of  passengers,  and  the  particular  way  in  which 
you  carried  them? — There  is  no  doubt  that  if  the 
duty  were  maintained  it  would  be  a  great  thing 
for  us  to  have  perfect  freedom  of  action,  and  then 
we  could  make  our  arrangements  more  consistent 
with  the  public  convenience,  and  so  forth  ;  but  I 
cannot  imagine  that  such  a  state  of  things  as  now 
exists  will  be  maintained. 

1343.  Supposing  that  such  a  state  of  things 
did  exist,  you  would  have  a  considerable  advan- 
tage, would  you  not,  from  having  to  pay  a  com- 
muted sum.  which  would  be  exactly  the  same 
sum  that  you  are  paying  now ;  and  being  left 
free,  except  with  regard  to  the  obligation  under 
which  you  are  at  present  of  running  one  train  a 
day  at  least  at  a  penny  a  mile,  to  do  whatever 
you  liked  during  the  whole  of  the  rest  of  the 
day  ? — ^Tbere  is  no  doubt  that  it  would  be  so. 
There  was  one  suggestion,  I  think,  from  an  ho- 
nourable Member  as  to  whether  3  per  cent,  upon 
the  net  receipts  would  not  meet  the  case  ;  in  our 
case  it  would  involve  a  very  much  larger  payment 
tlian  we  make  now. 

1344.  The  payment  which  you  make  now  is 
about  one- eighth  per  cent  upon  your  capital,  ia 
it  not  ? — Yes. 

1345.  And  the  amount  which  you  pay  upon 
your  gross  receipts  is  2*73  cent,  is  it  not? — xes. 

]  346.  What  would  that  come  to  upon  your  net 
leceiptB?— 4'32. 

Mr.  Leiffhton. 

1347.  Supposing  that  you  have  to  pay  10,000/. 
or  11,000  /.  now,  if  it  was  arranged  on  your  net 
receipts,  it  would  be  a  larger  per-centage  upon 
your  net  receipts  or  a  smaller  pernjentage  upon 
your  gross  receipts,  would  it  not?— If  it  was 
fortimately  left  in  existence,  it  would  not  much 
matter  how  it  was  levied. 

1348.  I  thought  you  said,  in  answer  to  the 
honourable  Member  for  the  Tower  Hamlets,  tiiat 
it  would  make  some  difference  with  regard  to 
whether  it  was  levied  upon  net  and  gross  re- 
ceipts ? — I  said  that  if  3  per  cent,  were  levied 
on  our  net  receipts,  it  would  place  us  in  an  infi- 
nitely worse  position  than  we  are  in  now. 

Mr.  Samuda. 

1349.  If  any  per-centi^e  were  levied  upon 
your  net  receipts,  all  your  future  prosperity  would 
have  to  bear  an  increased  amount  of  taxation,  but 
if  it  were  levied  by  commutation  upon  that  which, 
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Mr.  Featati.  Mr.  Samudo-— continued. 

5  Mav  iS-G  existed  up  to  the  present  time,  all  your  in- 
^  *  '  creased  prosperity  would  go  into  ^our  own 
pockets,  would  it  not  ? — If  it  were  levied  on  our 
net  rec^ptB  aoVi  we  should  have  to  pay  some 
thousands  of  pounds  more  than  we  have  hitherto 
paid,  and  as  we  increased  our  receipts,  bo  that 
increase  would  operate. 

1350.  Therefore  all  your  increased  prosperity 
would  go  by  adding  to  the  amount  that  ^on  would 
have  to  pay  to  the  Government ;  but  if  it  were 
found  impossible  to  do  away  with  the  tax,  and 
the  tax  were  made  pennanent  at  its  present 
amount,  and  you  had  it  commuted  by  what  you 
actually  produced  last  year,  all  your  future  pros- 
perity would  go  into  your  own  pockets  ? — ee. 

Mr.  Bruce. 

1351.  It  was  mentioned  by  Sir  William  Ste- 
phenson that  the  buyin{|  of  a  duty  on  the  net  re- 
ceipts would  probably  involve  great  discussions 
with  the  Inland  Bevenne  as  to  what  charges 
should  be  made  against  the  gross  receipts ;  and 
that  that  it  would  involve  you  in  considerable 
trouble  with  them  in  ascertaining  what  they  con- 


Mr.  Bruce — continued. 

sidered  to  be  legitimate  charges  against  the  gross 
receipts  so  as  to  ascertain  the  revenue,  is  that 
yonr  opinion  ?— Some  questions  might  arise,  but  I 
do  not  think  any  very  serious  ones  would.  The 
practice  of  nulway  compiuiies  now  as  to  diarges 
agunst  revenue  are  so  settled  and  determined, 
that  I  do  not  think  it  is  likely  that  any  difficulty 
would  arise. 

Mr.  Samuda. 

1352.  It  would  certainly  introduce  another  ele> 
ment? — Yes, 

Sir  Haraturt  Johnstone. 

1353.  You  do  not  see  any  spedal  reason  why 
you  should  pay  an  income  tax  on  the  profits  of 
the  shareholders  when  your  neighbours  and  ad- 
joining competitors  are  untaxed? — That  is  exactly 
our  case.  1  do  not  see  why  we  should  pay  a 
higher  rate  of  income  tax  (wnich  it  practically  is) 
than  docks,  and  gasworks,  and  waterworks  which 
have  special  focilities  given  to  them;  nor  why 
we  should  be  taxed  at  tiie  rate  of  2  f.  2  d.  in  the 
pound  on  our  net  income,  while  our  competitors 
do  not  pay  anything. 
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Tuesday,  9th  Mt^  1870. 


MEMBERS  FBESENT: 


Mr.  Ashley. 

Mr.  Bruce. 

Mr.  James  Corry. 

Viscount  Crichton. 

Lord  Claud  Hamilton. 

Sir  Harcourt  Johnstone. 

Mr.  Leighton. 


Mr.  Macdonald. 
Mr.  M'Lagan. 
Earl  Percy. 
Mr,  Rodwell. 
Mr.  Samuda. 
Mr.  Serjeant  Spinks. 


B.  B,  HUNTER  KODWELL,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Charles  Bickman,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


Chairman. 

1354.  YoXT  are  Accountant  to  the  Inland 
Kevenue  Board,  I  believe  ? — I  am  an  Accountant 
of  Inland  Revenue,  more  particularly  connected 
with  railways. 

1355.  How  long  have  you  been  in  tiiat  office  ? 
— I  have  been  in  the  service  for  25  years. 

1356.  How  long  have  you  been  engaged  in 
the  Accountant's  Omce? — On  this  particular  duty, 
since  late  in  1867  or  early  in  1868,  on  the  death 
of  Mr.  Hare. 

1357.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  have  had 
an  opportuni^  of  seeing  the  evidence  which  was 
^ven  by  Sir  William  Stephenson  on  Friday  last  ? 
— I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  doing  so  until 
within  a  few  moments. 

1358.  You  are  aware  that  he  was  examined 
before  the  Conunittee  ? — Yes. 

1359.  Are  you  aware,  from  any  summary 
which  yon  may  have  seen,  of  the  substance  of  the 
evidence  which  he  gave  with  regard  to  the  course 
pursued  between  railway  companies  and  your 
office  as  to  the  assessment  and  levying  of  the 
railway  passenger  duty  ?— I  have  formed  a  very 
adequate  conclumon. 

1360.  There  were  a  great  many  points  upon 
which  he  vouched  you,  and  the  Committee  will 
be  glad  to  hear  from  you  what  has  been  the 
practical  working  of  the  arrangements  between 
you  and  the  railway  (jompanies.  Will  you  first 
state,  in  your  own  way,  the  mode  of  assessment 
and  payment  of  the  railway  passenger  duty  from 
1868  ? — That  is  what  I  propose  to'do,  and  it  will 
probably  save  the  time  of  the  Committee,  as  I 
nave  committed  it  to  a  narrative  form,  if  you  will 
allow  me  to  refer  to  the  notes  which  I  have  before 
me,  subject  to  any  questions  that  may  be  raised 
en  passant.  I  propose  to  lay  before  this  Com- 
mittee a  brief  history  of  the  mode  of  the  assess- 
ment and  payment  of  the  railway  passenger  duty 
from  1868,  when  I  entered  on  those  duties.  The 
first  thing  that  I  have  to  refer  to  will  be  the  in- 
structions to  the  officers  of  the  Inland  Revenue 
and  the  Acta  of  Parliament  which  guided  myself 
in  the  semi-control  of  the  collection  of  this  duty. 
I  come  first  of  all  to  the  instructions  to  the 
officers  of  Inland  Revenue. 

1361.  What  is  the  date  of  those  Instructions? 
0.!>1. 


Mr. 


Chairman — continued. 

—The  first  copy  that  I  have  is  dated  1849,  the   

second  is  dated  1859,  and  the  third  is  dated  1874.  g  jjjyg. 
The  instructions  of  1874  embrace  the  general 
questions  which  have  cropped  up  in  the  interim 
between  1859  and  1874;  the  instructions  are 
modified  to  suit  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 

1362.  Will  you  first  give  us  the  original  in- 
structions, and  then  we  can  judge  what  the  alter- 
ations and  modifications  were  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Macdonald. 

1363.  Are  the  instructions  from  the  Inland 
Revenue  Board  ? — lliey  are  instructions  to  tiie 
officers  of  Excise  for  collecting  and  securing  the 
duties  on  stage  carriages  in  Great  Britain. 

Chairman. 

1364.  I  suppose  they  are  instructions  in  the 
same  way  as  are  issued  to  assessors  and  people 
down  in  the  country  for  their  guidance  in  collect- 
ing  the  duty  ? — Precisely.  First  of  all,  the  Acts 
are  recited  relating  to  the  duties  on  railway 
passengers  as  being  2  &  3  Will.  4,  c.  120,  s.  52 ; 
5  &  6  Vict.  c.  79  i  7  &  8  Vict,  c  85,  s.  9.  **  The 
5  &  6  Vict.  c.  79,  imposes  the  duty  of  five  per 
cent,  on  the  sums  received  or  charged  for  the 
conveyance  of  all  passengers  on  a  railway.  The 
7  &  8  Vict.  c.  85,  s.  9,  enacts  that  no  duty  shall 
be  levied  upon  the  receipts  of  any  railway 
company  from  conveyance  of  passengers  at  fares 
not  exceeding  1  d.  per  mile  by  any  cheap  train 
established  by  that  Act,  under  the  conditions 
specified  in  the  some  Act,  Section  6,  which  con- 
ditions the  collector  should  see  are  complied  with 
before  the  exemption  is  allowed.  The  accounts 
of  the  duties  on  railway  passengers  are  to  be 
made  up  to  the  first  Monday  in  every  calendar 
month,  exclusive  of  that  day ;  and  such  accounts 
are  to  be  delivered  to  the  proper  pfficer  by  the 
railway  authorities,  properly  verifierl,  on  or  before 
the  24th  of  each  month.  On  the  receipt  of  such 
accounts  the  officer  must  examine  the  same,  and 
post  the  amounts  into  one  of  his  survey  books, 
agreeably  to  the  precedent  on  page  17 ;  and  by 
the  next  post,  after  the  receipt  thereof,  forward 
the  accounts  to  his  supervisor,  who  must  forth- 
with examine  the  same,  and  lose  no  time  in  trans- 
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^ctmon.  ^rting  them  to  his  collector.  The  collector,  on 
9  Hay  1876.  receipt  of  any  euch  accounts,  must  imme- 
diately examine  them ;  and,  on  being  satisfied  of 
their  accuracy,  call  for  payment  of  the  duty, 
arranging  with  such  of  the  railway  companies  as 
may  be  situated  at  a  distance  from  bis  residence 
in  what  way  the  duty  shall  be  paid,  taking  care 
that  he  shal!  receive  the  same  before  ,  the  termina- 
tion of  the  month  in  which  the  accounts  are 
rendered.  The  collector  must  acknowledge  the 
receipt  of  niilway  duties  in  the  petty  accounts  for 
the  week  in  which  paid,  and  return  the  accoxmts 
rendered  by  railway  companies  to  the  supervisor, 
in  time  for  him  to  forward  them  to  the  accountant 
at  the  chief  office,  with  the  charge  vouchers  to 
which  they  appertain.  Such  railway  accounts  as 
have  been  received  by  the  officer  prior  to  the 
making  up  of  the  roundly  duties,  must  be  in- 
cluded and  entered  in  the  general  abstract  with 
such  duties;  distinguishing  the  amount  for  each 
month,  when  the  round  shall  include  more  than 
one  monthly  account,  as  shown  in  the  precedent 
for  entering  such  accounts  in  the  officers'  survey- 
book,  page  17;  and  a  separate  voucher  made  and 
agreeably  thereto.  Supervisors  are  occasionally 
to  compare  the  books  kq>t  by  railway  companies 
with  the  accounts  rendered  by  them  (but,  in 
doing  so,  must  use  the  greatest  civility),  and  if 
any  irregularity  of  moment  or  fraud  be  dis- 
covered, the  supervisor  must  state  all  the  circum- 
stances for  the  Board's  directions.  The  collector 
is  to  open  an  account  in  his  '  traders  ledger,'  with 
each  railway  company  paying  duty  in  his  collec- 
tion, and  to  post  to  that  account  each  month's 
return  of  the  amount  received  for  the  conveyance 
of  passengers,  and  the  duty  payable  thereon ;  and, 
when  the  duty  is  paid,  to  discharge  the  account 
thereof ;  to  post  the  aggregate  of  each  district  into 
his  •  Abstract  of  Duties  (£arged,  &c.'  and  thence 
into  his  *  principal  ledger,'  as  is  the  practice  with 
respect  to  all  other  duties,  and  to  keep  duties  on 
railways  distinct  in  his  books,  accounts,  and  re- 
turns. Whenever  a  railway  is  about  to  be 
opened,  having  a  terminus  in  his  collection,  the 
collector  must  report  ^e  same  to  the  Board, 
stating  whether  such  nulway  has  also  a  terminus 
in  London  ;  whether  it  is  a  branch  of  any  other 
railwav ;  at  what  place  the  accounts  will  be  fur- 
nidhed,  and  the  duties  paid,  and  under  what  Act 
it  has  been  established.  He  must  also  acquaint 
the  secretary  to  the  company  with  the  forms  of 
account  and  affidavit  required  to  be  furnished 
monthly  to  the  proper  officer,  and  with  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Act,  5  &  6  Vict.  c.  79,  with 
regard  to  ^ving  security.  He  must  request,  at 
the  same  time,  to  be  fumi^ed  with  the  names, 
residences,  and  occupations  of  the  proposed 
sureties,  and  must  transmit  tbe  answer  to  the 
Board,  with  his  observations  as  to  their  sufficiency, 
if  they  are  resident  in  his  collection.  He  must 
also,  from  time  to  time,  make  inquiry  into  the 
sufficiency  of  the  suretjes,  and  call  for  a  fresh 
bond  when  necessary.*' 

1365.  Those  are  the  instructions  issued  in 
1849?— They  are. 

1366.  Can  yon  state  how  far  the  officers  were 
able  to  carry  out  those  instructions? — I  believe 
they  carried  them  out  to  the  best  of  their 
ability. 

1367.  When  you  use  the  expression  "to  l^e 
best  of  their  ability,"  the  amount  of  duty  which 
was  levied  and  the  increase  in  the  railway  traffic 
had  rendered  the  application  of  those  roles,  I 
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presume,  very  difficult,  had  they  not  ? — The  ex- 
tension of  time  for  the  rendering  of  the  accounts 
came  gradually  into  operation.  The  rules  subse- 
quently laid  down  are  the  same  in  substance  as 
uiese  ;  but  with  the  growing  exigencies  of  the 
railway  traffic  they  are  a  little  more  stringent. 
There  is  an  extension  of  time  upon  which  I  shall 
touch  presently ;  but  the  instructions  virtually 
remain  the  same,  only  that  more  vigilance  was  to 
be  exercised  in  future  years. 

1368.  Is  there  any  suggestion  throughout  that 
the  railway  companies  nave  in  any  degree  put 
difhculties  in  the  way  of  the  Inland  ilevenue 
collecting  the  duty  ? — I  do  not  know.  The  sub- 
sequent rules  are  rather  shorter,  and  it  may  be 
better  for  me  to  give  you  those  that  were  pub- 
lished in  1874. 

1369.  I  do  not  want  to  go  into  the  whole  of 
these  rules,  but  can  you,  having  read  those  rules, 
tell  whether  there  was  any  complaint  made  of  the 
wav  in  which  the  railway  companies  had  fur- 
nished or  rendered  their  accounts?  -In  1859 
there  appears  to  have  been  this  clause :  ^'  The 
exemption  from  duty  in  respect  of  third  clats 
passengers  conveyed  in  cheap  trains  is  not  to  be 
allowed,  unless  the  arrangements  sanctioned  by 
the  Board  of  Trade  be  adhered  to ;  but  in  every 
instance  in  which  there  is  any  difference  dis- 
covered between  the  arrangements  of  the  railway 
company  and  those  sanctioned  by  the  Board  of 
Trade,  the  particulars  must  be  stated  and  direo- 
ti(»is  obtained.** 

1370.  Were  the  arrangements  which  were 
sanctioned  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  those  with 
reference  to  the  dispensing  power?— In  1870 the 
letter  which  accompanied  the  approval  of  the 
cheap  train  arrangements  by  the  Board  of  Trade, 
and  which  was  forwarded  by  the  Board  of  Trade 
to  the  secretary  of  the  railway  company,  was 
couched  in  these  terms:  "I  am  directed  by  the 
Board  of  Trade  to  convey  to  you  their  approval 
of  the  hours  of  arrival  and  departure  of  the  t^eap 
trains  upon  the  London  and  North-Westem 
Bail  way,  marked  in  red  ink  in  the  printed  time- 
tables transmitted  by  you  in  triplicate,  one  copy 
of  which  is  returned  to  you." 

1371.  I  think  we  have  had  that  before  from 
the  first  witness  who  was  called ;  but  that  was  the 
only  rule  which  was  laid  down  by  the  Board  of 
Trade,  was  it  ?— That  is  so. 

Mr.  Maalonald. 

1372.  Was  that  the  entire  arrangement? — 
No,  there  is  a  letter  to  the  Board  of  Inland 
Bevenue  at  the  same  time;  I  am  able  to  lay 
before  this  Committee  a  letter  so  far  back  as  the  - 
year  1863  from  the  Board  of  Trade,  in  which 
they  point  out  the  mode  which  they  had  adopted 
with  regard  to  the  approval  of  the  cheap  train 
arrangements  of  a  file  of  railways  included  in 
this  letter  ;  the  letter  refers  to  the  Caledonian,^ 
the  London,  Brighton,  and  South  Coast,  the 
North  British,  the  Oswestry  and  Newtown,  uul 
the  Hereford,  Hay,  and  Brecon  Rulway ;  and  it 
says  :  '*  I  am  directed  by  the  Lords  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  l*rivy  Council  for  Trade  to  transmit 
to  you  the  euclosed  list  of  tnuns  which  are  pro- 
posed to  be  run  by  the  railway  companies  detailed 
m  the  margin,  for  the  conveyance  of  passengers 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  7  &  8  Vict 
c.  85,  which  have  received  the  approval  of  their 
Lordships."    There  is  no  difference  whatever  at 
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the  present  date  in  the  tenor  of  the  letter  which 
accompanies  the  approval  of  cheap  trains. 

Chairman. 

1373.  "What  we  want  rather  to  see  is  whether 
during  all  this  time,  and  whilst  these  rates  were 
bring  paid,  and  after  all  the  dealings  between  the 
Government  offices  and  the  railway  companies, 
the  railway  companies  and  the  Government  offices 
had  been  acting  on  friendly  terms,  so  to  speak, 
until  tiie  question  arose,  and  that  new  light  was 
introduced  as  to  the  law  ? — I  tbink  that  that 
would  be  shown  presently  in  the  evidence  which 
I  ara  about  to  offer  to  the  Committee. 

1374.  Can  you  tell  me  at  once  whether, 
tJiroughout  these  proceedings,  there  was  any  sug- 
gestion on  the  one  hand  or  on  the  other,  that 
there  bad  been  any  unfairness  on  tiie  part  of  the 
railway  companies,  or  any  extortionate  demand 
on  the  part  of  the  Government  offices? — There 
was  a  sharpening  up  of  the  action  of  the  Govern- 
ment offices,  ana  there  was  an  inclination  on  the 
part  of  the  railway  companies  to  rest  their  claim 
upon  the  9tii  section  of  7th  &  8th  Vict.  cap.  85, 

1375.  That  was  after  this  new  view  of  the  law 
was  introduced? — It  was. 

1376.  Up  to  that  period  was  there  anything  to 
lead  you  to  the  conclusion  either  one  way  or  the 
other,  as  to  the  terms  upon  which  these  arrange- 
ments were  carried  out  between  the  companies 
and  the  Government  offices? — Nothing,  except 
that  in  1868  when  I  was  ordered  to  take  charge 
of  the  nulway  duty,  under  the  immediate  control 
<^  the  Accountant  and  Comptroller  General, 
I  was  told  to  look  into  the  matter. 

1377.  What  was  the  result  of  your  looking 
into  it? — The  first  result  was  a  visit  to  York  ana 
Newcastle-on-Tyne  to  inspect  the  books  of  the 
North  Eastern  Railway  Company ;  the  result  of 
that  inspection  proved  thai  the  North  Eastern 
Company  were  cWming  exemption  in  respect  of 
the  tnird  class  ^assenffera  conveyed  in  first  and 
second  class  tnuns,  which  had  not  received  the 
approval  of  the  Board  of  Trade ;  and  the  schedule 
is  on  this  table  of  the  trains  that  were  taken  out 
at  that  time. 

1378.  Was  that  before  the  claim  was  made  ? 
— Yes,  it  was  with  a  view  to  the  claim  being 
made. 

1379.  Then  die  chum  was  made  ? — The  claim 

was  made,  and  the  company  were  called  upon 
to  pay  in  respect  of  this  large  schedule  of  trains 
not  approved  by  the  Board  of  Trade ;  that  is 
what  is  called  the  tiirough  third-class  booking 
question. 

1380.  Had  the  North  Eastern  Company  not 
submitted  to  the  Boud  of  Trade  any  time-table 
or  rates  as  the  other  companies  which  you  spoke 
of  just  now  had  done  ? — Yes,  they  had  done  so. 

1381.  What  was  the  result  of  your  investiga- 
tion, so  far  as  the  North  Eastern  C(Mnpany  were 
concerned  ;  did  they  pay  the  differences  up  ? — 
No,  they  declined  to  pay ;  the  estimate  value 
being  50,000  /. 

1382.  What  was  done  in  the  result?— Nothing 
was  done  in  consequence  of  its  being  so  large  an 
undertaking,  that  it  would  be  impoesible  to  set 
the  English  information  out  under  a  series  of 
years.  North  London  accounts,  altiiough  it 
was  a  very  short  line,  proved  a  very  gigantic 
task ;  and  when  we  considered  that  the  North 
Eastern  Railway  was  made  up  of  a  congeries  of 
lines  drawn  together  in  one  compact  whole  by 
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the  Inte  Mr.  Hudson,  I  believe  it  was  found  that  UicktnaH. 
the  difficulties  of  ownership  and  proprietorship  qMaviSTfi 
and  the  different  interests  were  so  great,  that  in 
fact  it  was  an  insuperable  task  which  my  late 
lamented  colleague,  Mr.  Dwelly,  the  chief  clerk 
of  Mr.  MelvilFs  department,  felt  unequal  to  cope 
with. 

1383.  Then  in  point  of  fact,  although  you 
might  be  right  in  your  view  of  the  law, 
and  although  yon  might  have  legally  insisted 
niXHi  your  claim,  the  difficulties  in  carrying  out 
that  law  were,  in  your  judgment,  insuperable? 
— They  were,  ast  far  as  regarded  the  through 
third  class  booking  question,  but  they  were  not 
insuperable  as  regarded  a  great  many  of  the  items 
embraced  in  the  general  inspection  which  followed 
in  the  years  1870  and  1871. 

1384.  What  was  done  there? — I  ought  perhaps 
to  mention  with  regard  to  that,  that  the  Clearing 
House  with  its  gigantic  clerical  machinery  stepped 
in,  and  it  was  found  that  those  amounts  had  all 
been  irrevocably  fixed  before  the  account  was 
made  out,  and  the  allocation  of  the  portions  of 
the  fare  to  each  companv  had  been  made,  and 
that  the  difficulties,  not  onfy  of  proprietorship,  but 
of  ownership  on  the  lines,  had  been  so  great  that 
it  had  added  to  our  difficulty  in  endeavouring  to 
carry  out  the  Act  against  the  North  Eastern 
Company. 

1385.  You  have  told  us  about  your  proceeding 
with  the  North  Eastern  Company,  and  you  said 
you  took  a  journey,  I  think,  somewhere  else? — 
The  gener.tl  inspection  in  the  years'  1870  and 
1871  embraced  the  whole  of  the  nulwaya  of 
Great  Britmn. 

1386.  Have  you  in  the  papers  which  you  have 
before  you  a  detailed  account  of  what  you  did 
with  those  various  companies? — I  have  in  the 
abstract. 

1387.  You  have  told  us  what  the  instructions 
to  the  officers  of  Inland  Revenue  have  been,  uid 
you  say  that  you  were  sent  down  specially  to 
look  into  this  question  ^ — ^Yes. 

1388.  Did  you  prepare,  or  was  there  prepared 
under  your  superintendence,  the  mode  of  asses- 
sino;  the  London  railways? — No,  that  is  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  the  assessor  of  railways. 

1389.  Will  you  begin  with  them,  and  take  the 
provincial  nulways  afterwards;  what  was  the 
form  of  assessing  the  London  railways  ? — On 
receipt  of  the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
after  registration,  and  carefully  looking  over  the 
file  of  the  London  railways,  it  would  be  sent  to 
the  assessor,  and  he  would,  in  due  course,  receive 
the  monthly  accounts,  perhaps,  eventually  on  the 
lOth  of  the  second  month  aner  the  one  that  he 
would  be  dealing  with.  He  would  then  see  that 
the  account  corresponded  in  his  judgment  with 
the  previous  month,  or  with  the  corresponding 
month  of  the  previous  year,  having  made  due 
allowance  for  uie  opening  of  new  lines  and  other 
matters ;  and  he  would  then  charge  a  duty  upon 
that  of  5  per  cent.,  and  transmit  a  charge  ticket 
to  the  collector,  now  the  collector  of  London, 
west.  The  duty  would  be  charged  to  London, 
west.  The  duty  would  be  charged,  and  the 
money  paid ;  and  subject  to  questions  which 
arose  in  his  mind  as  to  the  fulfilment  of  the 
Cheap  ^I^ains  Act,  or  any  other  conditions  im- 
plied by  those  instructions,  which  were  also 
applicable  to  the  assessor  as  well  as  to  the  local 
officers,  the  account  would  be  passed  in  due  form, 
and  it  would  come  back  to  me  to  be  entered  as  a 
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credit  to  the  company  for  the  duty  paid,  and 
the  amount  of  the  exemption  would  be  placed  in 
9        1870*  a^j,  opposite  column. 

1390.  That  was,  after  all,  nothing  but  an  ap- 
proximate account  then  as  it  were ;  it  was  not 
the  actual  account  ? — It  was  the  actual  account. 
Perhaps  you  would  like  to  hear  a  description  of 
the  account. 

1391.  Will  you  describe  the  account  ? — This 
is  the  old  form  of  account,  filled  in  in  September 
1872,  of  the  London  and  North  Western  Bail- 
way.  It  is  headed  "  Passenger  Duty  Ac- 
count.'* This  return  includes  the  traffic  on  the 
London  and  Birmingham,  the  Grand  Junction, 
and  all  the  railwio's  m  connection  with  the  Lon- 
don and  North  Western  system,  which  are  shown 
in  the  upper  portion  of  the  Schedule.  The  first 
that  we  had  to  deal  with  was  in  No,  1  Account, 
which  is  an  "  Account  of  all  and  every  sum  or 
sums  of  money  upon  which  duty  is  payable,  re- 
<;eived,  or  charged  from  the  first  day  of  [the 
particular]  month  inclusive,  to  the  first  day  01  the 
following  month  exclusive,  by  the  London  and 
Korth  Western  Bailway  Companr  for  the  con- 
veyance of  passengers  on  the  said  railway,  and 
any  other  railways,  showing  the  amount  received 
for  the  conveyance  of  passengers,  and  the  duty 
payable  thereon,  in  pursuance  of  5  &  6  Yict. 
c.  79,  and  7  &  8  Vict.,"  &c. ;  and  the  other  Acts 
are  recited.  It  says,  *'  Amount  received  for  the 
conveyance  of  passengers  on  and  for  the  London 
and  North  Western  Railway  exclusive  of  Parlia- 
mentary and  third  class."  "  Amount  received 
for  the  conveyance  of  passengers  for  other  com- 
panies ns  shown  separately  in  Account  No.  2." 
A  total  is  made  of  tnose,  and  the  duty  of  5  per 
cent,  is  made  out  by  the  railway  company's 
accountant ;  it  is  f^eed  to  by  the  assessor,  and, 
as  I  have  previous^  described,  the  duty  is  paid 
in  due  form.  We  turn  over,  and  we  come  to 
what  are  called  the  No.  2  and  No.  3  Accounts. 
Now  a  great  deal  binges,  or  did  hinge,  on  these, 
for  now  this  account  is  idtogether  aboHsbed,  and 
under  the  new  system  we  are  unable  to  levy  the 
duty  in  accordance  with  this  arrangement. 

1392.  Why? — On  accountof  the  extreme  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  theapportionmentof  the  traffic, 
it  was  arranged  that  each  company  should  pay 
on  its  own  earnings,  and  not  on  account  of  otner 
companies,  as  shown  in  this  account.  The  heading 
of  No.  2  Account,  I  think,  would  explain  this. 
It  is  an  "  Account  of  all  sums  of  money  upon 
which  duty  is  payable,  paid  or  accounted  for,  and 
to  bo  paid  or  accounted  for  by  the  London  and 
North  Western  Company  to  any  other  railway 
company  as  their  share  or  proportion  of  any  sums, 
whether  in  the  nature  of  toll  or  otherwise,  re- 
ceived for  the  conveyance  of  passengers  between 
the  1st  day  of  December  inclusive,  and  the  Ist 
day  of  October  exclusive,  pursuant  to  the  Act." 

1393.  That  had  reference  to  through  rates  and 
arrangements  with  other  companies,  I  suppose  ? 
— Yes. 

1394.  That,  you  say,  is  inapplicable  now  ? — 
It  is ;  but  I  will  briefly  refer  to  No.  3  Account, 
to  show  you  the  use  which  was  made  of  this 
rather  complex  account.  No.  3  is  exactly  the 
converse  01  No.  2 ;  it  shows  what  other  railway 
companies  in  parallel  lines  have-  received  on  ac- 
count of  the  London  and  North  Western  Railway 
Company.  Those  amounts  were  entered  in  a 
large  book  kept  by  myself  for  many  years  for  the 
purpose  of  check ;  the  No.  2  Account  of  one  com- 


Chairman — continued- 
pauy  being  the   No.  3  Account  of  the  other 
company.    Therefore,  in  this  exchange  of  re- 
ceipts, if  any  mistake  had  been  made  it  would 
be  detected  by  this  means. 

1395.  Each  was  a  check  upon  the  other? — 
Each  was  a  check  upon  the  other  until  at  last  the 
check  became  almost  ineffective,  if  I  may  use  that 
term,  because  the  Clearing  House  had  determined 
what  those  figures  should  be  before  the  railway 
companies  entered  them  upon  the  sheets. 

1396.  Did  the  Clearing  House  really  deter- 
mine the  question  between  you  and  the  com- 
panies ? — It  did. 

1397.  That  saved  you  a  good  deal  of  trouble, 
I  suppose? — We  could  not  give  up  the  check  as 
long  as  that  form  of  account  existed. 

1398.  But  you  find  that  the  Clearing  House 
has  simplified  matters  very  materially? — Yes; 
but  the  Clearing  House  treated  with  the  tickets, 
they  did  not  treat  with  the  trains,  and  therefore 
all  the  tickets  under  Id.  a  mile  that  came  into 
their  hands  were  submitted  to  the  operation  of  this 
last  column,  which  I  shall  explain. 

1399.  How  did  ^ou  ascertain  whether  the  ex- 
emptions were  justified  or  not  ? — By  examination 
of  the  books ;  that  was  the  only  test. 

1400.  Did  you  find  that  a  convenient  mode; 
could  you  do  it  ? — Yes,  I  could  do  it-. 

1401.  Was  it  a  work  of  much  labour? — ^It  was 
a  work  of  great  labour. 

1 402.  jGid  of  great  cost  ? — The  cost,  of  course, 
of  my  own  salary  and  travelling  expenses. 

1403.  And  subordinates  clerks  as  well? — Only 
one. 

1404.  Did  you  and  that  other  clerk  superin- 
tend the  whole  of  this  matter  which  we  are  now 
discussing  ? — We  did. 

1405.  Were  you  specially  appointed  for  that 
purpose? — I  was. 

1406.  I  presume  that  the  same  sort  of  recipro- 
cal arrangements  were  made  with  other  com- 
panies as  well  as  the  London  and  Nortii  Western 
Railway  ?— Yes. 

1407.  You  have  described  to  us  the  way  in 
which  you  assessed  the  Loudon  railways,  and 
also  the  provincial  railways ;  I  suppose  that  the 
London  and  North  Western  Railway,  and  those 
railways  which  you  have  mentioned,  would  come 
under  the  heading  ofprovincial  rulways  ? — The 
London  and  Noru  Western  Railway  would  be  a 
London  railway. 

1408.  But  the  railways  in  connection  with 
them ;  for  instance,  the  Llanelly  Railway,  and 
so  on,  would  be  provincial,  I  presume  ? — ^They 
would  all  be  provincial.  I  think,  perhaps,  that 
it  would  be  a  convenient  course  to  adopt  at  the 
present  moment  to  give  you  my  letter  or  diploma 
(handing  a  paper  to  the  Chairman). 

1409.  Is  this  letter  directed  to  all  the  railway 
companies  ? — Yes. 

1410.  This  was  after  the  state  of  the  law  had 
been  discussed,  and  after  the  legal  position  of 
the  companies  with  reference  to  the  Govern- 
ment had  been  opened? — Yes,  the  letter  is  as 
follows: — "I  am  instructed  by  the  Board  of 
Inland  Revenue  to  acquaint  you  that  they  have 
authorised  Mr.  Charles  Rickman,  of  this  office, 
to  examine  the  books  and  accounts  of  all  railway 
companies  throughout  Great  Britain,  with  a  view 
to  verifying  the  charge  for  duty  which  should  be 

?roperly  raised  against  the  several  companies, 
'he  Board  request  that  you  will  afibrd  Mr. 
Rickman  every  facility  to  this  end." 

1411.  I  presume 
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1411. 1  presume  that  they  did  afford  you  every 

facility  ? — They  did  afford  me  every  facility,  and 
the  body  of  gentlemen  with  whom  I  am  more 
particularly  connected,  the  accountants,  offered 
every  possible  facility  for  the  examination. 

1412.  What  is  the  next  column  in  the  account. 
The  fourth  column  of  that  account  is  the  ex- 
emption column.  That  purports  to  be  an  "Ac- 
count of  all  sums  of  money  received  by  or  for 
the  London  and  North  Western  Company  for 
the  conveyance  of  passengers  between  the  Ist 
day  of  September  inclusive  and  the  1st  d^  of 
October  exclusive  upon  liie  London  and  Korth 
"Western  Railway,  by  trains  provided  for  the 
convevance  of  third-class  passengers  vrith  the  ap- 

froval  of  the  Lords  of  the  Committee  of  the 
'rivy  Council  for  Trade  and  Plantations,  under 
the  authority  of  the  several  statutes  relating 
thereto,  including  soldiers  and  police,  for  whom 
no  duty  is  payable." 

1413.  Will  you  now  proceed  with  your  nar- 
rative?— I  think  I  had  arrived  at  the  inspection 
bf  1871.  Differences  had  arisen  as  to  the  lia- 
bility or  non-liability  of  various  Eorts  of  pas- 
senger traffic  to  duty.  I  found  that  in  nearly 
every  case  there  was  a  difference  in  the  mode 
of  treatment  of  certain  traffic.  Under  the  Act, 
some  accountants  thought  that  they  were  en- 
titled to  remission,  and  others  thought  that  the 
aggregate  of  traffic  was  clearly  liable.  I  need 
not,  perhaps,  go  into  detail  very  much  on  this 
subject,  further  than  to  say  that  there  is  one 
peculiar  item  which  attracted  my  attention.  There 
IS  a  charge  for  special  trains,  which  is  popularly 
known  as  "  engine  hire;"  that  is  to  say,  if  you 
took  a  special  train  from  here  to  York,  you  would 
pay  8  s.  s  mile,  and  you  would  then  teke  out  so 
many  6r8t  and  second-class  tickets  as  there  were 
persons  travelling  by  that  train.  The  companies 
held  that  they  were  only  liable  to  pay  the  duty 
in  respect  of'^the  tickets  issued,  and  not  in  re- 
spect of  the  mileage,  or  engine  hire,  as  it  was 
termed. 

1414.  How  was  that  settled?— The  North 
Eastern  Company  have  always  paid  it  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  the  highest  class  of  passenger 
traffic,  and  therefore  that  the  total  receipts  were 
liable  to  the  duty. 

1415.  And  some  other  companies  did  not  pay 
it  ? — They  resisted  it. 

1416.  I)id  you  insist  upon  their  paying? — • 
In  the  general  settlement  to  which  reference  will 
have  to  be  made  further  on,  there  was  a  sort  of 
^ve-and-take  principle;  we  made  tiie  best  ar- 
rangement we  could  under  the  circumstances. 

Mr.  Macdonald. 

1417.  Then  did  you  make  an  arrangement  with 
each  company  for  themselves,  irrespectively  of 
the  other  companies  ?— Yes,  under  protest,  as  it 
were,  that  the  thing  might  be  tried  eventually. 

Chairman. 

1418.  Will  you  proceed  with  your  narrative? 
— The  general  results  of  the  inspection,  and  the 
functions  of  the  Clearing  House  in  connection 
with  the  duty,  have  been  explained.  As  the 
Committee  are  aware,  there  was  a  setUement 
with  the  companies  after  the  judgment  in  the 
Court  of  Exchequer.  The  5  &  6  Vict  provides 
that  a  book  diall  be  kept  under  the  approval  of 
the  Commissioners  of  Inland  Revenue  called  a 
coaching  traffic  book,  which  should  contain  for 

0.91. 
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each  month  the  names  of  all  stations  on  the  rail-  RtdmoH. 
way,  the  number  of  each  class  of  passengers,  the  1  - 

receipts  liable  and  exempt  from  duty,  the  aggre-  9 
gate  totals  of  which  should  agree  with  the  account 
rendered.  The  items  embraced  in  this  book  would 
be  entered  from  the  station  abstract ;  and  though 
a  large  amount  of  clerical  labour  would  be  m- 
volved,  railway  companies  who  made  up  their  duty 
exemption  on  this  mode,  made  at  the  same  time  an 
effective  audit  of  the  station  accounts,  and  had 
the  benefit  of  an  enduring  record  of  the  progres- 
sive development  of  passenger  traffic.    By  the 
same  Act  tnat  {vovides  for  the  keeping  of  those 
accounts,  there  is  also  a  section  that  provides  for 
their  inspection.    I  will  not  trouble  you  with  the 
extract;  it  simply  says  that  a  perfectly  qualified 
officer  of  the  Inland  Revenue  shall  inspect  the 
accounts.    It  is  contended  that  with  the  station 
sheets  or  abstracts  before  him,  a  qualified  officer 
of  the  Inland  Revenue  would  have  a  perfect 
check  over  the  monthly  accounts,  and  that  eva- 
sion would  be  the  exception  and  not  the  rule. 
We  have  disposed  of  the  Board  of  Trade  appeal 
of  cheap  trains,  and  also  the  third  class  booking. 
I  come  now  to  the  order  conveyed  to  myself  in 
1870  by  the  Commissioners  of  Inland  Revenue  for 
a  general  inspection,  and  I  have  handed  to  the 
Committee  the  special  commission  to  carry  out 
the  same.    During  the  years  1870  and  1871,  the 
books  and  accounts  of  all  railway  companies  were 
examined,  and  it  was  found  that  many  differences 
of  opinion  and  practice  existed  as  to  the  liability 
and  non-liability  of  various  items  of  passenger 
traffic  to  the  duty.    The  general  result  of  this 
inspection  was  that  some  20,000    of  duty  was  re- 
covered, and  paid  under  protest  by  the  companies, 
and  many  claims  were  waived  or  aliowed^to  re- 
main in  abeyance  till  some  general  decision  had 
been  arrived  at  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer.  In 
fact,  those  settlements  were  on  the  give-and-take 
principle  as  the  best  that  could  be  made  under 
the  circumstances.    In  alluding  to  the  through 
third  class  hookbg  question,  I  noticed  that  l£e 
Clearing  House  allocated  the  proportions,  and 
that,  I  think,  has  been  fully  dealt  with.    I  pass 
now  from  the  question  of  the  general  inspection 
to  the  general  settlement  with  the  railway  com- 
panies after  the  judgment  of  the  Court  of  Ex- 
chequer in  July  1874.    The  supplementary  ac- 
counts for  the  months  of  July,  August,  Sep- 
tember, and  October,  wore  framed  upon  the  basis 
of  the  November  account ;  and  it  may,  perhaps, 
be  asked  why  the  duty  that  was  due  in  July  was 
assessed  upon  the  November  account    'ilie  judg- 
ment of  the  Court  of  Exchequer  was  not  given 
until  the  6th  of  July,  and  some  considerable  time 
elapsed  before  it  was  decided  as  to  what  action 
should  be  taken  in  the  matter,  the  Board  of  In- 
land Revenue  not  wishing  to  press  harshly  upon 
the  railway  companies,  and  the  railway  com- 
panies taking  time  to  consider  what  actitm  they 
should  take  upon  that  jud^ent,  subject  to  the 
appeal  which  was  to  follow  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
The  first  intimation  that  I  received  of  a  desire  for 
settlement  on  the  part  of  the  railway  companies, 
emanated  from  the  railway  companies  in  the  city 
of  Manchester ;  and  on  going  down  to  Manchester 
those  two  settlements,  which  were  brouriit  before 
the  notice  of  the  Committee  by  Mr.  Melvill,  with 
the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  and  ihe  Man- 
chester, Sheffield,  and  Lincolnshire  companies 
formed  the  basis  of  the  settlement  witii  m  the 
otiier  railway  companies  in  Great  Britain.  It  was 
O  agreed 
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nuxman,  agreed  that  the  November  account  should  form 
9  Ma/ 1876.  ^®  basis  of  the  supplementary  accounts  to  be 
rendered  for  the  months  of  July>  August,  Sep- 
tember, and  October.  As  I  have  alreuy  said^  it 
may  naturally  be  asked  why  November  was 
taken  ?  It  was  for  this  reason :  that  the  time 
was  convenient,  and  also  Uiat  as  the  companies 
would  have  to  account,  not  only  for  their  own 
eanuDgs,  but  also  for  the  earnings  of  other  com- 
.  panics  duriI^^  those  preceding  months,  it  was 
only  fair,  just,  and  equitable  to  take  the  month 
of  November  as  the  basis. 

1419.  Did  you  think  that  the  traffic  in  the 
month  of  November  was  a  fair  measure  of  the 
traffic  during  the  four  preceding  months  which  you 
have  mentioned,  July,  August,  September,  and 
October  ? — No,  the  monl^  of  tfuly  would  be  the 
heaviest  month  for  traffic,  and  August  would  be 
a  heavy  month,  but  September  and  October  would 
become  lighter,  although  the  apparent  traffic 
would  be  very  heavy,  because  the  railway  com- 
panies would  then  be  brin|;ing  home  the  tourists 
to  whom  they  had  issued  tickets  in  July ;  it  was 
at  this  time,  in  November  1874,  that  the  new 
form  of  accounts  was  agreed  upon. 

1420.  I  understand  that  you  took  the  Novem- 
ber return  as  representing  each  of  the  four 
preceding  months  ? — No,  that  is  not  so ;  it  is  taken 
as  the  basis  upon  which  to  calculate  the  duty ; 
the  November  account  being  returned  as  early 
as  possible  in  accordance  with  the  judgment  of 
the  Court  of  Exchequer, 

1421.  But  what  was  the  November  account  to 
determine? — ^Tt  was  to  determine  the  value  of  the 
supplementary  accounts  to  be  rendered  for  the 
months  of  July,  August,  September,  and 
October. 

Mr,  Samuda. 

1422.  But  only  for  those  four  months  ? — Only 
for  those  four  months. 

1423.  Not  for  any  month  previous  to  the  judg- 
ment ? — No. 

CTiairman. 

1424.  The  judgment  came  into  operation  in 
July,  did  it  not?— It  did. 

1425.  In  the  interval  between  July  and  Novem- 
ber, the  thing  having  b^en  in  abeyance,  there 
had  been  no  claim  made,  and  the  companies  did 
not  quite  know  where  they  were? — The  judgment 
was  sent  to  them,  but  no  steps  were  taken. 

1426.  In  November  you  proceeded  to  enforce 
what  you  considered  to  be  the  new  law,  did  you 
not  ?• — No,  we  had  agreed  to  a  compromise. 

1427.  You  had  agreed  to  a  compromise  in  con- 
sequence of  the  new  law  having  come  into  opera- 
tion ?— Yes. 

1428.  And,  as  the  basis  of  that  compromise, 
you  took  the  returns  of  November  on  the  footing 
of  the  retumsfor  thefourpreoeding  months? — The 
companies  having  paid  the  duty  which  had  accrued 
under  the  old  system,  we  surcharged  them  for 
those  months,  but  not  for  any  previous  year ;  a 
new  form  of  account  was  sanctioned  in  November, 
which  relieved  the  nulway  officials  of  a  very  large 
amount  of  clerical  labour,  and  effected  a  saving 
of  Clearing  House  expenses. 

1429.  I^d  it  also  save  you  trouble  ? — ^No,  I 
cannot  si^  that  it  did. 

1430.  Did  it  increase  the  expenses  in  your 
office  ? — No,  there  was  no  augmentation. 

1431.  Only  an  augmentation  of  labour? — That 
was  all ;  it  may^  be  desirableto  shov  the  Com- 
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mittee  the  new  form  of  account  {Aanding  a 
to  the  Chairman). 

1432.  Is  this  the  system  which  is  now  in  fi>rce? 
—It  is. 

1433.  Tou  say  that  this  saved  trouble  to  the 
companies  and  the  Clearing  House,  but  that  it 
increased  your  labour  to  some  extent;  this  seems 
to  be  merely  an  abstract  and  an  affidavit  that 
the  account  is  correct ;  how  do  you  make  up  the 
account? — The  account  is  precisely  the  same, 
with  the  exception  that  we  have  dispensed  with 
the  second  and  third  accounts ;  the  acconut  is 
much  more  simple  than  it  was  before ;  there  ate 
no  details  further  than  that  the  amounts  received 
for  the  conveyance  of  passengers  u]K)n  iha  nil- 
way,  the  net  earnings,  are  placed  in  the  upper 
portion  of  the  account. 

1434.  It  is  simpler,  inasmuch  as  you  do  away 
with  what  was  the  subject-matter  of  the  account? 
— Yes.^ 

1435'.  That  being  th^  case,  and  you  having  no 
insight  into  the  detwils,  what  check  or  security 
have  you  that  these  accounts  are  correct,  except 
the  affidavit? — Ever  since  November  1874  the 
ridlway  companies  have  been  visited  for  the 
purpose  of  seeing  that  their  accounts  were  kept 
m  conformity  with  this  arrangement 

1436.  Have  you  visited  them  yourself  ? — After 
November  1874,1  visited  the  entire  system  of 
Great  Britain. 

1437.  What  has  been  the  result  of  your  vleits? 
— The  result  of  my  visits  has  been  that  they  were 
paying  in  accordance  with  the  arrangements  of 
various  characters  made  to  suit  the  exigences  of 
the  traffic  One  company  would  pay  a  pex^ 
centage  of  the  third-class  traffic  definite  and  fixed; 
another  company  would  pay  upon  a  mileage 
fraction ;  and  another  company  would  pay  £e 
duty  pure  and  simple  upon  the  ticket  principle. 

1438.  Then  there  was  not  uniformity,  at  all 
events  ? — No. 

1439.  The  companies  made  certain  deductioQB? 
— The  only  deduction  which  they  could  make 
would  be  the  amount  exempt  from  duty  previooaly 
determined. 

Mr.  Samuda. 

1440.  Since  the  change  in  your  acaiuntsin 
accordance  with  the  judgment  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  when  you  go  yourself  to  see  that  the 
affidavits  are  correct,  do  you  not  base  the  whole 
of  these  varying  modes  in  which  the  companies 
make  out  their  accounts  upon  an  uniform  prin- 
ciple, tiiat  every  one  of  them  makes  what  you 
conceive  to  be  an  absolutely  fair  deduction  in 
exact  accordance  with  what  the  decision  in  the 
House  of  Lords  would  have  required  them  to 
make  ? — The  decision  of  the  House  of  Lords  goes 
further,  because  it  would  render  the  exemption 
from  duty  impossible,  uuless  the  train  raoiram 
end  to  end  of  the  line. 

1441.  Without  going  into  that  particular  <»r- 
eumstance,  aH  nearly  as  ^ou  can  apply  the  judg- 
ment that  was  obtained  in  the  House  of  Lords,  it 
is  upon  that  baais  that  the  railway  companies  miw 
make  out  their  deductions  from  the  duty? — I 
believe  that  the  accounts  are  furly  and  himoar- 
ably  made  out. 

1442.  But  you  can  answer  that  question,  surely; 
there  was  a  difi*erence  existing  before  this  ju^- 
ment  of  the  House  of  Lords,  because  all  us 
companies  had  different  notions  as  to  what  they 
were  rightly  entitied  to  deduct;  but  after  the 
decision  of  the  House  of  Lords  there  was  no 

difficulty 
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difficulty  upon  that  matter,  was  there  ? — I  cannot 
Mj  that  there  is  no  difficulty. 

1443.  I  thought  that  it  wu  perfecdy  dear  that, 
after  the  decision  in  the  House  of  Lords,  you,  the 
Board  of  Inland  Revenue,  the  Board  of  Trade, 
and  the  railway  companies,  all  asree  to  accept 
that  as  the  basis  of  deduction  with  reference  to 
the  payment  of  the  railway  passenger  duty? — 
Difficulties  must  arise,  and  do  arise. 

1444.  But  why  ?—  From  the  perversity  of 
human  nature,  I  suppose. 

1445.  Did  you  not  all  agree  upon  a  basis  upon 
which  you  were  to  make  out  your  accounts  in 
future  ? — I  explained  that  the  basis  in  one  case 
would  be  the  actual  ticket  system. 

1446.  I  know  you  did ;  but  did  you  not  also 
mean  us  to  understand  tl^t  they  took  it  out  in  a 
different  way,  but  that  they  always  intended  to 
make  the  deduction  take  the  form  that  the  deci- 
sion of  the  House  of  Lords  required  that  it  should 
in  future  be  restricted  to? — In  the  abstract,  they 
did. 

Chairman, 

1447.  But,  in  practice,  did  they  do  so? — Kot 
in  every  case. 

1448.  Then  it  comes  to  this,  does  it  not,  that 
in  spite  of  the  decision  given  by  the  House  of 
Lords,  there  has  not  been  uniformity  prevailing 
amongst  the  railway  companies  as  to  the  pay- 
ments which  they  make  to  the  Inland  Revenue  ? 
— Only  with  very  few  exceptions. 

1449.  What  are  those  exceptions  ! — The  ex- 
ceptions would  be  upon  the  mode  of  applying 
the  basis  of  the  November  account. 

1450.  That  is  upon  principle? — That  is  upon 
principle. 

1451.  Then,  at  the  present  moment,  I  take  it 
(of  course  if  there  is  one  exception  it  answers  my 
^uestion^  that  there  is  not  uniformity  ? — There 
is  not  umformily. 

1452.  In  consequence  of  that  want  of  uni- 
formity, how  have  you  been  able  to  decide  which 
of  the  companies  are  right  and  which  are  wrong 
in  the  view  which  they  have  taken,  and  the  prin- 
ciple which  they  have  adopted;  have  yon  taken 
what  they  have  given  you  without  demur  or  com- 
ment, or  have  you  contended  with  them  that  you 
are  right  and  they  are  wrong  ? — There  has  been 
a  considerable  amount  of  contention.  We  have 
been  regulated  by  the  increased  duty,  month  by 
month,  which  should  apply  as  between  1874  and 
1875. 

1453.  You  say  that  these  returns  are  sent  to 
'  yon  by  the  different  railway  companies ;  it  seems 

to  me  that  the  principle  upon  which  these  ac- 
counts are  made  is  your  reliance  upon  the  accu- 
racy of  the  affidavit  made  by  the  railway  com- 
pany ? — Not  entirely. 

1454.  You  have  the  power  of  checking  these 
afterwards,  but,  in  the  lirst  instance,  do  you  not 
rely  upon  their  accuracy  ? — ^Yes,  they  are  accepted 
in  the  first  instance,  upon  affidavit. 

1455.  That  affidavit  was  substituted  for  the 
previous  system  which  you  have  told  us  existed 
with  regard  to  die  inspection  of  acconnta? — 
Yes. 

1456.  This  affidavit  says  that  the  accountant 
is  well  acquunted  with  the  books,  and  that  he 
has  examined  them,  and  that,  to  the  best  of  his 
belief,  the  account  is  a  true  and  faithful  account 
of  all  and  every  the  matters  and  things  which  it 
purports  to  contain  ? — Yes. 

1457.  I  see  tliat  what  it  does  c<mtiun  is,  firai^ 
0.91. 


Ckedrman — continued.  Mr. 

"  Account  received  for  conveyance  of  passengera   

on  the  railway;"  secondly,  "Amount  exempt  qM^iStC. 
from  duty;"  then,  "Balance  liable  to  dut;^,"  and 
"  Duty  at  5  per  cent,  thereon."  These  being  the 
four  matters,  have  not  the  different  railway  com- 
panies calculated  the  amount  exempt  from  duty 
in  different  ways  ? — They  have. 

1458.  Will  you  explain  to  us,  if  you  please, 
the  different  wa^s  in  which  tiiey  have  claimed 
exemption,  takmg  two  companies  that  have 
claimed  exemption  in  different  ways?— I  will 
take  the  case  of  Uie  London  and  North  Western 
Company. 

1459.  In  making  out  their  account,  upon  what 
prindple  had  they  calculated  the  amount  exempt 
from  duty  ? — On  the  Parliamentary  ticket  prin- 
ciple only,  the  issue  of  Parliamentary  tickets. 

1460.  Was  that  in  accordance  with  the  judg-< 
ment  in  the  House  of  Lords  ? — It  is  as  nearly  as 
possible  in  accordance  with  the  judgment  in  the 
House  of  Lords.  , 

1461.  Are  you  satisfied  with  that  principle  ? — 
I  think  that  it  is  the  best.  You  will  allow  me  to 
state,  with  regard  to  the  London  and  North 
Western  Company,  that  the  mode  in  which  it  is 
applied  to  the  time  table  is  distinguished  by  the 
black  line  on  the  r^ht  hand  side ;  that  is  as  to 
the  particular  trams  for  which  those  Parlia- 
mentary tickets  are  issued ;  and  of  course  the 
value  of  those  tickets  is  easily  ascertainable,  and 
there  can  be  no  possible  mistake  about  it. 

1462.  Will  you  now  take  any  other  company 
which  has  gone  on  a  different  basis  ? — There  are 
sonie  14  or  15  companies  who  pay  duty  on  their 
entire  receipts,  ana  do  not  come  within  the  piu> 
view  of  the  Cheap  Trains  Act,  and  therefore  in 
these  cases  there  can  be  no  question. 

Mr.  JSamuda. 

1463.  Those,  again,  would  be  in  strict  accord- 
ance with  the  judgment,  would  tiiey  not,  because, 
under  the  judgment,  they  could  claim  no  exemp- 
tion ? — The  fares  from  third  class  passengers  are 
mostly  in  excess  of  the  statutory  rate,  and  they 
cannot  claim  it.  A  very  apt  illustration  of  that 
sort  of  railway  company  would  be  the  TaffVale; 
they  do  not  bind  themselves  to  any  time.  If  yon 
take  a  ticket  on  the  Taff  Vale  Railway  you  may 
get  to  your  destination  to-day  or  to-morrow,  but 
they  do  not  bind  themselves  to  any  condition. 

Ckairmai. 

1464.  I  want  rather  to  deal  with  a  case  where 
they  have  claimed  an  amount  of  exemption  on  a 
different  principle  from  that  which  the  London 
and  North  Western  Company  adopted  ? — I  think 
that  the  best  illustration  which  I  can  offer  to  the 
Committee  would  be  the  Great  Northern  Com- 
pany. The  Great  Norlbem  Company  pay  the 
duty  on  ihe  mileage  fraction  principle.  A  train 
leaving  King's  Cross  would  probably  run  to 
Peterborough  without  stopping,  and  that  portion 
of  the  journey  would  be  considered  liable  to 
duty. 

1465.  That  is  to  say,  that  portion  of  the  jour- 
ney would  not  be  liable  to  exemption  ? — It  would 
not  be  exempt  The  trun  from  Peterborough  to 
York  would  probably  be  a  stopping  train,  and 
that  portion  of  the  journey  woula  be  regarded  as 
exempt 

1466.  In  your  judnnent  does  that  come  within 
the  dictmus  <^  the  House  of  Lords? — It  is  not 
in  strict  aec(»dance  with  the  judgment  of  the 
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Kr.  Chairman — continued. 

Court  ot  Exchequer,  but  the  Great  Northern 
g'ilaj  1876.  Conipanj  pay  the  fair  quota  of  the  dutyunderthe 
arrangement. 

1467.  That  ia  another  thing ;  but  in  strict 
accordance  with  the  judgment  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  the  train  ought  to  have  gone  the  whole 
way  from  London  to  York,  stopping  at  all  the 
stations,  ought  it  not? — Certainly. 

1468.  You  have  waived  that?— We  made  the 
arrangement  after  the  judgment  in  the  Court  of 
Exchequer,  and  subject  to  appeal  in  the  House 
of  Lordd ;  the  question  to  my  mind  arises  very 
forcibly  now,  whether  the  whole  of  this  arrange- 
ment is  tenable. 

1469.  Then  is  it  not  the  fact  that  the  state  of 
the  law  is  such  that  it  is  impracticable,  and  not 
possible  to  be  carried  out  as  applicable  to  the 
companies  ? — It  is  not  possible. 

1470.  That  18  to  say,  that  taking  the  very  case 
which  you  have  given  of  the  Great  Northern 
Company,  unless  we  train  stops  at  every  station 
between  London  and  York  they  could  not  claim 
the  exemption  ? — On  the  branches  they  would  be 
'entitled  to  exemption,  but  certjunly  not  011  the 
main  trunk  line. 

1471.  You  have  been  driven  by  the  necessity 
of  the  case  to  adopt  what  you  considered  an 
equitable  view,  and  to  depart  from  the  strict 
letter  of  the  law  as  it  has  been  lud  down  ? — 
Yes. 

1472.  Is  there  any  other  system  ? — There  is 
another  system  of  direct  per-centage,  an  agreed 
peiH^entage  upon  all  Parliamentary  traffic. 

1473.  Sbkmg  a  deduction  for  exemption? — 
Yes. 

1474.  That  is  merely  a  sort  of  rule-of-thumb 
way  of  doing  it,  is  it  not  ?— Yea,  it  was  an  easy 

1475.  A  very  easy  way,  indeed ;  but  there  is 
no  principle  involved  in  it,  is  there  ? — There  is 
no  principle  involved  in  it, 

1476.  What  companies  adopt  that  principle  ? 
— The  Caledonian,  the  Midland,  and  others. 

1477.  How  do  you,  the  Government  depart- 
ment, justify  the  adoption  of  this  rough-and- 
ready  way  of  dealing  with  the  question  ?— In 
the  case  of  the  Caledonian,  it  was  represented  to 
Mr.  Melvill  that  such  a  very  large  proportion  of 
their  passengers  were  third-class  passengers,  and 
that  by  Statute  they  are  not  allowed  to  charge 
more  than  \d.  a  mile  ;  so  that  in  the  mining  dis- 
tricts, the  iron  districts,  and  other  portions  of  the 
line  around  Ghwgow,  an  agreed  per-centage 
would  be  a  fair  and  equitable  mode  as  fir  as 
they  were  concerned,  and  would  save  a  very 
large  amount  of  clerical  labour. 

1478.  Then  this  arrangement  was  made  out- 
side of  the  law  ?— Entirely  outside  of  the  law. 

Sir  Jffarcourt  Johnstone, 

1479.  To  what  extent  did  that  prejudice  the 
revenue?— It  has  not  prejudiced  the  revenue 
at  all. 

Chairman, 

1480.  What  are  the  proportions  in  the  Cale- 
donian and  Midland  Railways  ?— The  Caledonian 
Company  pay  duty  on  22^  per  cent  of  all  their 
third  class  traffic. 

1481.  How  did  you  arrive  at  the  conclusion 
that  that  was  a  fur  sum  to  calculate  upon ;  what 
data  had  you  ?— It  was  arrived  at  by  reference 
to  previous  years,  and  to  tiie  proportion. 

1482.  What  hAve  you  done  about  the  Mid- 


Chatrman — continued. 

land  ? — The  Midland  pay  duty  on  28  per  cent 
of  the  third  class  traffic,  but  for  the  summer 
service  of  tnuns,  the  Midland  will  pay  oq  30  per 
cent 

^  1483,  They  fill  the  account  up  upon  that  prin- 
ciple ?^They  do ;  it  is  for  the  officers  of  Inland 
Revenue  to  see  that  the  per  centage  is  applied 
to  the  proper  amount  of  traffic. 

1484.  That  is  to  say,  when  the  accountant 
swears  that  that  is  the  proper  amount  exempt 
from  duty,  that  is  the  amount  which,  according 
to  your  arrangement,  is  exempt  from  duty?— 
Yes. 

1485.  Now  we  have  three  different  forms ;  is 
there  any  other  form  ? — There  is  no  other  fonn; 
I  have  given  you  the  ticket,  the  mileage,  and  the 
per  centage. 

1486.  I  presume  that  the  fact  of  those  three 
modes  beins  adopted  is  pretty  conclusiye  evi- 
dence that  the  law,  as  it  stands  now,  is  a  law 
that  requires  alteration  ?~Mo8t  decidedly. 

1487.  Have  you  now  furnished  the  informs- 
tion  which  you  proposed  to  give  to  the  Committee, 
or  are  there  any  other  points  that  you  wish  to 
lay  before  them  ? — I  would  refer  very  briefly  to  the 
question  of  arrears  previously  to  July  1874.  Mr. 
Melvill  put  the  figures  at  5,000,000  but  he  eri- 
dently  intended  to  indicate  tiie  date  as  from  1844 
to  1874,  Atthe  very  best  this  is  <Hily  an  estimate, 
and  I  am  led  to  look  very  closely  at  the  value  of 
the  exemption,  and  also  to  the  fact  that  in  the 
earlier  jears  the  companies  had  not  developed 
their  third-class  traffic.  It  will  be  necessary  ia 
me  to  pause  for  a  moment  there  and  tell  you  the 
reason  that  I  have  for  thinking  that  the  priDcipal 
estimate,  and  also  the  one  which  has  been  fur- 
nished to  you,  which  I  think  Sir  William  Stephen- 
son quoted  at  700,000/.,  may  be  over  large. 
I  do  not  find  fault  with  the  ag^egate  of  that 
account;  I  think  it  is  as  nearlv  right  as  possible, 
but  I  think  that  the  debit  has  been  made  toman^ 
companies  in  wrong  years.  I  base  my  views 
upon  that  point  by  reference  to  the  accounts  trf" 
the  London  and  North  Western  Company  from 
1866  up  to  tiie  date  at  which  that  account  was 
rendered.  In  1866,'  the  accounts  rendered  by 
the  London  and  North  Western  Company  say 
that  exemption  from  duty  is  only  claimed  in  re- 
spect of  one  train  each  way  daily,  and  the  amount 
of  exemption  taken  over  that  large  system  cannot 
be  thought  high  at  38,000  /.  for  tiie  month.  That 
system  of  one  train  each  way  daily,  on  the  affi- 
davit, continued  up  to  three  months  of  1872,  and 
then  it  was  stated  that  exemption  was  claimed 
for  all  trains,  with  few  exceptions,  and  in  many 
of  the  accounts  that  follow  there  is  no  reserva- 
tion made  of  any  kind,  but  it  says,  "  all  trains 
therefore  the  contention  is  that  at  a  certain  time 
the  London  and  North  Western  Company  h«d 
no  train  whatever  that  complied  with  the  condi- 
tions of  the  judgment  of  the  Court  oC  Exchequer 
or  of  the  House  of  Lords ;  and  therefore  that  the 
charge  to  be  raised  against  them  for  unpaid  duQr 
must  date  from  the  time  of  this  account  when  it 
says  tiiat  they  clumed  exemption  in  respect  of 
all  trains.  Now  what  is  the  result  of  that  ?  I 
have  worked  it  out,  and  I  find  that  they  clumed 
exemption  for  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  the 
ag^egste  of  duty  of  which  amounts  to  within 
2,000?.  of  the  figure  that  is  placed  upon  that 
account  whit^  has  been  furnished  to  you ;  and 
that,  instead  of  being  176,000  /.,  the  debit  against 
the  London  and  North  Western  Company  under 
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the  new  light  which  I  have  now  seen,  should  be 
174,000/.;  but  it  shows  that  the  assumption  is 
wrong  that  in  1866  they  were  to  be  debited  with 
any  excess  of  duty  on  account  of  the  cheap^train 
arrangements  in  1866.  The  cheap-train  arrange- 
ments in  1866,  according  to  this  account,  and 
also  according  to  the  Time  Tables  furnished, 
appear  to  have  been  perfectly  correct. 

1488.  Have  you  anything  more  to  add  about 
the  arrears  ? — I  have  said  that  the  development 
of  third-class  traffic  had  not  taken  place  in  1866, 
and  they  had  adhered  more  closely  to  the  obli- 
gatory train,  •*  one  at  the  least  each  way  daily." 
Through  third-class  bookingswere  almost  unknown 
prior  to  1866,  that  is  going  back  to  the  limit 
which  Mr.  Melvill  had  assigned,  as  from  October 
1866  to  June  1874,  the  sum  of  700,000  /.  would 
only  be  reached  with  a  high  development  of 
third-class  traffic.  That  may  be  estimated  as 
the  probable  amount  for  thatj)eriod,  so  that  after 
mature  deliberation  I  am  ot  opinion  that  the 
amotmt  would  be  less  than  3,000,000  /.  sterling, 
and  not  5,000,000/. 

1489.  That  statement  yon  go  upon  the  best 
inspection  and  examination  of  the  account  at  your 
command  ? — Yes,  that  1  have  been  able  cnrsorily 
to  make. 

1490.  I  presume  nobody  has  access  to  such 
good  material,  or  is  so  competent  to  form  an 
o|Hnion  upon  tiie  subject  as  yourself? — I  do  not 
wish  to  appear  egotistical,  but  an  experience  of 
seven  years  is  an  apprenticeship  to  audit  of  rul- 
way  accounts  which  should  render  a  man  com- 
petent to  give  an  opinion. 

Mr.  Bruce. 

1491.  This  sum  of  3,000,000/.  which  you  men- 
tioned, is  going  back  to  1844,  is  it  not? — Yes. 

Chairman. 

1492.  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  offer  with 
regard  to  any  other  possible  way  of  dealing  with 
this  passenger  duty  ?— I  have  no  explicit  instruc- 
tions in  the  matter,  but  I  have  prepared  a  return 
of  the  per-cent^es  based  upon  the  traffic  for 
1875;  but  I  have  merely  prepared  that  for  the 
information  of  the  Committee,  and  my  view  does 
not  go  to  using  anj  portion  of  the  figures  for  the 
purpose  of  a  substitute  for  a  revenue.  I  think 
that  the  best  and  easiest  solution  of  this  difficulty 
in  the  interest  of  the  public  and  also  in  the  in- 
terest of  railway  companies,  and  in  the  interest  of 
the  revenue,  although  there  would  be  a  probable 
loss  at  the  beginning,  would  be  the  exemption 
from  duty  in  respect  of  all  fares  at  or  under  Id. 
per  mile  by  whatever  trains  conveyed,  and  in 
whatever  class  of  carriage  j  leaving  me  Board  of 
Ttade  to  deal  with  the  protection  of  the  public, 
and  leaving  the  Board  of  Inland  Revenue  to  cd- 
lect  the  revenue  upon  a  sound  basis. 

1493.  Does  this  return  show  what  the  effect  of 
such  an  arrai^ment  as  that  would  be  ? — No  ; 
that  return  refers  more  particularly  to  the  per^ 
centimes  on  passenger  traffic  and  ^oss  traffic ;  I 
do  not  favour  the  idea  of  taxing  the  goods 
traffic. 

1494.  Have  you  gone  into  any  calculation  as 
to  what  effect  upon  the  revenue  the  suggestion 
which  you  have  just  made  would  involve  ? — It 
would  involve  a  loss  of  from  350,000/.  to 
400,000/. 

Mr.  Samuda. 

1495.  You  mean  to  say  that  you  wonld  collect 
0.91. 


Mr.  Samuda — continued. 

about  400,000/.,  instead  of  about  700,000/.?— 
Yes ;  but  the  recuperative  power  of  railway 
traffic  is  so  great,  and  the  travelling  public  are 
becoming  month  b^  month  so  much  more  nume- 
rous, that  I  think  in  a  very  short  time  the  rail- 
way duty  would  reach  the  normal  figure  of 
500,000/.,  which  it  held  for  such  a  long  series  of 
years. 

1496.  You  say  that  that  would  be  the  effect 
upon  the  revenue ;  you  said  also,  I  think,  that 
it  would  be  an  advantage  to  the  railway  com- 
panies ?—  In  clerical  labour,  it  would.  I  should 
suggest  that  they  pay  a  monthly  sum  on  account, 
and  that  the  balance  should  be  struck  on  the 
half-yearly  returns  presented  to  the  shareholders. 
If  they  have  overpaid,  they  should  have  credit  on 
the  next  account;  and  if  they  have  underpaid 
there  would  be  a  sum  of  money  to  be  credited  to 
the  revenue. 

1497.  You  said  also  that  you  thought  that  it 
would  be  beneficial  to  the  public,  did  you  not  ? — 
I  think  that  it  would  be  beneficial  to  the  public 
for  this  reason  :  that  there  would  be  an  induce- 
ment to  keep  the  fares  down  below  the  rate  of 
1  d.  per  mile. 

Mr.  Mnedonald, 

1498.  So  as  to  avoid  the  duty  altogether  ? — 
To  get  the  exemption.  It  would  perhaps  be  well 
for  me  to  explain  that,  in  Scotland  more  especially, 
there  are  a  laige  number  of  first-clua  fares 
which  are  less  dian  1  d.  a  mile ;  and  under  the 
judgment  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  confirmed 
by  the  House  of  Lords,  the  Scotch  companies 
are  of  opinion  that  they  can  clum  exemption  in 
respect  of  tiie  first-class  fues  if  they  conform  to 
the  other  conditions.  The  London,  Tilbunr,  and 
Soutiiend  Kailway  Company  have  lately  adopted 
third-class  carriages  to  aU  their  trains,  and  they 
stop  at  all  the  stations ;  and  the  fact  is  that  they 
will  now  only  pay  a  minimum  of  duty. 

Chairman. 

1499.  It  wonld  be  always  in  the  power  of  the 
companies,  if  they  found  that  it  would  not-injure 
them  financially,  to  get  the  exemption,  would  it 
not  ?— Yes. 

1500.  You  say  that  the  London,  Tilbury,  and 
Southend  Railway  Company  doso? — The  London, 
Tilbury,  and  Southend  Company  do. 

1501.  The  London,  l^bnry,  and  Southend 
Kailway  is  rather  a  peculiar  line ;  is  there  any 
competition  with  it  except  by  the  river  ? — No ; 
but  in  the  case  of  the  London,  Tilbury,  and  South- 
end Company,  I  have  here  a  return  for  the 
month  of  January,  the  first  time  that  this  full 
third-class  arrangement  came  into  operation,  and 
also  the  stopping  at  all  stations.  Whereas  in 
January  1875  they  paid  105  /.  of  duty,  in  1876 
they  have  only  paid  74  /. 

1502.  What  in  your  judgment  is  the  effect  of 
that  upon  the  travelling  public? — The  travelling 
public  now  have  upon  the  Tilbury  line  the  great 
advantage  of  having  a  cheaper  description  of 
carriage  than  they  ever  had  oefore.  The  com- 
pany have  been  forced  into  that  by  the  junction 
with  the  Great  Eastern  and  the  North  London. 
The  North  London  Company  having  adopted 
the  third  class  by  all  the  trains,  they  have  also 
effected  a  great  saving  of  duty. 

1503.  Still  it  involree  every  passenger  who 
travels  stopping  at  every  -station,  does  it  not  ? — 
It  does. 

0  3  1504.  Therefore, 
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Mr.  Chairman — contiaued. 
BfckmoR,       1504.  Therefore,  if  he  gets  hia  cheap  train  he 
„  loses  his  time  ? — There  are  express  trains  upon 
9  May  187b.  ^j^^  Tilbury  line  which  are  subject  to  duty. 

1505.  But  the  exemption  cuinot  be  churned, 
can  it,  unless  the  trains  stop  at  every  station? — 
No. 

1506.  Does  not  that  stopping  at  every  station 
necessarily  involve  a  great  loss  of  time  to  the 
travelling  public  ? — It  does  to  the  traveller  who 
wishes  to  get  to  a  remote  point  in  a  short  space 
of  time. 

1507.  It  is  a  question  of  degree  throughout, 
and  the  loss  of  time  must  of  course  depend  upon 
the  destination  of  the  passenger ;  but  whether 
&r  or  not,  it  must  involve  a  loss  of  time ;  do  you 
consider  diat  advantageous  to  the  public? — I  con- 
sider that  ihe  stoppmg  truna  are  decidedly 
advantageous  to  the  public,  for  local  purposes. 

1508.  That  is  to  say,  that  the  loss  of  time  which 
one  class  of  passengers  would  suffer  from  is 
compensated  for  by  tne  fact  of  the  convenience 
which  otherpeople  have  from  the  stopping  at  all 
stations? — Precisely  so;  and  the  express  train 
passengers  would  be  served  in  a  like  manner  if 
the  companies  were  allowed  exemption  from 
duty  upon  fares  at  or  under  a  1  a  mile,  because 
they  will  still  travel  by  a  fast  train,  and  if  a  man 
wished  to  go  to  an  intermediate  station  he  must 
go  by  the  uow  traiu. 

1509.  Do  you  not  think  that  if  there  was  a 
traffic  to  serve,  it  would  be  the  interest  of  the 
company  to  stop  at  every  station?— They  invari- 
ably do  80. 

1510.  Therefore  the  stopping  at  the  station 
would  be  determined  by  raUway  interests  ? — It 
would. 

1511.  Have  you  any  further  matter  which  you 
wish  to  lay  before  the  Committee? — I  think  that 
I  have  almost  exhausted  my  su^eetions. 

Mr.  Samuda. 

1512.  You  tell  us  that  the  London  and  North 
Western  Company  pay  you  the  duty  in  a  par- 
ticnlar  manner  which  you  have  described,  and 
which  appeared  to  be  in  exact  accordance  with 
the  judgment  given  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
with  the  exception  that  the  trains  do  not  run 
from  end  to  end ;  whereas  upon  the  Caledonian 
and  Midland  Bulways,  you  exempt  75  per  cent. 

the  third-class  tnmSc,  or  thereabouts,  and  you 
collect  upon  the  other,  25  per  cent  If  it  had 
been  desirable  to  have  collected  the  duty  upon 
precisely  the  same  plan  upon  these  two  railways, 
as  you  now  collect  it  upon  the  London  and 
North  Western  Railway,  would  you  have  had 
any  difficulty  in  doing  so  ? — No,  I  think  not 

1513.  Then  by  what  authority  have  you  taken 
upon  yourself  to  vary  the  Act  of  Parliament  to 
that  enormous  extent? — It  is  not  my  authority. 

1514.  Has  your  board  passed  any  resolution  to 
do  this? — It  ia  done  by  the  advice  of  the 
solicitor. 

1515.  But  the  Board  of  Inland  Revenue  must 
have  passed  a  distinct  order  for  the  purpose  ? — 
Every  case  has  been  submitted  to  liiem,  and  a 
distinct  order  has  been  passed. 

1516.  Then  you  have  got  a  distinct  order  to 
allow  you  to  make  those  changes  ? — Yes,  de- 
(udedly :  I  have  made  no  change  on  my  own 
responsibility. 

1517-  Of  course  you  have  seen  that  a  very 
large  portion  of  liie  attention  of  the  Committee 
has  been  directed  to  an  ^deavour  to  find  how 


Mr.  <S!niii«iIa — continued. 

much  in  the  previous  and  past  years,  before  this 
judgment  had  been  given,  has  probably  been 
lost  to  the  State  or  otherwise,  by  reason  of  cd- 
lecling  the  duty  in  a  different  way  from  that  in 
which  it  is  now  held  by  the  judgment  of  the 
House  of  Lords  that  it  ou^ht  to  have  been  col- 
lected ;  do  you  think  that  it  is  justifiable  for  the 
Board  of  Inland  Revenue,  after  such  a  deciuon, 
anda  fiber  such  a  difiiculty  has  been  clearly  brought 
to  their  notice,  to  go  on  perpetuating  exactly  the 
same  variation  from  that  which  is  known  to  be 
the  law  df  the  land  as  at  present  expounded  by  the 
judges? — I  stated  to  the  Committee,  previously, 
that  I  thought,  after  the  judgment  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  t£e  whole  of  the  arrangements  should 
have  been  put  an  end  to. 

1518.  But  you  have  made  these  arrangements 
since  the  judgment  in  the  House  of  Lords,  have 
you  not  ? — No,  since  the  judgment  in  the  Court 
of  Exchequer. 

1519;  Then  you  have  given  no  effect  whatever 
to  &e  judgment  of  the  House  of  Lords  ? — None 
whatever.  If  effect  was  to  be  given  to  the 
judgment  of  the  House  of  Lords,  we  must  have 
the  whole  of  the  duty  upon  the  third-class  pas- 
senger traffic  of  tlie  London  and  North  Western 
Railway,  and  no  exemption  at  all. 

1520.  That  is  with  reference  to  that  one  parti- 
cuUr  point  of  not  running  the  entire  distance  of 
the  whole  line ;  but  on  no  other  point  except 
that,  I  think  ? — No  other  point. 

1521.  If  that  point  was  held  to  be  a  moot 
point,  or  a  point  that  required  some  special 
arrangement,  with  that  exception  all  the  rest  is 
taken  as  nearly  as  you  can  make  it  according  to 
the  judgment  of  uie  House  of  Lords?' — Yes; 
but  it  is  necessary  to  explain  that  the  action  of 
the  London  and  North  Western  Company  has 
varied  very  considerably  since  the  making  out  of 
the  November  .account,  because  the  restrictions 
now  imposed  upon  ihe  third-class  passengers  are 
very  great  compared  to  what  they  were  when 
they  made  out  the  November  account ;  that  is  to 
say,  that  the  duty  has  been  added  on  to  a  very 
large  proportion ;  and  whereas  in  many  of  the 
suburban  districts  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Man- 
chester, previous  to  the  judgment  in  the  Court  of 
Exchequer,  the  fares  for  the  short  distancee  were 
only  1  dn  per  mile,  they  have  been  raised  50  per 
cent. 

Mr.  Macdonald. 

1522.  Is  it  not  100  per  cent  ?— I  would  not 
say  that  it  is  not  100  per  cent 

Mr.  Samuda. 

1523.  But  you  never  can  make  any  exemption 
whatever  for  fares  which  are  more  than  a  penny 
a  mile  ? — The  London  and  North  Western  Com- 
pany have  a  power  to  charge  the  duty  on  the 
tare. 

1524.  They  may  have  a  power  to  charge  the 
duty  on  the  fare,  but  they  never  can  get  the 
remission  of  the  duty  where  the  fare  in  any 
sh^e  or  way  exceeds  the  1  d,  per  mile,  can  they  ? 

1525.  Therefore  that  does  not  apply;  I  am 
speaking  of  the  cases  which  really  do  apply; 
you  do  not  allow  the  London  and  North  Western 
Company  a  remission  of  their  duty  where 
the  charge  which  the^  have  made  has  been 
raised  above  1  d.  per  mile,  do  you  ? — No ;  but  I 
would  show  that  whereas  in  October  1874,  the 
amount  of  remiaaion  (I  do  not  like  the  word 

*' remission,'' 
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Mr.  Samtida — continued. 

"remisnon,*'  I  would  rather  say  "the  amount 
exempt  from  duty")  was  100,000/.  or  120,000/. 
per  mouth,  it  is  now  only  22,000  /.  per  month. 

1526.  Because  they  Imve  not  given  the  public 
the  same  amount  of  advantage  in  regard  to  low 
fiures  ? — Certainly. 

1527.  But  that  does  not  in  the  emallest  degree 
affect  the  question  which  I  put  to  you  as  to  the 
amount  which  ought  properly  to  be  abated  to 
them  from  the  duty  7 — It  does  not 

1528.  But  slall  the  fact  remains  the  same,  that 
whilst  t^ey  are  paying  under  the  judgment,  which 
must  now  be  taken  to  be  the  law,  we  other  two 
oCMupaniee  are  not  paying  ? — •Tust  so. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Spinks. 

1529.  I  think  that  in  the  original  Act  imposing 
this  duty,  2  &  3  Will.  4,  there  is  a  power  to  the 
companies  and  the  Board  of  Trade  to  compound 
the  duty,  is  there  not  ? — I  really  cannot  say  ;  I 
never  took  2  &  3  WilL  4  in  connection  with  ^e 
duty ;  it  was  obsolete. 

1530.  Then  you  are  not  aware  whether  there 
has  been  any  composition  under  that  Act  or  not? 
— I  am  sure  that  there  has  been  none. 

1531.  Might  it  not  be  an  advantaeeoua  thing 
to  extendfto  the  companies,  and,  in  Tact,  to  en- 
courage a  composition  of  the  duty,  taking  the 
companies  generally,  so  as  to  have  the  revenue 
derivable  from  the  railways  fixed  by  arrange- 
ment, or  commutation,  or  composition,  several 
railways  affording  their  quota  until  the  aggregate 
was  reached  ? — That  is  a  very  fair  way  of  iDOKing 
at  it 

1532.  For  instance,  supposing  that  you  fixed  the 
amount  of  500,000  /.,  or  600,000/,,  or  700,000/., 
as  the  amount  of  duty  to  be  raised  in  every  year, 
would  it  be  a  good  plan  for  it  to  be  assessed 
among  all  the  railway  companies  what  amount 
each  should  pay  of  it? — It  is  very  probable  that 
in  that  case  tne  small  companies,  wnich  are  now 
paying  a  minimum,  would  have  to  pay  rather  a 
larger  sum.  It  would  be  very  difficult  to  arrive 
at  a  fair  division  unless  the  larger  companies  con- 
sented to  be  taxed  for  the  sake  of  the  smaller  ones 
which  are  feeders  to  them. 

1533.  If  you  took  it  on  the  proportion  of  the 
passenger  traffic  which  each  company  had,  would 
it  not  be  perfectly  fair  for  both  small  and  large 
companies  ? — Certainly, 

1534.  The  mode  in  which  the  Great  Northern 
Company  pays  its  duty  I  think  you  call  the  mile- 
age fraction  principle ;  I  do  not  think  that  we 
have  had  an  explanation  of  the  meaning  of  that 
term  ?— X  think  I  endeavoured  to  convey  it  to 
the  Chairman. 

1535.  You  gave  an  illustration,  but  I  should 
like  to  know  what  meaning  is  to  be  attached  to 
the  words  ? — I  was  citing  one  train  as  illustrative 
of  the  whole.  From  London  to  Peterborough  it 
may  be  a  fast  train,  and  from  Peterborough  to 
York  it  may  be  a  stopping  train ;  on  the  portion 
from  London  to  PeterixMrough  the  fare  derived 
from  a  third-class  passenger  conveyed  by  that 
tnun  would  be  liable  to  duty,  and  on  the  portion 
from  Peterborough  to  York,  where  the  tram  stops 
at  all  the  stations,  it  would  be  exempt  from  duty. 
The  whole  mileage  of  trains  for  the  month  being 
mn  out,  a  fraction  would  be  arrived  at  showing 
the  amount  liable  to  and  exempt  from  the  duty. 

1536.  Then  is  the  principle  which  you  go  upon 
that  of  allowing  a  company,  as  it  were,  to  break 
tlie  journey? — It  is. 

0.91. 


Mr.  S^eant  J^nk^ — continued.  m^uuu 

1537.  The  law  requires  a  train  to  be  run  from   

end  to  end  of  the  line  in  order  to  obtain  an  ex-  g  ||»  |g^, 

emptioD,  does  it  not  ? — It  does. 

1538.  But  your  board,  for  the  convenience  of 
the  public,  allow  tiie  journey  to  be  broken  into 
several  parts;  is  that  it? — X  understood,  when 
the  judgment  was  given  in  the  Court  of  Exche- 

Suer,  and  tiie  arrangements  were  pending  as  to 
le  November  settlement,  that  the  Board  of 
Inland  Revenue  were  not  desirous  of  pressing 
heavily  upon  ndtways,  and  that  where  a  tnun 
conformed  in  a  manner  to  the  conditions  of  the 
judgment  or  the  Act,  that  portion  should  be  ccm- 
sidered  exempt  from  duty. 

1539.  And  you  consider  that  in  this  case,  from 
Peterborough  to  York,  being  a  sort  of  integral 
portion  of  the  line,  the  railway  company  suffi- 
ciently conformed  to  the  conditions  of  the  Act  in 
stopping  over  that  portion  oS  the  line  ?— Yes.  ^  It 
would  oe  very  difficult  to  define  where  a  line 
begins  and  ends;  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
define  the  London  and  Nortii  Western  Kulway 
or  the  Great  Northern  Railway.  1  may  mention 
that,  pending  proceedings  in  the  case  of  the  Great 
Northern  Company,  which  were  threatened  in 
an  earlier  stage,  I  went  to  Doncaster  and  spent 
two  days  in  endeavouring  to  find  out  and  make  a 
plan  of  the  exact  point  of  junction  between  the 
North  Eastern  Railway  and  the  Great  Northern 
Railway  somewhere  in  the  village  of  Askeme, 

1540.  Did  you  find  it  out  at  lut?— I  did ;  there 
is  a  stone  which  marks  it,  and  fitim  that  point  we 
must  have  set  up  the  information  and  no  further, 
although  virtually  the  trains  of  the  Great  Northern 
Company  run  into  York. 

1541.  Then  you  must  in  some  way  make  the 
same  allowance  on  the  London  and  >  orth  West- 
em  Railway  for  breaking  the  journey ;  theirs  is 
a  much  greater  length  of  line,  is  it  not  ? — Yes ; 
but  they  did  not  wish  to  adopt  the  fractional 
principle;  they  preferred  the  ticket  principle. 
It  can  make  but  littie  di^rence  either  way. 

1542.  For  instance,  supposing  that  they  have 
a  train  from  Euston,  we  will  say,  to  Carlisle,  do 
they  have  some  of  their  truns  that  stop  at  every 
station  on  the  road  from  Euston  to  Carlisle  ?— 
As  an  illustration,  there  is  a  train  leaving  Euston- 
square  at  6.20,  and  arriving  at  Tring  at  7.45 ; 
it  leaves  Tring  at  9,4,  and  arrives  at  Ku^by  at 
11,38  ;  it  leaves  Rugby  at  12.25,  and  arnves  at 
Stafford  at  2.25  ;  it  leaves  Stafibrd  at  2.30,  and 
arrives  at  Crewe  at  3.25,  which  is  158  miles  tra^ 
veiled  at  the  rate  of  17  miles  an  hour. 

1543.  Is  that  stopping  at  every  station  ?— Yes. 
At  Crewe,  third-class  tickets,  at  the  Parliament- 
ary rate,  would  be  issued,  and  passeugers  would 
be  sent  on  by  fast  train  to  Cariisle,  on  which  the 
company  would  pay  the  duty.  This  illustration  is 
not  my  own  preparation,  and  I  demurto  the  latter 
statement,  that  the  passenger  goes  on  to  Carlisle 
by  a  trfun  at  a  Id.  per  mile,  I  should  be  of 
opinion  that  he  went  on  by  a  third-class  train 
at  more  than  a  1  </.  a  mile,  unless  he  chose  to 
stop  at  Crewe  the  night,  and  go  on  the  next 
day. 

1544.  Then,  strictiy  speaking,  ought  not  the 
company  to  pay  the  duty  upon  all  iSose  passen- 
gers?— It  is  only  a  reflex  of  the  fractional 
principle,  except  that  instead  of  running  out  tiie 
mileage  of  that  enormous  system  of  the  London 
and  North  Western  Railway,  it  is  done  by  a 
ticket,  and  by  a  dark  line  on  tiie  side. 

0  4  1545.  I  suppose 
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Ihekman.  3545,  I  suppose  that  it  is  almost  impoBsible  to 
9  May  1876.  cftrrj  out  the  Act  strictly  ? — Perfectly  so. 

Sir  Harcourt  Johnstone. 

1546.  With  regard  to  the  expression  which 
you  used  in  reference  to  the  simplification  of 
the  accounts*  you  said  that  by  a  certain  simpli- 
fication of  ibe  accounts,  evasion  would  become 
the  exception  and  not  the  rule ;  1  hope  you  do 
not  mean  deliberate  evasion,  because  there  are 
many  highly  respectable  servants  of  railway 
companies  who  might  rather  take  exception  to 
that  term  ? — I  did  not  wish  to  infer  that  there 
had  been  any  evasion,  or  not  deliberate  eva- 
sion. 

1547.  You  merely  mean  different  opinions  and 
interpretations  of  the  statute  ? — Yes. 

1548.  I  think  you  used  the  expression  that 
the  Board  of  Trade  had  agreed  to  a  compromise  ? 
—I  did. 

Mr.  Bruce. 

1549.  "With  reference  to  the  per-centage  prin- 
ciple which  you  mentioned  as  applicable  to  the 
Caledonian  and  Midland,  how  was  that  per- 
centage calculated ;  was  it  on  the  actual  returns 
made  previously  ? — In  the  case  of  tiie  Midliuid, 
it  was  made  in  connection  with  previous  years. 
In  the  case  of  the  Caledonian,  it  was  a  fixed 
principle ;  a  hard  and  fast  line.  They  brought 
forward  at  a  meeting  at  Somerset  House  a 
great  number  of  figures  illustrative  of  their 
case ;  and  the  privilege,  if  it  may  be  so  called, 
was  conceded  to  them  of  paying  on  22^  per 
cent. 

1550.  Do  you  think  that  that  per-centage 
nearly,  or  adequately,  represents  the  sum  which 
the  Board  of  Inland  Kevenue  could  have  got 
from  them  if  they  had  applied  one  of  the  other 
principles  to  those  lines;  if  they  applied  the 
ticket  principle,  for  instance  ? — I  tJiink  it  would. 

1551.  So  that  you  do  not  think  that  there  has 
been  any  loss  to  ^e  revenue  by  taking  that 
course  ? — I  think  not,  seeing  that  the  Cale- 
donian Company  are  forced  by  their  local  Act 
to  charge  only  \d.  per  mile^  having  no  power 
whatever  to  recoup  themselves  the  duty. 

1552.  The  London  and  North  "Western  Com- 
pany, as  I  understand  you,  issue  certun  Par- 
liamentary tickets  by  certain  trains  ? — Yet,  it  is 

BO. 

1553.  Hiose  trains  are  approved  by  the  Board 
of  Trade,  are  they  not  ? — They  are. 

1554.  Are  they  so  arranged  that  there  are 
trains  which  stop  at  every  station  on  every  part 
of  the  line  every  day  ? — Ko. 

1555.  There  are  certain  trains  that  do  so,  are 
there  not  ? — I  think  that  it  would  be  a  very 
great  difficulty. 

1556.  I  do  not  mean  that  they  run  continu- 
ously, but  there  are  trains  between  all  the 
prin(npal  points  which  stop  at  every  station,  are 
there  not? — The  statement  to  which  I  referred 
just  now,  which  carried  us  as  far  as  Crewe,  says, 
that  a  third-class  ticket  at  the  Parliamentary  rate 
would  be  issued,  and  the  passenger  sent  on  by  a 
fast  train  to  Carlisle. 

1557.  That  was  a  passenger  starting  from 
London ;  but  is  there  not  a  Parliamentary  train 
between  Crewe  and  Carlisle  ? — Yes ;  early  in  tiie 
morning  at  another  hour. 

1558.  I  presume  that  if  ynu  attempted  to 
enforce  the  system  that  a  trun  was  to  run  through 
tiiie  whole  distance,  stoppiog  at  every  station,  tluit 


Mr.  Bruce — continued, 

train  would  become  practically  useless  for  a  great 
part  of  the  journey,  because  the  hours  would  be 
so  inconvenient,  and  the  time  would  be  so  long? 
— That  is  precisely  the  position. 

1559.  And  the  arrangement  made  under  the 
present  state  of  things  was  calculated  to  give  the 
advantage  of  stopping  trwns  at  the  most  con- 
venient times  on  the  different  parts  of  the  line, 
was  it  not?— It  was. 

1560.  And  whereas,  in  this  case,  the  passenger 
leaving  Loridon  goes  by  the  Parliamentary  train 
from  Crewe,  and  goes  on  by  a  faster  tram,  you 
charge  the  duty  upon  that  part  of  his  fare  b^ond 
Crewe  and  between  Crewe  and  Carlisle,  where 
the  train  does  not  stop  ? — The  dark  line  deter- 
mines that. 

1561.  But  that  is  the  practical  result  of  it,  is 
it  not? — Of  course,  the  London  and  North  West- 
ern Audit  Department,  has  to  be  guided  entirely 
by  this  dark  line  which  is  placed  on  the  right- 
hand  side  of  the  time  table. 

1562.  "With  reference  to  the  previous  estimates 
that  you  have  mentioned  as  to  the  duty  unpaid, 
that  goes  back  to  1844,  does  it  not?— Not  the 
figures  laid  before  the  Committee,  but  the  sum 
wnich  I  mentioned  does. 

1563.  Have  you  any  materials  for  those  earlier 
years  which  would  guide  you  as  to  what  the 
amount  really  was  ?— No,  I  have  not. 

1564.  It  is,  to  a  great  extent,  a  guess? — 
Referring  to  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Forbes,  it  must 
be  dependent  very  much  upon  the  state  of  the 
time  tables  ;  but  looking  at  a  time  table  for  1856, 
I  see  that  the  North  Eastern  Company,  although 
they  had  a  train  purporting  to  be  a  cheap  train, 
had  a  great  many  other  trains  by  which  they 
conveyed  third-class  passengers;  but  at  that 
time  they  bacl  third-clMS  fares  at  14<^.  per  mile; 
and  I  know  they  paid  duty  upcm  tho8e,and  the  pro- 
babilities are  that  although  they  coiiveyed  the 
third-class  passengers,  they  did  not  convey  them 
at  the  rate  of  1  d.  per  mile. 

1565.  I  believe  tliat  in  those  earlier  years  it 
was  the  practice  to  charge  more  than  Id',  per 
mile  for  tiiird-class  passengers,  except  in  Parlia- 
mentary trains  ? — It  was  ;  the  London  and  North 
Western  Company  have  now  reverted  to  the  old 

Sractice ;  and  the  Great  Western  Company  have 
one  the  same, 

1566.  Under  those  circumstances,  anything 
like  determining  the  amount  of  arrears  would  be 
very  difficult,  I  presume  ? — I  should  think  tiiat 
it  would  be  impossible  now. 

1567.  The  system  was  this,  was  it  not,  before 
the  judgment  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  tiut 
the  railway  companies  obtained  authority  frcm 
the  Board  of  Trade  to  run  certain  trains,  and 
they  claimed  those  trains  as  exempt? — Not  on 
the  authority  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  because  the 
letter  conveying  the  approval  speaks  only  of 
the  hours  of  arrival  and  departure  wiuioat 
reference  to  duty  or  exemption. 

1568.  But  the  time  tables  were  submitted  to 
the  Board  of  Trade,  and  sanctioned  by  them, 
were  they  not  ? — They  were. 

1569.  And  the  railway  companies,  acting  with 
the  authority  of  the  Board  of  Trade  I  presume 
formed  their  time  tables  under  the  impresuon 
ObAt  the  trains  under  those  circumstances  were 
exempt  from  duty  ? — In  1870  the  railway  com- 
panies marked  every  train  that  they  coufd  pos- 
sibly mark :  and  as  they  marked  it  the  Board  of 
Trade  gave  a  limited  approval  only  of  tbe  hours 
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Mr.  Bruce — continued. 

of  arrival  and  departure  of  the  train.  They 
became  rather  more  stringent  in  1873,  callin? 
the  attention  of  the  compauiea  to  the  g^nem 
facts,  and  withdrawing  the  approval  stamp  ;  and 
after  the  judgment  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer, 
they  said  that  the  approval  was  given  in  accord- 
ance with  the  decree  of  the  Court,  and  that  they 
must  conform  to  it. 

1570.  That  was  in  1874?— Yes. 

1571.  But  up  to  that  time  the  railway  compa- 
nies had  acted  in  accord  with  the  approval  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  had  they  not  ? — Yes. 

1572.  After  the  judgment  in  the  Court  of 
Exchequer,  you  say  that  the  London  and  North 
Western  Company  revised  their  fares? — H^ey 
first  of  all  used  the  sectional  system  for  the  first 
month,  and  they  had  a  great  many  cheap  trains ; 
but  I  think  it  was  in  January  1875  that  they 
withdrew  a  great  many  of  those  facilities  under 
the  Act  empowering  them  to  charge  the  duty, 
and  those  trains  became  third-^lass  trains  instead 
of  Parliamentary  trains. 

1573.  With  a  higher  rate  of  fare  ?— Yea,  ex- 
cept to  competitive  points. 

1574.  With  reference  to  the  suggestions  which 
yon  made  as  to  the  exemption  of  all  fares,  I 
presume  that  the  advantage  of  that  would  be 
that  the  companies  might  then  arrange  their  time 
tables  and  their  fares  as  seemed  goo<l  in  their  own 
eyes,  and  run  express  trains  to  the  places  where 
they  thought  it  desirable  to  do  so,  without  losing 
the  exemption  so  long  as  they  carried  the  passen- 
gers under  1  rf.  per  mile  ? — Tf  es. 

1575.  That  would  give  them  greater  fucilities 
to  accommodate  the  public  than  the  present  sys- 
tem does,  would  it  not  ? — The  exemption  of  all 
fares  at  or  under  1  a  mile  would  then  include 
excursions. 

1576.  And  it  would  give  them  greater  facili- 
ties  by  not  obliging  them,  in  order  to  obtain 
exemption,  to  stop  at  every  station  ? — Certainly ; 
an  excursion  train  would  run  from  London  to 
Brighton,  or  from  London  to  Dover,  as  it  does 
now,  and  to  Kamegate  and  Margate,  upon  which 
the  companies  pay  duty,  and  it  would  then  be 
exempt 

1577.  Taking  the  case  that  you  mentioned  on 
the  London  and  North  Western  Railway,  sup- 
po^ng  that  the  London  and  North  Weptem  car- 
ried nn  the  passenger  from  Crewe  to  Carlisle  at 
less  than  1  d.  per  mile,  they  would  claim  exemp- 
tion for  that  portion  of  the  route,  although  they 
did  not  stop  at  intermediate  stations ;  and  to  that 
extent  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  the  pas- 
sengers, would  it  not  ? — Yes,  they  are  canring 
passengers  now  at  1  d.  per  mUe  to  Carusle, 
but  they  are  paying  the  duty. 

1578.  But  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  their 
passengers  if  they  could  extend  that  system, 
would  it  not? — Yes. 

Sir  Harcourt  Johnstone. 

1579.  Practically  the  effect  of  this  recent  judg- 
ment is  that,  where  railway  companies  have  a 
special  statute,  allowing  them  to  add  the  tax  to 
their  ordinary  third-class  fares,  you  receive  a  duty 
which  is  practically  levied  by  uie  powers  of  the 
statute  on  third-class  passengers ?— -Yes.  ' 

1580.  And  therefore  this  tax  is,  to  that  extent, 
a  detriment  to  third-dass  passengers,  is  it  not  ? — 
It  is. 

1581.  The  railway  companies  having  the  power 
0.91. 


Sir  Harcourt  Johnstone — continued. 
of  charging  it?— Yes,  in  the  case  of  the  five  SiekmaM. 
companies  that  have  that  power. 

1582.  And  therefore  it  is  not  an  unmixed  good  9 
to  the  travelling  public? — Certunly  not. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Spiahs. 

1583.  In  this  system,  which  is  adopted  by  the 
Caledonian  and  .Midland  Companies,  of  paying 
by  the  per-centage  system,  do  I  understand  aright 
that  it  18  not  necessary  for  their  trains  to  stop  at 
the  different  stations  to  obtain  the  exemption? — 
Yes,  it  is  28  percent,  of  the  third-class  passenger 
traffic  on  the  trains  approved  by  the  Boara  of 
Trade ;  the  time  tables  go  on  in  the  same  way,  but 
they  may  not  stop  ntall  the  intermediate  stations, 
but  they  may  stop  on  sections ;  I  endeavoured  to 
show  you  that,  practically,  it  was  almost  the  same 
as  the  mileage  ;  I  remember  that  at  the  time  of  the 
arrangement  with  the  Midland  Company,  Mr. 
Allport  pointed  out  to  Mr.  Mclvill  the  extreme 
difiiculty  that  he  would  have  in  running  out  his 
mileage  over  all  the  little  portions  of  line  where 
he  carries  third-class  passengers  all  day  aud  every 
day  all  the  year  at  a  penny  a  mile,  and  stopping 
at  all  the  stations. 

1584.  Then  the  law  is  applied  to  that  system 
as  to  others,  in  spite  of  this  per-centage  composi- 
tion ?— -All  those  arrangements  are  capable  of 
recall ;  they  are  not  irrevocable ;  the  circular 
letters  all  show  that  the  account  is  to  be  I'endered 
provisionally  until  further  notice. 

Mr.  Leighiott* 

1585.  Is  it  not  a  moot  point  among  railway 
companies  whether  they  can  charge  the  duty  in 
addition  to  a  penny  a  mile,  and  at  the  same  time 
get  the  exemption  ;  do  not  the  railway  companies 
maintain  that  they  have  a  right  bylaw  to  charge, 
in  addition  to  the  penny  a  mile,  the  duty,  and 
that  they  would  then  still  come  imder  the  ex- 
emption ? — I  never  heard  that  urged. 

1586.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  you  would  notallow 
it  ? — Certainly  not. 

1587.  In  the  suggestion  which  you  made  in 
regard  to  the  assessment  of  duty,  do  you  think 
that  the  advantage  is  on  the  side  of  taxing  the 
gross  receipts  as  i^ainst  the  net  receipts  ?—My 
scheme  did  not  apply  to  the  profits ;  1  spoke  of 
the  fares  only. 

1588.  But  gross  passenger  traffic,  I  presume, 
means  gross  receipts  from  passenger  traffic? — It 
does. 

1589.  Do  you  think  that  the  advantage  lies  in 
tiixing  the  gross  receipts  rather  than  the  net 

receipts  ? — Yes. 

1590.  Do  you  think  that  there  is  any  difficulty 
in  the  case  of  those  railways  which  gain  their 
gross  receipts  at  a  very  large  expense,  as  against 
those  railways  which  gain  their  receipts  at  a  com- 
paratively small  outlay  ? — That  difficulty  would 
come  up. 

1591.  But  you  do  not  think  that  that  outweighs 
the  advantages? — ^It  is  not  a  simplification. 

1592.  It  would  be  more  just,  I  presume  ? — 
Yes. 

1593.  But  you  think  the  difficulty  with  regard 
to  making  the  accounts  more  complicated  over- 
weighs  the  advantages  with  regard  to  the  abstract 
justice  of  the  thing?— Certainly. 

1594.  In  your  suggestion  yon  propose,  do  you 
not,  that  sJH  the  traISc  under  a  penny  per  mile 
should  be  exempt?— At  or  under  a  penny  per 
mile. 

P  1595.  That 
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Mr.  Mr.  LeigJdon — continued. 

Bkkmm.  1595,  That  is  to  induce  railway  o(mipanies  to 
g  May  1876.        cheap  trains  ? — It  is. 

1596.  Are  not  the  working  classes  now  the 
greatest  customers  of  the  railways? — They  are. 

1597.  The  third-class  traffic  has  developed 
more  than  any  other,  has  it  npt,  of  late  years  ? — 
It  has. 

1598.  Do  you  think  that  the  working  classes 
and  the  third-class  passengers  ought  to  have  ex- 
ceptional legislation  in  their  favour? — No. 

1599.  Then  why  do  you  propose  that  the 
railway  companies  should  have  the  exemption 
with  regard  to  carrying  them? — It  is  for  uni- 
formily. 

1600.  But  if  they  were  regarded  as  part  of 
tlie  public,  and  the  railway  duty  was  charged 
upon  the  whole  passenger  traffic  without  any 
exemption,  then  every  class  of  passengers  would 
be  treated  alike,  would  they  not? — Tney  would. 

1601.  In  the  proposal  that  you  make,  the 
third-class  passenger  would  have  an  exceptional 
advantage,  would  he  not? — Precisely. 

1602.  Then  it  comes  to  what  I  say ;  you  think 
that  the  third-class  passengers  ought  to  receive 
exceptional  advantages  at  the  hands  of  the 
Leipslatnre  ? — They  nave  hitherto. 

^  i603.  But  do  you  think  that  that  should  be  con- 
tinued ? — I  do. 

1604.  Why  do  you  think  so?— Upon  the 
abstract  principle  upon  which  the  exemption 
should  be  granted  upon  all  fares  at  or  under  1  d. 
a  mile. 

1605.  But  I  want  to  know  why  the  working 
classes  should  have  an  exceptional  advantage 
granted  to  them  by  the  Legislature  ?— But  I 
contend  that  it  would  not  extend  to  the  third- 
class  passengers  only. 

1606.  It  16  an  inducement  ior  the  companies  to 
run  cheap  trains ;  that  is  to  say,  for  the  poorer 
class  of  passengers  to  have  the  advantage  of  the 
line  ? — Tne  better  class  of  passengers  would  get 
it  in  the  second-class  fare  and  in  the  first-class 
fare. 

1607.  Only  in  cases  of  a  penny  per  mile  and 
under?— That  is  all. 

1608.  Do  you  think  that  there  is  any  reason 
why  those  who  cannot  afford  to  pay  Kigh-class 
fares  should  receive  any  exceptional  advantages 
from  the  Legislature  ? — T^e  previous  Acts  have 
^ways  pointed  to  the  conveyance  of  the  poorer 
class  of  passengers. 

1609.  I  know  they  have  ;  but  do  you  on 
principle  think  that  the  position  of  the  working 
classes  at  the  present  time  is  such  that  they  still 
require  to  be  exceptionally  favoured  ?— It  really 
comes  to  this ;  do  I  think  that  tiie  working  men 
should  be  taxed  ? 

1610.  It  is  an  exceptional  advantage  which 
you  propose  to  make ;  you  propose  that  all  other 
fares  should  be  taxed  hj  the  Legislature,  but 
that  the  penny  per  mile  Rire  should  not  be  taxed  ? 
— But  that  the  penny  per  mile  fare  does  not 
apply  to  the  working  men  only. 

1611.  Does  it  not  apply  to  them  chiefly  ? — No, 
X  contend  not ;  I  contend  that  if  there  were  no 
duty  to  pay,  it  would  be  an  inducement  to  rail- 
way companies  to  lower  their  second-class  fares. 

1612.  Then  it  would  be  the  second  and  third 
class  fares  that  you  think  diould  be  exceptioDally 
favoured  ?--I  do  not  think  that  there  should  be 
any  exception  ;  but  if  railway  companies  choose 
to  bring  the  firstn^lass  fare  down  to  1  d  a  mUe,  I 
say  then,  let  exemption  be  granted. 


Mr.  Leighton — continued. 

1613.  Then  it  comes  to  this:  that  yon  think 
that  the  Legislature  should  interfere  with  rul- 
ways  in  order  that  they  should  run  cheap  trains? 
— I  should  not  like  to  express  a  decided  opinion 
one  way  or  the  other ;  but  I  was  asked  by  the 
Honourable  Chairman  to  say  what  was  the  best 
substitute  that  could  be  given  in  place  of  the 
present  mode  of  levying  the  duty.  I  expressed 
the  opinion  that  the  exemption  from  duty  on  all 
fares  at  or  under  It/,  per  mile  would  be  a  just 
solution  of  the  difficulties,  and  I  contend  that  it 
would  be  a  premium  to  railway  companies  to 
issue  tickets,  whether  first,  second,  or  third  class, 
at  fares  less  than  1  d.  per  mile  under  exceptional 
circumstances,  and  under  those  circumstances 
exemption  from  the  duty  would  be  granted. 

1614.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  just  that  the 
Legislature  should  interfere  for  the  sake  of  in- 
ducing the  railway  companies  to  run  cheap  trains 
for  whatever  class  ?  — I  do. 

1615.  I  suppose  the  working  classes  would  use 
such  trains  more  than  any  one  else  ? — 1  am  not 
so  sure  of  that. 

1616.  We  have  been  told  by  one  of  the  former 
witnesses  that  the  railway  fares  were  governed 
by  competition,  and  not  by  exemption ;  do  you 
agree  in  tbat  opinion? — Under  certain  circunip 
stances  it  is  so. 

1617.  Then  in  those  cases  this  exemption 
would  not  have  effect,  would  it  ? — No. 

1618.  Another  suggestion  which  you  also 
thought  just,  was  also  tnat  a  fixed  sum  should  be 
assessed  on  the  railways,  say  700,000  /,,  and  that 
it  should  be  divided  amongst  them  ? — I  was  asked 
what  the  effect  of  that  would  be. 

1619.  And  you  thought  that  it  would  be  just, 
did  you  not?— If  the  700,000/.  was  fixed  as  the 
maximum  sum  to  be  assessed,  then  if  it  were 
furl^  divided  amongst  them  there  must  be  an 
equitable  arrangement. 

1620.  Would  you  think  that  n  fixed  sum  now 
would  be  a  proper  way  of  dealing  with  railways; 
would  it  not  int^ere  with  the  development  winch 
the  company  may  expect  from  the  rulway  dnW, 
supposing  that  it  continues  ? — ^The  revenue  would 
be  expecting  more  money  if  the  duty  was  kept 
on  in  the  present  mode.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that,  even  at  this  rate  of  740,000  /.  for  the  year 
1875,  under  favourable  circumstances  the  re- 
venue for  1876  may  be  760,000  /. 

1621.  By  a  filxed  sum,  do  you  mean  that  it 
should  be  a  fixed  sum  which  should  not  increase 
year  by  year? — I  was  asked  whether  a  fixed  sum 
could  be  named  as  an  equivalent,  as  I  understood 
the  questioii. 

1622.  It  could  be  named  as  an  equivalent  for 
one  year,  but  not  for  future  years  ? — No. 

1623.  Do  you  consider  that  the  goods  traffic 
is  upon  a  different  principle  from  the  passenger 
traffic,  and  should  not  be  taxed  ? — I  do. 

1624.  Do  you  conmder  that  there  are  any 
railway  companies  so  exceptionally  mtuat«d  that 
they  should  be  exceptionally  treated ;  such,  for 
instance,  as  the  metropolitan  lines? — That  was  in 
my  mind. 

1625.  Do  you  think  that  they  ought  to  be 
treated  upon  a  different  principle  from  other 
railway  oompaniee  ? — There  might  be  spe(»al 
legislation  for  urban  and  suburban  lines.  The 
thought  that  was  running  in  my  mind  with  re- 
gard to  that,  would  be  an  exemption  from  dnty 
upon  fares  up  to  and  including  1  s. 

1626.  What 
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Lord  Clavd  Hamilton, 

1626.  What  would  yoa  call  a  suburban  line ; 

how  would  you  classify  suburban  lines  ? — Clap- 
ham  Junction,  for  instance,  and  KensingtoB. 

1627.  Would  you  lay  down  some  arbitrary 
rule  as  to  what  was  not  :i  suburban  line  ? — X 
suppose  it  would  result  in  a  radius  from  a  cen- 
tral point.  That  may  be  applied  to  any  laive 
town. '  There  is  a  suburban  traffic  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Liverpool. 

1628.  Therefore,  you  would  not  apply  it  ex- 
clusively to  London  if  the  principle  was  sanctioned  ? 
— I  iJiink  it  would  be  hardly  fair. 

Mr.  Macdonald. 

1629.  You  stated,  did  you  not,  that  in  1868 
you  found  that  the  North  Eastern  Company  had 
not  been  paying  the  tax,  and  that  there  was  a 
debt  owing  of  50,000  /.  ? — Not  an  ascertunedsum, 
but  an  approximate  sum, 

1630.  Was  any  portion  of  that  sum  overpaid  ? 
— No. 

1631.  In  being  asked  the  question  why  the 
money  was  not  recovered,  that  the  decisions  of 
the  Court  of  Exchequer  yielded  you,  you  an- 
swered, did  you  not,  that  it  was  because  the 
difficulties  were  great? — The  difficulties  were 
not  great  after  the  decision  in  the  Court  of 
Exchequer;  the  difficulties  were  great  before.  ^ 

1632.  Were  there  any  greater  difficulties  with 
any  of  the  other  railways  than  there  were  with 
the  North  London  ?  — Yes,  the  difficulty  of 
ownership ;  it  was  a  question  of  degree. 

1633.  Ax&  the  Inland  Revenue  in  the  habit  of 
abandoning  claims  against  individuals  if  there 
are  difficulties  in  the  way  ? — Not  in  the  minor 
taxation  in  email  matters. 

Chairmant 

1634.  In  larger  matters,  with  regard  to  in- 
dividuals, do  they-  make  any  relaxation  ? — There 
is  a  lowering  of  the  fine,  if  I  may  use  the  ex- 
pression. A  fine  is  imposed  upon  a  maltster  for 
certain  things,  but  the  total  penalty  is  not  always 
inflicted. 

Mr.  Macdonald. 

1635.  That  is  not  the  point.  You  say  that  the 
difficulties  were  greater,  but  still  that  the  duty 
might  have  been  recovered ;  if  an  individual  owes 
the  Inland  Revenue  10,000/.,  are  you  in  the 
habit  of  abandoning  the  chdm,  because  of  diffi- 
culties in  getting  the  money? — Not  agMust  a 
single  individual. 

1636.  Then '  you  treat  these  wealthy  corpora- 
tions on  entirely  different  principles  from  those 
on  which  you  treat  single  mdividuaU  ? — Only  in 
consequence  of  the  insuperable  difficulties  that 
{vesent  themselves. 

1637.  But  you  have  admitted  already  that 
there  were  no  further  difficulties  than  that  of  the 
North  London? — It  must  have  taken  years  to 
have  filed  the  infornuition ;  it  would  not  have  been 
heard  now. 

1638.  Is  it  not  the  duty  of  the  Inland  Revenue 
to  collect  taxes  ? — It  is. 

1639.  Have  they  any  other  function  to  per- 
form?— None. 

164.0.  Then  they  are  not  committing  a  dere- 
liction of  their  duty  if  tiiey  do  not  collect  them? 
— ^I  shoidd  not  like  to  expre.8s  an  opinion. 

1641.  Do  the  railway  companies  make  a  return 
of  the  number  of  persons  that  they  carry  with 
&ee  tickets  and  &ee  passes  along  the  line  ? — No. 

1642.  Do  they  pay  anything  upon  those  that 
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they  carry  for  nothing  ? — No,  there  is  no  return   

made  of  them,  g  ji„  jg-g^ 

1643.  Therefore  they  take  no  money,  and  do 
not  pay  any  tax  upon  that  traffic? — Certainly 
not. 

1644.  You  say  that  the  North  Eastern  Com- 
pany always  paid  the  full  per-centage  for  engine 
hire,  and  that  it  also  paid  for  the  passengers  upon 
the  entire  sum  drawn  ? — Yes. 

1645.  How  many  railway  companies  did  the 
same  thing? — Not  many. 

1646.  Were  not  all  railway  companies  bound 
to  do  the  same  thing  ? — According  to  my  view 
of  the  law,  they  should  have  done  so. 

1647.  Can  you  tell  me  how  many  railways 
paid  in  this  form  ? — The  Great  Western  Com- 
pany have  never  paid  upon  engine  hire. 

1648.  Did  you  ever  make  a  claim  against  the 
Great  Western  Company  for  engine  hire  ? — Yes, 

1649.  Wh^  was  tne  claim  not  enforced  ?~It 
was  waived  like  a  great  many  others. 

1650.  Waived  by  whom? — By  the  Inland 
Revenue,  awaiting  a  decision.  These  points  were 
intended  to  be  tried. 

1651.  That  brings  me  to  another  question. 
You  said  that  you  dealt  with  the  railways  upon 
the  give-and-taKe  principle  ?^Yes,  in  the  settle- 
ments. 

1652.  Can  you  explain  to  me  what  the  give  - 
and-take  principle  ia  ? — The  railway  companies 
contended  that  there  were  a  great  number  of 
items  which  were  not  liable  to  duty,  and  at  the 
time  of  the  inspection  it  was  contended  that  they 
were  liable  to  duty.  For  instance,  take  the  case 
of  a  railway  that  had  not  paid  the  duty  for 
special  trains,  that  had  not  paid  for  third-class 
season  tickets,  that  had  not  paid  for  third-class 
workmen's  weekly  tickets,  that  had  not  paid  for 
third-class  return  tickets,  that  had  not  paid  for 
third-class  single  and  return  cheap  fast  tickets,  that 
had  not  paid  for  third-class  cheap  Sunday  tickets, 
that  had  not  paid  for  Saturday  to  Monday  tickets, 
and  a  variety  of  other  items ;  on  the  arrangement 
concluded  for  a  settiement  of  all  these  matters 
without  goin^  to  law.  special  trains,  engine  hire, 
would  be  paid  upon,  third-class  season  tickets 
would  be  paid  upon,  Sunday  tickets,  no  luggage 
allowed,  would  be  paid  upon,  third-class  Satur- 
day to  Monday  tickets  would  be  paid  upon, 
Sunday  return  third-class  excursion,  no  luggage 
allowed,  would  be  paid  upon,  third-class  return 
Mondays  and  Thursdays,  with  no  luggage 
allowed,  would  be  paid  upon,  and  various 
other  items ;  and  the  duty  has  been  paid  upon 
that  proportion,  the  supplementary  account 
having  been  rendered,  all  the  other  points  having 
been  waived  subject  to  a  decision  to  be  ^iven  in 
a  court  of  law.  When  I  speak  of  the  give-and- 
take  principle,  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  we 
should  never  go  back  and  ask  for  this  duty,  if  a 
case  had  been  brought  into  court  representing 
all  those  items. 

1653.  In  short,  you  took  it  in  the  form  in  which 
they  were  willing  to  give  you  it  ? — The  best  we 
could  get ;  the  best  figures  tliat  could  be  arrived 
at. 

1654.  So  that,  virtually,  by  the  process  which 
you  have  indicated^  the  railway  companies  col- 
lected the  money  according  to  their  own  views  ? 
— Those  are  only  exceptional  items,  but  the  gain 
to  the  revenue  since  tnat  date  has  been  that  as 
regards  all  the  controverted  items  on  which  they 
paid  the  duty,  they  have  continued  to  do  so. 

p  2  1655.  You 
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1655.  You  stated,  I  think,  that  you  made  your 
collections  on  distinct  orders  ? — I  am  not  a  re- 
ceiving officer,  or  a  charging  officer. 

1 656.  But  you  made  your  accounts  for  collection 
upon  distinct  orders  ? — I  made  my  report  as  to 
the  exact  condition  of  any  particular  line  as  to 
its  mode  of  rendering  the  duty ;  and  that  report 
goin^  before  the  Board,  and  from  them  to  the 
Solicitor  of  Inland  Revenue,  would  be  dealt  with 
by  an  express  order  of  the  board. 

1657.  So  that  there  was,  or  there  frequently 
has  been,  a  difference  in  the  collection  of  the 
sums  tJiat  you  found  should  have  been  paid  ? — 
Yes. 

1658.  With  which  railway  did  that  most  fre- 
quently occur,  or  is  there  any  railway  that  you 
could  specially  point  out? — I  would  take  any 
railway  that  the  honourable  Member  would 
select  for  an  example. 

1659.  Take  the  South  Eastern  Company  ?— 
Perhaps  it  would  be  more  convenient  for  me  to 
give  you  the  precise  history  of  the  inspection  of 
the  South  Eastern  ;  it  appears  that  the  first 
question  raised  with  the  South  Eastern  Railway 
Company  was  in  December  1871,  when  there  was 
a  report  to  the  Board  on  Christjnas  holiday  ar- 
rangements ;  it  was  conffldered  that  in  the  case 
of  the  extension  of  time  for  which  return  tickets 
were  available  during  the  Christmas  holidays,  the 
money  derived  from  those  fares  would  be  liable 
to  duty  as  they  were  season  tickets  for  a  short 
period ;  it  was  never  pressed,  and  never  carried 
to  a  conclusion. 

1660.  What  was  the  sum  of  money  that  yon 
estimated  ? — ^There  was  no  ascertained  sum  of 
money  in  that  case :  the  next  matter  was  a  cleri- 
cal error  in  the-  Clearing  House  account ;  that 
was  so  palpable  that  the  amount  of  the  clerical 
error  was  7,433     6  <.  3      and  the  duty  at  five 
per  cent,  was  paid;  there  were  a  good  many  of 
those   clerical  errors,  and  they   were  always 
punctually  and  immediately  paid  up  ;  when  an 
error  was  one  of  omission,  it  was  immediately 
atoned  for.     Then  there  were  some  trains  not 
running  six  days  in  the  week,  and  the  26th  &  27th 
Vict,  c.  33,  s.  44,  which  you  have  heard  quoted  be- 
fore, distinctly  states  that  the  exemption  from  duty 
should  not  be  granted  to  any  train  not  running: 
six  days  in  the  week  ;  a  great  number  of  such 
trains  existed  on  the  South  Eastern  Railway,  of 
which  the  traffic  amounted  to  2,702  /.  18  «.  6  d., 
and  the  duty,  135  /.  2  s.  10  rf.,  was  promptly  paid. 
There  then  came  a  total  clain  against  this  com- 
pa\iy,  under  10  items;  I  have  not  got  the  exact 
particulars  here,  but  I  have  the  amount ;  the 
total  amount  of  the  traffic  was  97,091  /.  13.'.  7rf., 
and  the  duty  on  that  would  be  4,854     lis.  8d, 
A  great  deiu  of  correspondence  and  many  inter- 
views took  place  in  connection  with  this  matter, 
and  three  of  the  principal  participators  in  the 
negotiations  passed  away ;    Mr.   Eborall,  the 
respected  general  manager,  Mr.  Caims,  the  soli- 
citor to  the  company,  and  Mr.  Dwelly,  my  able 
colleague,  and  the  chief  clerk  of  Mr.  Melvill. 
The  result  was,  that  of  that  97.091  /.  13  #.  7  rf., 
the  itema  consented  to  be  waived  conditionally 
amounted  to  75,451  /.  8  ^ .  6  d.;  the  items  em- 
braced in  a  supplementary  account  then  rendered 
by  the  companr  amounted  to  21,637  /.  6  s.  1  rf., 
upon  which  duty  was  paid  to  the  amount  of 
1,081  L  17  s.  3  d. ;  the  company  then  undertook 
that  their  t^me  tables  sliouUl  be  brought  into 
conformity  with  the  views  entertained  by  the 
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Inhind  Revenue,  and  up  to  that  period  all  diffi. 
culty  was  at  an  end. 

1661.  That  was  rebating  a  sum  of  how  much? 
— Three  thousand  three  hundred  and  seven^. 
one  pounds. 

1662.  Is  that  the  last  item  I  think  that  I 
told  you  that  the  amounts  previously  paid  were 
337/.  ]3«.  Ad.^  125  £  2<.  10</.,*  and 
1,08U.  17  f.  Zd.  The  total  duty  recovered  was 
1,588/.  13*.  5rf. 

1663.  You  told  us  that  you  took  the  month  of 
November  as  the  basis  upon  which  to  found  the 
account  as  to  the  traflio  of  the  three  precediag 
months  ? — Yes. 

1664.  Was  it  you  that  took  that  basis,  or  was 
it  the  basis  offered  to  you  ? — October  was  first 
named,  but  the  general  managers  of  several  very 
large  lines  came  to  Somerset  House  and  pointed 
out  the  impossibility  of  fitting  the  accounts  at 
tliat  time,  or  rather  oringing  the  accounts  to  bear 
upon  it,  and  it  was  put  otf  until  November. 

1665.  Do  you  tbipk,  as  having  perfect  know- 
ledge of  those  accounts,  that  November  was  a 
proper  mouth  to  take? — I  have  explained  that 
coniiidering  that  each  company  had  not  only  to 
pay  for  itself  but  for  the  traffic  which  it  had 
lifted  for  other  companies  during  the  four  months 
of  July,  August,  September,and  October,  Novem- 
ber was  a  fair  and  average  month  (I  do  not  mean 
to  eay  that  it  was  pressing  upon  the  companies) 
to  take ;  because  they  had  to  alter  the  whole  of 
their  classification  to  tit  those  arrangements,  and 
it  could  not  be  done  at  the  moment.  While  the 
negotiations  were  going  on,  July,  August,  and 
September  had  passed,  and  the  Clearing  House 
had  been  allocating  the  different  items  of  traffic 
to  each  railway ;  and,  therefore,  it  would  have 
been  a  superhuman  work  for  any  person  to  have 
gone  and  shifted  all  tliose  responsibilities  back 
upon  the  several  companies  which  had  to  pay  the 
money. 

1666.  You  mentioned,  did  you  not,  that  the 
London  and  North  Western  Company  had  power 
to  increase  the  rates  over  the  1  d.  per  mile,  or  to 
take  the  passenger  duty  from  the  passengers?— 
Yes. 

1667.  You  said  that  you  thought  that  they  had 
taken  it  at  the  rate  of  50  per  cent,  in  some  in- 
stances ? — Yes,  I  believe  they  have. 

1668.  Have  they  not  taken  in  some  instances 
100  per  cent,  as  passenger  duty? — 'itey  have. 
Perhaps  it  would  be  desirable  for  me  to  explain 
to  you  how  I  know  that  such  is  the  case. 

1669.  I  wish  for  that  explanation? — There 
was  a  formal  complaint  lodged  from  the  city  of 
Manchester  as  to  an  increase  of  the  fares  upon 
the  London  and  North  Western  system  as  con- 
nected with  the  cit^  of  Manchester.  It  seeme(^ 
rather  a  difficult  thmg  to  understand  at  first,  but 
it  was  found  that  the  ordinary  Parliamentary  fare 
from  Manchester  to  Ordsall-lane  would  be  1  d., 
and  that  before  the  alteration  there  were  a  great 
many  trains  at  that  rate  during  the  whole  of  the 
day ;  but  that  after  the  alteration  which  took 
jilacc  in  the  mode  of  arranging  their  trains  in 
January  1875,  there  was  only  one  train  each  way 
daily  between  Manchester  and  Ordsall-lane  by 
which  the  mssengera  could  travel  at  1  a  mile, 
the  whole  distance  being  under  a  mile ;  and  for 
the  rest  of  the  day  it  is  2  d. 

1G70.  So  that  they  take  the  full  extent  of  the 
money  for  the  tax  from  the  passenger  ? — A  penny 
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woald  represent  a  good  deal  more  than  6  per 
cent,  upon  a  penny. 

1671.  Have  you  any  idea  whether  any 
odier  railway  companies  followed  the  same 
course? — Yes,  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  five 
other  companies  that  had  the  power  to  do  so,  did 
it. 

1672.  What  are  those  five  companies? — I  am 
not  quite  sure  whether  I  am  correct,  but  I  think 
they  are  the  London  and  North  Western  Com- 
pany, the  Great  Western  Company,  the  Great 
J^orthern  Company,  and  the  London,  Brighton, 
and  South  Coast  Company.  The  South  Eastern 
Company  have  not  the  power,  and  it  is  a  moot 
point  whether  the  Lonaon,  Brighton,  and  South 
Coast  Company  have  the  power  to  charge  it  over 
the  whole  of  their  system.  That  was  pointed 
out,  I  think,  to  this  Coramittee  hj  Mr.  MelviU. 

1673.  Have  you  any  idea  if  the  London, 
Brighton,  and  South  Coast  Company  has  not,  in 
some  instances,  charged  more  than  100  per  cent.? 
—I  could  not  say. 

1674.  Do  you  know  any  other  of  the  five  com- 
panies that  have  cbarged  more  than  100  per  cent.  ? 
—No. 

1675.  You  were  asked  the  question,  if  there 
was  any  reaBon  why  the  working  class  railway 
fares  should  be  cheaper  than  the  others  or  should 
have  exceptions ;  I  suppose  that  anyone  can  go 
into  the  lowest  priced  carriages  if  they  think  fit  ? 
— Certainly. 

1676.  IJiere  is  no  hindrance,  is  there  ? — Not 
at  all. 

1677.  It  is  a  matter  of  choice ;  and  if  those  who 
have  hitherto  travelled  at  the  high  rate  choose  to 
travel  at  tlie  cheap  rate,  they  have  the  same  faci- 
lities, have  they  not,  as  those  who  choose  to  con- 
tinue to  travel  at  the  cheap  rate  ? — Yes ;  you  may 
see  a  nobleman  and  a  chminey  sweep  enter  the 
same  carriage,  if  the  nobleman  is  so  inclined. 

1678.  Is  it  your  opinion,  you  have  very  great 
knowledge  upon  these  subjects,  that  the  passenger 
duty  has  in  any  ytKj  hindered  the  development 
of  railways? — No,  I  think  not;  I  do  not  think 
that  the  passenger  duty  would  hinder  the  de- 
velopment of  a  railway. 

Chainnatt. 

1679.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  development 
of  railways  ? — The  increase  of  railwavs ;  I  do  not 
tiiink  that  a  projected  railway  would  be  nipped 
in  the  bud  by  a  duty  of  5  per  cent,  levied  upon 
its  passenger  traffic 

Mr.  Macdonald, 

1680.  It  has  been  stated  here,  with  consideiv 
able  authority,  that  the  working  of  the  existing 
Act  is  in  effect  to  promote  false  declarations  and 
the  making  of  evasive  payments ;  is  that  your 
experience  ?—  No,  certainly  not ;  I  think  that  in 
justice  to  the  allusion  which  has  been  made  to 
mv  name  in  Mr.  Forbes'  evidence,  1  may  be 
allowed  to  say  a  few  words.  I  do  not  think  that 
Mr.  Forbes  intended  his  words  to  convey  the 
impression  that  is  conceived  here ;  at  Question 
138,  Mr.  Forbes  said  that  1  waded  through  a 
mass  of  figures  of  a  particular  period,  but  that  I 
was  obliged  to  take  a  greal  deal  upon  trust ;  now 
I  demur  to  that  altogether. 

1681.  You  take  nothing  upon  trust  ? — I  should 
take  nothing  upon  trust.  I  will  explain  to  the 
Committee  bow  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  take 
anything  upon  trust 
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1682.  I  am  anxious  that  you  should  state  that 

clearly  ? — I  have  the  power  to  go  to  the  books  g  May  1876. 
from  the  very  moment  when  the  passenger  pays 
his  money  at  the  wicket  until  it  reaches  the 
coffers  of  the  company ;  and  through  all  those 
gradations  it  is  impossible  that  I  should  not  see 
wbere  there  was  a  misappropriation  of  the  fares ; 
the  coaching  traffic  book,  which  I  have  not  had 
an  opportunity  of  fully  explaining  in  my  evidence 
in  chief,  and  which  is  kept  under  the  supervision 
and  by  the  direction  of  the  Honourable  Commis- 
doners  of  Inland  Bevenue,  should  be  framed 
in  the  following  manner:  It  should  open  to 
represent  the  traffic  for  one  month,  and  down  the 
side  should  be  placed  the  names  of  all  the  stations 
connected  with  that  railway;  then  a  tabulated 
statement  follows  of  the  number  of  passeugers 
carried  by  each  particular  class,  and  the  amount 
taken  for  those  passengers,  with  a  broarl  circum- 
flex showing  the  portion  liable  to  duty,  and  tihe 
column  at  the  extreme  right  should  show  the 
traffic  which  is  exempt  from  duty  ;  of  course  the 
ordinary  traffic  from  a  station  to  any  point  would 
fall  naturally  into  the  exempt  column  'if  it  con- 
sisted of  fares  derived  from  passengers  carried  at 
less  than  a  penny  per  mile ;  there  may  be  at  the 
end  a  variety  of  traffic  of  one  sort  and  another, 
which  ha-*  to  be  added,  such  as,  for  instance,  sol- 
diers, police,  and  sailors,  which  are  not  shown  in 
the  orainary  passenger  traffic,  but  which  are  put  in 
under  an  order,  soldiers  travelling  by  order  of  the 
War  Office,  and  sailors  by  order  ot* the  Admiralty; 
and  it  is  particularly  provided  by  Treasury  Minute 
that  they  should  be  exempt ;  therefore  if  I  felt  any 
doubt  in  my  own  mind  as  to  the  accuracy  of  the 
returns  that  have  been  made,  I  should  not  be 
satisfied  with  the  bare  figures  which  appeared  in 
the  coaching  abstract,  but  I  c  ould  go  ana  see,  and 
I  have  gone  through  (and  that  is  what  Mr. 
Forbes  means  b^  my  going  through  masses  of 
figures)  the  station  abstracts,  and  conipare  the 
entries  from  them  with  the  coaching  traffic  book, 
which  brings  the  traffic  for  the  month  up  to  the 
duty  or  exempt  point. 

1683.  There  is  one  point  upon  which  I  want 
some  information.  It  was  stated  by  Mr.  Melvill 
that  in  1872  a  sum  of  4,500  /.  was  due  by  the 
South  Eastern  Companv,  and  that  1,081  /,  was 
paid  ;  will  you  explam  that  ? — That  is  the  matter 
which  I  have  just  explained  to  you. 

1684.  After  the  Inland  Revenue  had  in  their 
possession  the  sum  of  money,  they  rebated  back 
900  /.  to  the  South  Eastern  Company,  did  they 
not  ? — This  is  the  rebate  of  900  /.  to  which  Mr. 
Melvill  referred,  and  I  think  he  gave  you  his 
reasons  for  so  doing. 

1685.  The  reason  why  I  am  asking  you  the 
question  is,  because  there  was  some  difficulty  in 
Sir  William  Stephenson's  mind  in  respect  to  that 
item  ;  it  is  quite  correct  that  900 1,  was  rebated 
to  the  South  Eastern  Company,  is  it? — It  is. 

1686.  We  heard  in  former  evidence  that 
there  was  litigatjon  started  i^inst  the  Metro- 
politan, and  the  Metropolitan  District  Kail- 
way  Companies,  but  that  that  litigation  was 
withdrawn ;  can  you  tell  us  anything  of  the 
reasons  or  conditions  of  the  withdrawal  of 
that  litigation  ? — There  is  my  report  which  was 
made  to  the  Board  on  the  4th  of  May  1871, 
on  the  inspection  of  the  books  and  accoimts 
of  the  Metropolitan  Hallway  Company,  showing 
that  in  consequence  of  differential  fares,  that  is  to 
say,  the  company  not  charging  the  uniform  rate 
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of  Id.  a  mile  to  and  between  all  stations,  the 
whole  of  the  traffic  became  liable  to  duty  ;  and 
it  would  probably  save  considerable  time  to  the 
Committee  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  bracket  the 
Metropolitan  District  Company  with  the  Metro- 
politan Company,  for  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
two  cases  nm  concurrently,  fuid  therefore  any  nus- 
apprehenuon  which  exists  as  to  the  state  of  the  ac- 
counts of  these  companies  had  better  now,  I  think, 
be  cleared  away.  After  this  report  as  to  the  differ- 
ential fares,  1  eee  that  I  prepared  a  map  for  the 
use  of  counsel.  A  considerable  time  was  spent 
in  getting  out  the  fares  and  distances.  Finally, 
this  case  found  its  way  by  informatjon  into  the 
Court  of  Exchequer,  and  in  due  time  would  have 
been  heard.  Then  there  came  a  settlement  of 
the  niatter,  a  withdrawal  of  the  action,  and  a 
payment  by  the  Company  of  250  and  a  lower- 
ing of  the  fares  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
Board  of  Inland  Revenue. 

1687.  Then  the  company  paid  250/,,  and 
lowered  the  fares  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
Board  of  Inland  Revenue ;  was  that  the  ground 
of  the  withdrawal? — That  was  the  ground  of  the 
withdrawal,  and  the  same  with  the  Metropolitan 
District  Company ;  another  sum  of  250  /.  was 
paid,  and  the  fares  were  lowered. 

Mr.  WLagan. 

1688.  You  suggested  as  a  substitution  for  the 
present  mode,  that  you  would  give  the  exemption 
wherever  the  charge  -was  at  or  under  1  d.  per 
mile,  whether  the  trains  stopped  at  every  station 
or  not  ? — Yes. 

1689.  And  that  was  to  apply  to  every  class, 
first,  second,  and  third  ? — Yes,  it  does  apply 
under  the  judgment  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer ; 
it  is  not  confined  to  one  class. 

1690.  I  presume  that  your  great  object  in  mak- 
ing that  suggestion,  is  to  have  as  many  cheap 
trains  as  possible,  is  it  not? — It  is. 

1691.  Not  for  the  accommodation  of  any  par- 
ticular class,  but  for  the  accommodatiou  of  classes 
in  general? — Certainly. 

1692.  And  although  the  poorer  classes  or  the 
working  classes  maybe  the  nrst  to  be  conudered, 
and  the  classes  most  directly  affected,  ultimately, 
it  will  affect  the  higher  classes  in  this  respect.  I 
daresay  that  you  are  aware  that  workmen's 
houses  are  now  bein^  very  much  built  out  of 
latge  towns,  and  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
have  as  many  cheap  trains  as  possible,  that  the 
workmen  may  get  to  their  work  from  their  houses 
and  back  again  ? — It  is. 

1693.  By  having  those  houses,  the  sanitary 
condition  of  the  country  is  improved,  and  the 
higher  classes  are  benefited,  are  they  not  ? — It  is 
BO.  There  is  one  point  which  the  Honourable 
Member  will  perhaps  allow  me  to  refer  to,  viz., 
the  extreme  hardship  that  I  consider  that  the 
railway  companies  labour  under  in  having  to  pay 
duty  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Aberdeen  and 
many  other  places  for  the  trains  for  factory  hands, 
which  are  special  trains  going  out  in  the  morning 
and  coming  back  at  niffht ;  and  the  same  argu- 
ment is  applicable  to  alarge  section  of  the  com- 
munity with  which  I  have  no  doubt  the  Honour- 
able Member  for  Stafford  is  familiar,  the  miners. 
l%ose  are  cases  in  which  they  go  to  their  work 
in  the  morning  and  are  brought  back  in  the 
evening,  and  in  consequence  of  the  interpretation 
which  wo  are  forced  to  put  upon  the  Chei^t 
Trains  Act,  the  Inland  Bevenue  officer  cannot 


Mr.  M^Lagan* — continued. 

have  any  sentimentaUsm  about  him ;  he  is  obliged 
to  collect  the  duty  according  to  the  Act,  and 
therefore  they  do  not  get  exemption  at  present 
for  those  trains, 

1694.  But  according  to  the  plan  which  is  pro- 
posed by  you,  they  would  get  exemption? — 
They  would  get  exemption,  and  there  being  a 
simplification  of  the  accounts,  there  would  be  a 

freat  saving  of  the  Clearing  House  expenses, 
'he  Clearing  House  expenses  must  be  lowered, 
because  instead  of  having  to  sift  the  traffic  for 
duty  and  exemption,  the  railway  companies  hav- 
ing once  furnished  the  Clearing  House  with  a 
schedule  of  fares  which  were  under  1  d,  per  mile, 
they  would  be  classified  and  arranged,  and  could 
be  further  classified  by  virtue  of  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment in  the  half-yearly  returns  made  to  the  share- 
holders,  which  are  the  best  figures  which  the  com- 
panies can  possibly  produce.  I  should  be  quite 
clear  in  my  own  mind  that  the  revenue  would  get 
the  largest  figures  out  of  the  half  yearly  return, 
because,  as  I  have  already  stated,  it  is  the  best 
figure  that  could  be  placed  before  the  public. 

1695.  A  question  was  put,  I  think,  by  the 
Honourable  Member  for  the  Tower  Hamlets  to 
a  former  witness  on  the  supposition  that  you  were 
to  abolish  the  present  system  of  paying  5  per 
cent,  upon  your  traffic,  and  that  you  were  to  fix 
the  sum  paid  by  all  the  railway  companies  at  the 
present  time,  and  make  it  a  tax  upon  the  rail- 
ways without  increasing  that  tax  in  future; 
what  would  you  say  to  such  a  scheme  as  that, 
allowing  1  he  traffic  to  be  developed  without  pay- 
ing a  percentage  upon  it,  but  paying  the  duty 
that  is  paid  at  the  present  time?— That  is  a  very- 
fair  proposition. 

1696.  As  an  official,  you  would  see  no  objec- 
tion to  that  ? — If  the  Le^slature  sanctions  a  fixed 
'sum,  I  should  see  no  objection  to  it,  the  sum 
paid  at  present  being  slightly  raised,  to  account 
for  any  little  inadequacy  that  now  exists  in  the 
mode  of  payment,  or  the  peculiar  position  in 
which  we  are  placed. 

1697.  That  would  do  away  with  questionsthat 
have  been  raised  with  regaid  to  the  vexatious- 
nesB  of  the  tax,  and  keeping  the  accounts  and 
other  things,  would  it  not? — Yes. 

1698.  And  it  would  simplify  matters  generally  ? 
— It  would. 

1699.  Do  you  see  any  reason  why  the  tax 
should  not  be  abolished  altogether? — If  the  duty 
was  taken  off  the  railway  passenger,  it  must  be 
put  on  to  the  shoulders  of  somebody  else. 

1700.  There  is  a  certain  sum  collected  now  in 
that  way,  and  if  you  abolish  that,  you  would  re- 
quire to  Golleot  it  either  by  an  additional  penny 
upon  the  income  tax,  or  in  some  other  way  ? — 
It  has  often  been  suggested  to  me  by  gentlemen 
connected  with  railway  accounts,  although  they 
were  pleading  for  a  total  repeal  of  the  duty,  that 
they  supposed  that  they  individually  should  have 
to  pay  a  penny  in  the  £.  more. 

1701.  In  the  plan  which  you  suggested,  about 
the  exemption  heing  applicable  to  fares  at  or 
under  \d,  per  mile,  what  wbuld  you  do  with  the 
fraction  of  a  mile? — That  is  under  the  Farthings 
Act,  21  &  22  "Vict. ;  Mr.  Forbes  dealt  at  great 
length  with  the  hardships  connected  with  the 
FartJiings  Act.  The  difficulty  is  this:  that 
you  must  run  40  chains  over  the  mile  before 
can  get  \\d.  fare,  and  then  you  must  run  two 
miles  before  you  can  get  2d.  It  appears  to  me 
that  he  wanted  the  standard  somewhat  lowered, 
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and  that  sometbing  over  a  mile  should  be  charged 
\\d.y  so  that  he  could  get  his  \\d,  without  run- 
ning the  enlire  mile-and-a-half.  As  the  law 
stands  at  present,  to  the  first  station  out,  whether 
it  is  10  chains  or  70  chains,  the  company  are 
empowered  to  charge  1  d. ;  but  they  cannot 
aggregate  it  on  to  the  length  ;  that  is  to  eay,that 
if  nie  next  station  is  one  mile  39  chains  oft,  they 
can  only  charge  1  //.  to  the  next  station.  That  is 
the  extreme  difficulty  under  which  the  two 
metropolitan  lines  are  labouring  at  the  present 
moment. 

1702.  What  would  you  suggest  to  get  them 
out  of  that  difficulty  ? — They  should  be  allowed  to 
chaise  for  a  lower  fraction  of  a  mile  than  they 
are  allowed  to  charge  for  at  the  present  moment. 

1703.  If  the  distance  travelled  were  anything 
up  to  a  mile-and-a-half  and  over  a  mile,  you 
would  allow  them  to  charge  l^rf. ;  and  for  any- 
thing over  a  mile-and-a-half  and  under  two  miles 
you  would  allow  them  to  charge  2  d.  ? — Yes, 
that  would  be  a  solution  of  the  difficulty ;  but  I 
would  not  allow  them  to  aggregate  it  on  to  the 
long  fares.  A  great  many  of  the  railway  com- 
panies have  power  by  their  local  Acts  to  charge 
as  for  three  miles ;  that  was  the  case  with  the 
North  Eastern  Company  at  the  High  Level 
Bridge,  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne ;  but  when  we 
pointed  out  that  by  doing  bo  they  vitiated  the 
whole  of  their  cheap  train  airangemente,  the 
fare  was  at  once  lowered  to  1  rf.,  and  there  has 
been  a  clear  gain  to  the  public  by  that  fact,  that 
whereas  they  had  3  d.  to  pay  to  get  to  Gatefe- 
head  by  the  North  Eastern  Railway,  they  only  pay 
a  1  rf.  now,  and  the  whole  of  the  hou6.  Jide  cheap 
train  trafficof  the  North  Eastern  Company  becomes 
TaHd.  It  was  a  great  question  whether  if  legal 
proceedings  had  been  taken,  it  was  not  possible, 
under  the  powers  vested  in  the  Board  of  Inland 
Revenue,  to  have  taxed  the  whole  of  the  receipts 
of  the  North  Eastern  Company  without  reference 
to  the  Board  of  Trade,  or  anything  else,  for  the 
violation  in  charging  3  d.  under  their  local  Act, 
in  contrariety  to  the  public  statute. 

Chairman, 

1704.  Was  it  to  charge  3  d.  for  the  mile,  or  to 
charge  it  as  for  three  miles  ? — To  charge  it  as  for 
three  miles. 

1705.  You  have  been  asked  with  regard  to  a 
suggestion  that  a  sum  should  be  fixed  for  all  the 
railways  in  England  to  raise  amongst  themselves 
to  go  into  the  revenue  (merely  by  way  of  illus- 
tration, say  500,000  /.  per  annum) ;  have  you  any 
data  or  any  means  of  information  from  which 
you  could  form  an  estimate  as  to  what,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years,  might  be  the  probable  in- 
crease, applying  the  law  as  now  laid  down  strictly, 
to  the  railway  companies  ? — No,  I  could  not  give 
that  off-hand. 

1706.  I  do  not  imagine  that  you  could  give  it 
off-hand ;  but  have  you  any  data  or  means  of  in- 
formation that  would  enable  you  to  give  an 
approximate  estimate  as  to  what,  say  in  the  next 
5  or  10  or  15  years,  will  be  the  probable 
demand  made  upon  the  railway  companies  if  this 
law  as  it  now  stands  is  carried  out  in  its  strict- 
ness ? — I  have  no  doubt  that  I  could  do  so. 

1707.  I  do  not  know  that  you  could  assume 
that  the  growth  of  railway  traffic  in  the  next 
5  or  10  years  will  be  what  it  has  been  in  the 
last  5  or  10  years? — In  the  next  decennial 
period,  I  should  think  that  the  rate  of  progressive 
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increase  will  not  be  so  great  as  in  the  last;  I 
think  that  there  is  less  development  of  railways 
at  this  moment 

1708.  There  is  the  increase  of  population  to 
be  considered,  and  there  is  the  habit  of  locomo- 
tion to  be  conndered  ;  taking  those  two  ele- 
ments, do  you  think  that  you  could  safelj  rely 
upon  the  last  five  or  ten  years  as  a  guide  to 
wnat  the  next  five  or  ten  years  will  bring  forth  ? 
— I  think  so. 

1709.  I  will  not  venture  to  surest  to  you 
how  you  are  to  make  it  out ;  but  if  you  can 
give  us  any  information,  in  which  you  have  con- 
fidence, and  with  which  you  can  supply  us,  I 
think  we  should  be  glad  if  you  would  let  us 
have  it ;  we  know  that  now  the  duty  is  about 
700,000/. ;  what,  in  your  judgment,  would  be 
the  probable  increase  during  the  next  five  or  ten 
years  which,  by  a  strict  application  of  the  law, 
as  recently  decided  (not  by  arrangement  or  com- 
promise), might  be  expected  from  the  railway' 
companies  ? — I  will  endeavour  to  form  an  esti- 
mate of  that 

Mr.  Macdonali. 

1710.  You  stated  that  you  had  arrived  at  a 
difierent  conclusion  from  that  of  Mr.  Melvill  ^ 
your  opinion  as  to  the  amount  of  arrears  is  that 
it  is  under  three  millions  ? — Yea. 

1711.  That  is  your  deliberate  conviction? — 
It  apjtears  to  me  to  be  a  very  simple  arithmetical 
calculation.  If  eight  years  gives  700,000  what 
will  30  years  give  ?  The  concluraon  that  I  have 
arrived  at  is,  2,625,000/. 

Chairman. 

1712.  But  there  is  a  fallacy  in  your  calcula- 
tion, I  think  ? — The  companies  in  the  earlier 
period  were  within  the  law.  I  have  clearly 
proved  that  the  London  and  North  Western 
Company  in  1866  had  only  one  trfun  each  way 
daily  upon  which  they  claimed  exemption. 

Mr.  Leighton. 

1713.  But  then  the  railways  were  not  so  much 
developed ;  and  you  take  the  sum  which  they 
ought  to  pay  at  700,000/.,  and  you  take  that  as 
the  sum  which  they  ought  to  have  paid  20  years 
ago  ? — Then  this  sum  w  700,000/.  is  too  large  ; 
and  that  clearly  proves  that  5,000,000/,  must  be 
still  too  much. 

1714.  It  shows  that  your  calculation  is  wrong 
if  the  railways  were  not  developed  to  anything 
like  the  same  extent  20  years  ago  ? — I  think  that 
Sir  William  Stephenson  told  you  in  his  evidence, 
that  the  total  exemption  that  could  be  arrived  at 
hj  all  the  figures  that  could  be  got  together  only 
gives  6,000,000  /. ;  and  I  contend  that  the  exemp- 
tion figures  that  we  have  been  dealing  with  have 
been  swollen  by  a  mode  of  treatment  which, 
perhaps,  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  ex- 
plaining. The  No.  4  account  not  only  contains  the 
sums  lifted  by  the  individual  railway  company  at 
its  own  stations,  but  it  also  contains  the  sums  of 
money  that  other  companies  have  lifted  for  that 
company,  and  paid  over  to  them  as  exempt  There- 
fore the  140,000  /.  shown  in  this  month  of  the 
London  and  North  Western  Company's  returns 
may  represent  traffic  which  belonged  to  another 
line.  1  do  not  say  that  they  have  not  treated  it 
properly  here,  but  I  have  found  cases  where  the 
exemption  has  been  unduly  enlarged  by  the 
treatment  of  those  figures. 

P4  1715.  Without 
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niekmatu  j^jg  Without  wishing  to  convey  in  the 
Q^MAJ^%^G.  smallest  degree  that  you  are  wrong  with  regard 
to  TOur  three  millions,  all  that  the  Committee 
wish  to  call  your  attention  to  is  this ;  that  as 
regards  the  700,000  /.  it  would  be  onljr  three  years 
that  you  have  to  take  it  over? — Eight  years  is 
the  time  to  which  the  return  whicn  has  been 
presented  to  this  Committee  appUes ;  that  is  to 
say,  from  1866  to  1874,  and  the  whole  period  is 
from  1844  to  1874. 

Mr.  Leighton. 

1716.  You  have  taken  the  position  of  railways 
firom  1844  as  being  the  same  as  it  was  from 
1860  ? — Tou  must  apply  an  abstract  principle  if 
you  spread  it  over  the  whole  period. 

Mr.  Bruce. 

1717.  I  think  you  told  me  that  you  had  really 
no  material  upon  which  to  go  as  to  the  value  of 
the  exemption,  or  as  to  the  proper  duty  during 


Mr.  Bruce — continued. 

the  earlier  period  ? — It  could  be  arrived  at,  but 
it  would  involve  considerable  labour.  I  will 
devote  the  lime  between  this  and  Friday  to 
looking  over  the  accounts,  and  then  getting  up 
some  of  the  time-tables  from  the  repository,  aud 
I  think  that  I  shall  be  able  to  show  you  that 
some  of  the  railways  that  have  been  debited  as 
owing  the  money  in  the  account  referred  to, 
did  not  in  the  earlier  years  owe  any  money 
at  all.  Many  companies  began  in  1873  to 
increase  the  exemptions  when  they  came  in 
connection  with  the  London  and  North  West- 
em  and  the  Great  Western  Companies,  who  pot 
third-class  carriages  on  to  all  trains,  and  they 
were  obliged  to  do  the  same.  A  train  corre- 
sponding with  a  Great  Western  train,  although 
it  did  not  stop  at  all  the  stations  of  the  little  line, 
if  Great  Western  passengers  came,  was  bound  to 
■  carry  them  on  even  if  it  was  only  a  first  and 
second  class  train,  and  the  whole  of  the  ticket  at 
tiie  Clearing  House  determined  whether  it  was 
liaUe  to  the  duty  or  exempt  from  the  duty. 


Mr.  Arthub  L.  Halibubton,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


Mr. 
HaUburton* 


Chairman. 


aiiourtan.  17  jg.  What  position  do  you  occupy  at  the 
War  Office  ? — I  am  Assistant  to  the  Director  of 
Supplies  and  Transports,  whose  branch  deals  with 
the  transport  of  the  army  all  over  the  world, 
and,  amongst  other  places,  on  the  railways  in 
England. 

1719.  In  that  capacity  you  have  had  to  deal,  I 
presume,  with  the  nulway  arrangements  and  the 
charges  for  the  transport  of  troops  ? — Yes. 

1720.  A  letter  has  been  sent  to  the  Committee 
by  the  Under  Secretary  for  War,  in  which  he 
states  that  he  wishes  the  Committee  to  take  some 
evidence  and  to  hear  the  views  of  his  department 
with  reference  to  the  passage  of  troops  in  the 
United  Kingdom  over  railways;  you  are,  I  be- 
lieve, prepared  to  give  the  Committee  evidence 
upon  that  subject  ? — Yes ;  I  think  you  have  also 
had  before  you  a  memorandum  from  Mr.  Clode, 
the  Solicitor  of  the  War  Office,  dated  20th  April 
1876,  which  states  the  War  Office  theory  of  the 
thing,  and  explains  how  far  we  have  a  right  to  cer- 
tain concessions  from  railway  companies  on  public 
grounds,  and  I  am  now  prepared  to  give  inior- 
mation  in  detail  as  to  where  we  think  we  pay 
too  much  now  for  what  we  get. 

1721.  What  is  the  ori^nal  Act  under  which 
you  come  ? — I  think  that  it  is  7  &  8  Vict. ;  it  was 
passed  in  1844.  The  charges  we  now  pay  were 
laid  down  then  as  not  to  exceed  such  and  such 
rates ;  no  machineiy  was  ever  invented  for  alter- 
ing those  rates,  uid  the  consequence  is  that  they 
have  remained  the  same  to  this  day,  while  the 
charges  to  the  general  public  have  been  reduced 
in  some  instances  more  than  50  per  cent. 

1722.  What  are  the  rates?— We  pay  2d.  a 
mile  for  an  officer's  ticket,  and  Id.  &  mile  for 
every  private. 

1723.  Are  those  charges  when  they  are  off 
duty  or  on  duty  ?—  On  duty  only. 

1724.  What  would  be  done  in  the  case  of  a 
soldier  going  on  furlough? — He  would  travel  as 
a  private  individual ;  but  the  railway  companies 
are  very  glad  to  get  him  &t  Id.  &  mile,  because 
as  a  rule  it  is  higher  than  their  ordinary  rate ; 
and  therefore  they  take  an  order  for  his  carriage 


Chairman — continued. 

from  the  paymaster  of  his  regiment,  and  they 
charge  it  at  the  Government  rate,  and  the  money 
is  paid  by  the  Government  and  recovered  from 
the  man. 

.  1725.  What  giun  is  that  to  the  railway  com- 
pany ? — Because  their  fares  are  very  often  below 
1  (f.  a  mile. 

1726.  But  supposing  that  they  are  above  1  d. 
a  mile,  what  then? — A  third-class  fare  is  gene- 
mlly  below  1  d.  mile,  so  that  the  company  never 
object  to  take  them,  and  they  do  take  them  at  the 
Government  rate. 

1727.  What  are  the  officers*  rates?— Their 
rates  are  2d.  a.  mile,  and  they  were  the  same  in 
1844.  In  1814,  I  find  that  the  rates  to  the 
public  were  about  3*34  rf.  for  a  first-class  ticket; 
that  was  the  average  rate,  and  1*31  d.  a  mile  for 
the  third  class.  At  that  time  we  paid  2  ef.  a  mile 
and  1  rf.  a  nile ;  2  cf.  a  mile  as  compared  to  3*34  d., 
and  Id  as  compared  to  1*31  Tho  ordinary 
first-class  fares  now,  instead  of  being  so  much 
above  ours  are  really  below  them,  and  we 
pay  more  instead  of  less  than  the  public. 
If  we  move  a  regiment  of  1,000  men  we 
pay  more  in  proportion  for  each  man  than 
any  one  man  would  pay  for  himself.  I  do 
not  think  there  is  much  controversy  between  us 
and  the  railway  companies  about  this;  in  fact, 
they  admitted  it  themselves  before  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee of  the  two  Houses  through  Mr.  Cawkwell, 
who  said  that  we  had  a  claim,  and  diat  they  would 
consider  the  clum  when  the  Government  consi- 
dered the  passenger  duty.  That  is  the  reason 
the  War  Office  wish  to  bring  the  matter  to  your 
notice,  in  order  that  it  may  not  be  overlooked. 

1728.  Knowing  that  the  railway  passei^er 
duty  was  being  now  conndered,  the  War  Office 
thought  that  it  was  the  time  to  alter  the  arrange- 
ment ? — ^Yes ;  we  wish  to  bring  to  notice  that 
there  is  a  small  set-ofiT,  a  mere  bagatelle,  of  course, 
compared  to  the  railway  passenger  duty. 

1729.  What  was  the  amount  which  was  paid 
last  year  tiiroughout  England  by  the  Government 
for  the  passage  of  troops  ? — I  should  think  that 
we  pay  about  150,000  /.  or  170,000 1  a  year. 

1730.  Does 
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1730.  Does  that  include  the  carriage  of  stores? 
— Yes,  that  includes  stores  and  troops ;  it  varies 
in  different  years,  according  to  the  movement  of 
the  troops. 

1731.  Do  you  mean  in  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land?—In  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  There  ia 
a  very  curious,  though  not  at  all  an  exceptional, 
instance  which  I  have  got  where  the  diiference  in 
rates  charged  to  Government  and  to  private  in- 
dividuals is  strikingly  manifested.  We  had, 
a  few  years  ago,  ecme  manoeuvres  at  Salisbury 
Plun,  and  there  were  some  Scotch  volunteers 
who  wanted  to  come  to  those  manoeuvres, 
and  they  made  a  special  agreement  with  the 
railway  company  to  bring  them  over  (I 
forget  whether  it  was  the  London  and  North 
Western  Company  or  the  Great  Northern  Com- 
pany; I  think  it  was  both)  at  'Z5d.  per  mile. 
If  we  bad  sent  regiments  of  the  same  strength 
it  would  have  cost  us  3,500  /.  more  for  that  ser^ 
i^ce  than  it  cost  the  volunteers,  who  came  as 
armed  men  with  their  kn^sacks  and  rides. 

1732.  Are  volunteers  exempt  when  going  to 
drill  ? — No,  not  by  Act  of  Parliament ;  but  the 
militia  are ;  they  are  regular  forces. 

Mr.  Samuda, 

1733.  Do  you  include  the  amount  paid  for  the 
transport  of  militia  in  the  170,000 Yes,  I 
think  there  is  about  35,0(X)  I.  or  40,000  /.  a  year 
spent  in  the  conTCyance  of  the  militia. 

Chairman. 

1734.  Willyou  state  what  is  the  case  on  the 
part  of  the  War  Office  ? — Our  case  is  tiiat  the 
adjustment  of  rates  which  took  place  in  1844, 
when  we  paid  more  than  one-third  less  than  the 
general  public,  is  quite  reversed  now,  and  that  we 
pay  more  than  the  general  public  and  that  we 
should  have  a  new  rate  which  would  re-establish 
the  proportion  of  1844.  The  way  in  which  we 
look  at  It  is,  that  railways  should  carry  passen- 
gers for  the  Government  at  some  rate  which  does 
not  entul  a  loss  upon  them ;  but  not  at  the  same 
rate  as  they  carry  the  public  at, 

1735.  It  would  be  a  concession  on  the  part  of 
the  railway  companies  now,  would  it  not,  if  they 
-  made  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  carriage  ? — I  do 
not  think  that  it  would,  because  the  Act  says, 
*'  at  rates  not  exceeding  a  certain  sum ;  "  but  we 
never  had  any  machinery  for  arriving  at  a  reduc- 
tion of  rate  ;  it  ought  to  have  been  a  sliding  scale, 
really,  and  should  nave  adjusted  itself  as  the  rates 
to  the  public  varied. 

1736.  As  the  law  stands  now,  it  would  be  a 
concesdon  on  the  part  of  the  railway  companies, 
would  it  not  ? — It  would  be  a  concession  in  the 
sense  that  they  would  take  less  money ;  but  we 
are  really  in  the  hands  of  the  railway  companies, 
and  they  refuse  to  us  concessions  long  since 
granted  to  the  public. 

1737.  And  they  like  to  exact  their  rights,  and 
they  charge  you  more  than  ordinary  passen- 
gers ? — Yes ;  and  thev  do  exact  their  rights,  or 
rather,  what  we  consider  to  be  a  wrong. 

1738.  'ilien,  if  any  alteration  is  made,  it  would 
be  a  concession  upon  their  part  ? — Yes ;  of  our 
rights,  as  we  understand  them. 

1739.  In  the  several  Private  Acts  which  have 
been  passed,  I  do  not  recollect  that  any  special 
clauses  have  ever  been  introduced  with  regard  to 
the  carriage  of  troops? — No ;  I  do  not  think  that 
since  1844  there  has  been  any  allusion  to  it 

0.91. 


Chairman — continued.  Mr. 

1740.  There  have  been  a  great  many  Railway 

Acts  passed  connected  with  military  districts ;  for  «  -j^gj  jg-g, 
instance,  the  Loudon,  Chatham,  and  Dover  Rail-  ^  ^  ' 
way. and  others,  but  there  has  never  been  any 
attem{>t  on  the  part  of  the  War  Office  to  get  anv 
reduction  in  Private  Bills,  has  there? — No;  it 
has  been  brought  to  the  notice  of  Parliamentary 
Committees  once  or  twice,  but  I  do  not  think 
that  Acts  have  resulted  from  the  Reports  of  those 
Committees ;  they  were  abortive  Reports,  and 
nothing  was  done.  In  1872,  for  instance,  I  gave 
evidence  before  a  Joint  Committee  of  the  two 
Houses,  and  they  made  a  recommendation  upon 
the  subject. 

1741.  Is  it  under  a  general  Act  ?— It  is  under 
a  general  Act.   Then  to  arrive  at  the  rates  which 

rOl 


(it 

does  not  require  a  body  of  them\  attend- 
ing a  meeting  for  inspection  or  for  rifle  compe- 
tition, are  carried  for  one  fare  for  the  double 
journey ;  and  even  assuming  that  the  double 
fare  was  2d.  b.  mile,  that  would  be  1  ^.  a  mile, 
whereas  we  pay  the  full  2d,  1  took  at  random,  out 
of  the  books,  a  certain  number  of  fares,  and  reduced 
them  all  to  miles,  and  I  found  that  on  the  South 
Western  Railway  2*46  (/.  a  mile  is  charged  to  the 
public  for  99  miles ;  that  is  more  than  we  are 
charged,  and  is  exceptionally  high.  On  another 
nulwaj^  1  *74  d,  per  mile  is  charged  to  the  public  for 
166  miles ;  that  is  a  farthing  less  per  mile  than  the 
Government  would  pay.  In  the  next  case,  2  d. 
a  mile  was  charged  to  the  public  for  145  miles. 
Then  the  next  mileages  I  get  are  140  miles,  406 
miles,  221  miles,  and  150  miles,  for  all  of  which 
the  public  are  charged  less  than  2d.  a  mile; 
sfune  of  them  are  very  considerably  below  2  d. ; 
in  some  cases  they  are  as  low  as  1*51  ;  that  is 
to  say,  that  the  Government  in  sending  even  a 
large  number  of  soldiers  would  pay  a  halfpenny 
per  mile  more  upon  every  first-class  ticket  than 
a  private  individnal  would  pay;  and  I  find, 
talang  monthly  tickets,  that  they  are  considerably 
below  the  rates  that  the  Government  pay.  I  find 
that  the  railways  grant  to  theatrical  troupa  much 
more  favourable  terms  than  we  obtain. 

1742.  What  do  you  propose  should  be  the 
charge? — We  propose,  in  order  to  re-establish 
the  proportitm  which  existed  at  the  time  when 
the  matter  was  inquired  into  and  settied  by  Act 
of  Parliament,  that  the  charge  should  be  1  d.  for 
first  class  and  J  d.  for  third  class,  that  is  taking 
regiments  and  individual  soldiers  together;  or  we 
might  have  two  rates,  one  for  large  bodies  of 
soldiers  moving,  and  another  for  individual  sol- 
diers, very  much  as  the  companies  do  for 
excursion  trains ;  but  it  would  be  more  conve- 
nient, I  think,  to  have  one  settled  rate  for  soldiers, 
whether  moving  singly  or  in  laige  bodies. 

1743.  An  officer  has  the  right  of  getting  a  first 
class  ticket  at  the  Government  rate  on  showing 
his  pass  at  aW  times,  whether  he  is  on  dutv  or 
not,  has  he  not  ?— No.  In  this  country  an  officer 
generally  travels  in  plain  clothes,  and  he  cannot 
claim  the  officer^s  ticket  if  he  do  not  show  some- 
tiiing  to  prove  that  he  is  an  officer  travelling  on 
duty;  but  I  believe  that  the  railway  companies, 
practiciUly,  never  ask  him  to  do  so ;  they  always 
take  a  man's  word  for  it. 

1744.  Supposing  that  the  reductions  which 
you  have  suggested  were  given,  what  saving 
would  that  CTCCt  in  the  course  of  the  year  ? — 

Q  I  propose. 
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(^airman — continaei] . 

I  propose,  also,  some  reduction  in  the  charge  for 
conveyance  of  stores ;  they  have  charged  us  since 
1844,  2d,  per  ton  per  mile.  I  find  that  in  verr 
many  instances  they  chai^  the  public  very  mucn 
less  dian  that,  even  less  than  a  halfpenny  a  ton 
in  some  cases. 

1745.  Are  you  talking  of  stores  or  of  baggie  ? 
— General  stores  and  baggage ;  all  sorts  of  stores 
that  oome  from  Woolwich  and  from  the  manu- 
facturing departments,  and  that  are  distributed 
all  over  Great  Britain. 

1746.  The  inquiry  here  is  limited  to  the  pas- 
senger rates ;  no  doubt  the  War  Office  is  inte- 
rested in  the  stores  as  well,  but  have  you  made  a 
calculation,  supposing  these  rates  which  you  have 

3Bted  were  adopted,  as  to  what  the  saving 
I  be  to  your  department  in  the  course  of  the 
year  ? — All  our  ^evances  hang  together.  The 
whole  of  mj  evidence  really  has  no  necessary- 
connection  with  the  passenger  duty ;  it  is  merely 
a  question  whether  it  would  be  taken  into  con* 
rideration  when  the  passenger  duty  is  dealt  with. 
I  should  think  that  the  saving  would  be  from 
30,000    to  40,000  L  a  year. 

1747.  Have  the  high  charges  which  you  appear 
to  comphuQ  of,  at  ul  prevented  the  moving  of 
troop,  or  have  they  influenced  the  depurtment 
at  aU  ? — Yes,  they  have.  On  several  occasions 
we  have  had  to  put  off  movements,  or  to  alter 
the  arrangements ;  for  instance,  on  one  or  two 
occasions  we  have  sent  a  troopship  to  bring  the 
Guards  from  Dublin  to  London  in  order  to  avoid 
paying  the  railway  companies  exorbitant  charges. 

1748<  If  l^e  charge  bad  been  reduced,  shoold 
yon  have  brought  them  by  troopship? — We 
should  not ;  coastwise  traffic  is  not  very  comfort- 
able for  troops,  and  we  should  have  preferred 
carrying  them  by  rail ;  but,  in  point  of  fact,  we 
have  built  a  troopship  specially  for  coastwise 
service,  on  account  of  the  excessive  charges  by 
rail. 

1749.  Cavalry  and  artillery  always  march,  do 
tiiey  not  ? — Cavalry  and  artillery  always  march  ; 
for  instance,  all  the  remount  horses  in  England 
we  make  man^,  and  we  would  carry  them  by 
rail  if  we  could  get  a  reasonable  rate  from  the 
railway  companies.  The  railway  c(mipanies  have 
lUways  met  us  with  this:  "We  acknowledge 
your  grievance,  but  we  will  look  into  it  when  the 
railway  passenger  duty  is  considered."  We  think 
that  if  anything  is  done  with  regard  to  that,  this 
is  a  set-off  whicn  they  would  be  quite  willing  to 
make. 

1750.  Independently  of  the  actual  saving  in 
figures,  you  oelieve  that  it  would  be  attended 
with  advantage  to  the  department  if  there  were 
cheaper  facihties  afforded  for  the  moving  of 
troops  ? — I  think  so,  and  I  think  that  it  would 
give  more  traffic  to  tiie  r^lway  companies  from 
the  Government  I  think  that  many  a  proposed 
measure  is  put  aside  on  account  of  its  cost ;  its 
cost  being  cniefly  rulway  cost,  such  as  projected 
movements,  encampments  and  so  on. 

1751.  The  railway  companies,  if  I  imderstand 
you  rightly,  have  always  admitted  that  they  have 
an  advantage  in  the  present  rates? — Yes,  they 
have  admitted  that  they  have  an  advantage  in 
the  present  rates ;  and  specially  I  remember  a 
gentleman  connected  with  the  London  and  North 
Western  Railway  Company,  Mr.  Cawkwell,  who, 
I  think,  in  his  evidence  in  1872,  which  followed 
my  evidence^  admitted  that  we  had  a  case. 


Chairman — continued. 

1752.  What  evidence  was  that? — It  was  a 
Joint  Committee  of  the  two  Houses  upon  But 
way  AmalgEunations ;  it  was  the  Committee  out 
of  which  the  appointment  of  the  present  Bailway 
Commissioners  resulted.  There  is  another  in- 
stance in  point :  a  civilian  can  go  from  here  to 
Elgin  and  back,  any  time  within  a  month  for 
7  l.S  a.  6d.  first  class.  If  the  Government  sent 
an  officer  there,  they  would  have  to  pay  10  fnu- 
neas ;  so  tiiat  we  are  protected  in  a  way  mat 
is  costing  us  a  good  deal  of  money  ;  that  is  our 
complaint. 

1753.  Do  yon  think  the  Government  would 
send  more  men  by  rail  if  they  could  travel 
cheaper? — I  Have  no  doubt  that  there  would 
be  a  greater  movement  of  troops.  We  eon- 
stantiy  have  to  object  to  proposed  movements  in 
consequence  of  the  cost. 

17>')4.  Do  you  make  that  objection  public? — No, 
it  is  not  known  out«de  the  department ;  but  we 
say  we  cannot  have  the  estimates  this  year  quite  so 
heavy,  and  we  must  have  less  movement  of 
troopA.  We  pay  for  extra  baggage  of  individuil 
officers  travelling  on  behalf  of  the  Gtovemment,  ^d. 
a  lb.  for  any  distance  which  they  travel ;  but  the 
nulway  companies  take  the  right  of  repeating 
that  diarge  over  every  line  tut  we  ha{^n  to 
pass.  If  two  lines  run  in  connection  they  cha^ 
I  d*  a,  lb.,  and  if  three  lines  are  in  connectioB 
a  lb. ;  and  the  result  is  that  we  very  often 
pay  more  than  the  public  pay.  The  public  pay 
upon  a  sliding  scale ;  a  commercial  traveller  pay^ 
|^.to  l^.,  whereas  we  pay  4i/.,and  thegeneralpabue 
pay  from  ^d.upto  'Zd,  Wepay  ^d.  asaumversil 
rate  ;  but  we  repeat  it  over  every  line,  and  the 
consequence  is  that,  as  a  rule,  we  pay  rather 
more  than  the  public. 

1755.  Taking  the  sune  tonnage,  what  would 
that  come  to,  supposing  that  there  were  100  Uatl 
— I  am  only  speaking  with  regard  to  the  Ing- 
ga^e  which  accompanies  a  passenger  in  a  passenger 
train.  There  is  a  different  arrangement  for  goods 
and  baggage  trains,  which  I  wul  oome  to  pre- 
sently, out  I  am  speaking  now  of  the  littie  extra 
baggage  which  you  may  take  with  you  in  a  pas- 
senger train.  We  think  that  ought  to  be  re- 
duced to  ^ 

1 756.  Why  do  you  say  ^  d.  ? — Because  I  fiad 
that  that  is  a  very  fair  rate  OMnpared  to  the  cob- 
cession  which  railway  companies  make  to  com- 
mercial travellers  ana  to  the  public.  They  are 
carried  as  low  as  J  of  a  I  d  per  lb.  by  passenger 
trains,  and  we  consider  that  Government  may 
fairly  demand  the  most  favourable  rates. 

1757.  But  are  the  rates  to  commercial  travel- 
lers cheaper  than  they  ought  to  be  as  compared 
with  the  rates  to  the  general  public  ? — I  do 
not  know  that  they  ought  to  be  cheaper  to 
eommercial  travellers  than  they  are  to  the  Go- 
vernment. We  are  very  large  cnatomers  to  the 
railway  companies ;  we  move  a  great  many  r^- 
ments  and  mdividual  officers,  and  therefore  we 
think  we  ought  to  get  the  most  favoured  rates. 
That  is  apart  from  the  theory  that  the  Govern- 
ment has  a  right  to  use  the  roade  free  of  tolls; 
that  is  to  say,  that  we  ought  to  be  carried  at  a 
barely  remunerative  rate. 

1758.  Mr.  Clode*8  view  is,  that  under  the  Act 
of  1844  you  abandoned  that  principle  ?— I  efaould 
think  that,  in  1844,  in  all  probability  the  rates 
that  were  laid  down  were  supposed  to  barely  cover 
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CAoirmait— continued. 

the  expense,  because  the  rates  to  the  public  were 
80  very  much  higher. 

1759.  Having  reference  to  the  rates  which 
were  chained  to  the  general  public  in  1844,  and 
having  reference  to  the  rates  which  are  charged 
to  die  general  public  now,  you  find  that  you  are 
charged  much  higher  now  than  you  were  in  1 844  ? 
— Yes,  much  hi^er.  I  find  that  in  many  cases 
the  rates  to  the  public  have  been  reduced  by  one- 
half  nnce  then,  while  our  rates  have  renuuned 
unaltered. 

17B0.  In  the  figures  which  you  have  men- 
tioned have  you  preserved  the  same  proportions 
between  the  military  and  the  public  that  were 
instituted  between  tne  military  and  the  public  in 
1844  ? — Yes,  we  wish  to  bring  them  down  to  the 
same  standard,  and  1  d.  and  a  |  would  about  do 
that,  keeping  in  view  the  fact,  that  where  we  move 
very  large  masses  of  men  together,  the  companies 
make  a  good  deal  of  money  from  us.  If  we  only 
moved  individual  men,  I  would  not  ask  quite  such 
low  rates  as  that 

1761.  IsthereanyiDOonvenienceorany  spe<ual 
work  entailed  upon  rulway  companies  by  moving 
Ui^e  bodies  of  men  ? — JNo,  it  is  a  great  advantage 
to  them,  because  the  men  are  marched  into  ^e 
station  under  military  diseii^e.  and  then  at<mce 
into  die  carriages,  under  the  officers,  much  more 
easily  than  the  cvdinary  pnblic  are  dealt  mth. 

1  have  heard  objections  to  the  removal  of  soldiers, 
but  those  soldiers  that  yon  hear  rows  from  are 
merely  men  on  furlough  trsveUing  as  private 
individuals. 

1762.  In  what  shape  do  railway  companies,  or 
any  railway  authorities  give  yon  that  sort  of  reply 
which  you  have  mentioned ;  that  when  Govern- 
ment considered  the  passenger  duty,  they  would 
think  of  the  railway  fares?— I  have  had  a  great 
many  meetings  at  the  Quartermaster  General's 
Office,liebeingpresent,  with  the  various  managers 
of  the  different  lines;  Mr.  Cawkwell  was  one  of 
them,  and  Mr.  Scott.  I  forget  the  names  of  all 
the  gentlemen,  because  it  was  some  years  ago. 

1763.  I  daresay  Mr.  Grierson  was  there? — 
Yes,  he  was  there,  Ihey  were  always  very 
ideasant,  und  they  admitted  our  case ;  but  this 
passenger  dnt^  uwaTe  stood  in  the  way,  and 
they  tuways  said,  **  When  the  Government  will 
meet  us  fairly  as  to  that,  we  will  meet  them  in 
the  revision  of  the  rates;"  and  it  will  be  found 
that  Mr.  Cawkwell  admitted  in  1872  before  the 
Joint  Committee  that  we  had  some  case. 

1764.  And,  as  you  say,  that  was  not  limited  to 
the  officers  and  men,  but  it  affected  the  baggage 
also? — Yes,  tiiey  all  hang  together.    We  pay 

2  J.  a  ton  per  mile  for  baggi^e  and  stores  going 
apart  from  individuals  in  a  separate  train. 

1765.  Do  you  complain  of  that?  — That  is 
higher  than  is  always  pud  by  the  public ;  they 
have  some  rates  below  that ;  that  was  the  same 
rate  that  was  passed  in  1844 ;  there  has  never 
been  any  change  in  it,  and  we  think  that  we 
ought  to  have  a  I  a  ton  now,  and  that  that  would 
pay  them  amply ;  it  might  perhaps  not  give  them 
quite  so  much  profit  as  they  would  get  out  of  the 
public  traffic,  but  they  would  incur  no  loss;  and 
thereftne  upon  the  same  principle  that  we  used  to 
go  free  of  tolls  upon  public  highwavs,  we  con- 
sider that  we  should  go  free  of  toll  on  tiie  rail- 
ways. 

1766.  You  should  simply  look  to  the  rulway 
ccunpanies  not  losing  by  it? — Yes ;  and  1  think 
that  they  might  perhaps  expect  to  make  a  little 
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profit,  but  not  so  much  profit  as  they  would  make  -ffotitertm^ 
out  of  ordinary  individuals,  because  they  have  got    „     _  - 
the  monopoly  from  the  Government,  and  there-  ®     ' ' 
fore  tiie  Government  does  look  for  some  little 
return  for  it,  and  especially  as  we  are  very  large 
customers  of  theirs.    However,  I  need  not  trou- 
ble the  Committee  with  the  rates.    I  will  merely 
trouble  you  witii  the  principles.    Then  with  re- 
gard to  explosives,  we  think  that  no  rulway 
Miould  have  the  power  to  refuse  to  carry  them 
for  Government,  and  that  there  ought  to  be 
some  special  rate  arranged  for  them,  and  that  might 
possibly  be  referred  to  the  Railway  Commis- 
sioners. 

1767.  There  is  some  Bill  before  Parliament  upon 
that  subject,  is  there  not  ? — There  was.  Tnen 
we  think  that  the  Government  ought  to  have  the 
power  to  demand  special  trains  from  railway 
companies.  We  have  never  had  any  disagree- 
ment with  the  railway  companies  upon  the  sub- 
ject ;  they  have  always  given  them. 

1768.  For  instance,  in  the  case  of  a  review  at 
Brighton  ? — Yes ;  that  we  ought  to  be  able  to 
have  troop  trains.  It  is  a  great  thing  in  case  of 
a  disturbance  in  any  part  of  the  country  to  be 
able  to  take  troops  there  at  the  shortest  notice. 
At  the  present  time  we  are  entirely  at  the  mercy 
of  nulway  companies. 

1769.  You  luive  had  special  trains  ? — Yes,  they 
always  give  them;  but  we  consider  that  it  would 
be  well  in  any  new  legislation  that  there  should 
be  power  in  the  hands  of  the  Government  on  im- 
portant occasions  to  demand  special  trains,  to  take 
precedence  of  ordinary  trains;  tliat  is  to  say,  if 
there  was  a  disturbance  in  any  part  of  the  coun- 
try, that  you  should  be  able  to  put  your  troops 
there  at  short  notice. 

1770.  That  is  to  say  at  the  special  rates  ? — 
They  always  grant  a  special  train  at  the  same 
rate  as  another  train,  it  you  get  over  100  pas- 
sengers in  it. 

1771.  If  you  have  100  men  to  move,  what 
would  you  gain  by  special  legislation  ? — Gene- 
rally we  are  at  the  mercy  of  the  railway  com- 
panies ;  they  could  refuse  a  special  tram,  but 
they  have  never  done  so ;  they  are  always  very 
obligine  about  it,  but  we  consider  from  a  national 
point  of  view  that  it  would  be  safer  to  have  the 
power  to  demand  it.  The  rulway  companies 
would  made  no  difficulty  about  it,  I  believe. 
Then  there  is  one  other  point  that  we  wish  to 
^et,  and  that  is  we  want  an  uniformity  of  pattern 
in  the  cattle  trucks.  I  see  that  their  own  Clear- 
ing House  recommended  it  some  years  ago,  but 
it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  followed  out. 
The  object  is  to  be  able  to  put  artillery  and 
cavalry  into  the  cattie  trucks.  We  want  the 
cattle  trucks  to  be  at  any  rate  of  a  minimum  size, 
in  order  to  be  able  to  put  cavalry  and  art^ery 
saddled  into  them. 

1772.  Instead  of  horse  boxes  you  mean? — If 
you  moved  a  whole  regiment,  you  coulfl  not  get 
horse  boxes.  Supposmg  that  you  wanted  to 
move  the  Blues  into  the  country,  you  could  not 
get  enough  horse  boxes,  and  you  would  have  to 
get  cattle  trucks,  and  we  want  the  cattle  trucks 
to  be  such  a  uze  as  would  enable  the  horses 
to  go  in  with  their  saddles  on.  All  the  railway 
companies  i^reed  to  this  some  years  ago,  and 
the  Clearing  House  recommended  it,  but  they 
never  carried  it  out ;  th^  have  still  in  mane 
instances  adhered  to  the  old  pattern,  and  in  case 
of  emergency  and  wanting  to  remove  large  bodies 
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of  men,  we  should  find  cattle  toaclcR  into  which 
9  May  1876.  the  horses  could  not  get. 

1773.  Have  you  o^n  used  cattle  trucks  for 
horses  ? — Not  often,  because  tbey  'cbarge  so  high 
for  horses  that  we  march  them.  That  is  one  of 
the  other  points  upon  which  we  want  a  reduction 
of  price. 

Sir  Harcourt  Johnstone. 

1 774.  Even  the  cattle  trucks  rate  is  prohibitive, 
is  it  not  ? — Whichever  way  they  send  troops  they 
charge  us  exactly  the  same  rate.  The  fact  is  that 
the  railway  companies  for  a  year  or  two  made  us  a 
few  conceeaons  and  gave  us  special  rates,  but 
they  have  ceased  to  do  that,  I  think,  chiefly  on 
the  ground  that  they  want  to  put  a  little  pressure 
upon  tlie  Government^  which  is  very  iair  from 
their  point  of  view. 

Cliairman, 

1775.  Do  you  wish  to  add  anything  to  ycur 
evidence? — In  the  Act  of  1844  there  was  a  clause 
fixing  the  rates,  and  it  said  that  the  assistance  of 
the  military  should  be  given  in  loading  and  un- 
loading. It  often  happens  that  the  military  can- 
not load  and  unload,  or  that  a  fat^ue  party  is 
not  sent  to  load  and  unload^  and  I  bebeve  the 
railway  companies  never  care  tJiat  they  should, 
because  they  have  their  own  porters,  and  the 
military  are  rather  in  their  way  than  otherwise ; 
but  if  It  ever  does  hanpen  that  they  are  not  sent 
^e  companies  invariably  raise  their  prices,  and 
8^,  "You  have  not  ccmplied  with  the  terms 
of  the  Act,  and  now  you  must  pay  us  a  higher 
rate."  'I  herefore  we  consider  that  that  ought  to 
be  struck  out  of  the  Act;  wc  would  give  the 
assistance  where  we  can,  but  we  think  that  it 
ought  not  to  be  a  sine  qud  no/if  and  that  the  rate 
ought  not  to  change  wnen  we  cannot  give  that 
assist  uice. 

Sir  Harcourt  Johnstone, 

1776.  You  do  not  call  this  exactly  a  com- 
parison between  the  local  volunteers  and  the 
army,  because  the  volunteers  are  not  paid ;  the 
volunteers  are  carried  more  as  excursionists,  and 
from  local  sentiment,  are  they  not? — I  do  not 
think  that  sentiment  is  much  considered  in  fixing 
railway  fares,  and  I  do  not  think  they  carry  them 
at  a  loss. 

1777.  if  you  expected  those  advantages  to 
accrue  to  your  department,  you  also  hold  out  that 
we,  the  companies,  shall  get  more  monev  by  the 
tnmsaction  ? — I  think  you  would  get  an  incxeased 
traffic 

1778.  I  do  not  know  that  an  increased  traffic, 
without  additional  pay,  is  of  much  object  to  the 
railway  companies,  but  if  we  get  more  money  it 
would  be  a  swelling  of  the  Army  Estimates, 
would  it  not? — Yes,  but  we  should  get  more 
movement  of  troops  and  a  reduction  in  the  charge 
for  coastwise  transport. 

1779.  Of  course  you  are  aware  that  we  do  not 
specially  cultivate  military  traffic  on  the  railway 
in  die  same  way  as  we  do  volunteer  traffic,  be- 
cause the  conditions  are  quite  different  ? — Yes, 
and  it  is  not  necessary  to  cultivate  it  j  it  comes 
of  itself;  it  is  an  indigenous  crop  whi(ji  does  not 
require  much  cultivation. 

1780.  I  think  you  said  that  we  got  a  monopoly 
from  the  Government ;  that  is  rather  a  wide  term, 
is  it  not? — Practically,  in  going  from  one  distant 
point  to  another  people  must  go  by  railway. 

1781.  Yon  would  not  say  that  there  was  a 
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monopoly  from  here  to  Aberdeen,  would  you?-— 
Practically  there  is,  because  there  are  no  ships 
fitted  to  carry  troops  coastwise  in  very  large 
numbers. 

1782.  You  think  that  the  result  of  diminished 
rates  charged  by  railway  companies  would  be  to 
enable  the  Government  to  send  troops  quicker  by 
rail  ? — Yes,  and  with  more  comfort  to  the  men ; 
in  fact,  wc  only  ask  Parliament  to  restore  our 
rates  to  the  same  proportion  to  the  public  rates 
which  they  bore  in  1844. 

1783.  You  have  probably  not  come  &om  the 
"War  Departmentto  intimate  that  the  War  Depart- 
ment are  goins  to  assist  the  nulway  companies  in 
obtaining  a  reduction  of  the  passenger  duty 
No,  not  at  all ;  we  have  no  right  to  take  that 
view  of  it ;  we  merely  wish  to  bring  to  your 
notice  the  fact  that  the  public  has  certain  cuums 
agiunst  the  railways. 

Chairman. 

1784.  You  mean  that  if  any  remiamon  of  the 
passenger  duty  takes  place,  you  think  tiiat  this 
ought  to  be  considered? — Yes. 

1785.  Of  course,  if  there  is  no  remission  of  the 
passenger  duty,  your  case,  so  far  as  the  nulway 
compimies  are  concerned,  is  at  an  end  ? — No,  not 
so  far  as  the  railway  companies  are  concerned, 
but  only  so  far  as  this  Committee  is  concerned ;  in 
fact  the  Committee  of  1872  sud  in  their  Report 
that  we  had  made  out  our  case  apart  from  any 
question  of  passenger  duty. 

^  Hareowt  Johnstons, 

1786.  You  will  not  allow  this  as  a  condition 
precedent  ? — No. 

Mr.  Bruce, 

1787.  What  is  the  exact  power  that  the  War 
Office  has  now  with  regard  to  railways;  they 
have  a  power  to  order  them  to  carry  the  men, 

have  they  not? — No,  no  more  than  anybody  else; 
we  can  simply  send  our  soldiers  ioto  a  railway 
station,  and  demand  tickets  for  them ;  we  have 
no  power  to  order  a  trun  more  than  any  civilian 
has. 

1788.  Is  there  not  some  Act  by  which,  in  time 
of  war,  yon  would  have  the  power  of  snzing 
trains? — No;  there  is  an  Act  which  ^ves  the 
Government  power  to  take  possession  of  the  raU- 
ways  in  time  of  war  b^  putting  a  person  in 
cluirge  of  them,  and  layine  down  certun  rules 
as  to  remtmeration,  and  oamages,  but  that  is 
a  different  thing. 

1789.  The  fares  which  you  have  mentionedfor 
volunteers  are  excursion  fares,  are  they  not  ? — 
No ;  those  volunteers  that  came  from  Edinburgh 
came  as  an  armed  body  with  their  muskets,  thenr 
knapsacks  and  tiieir  baggage. 

1790.  But  in  the  ordinary  case  of  volunteers 
going  to  a  review,  they  are  treated  as  excur- 
sionists, 9xe  they  not? — Yes;  but  upon  this 
occasion  they  were  coming  for  a  month. 

1791.  As  a  general  rule,  when  you  are  moving 
re^ments  there  is  no  back  freight,  is  there  ?— 
There  is  no  back  freight 

1792.  So  that  the  nulway  companies  have  the 
double  carriage  for  the  one  fare  ? — Yes ;  but  in 
that  particular  case  which  1  was  mentioning  to 
the  Committee,  the  fare  there  and  back  was  less 
than  a  single  fare  for  us. 

)  793.  But  that  was  an  exceptional  case.  Yon 
were  mentioning  the  propriety  of  making  altera- 
tions 
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tions  in  theee  arrangements ;  as  a  general  rule,  in 
moving  a  re^ment  from  a  particular  point,  the 
railway  company  that  moves  it  will  have  to  send 
its  engines  and  carriages  up,  and  biing  them 
back  agtdn  empty,  will  it  not  ? — Yes,  possibly. 

1794.  Do  you  not  think  that  that  is  an  element 
in  the  expense  of  the  process  ? — No  doubt,  but  in 
the  same  way  when  ordinary  passengers  go  to  a 
place  they  do  not  necessarily  come  back. 

1795.  But  there  are  generally  other  passen- 
gers  coming  back  if  they  do  not? — Yes,  it  is  an 
element,  no  doubt,  in  calculating  the  fares;  but  I 
quote  the  above  case  to  show  tiiat  tiie  railways 
can  carry  armed  bodies  of  men  from  Edinburgh 
to  Salisbury,  and  back  again  after  a  month's  in- 
terval,  for  less  than  half  the  charge  they  would 
make  for  carrying  soldiers. 

1796.  You  mentioned  the  difference  in  some 
long  distance  fares  between  the  Goveniment 
fares  and  the  ordinu-y  passenger  fares.  An 
officer  in  plain  clothes,  I  suppose,  has  an  option, 
and  he  need  not  claim  an  officer's  rate  unless  he 
likes?  —  Yes,  he  may  travel  as  a  private  in- 
dividual. 

1797.  What  amount  of  lu^age  have  they  a 
right  to  carry  ? — The  railway  companies  carry 
less  for  us  than  they  do  for  the  public ;  they 
carry  1  cwt.  for  the  public,  and  100  lbs.  for  an 
officer.  We  have  never  made  any  complaint  of  that. 

1798.  Is  that  on  the  1  (/.  a  mile  fare?— That 
id  on  the  2d.  a  mile  fare. 

1799.  And  what  is  it  on  the  1  if.  a  mile  fare? 
—Fifty  lbs. 

1800.  In  the  case  of  commercial  travellers,  you 
mentioned  that  the  fares  are  low,  but  I  presume 
that  commercial  travellers  are  persons  who  bring 
traffic  ? — Yes ;  I  did  not  ask  for  quite  so  low  a 
rate  as  they  have  ^t. 

1801.  Yon  mentioned  the  case  of  baggage  and 
stores ;  baggage  and  stores  would,  I  presume, 
mean  a  higher  class  of  goods ;  they  are  not  the 
kind  of  goods  which  you  carry  at  very  low  rates? 
— I  mean  all  Government  stores,  boxes  of  rifles 
or  iron  stores  of  various  kinds,  or  saddlery,  or 
clothing  from  Pimlico. 

Sir  Harcuurt  Johnstone. 

1802.  And  also  shot  and  shell?— They  are  ex- 
plomves ;  they  come  under  special  arrange- 
ments. 

Mr.  Bruce, 

1803.  I  think  you  will  find  that  articles  of  that 
description  are  carried  under  the  classification  of 
the  Clearing  House  at  higher  rates  than  the 
lowest  class  of  articles  ? —It  is  more  convenient 
for  the  Government  to  have  one  uniform  rate 
based  on  a  fair  average. 

1804.  But  you  cannot  compare  it  with  the 
charges  for  the  lower  class  of  articles  ? — Not 
quite,  but  we  think  that  it  would  be  a  fair 
average. 

1805.  You  said  that  you  think  it  would  be 
denrable  for  the  Government  to  have  the  right 
to  order  special  trains ;  how  would  you  propose 
to  guard  a  right  like  that? — I  think  uiat  it  might 
be  left  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  as  a 
Cabinet  Minister,  so  tlut  when  he  wrote  to  a 
railway  company,  and  said  that  special  circum- 
stances required  troops  to  be  moved  at  such  a 
time  to  such  a  place,  the  railway  companies 
should  supply  special  trains. 

1806.  Have  you  any  belief  that  under  any  cir- 
cumstances there  is  a  nulway  c(»npany  in 
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England  that  would  refuse  to  do  that  ?— I  should 

almost  doubt  their  doing  so,  but  I  think  that  it  »  ^„  187& 

would  be  well  to  put  it  as  a  matter  of  certainty, 

1807.  You  are  aware,  are  you  not,  that  the 
traffic  over  our  railways  is  extremely  complicated, 
and  that  it  is  necessaiy,  in  order  to  prevent 
danger,  that  there  should  be  a  great  deal  of  care 
taken ;  might  there  not  be  some  danger  in  giving 
any  person,  except  railway  managers  themselves, 
the  right  to  order  the  trains  ? — We  should  leave 
them  to  fix  the  time  of  starting  and  ^1  the  detail 
arrangements  for  running. 

Sir  Harcourt  Johnstone, 

1808.  That  would  only  apply  to  a  time  of  ex- 
treme emergency? — It  womd  only  apply  to  a 
time  of  extreme  emergency. 

Earl  Percy. 

1809.  I  did  not  quite  understand  what  you 
said  about  the  officers*  tickets ;  if  an  officer  is 
charged  more  when  he  uses  his  officer's  ticket 
than  when  he  pays  the  ordinary  fare,  why  does 
he  avail  himself  of  the  ticket? — 'llie  railway 
company  naturally  give  him  an  officer's  ticket 
and  charge  him  the  officer'?  rate. 

1810.  Does  that  come  out  of  his  pocket? — No, 
he  recovers  it  again  ;  if  he  is  travelling  by  him- 
self it  comes  out  of  his  pocket,  but  with  a  regi- 
ment the  paymaster  sends  an  order  for  so  many 
officers  and  so  many  men,  which  the  companies 
get  cashed  in  London. 

181 1.  But  suppomng  that  an  officer  is  on  leave, 
what  then  ? — If  an  officer  is  on  leave  he  travels  as 
a  private  individual,  but  a  soldier  on  furlough 
travels  at  soldiers'  rates ;  they  find  it  convenient 
to  give  a  soldier  going  to  his  home  an  order  for 
his  ticket,  because  if  they  give  him  the  money, 
possibly  he  might  never  get  home ;  now  be  is 
carried  there,  and  the  company  reclaim  the 
money ;  but  the  officer  on  leave  travels  as  any 
private  individual ;  when  a  regiment  travels  an 
order  goes  to  the  railway  companies  from  the 
colonel,  and  is  paid  in  London  by  a  Government 
paymaster. 

1812.  With  regard  to  what  was  said  about 
there  being  no  back  freight  in  the  case  of  the 
carriage  of  troops,  is  it  not  the  ease  that  troops 
generally  relieve  one  another? — No;  I  am  afraid 
we  could  not  count  upon  that ;  they  do  not  gene- 
rally come  and  go  to  the  same  stations. 

1813.  With  regard  to  the  moving  of  troops  b^ 
sea  as  compared  with  moving  them  by  rail,  is 
there  not  an  instance  just  now;  how  are  yon 
moving  those  militia  regiments  that  are  to  come 
south  from  the  south-west  of  Scotland? — We 
are  going  to  remove  some  of  them  by  sea  simply 
on  account  of  its  being  cheaper. 

1814.  Was  there  not  one  instance  in  which  a 
regiment  in  the  south-west  of  Scotland  had  first 
of  all  to  go  by  rail  to  Glasgow,  and  then  by  sea 
the  whole  way  from  Glasgow  to  Portsmouth  ? — 
Yes,  and  no  doubt  if  we  had  reasonable  rates  we 
should  much  rather  bring  them  by  land,  especially 
in  the  case  of  militia,  because  they  are  not  accus- 
tomed to  embarking  and  disembarking  and  do 
not  like  it,  and  we  lose  a  certain  number  of  days* 
truning. 

Mr.  Ashley, 

1815.  You  say  that  the  expression  in  the 
Act  of  1844  is  "  fares  not  exceeding  "  so  much ; 
is  there  anytiliing  in  ^e  preamble  to  give  an  idea 
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Mr.  4«Afcy— continued, 
of  the  consideration  for  which  this  limitation  was 


MiTTsTfi  made ;  is  there  a  «  wherwa  "  ?— No. 
9  May  i»7«>-     jgjg  jj„        ^ar  Office  never  made  any 

attempt  to  reduce  the  fare*  of  the  raUway  com- 
panies ?— Yes,  oonstantiy.  . 

1817.  Have  they  ever  tried  gomg  and  taking 
tickets  as  for  100  or  600  private  persons  ?— No, 
in  such  a  big  thing  as  an  army,  you  cannot  carr^ 
that  out  ayatematically.  We  have  gone  to  the 
companies  very  often  and  8aid,"Wewant  to  move 
BO  many  men.  what  will  vou  take  them  for ;  wUi 
make  any  reduction.*"  If  a  1,000  civihaaa  com- 
bine to  go  to  Liverpool,  they  will  carry  them  for 
a  farthing  a  mile,  but  they  never  make  any 
reduction  in  the  case  of  troops. 

1818.  What  the  Act  <rf  Parliament  says  la  that 
the  fare  is  not  to  exceed  bo  much;  if  you 
Bent  to  aak  for  1,000  third  chiss  ticketo,  and  if 
they  tried  to  recover  from  you  the  excess  above 
the  ordinary  third  class  fares,  you  oould  resist 
it»  ooold  you  not  ?— Practically  not 

0k(arman. 

1819.  That  is  to  say  that  the  men  should 
divest  themaelveB  g(  their  miUtary  diaraoter  for 


Chairman — oontiiMied. 

the  journey  ? — Tea,  and  then  we  should  have  t» 

pay  tiie  money  over  the  counter ;  at  present  they 
take  our  cheque.  The  colonel  of  tQe  raiment 
sends  them  a  Ust  of  the  number  of  people,  and 
they  present  that  through  the  Clearing  House. 

1820.  Would  not  vour.ba^gag&  be  more  ^a. 
you  would  be  entitied  to  as  thml  class  passengers? 
— No,  rather  less. 

1821.  Musket  and  all  ?— The  musket  is  the 
same  as  if  you  take  your  fishing  rod,  gon,  or 
umbrella  into  the  curiage  with  you. 

Mr.  Bntce. 

1822.  Did  you  ever  get  any  special  rates  from 
railway  companies  for  troops? — We  have  neyer 
succeeded,  except  where  they  have  been  going 
to  and  coDung  batik  firom  a  place  on  the  mat 
day. 

1823.  In  cases  idiere  yon  send  them  byie^ 
having  the  alternative,  do  you  not  think  that  y« 
could  possibly  make  a  bargain  with  the  railwqr 
company  ?— They  will  not  touch  the  rates. 
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Mr.  Arthur  PeeL 
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"Hx.  Serjeant  Spinka. 
Mr.  SuluTan. 


B.  B.  HUNTEB  BODWELL,  Esq.,  q.c.,  in  the  Cbaib. 


Th«  Bight  Htmoorable  Riohabd  Babon  Houghton,  attending  by  permission  of  the  Hotue  of 

Lords;  Examined. 


Chairman, 

'  1824.  YouB  Lordship  is,  I  believe,  a  Director 
«f  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Bailway  ? — 
I  am. 

1825.  You  have  for  some  time  past,  I  think, 
given  considerable  attention  to  the  question  of 
the  railway  passenger  duty  ? — Yes,  it  has  been 
broujght  before  me,  Doth  as  a  Director  and  in  con- 
nection vith  my  long  Farliunentary  experience. 
Having  myself  taken  part  in  iJl  the  changes  of 
railway  legislation  for  the  quarter  of  a  century 
in  which  I  was  in  the  House  of  Commons,  I  was 
enabled  to  trace  in  my  mind  the  whole  progress 
of  that  legislation,  and  to  form  the  best  judgment 
I  could  as  to  the  intentions  of  Parliament  in  the 
earlier  times  of  the  railway  system ;  and,  there- 
fore, to  come  to  what  I  considered  a  fair  con- 
clusion with  regard  to  the  principles  of  railway 
taxation,  and  the  peculiar  forms  which  that  prin- 
ciple had  assumed  during  that  length  of  time  and 
the  great  changes  that  had  taken  place. 

1826.  You  stated  that  you  were  cognisant  of 
the  original  imposition  of  this  tax  upon  railways; 
what  is  your  view,  having  reference  to  what  took 
place  then  as  to  the  grounds  and  the  reasons 
upon  which  this  tax  was  placed  upon  railways  ? 
— I  think  that  the  principle  of  taxes  upon  loco- 
motion, had  been  fully  allowed,  or  at  least  it 
had  become  practically  admitted.  It  had  been 
defended  by  Mr.  M^CuUoch  and  several  other 
eminent  political  economists;  and,  therefore, 
when  this  new  method  of  locomotion  came  before 
the  public  it  would  have  been  thought  imfair 
that  it  should  have  altogether  escaped  those  im- 
positions which  fell  upon  other  methods  of  loco- 
motion. 

1827.  Then  your  view  is  that  it  was  put  upon 
railways  not,  so  to  speak,  qua  railw^s,  but  qud 
one  of  the  means  of  locomotion,  and  that  they 
were  to  be  put  upon  the  same  footing  as  other 
means  of  locomotion  ? — That  is  my  impresrion, 
and  I  may  add  that  I  think  that  tiiere  was  no 
compunction  in  doing  so,  because  at  that  time 
there  was  such  an  inflatus  of  public  opinion  with 
regard  to  what  railroads  were  going  to  be,  and 
what  an  enormous  amount  of  money  they  were 
going  to  bring  into  the  shareholders'  pockets,  that 
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it  would  have  been  considered  unjust  that  a  sys- 
tem with  so  rich  a  prospect  before  it  should  have 
been  spared  its  share  oi  the  general  taxation. 

1828.  At  that  time,  as  we  know,  the  taxes 
upon  locomotion,  in  carriages  and  other  vehicles, 
were  very  considerable  in  this  country  ? — Yes ; 
I  hold  in  my  hand  a  Table  which  I  daresay  the 
Committee  liave  had  before  them ;  the  details  of 
it  are  nnneeessary,  but  I  will  put  it  in.  In  1833, 
soon  after  the  imposition  of  this  tax,  the  railways 
were  taxed  6,000  while  other  modes  of  loco- 
motion brought  in  764,000  /. ;  and  thus  it  has 
gone  on,  nnm,  in  the  year  1873,  the  railways 

{>roduced  573,000  /.,  and  all  the  other  modes  of 
ooomotion  together  only  produced  298,721  aU 
of  those  other  modes  being  at  present  relieved 
from  taxation. 

1829.  Looking  at  the  origin  of  this  tax  upon 
railways,  and  seeing  that  now  all  other  modes  of 
locomotion  have  practically  been  relieved  of  that 
taxation,  what  is  your  view  with  regard  to  the 
continuance  of  the  tax  ? — I  think  that  the  con- 
tinuance of  tbe  tax  must  be  regarded  mainly 
upon  fiscal  grounds.  If  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  levy  such  a  tax,  I  think  it  can  be  paid  without 
very  serious  injury  tothe public;  but, nevertheless, 
I  think  it  is  essentially  uznust,  upon  otiier  groimds 
which  I  may  state  hereafter,  but  e^>eciaUy  upon 
the  ground  that  all  other  modes  of  locomotion 
have  been  freed  from  it,  and  that,  therefore,  the 
first  opportunity  should  be  taken,  quite  apart 
from  tiie  question  of  the  regulation  of  the  ta^ 
for  its  total  abolition. 

1830.  Will  you  express,  in  your  own  words, 
ihe  objections  which  you  have  to  the  tax,  and 
will  you  also  explun  how  you  think  that  its  con- 
tinuance affects  the  public,  and  also  the  railway 
interest.  Taking  the  public  question  first,  do 
Tou  conuder  that  the  tax  interferes  with  the  full 
development  of  railways,  and  with  the  railways 
giving  the  best  possible  accommodation  to  the 
general  public  ? — I  see  in  the  evidence  which 
you  have  been  good  enough  to  lay  before  me, 
tiiat  there  has  been  a  difference  of  opinion  upon 
that  subject  Some  very  competent  witnesses 
have  said  that  they  do  not  belioTe  that  it  does 
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Hauffhton.  interfere  with  the  development  of  the  railway 
-J  system,  while  others  have  said  that  it  does.  My 
18^^  own  impression  is  that  the  truth  lies  between  the 
'  *  two ;  that  is  to  say,  the  continuance  of  this  tax 
would  not  prevent  any  very  ffreat  railway  enter- 
prise ;  in  regard  to  such  a  fine,  for  instance,  as 
the  new  Midland  line  to  Carlisle,  I  do  not  sup- 
pose that  the  question  would  occur.  But,  gene- 
rally speaking,  with  regard  to  branches  and  small 
commiinications,  and  all  those  matters  in  which 
the  railway  system  is  really  supplying  the  place 
of  ordinary  means  of  locomotion,  and  almost  of 
the  common  roads,  I  do  think  that  it  would  be  a 
check.  I  know,  from  the  discussion  of  matters 
on  my  own  board,  when  it  becomes  a  question  of 
very  small  profit  indeed,  if  any,  to  be  derived 
from  this  system  of  intercommunication,  in  that 
sense  it  is  a  check  to  the  present  developmeat  of 
railways. 

1831.  And  it  would  turn  the  scale  perhaps? — 
There  are  occasions,  I  have  no  doubt,  upon  which 
it  would  turn  the  scale,  and  it  would  turn  the 
scale  in  this  sense ;  that  the  verr  question  of  a 
tax  of  this  kind  sets  people  douDting  as  to  the 
advanti^e  of  the  thing,  and  whether  it  can  be 
economically  can-ied  through,  and  raises  all  those 
other  questions  which  perhaps  would  hardly 
occur  to  them  if  there  were  no  special  fiscal  regu- 
lations between  the  railways  and  the  State. 

1832.  You  are  probably  talking  of  the  railway 
vith  which  ^on  ore  connected,  in  a  large  manu- 
facturing diFtrict,  where  a  large  number  of 
working  people  are  employed,  and  where  there 
are  a  great  number  of  Uiird  class  passengers? — 
It  specially  applies  there. 

1833.  Is  it  not  a  fair  inference,  from  what  you 
have  stated,  that  if  in  some  cases  ihis  tax  would 
turn  the  scale,  the  continuance  of  the  tax  does 
operate  against  the  public  interest? — That  I 
may  say  is  another  question,  because  that  I  think 
is  still  more  clear.  I  do  not  suppose  that  it  could 
be  disputed  that,  whatever  may  be  the  result  of 
the  abolition  of  the  taxation,  some  portion,  if 
not  the  whole,  of  the  advanta^  must  oe  deriv^ 
by  the  working  classes  in  their  relation  to  cheap 
trains.  In  our  own  case,  the  case  of  the  Lanca- 
shire and  Yorkshire  Railway,  which  really  deals 
more  especially  with  the  working  classes  than  per- 
haps any  other  in  this  kingdom,  the  feelins  on 
our  Board  is  dcddedly  in  that  sense,  and  much 
more  strongly  in  that  point  of  view  than  with 
regard  to  the  immediate  payment  of  money. 

1834.  You  are  of  course  aware  of  the  legis- 
lation which  has  taken  place  in  private  Acts  of 
Parliament,  and  in  general  Acts  also,  witli  re- 
ference to  the  desirability  of  giving  the  working 
class  and  the  artizan  class  facilities  for  getting 
out  of  town  to  reside,  and  to  come  in  and  out  for 
tiieir  work? — There  is  no  doubt  that  one  con- 
sequence of  the  remission  of  this  duty  would 
be  an  increased  frequency  of  those  trains,  and 
also  a  larger  supply  of  regular  season  tickets, 
-which  the  workman  could  get  more  easily  than  he 
can  now,  and  which  prevents  his  having  the 
trouble  of  going  every  day  to  the  booking  office 
for  a  ticket;  that  social  advantage  would  be 
increased. 

1835.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  have  had, 
the  opportunity  of  glancing  over  the  e\-idence 
which  has  been  given  in  this  room  which  I 
desired  to  be  sent  to  you.  You  see  that  these 
ir^atters  are  gone  into  at  considerable  length  by 
the  railway  officials.   Do  you,  in  your  capacity 
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as  a  railway  director,  and  as  being  intimate  with 
the  wants  of  the  district  which  your  line  Berves, 
agree  generally  with  the  views  which  they  have 
expressed  upon  this  part  of  the  case? — I  do. 

1836.  I  think  you  added  that  matters  had 
been  brought  before  your  Board  which  had 
drawn  your  attention  to  this  point  ? — Quite  so. 

1837.  You  are  aware  of  the  decision  which  has 
lately  been  given  in  a  court  of  law  with  regard 
to  the  technical  interpretation  of  the  Act? — f  am 
aware  of  it  X  have  read  the  judgment  with 
great  interest,  and  though  upon  the  strict  point 
of  law  it  is  perhaps  very  difficult  to  demur  to 
them,  they  have  nevertheless  had  this  very  pe- 
culiar result,  that  notwithstanding  the  decision  of 
the  Court  of  Exchequer,  a  compromise  was  come 
to  immediately  afterwards  between  public  offices 
and  the  nulway  com^nies,  running  ver^  much 
counter^  to  that  decision.  And  the  decision  of 
the  House  of  Lords  has  not  at  all  altered  those 
arrangements,  for  at  the  present  moment  we  are 
in  this  anomalous  and  exceptional  position  in  the 
relation  between  the  Legislature  and  the  public 
bodies,  that  not  only  (as  has  been  discussed  very 
ably  in  this  chair  between  the  witnesses  and  the 
Committee)  have  the  heavy  consequences  of  that 
legal  decision  upon  the  railway  companies  been 
entirely  neglected  and  avoided  to  the  advantage 
as  it  is  considered  of  the  railwar  companies,  but 
also  that  the  arrangements  which  are  now  made 
between  the  Boara  of  Inland  Revenue  and  the 
railway  companies  take  no  cognisance  whatever 
of  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
Legislature. 

1838.  You  are  aware  of  the  three  modes  which 
have  been  pointed  out,  h\  which  those  com- 
promises have  been  effected? — Yes. 

1839.  Each  of  those  compromises,  1  think  I 
may  say,  is  at  variance  witn  the  direct  law  ?— 
Apparently,  they  are  thoroughly  illegal. 

1840.  Do  you  think  that  it  is  desirable  or 
expedient  upon  any  ground,  that  such  a  state  of 
things  should  be  permitted  to  exist  ? — I  do  not 
think  that  it  can  continue;  there  must  be  a 
modus  Vivendi  arranged. 

1841.  With  reference  to  the  railway  companies 
themselves,  what  is  your  view  with  regard  to  the 
effect  which  relief  from  this  taxation  would  have 
upon  the  companies  generally.  I  do  not  mean 
merely  with  regard  to  the  amount  of  the  actual 
dividend,  but  with  regard  to  the  freedom  which 
they  would  have  in  working  their  trains,  and 
making  their  arrangements  not  only  for  the  par- 
ticular class  of  passengers  with  which  we  are 
specially  dealing,  but  with  the  general  public  as 
to  the  traffic  management  and  all  those  matters? 
— I  would  rather  answer  that  as  part  of  a  general 
question.  My  own  feeling  has  always  been  that 
the  relations  between  the  State  and  the  railway 
companies  ought  to  be  made  as  easy  as  possible; 
and  that  if  it  was  possible  they  should  be  hardly 
relations  of  superintendence,  but  rather  rela- 
tions of  mutual  confideuce ;  and  no  doubt  tiiat 
state  of  things  would  be  very  much  advanced 
if  there  were  no  fiscal  arrangements  between  the 
parties. 

1842.  Or  if  it  were  necessary  and  essentitd 
that  there  should  be  fiscal  arrangements,  you 
think  that  those  fiscal  arrangements  should  be 
made  in  such  a  form  as  to  give  freedom  and  in- 
dependance  to  the  railway  companies  where  it 
was  possible  7 — With  as  little  interference  as 
possible.   There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  the 
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interference  of  the  external  bodies  of  the  State 
in  matters  of  this  kind  always  fails,  for  two 
reasons :  the  one  is,  that  it  is  not  sufficiently 
despotic,  and  that  it  cannot  carry  out  the  system 
as  it  is  carried  out  in  other  countries,  where  the 
word  of  the  State  is  immediately  obeyed ;  and 
the  other  reason  is  that,  from  the  peculiar  cha- 
racter of  our  railways,  there  is  such  an  immense 
diversity  of  interests  amongst  the  railway  com- 
panies themselves,  that  it  is  impossible  tor  any 
government  body  fully  to  comprehend  and  to 
accommodate  itself  to  all  those  dirersilies  of  in- 
terest nnd  arrangement. 

1843 .  There  was  a  suggestion  made  by  Mr.  Rick- 
man,  which  I  do  not  know  whether  you  have  taken 
any  special  notice  of,  with  regard  to  some  scheme 
which  he  suggested  of  exempting  all  traffic  at 
1  rf,  a  mile  or  under ;  will  you  give  the  Committee 
your  views  upon  that  point? — Mr.  Rickman 
says ;  "  I  think  that  the  best  and  easiest  solution 
of  this  difficulty,  in  the  interest  of  the  public, 
and  also'in  the  interest  of  railway  companies,  and 
in  the  interest  of  the  revenue,  although  there 
would  be  a  probable  loss  at  the  beginning,  would 
be  the  exemption  from  duty  in  respect  of  all  fares 
at  or  under  1  d.  per  mile  by  whatever  trains  con- 
veyed, and  in  whatever  class  of  carriage."  The 
enect  of  that,  in  fact,  would  be  very  much  the 
state  of  things  in  which  the  railways  were  in 
relation  to  the  Board  of  Inland  Revenue  before 
all  these  disputes  took  place  ;  because,  when  there 
was  no  question  of  taking  third  class  passengers 
in  any  other  but  a  parliamentary  train,  which 
was  then  the  general  practice,  this  proposal  of 
Mr.  Rickman *s  was,  in  fact,  the  custom  of  all  the 
railways  in  the  country  :  bo  that,  if  that  was  done, 
you  would  return  to  the  original  system,  with  all 
the  additional  advantages  which  since  that  time 
have  been  acquired  by  the  third  class  passengers. 

1844.  I  think  that  Mr.  Bickoian^s  notion  was 
to  make  the  1  d.  the  measure,  or  rather  the 
ground,  of  exemption  from  any  duty  at  all?  — 
That  was  what  I  wished  to  explain.  Under  the 
old  system  the  1  d.  represented  the  parliamentary 
train  fare ;  there  was  nothing  then  except  the 
parliamentary  train  uid  the  fast  trains;  and 
therefore  it  would,  in  fact,  be  a  return  to  the 
former  system,  with  all  the  advantages  which 
have  been  additionally  acquired  for  the  third 
class  passenger. 

1845.  After  the  evidence  which  we  have  had, 
I  do  not  go  into  all  this  very  minutely  with  you ; 
but  of  course  the  requirements  which  entitle  a 
company  to  get  the  exemptions  now,  even  sup- 
posing that  the  Board  of  Trade  had  certain  elastic 
powers  of  dispensing  with  thoRC  requirements, 
would  still  impose  a  ^reat  many  difficulties  upon 
nulway  companies,  which  would  be  removed  if 
Mr.  Rickmao's  plan  were  adopted? — Mr.  Bick- 
man*s  plau,  I  think,  would  leave  the  proper 
liberty  to  the  companies  for  their  arrangements 
of  the  trains.  You  must  be  well  aware  that  upon 
the  important  question  of  the  obligaticm  of  stop- 
ping at  every  station,  although  watobUgation 
carries  with  it  certain  advantages  to  everybody 
that  wants  to  stop  at  that  station,  it  carries  great 
disadvantages  with  it  to  everybody  who  does  not. 
Everybody  remembers  how,  if  by  any  chance  a 
railway  train  draws  up  at  a  station  where  it  does 
not  usually  stop,  either  from  some  personal  ar- 
rangement or  some  accidental  cause,  extreme 
indignation  is  caused;  everybody  else  is  waiting; 
there  for  two  minutes  during  which  they  think 
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they  are  entitied  not  to  wiut ;  and  therefore  the 
amount  of  inconvenience  is  much  greater  to  the 
persons  who  are  obliged  to  stop  at  those  stations, 
but  who  do  not  wish  to  stop,  than  is  the  con- 
venience to  those  persons  who  do  wish  to  stop. 

1846.  Of  course  where  it  is  a  densely  po- 
pulated district,  and  whore  the  people  have  to 
come  to  their  work  some  four  or  five  miles,  it  is 
simply  a  question  witii  them  of  the  loss  of  time 
by  stopping  at  those  stations? — Yea. 

1847.  There  is  a  direct  disadvantage  and  in- 
convenicDce  to  them  at  once ;  and  it  seems  that 
the  only  compensation  that  can  be  offered  for 
stopping  is  that  persons  who  want  to  get  in  at 
intermediate  stations  may  have  the  opportunity 
of  doing  so  ? — I  think  that  that  is  best  left  to 
every  railway  company  to  decide  for  itself ;  be- 
cause any  person  wno  has  cognisance  of  the  work- 
ing of  railways  knows  that  the  oneobject  of  every 
traffic  committee  is  to  get  as  many  passengers  as 
possible,  and  to  accommodate  the  public  as  much 
as  possible ;  that  is  the  sole  way  oy  which  they 
exist,  and  therefore  they  would  arrange  the  use 
of  those  stations  just  in  the  way  which  they  be- 
lieve most  commodious  to  that  particular  [wrtion 
nf  the  public;  it  is  self-evident,  and  it  has  been 
brought  out  very  strongly  before  this  Committee, 
that  the  whole  question  of  what  are  to  be  called 
Stations  is  totiQly  different;  the  Act  means  a 
different  thing  now  from  what  it  did  at  the  time 
when  the  Act  of  5  &  6  Vict,  was  passed,  or  for 
a  great  many  years  afterwards ;  now  these  manu- 
facturing stations  are  nearly  as  frequent  as 
public-houses  in  a  crowded  city. 

1848.  You  think  that  the  self-interest  of  the 
riulway  companies  would  always  secure  to  the 
traffic  the  accommodation  that  it  would  require  ? 
— I  have  no  doubt  it  would. 

1849.  And  you  would  be  satisfied  to  leave  itto 
the  rulway  interest  to  make  those  necessary  re- 
gulations ? — They  must  make  those  regulations 
because  nobody  else  can  understand  the  ques- 
tion. 

1850.  As  the  law  stands  now,  there  may  be  a 
station  even  where  there  are  no  passengers  to 
get  in  or  out,  but  still  they  are  obliged  to  stop? 
— Yes,  of  course  that  is  totally  unreasonable. 

1851.  Do  you  know  that  there  is  a  very  strong 
feeling  in  the  public  mind  with  reference  to  this 
question  ? — As  in  other  recent  discussions  which 
have  taken  place,  there  has  been  great  doubt  as 
to  the  side  on  which  public  opinion  has  gone,  so 
it  is  very  difficult  for  me  in  this  matter  to  venture 
to  interpret  the  public  mind ;  but  I  think  that 
the  remission  of  the  tax  would  be  very  popular. 

1852.  With  regard  to  one  of  your  earlier 
answers,  I  think  you  said  that  upon  principle  this 
tax  upon  locomotion  was  only  justifiable  upon  the 
ground  of  State  necessities  ?— I  look  upon  that  as 
upon  any  other  tax  upon  industry,  and  that 
therefore  it  ought  not  fairly  to  be  taken  as  a 
mere  tax  upon  profits.  A  tax  upon  profits  is  no 
doubt  periectiy  reasonable  when  those  profits 
have  been  made  in  the  ordinaiy  courses  of  com- 
merce or  business,  in  which  the  public  are  not 
immediately  concerned ;  but  in  a  case  like  this, 
the  tax  upon  profits  merely  means  the  taking 
away  of  a  certain  portion  from  the  means  of  a 
railway  company,  which,  I  believe,  would  go 
almost  wholly  to  the  advantage  of  the  public, 
and  not  to  the  increase  of  the  profits  of  the  com- 
pany. 

1853.  Then  you  see  no  reason  why  railways 
B  should 
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should  be  taxed  in  the  way  they  are,  that  is  to  say, 
by  a  tax  upon  profits,  any  more  than  any  other 
large  national  industry  ? — Certainly  not ;  I  put 
them  all  in  quite  the  same  category. 

1854.  As  a  question  of  political  economy  ? — 
As  a  question  01  income  tax,  I  may  mention  that 
the  present  tax  upon  my  own  railway,  the  Lan- 
cashire and  Yorkshire  Railway,  is  calculated  at 
3J  per  cent,  upon  our  own  gross  receipts,  and 
double  that  upon  our  net  receipts ;  and  the 
nitimate  result  is  6  s.  per  cent,  dividend  taken 
out  of  the  companies'  ordinary  stock. 

1855.  You  are  fortunately  connected  with  a 
well-to-do  company ;  but  in  the  case  of  small 
companies,  there  seems  to  be  a  very  strange 
anomaly,  that  those  companies  which  are  earning 
the  least,  are  the  most  heavily  taxed  ? — Of  course ; 
and  I  might  perhaps  be  allowed  to  say  a  few  words 
upon  the  entire  injustice  of  the  incidence  of  the 
tax.  I  am  here  a  very  poor  witness  upon  this 
matter.  As  I  have  told  you,  there  is  a  certain 
sum  taken  out  of  our  revenue,  but  not  one  that 
is  seriously  damaging  it;  but  there  are  some 
railways,  which,  I  beueve,  gentlemen  connected 
with  the  south  of  England  know  .very  well,  in 
which  the  taking  of  every  passenger  is  an  abso- 
lute loss,  and  they  look  with  terror  upon  the 
arrival  of  a  passenger.  And  there  is  this  very- 
peculiar  circumstance ;  that  the  company  which 
has  brought  the  greatest  amount  of  complaint 
bef<)re  this  Committee,  and  before  the  public 
generally,  viz.,  the  Metropolitan  Railway  Com- 
pany, is  the  very  railway  which  does,  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten,  comply  exactly  with  all  the  re- 
quirements of  the  law,  stopping  at  every  station, 
and  doing  everything  which  the  law  intended 
should  be  done. 

1866.  You  say  that,  in  your  opinion,  that  works 
an  injustice? — It  works  a  thorough  injustice,  ui 
injustice  so  gross  that  if  there  was  not  a  vague 
idea  which  has  come  from  the  olden  times,  and 
which,  I  suppose,  at  last  people  will  get  out  of 
their  heads,  that  railways  are  necessarily  invest- 
ments of  very  large  profit,  would  not  hold  water 
for  a  moment. 

1857.  There  is  another  argument  which  has 
been  used  to  which  I  would  invite  your  attention. 
The  tax  is  justified  apparently  upon  the  ground 
that  the  railway  companies  enjoy  what  is  called 
a  monopoly  ;  what  is  your  view  upon  that  ? — For 
myself,  1  think  that  there  is  a  great  play  of  words 
upon  that  matter.  It  seems  to  me  Hiat  the  rail- 
ways have  just  that  kind  of  monopoly  which  any 
one  coach  upon  any  particular  road  has.  There 
is  only  one  coach  going  now  to  Brighton,  and 
another  to  Dorking ;  that  is  to  say,  it  may  be 
called  a  monopoly  ;  there  are  no  circumstances 
which  induce  the  creation  of  competition.  It  is 
only  where  there  are  no  circumstances  demanding 
competition  that  the  railway  has  a  monopoly 
at  all.  In  circumstances  demanding  competition, 
not  only  as  competition  bronght  to  bear  upon 
every  railway  in  the  most  unsparing  manner,  out 
the  old  story  of  railway  enterprise  in  England  is 
a  story  of  ruinous  competition.  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
I  have  always  thought,  did  an  enormous  deal  of 
harm  when  in  raising  with  his  great  stalwart  arm 
at  Tamwortfa  the  first  sods  of  his  railway,  he 
called  upon  Mr.  Hudson,  who  accompanied  him, 
to  initiate  a  system  of  greatgeneral  (xnnpetition 
throughout  the  kingdom.  We  know  what  was 
the  end  of  my  poor  friend  Hudson  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  companies  which  did  become  ruinously 
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competing,  and,  in  fact,  going  upon  a  system 
which  might  be  tersely  described  a«  paying 
present  dividends  out  of  future  capital. 

1858.  With  regard  to  the  jMirUculnr  lines 
to  which  you  advert,  the  Metropolitan  and 
the  suburban  lines,  have  you  read  what  Mr. 
Forbes  said  with  regard  to  the  competition  vfaieh 
they  have  to  encounter  on  the  part  of  the  river 
on  the  part  of  the  omnibucies,  and  on  the  part  of 
the  tramways? — That  is  a  special  case;  there 
could  be  no  pretence  of  monopoly  there.  But  I 
do  not  see  now  there  could  be  monopoly  even 
with  the  lai^est  lines.  One  would  have  thou^t 
that  the  London  and  North  Western  Corapany 
had  a  monopoly  of  the  traffic  between  Manchester 
and  Carlisle  ;  there  eeiemed  to  be  no  reason  why 
they  should  not  have  it  all  their  own  way ;  and 
yet  the  Midland  Company  have  determined  that 
they  should  not.  Thm  every  railway  in  England 
now  is  obliged  to  compete,  and  the  public  derive 
from  it  air  the  advantages  of  the  competition. 
One  of  them  attempts  to  make  travelling  more 
commodious,  another  to  make  it  more  rapid,  uid 
the  public  is  the  gainer. 

1859.  You  are,  I  have  no  doubt,  acquainted 
with  the  history  of  the  Midland  Railway  €<»&- 
pany  which  has  recently  been  written? — Yes; 
and  very  intoresting  it  is. 

1860.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  very  history  of 
the  Midland,  from  beginning  to  end,  negatives 
the  idea  of  a  monopoly  on  the  part  of  the  railway 
companies  throughout  England,  for  theirs  hu 
been  one  system  ( I  will  not  use  it  offi^naively) 
agression  from  beginning  to  end,  has  it  not  ?— It 
has  always  struck  me  that  the  one  great  differ- 
ence between  our  railway  system  and  the  rul- 
wdys  of  the  rest  of  Europe,  is  that  they  bong 
initiated  by  the  State,  protected  by  the  State, 
and  supported,  to  a  great  degree,  by  tiie  State, 
might,  in  a  certain  sense,  be  called  monopolies, 
because,  although  other  railways  might  compete 
with  them,  they  could  only  do  it  with  the  consent 
of  the  State.  But  in  England,  from  our  free 
trade  habits,  we  hare,  from  the  very  bej^nnii^, 
refused  any  assistance  that  kind  from  the 
State,  and  have  never  sought  any  subvention  or 
any  of  the  Continental  methods,  and  perhaps  the 
consequence  of  that  is  that  we  are  almost  the 
worst  paying  railroad  country  in  the  world. 

1861.  Because  there  is  not  a  monc^Iy  ? — Be- 
cause there  is  not  a  monopoly ;  the  yreaeot  state 
of  things  ifl  this :  that  with  the  exception  of  the 
State  railways  of  Sweden,  which  pay  3*3  per 
cent.,  the  English  railways  are  the  worst  x>aying 
railway  companies  in  the  world. 

1862.  What  is  the  figure  of  the  average  of  the 
English  railways? — I  do  not  know  what  it  is  at 
present ;  I  took  my  information  from  that  very 
interesting  book,  the  French  Annuaire  des  Cht- 
mins  de  Fer,  in  which  the  present  avenge  of 
English  railways  is  not  given ;  but  it  was  given 
in  1872,  when  it  was  4*49  per  cent,  and  I  should 
be  afraid  that  the  present  rate  would  be  consider* 
ably  lower  thui  uat 

Mr.  M' Lagan* 

1863.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  correctiy  un- 
derstood you  when  you  were  describing  Mr. 
Rickman's  scheme ;  do  you  suppose  that  Mr. 
Rickman  intended  that  the  trains  should  stop  at 
every  station  in  the  sdieme  tliat  he  proposed  ?— 
No ;  I  should  like  to  see  it  enlarged  upon,  but 
what  I  understand  to  be  Mr.  Rickman's  scheme 
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is  this  :  that  every  ticket  that  is  charged  under 
\d.9k  mile  should  be  exempt  from  that  taxation, 
namely,  that  a  man  tiOctng  a  ticket,  say  from 
King's  Cross,  for  100  miles,  and  paying  for  it 
100  pence,  that  ticket  should  be  exempt,  and 
should  not  be  counted  as  part  of  the  fiscal  arrange- 
ments; and  that  it  should  be  left  to  the  discre* 
tion  of  the  railway  company  either  to  take  this 
man,  stopping  at  every  station  as  required,  or  to 
take  him  tne  whole  distance  at  once ;  and  it  would 
be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  payer  of  that  100 
pence  either  to  e^o  by  a  slow  train  which  took  him 
to  some  particular  destination,  or  to  go  the  whole 
way  as  he  liked  best. 

1864.  That  is  as  I  understaud  the  scheme. 
Then  you  think  that  that  would  be  a  great  im- 
proveinent  upon  the  present  system? — I  think 
that  it  would  be  a  great  simplification ;  at  the 
same  time  I  do  not  Uiink  that  it  would  in  any 
degree  meet  the  gener^  arguments  against  tiie 
tax. 

1865.  I  think  that  you  are  of  opinion  that,  for 
fiscal  reasons,  the  tax  should  not  be  abolished ; 
but,  supposing  that  you  abolished  the  tax,  what 
woald  you  substitute  for  it? — I  do  not  pledge 
myself  to  propose  anything  at  all  for  it.  By 
"  fiscal  reasons,"  I  mean  if  the  country  can  afford 
it.  I  have  stated  already  that  I  consider  it  as  a 
partial  income  tax. 

1866.  Supposing  that  it  should  be  found  that 
it  would  be  inexpedient  to  abolish  the  tax,  is 
there  any  modification  which  you  wopld  adopt? 
— I  think  ^t  Mr.  Rickmon's  scheme  is  the  best 
that  1  have  seen.  He  says  that  it  would  entail 
an  immediate  loss  upon  the  revenue,  but  I  think 
that  that  would  be  recouped,  and  he  thinks  so  too. 
At  the  same  time  I  am  very  glad  that  you  have 
asked  me  that  question  with  regard  to  any  substi- 
tution} because  among  the  public  there  has  been 
such  a  general  notion  that  there  was  to  be  seme 
other  advantage  in  the  other  direction  got  out  of 
the  railways  by  relieving  them  from  this  tax. 
That,  I  believe,  to  be  a  very  unjust  supposition 
altogether,  because  it  implies  that  the  railway 
companies  are  not  generally  doing  the  best  that 
they  can  for  the  public,  and  I  beTieve  they  are. 

1867.  The  tax  at  present  is  aper-centage  upon 
the  receipts  of  the  railway.  Of  course,  as  the 
traffic  increases,  the  tax  will  increase  also ;  is 
there  anything  that  you  would  suggest  to  modify 
that  at  all;  for  instance,  instead  of  having  a  per- 
centage upon  the  receipts,  to  make  it  a  fixed  sum, 
and  not  for  it  to  increase  as  the  traffic  increases  ? 
— I  am  afraid  that  that  would  only  increase  the 
injustice  of  the  incidence  of  the  tax. 

1868.  I  do  not  quite  xmderstand  how  it  would 
be  so;  I  mean  to  limit  the  amount,  say  to 
500,000  through  the  whole  of  the  country,  to 
be  a  general  tax  upon  railway  property  ?— The 
honourable  Member  put  that  question  before, 
and  1  think  I  saw  that  the  answer  given  was  that 
from  the  diversity  of  the  railways,  and  the  fluent 
condition  of  them,  the  condition  of  them  being 
different  to-day  from  what  it  will  be  to-morrow, 
it  will  be  almost  impossible  to  airangeit;  but 
perhaps  the  honourable  Member  may  think  that 
it  might  be  done  by  some  clearing-house  pro- 
cess. 

1869.  Every  railway  company  knows  at  the 
present  time  what  it  pays,  and  the  Board  of  In- 
land  Kevenue  knows  what  every  railway  pays. 
Supposing  that  you  took  the  sura  that  every  rail- 
way company  pays  at  the  present  time,  and 
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limited  it  to  that,  what  would  be  the  objection? 
— Might  it  not  be  an  objection  to  that  system 
that  it  would  become  almost  an  irremovable  tax? 
It  would  be  so  difficult  in  that  case  to  get  it 
either  diminished  or  removed,  that  I  should  my- 
self be  unwilling,  as  far  as  I  understand  it,  to 
agree  to  it. 

1870.  As  regards  the  question  of  monopoly, 
can  any  of  the  public,  if  they  think  proper,  run  a 
locomotive  upon  a  Une  of  railway?-— I  believe 
they  cannot;  but  it  is  not  in  the  least  a  question 
of  monopoly,  because  I  believe  there  would  be 
no  unwillingness  on  the  part  of  any  railway  com- 
pany Ui  make  arrangements  of  that  kind,  sup- 
posing  that  it  was  compatible  with  two  important 
matters,  the  one  the  arrangements  of  the  railway, 
and  the  other  the  security  of  the  public.  Prac- 
tically it  could  not  be  done,  as  we  know  from  the 
great  difficulties  that  have  occurred  with  regard 
to  the  cual  traffic,  where  great  complaiuts  have 
been  made  by  private  individuals  and  private 
companies  that  they  have  not  been  able  to  bring 
up  their  own  coal. 

1871.  Then  by  law  no  one  has  the  right  to  ask 
a  railway  company  to  allow  him  to  run  his  own 
engine  by  paying  a  toll  upon  the  railway  ? — He 
may  have  a  legal  right  to  do  so :  I  do  not  see 
why  he  should  not  have  a  legal  right. 

Chairman. 

187  2.  Is  not  the  real  secret  that  the  railway  really 
is  nothing  but  a  highway  for  railway  carriages,  and 
that  anybody  can  put  a  carriage  or  train  upon 
the  South  Eastern  Railway  to-morrow ;  but  un- 
fortunately the  South  Eastern  Company  u:e  not 
bound  to  give  water  or  any  other  accommoda- 
tion ?—  I  believe  that  that  is  s^i ;  1  may  perhaps 
add  to  what  I  said  before,  that  there  is  one  rail- 
way upon  which  a  certain  nobleman  drives  his 
cuiiage  up  and  down  as  he  likes,  tliat  is  the 
Duke  of  Sudierland. 

Mr.  Knutchbul^Huffesseth 

1873.  Is  not  that  by  private  special  Act  ? — ^No, 
so  for  as  I  am  aware  it  is  not  a  private  Act ;  it  is 
because  he  has  his  own  coal,  and  his  own  water, 
and  everything  else. 

Mr.  Lagan, 

1874.  But  by  the  general  law,  any  one  has  the 
right  to  do  it  if  he  can  provide  himself  with  his 
own  coal  and  his  own  water,  has  he  not  ? — I  be- 
lieve so. 

Mr.  Macdonald. 

1875.  You  stated,  I  think,  that  there  was  a 
wrong  impression  formed  by  the  public  that  they 
would  gain  an  advantage  by  the  remission  of  the 
tax,  supposing  that  it  was  taken  away'r — No,  I 
did  not  sUte  that.  "What  I  stated  was,  that  in 
discussions  upon  the  remission  of  the  tax  there 
have  been  frequent  demands  made  to  get  some 
supposed  public  advantage  out  of  the  companies 
in  lieu  of  what  they  would  gain  by  the  remission 
of  this  tax ;  and  I  stated  that  I  did  not  think 
that  that  was  iiound,  because  it  implied  that  there 
were  positive  advantages  to  be  gained  by  the 
public  out  of  certain  radroads  which  the  railroads 
at  present  witihhold.  Now  I  do  not  believe  that 
they  do  withhold  any  advantages,  generally  speak- 
ing, or  that  they  can  do  so ;  but  I  said,  in  the 
early  part  of  nay  evidence,  that  I  believed  that 
the  practical  effect  of  the  remission  of  this  tax 
would  be  that  the  larger  part  of  the  profit  gdued, 
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if  not  the  whole,  would  go  in  the  diminution  of 
fares,  and  in  cerbun  other  advantages  to  the  mass 
of  the  public,  that  is  to  say,  to  the  working  people. 

1876.  But  am  I  right  in  saying  that  your 
answer  conveys  the  impression  that  the  public 
have  no  right  to  speak,  or,  if  I  may  use  a  stronger 
word,  to  demand  a  guarantee  from  the  railways 
that  they  shall  have  any  concessions  whatever 
further  than  exist  now  ? — I  am  not  sure  that 
any  system  of  guarantee  or  demand  of  that  kind 
would  have  an  advanti^jreoas  result,  and  for  this 
reason,  that  a  guarantee  of  that  kind  could 
hardly  be  enforced,  because  if  it  was  enforced  at 
a  great  loss  to  the  company,  the  ]>ublic  would 
lose  in  some  other  way.  The  relations  between 
the  railway  companies  and  the  public  are  not 
those  of  exaction  on  one  side,  and  payment  on 
the  other ;  they  are  really  the  relations  of  supply 
and  demand,  \yhen  a  railway  gets  rich  it  is 
always  able  to  do  a  great  deal  more  for  the  public 
than  when  it  is  poor;  and  the  real  services  of  a 
railway  establisnment  to  the  public  are  limited 
by  the  money  which  it  has  got  to  spend. 

1877.  Has  not  the  clamour,  if  I  may  use 
the  expression,  been  for  the  remission  of  taxes 
in  every  case  with  the  view  that  the  public 
would  gain  an  advantage  therefrom?— It  is  only 
candid  to  say  that  I  think  the  advantages  which 
would  be  derived  b^  the  working  classes  to  them- 
selves by  the  remission  of  tJiis  tax  would  be 
rather  indirect  than  direct ;  but  I  believe  that  so 
far  as  there  was  any  tendency  at  all  it  would  be 
entirely  to  the  advantage  of  the  working  classes. 
I  stated  particularly  that  case  of  the  convenience 
of  return  tickets,  and  more  stations,  and  by-road 
stations,  and  facilities  for  the  supply  of  tickets, 
which  ought  to  have  been  done  long  ago  in  this 
country,  as  it  ia  done  in  every  country,  and  all 
the  other  advantages  which,  as  I  dare  say  the 
honourable  Member  knows  very  well,  exist  in 
America,  and  do  not  exist  here.  I  have  been 
lately  in  that  country,  and  I  was  astonished  at 
the  great  many  facilities  given  there  which  they 
do  not  give  here. 

1878.  I  am  quite  aware  of  that;  but  still  the 
question  that  I  have  asked  is  one  which  I  am 
anxious  that  you  should  answer  a  little  more  pre- 
cisely. Is  not  the  object  desired  in  the  case  of 
eveiy  application  for  a  reduction  of  taxation, 
that  the  public  may  be  benefited  ?  Thus,  when 
we  demanded  the  repeal  of  the  corn  laws,  was  it 
not  that  the  public  might  be  benefited? — I  do 
not  think  that  the  analogy  is  ([uite  correct, 
because  this  remission  of  this  duty  is  really 
demanded  for  so  many  other  reasons,  reasons  of 
the  general  good  working  and  convenience  of  the 
system,  that  I  cannot  put  it  upon  a  question  of 
possibility  of  lower  fares ;  I  suppose  that  is  what 
IS  meant  when  it  is  generally  asked  whether  it 
would  be  fur  the  advantage  of  the  public 

1879.  Was  not  the  object  of  the  agitation  for 
the  repeal  of  the  tea  duty  to  a  certain  extent, 
and  even  now  that  the  people  might  be  benefited, 
that  they  might  have  cheaper  tea?  I  am  dealing 
with  a  question  of  political  economy,  as  your 
Lordship  perfectly  well  knows? — It  is  upon  that 
point  tliat  I  do  not  think  that  the  cases  are  quite 
on  all  fours.  If  you  put  the  question  whether  it 
was  worth  while  to  remit  this  duty  simply  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  the  working  classes  a  little 
cheaper  

18H0.  I  object  to  the  word  "  working  classes'*? 
— So  do  I ;  and  no  person  objects  to  it  more. 


Mr.  itfac<Ama/</— continued. 

1881.  I  mean  the  public  advantage? — The 
honourable  Member  has,  perhaps,  no  objection  to 
the  term  third  class  passenger.  If  the  mere 
object  of  the  remission  of  this  duty  was  to  make 
the  third  class  paseenger's  tare  infioitesimallr 
cheaper,  I  do  not  know  that  it  would  be  worth 
while.  I  think  that  it  would  have  thai  effect, 
but  I  think  that  would  only  be  an  incidental 
effect.  The  advantages  which  it  would  carry 
with  it  in  ecoaomisinff  public  time,  for  instance, 
would  be  great  consic^nng  the  immense  time  that 
is  taken  up  by  the  arrangements  between  the 
railway  offices  and  the  Government  offices.  It 
would  promote  a  more  comfortable  relation  be- 
tween the  railways  and  the  public  offices,  and  it 
would  place  railway  management  on  a  sounder 
basis.  Those  I  think  arethe  palpable  advantages, 
apart  from  the  incidental  advantages  of  additional 
cneapno83  to  the  third  class  passenger.  I  should 
not  wish  it  to  be  thought  by  the  Committee  that 
I  based  the  remission  of  this  duty  solely  upon 
that  ground. 

1882.  And  yon  think  that  the  public  may  be 
disappointed  when  the  remission  of  the  tax  is 
asked  for  on  the  ground  of  lowering  the  fares? — 
I  do  not  think  that  they  would  be  disappointed. 
I  do  not  think  that  they  could  be. 

1883.  I  put  it  to  ;ou  very  straight  regarding 
the  expectations  that  people  entertain  in  respect 
to  the  lowering  of  duties  of  all  kinds ;  is  there 
to  be  any  difference  between  the  passenger  duty 
on  railway  trains,  and  the  unremitted  duties  in 
every  other  department? — I  do  not  wish  to  repeat 
that  matter,  but  the  other  advantages  seem  to 
me  to  be  much  more  important  than  this  one. 
I  am  perhaps  rather  prejudiced  from  the  veiy 
fact  that  the  railway  to  which  I  belong  subsists 
almost  entirely  upon  third  class  passengers.  Our 
passengers  of  the  first  and  second  class  this  year 
were  4,91-5,000,  and  the  third  class  passengers 
were  24,357,000,  five  times  as  many  ;  thus  show- 
ing that  we,  depending  entirely  upon  third  class 
passengers,  must  do  all  we  can  to  make  our 
railway  as  commodious  as  we  can  for  them,  and 
we  have  had  most  curious  instances  of  the  effect 
of  the  very  smallest  rise  in  the  third  class  fares. 
There  was  a  rise  of  one  halfpenny  in  a  certain 
district,  the  distance  being  very  small,  and  the 
passenger  traffic  fell  off  at  once  somediing  like 
one-half. 

1884.  You  stated,  I  think,  that  the  English 
railways  were  the  worst  paying  railways  in 
Europe,  except  the  Swedish  railways? — 1  be- 
lieve that  that  is  quite  statisticalhr  correct 

1885.  You  are  acquainted,  I  believe,  with 
American  railways? — American  enterprise  some- 
times goes  beyond  the  means  of  payment;  but 
nevertheless  the  railway  system  is  working  very 
well  in  America,  and  I  should  not  wish,  any 
word  to  be  said  against  it.  I  have  come  away 
from  it  with  the  greatest  admiration  both  of  the 
management  of  it,  and  the  talent  and  power 
which  it  h»s  brought  to  bear,  and  the  sometimes 
extravagant  and  ruinous  but  nevertheless  na- 
tionally advantageous  enterprise. 

1886.  The  public  are  well  accommodated  in 
America? — Admirably;  they  cannot  be  better 
accommodated. 

1887.  I  have  no  doubt  that  your  Lordship  has 
seen  a  train  wait  to  blow  a  horn  for  a  passenger 
half  a  mile  off,  as  I  have  done  ? —  Ves. 

1888.  If  the  English  railways  pay  so  badly, 
would  the  remission  of  this  tax  make  them  pav 
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Mr.  Macdonald — continued, 
better? — As  I  have  already  said,  with  regard  to 
the  advantage  to  be  derived  by  third  class  pas- 
sengers, so  I  am  very  doubtful  as  to  the  advan- 
tage which  would  be  derived,  at  least  immediately, 
by  the  shHreholders ;  I  do  not  think  that  it 
would  be  very  considerable '  either  one  nde  or 
the  other.  The  amount  of  tJie  tax  upon  wealthy 
companies  such  as  that  to  which  I  have  the  ho- 
nour  to  belong,  is  comparatively  inconsiderable  ; 
but  upon  a  great  many  poor  companies,  I  think, 
it  would  just  turn  the  point  of  their  being  able 
to  go  on  accommodating  the  public  decently  and 
with  some  profit  to  the  shareholders,  or  not 
being  able  to  get  on  at  all 

1889.  I  think  you  said  that  it  was  in  conse- 
quence of  the  ruinous  competition  .that  the  rail- 
ways did  not  pay? — I  suppose  that  it  is  the 
»!iult  of  that  and  uf  certiun  miscalculations.  I 
am  old  enough  to  remember  the  dreadful  effect 
of  that  one  misodcnlation  of  Mr.  Hudson's  in 
believing  that  the  subsidiary  lines  would  -be 
feeders,  whereas  they  turned  out  to  be  exhausters. 
If  we  had  gone  on  slowly,  as  the  foreign  railways 
have  done,  with  nothing  but  main  lines  and  very 
few  extensions,  no  doubt  the  rail  way  receipts  would 
have  been  enormooe,  and  the  comfort  tnat  could 
be  given  to  the  public  would  have  been  much 
greater ;  but  we  nave  chosen  to  cover  this  coun- 
try with  such  a  network  of  railways  as  no  other 
country  in  the  world  has,  and  we  must  take  the 
consequences. 

189<>.  But  you  would  not  ask  this  Committee 
to  recommend  the  House  of  Commons  to  pre- 
vent competition  amongst  the  railways,  would 
you  ? — No. 

1891.  You  said  that  it  was  in  virtue  of  the 
ruinous  competition  that  the  Companies  were 
not  able  to  pay ;  supposing  that  the  tax  was  al- 
lowed to  exist,  if  the  competition  continued  the 
railways  would  still  be  unproductive  to  the  share- 
holders, would  they  not? — The  question  of  com- 
petition rather  applies  to  the  wealthier  lines  than 
to  the  poorer  ones.  I  do  not  think  that  the 
question  of  competition  touches  the  very  poor 
lines,  which  would  be  the  main  giuners  by  the 
remission  of  this  duty. 

1892.  You  stated  that  the  Board  of  Inland 
Revenue,  the  companies,  and  I  am  not  quite  sure 
that  you  did  not  say  the  Board  of  Trade,  virtually 
set  at  naught  the  decision  of  the  House  of  Lords  ? 
— I  believe  that  to  be  the  case. 

1893.  Do  you  think  that  it  is  creditable  to 
large  corporations,  and  to  two  departments  of  the 
Government,  to  have  set  at  naught  an  authorita- 
tive decision  of  the  House  of  Lords? — I  cannot  say 
that  it  is  at  all  creditable  to  our  legislative 
system ;  I  think  that  this  disputed  c^ueition  ought 
to  have  been  settled  on  a  sound  basis  long  ago. 

1894.  You  said,  I  think,  in  answer  to  u  qu>^s- 
tion  put  to  you  by  the  Chairman,  that  the  rail- 
way passenger  duty  had  hindered  the  develop- 
ment of  the  smaller  railways  ? — That  is  my  im- 
pression. 

1895.  Can  you,  from  your  experience  as  a 
railway  director,  give  the  Committee  any  infor- 
mation fts  to  where  such  has  been  the  case  ?  —I 
think  I  stated  that  in  that  case  it  was  really  more 
indirect  than  direct.  I  have  tried  not  to  make 
too  much  of  the  case ;  I  have  been  very  careful 
not  to  do  it,  and  therefore  I  cannot  say  that  I 
know  of  any  railway  whose  construction  has 
actually  been  prevented  by  this  duty. 

1896.  Your  Lordship  luiows  something  about 
0.91. 


Mr.  Macdonafd — continued, 
railway  companies  coming  to  the  House  of 
Commons  for  powers  and  for  new  lines ;  do  you 
not  think  that  more  money  is  spent  there  than  in 
railway  passenger  duty? — I  suppose  that  the 
.  passenger  duty  really  amounts  to  the  fees  of  a 
few  leading  lawyers.  Of  course  the  parliamentary 
abuses  are  not  so  great  as  they  were,  but  tbey 
still  exist ;  they  were  scandalous. 

Chavrman. 

1897.  That  is  all  reformed  now;  that  was 
when  everything  was  miscalculated  and  exagw 
gerated  ?— Y  es, 

Mr.  Macdonald. 

1898.  How  long  is  it  since  they  have  ceased 
to  miscalculate  ? — To  go  back  to  the  question  of 
competition  ;  the  competition  is  not  so  bad ;  I 
do  not  suppose  that  we  could  have  now  what  I 
remember,  viz.,  a  leading  counsel,  a  dear  friend 
of  mine,  receiving  frequently  1,000/.  simply  not 
to  go  into  a  committee  room. 

1899.  In  many  of  the  leading  railways,  has  not 
more  money  been  spent  in  promoting  schemes, 
within  the  last  20  years,  than  has  been  paid  to 
the  shareholders? — I  have  no  doubt  of  it. 

1900.  So  that  it  is  not  because  the  railways 
did  not  pay,  but  because  the  money  has  been 
recklessly  tmvwn  away  in  another  form  ? — Yes, 
to  a  certain  extent  that  is  so ;  but  we  are  under  a 
different  system  now.  There  is  a  great  call  for 
additional  railway  accommodation,  and  when  you 
ask  the  question  whether-  any  one  line  has  been 

Srevented  from  being  constructed  bv  this  tax,  I 
o  not  know  that  any  one  railway  has,  but  the 
tendency  is  rather  against  the  construction  of 
new  railways  in  reference  to  this  dut^.  Now 
there  is  im  enormous  demand  for  new  railways  in 
every  part  of  the  coimtry,  and  therefore,  in  that 
large  sense,  I  think  that  any  impediment,  how- 
ever small,  should  be  taken  out  of  the  way  of 
railway  enterprise. 

Mr.  KnntchhuU'Hngeuen. 

1901.  You  have  been  aaked  some  questions  with 
regard  to  your  views  upon  political  economy;  do 
you  not  think  that  any  tax  which  tends  to  check 
the  development  of  a  great  industry  is  rather 
opposed  to  the  principles  of  political  economy  ? — 
Certainly. 

1902.  Therefore  if  it  can  be  shown  that  this 
tax  in  any  way  operates  to  check  the  development 
of  the  railway  system,  it  would  be  objectionable 
on  that  ground,  would  it  not  ? — It  is  objectionable 
simply  because  it  tends  in  that  direction. 

1903.  You  spoke  of  the  origin  of  this  tax  being 
that  there  was  a  tax  upon  all  other  modes  of  loco- 
motion ;  those  taxes  have  all  been  removed,  have 
they  not? — Entirely;  the  last  went  when  the 
horses  ran  away. 

1904.  I  suppose  that  those  taxes  have  been 
removed  because  virtually  railways  have  proved 
to  t>e  the  means  of  locomotion  most  acceptable 
to  the  public? — Yee. 

1905.  Do  you  think  it  is  right  that  because 
one  means  of  locomotion  is  proved  to  be  the  best 
for  the  public  it  should  be  visited  with  ex- 
ceptional taxation? — No;  but  I  have  no  doubt 
that  there  has  been  in  the  public  mind  a  kind 
of  notion  that  the  taxation,  when  off  one  mode 
of  locomotion,  should  be  put  upon  another, 
a-though  it  is  very  unjust. 

1906.  If  there  has  been  an  unjust  notion  in 
r3  the 
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Baron  Mr.  KnaiehlnM-HHgtuen — continued. 

Houghien.         public  mind  you  would  probably  Uiink  it  ad- 
14  May     Tantageous  to  dispel  it  if  possible?  —Certainly. 

1907.  You  stated  that  the  railway  eystem  is 
the  child  of  competition  which  was  inaugurated 
bj  a  celebrated  statesman  in  a  particular  speech 
to  which  you  referred ;  was  not  that  railway 
system,  as  it  exists  at  present,  created  by  men 
who  risked  their  capital  and  expended  their 
enei^es  in  creating  a  system  which  has  been  pro- 
ductive of  the  greatest  advantage  to  this  country  ? 
— Yes,  and  some  of  those  men  never  received 
their  due  commendation. 

1908.  Did  they  not  do  that  in  the  face  of  enor- 
mous opposition,  even  from  people  who  now  admit 
the  benefits  of  the  system  which  they  then  con- 
tended against? — Yes;  there  was  a  certain  class 
of  people  called  laudowners  who  considered  that 
railways  were  extremely  injurious,  and  that  they 
ought  to  receive  immense  compensation  for  that 
frightful  injury ;  and  now  they  would  be  very 

§lw  to  get  a  rulway  up  to  the  very  doors  of 
leir  houses. 

1909.  Did  not  the  pioneers  of  this  system, 
which  has  proved  so  advantageous,  find  them- 
selves subject  to  great  difficulties,  and  to  enor- 
mous expenditure  which,  in  fact,  ruined  many  of 
them  i — Yes. . 

1910.  Do  yon  think  it  just,  that  having  par- 
tially overcome  those  diflBculties,  and  yet  not  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  make  the  undertakings  in 
all  intAnces  paying,  they  should  still  foe  subject 
to  this  exceptional  taxation ? — No;  I  think  that 
exceptional  taxation  is  a  bad  thing  in  itself,  and 
'in  this  case  especiallj  unjust 

191 1.  The  other  means  of  locomotion,  carnages, 
and  stage  coaches,  and  so  on,  passed  over  Kmds  to 
the  maintenance  of  which  they  did  not  contribute, 
did  they  not?— Yes. 

1912.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that,  with  regard  to 
railways,  they  have  to  maintain  their  own  way, 
and  to  do  all  their  own  repairs? — They  have  not 
only  to  pay  their  own  way,  but  they  pay  for 
other  people's  ways,  because  they  contribute  ao 
lai^ely  to  the  rates,  that  they  are  very  heavily 
burdened. 

1913.  Is  it  not  tbe  case  witiiin  your  knowledge 
that  there  are  many  country  parishes  through 
which  a  railway  passes  for  a  comparatively  short 

distance  upon  which  that  railway  has  conferred  an 
immense  benefit  in  the  improvement  of  the  pro- 
perty, and  yet  to  the  rates  of  which  the  rulway 
contributes,  not  as  other  land  does  according  to 
the  rentable  value  of  the  land  in  the  parish,  but 
upon  a  calculation  based  upon  the  earnings  of 
the  whole  line  of  railway,  from  one  end  to  the 
other? — 1  believe  that  to  be  generally  true,  and 
I  have  the  good  fortune  to  live  in  two  of  those 
parishes. 

1914.  Should  you  be  surprised  to  hear  that 
tiiere  are  many  parishes  in  wnich  the  larger  por* 
tion  of  the  whole  rating  is  paid  upon  this  prin- 
ciple, by  railroads  which  perhaps  do  not  hold 
more  than  20  or  30  acres  in  tbe  parish?— It 
is  so. 

1915.  In  that  case  the  rulways  are  rated  as 
entirely  private  property,  are  wiey  not  ? — Yea, 
I  believe  so ;  but  1  mould  not  wish  to  speak  with 
authority  upon  that  point 

1916.  That  is  to  say,  a  railway  is  called  a 
highway,  but  differs  from  all  other  highways  in 
the  county,  which  are  maintuned  by  rate,  but 
which  do  not  contribute  to  the  rates  ? — Yes. 

1917.  Do  you  think  that  it  is  entirely  fair  that 


Mr.  Knatehhvll  Hugt$$m — continued, 
when  railways  are  subject  to  this  enormous  bur- 
den of  rating  as  private  property,  vou  should 
further  come  down  upon  them  as  public  institu- 
tiona  with  tbia  exceptional  tax  ?— I  do  not  think 
it  fur. 

1918.  You  have  told  the  Committee  that  there 
is  an  enormous  demand  for  railways  now  through 
the  country  ;  that  demand  generallv  is  for  small 
branch  railways,  is  it  not? — Exactly,  on  which 
a  great  deal  of  money  has  to  be  expended,  and 
from  which  very  littio  immediate  profit  is  to  be 
derived. 

1919.  Therefore,  in  every  such  proposal  for  a 
branch  railway,  it  becomes  necessary,  does  it  not, 
to  calculate  every  item  of  cost  as  well  as  profit? 
— Quite  so. 

1920.  Although  this  tax  by  itself  might  not 
prevent  any  special  branch  being  made,  still 
when  you  take  it  in  conjunction  with  other  ex- 
penses, such  as  rates  and  maintenance  of  way 
which  a  railway  has  to  bear,  it  has,  has  it  not,  a 
share  in  the  prevention  of  those  undertakings? — 
No  doubt 

1921.  Of  course,  if  you  waited  until  we  could 
abolish  altogether  the  dififerent  items  which  go 
to  make  up  that  which  prevents  the  railways 
from  being  made,  you  might  wait  for  ever? — 
Yes. 

1922.  Therefore  you  do  not  think  that  it  is 
unreasonable  on  the  part  of  railway  companies 
and  of  the  travelling  public  to  attack  that  which 
appears  to  be  the  weakest  point  of  tlie  system?— 
Quite  so. 

1923.  With  regard  to  monopoly,  I  do  not 
wfuit  to  dwell  upon  it,  but  taking,  for  instance* 
the  Metropolitan  and  Metropolitan  District  Rail- 
ways, you  would,  I  presume,  hardly  find  It  pos- 
sible to  say  that  they  have  a  monopoly  of  Uie 
traffic,  considering  the  opposition  tu  which  they 
are  exposed  from  omnibuses  and  steamboats  ? — 
No ;  in  that  case  the  word  would  not  apply. 

1924.  Then,  when,  you  come  to  the  case  whi(^ 
you  instanced  yourself,  namely,  the  Midland  and 
North  Western  Companies ;  or  take  again  the 
South  Eastern  and  the  London,  Chatham,  and 
Dover  Companies,  and  so  through  a  number  ot 
instances,  I  understand  you  to  say  that  it  is 
hardly  &ir  to  apply  the  term  mono[>oly "  to 
cases  in  which  there  is  strong  competition?— 
Certainly  not. 

1925.  There  was  a  question  nsked  the  other 
day,  in  which  it  was  sought  to  establish  an  ana- 
Xogy  between  this  tax  and  the  brewer's  license; 
1  need  hardly  ask  you  whether  you  can  see  any 
such  analogy  ? — It  would  take  too  long  to  go 
into  it,  but  1  can  see  no  such  analogy. 

1926.  Is  not  a  brewer's  license  a  case  in  which 
a  man  pays  4  sum  in  order  to  be  allowed  to  cany 
on  a  certain  trade,  and  is  not  the  railway  pas- 
senger duty  a  case  in  which  a  company  havmg- 
at  great  expense,  obtained  the  right  to  cairy 
on  a  certain  trade,  is  restricted  in  its  manner  w 
carrying  it  on? — That  is  well  put,  and  that  is 
very  much  the  case. 

1927.  Again,  is  it  not  the  case  that-,  whereas  a 
brewer  is  only  influenced  by  trade  considerations 
as  to  the  price  which  he  puts  upon  his  beer,  the 
railway  cmnpanies  are  restricted  directly  by  Act 
of  Parliament  as  to  the  price  which  they  may 
demand  of  their  passengers  ? — Yes. 

1928.  Therefore  the  analogy  altogether  fails, 
does  it  not? — Quite  so. 

1929.  Are  you  able  to  give  an  opinion  as  to 
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which  class  has  been  moat  benefited  by  the  de- 
velopment of  the  railway  eyatem  ? — Of  course,  as 
regards  the  mere  travellings  the  advantage  has 
been  exactly  in  proportion  to  the  inability  that 
people  had  to  travel ;  a  gentleman  could  go 
about  in  his  chaise  and  pair,  and  he  has  not 
gained  so  much  as  the  artizan  who  had  ao  means 
of  going  about  at  all. 

1930.  In  fact,  the  advantage  has  been  princi- 
pally on  behalf  of  the  artizan  who  has  been  aUe 
to  bring  his  labour  to  market,  or  to  bring  a 
market  to  his  labour,  which  he  could  not  do  oe- 
fore  ? — Of  courue. 

1931.  Is  it  not,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  wish 
and  desire  of  your  Board,  and  of  every  other  Rail- 
way Board  with  which  you  have  acquaintance,  to 
give  as  far  as  possible  facilities  to  tlie  artizan  and 
third  class  passenger  1 — Of  course,  it  is  our  object, 
because  it  is  the  only  wa}'  in  whidi  we  get  any 
dividend. 

1932.  You  were  asked  as  to  what  you  would 
substitute  if  this  tax  were  abolished ;  but  I  think, 
although  you  did  not  give  the  answer,  you  mi^ht 
furly  nave  replied,  that  that  is  rather  a  question 
for  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  ? — Entirely, 
I  think  ;  I  stated  in  the  beginning  of  my  evidence, 
that  with  regard  to  taking  tMsq^uestion  asatistal 
matter,  I  did  not  consider  that  it  would  be  right 
to  demand  the  immediate  repeal  the  duty  if 
the  exigencies  of  the  State  could  not  afford  it ; 
but  that  as  soon  as  it  was  considered  that  it  could 
be  remitted  without  the  necesMty  of  imponng 
any  other  duty,  the  tax  ought  to  go. 

1933.  I  understand  your  objections  to  this  tax 
to  be  mMuly  based  upon  the  desirability  of  leav- 
ing unfettered,  as  far  as  possible  c(msistently  with 
public  policy,  any  such  great  industry  as 
railway  system  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Leighton, 

1934.  In  answer  to  a  question  which  you 
answered  to  my  right  honourable  friend,  you  said 
that  coaches  did  not  pay  towards  maintaining  of 
the  roads ;  they  pud  Uie  turnpikes,  did  they  not  ? 
— Of  course. 

1935.  In  answer  to  another  question  of  my 
right  honourable  friend,  you  said  that  the  prin- 
ciple upon  which  rulways  were  rated  to  the  local 
rates  was  different  from  the  principle  upon  which 
other  property  is  rated ;  is  it  not  exactly  the  same ; 
are  they  not  rated  upon  what  a  tenant  would  give 
for  using  their  land  as  they  ase  it  ? — Yes ;  i  be- 
lieve they  are. 

1936.  And  the  profits  are  allocated  and  the 
expenses  are  allocated  in  the  parishes  throngh 
which  the  line  goes? — Yes. 

1937.  Therefore  there  is  no  peculiarity  in  the 
way  in  which  railways  are  rated,  which  gives 
ihem  any  claim  to  remission  of  other  tuation,  is 
there  ? — I  think  that  it  is  a  mudi  heavier  form 
of  taxation  than  any  other  form  of  taxation  on 
locomotion ;  even  than  the  turnpikes. 

1938.  But  for  local  rates  they  are  rated  to  the 
value  of  their  land,  are  they  not;  Uiat  is  to  say, 
to  the  value  that  a  tenimt  would  ^ve  for  using 
that  land  as  the  nulway  companies  use  it? — ^I 
believe  so. 

1939.  The  agitation  which  has  arisen  upon  this 
matter  has  come  from  the  railway  companies, 
I  think,  originally,  has  it  not? — I  should  think 
so. 

1940.  With  regard  to  the  greater  convenience 
to  traffic  and  the  possibility  of  railway  companies 
giving  more  faciUties  to  the  public,  would  not 
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those  he  obtuned  if  the  passenger  duty  were 
raised  in  a  different  form  ;  that  is  to  say,  if  it 
were  not  raised  hj  means  of  obligations  and 
exemptions,  but  if'^  it  were  rused  as  a  general 
tax,  either  upon  gross  receipts  or  upon  net  re- 
ceipts?— I  believe  that  it  is  the  general  im- 
pression throngh  the  railway  world  that  the 
injustice  of  that  to  the  company  would  be  so  great 
that  the  state  of  things  would  be  very  little 
better  than  it  is  at  present,  because  there  are 
certain  lines  on  which  tiic  gross  receipts  are  only 
obtuned  after  very  large  expenditure,  and  others 
after  a  very  small  expenditure. 

1941.  But  as  to  the  difficulties  with  regard  to 
issuing  season  tickets,  and  the  facilities  which 
you  say  that  railway  companies  might  afford  by 
a  supply  of  tickets ;  all  those  could  be  obtained 
with  equal  advantage,  could  they  not,  if  the  duty 
were  charged  in  some  other  form  than  in  which 
it  is  charged  now  ? — I  do  not  think  so. 

1942.  Why  could  they  not?— -If  the  duty  were 
charged  as  is  proposed  by  Mr.  Bickmui,  no  doubt 
there  would  be  great  conveniences,  and  in  a 
certain  degree  it  would  remedy  the  evil ;  but 
still  all  the  incidental  disadvantages  which  are 
attendant  upon  this  tax,  and  to  which  I  have 
alluded,  would  remain  just  as  they  are. 

1943.  The  difficulty  which  the  railway  com- 
panies have  shown  us,  is  that  they  cannot  issue 
season  tickets,  because  they  cannot  get  their 
season  tickets  exempt  from  duty ;  that  would  be 
done  away  with,  would  it  not  ? — Yes. 

1944.  And  there  would  be  nothing  with  re- 
gard to  the  facilities  as  to  the  supply  of  tickets, 
which  could  be  got  over  ? — Certainly  not. 

1945.  There  was  a  word  which  yon  used  which 
I  did  not  quite  understand,  and  perhaps  you  will 
kindly  explain  it ;  you  said  you  thought  that  on 
general  principles  the  relation  between  the 
Government  and  the  companies  should  be  con- 
fidential; vrill  you  explain  what  you  meant  by 
that  ? — That  is  perhaps  rather  a  hobby  of  my 
own,  but  I  think  that  the  arrangements  between 
the  Grovemment  and  the  railways  have  been 
rather  too  much  in  the  nature  of  interference 
instead  of  inter-communication ;  I  believe  that 
tiie  mani^rs  of  the  railways  wi^  nothing  better 
than  to  be  on  the  best  possible  terms  with  all 
the  officers  of  the  Board  of  Trade  and  the  Board 
of  Inland  Revenue,  and  that  on  both  sides  a 
great  advance  has  been  made  in  that  direction  of 
fate  ^ean,  and  the  antagonism  between  them  is 
considerably  disappeuing. 

1946.  Do  you  think  that  that  confidential  re- 
lation would  be  injured  by  the  fact  that  the  Com- 
missioners paid  over  a  certain  sum  of  money 
every  year  as  railway  duty  ? — No  ;  but  I  think 
that  any  simpler  system,  such  as  is  proposed  by 
Mr.  Bickman,  would  very  much  alleviate  that 

.  difficulty. 

1947.  If  it  is  necessary  to  continue  the  duty, 
do  you  approve  or  disapprove  of  those  ex- 
emptions for  cheap  trains,  as  proposed  by  Mr, 
Kickman  ? — I  suppose  if  that  was  taken  away, 
the  whole  thing  would  disappear  at  once. 

1948.  Mr.  Hickman's  proposal  is,  that  the  fare 
of  any  passenger  who  only  pays  a  penny  a  mile, 
or  under,  should  be  exempt  from  duty  ;  why 
should  not  the  whole  of  the  railway  dear  traffic, 
as  well  as  cheap  traffic,  be  under  the  sfune  rule  ? 
— I  suppose  that  if  it  was  considered  that  the  ad- 
jutages of  this  duty  were  gained  by  you  or  me 
when  we  were  travelling,  there  would  be  no 
difficulty  about  it;  the  difficulty  is,  that  it  is 
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supposed  to  give  certain  advantages  to  third- 
class  passengers. 

1 949.  Do  you  think  that  isuaound  theory  that 
there  should  be  a  difference  in  principle  between 
the  taxation  of  third-class  passengers  and  the 
taxation  of  the  second  and  the  first-class  passen- 
gers ? — I  quite  see  what  the  honourable  Member 
means,  hut  I  think  that  that  is  hardly  a  question 
upon  which  my  opinion  would  be  more  worth 
having  than  anybody  else's. 

1950.  With  regard  to  the  companies,  if  the 
tax  was  limited  to  a  certun  amount,  it  would  be 
the  same  to  them,  would  it  not,  whether  the  tax 
was  placed  upon  the  whole  traffic,  or  only  u^on 
a  portion  of  it? — I  think  it  is  rather  a  question 
of  exemption  than  of  taxation;  I  understand 
that  the  honourable  Member  would  object  to  the 
principle  of  exemption,  and  would  wish  that  the 
whole  thing  should  be  levied  without  any  ex- 
emption at  all.  In  that  case  I  do  not  think  that 
it  is  quite  a  matter  of  opinion,  but  it  is  a  matter 
of  fact. 

1951.  Supposing  that  the  exemptions  were 
entirely  done  away  with,  a  new  duty  would  be 
put  on  which  would  be  gathered  in  a  different 
form ;  and  in  that  new  duty,  do  you  think  that  it 
would  be  advisable  still  to  continue  the  exemption 
on  the  special  advantages  to  cheap  trains? — I 
think  that  a  certain  popularity  attaches  to  this 
exemption  which  the  Legislature  would  be 
unwilling  to  give  up. 

1952.  On  the  whole  principle,  do  you  think 
that  it  is  right  to  impose  a  tax  in  that  form  ? — 
It  is  purely  an  economical  question  as  to  whether 
it  is  right  to  have  any  exemptions.  With  regard 
to  the  question  of  the  Income  Tax,  there  are  a 
great  many  persons  who  think  that  other  persons 
should  not  enjoy  special  advantages ;  and  perhaps 
the  person  who  does  not  pay  Income  Tax  derives 
a  good  ileal  more  immediate  advantage  than  the 
person  who  does. 

1953.  The  third  class  passenger  traffic  is  now 
the  great  passenger  traffic  of  railways,  is  it  not? 
^xeSf  and  the  third  class  passenger  is  therefore 
moat  to  be  considered. 

1954.  Audit  is  also  the  most  profitable  traffic, 
is  it  not? — With  the  railway  with  which  I  am 
connected,  it  is. 

1955.  And  those  who  travel  by  that  class  have 
had  of  late  years  their  income  in  wages  increased 
more  than  the  income  of  any  other  class  of  the 
community,  have  they  not  ? — -Their  wages  have 
increased  connderably,  but  as  to  what  they  are 
able  to  p^,  they  are  better  judges  than  I  am. 

1956.  But  the  class  themselves  since  1840, 
have  increased  in  income,  probably  more  than 
any  other  class? — Thank  God,  they  have. 

1957.  You  do  not  expect  a  diminution  in  fares, 
I  think  you  have  told  us  ? — I  do  expect  a  dimi- 
nution of  fares,  but  I  do  not  wish  that  to  be  con- 
sidered the  sole  advantage. 

1958.  You  are  aware  that  when  the  tax  was 
taken  off  the  omnibuses,  it  did  not  affect  the 
fares  at  all  ? — I  am  afraid  that  that  is  the  effect 
of  very  many  remissions  of  taxation. 

1959.  But  you  think  tliat  it  would  be  excep- 
tional in  the  case  of  railways,  and  that  it  wul 
affect  the  fares  ?— I  think  it  will. 

1960. '  Are  you  aware  that  the  result  of  the 
remission  of  taxation  on  omnibuses  was  to  put  8 
or  9  per  cent,  into  the  pockets  of  the  omni- 
bus companies,  and  not  to  lower  the  fares  at  all  ? 
— Very  possibly. 


Mr.  Leiffhtan— c&a^mied. 

1961.  You  said  that  there  were  some  railways 
that  looked  with  terror  upon  the  appearance  of  a 
passenger ;  which  are  those  railways  ?— That  was 
rather  a  strong  phrase ;  but  I  believe  that  there 
are  some  railways  upon  which  the  passenger  hun- 
self  does  not  pay  his  duty.  Of  course  that  b  a 
very  exceptional  ca&e,  . 

1962.  Between  inland  towns  and  the  metropolis, 
at  considerable  distances,  is  there  any  competilion 
excepting  between  railways  and  railways? — 
There  are  canals. 

1963.  Is  there  any  competition  in  passenger 
accommodation  ?  —I  should  think  that  there  were 
passenger  canals  though  not  to  any  extent 

1964.  Therefore,  when  you  tax  railways,  ex- 
cepting those  in  surburban  districts,  you  are 
taxing  equally,  are  you  not ;  that  is  to  say  you 
are  not  taxing  one  class  of  locomotion  as  against 
another,  but  you  are  taxing  one  single  class  of 
locomotion  which  has  in  its  own  hands  the  whole 
of  the  competition ;  is  not  that  so  ? — Until  there 
is  the  competition  of  another  railway. 

1965.  But  the  untaxed  competition  of  which 
we  have  heard  so  much  in  London,  the  omnibuses 
and  the  river,  does  not  exist  in  the  case  of  Bir- 
mingham to  Shrewsbury,  London  to  York,  and 
so  on  ? — No. 

1966.  I  did  not  understand  what  you  said 
with  regard  to  present  dividends  being  paid  out 
of  future  capital;  is  that  so  1 — ^That  was  rather  a 
joke,  I  think ;  at  least  it  was  meant  as  such ;  but  it 

was  in  the  old  time.  I  am  afraid  that  it  was  called 
"  making  things  pleasant" 

1967.  The  competition  is  injurious  rather  to 
the  companies  than  to  the  public,  is  it  not  i*— 
The  public  have  guned  immensely  by  competi- 
tion. 

1968.  There  has  never  been  such  a  develop- 
ment of  railways  in  any  other  country  as  in 
England,  has  there  ? — Nothing  like  it, 

1969.  And  the  duty  does  not  prevent  the  call 
for  new  railways  at  the  present  moment  ? — No, 
but  I  think  that  indirectiy  it  prevents  the 
answer  to  the  call ;  it  is  a  check. 

1970.  Do  you  consider  the  case  of  the  Metro* 
politan  Railway  exceptional? — It  seems  to  be 
thought  so. 

Mr.  Samuda, 

1971.  Your  Lordship  has  told  us  that  in  your 
experience  an  extremely  small  rise  in  third-class 
fares  enormously  decreased  the  number  of  pas- 
sengers ? — Yes. 

1972.  Your  Lordship  has  also  told  us  that 

fenerally  you  approve  of  the  scheme  which  has 
een  put  before  us,  for  exempting  diird  class 
passengers  paying  under  \d.&  mile,  from  duty  ? 
— As  an  alternative. 

1973.  Would  not  the  effect  of  that  in  all  pro- 
bability be  to  make  a  very  small  reduction  in 
the  fares  that  would  be  so  (barged  ? — I  have  in- 
sisted upon  that. 

1974.  And  would  not  the  natural  conclusion 
from  that  be  that  such  an  alteration  in  collecting 
the  duty  would  have  the  effect  of  giving  the 
public  a  proportionate  advantage,  by  enormonsly 
increasing  tne  number  of  passengers  that  tra- 
velled ? — Quite  so ;  in  fact  what  I  wished  to 
impress  upon  the  Committee  as  much  as  I  could 
was  that  they  considered  that  it  would  be  un- 
fair to  put  forward  the  remission  of  the  fares  as 
the  sole  pretext  that  we  have.  We  do  believe 
that  that  would  follow  as  a  contingent  conse- 
quence 
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quence,  bnt  we  ba«e  our  demand  upon  the  larger 
and  more  general  principle  of  public  justice  and 
public  convemence. 

1975.  Arguing  from  the  analogy  of  your  own 
experience  that  an  extremely  small  rise  in  the 
fares  was  attended  with  a  very  great  reduction  in 
the  number  of  third  class  passengers,  would  not 
an  extremely  small  reduction  of  fares  be  attended 
with  a  very  large  iucrease  of  passengers? — 
Quite  so. 

CItairman. 

1976.  Upon  the  question  of  rating,  the  honour- 
able Memoer  for  Shropshire  asked  yoa  whether 
railways  were  not  rated  as  any  other  property, 
theoretically  wc  know  that  they  are  rated  under 
the  Parochial  Assessment  Act  which  applies  to 
farms  and  so  on,  but  practically  the  rate  levied 
upon  the  railway  far  exceeds  the  ordinary 
amount  levied  on  other  property,  does  it  not? — 
As  I  have  already  statea,  I  live  in  two  parishes, 
and  we  ratepayers  have  been  extremeljr  grateful 
for  the  large  proportion  wbich  is  paid  by  the 
nulways. 

Mr.  Lpightun. 

1977.  Are  canals  treated  on  different  princi- 
ples ?— I  think  that  they  are  the  same. 

Mr.  Maedonald* 

1978.  My  honourable  friend  put  the  question 
whether  the  income  of  the  wage-earning  class 


Mr.  Maedonald — continued, 
had  not  increased  more  greatijr  than  that  of 
other  classics  pf  the  community  smce  1840  j  now 
I  know  how  easily  your  Lordship's  statement 
may  be  misconstrued  in  an  answer  of  this  kind 
and  used  at  a  future  time ;  is  it  not  a  fact  that 
when  you  take  the  value  of  property,  and  when 
you  look  at  the  profits  of  trade,  a  greater  increase 
has  taken  place  in  the  value  of  property  and  in 
the  profits  of  trade  since  1840  tnau  has  gone  to 
the  wage-earning  cIhbs  ?— That  is  a  very  serious 

fuestion.  I  thmk  I  stated  my  belief  and  that 
was  glad  to  believe  that  that  was  the  case,  and 
if  I  am  incorrect  upon  the  matter,  which  is  very 
possible,  I  can  only  say  that  I  am  sorry;  but  I 
have  heard  it  so  stated.  One  draws  these  an- 
^Jogies  merely  from  one's  experience  of  daily 
life,  and  according  to  thai  the  wage-earning 
classen,  at  the  present  moment  in  their  relations 
to  other  classes  of  society  are  more  wealthy,  more 
comfortable,  happier,  and  with  more  difference  of 
position  than  the  commerciil  or  the  landed  or 
any  other  classes. 

1979.  Are  you  aware  that  the  value  of  pro- 
perty has  risen,  and  that  the  capitalised  value  of 
the  countn^  has  risen  560  per  cent,  in  the  last  30 
years?— That  is  so  large  a  question  that  I  really 
cannot  eay, 

1980.  Are  you  aware  that  the  wages  earned 
have  not  risen  more  than  50  per  cent,  ? — Those 
are  questions  of  statistics ;  probably  it  is  so. 
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Mr.  Charles  Bickman,  called  in ;  and  further  Examined. 


Cfiairman. 

1981.  You  were  asked,  I  think,  the  other  day, 
to  make  and  to  furnish  to  the  Committee  some 
calculation  as  to  the  probable  loss  which  mi^ht 
accrue  to  the  revenue  if  the  suggestion  which 
you  made  as  to  the  1  d.  exemption  were  carried 
out ;  have  you  been  able  to  do  that  ? — 1  told  you 
at  the  time  that  it  would  be  about  400,000  ;  I 
have  not  gone  further  into  that  because  I  have 
been  engaged  with  a  more  particular  question 

'  which  you  put  to  me  at  the  close  of  the  day ; 
you  asked  me  as  to  the  probable  increase  of  duty 
in  the  next  five,  10,  or  15  years  if  the  judgment 
of  the  House  of  Lords  was  strictly  adhered 
to.  I  wish  to  inform  the  Committee  that  after 
considerable  labour  1  have  arrived  at  the  basis, 
and  I  believe  I  can  make  out  t^e  calculation,  but 
it  will  require  at  least  a  week  to  carry  it  out,  and 
I  must  ask  for  yuur  indulgence  until  this  day 
week. 

Mr.  Knatchbull-Hugessen, 

1982.  You  stated  in  answer  to  Question  1707, 
that  you  thought  there  was  less  development  of 
railways  at  this  moment  than  there  had  been; 
you  said,  "  In  the  next  decennial  period,  1  should 
think  that  the  rate  of  progressive  increase  will 
not  be  so  great  as  in  the  last ;  I  think  that  there 
is  less  development  of  railways  at  this  moment ;  " 
taking  the  increase  of  population  and  the  amount 
of  capital  in  the  country  into  account,  can  you  at 
all  account  for  that? — I  did  not  mean  the  develop- 
ment of  railway  traffic ;  I  meant  the  develop- 
ment of  new  railways. 

1983.  That  is  what  I  mean;  can  you  give  the 
Committee  any  reason  why  you  think  that  there 
has  in  the  last  10  years  been  less,  and  that  there 
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will  in  the  next  10  years  be  still  less,  develop- 
ment of  new  railways? — I  am  led  to  that  con- 
clusion by  a  comparison  of  the  traffic  tables. 
There  has  been  during  the  last  10  years  a  rapid 
increase,  which  may  not  go  on*  developing  in  the 
same  ratio  for  the  next  10  years. 

1984.  You  not  mean  to  say  that  the  opera- 
tion of  this  duty  had  anything  to  do  with  it  ? — 
Nothing  whatever.  I  gave  another  answer  in 
which  I  said  that  I  thought  that  the  railway 
companies  would  not  be  deterred  from  tiie  con- 
struction of  railways  by  a  5  per  cent,  passenger 
duty. 

1985.  But  they  might  be  deterred,  I  suppose, 
if  the  5  per  cent,  passenger  duty  was  coming 
upon  the  top  of  other  heavy  burdens  ? — Certainly. 
With  regard  to  a  promise  which  I  made  to  Mr. 
Bruce,  to  look  into  the  time  tables  at  the  Beposi- 
tory,  I  find  that  the  farther  I  go  bade  the  lees 
inclination  there  was  to  run  from  the  one  obli- 
gatory train  each  way  daily. 

Mr.  Bruce. 

1986.  I  understood  you  to  say  that,  during  the 
earlier  part  of  those  years,  the  trains  which  were 
exempted  under  the  arrangement  with  the  Board 
of  Trade,  would  have  been  exempt  if  this  Act 
had  been  interpreted  as  it  now  is  ? — Yes.  An 
honourable  Member  asked  me  about  a  compara- 
tive statement  of  rulways ;  if  it  would  be  any 
satisfaction  to  the  Committee  to  see  tiie  growth 
of  the  passenger  duty,  I  could  on  Friday  next 
produce  a  table  to  that  effect,  or  a  statement 
comparing  the  taxes  on  other  methods  of  locomo- 
tion with  railways. 
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Chairman, 

1987-  I  BELIEVE  you  are  a  shareholder  in  a 
good  ;nanj  railways  scattered  over  the  kingdom  ? 
— am. 

1988.  And  you  are  a  director  of  several  cora- 

Sinies,  are  ^ou  not? — I  am  a  director  of  the 
ristol  and  bxeter  Railway,  and  of  five  others. 

1989.  Those  five  others  are  email  railways, 
are  they  not  ?  —  They  are  all  of  less  importance, 

'  and  unfortunately  they  are  those  which,  I  be- 
lieve, pay  no  dividend  whatever  on  any  of  the 
ordinary  stocks,  and  some  of  them  not  even  on 
their  debenture  stocks. 

1990.  Some  of  those  railways  are  light  rail- 
ways, are  they  not  ?— Two  of  them  are  light 
railways.  One  of  them,  the  Hemel  Hempetead 
light  nulway,  is  now  being  constructed  more 
substantially  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of 
the  Midland  Company;  but  the  Culm  Valley 
Railway  is  an  example  of  an  effort  made  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  district  to  construct  a  cheap 
railway  where  the  population  is  small,  but  the 
traffic  is  expected  to  be  snfiScient  to  pay  for  a 
cheap  form  of  railway. 

■  1991.  You,  having  experience  of  those  small 
companies  and  their  small  lines  that  do  not  pay, 
what  is  your  opinion  with  regard  to  the  incidence 
of  the  passenger  tax  upon  such  enterprises  as 
these? — I  venture  to  say  that  I  think  that  it 
is  very  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the  public, 
and  that  it,  to  a  very  great  extent,  hinders  ex- 
periments of  that  kind  being  carried  out. 

1992.  Have  you  any  facta  upon  which  you  can 
relv  in  confirmation  of  that  opinion? — Bverv 
rulway  extension  in  the  west  of  England,  with 
one  or  two  exceptions,  has  been  an  utter  failure 
to  the  promoters  and  the  owners.  I  could  go 
throuffh  the  map  and  point  out  one  after  another, 
I  think,  which  would  confirm  that.  As  my  per- 
sonal experience  is  ^eatest  in  the  westof  England, 
1  woul(£  first  of  aU,  begin  with  tbe  Fortiahead 
Extension,  of  which  the  Committee  may  have 
heard.  That  railway  carries  on  a  large  business, 
but  I  believe  that  it  has  never  yet  paid  any 
dividend  to  the  shareholders.  There  is  another 
railway  called  the  West  Somerset,  which  a  short 
time  ago  was  leased  in  perpetuity  to  the  Bristol 
and  Exeter  Company ;  I  believe  that  until  the 
other  day,  after  many  years,  it  never  paid  any 
dividend  whatever ;  but  I  think  that  on  one  oc- 
casion a  few  months  ago  it  did  pay  about  one- 
half  ]>er  cent,  dividend.  The  Min^ead  extension 
of  that  railway  has  been  carried  out  by  the 
Bristol  and  Exeter  Company  at  a  fixed  rental 
2,000/.  a  year ;  as  far  as  I  recollect  the  facts,  I 
do  not  think  that  it  earns  the  amount  paid  by 
the  Bristol  and  Exeter  Company  as  the  rent. 
The  North  Devon  and  Somerset  Railway  was 
undertaken  many  years  ago. 

1993.  That  is  the  line  which  Lord  Fortescue 
luid  Lord  Foltimore  took  up  ? — Yes ;  it  was  pro- 
jected by  private  enterprise,  and  proposed  to  be 
sold  to  the  Bristol  and  Exeter  Kidlway  Com- 
pany about  10  years  ago.  The  shareholders, 
believing  that  those  extensions  were  detrimental 
to  their  interests,  were  successful  in  preventing 
its  construction,  and  I  had  the  honour  of  taking 
part  in  that  prevention.  There  were  other  lines 
OTojected  at  the  same  time,  called  the  North 
Devon  and  Tiverton.  Some  of  those  extenaons, 
I  would  venture  to  say,  have  been  carried  out  in 


Chairman —continued. 

some  form  or  other.  Those  that  have  been 
carried  out  have  paid  next  to  no  dividend,  and 
some  that  are  still  contemplated  are  all  hindered 
more  or  less  by  the  fact  that  those  railwaj^s  have 
not  paid ;  and  one  of  the  hindrances  is,  that 
whether  they  earn  a  penny  or  not,  the  passenger 
duty  is  charged  upon  the  gross  receipts.  I  should 
wish  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  Committee  to 
the  way  in  which  it  bears  upon  one  line  in  par- 
ticular, which  is  the  Torbay  and  Brixluim. 
That  was  undertaken  by  private  enterprise  at  a 
cost  of  about  12,000/.  a  mile.  It  has  carried, 
year  by  year,  from  70,000  to  74,000  people, 
pretty  constantly  the  same  number,  and  at 
about  Id.  &  mile ;  but,  inasmuch  as  the  charge, 
made  under  the  three-mile  clause,  is  a  little  in 
excess  of  Id,  a  mile,  the  duty  is  chai^d  up- 
on the  whole  receipts,  and  there  is  no  exemp- 
tion whatever.  The  third  class  passengers  are 
charged  3  d.  for  a  single  journey,  and  2}  d.  each 
way  for  a  return  journey ;  but  as  the  railway  is 
only  about  2|  miles,  the  Board  of  Inland  Revenue 
charge  the  duty  on  the  whole  of  the  receipts,  and 
there  is  no  remission  whatever. 

1994.  Could  not  that  company  have  brought 
itself  within  the  remission  ? — It  would  have  been 
necessary  then  to  have  carried  the  passengera 
for  2  d.j  and  in  that  case  the  receipts  would  have 
been  so  small  that  the  company  would  have  been 
worse  off  than  it  is  now.  At  the  present  moment, 
after  being  iji  use  for  about  eight  years,  it  has  not 
paid  one  penny  dividend  to  the  shareholders  or  to 
the  debenture  holders;  it  apparentiy  earned 
nothing. 

1996.  What  has  that  company  paid  in  pas- 
senger duty  ? — £.  50  a  year ;  the  pMsenger 
receipts  in  the  gross  are  about  900  /.  I  venture 
to  say  that  that  frightens  persons  so  much,  that 
it  is  almost  impracticable  to  get  anyone  to  snlK 
cribe  for  a  railway  in  the  west  of  Emgland. 

1996.  But  you  do  not  sngeeet,  w>  you,  that 
the  imposition  of  this  tax  mi^es  the  difference 
between  the  railway  paying,  and  not  paying  ? — 
I  should  be  sorry  to  go  so  far  as  to  say  that,  but 
I  say  that  it  is  the  last  straw  which  breaks  the 
camePs  back ;  and,  as  you  know  perhaps  better 
than  most  others,  when  the  inhabitants  of  a 
district  want  to  get  a  nulway  company  to  carry 
out  an  extension,  or  if  they  want  private  persons 
to  subscribe,  the  only  chance  of  making  it 
succeed  is  to  go  to  an  adjacent  railway  company 
and  try  and  make  a  working  agreement  with 
them  ;  in  consequence  of  the  working  expenses 
of  companies  constantly  increasing,  there  is  great 
difficulty  in  getting  a  railway  company  to  make 
a  working  t^eement  which  will  pay,  and  in 
getting  a  r^way  company  to  allow  a  rebate 
upon  traffic  arising  fnmi  it;  ultimately,  possibly 
in  some  districts  railway  companies  will  allow 
rebates  of  five  per  cent  for  traffic ;  but  whether 
they  allow  it  or  not,  the  duty  is  imposed  upon 
the  gross  receipts  ;  that  five  per  cent,  I  contend, 
is  a  serious  drawback. 

1997.  The  capital  of  this  Torbay  Company  is 
about  24,000  /.,  is  it  not  ? — Yes. 

1 998.  The  Rulway  Padsenger  Duty  amounts 
to  50  La,  year? — ^It  is  a  positive  loss  of  so  much 
every  year,  in  addition  to  what  has  previously 
occurred. 

1999.  You  bring  this  forward  as  an  instance 
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Chairman — continued, 
of  peculiar  hardship? — I  regard  that  as  one  of 
tiie  many  things  which  tend  to  prevent  the  con- 
Btmction  ani}  extension  of  railways. 

2000.  Are  >'ou  of  opinion  that  the  fact  of  this 
tax  existing  or  not   would  make  any  material 
difference  in  the  construction  of  a  line  like  Uiis? 
— I  du  not  think  that  the  imposition  of  the  duty 
would  prevent  a  railway  being  constructed  where 
great  railway  companies  are  competing  for  a 
0peci:U  district  and  expect  to  get  a  large  tra£Sc ; 
but  I  do  think  that  in  these  thinly  populated 
districts  it  is  a  very  great  hindrance  to  railway 
extensions  being  made ;  and  I  should  wish 
further  to  show  that  it  hinders  accommodation 
being  given  by  the  principal  companies  in  liunly 
populated  places  on  tlieir  main  line  ;  I  can  quote 
instances  to  you,  if  you  please,  of  small  stations 
being  open  when  the  Cheap  Trains  Act  was 
differently  understood  from  what  it  is  now,  such 
as  Silverton  on  the  Bristol  and  Exeter  line,  and 
Finhoe  on  the  South  Western  line.    The  station 
at  Pinhoe  was  opened  through  the  instrumentality 
of  the  persons  subscribing  for  the  expense  of  the 
station;  but  it  having  been  opened  according  to 
the  interpretation  of  the  Act,  it  is  necessary  to 
stop  every  train  at  the  station  in  order  to  exempt 
third  class  passengers  from  the  tax.    The  same 
thing  has  occurred  at  Silverton.     There  was 
apparently  no  population  at  the  place  where  the 
station  was  made,  and  the  trains  used  not  to  stop 
there.     Additional  third   class  accommodation 
was  provided  for  the  convenience  of  the  working 
classes  generally,  and  oi  those  who  desired  to 
have  more  ^urd  class  accommodation,  X  believe 
at  a  very  great  loss  to  the  Bristol  and  Exeter 
Company ;  but  whether  that  was  so  or  not  since 
the  new  interpretation  of  the  Act  it  has  been 
necessary  to  stop  every  train  at  the  station,  and 
I  believe  that  not  once  in  a  week  is  there  any 
pa^nger  to  get  in  or  out  at  that  station ;  liiat 
hinders  the  public  who  are  travelling  and  do  not 
want  to  stop  there,  and  there  is  no  advantage  to 
anyone ;  but  it  involves  a  very  great  expense 
upon  the  rulway  company  in  various  ways,  such 
88  the  expense  of  men  being  on  duty,  and  the 
necessity  of  lighting  all  the  signal  lamps  At 
that  station  it  involves  the  necessity  of  lighting 
19  lamps  from  half-past  three  in  the  afternoon 
till  ten  o'clock  at  night,  whereas  previously  to 
that  the  lamps  were  only  lit  at  six  o'clock  and 
kept  burning  till  eight  o'clock,  and  a  much 
smaller  number. 

2001.  That  is  to  say  that  between  half-past 
three  o'clock  and  ten  o'clock  the  trains  have  to 
stop  ? — The  train  would  stop  at  nine  o'clock  in 
the  evening. 

2002.  This  part  of  your  evidence,  then,  is 
directed  to  show  that  the  condition  which  im- 
poses the  necessity  of  stopping  every  train  is 
one  which  works  as  prejudicially  to  the  com- 
panies as  to  the  public  ? — Both  to  the  public  and 
to  the  railway  companies. 

2003.  What  class  of  passengers  do  you  mostly 
carry  by  that  railway  ? — The  labouring  classes ; 
iwricultural  labourers  and  persons  of  mat  kind ; 
there  are  a  few  resident  gentry. 

2004.  What  are  the  fares  upon  that  line  ? — 
About  Id.  &  mile. 

2005.  Do  you  stop  at  those  stations  for  the 
purpose  of  claiming  your  exemption  ? — Solely. 

2006.  It  answers  your  purpose  better  to  go  to 
the  expense  of  lighting  your  station  and  stopping 
at  the  station,  than  to  forego  your  exemption  r — 
It  does.    The  train,  for  instance,  would  leave 
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Bristol  at  six  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  for-   

merly  it  arrived  at  Exeter  at  9-25 ;  but  latterly  it  jj^y 
has  been  as  late  as  9.55;  it  has  lengthened  the  ^3^3 
journey  from  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  half  an  hour. 

2007.  Who  are  the  losers  by  that  ?— I  thmk 
the  public  are  alto/;ether  great  losers  by  it 

2008.  You  have  taken  a  good  deal  of  interest 
in  this  question,  have  you  not? — As  a  member 
oi  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  I  am  cognisant  of 
the  fact  tiiat  the  Exeter  Chamber  of  Commerce 
have  been  most  anxious  to  promote  the  carrying 
out  of  railways  in  different  parts  of  the  county 
of  Devon  ;  and  on  one  occasion  I  was  asked  to 
read  a  Paper  before  that  body  on  the  subject 
of  light  railways.  Sir  Staffowi  Northcote  was 
present,  and  he  considered  the  matter  of  sufficient 
importance  to  suggest  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
the  county,  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  that  a  county 
meeting  should  be  convened  for  that  purpose; 
but  I  must  say  that,  after  a  good  deal  of  expense 
and  a  great  many  plans  being  suggested  for  con- 
necting a  railway  with  Dartmoor,  there  has  been 
such  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  capital  that  for 
the  present  it  is  quite  abandoned. 

2009.  Have  you  read  the  evidence  which  has 
been  given  in  this  room? — I  have  been  present 
duripg  several  days ;  but  I  have  not  had  an  op- 
portunity of  reading  it  in  full. 

2010.  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  to 
the  Committee  with  regard  to  the  railway  pas- 
senger duty?— I  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  best  thing,  both  in  the  interest  of  the 
public  and  of  the  railway  companies,  would  bo 
that  the  duty  sliould  be  abolished  altogether ;  but 
if  that  is  iinpracticable,  I  think  that  the  sug^ea- 
tion  of  Mr.  Hickman  is  most  valu&ble.  I  believe 
that  if  all  fares  of  1  rf.  a  mile  and  under  were 
exempt  from  the  duty,  it  would  lead  to  very  great 
benefits  being  conferred  on  the  public  by  the 
railway  companies. 

2011.  Do  you  believe  that  third-class  pas- 
sengers would  have  any  reduction  in  their  rates 
if  this  duty  were  abolished  ? — I  believe  the  prac- 
tical effect  of  it  would  be  to  give  very  great 
advantages  to  the  public.  I  think  that  the  com- 
petition throughout  the  kingdom  is  so  iiitense 
that  one  Company  will  vie  with  another  to  give 
the  greatest  possible  facilities  to  the  public. 

2012.  But  with  reference  to  the  abolition  of 
this  duty,  or  the  substitution  which  you  have 
su^ested,  supposing  that  Mr.  Kickman's  plan 
were  adopted,  do  you  really  believe  ^at  there 
would  be  any  sensible  diminution  of  fares  to  the 
travellers  by  third  class  ? — It  is  my  own  convio- 
tion  that  there  would  be. 

2013.  Why?  —  I  think  that  every  railway 
company  would  try  to  be  exempt  from  the  duty, 
and  the  effect  would  be  that  a  very  large  portion 
of  the  traffic  would  be  carried  for  less  than  1  d. 
a  mile. 

2014.  You  do  not  mean  that  the  first  and 
second  class  passengers  would  be  carried  at  less 
than  Ida  mile,  do  you  ? — My  own  conviction  is 
that  before  many  years  are  over  very  few  fares 
will  be  over  Id.  a  mile. 

2115.  Do  you  mean  that  the  reduction  of  the 
duty  upon  passengers  would  lead  to  a  reduction 
from  2  d.  second  class,  and  under  3  d.  first  class, 
to  ld.?—l  think  that  it  would  ultimately  come 
to  that. 

2016.  In  consequence  of  the  duty  being  re- 
duced ? — I  will  not  say  that,  but  I  think  that  it 
would  be  one  means  of  stimulating  the  reduction 
of  fares. 
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2017.  In  addition  to  the  reduction  of  fares  which 
you  anticipate,  what  are  the  indirect  advanti^s 
which  the  public  would  gain  ? — A  large  number 
of  persons  would  be  carried  from  one  station  to 
another  without  being  unnecessarily  delayed  on 
their  journey.  I  consider  that  that  is  the  most  im- 
portant advantage  of  all.  I  believe  also  that  roadside 
stations  would  l}e  opened  In  many  places  where 
railway  companies  would  hesitate  to  open  them 
at  the  present  moment.  There  is  one  further 
observation  that  I  should  like  to  make  arising  out 
of  a  remark  which  was  made  by  Lord  Houghton 
as  respects  American  railways  and  wayside  places. 
I  believe  at  the  present,  moment  there  is  a  diffi- 
cult or  some  objection  on  the  part  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  to  any  platform  being  constructed  on  a 
railway  so  that  passengerd  may  get  out  and  in 
unless  a  proper  station  is  built.  In  a  riulway  in 
which  I  am  interested,  the  Culm  Valley  Light 
Railway,  I  know  that  some  of  the  inhabitants 
were  desirous  to  have  the  opportunity  of  getting 
out  on  the  way  between  the  stations,  and  there  has 
been  an  objection  raised  to  that.  The  highest  speed 
on  the  railway,  I  should  tell  you,  is  limited  to  about 
15  miles  an  hour ;  there  are  several  level  cross- 
ings, and  the  idea  of  the  first  promoters  of  the 
raUway  was  that  a  ticket  collector  or  the  guard 
should  collect  the  tickets  as  he  went  along,  and 
that  there  should  not  be  all  the  expenses  of  sta- 
tions, and  that  the  persons  should  be  taken  up 
and  put  down  on  the  way  as  on  the  American 
railways ;  but  there  have  been  objections  raised. 
At  this  moment  there  is  a  strong  opinion  ex- 

Eressed  by  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  small 
amlet,  that  a  permission  should  be  given  them 
to  stop,  if  possible,  on  the  way  between  two 
stations. 

2018.  Then  you  think  that  this  application  of 
theirs,  if  3ie  law  allowed  it,  would  be  granted  if 
the  abolition  of  the  tax  came  about,  and  if  you 
were  not  compelled  in  order  to  get  the  exemption 
to  stop  at  every  station  ? — I  think  that  it  would, 
and  be  advantageous  on  such  railways  where  the 
population  is  so  thin. 

2019.  In  regard  to  railway  companies,  what 
wonld  be  the  gain  which  they  would  derive  ? — I 
do  not  think  ior  my  own  part  that  the  abolition 
of  the  duty  would  be  any  very  great  gain  to  the 
large  companies,  because,  where  there  is  sufficient 
tramc,  I  think  the  remedy  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
railway  companies  themselves.  To  a  very  great 
extent,  and  with  a  few  exceptions^  I  think  that 
they  can  so  modify  the  fares  as  to  more  than 
cover  the  present  charge  for  duty. 

2020.  Hy  "  modify,"  you  mean  "  raise,"  I  sup- 
pose?— Yes;  but  the  duty  falls  most  heavily  on 
these  small  and  poor  companies,  and  many  of 
^ose  small  and  poor  companies  are  those  which 
have  done  the  very  most  for  cheap  fares. 

2021.  Have  you  anything  to  suggest  in  addi- 
tion to  what  has  been  suggested  by  other  wit- 
nesses upon  this  question,  either  as  regards  large 
companies  or  small  ones  ? — I  would  mention  that, 
instead  of  the  gross  receipts  of  a  railway  being 
taxed  in  the  way  they  are  at  the  present  moment, 
it  seems  to  me  that  before  long  we  shall  come  to 
the  necessity  of  subsidising  the  railways  in  these 
thinly  populated  districts,  or  the  interests  being 
guaranteed,  or  we  shall  hardly  have  them  con- 
structed at  all. 

2022.  Do  you  mean  that  the  State  should  sub- 
sidise them  ? — would  refer  to  the  Irish  lines, 
which  pay  no  duty ;  and  in  many  of  the  districts 
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I  understaad  that  the  baronies  guarantee  the 
interest  upon  a  certain  amount  of  capital  to  be 
raised  for  the  construction  of  those  railways. 

2023.  If  it  is  necessary  to  subsidise,  as  you 
think  it  may  be,  then  you  consider  that,  dfurtiorif 
there  is  a  case  to  relieve ;  is  that  the  way  in 
which  you  wish  to  put  it?— It  is.  Then  it  has 
been  said  that  a  great  loss  has  been  supposed  to 
have  been  sustained  by  the  State,  in  consequence 
of  not  having  been  able  to  collect  the  duty ;  but 
I  venture  to  submit  that  the  railway  companies 
have  tbemsslves  undertaken  very  great  respon- 
sibilities in  consequence  of  the  misinterpretation 
of  the  Cheap  Trains  Act,  and  that  they  have 
done  a  great  deal  for  the  State  tliat  they  would 
not  have  done. 

2024.  You  mean  that  they  have  done  more  for 
the  Dublic  than  they  would  have  done  if  they 
had  Known  what  the  law  really  vras? — That  is 
my  impression. 

2025.  So  far  from  having  done  certain  things, 
as  was  suggested,  with  their  eyes  open,  they 
have  done  those  tidngs  with  ^eir  eyes  blinded  ? 
■ — I  think  so. 

2026.  And  you  consider  that  now,  having  car- 
ried out  those  works,  it  is  hard  for  them  to  have 
to  bear  the  consequences  of  the  misapplication  of 
the  law  which  was  entertained  by  au  parties? — 
That  ia  my  conviction. 

Mr.  Macdonald. 

2027.  You  gave  the  names  of  a  number  of 
lines  that  have  not  paid  ;  wonld  you  repeat  those 
names  again  ?  ^The  Fortishead  Railway,  which 
is  an  independent  company,  running  from  Bristol 
to  the  coast ;  I  am  not  a  proprieter  of  that  com- 
pany, but,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  it  has  pud  no 
dividend.  The  West  S->merset  Railway,  whidi 
was  constructed  by  the  landowners  of  that  dis- 
trict, was  worked  for  a  great  number  of  years, 
and  has  never  paid  any  dividend  until  a  few 
months  ago,  when  I  think  that  it  paid  a  small 
dividend  of  about  10  «.  per  cent.  The  Minehead 
Railway,  which  is  an  extension  of  that,  has 
lately  been  opened ;  the  rental  of  it,  I  believe, 
is  2,000  /.  a  year,  and,  so  far  as  I  can  recollect, 
the  earnings  of  the  line  have  not  been  sufficient 
to  pay  the  rent  itself.  I  mentioned  the  North 
Devon  and  Somerset,  and  I  believe  that  I  might 
add  a  great  many  others. 

2028.  All  railway  companies  are  voluntary 
corporations,  are  thev  not? — I  believe  bo. 

2029.  They  are  all  formed  with  the  object  of 
gain  for  the  shareholders,  are  they  not? — I  do  not 
think  quite  that.  In  the  first  place,  they  are 
desired  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  district.  Very 
generally  a  solicitor  is  employed,  and  he  promotes 
me  railway ;  and  the  railway  by  one  means  or 
another  is  ultimately  made. 

2030.  Then,  as  you  put  it,  the  railways  aw 
made  from  philanthropy  ? — I  do  not  know  that 
they  arc  actually  made  from  philanthropy,  but 
many  persons  are  induced  to  eubscribe  for  shares 
in  a  railway  on  fallacious  statements  which  are 
contained  in  prospectuses,  or  tliat  used  to  be  the 
case  ;  but  they  are  tired  of  that,  and  now  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  get  money  under  any  circum- 
stances for  the  construction  of  a  railway. 

2031.  Then  the  persons  under  miereprentations 
advanced  the  money,  those  misrepresentations 
being  that  they  would  have  a  good  return? — ^Ina 
great  many  cases  it  has  been  so. 

2032.  Where  persons  have  contribated  to  the 
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making  of  railways,  have  ^hey  not,  as  a  rule,  con- 
tributed with  the  view  of  enhancing  the  value  of 
their  property? — The  landowners,  in  many  cases, 
the  value  of  whose  property  is  so  enhanced,  do 
not  subscribe  very  largely  towards  the  railway. 

2033.  They  have  a  perfect  right  to  subscribe, 
have  they  not?— Yes,  and  they  do  so  very 
oflen. 

2034.  Would  you  place  the  ventures  of  corpo- 
rations in  a  different  position  from  those  of  the 
trading  community  generally? — No,  I  should  not. 

2035.  Does  not  your  evidence  tend  in  the 
direction  of  asking  from  the  State  help  or  relief, 
because  your  corporations  have  not  been  success- 
ful  ? — I  do  not  press  it  very  much  in  the  interests 
of  the  shareholders ;  I  press  it  more  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  public.  In  some  few  cases,  I  be- 
lieve tnat  it  would  be  beneficial  to  the  share- 
holders, buti  think  that  it  is  much  more  important 
to  the  public.  As  I  have  already  stated,  the  lar^e 
compunies,  I  believe,  have  the  remedy  in  their 
own  hands,  and  I  do  not  th  ..k  that  there  is  any 
difficulty  about  it  in  those  cases. 

2036.  These  lines  have  not  been  hindered  from 
paying  by  the  passenger  duty,  have  they  ?— I 
think  that  I  may  quote  one  good  example,  which 
is  the  Comwfdl  Riulway.  That  has  been  in  use 
for  more  than  20  years,  and  it  has  paid  passenger 
duty  year  by  year;  but,  unfortunately,  it  has 
never  yet  earned  enough  to  pay  its  obligations ; 
and  this  passenger  duty  together  with  other 
things  have  accumulated  as  debt  and  bears  com- 
pound interest,  and  is  still  due,  or  said  to  be  due, 
to  the  Great  Western  Company.  Altogether  it 
has  accumulated,  I  believe,  with  compound  in- 
terest, to  nearly  40,000  /.  That  Cornwall  Rail- 
way is  one  which  has  been  of  enormous  benefit 
to  the  whole  country  ;  it  has  brought  a  large 
quantity  of  produce  from  Cornwall  to  the  Ijon- 
don  market;  it  has  brought  a  very  large  broccoli 
traffic;  it  has  brought  a  great  qunniity  of  fish 
which  would  otherwise  be  valueless;  and  it  has 
also  carried  the  mails  and  other  things ;  but 
Cornwall  being  a  difficult  county  for  the  con- 
struction of  railways,  and  there  being  limitations 
as  to  the  charges,  it  has  never  yet  paid  anything ; 
but  this  passenger  duty  is  paid  the  same  year  by 
year,  and  it  has  accumulated  until  now  1  should 
suppose  with  the  compound  interest  it  would 
amount  to  40,000  /. 

2037.  There  was  a  certain  vagueness  in  one 
of  your  answers  as  to  Government  interference ; 
am  I  to  understand  that  you  desire  no  inter- 
ference whatever  with  regard  to  rates? — I  would 
not  say  that,  but  I  think  that  it  is  fair  to  bear  in 
mind  Uiat  it  is  necessary  for  a  railway  company  to 
run  one  train  a  day  at  strictly  1  ^.  a  mile,  and  it 
is  necessary  for  the  passengers  travelling  by 
those  trains  to  be  allowed  to  carry  56  lbs.  or 
100  lbs.  weight  of  luggage  (I  forget  which),  and 
it  may  be  that  that  restriction  in  some  localities  is 
of  more  harm  than  good  to  the  company  carrying 
passengers. 

2038.  But  the  companies,  when  they  were 
formed,  entered  npon  that  with  their  eyes  open, 
did  they  not? — Yes,  I  should  think  they  did. 

2039.  There  has  been  nothing  imposed  since 
they  received  their  right  as  a  corporation,  has 
there  ? — A  great  many  things  have  been  im- 
posed, as  1  understand,  through  the  Board  of 
Trade  restrictions.  Whenever  any  slight  altera- 
tion has  to  be  made  at  any  of  the  stations,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  station  has  to  be  inspected  by  the 
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Board  of  Trade  Inspector,  and  after  the  Board 
of  Trade  is  once  called  in,  they  may  make  such 
orders  as  they  think  fit,  no  doubt  in  most  cases 
in  the  interests  of  the  public,  but  their  impositions 
are  of  the  most  costly  character. 

2040.  They  do  not  travel  out  of  the  Act  of 
Parliament,  do  they,  in  their  requisitions? — 1 
imderstood  that  the  question  which  you  asked 
me  was  whether  or  not  the  companies  which  car- 
ried out  their  railways  in  the  first  place  were  not 
aware  of  these  obligations.  I  say  that  to  some 
extent  I  think  they  were ;  but  there  have  been 
more  recent  Acta  of  Parliament,  which,  I  believe, 
have  required  that  if  the  slightest  alteraUon  is 
made  at  any  of  the  stations  they  should  have  a 
fresh  inspection;  and  that  inspection  means,  in 
many  cases,  a  very  considerable  addition  to  the 
cost  of  the  line  of  railway. 

2041.  I  think  that  you  stated,  in  answer  to  the 
Chairman,  that  you  would  do  away  with  the  rail- 
way passenger  duty  altogether  ? — t  think  it  would 
be  m  the  interests  of  the  public  that  it  should  be 
done  awav  with. 

2042.  You  do  not  take  into  consideration  the 
shareholders  ?— The  poor  companies,  which  are 
mostly  affected  by  it,  have  only  a  capital  of  about 
perhaps  50,000,000/.  out  of  the  whole.  The 
large  comp-iuies  can  afford  to  pay  the  duty,  and, 
as  I  said  before,  if  the  traffic  manageis  chose 
they  could  easily  recoup  themselves  with  more 
than  the  passenger  duty ;  but  of  course  traffic 
managers  are  very  reluctant  to  raise  the  fares 
when  they  have  once  lowered  them;  which 
lowering.  I  believe,  has  been  done  under  the  im- 
pression that  the  passengers  carried  at  a  penny  a, 
mile  were  free  from  duty. 

2043.  In  the  large  number  of  railways  which 
you  say  have  been  unsuccessful  speculations,  is 
there  any  likelihood  that  the  public  would  receive 
any  gain  if  the  passenger  duty  were  removed  ? — 
I  think  so.  I  think  that  if  they  cannot  be  made 
remunerative,  it  will  be  necessary  to  close  them 
altogether,  and  that  would  be  a  great  public  loss. 

Mr.  Knatchbull-Huffessen. 

2044:  You  have  been  asked  some  questions  as 
to  the  formation  of  railway  companies.  Has  not 
every  railway  company  come  into  existence  in 
order  to  satisfy  a  public  want? — I  think  so.  The 
public,  in  every  locality  that  I  am  acquainted 
with,  are  desirous  of  railway  accommodation,  and' 
consequently  by  some  means  or  ether,  either  by 
the  neighbouring  railway  companies  or  by  pn- 
vate  speculation,  the  lines  have  been  produced. 

2045.  At  all  events  the  existence  of  a  public 
want  has  called  into  existence  every  railway  com- 
pany ? — Yes. 

2046.  The  persons  who  have  subscribed  for 
those  railways  did  not  do  it  perhaps  from  phi- 
lanthropy, but  in  the  hope  and  idea  that  they 
would  be  remunerative  ? — I  think  so. 

2047.  Without  using  the  word  misreprescntii- 
tions,  it  may  well  appear  that  representations 
made  in  good  faith  and  intention,  have  not  proved 
to  be  quite  so  accurate  as  they  were  expected  to 
be  ?— That  is  so, 

2048.  What  you  ask,  following  up  the  question 
asked  by  the  honourable  Member,  is  not  a  reUef 
from  something  which  you,  in  common  with  the 

freat  trading  interests  of  the  country  suffer  from, 
ut  the  removal  of  an  exceptional  taxation  to 
which  you  are  subject,  and  to  which  the  great 
body  of  traders  are  not  subjert  ?-  -  Thit  is  so. 
S  3  2049.  As 
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Mr.  Knatch/mll-H«0e8sen  ^con^ned, 

2049.  As  I  uuderstand  you.  although  you  think 
that  incidentally  the  shareholders  might  be 
beneEted  by  the  removal  cf  thia  tax,  the  great 
reason  of  your  wish  for  its  removal,  is  the  advan- 
tage which  you  think  would  accrue  to  the  public  ? 
—It  is. 

2050.  Do  I  state  the  case  f^Iy,  when  I  put  it 
in  this  way ;  that  you  are  obliged,  in  order  to 
clsum  your  exemption,  to  stop  at  every  station  ? — 
Yes. 

2051.  Supposing  that  you  have  a  line  of  rail- 
way 50  miles  long,  with  10  etatious,  it  may  hap- 
pMi  that  to  stations  5,  7,  and  1 0,  a  great  many 
third  class  passengers  would  desire  to  go,  but 
very  few  to  the  intermediate  stations;  do  you 
think  that  the  disadvantage  of  obli^ng  all  those 
passengers  who  want  to  go  to  stations  numbers 
5,  7,  and  10,  to  stop  at  all  the  intermediate  sta- 
tions, is  a  very  considerable  disadvantf^e  to  the 
public? — I  do. 

2052.  And  that  there  is  no  convenience  to  anpr 
appredable  body  of  men  which  is  created  by  this 
accompanying  disadvantage ;  is  that  a  fur  state- 
ment of  your  case? — Quite  so. 

2U53.  That  is  one  effect  of  over  interference 
by  the  State  in  the  management  of  a  great  system, 
is  it  not  ? — I  think  so. 

2054.  And  the  less  interference  there  is  with 
the  development  and  management  of  any  each 
system  the  better  consistently  with  the  public 
advantage ;  does  that  sura  up  your  opinion  ? — It 
does. 

Mr.  Ashley. 

2055.  Of  course,  you  would  not  say  that  you 
knew  of  any  company  where  the  rtulway  passen- 
ger tax  has  made  the  difference  between  profit 
and  no  profit  ? — This  poor  unfortunate  Brixham 
railway  would  get  50  /.  a  year,  if  it  had  not  to 
pay  the  p^senger  duty. 

2056.  That  is  impossible,  because  the  working 
expenses  are  generally  50  per  cent.,  are  they  not? 
— They  are  100  per  cent  in  that  case;  and  I  am 
sorry  to  say  that  my  experience  of  many  of  these 
branch  railways  is,  that  they  really  are  100  per 
cent 

2057.  In  that  case,  the  only  way  to  enable 
them  to  make  a  profit  would  be  to  subsidise 
them,  would  it  not  ? — I  believe  that  that  is  the 
only  way  in  which  you  can  do  it,  unless  you  can 

.  get  the  neighbouring  companies  to  make  a  work- 
ing agreement. 

2058.  I  suppose  that  you  are  not  hopeful  of 
getting  a  subsidy  from  die  State  ? — I  do  not  pro- 
pose that  at  the  present  time. 

2059.  With  regard  to  the  suggestion  which 
we  had  made  to  us  by  Mr.  Bickman  as  to  ex- 
empting all  fares  under  a  penny  a  mile ;  in  your 
experience  of  railway  management,  do  yuu  see 
any  way  in  which  the  conferring  of  t^t  exemp- 
tion would  hamper  the  traffic  arrangements  of 
any  company  ? — -I  do  not  think  that  there  would 
be  any  great  inconvenience.  Of  course  the 
total  abolition  of  the  tax  would  leave  the  com- 
panies free,  but  I  think  if  you  exempted  all  fares 
of  a  penny  a  mile  and  under  you  would  so 
materially  get  rid  of  the  diflSculties  that  it  would 
be  a  very  great  benefit. 

2060.  But  do  you  not  think  that  some  new  in- 
conveniences would  spring  up,  such  as  having  to 
arrange  that  you  would  have  a  mile  and  ar-balf 
run  for  a  mile  fare  ? — I  think  it  would  be  better 
to  get  rid  of  the  duty  altogether,  but  Mr.  Bick- 
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man's  proposal  would  lessen  the  present  troubles 
and  annoyances. 

2061.  But  the  alternative  is  to  have  no  ex- 
emptions at  all,  but  merely  to  reduce  the  railway 
passenger  duty  to  a  per-centage  which  would  give 
an  equivalent  to  what  is  paid  now,  after  deducting 
the  exemptions  ? — Unless  it  were  done  in  sucn 
a  way  as  not  to  necessitate  a  constant  inspection  of 
the  books,  and  the  necessity  for  keeping  the 
books  in  a  particular  form  to  satisfy  the  Board  of 
Inland  Revenue,  there  would  not  be  very  macb 
gfuned. 

Mr.  Leighton. 

2062.  Do  you  object  to  the  interference  of  the 
Government  altogether? — I  think  that  the  books 
being  obliged  to  be  kept  in  a  particular  manner, 
and  the  trains  being  obliged  to  be  dealt  with  in  a 
particular  way  by  the  Government,  interferes 
with  the  freedom  of  traffic  managers  in  giving 
every  facility  to  the  public. 

2063.  Next  to  a  total  abolition  of  all  inter- 
ference and  of  all  duty,  I  presume  that  the  beet 
thing  for  the  comfort  of  the  companies  would 
be  equal  taxation  without  any  exemptions,  would 
it  not? — Perhaps  it  would  be. 

2064.  Therefore  it  would  be  more  easy  for 
the  companies  to  have  equal  taxation  upon  all 
profits  rather  than  exemption  upon  the  penny 
fares  ? — In  some  rewects  it  might  be  so,  but  I 
believe  that  it  would  oe  a  very  great  gain  to  the 
public,  and  that  it  would  induce  railway  compa- 
nies to  offer  facilities  to  the  public  which  they  do 
not  get  now. 

2065.  Then  we  get  rid  of  the  difficulties  of 
interference  ? —  Tes. 

2066.  I  think  Lord  Houghton  spoke  of  the 
Railway  Passenger  Duty  as  a  partial  income  tax; 
do  you  afiree  with  that?— I  do. 

2067.  Do  you  consider  that  it  is  so  in  those 
cases  where  the  duty  is  put  upon  the  fares? — It 
is  not  so  in  thickly  populated  places,  but  where 
you  have  only  a  thin  population  and  can  only  ^et 
a  certain  amount  of  money  out  of  the  district, 
you  tax  the  shareholders. 

2068.  But  the  Midland  Company  have  suc- 
ceeded in  putting  it  on  the  fares,  have  they  not  ? 
— 1  believe  that  the  Midland  Company  have 
lately  added  it  to  the  first  class  fares,  but  I  am 
not  a  director  of  the  Midland  Company ;  I  hope 
they  have  put  it  upon  the  fare. 

2069.  Do  you  think  that  they  could  do  so  ? — 
I  do. 

2070.  They  go  through  a  very  thickly  popu- 
lated oountrv,  do  they  not? — Yes. 

2071.  And  in  that  case,  I  presume  that  you 
would  not  consider  it  a  partial  income  tax  upon 
the  company  ? — No,  not  in  that  case. 

2072.  The  public  would  pay  it,  would  they 
not? — The  public  would  pay  it,  but  I  would 
just  state  the  way  in  which  I  think  it  would 
affect  the  public.  If  the  inhabitants  of  a 
thinly  populated  district  near  to  the  Midland 
system  wanted  a  working  agreement,  1  think 
that  the  continued  imposition  of  the  rtulway 
passenger  duty  would  throw  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  the  inhabitants  getting  a  satisfactory 
working  agreement,  because  it  must  come  into 
their  calculation  of  what  can  be  received  out  of 
the  district. 

2073.  That  is  to  say,  supposing  that  the  other 
companies  with  whom  they  wish  for  a  working 
agreement  have  not  also  put  it  upon  their  fares  ; 

if 
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Mr.  LeightoH — continued. 

if  they  both  put  it  upon  the  fares,  I  presume 
that  no  difficulty  would  arise  ?— In  a  thinly  popu- 
lated district  you  can  only  get  a  certain  sum  of 
money  in  the  form  of  passenger  fares ;  and, 
therefore,  if  you  add  the  tax  to  the  fares,  it 
necessarily  lessens  the  amount  of  money  that  you 
have  to  receive,  and  in  that  war  it  »oald,  of 
course,  lessen  the  probabilities  of  the  Midland, 
or  any  other  working  company,  giving  you  an 
agreement  which  would  remunerate  you  on  your 
outlay. 

2074.  My  right  honourable  Friend  asked  you 
about  the  companies  coming  forward  and  meeting 
a  great  public  want;  do  you  think  that  they 
supply  any  greater  public  want  than  any  manu- 
facturer, or  coal-digger,  or  company,  or  other 
company  that  starts  to  supply  me  public  with 
anything  that  the  public  require  ? — I  think  it  is 
a  similar  thing. 

2075.  You  told  the  Committee  that  the  rental 
of  the  Minehead  Railway  was  2,000/.,  I  think, 
which  did  not  pay  anything  ? — It  is  all  loss  to 
the  working  company,  I  think. 

2076.  Toe  company,  I  presume,  takes  it  upon 
the  principle  of  contributory  value  ? — That,  I 
ctmclude,  was  the  reason  why  the  agreement  was 
made  in  the  first  place. 

2077.  Contributory  value  is  a  thing  that  is 
rather  difBcult  to  fix  upon,  is  it  not? — Quite  so. 

2078.  But  they  considered  that  the  rent  was 
worth  2,000  /.  ?— Yes. 

Earl  Percy, 

2079.  *  We  have  heard  a  good  deal  in  the 

course  of  the  evidence  before  this  Committee 
about  the  anxiety  of  railway  companies  to  consult 
the  convenience  of  the  public ;  I  do  not  want  to 
throw  any  doubt  upon  the  bondjides  of  the  rail- 
way companies  in  this  respect,  but  1  wish  to 
know  what  guarantee  there  is  that  the  conve- 
nience of  the  public  would  be  coneulted  by  the 
railway  companies? — I  believe  there  is  only  "dus, 
that  whatever  most  suits  the  public  convenience 
pays  the  railway  companies  most.  I  do  not  know 
that  there  is  any  real  guarantee,  but  meetiDg  the 
public  interest  generally  pays  the  railway  com- 
panies most,  so  far,  as  my  experience  goes. 

2080.  Would  you  consider  that  the  removal  of 
one  class  of  carriage  from  a  railway,  as  was  done 
in  the  case  of  the  Midland  Company,  consults 
the  convenience  of  the  public  generuly  ? — No, 
I  should  almost  think  not. 

2081.  But  I  suppose  that  it  would  not  have 
been  done  unless  it  had  piud  them? — I  am  not 
a  member  of  the  Midland  Board. 

2082.  I  only  put  that  because  it  seems  to  me 
to  be  a  case  in  point ;  is  it  not  possible  to  con- 
ceive a  case  where  the  arrangements  of  a  com- 
pany might  be  the  best,  as  far  as  pounds,  shillings, 
and  pence,  to  themselves  were  concerned,  but 
might  not  be  the  most  convenient  to  the  public  ? 
— I  do  not  know  of  any  such  case. 

2083.  Is  not  the  case  that  I  have  just  men- 
tioned of  the  Midland  Com|Hiny,  a  case  in  point? 
— I  suspect  that  it  was  tried  by  the  Midland 
Company  as  an  experiment,  and  from  the  reports 
which  I  see  the  board  of  the  Midland  Railway 
Company  seem  satisfied;  but  I  think  the  public 
generally  regard  it  as  an  open  question,  whether 
it  is  to  their  advantage  or  not. 

2084.  In  point  of  fact,  vou  think  that  the  only 
conuderation  to  which  the  railway  companies 
ought  to  look  is  the  convenience  of  the  makmty, 
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as  counted  by  so  many  noses  ? — I  think  that  that  •®''»'* 
is  very  much  what  it  comes  to.  The  trafhc  man- 
agers of  railway  companies  see  in  what  way  they 
can  obtain  the  most  money  out  of  the  public, 
and  whatever  suits  the  public  convenience  most 
produces  that  eti'ect 

2085.  Supposing  that  one  class  is  more  re- 
munerative than  another  class,  does  it  not  follow 
that  the  less  remnnerative  class  will  go  to  the 
wall  ? — I  should  think  so. 

2086.  Is  that  in  yqur  opinion  just,  or  for  the 
convenience  of  the  public? — I  think  that  the 
railway  companies  can  hardly  help  themselves ; 
they  can  hardly  be  expected  to  run  a  number  of 
carriages  day  ailer  day  and  train  after  train  empty. 

2087.  I  am  not  saying  that  they  could;  but 
does  not  that  point  to  the  necessity  of  some  other 
controlling  power  above  that  of  the  railway 
companies,  to  regulate  their  proceedings? — ^1 
think  that  it  would  be  a  great  disadvantage  to 
the  public  if  railway  companies  were  obliged  to 
do  a  very  useless  work,  because  the  effect  must, 
of  course,  be  to  prevent  them  from  doing  other 
more  useful  work. 

Mr.  SuUivan, 

2068.  You  have  been  writing  upon  this  sub- 
ject and  expressing  some  views  in  print,  I 
understand?-^ I  have. 

2089.  Have  you  ever  in  your  public  speeches 
or  writings,  propounded  the  theory  that  the  State 
ought  directly  to  assist  railways,  as  you  mentioned 
jnrt  now  ? — I  have  not. 

2090.  Do  you  not  think  that  here  in  England, 
that  would  be  received  with  disfavour  ?—  I  should 
think  so,  certainly. 

2091.  And  that  it  would  be  regarded  as  rather 
preposterous  ? — I  should  think  so. 

2092.  Has  the  rulway  system  to  a  large  ex- 
tent supplanted  the  passenger  locomotive  traffic 
of  the  country,  which  used  to  go  on  the  old  high 
roads? — It  has  no  doubt  interfered  with  the  stage 
coaches,  but  I  believe  that  the  number  of  horses 
employed  in  locomotion  is  greater  than  ever. 

2093.  But  if  you  take  into  account  the  extent 
to  which  the  public  use  loco  mo  tn  now.  do  you 
believe  that  if  we  had  not  got  the  railwavs  the 
same  development  would  nave  occurred? — I 
should  think  not. 

2094.  Then  to  that  extent  the  railway  system 
of  the  country  has  stepped  in  to  supplement  the 
highways,  as  regards  the  passenger  traffic  of  the 
country  ? — Yes. 

2095.  Were  those  highways,  upon  which  50 
years  ago  every  passenger  had  to  go  in  a  public 
conveyance,  all  OAvned  and  worked  as  private 
ventures? — The  roads,  I  beBeve,  were  con- 
structed in  a  different  mimner. 

2096.  I  am  asking  not  as  to  their  construction, 
but  as  to  the  ownership  of  them ;  of  course  I 
know  that  there  were  some  turnpike  roads,  but 
were  the  highways  of  the  country  over  which 
the  passenger  traffic  passed,  before  nulways 
were  introduced,  private  company  ventures,  or 
were  they  owned  by  the  State  or  by  the  localities  ? 
— I  do  not  know  sufficiently  about  the  formation 
of  turnpike  roads,  but  so  far  as  I  could  judge 
the  turnpike  trustees  spent  tiie  money  which 
they  borrowed  from  various  contributors,  and 
I  believe  that  those  persons  who  advanced  the 
money  had  very  little  control  over  the  expendi- 
ture. In  some  reacts  it  seems  to  me  to  be  a 
private  venture. 

8  4  2097.  As 
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Mr.  SttUivan — continued. 

2097.  As  a  matter  of  feet,  were  not  the  high- 
ways of  the  country,  as  a  general  rule,  public 
highways  made  at  the  expense  of  counties  or 
localities,  though  of  course  I  know  there  were 
some  turnpikes  ^ — I  cannot  answer  that  question. 
I  know  very  little  about  the  construction  of  turn- 
pike roads. 

2098.  I  am  not  asking  you  about  the  con- 
struction of  turnpike  roads;  but  as  you  have 
been  writing  and  speaking  with  some  authority 
on  the  matter  of  passenger  traffic,  ore  you  really 
uninformed  as  to  bow  ^at  traffic  ^vas  conducted 
before  railways  were  introducctl,  and  as  to 
whether  the  roads  over  which  it  was  conducted 
were  public  or  private  ventures? — I  believe 
that  almost  all  the  traffic,  previously  to  the  con- 
struction of  railways,  was  carried  on  turnpike 
roads.  There  are  of  course  a  number  of  parish 
roads  and  some  private  roads,  and  those  lurnpike 
roads  were  constructed  in  the  way  which  I  have 
stated. 

2099.  Then  the  exception  in  this  country  wiw 
a  public  road;  have  I  apprehended  you  correctiy  ? 
— A  turnpike  road  was,  I  suspect,  a  public 
road. 

2100.  Of  course  the  public  went  over  it ;  but 
was  it  the  exception  in  this  country  that  the 
Queen's  highways  were  public  as  regards  owner- 
ship and  construction ;  so  far  as  your  study  and 
reading  and  speaking  on  this  subject  have  gone, 
have  you  found  anyone  consider  it  very  absurd 
that  the  State  or  the  locality  should  be  part 
proprietors  at  all  events,  if  not  whole  proprietors, 
of  the  public  highways?— No;  I  have  never 
heard  any  such  opinion  expressed. 

2101.  Are  you  aware  whether  the  Govern- 
ment in  any  ouier  countries,  port  of  the  Queen's 
dominions  except  England,  assist  railways  ? — I 
have  mentioned  that  in  Ireland,  in  the  promotion 
of  railways,  it  was  not  an  unusual  circumstance 
for  a  barony  to  guarantee  the  interest  on  a 
certain  amount  of  captal  to  be  raised  for  the 
construction  of  railways. 

2102.  Has  there  been  an^  direct  or  indirect 
assistance  to  tlie  construction  ot  railways  in 
India? — Yes,  I  believe  that  there  have  been 
guarantees. 

2103.  Do  you,  as  an  authority  upon  this  sub- 
ject, apprehend  that  the  State,  views  nulways  as 
matters  that  can  be  allowed  to  be  treated  solely 
as  private  speculations? — I  think  that  there  is  a 
disinclination  on  the  part  of  this  country  to 
interfere  more  than  they  do  at  present.  The 
Government  interfere  through  the  Board  of 
Trade  with  the  railways  of  this  country,  but  I 
am  not  aware  that  they  have  in  any  way  sub- 
sidised them,  or  as^sted  them  with  any  capital. 

2104.  Supposing  that  the  railways  were 
treated  purely  as  private  speculations  with  which 
the  Government  ought  to  have  no  more  to  do 
than  with  your  private  house  or  mine,  what  do 
you  think  would  be  the  result  at  the  present  day 
as  rejiards  the  interests  of  the  country  or  of  the 
public  ? — i  am  rather  inclined  to  think  that  in 
many  respects  it  is  advantageous  for  the  Board 
of  Trade  to  inspect,  and  for  the  railways  to  be 
constructed  under  tiieir  supervision;  but,  of 
course,  it  is  a  matter  upon  which  I  do  not  pro- 
fess that  my  opinon  is  worth  much. 

2105.  As  regards  the  working  of  the  system, 
what  do  you  think  would  be  the  effect  ? — I  do 
not  feel  that  my  opinion  is  worth  anything  upon 
that  subject. 


Mr.  Brttee* 

2106.  The  honourable  Member  for  Louth 
was  speaking  of  the  roads  being  to  a  great  extent 
public  highways ;  but  the  means  of  locomotion 
on  those  roa^  were  always  in  the  hands  of 
private  parties,  were  they  not? — The  public 
conveyances  were  in  the  hands  of  private 
parties. 

2107.  All  the  means  by  which  locomotion 
was  carried  on  were  private  speculations,  were 
they  not? — They  were. 

2108.  They  were  not  provided  by  the  State 
or  by  the  ]o<»IitieH  in  any  way  ? — Not  that  1  am 
aware  of. 

2109.  You  are  aware,  are  you  not,  that  rail- 
ways have  been  constructed  on  different  systems 
in  different  countries  ? — Yes,  I  have  understood 

BO. 

2110.  For  instance,  the  honourable  Gentleman 
referred  to  the  case  of  India ;  there  the  nulways 
were  constructed  by  money  advanced  out  of 
public  guarantee  ? — Yes. 

2111.  In  France  and  in  other  countries,  the 
government  subsidised  the  railways  in  their  con- 
struction ? — I  have  understood  so. 

2112.  But  in  this  country  there  was  nothing 
of  the  kind,  was  there  ? — Nothing  of  the  kind,  so 
far  as  1  am  aware. 

2113.  The  railways  were  entrusted  to  private 
enterprise,  and  Acts  were  passed  from  time  to 
time  securing  that  they  should  be  efficient  in 
certun  respects  for  the  safetv  of  the  public? — 
Yes. 

2114.  But  as  a  general  rule  the  working  of 
the  accommodation  given  by  those  lines  wns  left 
to  the  interests  of  the  companies  themselves  ? — 
Yes,  I  believe  so. 

2115.  Do  you  think  that  the  interest  of  the 
ccnnpanies  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  that  the 
working  will  be  efficientiy  conducted  ? — That  is 
my  opinion. 

2116.  It  is  only  by  serving  the  public  that 
they  can  get  any  returns  at  all? — That  is  my 
opinion. 

2117.  And  it  must  be  their  interest  to  serve 
the  public  as  well  as  they  can  ? — ^That  is  my 
opinion. 

2118.  You  have  had  some  experience  in  the 
management  of  railways,  I  presume  ?— Only  as 
director,  not  as  an  officer. 

2119.  Do  you  find  that  the  circumstances  of 
the  public  requirements  in  different  places  re- 
quire different  arrangements,  and  require  a  good 
deal  of  care  and  consideration  in  making  them? — 
They  require  the  constant  attention  of  the  officers 
of  the  company. 

2120.  If  the  control  of  the  working  of  the 
railway  was  put  in  the  hands  of  any  department, 
would  that  department  have  the  knowledge  and 
the  means  of  meeting  all  the  requirements  of  the 
public  as  well  as  the  companies  have  themselves? 
— I  should  think  thart  it  would  be  very  difficult, 
indeed,  for  any  one  central  office  to  manage  tiie 
railways  of  the  whole  of  the  kingdom. 

2121.  Allusion  was  made  to  tiie  change  which 
has  been  made  by  the  Midland  Company ;  no 
other  company  has  adopted  that  change,  has  it  ? 
— I  am  not  aware  that  any  other  company  has. 

2122.  You  mention  I  tiiink  that  it  was  an  ex- 
periment ? — I  understood  it  to  be  an  experiment 

2123.  And  I  bUppose  that  experiments  must 
be  made  from  time  to  time  or  you  would  not 
make  any  progress  if  you  stereotyped  yourself 
to  one  system? — No  doubt. 

2124. 1  understood 
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Mr.  Bruce — contanued. 

2124.  I  understood  yon  to  say,  with  reference 
to  the  railway  passenger  duty,  that  the  duty  as 
now  levied  produces  a  great  public  inconvenience 
by  discouraging  the  running  of  express  trains  at 
low  fares  and  oy  preventing  the  multiplication 
of  small  stations  which  might  be  otherwise  use- 
ful ? — That  is  my  <^inion. 

2125.  In  addition  to  that  do  not  some  of  the 
companies  add  the  duty  to  their  maximum  fares  ? 
— I  believe  that  a  good  many  do,  but  I  under^ 
stand  that  there  are  some  companies  which  redly 
have  not  the  power  to  do  that. 

2126.  Do  you  do  that  on  the  Bristol  and 
Exeter  Railway  ?— We  do  not 

2127.  The  abolition  of  the  duty  would  get  rid 
of  those  public  inconveniences,  would  it  not  ? — 
I  think  so. 

2128.  The  proposal  of  Mr.  Kickman  to  make 
the  exemption  extend  to  all  fares  of  1  a  mile 
and  under,  would  also  get  rid  of  several  of  those 
inconveniences,  would  it  not  ? — I  think  that  it 
would,  and  be  a  very  great  public  benefit 

2129.  It  would  enable  the  companies  to  work 
their  traffic  without  being  so  much  hampered  as 
they  are  now  by  these  restriotjons,  would  it  not? 
—it  would. 

2130.  You  spoke  of  the  requirements  of  the 
Board  of  Trade ;  those  requirements  are  now 
very  much  more  extensive  than  they  used  to  be, 
are  they  not? — I  understand  so,  but  my  ex- 
perience has  only  extended  over  the  last  10 
years. 

Mr.  Seijeant  Spiiiks. 

2131.  I  think  that  you  reside  in  the  west  of 
England  ?— I  do. 

2132.  And  you  are  therefore,  I  suppose,  well 
acquainted  with  the  wants  and  necessities  of  tbat 
part  of  the  country  ?  —  I  have  lived  there  all 
my  lifetime,  and  I  have  filled  the  office  of 
Mayor  of  Exeter,  and  I  have  been  an  active 
member  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  of 
many  other  public  institutions  in  the  city  of 
Exeter  and  the  neighbourhood. 

2133.  Are  small  connecting  railways  to  con- 
nect one  small  place  with  another  very  much 
wanted  in  tbat  part  of  the  country  ? — So  much 
so  that  Sir  Stanord  Northcoto  proposed  a  public 
meeting  to  ascertain  in  what  manner  they  could 
be  best  carried  out 

Chairman, 

2134.  In  what  year  was  that?— I  think  that 
it  was  in  the  year  1871  or  1872. 

Mr.  Serjeant  ^inks, 

2135.  Is  it  ihe  fact  that  owing  to  the  difficulty 
with  regard  to  pecuniary  matters  several  of  these 
desirable  nulways  were  not  carried  out  ? — That 

18  60. 

2136.  May  I  then  conclude  that  it  is  very 
desirable,  in  the  west  of  England  at  any  rate,  not 
to  put  any  restricidon  whatever  upon  the  con- 
struction of  those  railways? — I  think  that  it  is 
most  desirable.  The  ordinary  difficulties  of  con- 
structing a  railway  are  so  great  that  they  almost 
overcome  more  than  ordinary  people.  My  ex- 
perience is  such  that  I  do  not  toink  tbat  I  should 
oe  induced  to  undertake  any  other  railway.  The 
country  of  course  is  very  hilly. 

2137.  I  need  scarcely  ask,  though  it  is  only 
one  element  among  others,  whether  this  railway 
tax  does  not  operate  as  a  restrictiom  to  some  ex- 
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M  r.  Serjeant  ifpinia — continues. 

tent  upm  the  construction  of  railways?— That  is  H.  8.  Ellis. 
my  opinion.   

2138.  You  have  referred  to  the  Torbay  and  May 
Brixham  line,  which  you  say  has  been  open  far 
some  years  ? — It  has  been  open  since  the  year 
1868.  ' 

2139.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  it  does  not 
pay  even  interest  on  debentures?— It  has  never 
paid  any  interest  even  on  debentures. 

2140.  Do  the  profits  and  the  expenditure  of  that 
line  about  balance  ? — According  to  the  accounia 
furnished  by  the  South  Devon  Company,  it  is 
many  hundreds  of  pounds  worse  off  than  when  it 


2141.  Is  there  a  deficit  continually  increasing  ? 
—The  accounts  are  at  this  moment  under  dis- 
pute; but,  as  furnished  by  the  South  Devon 
Company,  they  are  worse  off  than  they  have  ever 
been. 

2142.  Have  yon  a  binding  agreement  with  the 
South  Devon  Company  to  work  that  line  ? — The 
case  is  likely  to  be  heard  before  the  Railway  Com- 
missioners in  a  few  days,  and  therefore  I  would 
rather  not  express  an  opinion  upon  the  sub- 
ject 

2143.  Supposing  that  it  turns  out  the  Torbay 
and  Brixham  line  itself  has  the  responsibility  of 
working  this  railway,  if  the  deficiency  is  increas* 
ing,  is  it  probable  that  that  railway  may  be 
closed  ? — The  Great  Western  C<snpany  is  about 
to  make  a  different  arrangement,  and  the  proba- 
bility is  that  it  will  be  worked;  but  if  it  had 
continued  in  the  same  hands  as  it  was  in  a  year 
or  two  aeo  it  would  have  been  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  close  it 

2144.  Does  not  that  railway,  though  it  is  a  very 
short  one,  accommodate  a  very  large  number  of 
persons?— It  carries,  I  think,  about  10  times  the 
whole  |>opuIation  of  Brixham  every  year.  The 
population  of  Brixham  is  about  from  7,000  to 
8,000  people,  and  for  several  years  the  railway 
has  carried  as  nearly  as  possible  73,000  pei^ 
sons. 

2145.  Is  the  class  of  people  that  it  carries 
fishermen,  and  people  of  that  class  ? — Almost  all 
of  them  are  of  the  wage<eaming  class. 

2146.  Do  you  take  them  with  a  certain  amount 
of  fish,  or  of  luggage  ? — At  the  present  moment 
the  fares  are  5d.  for  return  third  class  ticket, 
and  the  passenger,  I  believe,  carries  upwards  of 
50  lbs.  weight,  not  of  personal  luggage,  but  of  fish. 

2147.  I  need  scarcely  ask  you  whether  the 
closing  of  that  railway  would  be  a  very  great  loss 
to  that  part  of  the  country  ? — It  has  one  of  the 
largest  traffics  of  any  railway  in  the  west  of 
England  of  a  branch  kind. 

2148.  It  would  be  a  serious  matter  to  have 
that  railway  closed  then,  would  it? — Most  serious. 

2149.  I  have  only  asked  these  questions  as  an 
illustration,  and  with  regard  to  what  may  pro- 
bably faajppen  with  reference  to  several  other 
railways  in  the  west  of  England  with  which  you 
are  acquainted  ? — Quite  so. 

2150.  Turning  to  the  question  of  the  station 
on  the  Bristol  and  Exeter  Railway ;  you  opened 
a  station,  I  believe,  at  a  place  called  Silverton  ? 
—We  did. 

2151.  When  you  opened  this  Silverton  station, 
did  you  antiunpate  traffic  at  that  8t«ti<m  ? — It  was 
opened  at  the  request  of  the  inhalntants  of  the 
neighbouring  village,  which  is  about  a  mile-and 
a-milf  distant. 

T  2152.  And 
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3152.  And  yoa  anticipated  from  that  village  a 
certain  amount  of  traffic,  I  presume  ? — Yes. 

2153.  Did  you  find  the  traffic  e<|ual  to  your 
expectations  ? — For  a  long  time  I  thmk  that  the 
receipts  from  the  passengers  were  about  enough 
to  pa^  for  (he  man  in  charge  of  the  station;  but 
I  believe  that  that  traffic  has  increased. 

2154.  Having  once  opened  that  station,  are 
there  difficulties  in  the  way  of  cloeing  it  again  ? 
— I  am  not  quite  sure  about  that ;  I  think  that 
there  are  none,  but  I  am  not  quite  positive. 

2155.  Still  there  would  be  a  difficulty  with 
regard  to  the  convenience  of  the  inhabitants  who 
may  have  settled  there  in  consequence  of  the  sta- 
tion being  opened? — Yes ;  it  would  be  adisadvan- 
tage  to  the  mhabitants,  no  doubt,  for  the  Btatj<m 
to  i>e  closed. 

2156.  It  imposes  upon  you  a  considerable 
amount  of  inconvenience  in  working  your  trains, 
to  have  to  stop  at  this  station,  cu>e8  it  not? — 
Quite  so. 

2157.  And  also  I  understand  that  it  imposes  a 
pood  deal  of  expense  on  you  ? — A  great  deal ; 
it  obliges  another  man  to  be  kept  there. 

2158.  Without  entering  into  all  the  detailed 
items,  would  not  this  make  you,  as  a  manager  or 
director  of  a  railway,  very  cautious  in  opemng  a 
new  station  in  future  ? — Certainly. 

Mr.  Samuda. 

2159.  With  regard  to  this  Brixham  Railway, 
there  must  be  something  very  exceptional  in  it ; 
you  have  told  us  that  it  cannot  pay  an;^  dividend 
whatever? — It  has  been  in  operation  since  1868, 
and  it  bad  never  paid  any  dividend  or  interest  to 
the  debenture  holders. 

2160.  And  yet  it  carries  an  enormous  traffic? 
— It  does. 

2161.  What  are  the  receipts  of  this  railway 
per  mile  per  week? — The  arrangements  are 
somewhat  peculiar,  no  doubt,  from  its  being 
mixed  up  with  the  South  Devon  Company.  The 
matter  will  have  to  be  heard  before  the  Bailway 
Commissioners  in  a  few  weeks,  and  then  the  facts 
of  the  case  will  be  known. 

2162.  But  you  can  give  me  the  receipts  over 
your  own  line,  can  you  not? — The  total  re- 
ceipts are  1,600  7.  a  year  for  about  24  miles 
of  line;  it  was  about  865/.  for  the  half  year. 
I  have  here  a  report  which  was  presented 
to  the  shareholders  in  August  1875 ;  it  is  not 
the  most  recent  report,  but  it  is  the  only  one  that 
I  had  at  band. 

2163.  Then,  it  is  a  receipt  of  about  14  /.  per 
mile  per  week,  is  it  not  ? — Yes. 

Chairman. 

2164.  Whowoiksit? — It  is  one  of  those  ques- 
tions that  I  am  scarcely  at  this  moment  able  to 
answer. 

2165.  It  is  worked,  is  it  not?— It  is  worked; 
we  work  it  ourselves  we  suppose;  but  it  is  a 
difficult  question  to  sa^  whether  the  South 
Devon  Company  work  it,  or  whether  we  work 
it.  The  whole  matter  is  going  before  the  Rail- 
way Commisuoners  to  be  settled.  The  Torbay 
and  Brixham  Company  has  a  large  claim  against 
the  South  Devon  Company. 


Mr.  Stmtida, 

2166.  At  any  rate,  whaterer  the  result  of  dut 
is,  yon  would  not,  I  presume,  wish  to  put  tini 
berore  us  as  an  example  of  die  faarddiip  (riT  the 
Railway  Passenger  Duty  ? — I  think  that  it  is  an 
undesirable  thing  that  a  small  undertaking  such 
as  that,  constructed  in  the  interest  c^the  paUic, 
should  be  taxed. 

2167.  So  it  might  be  an  undenrable  ttung 
that  a  laige  railway  should  be  taxed;  but  if  tiie 
whole  tax  was  swept  away  to-morrow  you  would 
be  in  no  better  position,  or  only  to  the  extent  of 
50  for  the  whol  e  year,  would  you  ? — That  would 
be  the  immediate  effect.  I  think  that  there 
would  be  other  advantages  if  the  duty  were 
taken  off,  but  it  is  of  no  great  importance  so  &r 
as  that  is  concerned. 

2168.  Have  you  any  special  competition  on 
that  line  which  preventa  you  from  raising  yonr 
fares  ? — I  believe  that  the  praoti(»l  effisct  wiU  be 
that  the  fares  will  be  raised.  There  is  no 
special  competilion  to  deal  with  on  the  line. 

2169.  Neither  boat  nor  coadi?— None. 

2170.  In  fact,  the  whole  thing  seems  to  be  a 
mistake,  does  it  not  ? — As  it  has  been  worked,  it 
is  a  mistake.  The  original  cost  of  the  line  was 
about  12,000  /.  a  mile. 

Mr.  Bniee, 

2171.  Is  it  not  too  i^rt  a  line  to  work  pro- 
fitably, independently  ?— I  think  that  all  these 
small  companies  are  a  mistake,  mysel£ 

ChainiuaL 

2172.  You  have  been  asked  by  the  noble  Lord 
whether,  supposing  that  this  Railway  Passenger 
Duty  were  abolished,  there  would  be  any 
guarantee  that  the  public  would  be  gainen; 
you  can  give  no  guarantee  now  except  the 
guarantee  of  seli-interest  ? — That  is  die  oidy 
one. 

2173.  That  guarantee  of  self-interest  would 
still  remain  if  the  Rulway  Passenger  Duty  re- 
mained, would  it  not? — Quite  so. 

2174.  But,  I  presume,  that  you  mean  to  conv^ 
that,  if  it  were  abolished,  the  riulway  companies 
would  have  a  greater  opportunity^  of  consulting 
the  public  convenience  than  they  have  atpresoitr 
— Quite  so. 

2175.  The  only  guarantee  which  yon  would 
have  would  be,  as  you  have  now,  the  guarantee  of 
^e  inducement  to  do  your  best  for  the  conve- 
nience of  the  public,  and  so  to  increase  your 

dividend. 

Sir  Bareourt  Johnitme. 

2176.  Whose  is  this  one  engine  in  stock; 
does  it  belong  to  yon,  or  to  the  other  fellows  ? — 
It  is  the  property  of  the  Torbay  and  Brixham 
Company. 

2177.  Is  it  not  rather  a  one-hoiBe  sort  of  affiur 

altc^ether  ? — Rather. 

Chairman, 

2178.  How  maoir  tnuns  a  day  do  yoa  nm?— 
Eighteen  (nine  etjok  way). 
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Hr.  BoBBBT  Stanlbt  Maksel,  called,  in ;  and  £xamuied. 


Chairman. 

2179.  I  BBLIBTE  that  you  are  the  General 
Manner  o£  the  North  London  Railway  ?  —I  am. 

2180.  Have  you  been  eofrom  the  beginning? 
— not  from  the  beginnings  but  for  the  last 
thirteen  years  I  have. 

2181.  Inirhat  year  was  diat  line  opened? — 
The  -first  portion  was  opened  in  1850,  and  in 
1861  they  obtained  fresh  power  to  make  the  City 
Extension  line. 

2182.  Are  yon  aware  of  the  terms  upon  which, 
from  1850  to  1865,  the  cheap"  traffic  was  con- 
ducted, and  exempted  from  duty  by  the  Inland 
Revenue  ?  —  Yes. 

2183.  Will  you  state,  if  you  please,  what  those 
terms  were  ? — You  will  see  that  the  line  com- 
mences with  a  line  frt>m  Chalk  Farm ;  it  then 
proceeds  to  Dalston,  and  comes  to  ^e  City 
over  a  line  at  right  angles,  or  nearly  so ;  then 
another  section  continues  over  the  blue  line 
proper  down  to  Blackwall,  and  it  connects  at 
the  W  estEnd  with  Hampstead  Junction,  aud  then 
goes  down  to  Richmond  and  Kew.  Originally 
the  line  as  authorised  and  opened  in  1850,  ran 
from  Chalk  Farm  continuously  (this  piece  to  the 
City  not  then  being  made),  and  joined  the  Black- 
wall  Railway  by  a  junction  from  Bow ;  it  then 
passed  over  the  Blackwall  Railway  into  Fen- 
chorch-street.  The  mode  in  which  the  traffic  was 
worked  was,  that  tnuns  were  run  every  fifteen 
minutes  from  Chalk  Farm  to  Fenchurch-street. 
Some  time  after  the  opening  of  *he  line,  trains 
were  started  which  did  not  stop  at  all  the 
stations ;  at  first,  the  trains  stopped  at  all  the 
stations  throughout. 

2184.  How  many  trains  were  there? —  The 
stoppiiug  trains  ran  every  quarter  <^  an  hour 
throngnout  the  day ;  two  or  three  fast  trains  ran 
in  the  morning  and  in  the  evening. 

Mr.  M*Lagan. 

2185.  How  long  did  it  take  to  go  the  journey  ? 
— It  took  about  35  minutes  to  get  from  Chalk 
Farm  to  Fenchnrch-street. 

2186.  Were  those  fast  trains  or  slow  trains? — 
The  fast  trains  did  it  in  about  25  minutes;  the 
stopping  trains  stopped  at  all  the  stations  through- 
out, except  on  the  Blackwall  line ;  they  did  not 
stop  at  Shadwell,  but  ran  from  Stepney  into 
Fenchurch-street.  The  fares  were  regulated 
very  much  upon  the  omnibus  principle.  Of 
course  the  maximum  was  governed  by  the  com- 
petition between  the  termini,  and  the  local  fares 
were  regulated  at  something  below  that;  but  for 
a  considerable  distance  there  would  be  an  uniform 
fare  after  the  first  few  miles. 

Chairman. 

2187.  What  was  the  comparative  distance  friMn 
Chalk  Farm  to  Fenchurcn-street,  the  two  ex- 
tremes, by  rwlway  and  by  omnibus  ? — It  was  a 
much  Sorter  route  by  road,  hut  in  point  of  time 
it  was  rather  longer  by  road ;  however  there  was 
not  a  very  great  difference  in  point  of  time. 

2188.  The  elements  of  competition  then  were 

Sretty  even? — They  were  pretty  even.  The 
toard  of  Trade  at  that  time  granted  a  certificate 
under  which  the  company  clumed  exemption 
.from  duty  in  respect  of  the  passengers  carried 
by  those  trains  wnen  the  fare  was  less  than  1  d. 
per  mile,  although  that  fare  did  not  ap[dy  to  all 
0.91. 


Chairman — continued. 

the  stations-  The  passengers  were  carried  at  the 
fare  of  1  d,  per  mile  to  all  stations  only  by  a  cer- 
tain number  of  trains  daily  to  comply  with  the 
re<^uirements  of  the  Act;  tnere  were  about  fonr 
trains  each  way. 

2189.  Inpointof  fact  the  Board  of  Trade,  then, 
exercised  that  dispensing  power  which  they 
thought  that  they  possessed? — They  did  so; 
there  was  no  question  raised  at  that  time  as  to 
the  dispensing  power  of  the  B(»rd  uf  Trade. 
The  certificate  was  granted  and  the  exemption 
was  claimed  by  the  company,  and  allowed  by  the 
Board  of  Inland  Revenue.  I  should  mention 
that  the  form  of  application  made  to  the  Board 
of  Trade  at  that  time  was  not  the  form  which 
has  been  since  adopted  of  sending  In  the  time 
table  with  circled  trains;  but  we  nad  to  give  a 
most  elaborate  return  showing  each  pair  of 
stations  between  which  the  accomm'idation  waa 
afforded.  That  was  continued  for  some  years,  I 
think;  up  to  1860,  certainly,  and  it  was  only 

fiven  up  at  last  at  die  suggestion  of  the  Board  of 
'rade,  they  no  longer  requiring  it  because  of  the 
excessive  cumbersomeness  of  the  whole  thing ;  I 
dare  say  that  the  return  by  the  Korth  London 
Company  would  be  several  feet  long. 

2190.  Did  that  cause  you  a  good  deal  of 
trouble  in  making  the  calculations? — There  was 
an  immense  deal  of  trouble  and  expense,  of 
course. 

2191.  "Was  the  exemption  which  you  then 
enjoyed  limited  to  third  class  passengers,  or  was 
it  limited  by  the  rate  of  fare  ? — The  company 
had  no  so-called  third  class ;  they  had  two 
classes,  following  in  that  respect  the  example  of 
the  omxubuses.  But  theirs  being  an  East  £nd 
line  almost  altogether,  they  had  very  few  of  the 
upper  ten  thousand  to  deal  with ;  tliey  were 
chiefi>'  either  men  of  the  working  class  or  middle 
class  people,  tradesmen,  and  others  ;  and  there- 
fore the  second  class  fares  were  generally  lower 
than  1  d.  per  mile,  and  the  first  class  fares  were 
very  little  over  1  d.  per  mile,  and  there  was  no 
necessity  felt  for  a  third  class.  The  question 
was  raised  by  the  Board  of  Inland  Revenue 
whether  the  lower  class  should  not  be  callcu 
third  class,  and  for  some  time  the  company  had 
no  class  at  all  marked  upon  the  inferior  class  of 
carriage ;  they  were  first  class  and  no  class. 

2192.  At  all  events,  that  was  done  with  the 
knowledge  and  concurrence  of  the  Board  of  In- 
land Revenue  ? — Yes,  it  was  done  with  the 
knowledge  and  concurrence  of  the  Board  oi 
Inland  Revenue,  and  with  the  entire  knowledge 
and  sanction  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 

2193.  When  the  line  was  originally  opened, 
what  was  the  principle  upon  which  the  charges 
were  made  ? — ^They  were  made  very  much  upon 
the  principle  of  the  omnibus  charges ;  an  uniform 
fare  was  charged  for  whatever  distance  was 
travelled,  with  the  exception  of  those  trains 
which  were  run  to  comply  with  the  Act. 

2194.  When  was  that  system  altered?— It  was 
altered  in  1<S61,  I  think,  or  thereabouts. 

2195.  Why  was  it  altered? — With  a  view  ox 
affording  better  accommodation  to  the  public. 
Then  a  modification  was  made  of  the  fares,  and 
a  very  considerable  reduction,  bringing  a  great 
many  of  the  fares  which  had  been  previously 
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Mr.  ft.  Chairman — continue 
&  Maruei,   paying  duty  under  the  exemptioii ;  that  was  also 
ia~M»v  ^®  sanction  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 

iS-'R  2196.  Have  you  any  figures  to  show  what  the 
'  amount  of  reduction  was,  and  what  the  increase 
of  passengers  was  as  regards  the  fares? — I  am 
afraid  that  I  could  hardly  give  you  that,  but  the 
fares  were  in  many  cases  reduced  below  one-half 
of  what  they  had  previously  been.  There  had 
been  an  uniform  fare  of  6  d.  and  4<f.,  and  those 
were  reduced  in  many  cases ;  in  fact,  we  have 
fares  now  as  low  as  1  d.,  running  from  \d.  to  6 
6  d.  beinff  the  maximum  for  a  first  class  fare. 

2197.  ^OT  what  distance? — That  is  for  six 
miles ;  we  run  six  miles  for  4  d.t  but  the  1  d.  fare 
would  apply  for  one  of  the  shorter  distances. 

2198.  What  was  the  number  of  passengers  car- 
ried in  the  first  year  that  the  line  was  opened  ? — 
We  earned  in  the  first  year,  when  the  line  was 
opened,  3,822,950  passengers. 

2199.  Up  to  1864,  when  you  bad  yonr  City 
extension,  how  many  did  you  carry  ? — In  1864, 
which  was  the  last  year  that  we  worked  the  old 
Kne,  we  carried  8,073,000.  Then,  in  1866,  the 
first  year  when  the  branch  was  opened  to  the 
City,  and  when  we  got  the  improved  communi- 
cation, we  carried  14,783,386  passengers. 

Mr.  Samuda. 

■  2200.  That  was  working  a  longer  distance  of 
railway,  was  it  not? — When  this  branch  was 
opened  to  the  City  it  became  necessary  to  alter 
the  system  of  working  altogether.  We  then  had 
to  work  one  service  of  truns  between  Chalk  Farm 
and  Broad-street,  and  another  service  of  trains 
between  Poplar  and  Blackwall  and  Broad-street, 
the  two  interchanging  at  that  fork  at  Daleton 
Junction.  So  that  that  in  fact  doubled  the  train 
service,  although  it  increased  the  mileage  to  some 
extent  on  the  whole ;  each  service  ran  less  mile- 
age, but  the  two  together  ran  considerably  more 
than  before. 

2201.  But  the  8,000,000  of  people  were  taken 
over  a  much  greater  mileage  ?— The  8,000,000 
of  people  were  taken  over  a  much  greater 
mileage.  For  the  year  ending  December  1875, 
we  carried  24,120yl88  passengers. 

Chairman. 

2202.  You  had,  in  consequence  of  the  opening 
of  the  City  Extension  Line,  to  revise  your  fares, 
had  you  not  ? — We  had  to  revise  all  the  working 
arangements  at  that  time. 

2203.  And  your  fares  as  well? — Our  fares  as 
well,  to  some  extent. 

2204.  In  carrying  out  these  alterations  had 
you  to  putyourselves  in  communication  with  the 
Board  of  Trade  ? — We  had,  of  course,  to  submit 
the  altered  time  tables  to  the  Board  of  I'rade,  and 
to  ask^their  sanction  to  the  arrangements  which 
were  then  proposed. 

2205.  In  what  year  was  that? — That  would  be 
in  the  year  1865, 1  think. 

2206.  At  that  time  was  some  question  raised 
as  to  the  dispensing  power  of  the  Board  of  Trade  ? 
— At  that  time  we  were  informed  by  the  Board 
of  Trade,  in  reply,  that  a  question  had  been 
nused  by  tJie  Board  of  Inland  Bevenue  with  re- 
ference  to  their  dispensing  power,  and  some  in- 
terviews took  place  with  the  Board  of  Trade, 
and  some  correspondence  passed  at  the  time, 
which  ended  in  their  giving  us  a  certain  qualified 
certificate,  which  was  different  in  form  from  what 
we  had  b^ore. 


CAaiVman— continued. 

2207.  Did  you  then  comply  with  the  condi- 
tions of  the  Cheap  Trains  Act  entirely,  or  had 
you  certain  exemptions  afforded  you  by  the 
Board  of  Trade  ?— The  Board  of  Trade  hadgivea 
us  a  certificate  under  which  we  had  claimed  ex< 
emption  in  respect  of  passengers  carried  at  fares 
of  1  d,  per  mile  or  under,  although  those  trains 
might  not  stop  at  all  the  stations,  nor  did  they 
in  some  cases  start  from  a  terminus ;  they  did 
noi  run  from  end  to  end  of  the  line. 

2208.  Were  those  exemptions  allowed  by  the 
Board  of  Trade  ? — They  were  allowed  by  the 
Board  of  Trade. 

2209.  For  how  long?— Up  to  the  time  of  the 
recent  decision  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer  in 
1874. 

2210.  Before  this  time  you  had  consulted 
counsel  upon  the  subject,  had  you  not? — The 
Board  of  Trade  continued  to  grant  us  th^  cwtifi- 
cate  up  to  about,  I  think,  1869 ;  but  after  that, 
we  having  had  a  notice  that  the  Board  of  Inland 
Revenue  were  about  to  raise  the  question,  and 
that  it  would  probably  be  tried  in  one  of  the 
courts  of  law,  it  was  understood  with  the  Board 
of  Trade  that  their  certificate  should  be  retro- 
spective if  the  Court  decided  that  they  had  power 
to  give  it ;  but  they  did  not  feel  justified  in  giving 
the  certificate  any  longer  in  the  face  of  the  notice 
from  another  Government  department  that  their 
right  to  do  so  was  questioned. 

221 1.  Did  you  at  that  time  take  the  opinitm  of 
counsel  upon  the  question  ? — We  took  the  opinion 
of  coimsel  upon  the  point,  and  it  was  submitted 
to  Sir  Hugh  Cairns,  Sir  William  Bovill,  and 
Mr.  Lloyd,  at  the  same  time  with  a  full  know- 
ledge of  the  opinion  which  had  been  given  by  the 
law  officers  of  the  Crown  in  respect  of  a  case 
which  was  submitted  to  them  by  the  Board  of 
Inland  Bevenue. 

2212.  Was  the  opinion  of  Sir  Hugh  Cairns, 
Sir  William  Bovill,  and  Mr.  Lloyd  in  your 
favour  ? — It  was  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  com- 
pany that  the  Board  of  Trade  had  full  power  to 
gnmt  the  certificate,  and  that  under  that  cwtifi- 
cate  we  were  entitled  to  exemption. 

2213.  I  am  afiaid  that  Sir  Hugh  Cairns  had 
a  different  case  presented  to  him  from  what  Lord 
Cums  had  ? — He  took  a  different  view  of  it  at 
any  rate. 

2214.  We  cannot  assume  that  he  took  a 
different  view  of  die  same  facts ;  but,  however, 
it  is  the  fact  that  you  acted  upon  Sir  Hi^h 
Cairn's  advice,  with  reference  to  the  dispenuog 
power  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  that  is  at 
variance  with  the  judgment  which  is  now  given 
in  the  House  of  Lords  ? — Entirely  so. 

2215.  The  original  deciuon  was  in  favour  of 
the  company,  was  it  not,  with  regard  to  the 
class  ? — Yes,  and  that  is  confirmed  since.  The 
only  question  that  we  ever  heard  raised  at  all 
by  the  Board  of  Inland  Bevenue  prior  to  the 
opening  of  our  City  Extension  Line  was  that  as 
to  the  class,  and  that  point  was  given  by  the 
Court  of  Exchequer,  and  subsequently  con- 
firmed by  the  House  tsf  Lords,  in  favour  of  the 
company. 

2216.  What  was  the  question  with  regard  to 
class? — Whether  we  were  required  to  convey 
the  Dassengers  as  third  class  or  not,  under  the 
wording  of  the  Act 

2217.  That  point  was  raised  when  you  had  no 
class? — W^e  had  no  class ;  they  were  then  called 
second  class^  simply  because  we  had  two  classes. 

2218.  Then 
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Chairman — continued. 

2218.  Then  it  waa  held  that  there  was  nothing 
in  the  word  claee/*  and  that  what  guided  it 
was  the  price  ? — Exactly. 

2219.  In  the  first  instance,  of  course,  as  you 
say,  you  had  ommbus  competition  and  so  on  to 
meet  you;  has  that  been  continued?  —  That 
omnibus  competition  has  continued,  and  even 
increased,  and  we  have  also  the  addition  of  the 
tramways  since;  the  omnibuses  are  quite  as 
numerous  as  they  were,  and  I  think  more  so ; 
the  tramways  have  been  laid  down  in  many  cases 
parsJlel  to  the  railway  ;  for  instance,  in  the  case 
of  the  City  Extension  Line,  there  is  a  tramway 
which  runs  parallel  to  it  the  whole  way. 

2220.  So  that  you  have  the  benefit  of  another 
competition  in  addition  to  what  the  Metropolitan 
Company  have  ? — We  have ;  we  feel  tiiat  com- 
petition particularly,  because  in  some  cases  the 
trams  have  actually  been  laid  down  on  streets 
which  were  widened  by  us  at  our  own  expense, 
on  the  requisition  of  the  jMirishes,  upon  the 
ground  that  it  would  be  a  great  convenience  if 
the  streets  were  widened ;  and  then  after  being 
widened  a  tram  is  laid  down  over  the  widened 
portion  in  competition  with  ns. 

2221.  If  you  had  not  widened  them  the  law 
would  not  have  allowed  the  tramway  to  come 
there  ? — Probably  not. 

2222.  Have  you  a  Return  to  show  the  compara- 
tive receipts  of  the  London  General  Omnibus  Com- 
pany and  the  North  Iiondon  Railway^  Company  ? 
— There  was  a  Return  taken  out  in  the  year 
1865  of  a  comparison  between  the  London  Ge- 
neral Omnibus  Company  and  the  North  London 
Biulway  Company.  At  that  time  the  number  of 
passengers  carried  by  the  London  General  Om- 
nibus Company  was  44,000,000,  as  against 
9,281,000  carried  by  the  railway  company.  The 
receipts  were  616,000/.  by  the  ommbus  com- 
pany as  against  119,000/.  by  the  rwlway  com- 
pany. At  that  time  the  charges  were  8-71  per 
cent,  of  the  receipts  on  the  omnibuses,  the  charges 
being  the  license  duty  and  the  mileage  duty 
whi<%  was  then  charged.  The  taxation  directly 
on  the  nulway  company  amounted  for  Govern- 
ment duty  to  2*84  per  cent.  Then  the  local 
rates  amounted,  in  the  case  of  the  omnibus  com- 
pany, to  *30  per  cent,  on  their  receipts,  and  in  the 
case  of  the  railway  company  to  2*46  per  cent. 
The  omnibus  company  had  to  pay  in  turnpikes 
what  was  equal  to  -99  per  cent,  on  their  receipts, 
and  the  railway  company  maintained  their  own 
way,  and  taking  the  naif  of  that  as  due  to  the 
passenger  traffic  (the  line  carrying  goods  as  well) 
the  cost  amounted  to  2*06  per  cent. ;  making  the 
comparative  taxation  by  those  additions,  alto- 
gether, taxes  and  permanent  way,  10  per  cent, 
upon  the  omnibuses  and  7*36  upon  the  railway. 

Mr.  Samuda. 

2223.  So  that  you  still  had  an  advantage  over 
the  omnibuses  ? — We  still  had  an  advantage  at 
that  time ;  but,  of  course,  there  is  no  interest 
taken  tiiere  on  mtmey  expended  in  making  the 
road. 

Chairman, 

2224.  Taking  the  years  1873  and  187d,  how 
did  they  work  out  ? — In  1873  the  mileage  duty 

had  been  taken  oflf  and  it  left  the  omnibus  com- 
pany tax,  taking  the  same  items  as  before,  l'o3 
jwr  cent,  upon  their  receipts,  whereas  the  tax 
upon  the  railway  company,  from  the  increase  in 
the  rates,  was  raised  to  11'46  per  cent  The 
0,91. 


ChairmuH — continued.  Mr.  Ji, 

omnibus  company  had  had  the  higher  taxation  in    ^  JfawL 
the  otiier  case,  and  the  railway  company  had  «| 
changed  places  with  them  in  1873.    In  the  year  :876. 
1875,  the  horse  duty  having  been  taken  on,  it 
left  the  comparative  charges  tiius :  the  omnibus 
company  *81  per  cent,  upon  tiieir  receipts,  and 
the  railway  company  12'98  per  cent,  upon  their 
receipttj. 

2225.  That  was  a  large  increase  again  ? — It 
was  a  large  increase  again,  the  difference  being 
due  to  the  horse  duty,  and  to  the  total  abolition 
of  the  turnpikes. 

2326.  Tramways  pay  no  duty  as  means  of 
locomotion,  do  they? — They  pay  no  duty  what- 
ever! 

2227.  All  that  they  pay  is  a  matter  of  private 
arrangement  with  the  parishes,  rather  by  pro- 
vinonal  order,  or  by  Acts  of  Parliament,  is  it 
not  ? — That  is  so ;  the  railway  company  feel  & 
hardship  to  some  extent  also,  because  since  the 
abolition  of  the  turnpikes  they,  as  large  rate- 
payers, ai-e  called  upon  to  contribute  very  largely 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  roads  over  which  the 
omnibuses  and  tramways  run. 

2228.  It  seems  therefore  that  what  with  those 
omnibuses  and  tramways  it  would  be  a  mistake 
to  say  that  you  have  got  what  is  popularly  called 
a  monopoly  in  this  district  ? — We  have  nothing 
that  could  be  at  all  termed  a  monopoly. 

2229.  Of  course  the  habits  of  uie  people  are 
more  locomotive  than  they  used  to  be ;  1  do  not 
know  whether  the  increase  of  population  accounts 
for  it,  but  there  are  more  carried  now  by  omni- 
buses than  there  used  to  be  ;  is  not  that  so  ? — 
The  omnibus  traffic  has  considerably  increased. 

2230.  Therefore  the  efi^ect  of  the  introduction 
of  your  railway  into  this  district  has  not  been  to 
drive  tlie  passengers  from  the  omnibuses,  or  to 
drive  the  omnibuses  off  the  road? — No,  not  all; 
the  number  of  passengers  carried  by  the  omni- 
buses in  1865  was  44,000,000;  in  1873,46,000,000, 
and  in  1875,  49,000,000. 

2231.  Therefore  tiiey  have  not  diminished, 
flnd  of  Gonrse  the  some  reasons  or  causes  of  in- 
crease have  not  arisen  to  them  as  they  have  to 
the  railways,  because  you  opened  a  new  line  in 
1865  ? — Our  traffic  waa  very  largely  increased  on 
the  opening  of  the  new  line  in  1865. 

2232.  With  reference  to  a  point  which  has 
been  made  against  the  railway  interest  to  the 
effect  that  you  spend  your  money,  and  got  your 
new  lines,  and  so  on,  with  what  hns  been  called 
your  eyes  open,  in  what  state  were  the  North 
London  Company's  eyes? — When  the  line  was 
first  constructed,  of  course,  as  regards  taxation, 
the  Company  would  be  in  the  same  position  as 
any  other  person,  they  would  look  upon  the  taxa- 
tion as  being  liable  to  variation  according  to 
circumstances ;  but  as  regards  the  pagsenger  duty 
they  could  only  have  viewed  it  in  the  same  light 
that  the  Board  of  Trade  and  the  Board  of  Inland 
Revenue  then  regarded ;  it  this  new  light  was 
never  considered. 

2233.  In  its  origin  the  North  London  line 
was  merely  a  goods  line  from  the  London  and 
North  Western  Railway  to  the  Docks,  I  believe  ? 
— ^It  was  meant  simply  as  a  connection  between 
the  London  and  North  Western  Railway  and 
the  Docks ;  but  although  it  is  a  very  Urge  i>as- 
senger  line,  it  is  a  most  important  connecting 
link  between  all  the  lar^e  systems  of  railway 
coming  into  London.  It  connects  the  Great 
Eastern,  the  Great  Northern,  the  Midland,  the 
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Chairman — continaed. 

South  Western  and  Gkeat  Western ;  and  again, 
by  means  of  Kensington,  it  brings  the  London 
and  Brighton  and  South  Coast,  and  all  the  rail- 
ways south  of  the  Thames  into  connection  with 
the  north.  When  the  line  was  first  opened, 
nassengers  were  not  expected  to  be  the  staple  of 
tt«  tr&c. 

2234.  The  effect  of  the  decision  of  the  Court 
of  Exchequer,  of  course,  has  been  to  upset  all  the 
arrangements  which  you  had  previously  mode 
with  the  Board  of  Trade  ?— The  effect  of  the 
decision  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer  was  simply 
to  entirely  destroy  our  exempticm  with  the  excep- 
tion of  one  tr^  each  way  daily,  and  to  render 
the  traffic  subject  to  5  per  cent,  all  round. 

2235.  That  is  a  very  large  unount,  I  presume  ? 
— It  doubled  our  passenger  duty;  whilst  the 
taxation  on  the  omnibuses  has  been  remitted  to 
80  large  an  extent,  it  doubled  our  payment. 

2236.  What  was  the  amount  01  the  passenger 
duty  ? — It  raised  it  from  about  6,000  iL  a  year  to 
a  little  under  1 1,000  /.  a  year. 

2237.  Accepting  the  law  as  now  determined, 
is  it  possible  for  you,  situated  as  you  are,  to  com- 
ply with  the  conditions  which  would  give  you 
the  exemption? — It  would  be  impossible  for  us  to 
do  BO  for  two  reasons ;  in  the  first  place,  it  would 
be  productive  of  bo  much  inconvenience  to  the 
passengers,  that  we  should  find  it  practically 
impossible  to  comply  with  them. 

2238.  That  is  to  say,  that  you  would  drive  off 
tiie  traffic  ? — We  should  drive  off  the  traffic,  par- 
ticularly having  regard  to  the  competition  to 
which  we  are  subjected ;  and  if  we  comply  with 
those  requisitions  to  eave  the  duty,  we  should  be 
subject  to  a  large  expense  in  the  working,  which 
would  more  than  swallow  up  the  whole  amount 
which  we  should  derive.  As  an  illustration,  I 
may  mention  the  trains  which  come  to  us  at 
Camden,  running  through  to  the  City,  only 
stopping  at  three  stations  on  the  road ;  •  they 
afford  therefore  a  quick  communication  between 
Camden  and  the  City,  and  also  between  Islington 
and  the  City ;  if  we  were  to  stop  those  trains  at 
all  stations  it  would  have  the  effect  of  depriving 
those  passengers  of  the  quick  communication, 
and  would  have  a  tendency  to  drive  them  off  to 
competitive  lines. 

2239.  You  told  me  that  originally  the  time 
taken  by  the  railway  and  by  the  omnibuses  was 
pretty  nearly  the  same? — ^The  time  taken  by 


CAatrsMiii— continued. 

the  railway  and  by  the  omnibuses  was  pretty 
nearly  the  same ;  it  is  less  by  railmy  since  we 
opened  the  City  Extension  Line. 

2240.  What  number  of  stations  would  the  case 
that  you  have  just  put  involve  your  stopping 
at  ?— We  should  have  to  stop  at  four  additaomS 
stations. 

2241.  What  time  would  that  involve,  on  the 
average  ? — It  would  make  a  difference  of  very 
nearly  ten  minutes  on  the  whole ;  I  do  not 
mean  to  say  in  the  direct  stoppages,  but  in  the 
Black«iinff  and  startiiw  agun. 

2242.  In  point  of  tact,  it  would  involve  ten 
minutes  waste  of  time  between  point  and  point  ? 
— It  would  ;  and  another  thing  is,  that  there  is 
a  practical  absurditr  about  it,  because  the  trains 
OMne  to  Camden  full,  and  therefore  you  have  to 
stop  u  train  which  is  full  already  at  a  number  of 
stations,  simply  for  the  purpose  of  coani^ying 
vrith  the  provisions  of  the  Act  We  have  a  con- 
nection with  the  Great  Northern  Rulway  by  a 
litUe  branch  which  runs  from  Canonbury  to 
Seven  Sisters,  and  we  work  a  service  of  trains  up 
as  far  as  Bamet  on  the  Great  Northern  Line. 
The  passengers  by  those  trains  are  very  anxious 
indeed  to  get  to  the  City  as  qiuckly  as  posable, 
but  we  are  obliged  to  stop  them  at  every  statwn 
between  Canonbury  and  Broad-street,  the  traffic 
to  those  intermediate  stations  being  almost 
nothing,  simply  for  the  purpose  of  complying 
with  the  Act;  because  tiie  nunnent  we  cease  to 
stop  at  those  stations  to  give  them  a  quicker 
communication,  we  become  subject  to  the  cax. 

2243.  Then  the  alternative  is  either  for  you 
to  submit  those  people  to  tlus  inconvenience, 
and  so  to  get  your  exemption,  or,  in  the  otiier 
case,  you  nave  to  pay  the  duty  ? — We  have  to 
pay  the  duty,  and  out  of  our  own  pockets,  as 
we  cannot  possibly  recoup  ourselves  from  the 
public 

2244.  Then,  in  addition  to  the  inconvenience 
to  the  passengers  uhich  you  have  pointed  out,  is 
there  also  an  inconvenience  attenoing  this  with 
reference  to  the  workii^  of  your  other  traffic  on 
the  line  ? — Very  great  mconveniepce. 

2245.  I  do  not  know  whether  ^ou  were  the 

fentieman  who  used  the  expression  which  my 
onourable  and  learned  friend  used  about  these 
regulations  hampering  the  traffic  irom  point  to 
point  on  the  line  ? — Idid  not  use  it,  but  I  should 
be  very  happy  to  endorse  it 
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MBMBBBS  PBEBBHT: 


Mr.  Ashley. 
Mr.  Bruce. 
Viscount  Crichton. 
Lord  Otaud  Hamilton. 
Sir  Harcourt  Johnstone. 
Mr.  KnatchbuU-Hugessen. 
Mr.  Lieighton. 


Mr.  Macdonald. 
Mr.  Arthur  Peel. 
Earl  Percy. 
Mr.  RodwelL 
Mr,  Samuda. 
Mr.  Seijeant  Spinka. 


B.  B.  HUNTER  BODWELL,  Esq.,  Q.C.,  in  the  Chaib. 


Mr.  Thomas  Herbt  Fabbbb,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


Chamnan. 

2246.  What  is  your  official  position  ? — I  am 
permanent  secretary  to  the  Board  of  Trade; 
originally  there  was  an  independent  Railway 
Commission.  About  1850  the  Railw^  Commis- 
sion was  amalgamated  with  the  Board  of  Trade, 
and  there  were  then  two  joint  secretaries,  and  the 
railway  department  was  under  one  of  them;  sub- 
aeonently,  in  1B66,  the  constitution  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  was  altered,  and  at  that  time  I  became 
the  permanent  secretary,  and  imder  me  there  has 
been  since  then,  and  is  now,  an  assistant  secretary 
who  has  the  immediate  management  of  the  rail- 
way business ;  but  my  personal  connection  with 
the  railway  business  did  not  begin  before  1866. 

2247.  Still  you  were  aware  of  the  condition  of 
things  with  reference  to  the  railway  passenger 
duty,  I  presume,  before  you  more  particularly 
took  up  that  branch  ? — To  a  certain  extent. 

2248.  You  have,  I  daresay,  read  the  evidence 
which  has  been  given  before  this  Committee  ? — 
I  have  read  nuat  of  it 

2249.  Have  you  any  modifications  or  qualifica- 
tions to  offer  to  what  I  may  call  the  liistorical 
account  of  the  railway  passenger  duty  ?— Yes, 
there  are  certain  things  which  I  wish  to  say  on 
that  point,  although  I  do  not  propose  to  go  again 
into  the  full  details  which  Mr.  Melvill  has  given 
as  to  the  history  of  tiie  tax.  It  seems  to  me  that 
there  are  two  distinct  questions,  the  one  being 
the  question  of  the  exemption,  and  the  other  being 
the  question  of  the  tax;  and  they  have  been 
rather  mixed  up  together  in  a  good  deal  of  the 
evidence,  especially  m  the  evidence  on  the  railway 
sidft  of  the  question ;  I  think  that  it  is  very  im- 
portant to  keep  those  two  questions  distinct. 

2250.  Do  you  think  that  it  has  been  more 
mixed  up  on  the  railway  side  of  the  question 
than  it  has  been  by  Mr.  Melvill  and  Sir  William 
Stephenson  ? — It  has  been  mixed  up  in  this  way, 
that  Mr.  Forbes  and  others,  on  the  part  of  the 
railways,  have  spoken  as  if  the  inability  to  get  an 
exemption  was  a  restriction  upon  their  freedom 
of  action,  and  as  if  that  restriction  proceeded 
from  the  tax,  whereas  in  reality  it  proceeds,  if  it 
SB  to  be  called  a  restriction,  from  the  exemption. 

2351.  Is  not  that  the  view  which  haa  been 
0.91. 
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presented  also  by  others  besides  Mr.  Forbes  ? — 
Yes,  by  a  great  many  others. 

2252.  Do  you  not  think  that  that  was  the 
tenor  of  Sir  William  Stephenson's  evidence  too  ? 
— To  some  extent;  but  I  think  that  the  two 

auestions  of  the  tax  and  the  exemption  are 
lorougfaly  distinct.  I  propose  to  go  first  into 
the  history  of  liie  exemption,  and  afterwards  to 
go  into  the  history  of  the  tax ;  and  then  into  the 
question  of  the  justice  or  injustice,  or  of  the  ex^ 
pediency  or  inexpediency  of  the  tax. 

2253.  With  regard  to  the  early  legislation, 
I  do  not  presume  that  it  is  necessary  to  go 
through  that  agun  ? — Ko ;  but  I  should  like  to 
mention  what  was  the  origin  of  the  exemption, 
and  before  doing  that  I  would  beg  to  refer  the 
Committee  to  the  statement  in  the  Report  of  the 
Joint  Committee  upon  Amalgamation  in  1872 
upon  the  subject  of  this  exemption.  They 
went  very  fully  into  it,  and  they  reported  fuUy 
upon  it,  and  it  was  important  there,  because 
the  question  before  them  was  to  what  extent 
legislation  was  desirable  or  expedient  for  the 
purpose  of  limiting  fares,  or  dictating  what  the 
specific  accommo&tion  for  the  public  should 
be.  The  history  of  this  exemption,  and  of  the 
obligation  to  run  cheap  trains,  was  put  forward 
by  them  as  a  very  good  illustration  of  the  difficulty 
which  the  Legislature  always  finds  when  it  at- 
tempts to  prescribe  what  commercial  wants  will 
probably  settle  for  themselves  much  better  than 
any  legislation.  The  Joint  Committee  therefore 
went  very  fnlly  into  the  question  of  the  obliga- 
tion to  run  cheap  trains,  and  the  upshot  of  their 
report  is  that  this  obligation  to  run  cheap  trains, 
and  the  exemption  which  formed  a  consideratiun 
for  the  obligation,  were  really  unnecessary ;  and 
that  rfulway  compuiiea  had  done  much  more  for 
the  third-dass  {mssengers  from  their  own  self- 
interest  than  was  ever,  or  could  ever  have  heen, 
required  from  them  by  Parliament  as  an  obliga* 
tion. 

2254.  But  I  do  not  see  that  that  quite  affects 
the  question  of  the  justice  of  the  tax  ? — No,  but 
I  desire  to  keep  the  justice  of  the  tax  entirely 
distinct;  I  am  now  dealing  solely  with  the 
T  4  exemption 
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exemption.  Thetax  was  imposed  in  1832;  it  was 
'ft  6^  then  a  halfpenny  a  mile  for  evei^  four  passengers 
^  ^  *  conveyed.  The  first  time  at  which  any  tendency 
to  an  exemption  appears  is  in  the  Report  of  the 
Committee  of  1840,  of  which  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  a 
member.  That  Committee  pointed  out  that  th*s 
tax  pressed  very  hardly  upon  third-class  traffic, 
which  of  course  it  did.  That  Committee  recom- 
mended two  alternatives :  first,  a  tax  on  gross 
passenger  receipts,  which  is  the  alternative  ulti- 
mately adopted ;  and,  secondly,  a  very  complicated 
system  of  a  tax  graduated  inversely  to  the 
"amount  of  the  fare,  as  compared  with  the  statu- 
torr  maximum.  That,  I  pr^ume,  was  rejected 
as  being  too  complicated.  The  tax  was  altered 
in  1842  to  5  per  cent,  upon  the  gross  passenger 
receipts  as  it  stands  at  present ;  and  I  observe 
that  in  Sir  Robert  Feel's  Budget  budget  speech 
he  says  much  of  the  hardship  of  the  tax  then 
existing  upon  coaches,  but  he  says  notlung  of  the 
hardship  of  the  tax  upon  railways. 

2255.  Did  not  the  context  lead  to  this :  that 
all  taxes  on  locomotion  were,  in  his  judgment, 
inexpedient  ? — I  think  scarcely  that,  because  he 
continued  the  tax  on  both,  but  modified  both. 

2256.  You  assent  to  the  statement  that  the  tax 
was  placed  upon  railways,  not  as  railways,  but  as 
means  of  locomotion  ? — I  think  that  it  is  pretty 
clear  that  if  there  had  not  been  a  tax  upon  other 
modes  of  locomotion,  this  form  of  tax  would  not 
have  been  adopted  for  railways. 

2257.  Is  there  any  su^estion  that  any  other 
taxing  would  have  been  imposed  ? — I  do  not  say 
80 ;  but  when  I  come  to  the  question  of  the  tax  I 
shall  argue  that  that  is  not  the  question. 

2258.  When  you  used  the  expression  "the 
form  of  tax,"  it  occurred  to  me  that  it  was  pass- 
ing in  your  mind  that  there  had  been  some  sug- 
gestion that  there  should  be  some  other  tax ;  but 
was  not  the  only  grounds  upon  which  railways 
were  taxed  because  they  were  means  of  locomo- 
tion ? — And  because  there  were  taxes  upon  other 
means  of  locomotion  at  the  same  time. 

2259.  It  was  to  put  them  all  on  an  equality  ? 
— I  say  nothing  to  the  contrary.  The  first  place 
in  which  the  recommendation  of  this  particular 
exemption  occurs,  is  in  the  Third  Report  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Railways,  1844.  That  was 
a  Clommittee  comprising  many  able  men,  who 
took  a  great  deal  of  pains  with  the  subject.  Mr. 
Forbes  has  spoken  of  it  as  if  it  recommended 
something  very  different  from  the  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment which  was  actually  passed.  I  am  anxious 
to  show  that  that  was  not  the  case,  or,  at  any 
rate,  that  their  recommendation  was  not  a  re- 
cominendation  more  favourable  to  the  railways. 

2260.  Are  you  referring  to  that  part  of  Mr. 
Forbes's  evidence,  in  whidi  he  said  that  the  reso- 
lution of  the  Committee  had  been  to  some  degree 
affected  by  the  way  in  which  the  Rill  was  drawn 
by  the  draughtsman  ? — Yes. 

2261.  That  is  a  matter  upon  which  it  is  open 
to  anybody  to  form  an  opinion,  looking  to  the 
resolution  and  to  the  Act? — Yes.  These  are 
the  resolutions  of  the  Committee:  "That  the 
companies  may  be  required  to  provide  upon  such 
new  lines  of  railway  as  a  minimum  of  tmrd<class 
accommodation,  one  train,  at  least,  each  way  on 
every  week  day,  by  which  there  shall  be  the 
ordinary  obligation  to  convey  such  passengers  as 
ma}r  present  themselves  at  any  of  the  ordinary 

•  stations,  in  carriages  provided  with  seats,  and 
piotected  from  the  weather,  at  a  speed  not  less 
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than  12  miles  an  hour,  including  stoppages,  and 
at  fares  not  exceeding  a  p«nny  per  mile,  each 
passenger  by  such  train  being  allowed  not  ex- 
ceeding 56Id8.  of  luggage,  without  extra  chaise, 
and  extra  luggi^e  being  charged  by  weight  at  a 
rate  not  exceeding  the  lowest  charge  by  other 
truns;  children  under  three  years  being  con- 
veyed without  extra  charge,  and  children  fiom 
three  to  twelve  years  at  half-price.  That  the 
tax  upon  the  receipts  from  such  conveyance  of 
third-class  passengers  should  not  exceed  one-half 
of  any  duty  that  may  be  laid  upon  the  general 
traffic  of  railways.  That  the  Board  or  Trade 
have  a  discretionary  power  of  dispensing  with 
any  of  the  above  requirements  "  (possibly,  what 
Mr.  Forbes  meant  was,  that  they  intended  that 
the  Board  of  Trade  should  have  the  power  of 
dispensing  with  all  the  requirements,  which  is 
contrary  to  the  late  decision),  "  and  of  allowing 
alternative  arrangements,  which  shall  appear  to 
it  to  be  better  calculated  to  promote  the  public 
convenience  upon  any  {articular  railwa;^,  and 
that  the  Board  of  Trade  have  a  discretionary 
control  over  the  train  which  satisfies  the  above 
minimum  requirement  as  regards  time  of  starting, 
nature  of  accommodation,  arrangements  wiUi 
connecting  lines,  and  other  points  of  detail,  sub- 
ject to  the  above  general  principles,  and  to  the 
understanding  that  such  pontrol  is  to  be  limited 
to  the  train  in  question."  The  obvious  conclu- 
sion from  that  Report,  I  think,  is  that  the  Com- 
mittee thought  that  it  would  not  be  to  the  interests 
of  the  companies  to  run  these  cheap  tnuns ;  that 
they  ought  to  be  obliged  to  run  one  cheap  tirain ; 
and  that  in  return  for  that  obligation  they  ought 
to  be  exempt,  not  from  the  whole,  but  from  one- 
half  of  the  duty  for  that  one  train.  Then  we 
come  to  the  Act  itself,  7  &  8  Vict,  c  85,  1844, 
which  is  the  thing  to  look  to,  and  not  the 
Bt  port  of  the  Committee,  because  of  course  the 
Act  conveys  the  real  intention  of  the  L^isla- 
ture ;  I  will  not  read  the  Act  again,  as  it  has 
been  read  so  often,  but  I  observe  that,  first,  in 
Section  6,  there  is  an  obligation  to  run  one 
cheap  train ;  secondly,  in  Section  7,  there  is  a 
penalty  for  not  doing  so,  obviously  showing  that 
the  Legislature  thought  that  it  would  not  be  to 
the  interest  of  the  compaoies  to  do  it  without  a 
penalty  ;  and,  thirdly,  in  Section  9,  there  is  the  ex- 
emption of  such  cheap  train  from  duty.  It  seems 
to  me  clear  that  the  obligation,  the  penalty,  and 
the  inducement,  were  correlative.  It  was  thought 
by  the  Committee,  by  Parliament,  and  by  the 
companies,  that  it  would  not  be  profitable  to  run 
these  cheap  trains ;  that  for  the  sake  of  the  poor, 
the  companies  must  be  compelled  to  run  oneaday, 
and  that  they  were  to  be  compensated  for  thia^ 
obligation  by  a  remission  of  duty.  It  was  not 
intended  that  there  should  be  an  inducement  to 
do  that  which  the  companies  would  do  for  their 
own  sakes. 

2262.  Why  do  you  gather  that?— I  gather  tliat 
from  the  fact  that  the  Act  is  obligatory. 

2263.  But  the  apprehension  of  Parliament 
was,  that  the  railways  would  not  do  it  ? — 

Quite  so. 

2264.  Then,  subsequently,  they  did  it  from 
self-interest,  whether  the  Act  obliged  them  to  do 
it  or  not  ?— They  did  it  from  self-interest,  and 
titey  did  it  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  the  Act 
obliged  them  to  do ;  if  they  did  only  what  the 
Act  requires  them  to  do,  they  would  do  what 
woukl  be  extremely  inconvenient  for  the  poor 
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passengers  whom  the  Act  intended  to  benefit.  It 
shows  now  impossible  it  is  for  the  Legislature  to 
foresee  the  actual  current  of  events ;  but,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  they  give  the  people  who  travel 
third-class  fifty  times  the  acoommodalion  that 
ever  this  Act  contemplated. 

Mr.  KnatehbulUHugetseU' 

2265.  That  is  by  breaking  the  Act,  is  it  not? 
— To  a  great  extent  by  deviating  from  the  Act, 
and  also  by  doing  a  great  deal  more  than  the  Act 
requires. 

226fi.  That  carries  out  what  yon  were  saying 
just  now,  that  commercial  wants  will  regulate 
these  things  without  legislation,  and  better  than 
legislation?— Far  better.  What  I  am  particularly 
anxious  to  point  out  is,  that  the  function  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  was  founded  uuon  the  view 
which  Parliament  and  the  Committee  had  taken 
of  the  ca^e.  llie  function  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  seems,  by  some  of  the  obaerrations  wMch 
have  been  made,  to  have  been  thought  to 
be  to  protect  the  revenue ;  but  the  function  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  was  to  see  that  cheap  tnun  passen- 

Sera  got  all  the  benefit  which  ^e  Act  intended 
lem  to  get,  but  which  it  was  thought  that  it 
would  not  be  to  the  interest  of  the  companies  to 
give  them.  Looking  at  the  Act  in  that  point  of 
view,  we  see  that  the  powers  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  were  to  approve  the  hours  of  starting,  to  ap- 
prove the  carriages,  and  to  dispense  with  certain 
of  the  conditions  imposed  by  the  Act  on  the 
adoption  by  the  companies  of  conditions  more 
favourable  to  poor  passengers.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  those  powers  have  long  been  Buperfluous. 
The  hours  oi  starting  are  fixed  by  the  companies 
at  times  far  more  convenient  than  the  Bcwrd  of 
Trade  would  fix  them.  Indeed,  in  one  or  two 
cases  in  which  the  Board  of  Trade  did  try  to 
alter  the  hours  of  starting,  what  happened  was 
this :  the  companies  put  their  time  tables  into  the 
hands  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  said, now  fix 
your  train,"  and  when  the  Board  of  Trade  at- 
tempted to  do  it,  they  found  that  it  was  making 
new  time  tables  for  the  companies,  a  thing  which 
they  could  not  do ;  in  fact,  although  the  hours 
may  not  at  every  point  be  the  most  convenient 
that  might  be  arranged,  it  is  quite  impossible 
for  tiie  Board  of  Trade  to  make  vxem  more  con- 
venient ;  and  any  inconvenience  that  the  cheap 
train  travellers  are  subject  to  is  only  the  same 
inconvenience  that  other  travellers  are  subject  to. 
Then  as  to  approving  the  carrii^es ;  at  first  the 
Board  of  TVade  did  approve  of  the  carriages,  and 
even  now,  when  a  nulway  is  first  open^,  their 
inspector  looks  at  the  third-class  carriages ;  but 
all  the  carriages  have  become  so  much  more  com- 
fortable than  they  were  when  this  Act  was  passed, 
that  that  is  perfectly  superfluous  and  unnecessary. 
Then,  lastly,  their  power  to  dispense  with  con- 
ditions is  the  power  upon  the  exercise  of  which 
all  the  present  question  has  arisen. 

Chairman, 

2267.  Up  to  the  date  which  has  been  given  to 
us,  the  Board  of  Trade  were  under  the  impression 
that  they  had  the  power  of  ^spensing,  were  they 
not? — tip  to  the  time  when  the  deciaon  was 
given,  the  Board  of  Trade  believed  that  they  had 
the  power  of  dispensing  with  the  condition  that 
every  cheap  tram  was  to  stop  at  every  station, 
provided  they  saw  that  some  trains  upon  the  rail- 
way were  so  arranged  that  the  dieap  train 
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tokvellers  got  the  benefit  of  them  to  and  from 
every  station. 

2268.  I  presume  that,  having  regard  to  the 
Act  of  Parliament  to  which  you  have  referred, 
and  having  regard  to  the  growth  of  the  railways 
and  their  present  poution,  their  business  being 
so  very  much  lazier  than  it  used  to  be,  the  pre- 
sent Act  is,  in  your  opinion,  inapplicable  to  the 
present  state  of  things  ? — Quite  so ;  but  I  am 
anxious  to  point  out  that  when  it  first  came  into 
operation,  uie  Board  of  Trade  looked  upon  it  as 
their  business  to  see  that  the  cheap  train  travel- 
ler got  as  much  accommodation  as  was  in- 
tended. 

2269.  1  do  not  think  that  any  reflections,  in 
the  course  of  this  inquiry,  have  been  thrown 
upon  the  Board  of  Trade? — I  do  not  want  to 
defend  the  Board  of  Trade,  but  merely  to  ^ow 
how  the  drcumstances  have  changed ;  ue  Board 
of  Trade  thought  that  they  were  performing  their 
duty  when  the  companies  gave  more  aoccnmnoda- 
tion  than  was  originally  intended,  though  that  ac- 
commodation was  not  exactiy  in  the  form  required 
by  the  Act.  Then  came  Captain  Galton*s  report 
in  1856,  which  called  attention  to  tiie  quantity  of 
excursion  truns.  Then  came  what  they  called 
the  Abolition  of  Farthings  Act  Then  came  Mr. 
Gladstone's  speech  in  1863,  which  has  been  so 
much  referred  to ;  and  with  regard  to  that  I  will 
only  say  that,  so  far  as  I  can  judge,  I  am 
disposed  to  agree  with  Mr.  Melvill  that  that  Act 
was  superfluous,  and  that  without  that  Act  the 
Board  of  Inland  Revenue  might  themselves  have 
put  a  stop  to  the  exemption  from  the  duty  of 
Sunday  trains  and  excursion  trains;  and  lam 
also  disposed  to  doubt  whether,  even  now,  the 
ounpanies  are  entitied  at  law  to  the  exemption 
upon  Sunday  trains.  Finally,  in  186^5  or  1866, 
arose  the  question  which  has  led  to  the  present 
inquiry,  a  question  relating  to  the  Korth  London 
Bulway ;  and  I  should  like  to  state  how,  so  far  as 
I  can  ascertun,  that  arose  (1  am  speaking  partly 
with  reference  to  things  with  which  I  was  not 
conversant  myself),  ^e  Board  of  Trade  always 
thought  that  they  had  power  to  dispense  with  a 
train  stopping  at  every  station :  but  they  never 
thought  thai  they  had  any  power  to  dispense  with 
the  condition  that  the  travellen  should  be  carried 
between  all  stations  at  fares  of  1  a  mile  or 
under ;  originally  the  time  tables  of  the  Korth 
London  Company,  as  sent  in  to  the  Board  of 
Trade,  led  them  to  believe  that  although  the 
^ains  might  not  stop  at  every  station,  yet  that 
where  they  did  stop,  all  the  fares  were  a 
penny  a  mile  or  under;  on  the  opening  of  the 
line  between  DaUton  and  Broad-street,  Mr. 
Fane,  who  then  had  the  management  of  the  rail- 
way business  at  the  Board  of  Trade,  found  out 
that  the  fares  were  above  1  a  mile  between 
the  intermediate  stations :  that  led  to  a  corre- 
spondence with  the  North  London  Company,  and 
then  it  was  found  that  in  the  greater  number  of 
their  trains,  although  passengers  might  be  carried 
from  end  to  end  at  fares  under  1  ^.  a  mile,  yet 
from  intermediate  station  to  intermediate  station 
they  were  not  Then  the  Board  of  Trade,  after 
communication  with  the  Inland  Be  venue,  laid 
the  first  case  befi)re  the  law  oflicers,  who  were 
then  Sir  Boundell  Palmer  and  Sir  Robert 
Collier:  and  Sir  Boundell  Palmer  and  Sir  Bobert 
Collier  gave  the  opinion  that  the  Board  of  Trade 
had  no  power  to  aiepense  with  the  condition  »f 
storing,  and  that  any  train  to  be  exempt  must 
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carry  paeaengers  between  all  stations  at  fares 
under  Id.  &  mile.  They  also  gave  the  Ofunion 
that  receipts  from  double  journey  tickets  isssned 
between  some  stations  only,  though  at  the 
rate  of  1  d.^  were  not  exempt  from  duty ; 
that  was  in  May  1866.  In  August  18G6  there 
had  been  a  chaise  of  OoTemment,  and  a  case 
was  laid  before  Sir  Hugh  Cairns  and  Mr.  Bovill, 
who  bad  become  the  law  ofiEcers,  and  who  bad 
previously  upon  a  case  laid  before  them  by  the 
company  given  an  opinion  the  other  way.  They 
etucK  to  their  opinion,  but  recommended  that  the 
case  should  be  taken  before  the  courts  of  law.  From 
that  time,  of  course,  the  Board  of  Trade  were  in 
great  difficulty  as  to  how  to  act.  After  that 
there  was  a  long  correspondence  and  communi- 
cation between  the  Board  of  Trade  and  the  Board 
of  Inland  Bevenue.  The  Board  of  Inland 
Kevenue  raised  other  points  upon  the  meaning 
of  the  Act ;  the  Board  of  Trade  felt  that  it  was 
their  business  to  obey  the  Act ;  that  it  was  their 
business  even  to  assist  the  Board  of  Inland 
Revenue  in  enforcing  the  Act ;  but  that  where 
they  had  a  discretion  it  was  not  their  business  so 
to  use  that  discretion  as  to  limit  the  accommo- 
dation to  travellers  by  cheap  tnuns.  In  I867» 
Mr.  Herbert,  who  was  then  tne  Assistant  Secre* 
tary  at  the  Board  of  Trade  for  the  Railway 
Department,  prepared  a  very  elaborate  memo- 
randum upon  the  whole  case,  which  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  Board  of  Inland  Revenue.  There 
was  much  communication  between  the  Board  of 
Inland  Revenue  and  the  Board  of  Trade  upon 
the  sul^ect  of  issuing  of  new  regulations  for  the 
approval  of  those  cheap  trains  which  should 
strictly  comply  with  the  Act.  In  the  course  of 
that  communication  it  became  very  obvious  tbat 
any  such  changes  would  be  extremely  favourable 
to  the  revenne  and  unfavourable  to  the  railway 
companies.  It  also  became  obvious  that  the 
effect  of  those  changes,  if  they  had  any  effect 
upon  the  doings  of  the  rulway  companies,  would 
be  to  induce  them  to  run  their  trains  in  a  manner 
less  favourable  to  the  cheap  train  travellers.  For 
both  those  reasons  the  Board  of  Trade  were  not 
b;^  any  means  willing  to  put  themselves  forward 
as  the  authors  of  the  change ;  they  felt  that  it 
was  a  Treasury  question,  and  not  a  Board  of 
Trade  question ;  they  consequently  referred  the 
whole  question  to  the  Xreasunr,  and  they  called 
upon  die  Treasury  to  say  whether  they  approved 
it  or  not,  and  whether,  supposing  that  they  did 
approve  of  the  change,  the  Treasury  would  take 
the  responeibility  of  it,  fight  the  railway  com- 
panies, and  maintain  the  Government  view  of  the 
question  in  Parliament. 

2270.  You,  the  Board  of  Trade,  were  only  in- 
terested in  seeing  that  the  cheap  train  passengers 
were  not  damnified  ? — Quite  so. 

2271.  Your  apprehension  was  that  the  exacting 
of  the  extreme  farthing  from  the  railways  would 
have  that  effect? — That  it  might  have  that  effect 
We  felt,  on  the  other  hand,  uiat  the  companies 
were  getting  a  great  deal  more  out  of  this  ex- 
emption than  they  were  ever  intended  to  get. 
We  felt  that  it  was  our  business  to  obey  the  Act, 
and  to  assist  the  Treasury  so  far  as  was  not  in- 
consistent with  our  other  functions;  but  we 
thought  that  if  there  was  to  be  this  change, 
which  undoubtedly  would  create  great  opposition, 
it  ought  to  be  the  Treasury  and  not  uie  Board 
of  Trade  which  should  bear  ^e  brunt  of  the 
battle. 


Chairmmn — continued. 

2272.  You  left  the  Treasury  and  the  railway 
companies  to  fight  out  their  battle,  and  you  stood 
by  only  uixious  to  see  tiiat  the  dieap  train  pas- 
sengers were  not  prejudiced? — Quite  so,  and  to 
see  that  no  action  of  ours  prejudiced  the  case  one 
way  or  the  other.  But  at  the  same  time  we  were 
in  this  difficulty ;  that  we  felt  it  doubtful  whether 
we  were  not  disobeying  the  Act  of  Parliament, 
and  of  course  it  was  our  duty  to  obey  the  Act  <k 
Parliament. 

2273.  There  is  no  doubt  that  you  were  dis- 
obeying the  Act  of  Parliament? — There  was  a 
doubt  wen  as  to  the  non-stoppii^  trains  ;  but  after 
the  recent  decision  there  is  of  course  no  doubt 
about  it ;  and  I  think  I  riiall  prove  by  and  bye, 
that  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  another  respect 
we  are  disobeying  the  Act  of  Parliament  now. 
Notwithstanding  our  repeated  applications,  we 
could  get  no  decisive  answer  fr<Hu  the  Treanuy 
on  this  point  They  said,  in  effect  "  Yon  can 
adopt  the  new  regulations  if  you  like,  but  we  do 
not  care  much  about  it"  Under  those  circum- 
stances we  did  not  feel  that  it  was  our  fousineeB 
to  put  our  hands  in  the  fire;  we  said  that  it 
was  for  the  Board  of  Inland  Revenue  to  do  it 
Then  came  a  question  whether  the  Board  of 
Trade  shonld  state  a  case  for  the  courts  of  law, 
and  the  Board  of  Trade  said,  "  It  is  not  for  ua 
to  state  a  case,  it  is  for  you  to  state  a  case.'* 
The  o<Hnpanies  said,  "  Will  you  approve  of  the 
cheap  trains  ?  "  We  said, "  We  will  not  upprove 
of  any  more  cheap  trains,  but  if  you  will  ttk» 
into  court  the  case  as  it  stands  upon  the  trains  we 
have  already  approved,  and  it  is  decided  in  your 
favour,  we  can  give  a  restrospective  approval  of 
any  subsequent  cheap  trains,  and  then  you  will 
be  able  to  get  yourdnty  back."  That  sort  of  cor- 
respondence went  on  for  a  long  while;  but  what 
we  particularly  urged  upon  the  Treasury  during 
the  whole  of  this  time  was,  that  the  whole  thing 
was  in  a  very  rotten  state,  and  wanted  looking 
into  altogether;  that  whichever  way  the  point 
of  law  was  decided,  it  must  be  luid  for  die 
nulway  companies,  or  for  die  public,  or  for 
both. 

2274.  You  are  of  Hut  opinion  now,  perhaps? 
— I  think  that  there  is  a  very  strcmg  case  indeed 
against  the  exemption.  *  I  believe  that  the  delay 
on  the  part  of  the  Board  of  Inland  Revenue  in 
bringing  the  case  bdbre  the  courts,  of  which  the 
Nortii  Xond<m  Railway  Company  very  mndi 
complained,  aroc e  partly  from  this  correspondence 
and  partly  from  the  fact  that  the  Treasury  were 
considering  whether  they  could  deal  with  the 
whole  case.  Then  came  Mr.  Lowe's  proposals  in 
the  spring  of  1870 :  and  after  the  withdrawal  of 
tiioseproposals  the  Board  of  Trade  proposed  to 
the  Treasury  to  give  their  ajqnnvu  of  chei^ 
train  as  before,  but  only  subject  to  the  decision 
at  law  of  the  point  at  issue.  That  eventually 
was  done ;  the  Board  of  Trade  altered  their  form 
of  approval,  and  made  it  an  approval,  subject  to 
all  the  conditions  of  the  Act,  and  to  whatever 
might  be  decided  in  the  case  raised  by  the  Board 
of  Inland  Revenue.  If  the  Board  of  Trade  had 
withheld  their  approval,  the  companies  could  not 
have  taken  their  case  before  the  courts  of  law ; 
but  they  gave  their  approval,  and  the  case 
was  taken  to  the  courts  of  law,  and  decided 
as  the  Committee  know.  We  had  three  forms 
of  approval.  Prior  to  1867,  the  ^proval  was 
unconditional;  in  1870  the  approval  was  made 
conditiomd  upon  the  deddon ;  and  educe  the  de- 
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cision  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  of  course  the 
approval  has  been  made  subject  to  that. 

227d.  The  South  Eastern  Company's  time 
table  is  an  illustration,  is  it  not,  of  the  difficulties 
that  you  have  with  re^rd  to  the  finality,  so  to 
speak,  of  a  train  ? — Almost  every  time  table  is 
an  illustration  of  what  is  done  now,  and  of  the 
difficulties  that  we  have.  Our  approval  really 
amounts  to  nothing  at  all ;  the  Board  of  Trade 
approval  is  a  mere  farce  ;  it  is  a  condition  with- 
out which  the  companies  cannot  claim  the  ex- 
emption, but  the  whole  responsibility  for  the 
receipt  of  taxation  is  with  the  Inland  Revenue, 
and  our  approval  is  really  good  for  nothing  at  all ; 
our  function  has  ceased.  But  we  are  still,  and 
shall  be  if  this  law  remains,  in  very  considerable 
difficult  as  to  obeying  the  Act  of  Parliament. 
It  is  quite  clear  tliat  the  Act  of  Parliament  re- 
quires us  to  give  this  approval  only  to  a  train 
ranning  from  end  toeodoiuieline,  or  <^a  branch. 
No  one  knows  what  is  meant  by  a  line  or  a  branch. 
There  is  scarcely  a  case  of  a  large  railway  where  a 
stopping  train  does  run  from  end  to  end  of  the  line. 
For  instance,  in  the  case  of  the  SouthEastem  the 
conunon  thing  is  to  take  the  cheap  train  passengers 
by  a  fast  train  to  Tunbridge,  and  then  to  take 
them  on  by  a  stopping  train,  the  same  ticket  an- 
sviering  for  the  whole  journey,  from  Tunbridge  to 
Dover  or  Hastings,  as  the  case  may  be.  We 
approve  the  train  from  Tunbridge  to  Dover  or 
to  Hastings.  That  seems  to  me  distinctly  con- 
trary to  the  Act  of  ParUament.  On  the  London 
and  Korth  Western  line  we  approve  a  train  as  far 
as  Watford,  which  does  not  run  from  end  to  end 
of  the  line;  we  approve  a  train  from  Tring  to 
Birmingham,  which  is  a  bit  out  the  middfe  of 
the  line,  and  so  on. 

2276.  Those  are  all  illustrations  of  the  same 
difficulty,  are  they  not? — They  are  all  illustrations 
of  the  same  difficulty.  On  the  Midland  Railway 
it  is  extremely  striking.  You  have  trains  from 
London,  running  perhaps  to  Bedford ;  they  do  not 
stop  at  the  Welui  Harp,  but  they  are  approved  as 
cheap  trains  from  St.  Pancras  to  Cricklewood,  and 
then  the  truns  beyond  on  the  other  side  of  tiie 
Weldi  Harp  are  approved  from  Hendon  to  Bedford. 
So  from  Leeds  to  Bradford;  tiie  train  is  approved 
from  Leeds  to  Kirkstall  Abbey,  where  all  the 
trains  stop ;  then  there  is  Kirkiwl  Forge,  where 
a  few  trains  stop;  then  it  is  approved  amin  from 
the  other  side  of  Kirkstall  Forge  to  Br^ord. 

2277.  That  is  a  mere  device  ? — It  is  a  mere 
device. 

2278.  It  seems  to  have  been  a  system  of  de- 
vices ? — It  does. 

2279.  Will  yon  state  what  are  the  ol»ections 
which  yon  have  to  tiie  exemption  ? — Ot  course 
it  ^ves  the  companies  an  inducement  to  arrange 
their  traffic  for  tne  purpose  of  getting  the  exemp- 
tion, instead  of  arranging  it  in  the  way  best  for 
tiie  public  and  for  themselves.  That  has  been  so 
fully  dwelt  upon  that  I  need  not  go  into  it. 

2280.  The  objections  that  yon  make  to  tibe 
exemption  are  upon  public  ground,  are  they  not? 
— Upon  public  grounds.  It  is  an  inducement  to 
all  sorts  of,  I  will  not  call  them  evasions,  but 
expedients.  For  instance,  we  found  out  that 
after  this  decision,  the  Metropolitan  Company, 
instead  of  issuing  as  many  tickets  as  were  wanted 
nnder  1  a  mile  at  the  different  stations,  were 
issuing  two  tickets  at  each  station ;  so  that,  sup- 
posing that  three  persons  came,  the  two  first 
persons  got  the  cheap  train  tickets,  but  the  third 
was  told  that  there  were  no  more  cheap  tickets. 

0.91. 


Mr,  Samuda. 

2281.  But  did  they  get  the  remission  then  ?  

No;  we  thought  that  that  was  too  transparent  an 
evasion,  and  we  are  still  in  controversy  with  them 
about  it ;  but  I  do  not  think  that  they  will  get 
the  approval  of  those  trains  from  l^e  Board  q£ 
Trade. 

Chairman. 

2282.  There  have  been  devices  on  either  side, 
and  that  was  tbe  device  of  tiie  railway  oompanj? 
— I  think  tiuit  tiie  devices  have  been  all  on  one 
side. 

2283.  But  in  those  cases  which  you  have  given 
of  the  allowing  the  truns  to  stop,  that  was  done 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  was 
it  not  ?— Quite  so,  so  far  as  ike  Wirtford  case  is 
ooncemed.  I  am  not  blaming  tiie  rulwar  oom- 
panies  for  it ;  Imt  tins  last  decree  of  the  jfetro- 
politan  Railway  I  think  is  a  very  transparettt 
thing. 


Mr.  Fsrrw. 
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Mr.  KnatehbuU-Hugetsen, 

2284.  Mny  we  not  take  it  in  this  way ;  tkit 
this  was  a  system  by  which  you  and  the  tailwi^ 
companies  created  an  elasticity  which  yon  foand 
to  be  absolutely  necessary  for  working  the  Act 
without  great  inconvenience  to  the  public  ? — I 
should  be  sorry  quite  to  admit  that,  because  I 
think  that  the  companies,  whether  they  paid  the 
duty  or  not,  would  have  done  what  was  for  the 
oonvenienoe  of  the  cheap  train  passengers;  but 
undoubtedly,  so  far  as  the  exemption  goes, 
carrying  the  Act  strictly  into  effect  would  create 
an  inducement  the  other  way. 

2285.  Then  you,  between  yon,  worked  the  Act 
in  an  elastic  manner? —To  say  that  we  have 
Cfmcurred  with  the  companies  in  making  some 
holes  in  the  Act  woola  be  a  better  way  <d 
potting  it. 

Chairman. 

2286.  You  say  that  the  Metropolitan  Com- 

ry  only  issued  one  or  two  Parliamentary  tickets 
,  each  train  ? — The  Court  dedded  that  no  tram 
could  get  the  benefit  of  any  exemption  unless  it 
carried  persons  at  fares  at  or  under  Id.  9,  mile 
between  all  stations.  The  North  London  Ccwn- 
pany  had  carried  people  between  a  good  many  of 
the  stations  at  \d.B.  mile  and  under,  but  between 
others  of  the  stations,  the  intermediate  stations, 
the^  did  not  do  so.  Then,  in  coder  to  meet  the 
decision,  the  com|}anies  said,  "We  will  issue  two 
tickets  «t\d.  2k  mile,  but  not  more." 

2287.  Mr.  Fenton  puts  it  in  this  way ;  he  is 
asked,  at  Question  1224 :  "  Is  there  not  a  limita- 
tion at  the  Metropolitan  stations  of  tiie  issue  of 
Parliamentary  tickets^  so  that  there  majjr  not  be 
more  tiian  one  or  two  Parliamentary  tickets  at 
the  outside? — (A.)  That  is  so;  we  have  been 
obliged  to  limit  the  issue  to  meet  the  accommo- 
dation, and  to  comply  exactly  with  the  letter  of 
the  Act  of  Parliament  ;**  I  presume  that  is  the 
arrangement  to  which  you  lefer? — We  say  that 
is  not  complying  with  the  Act.  and  we  refuse 
them  the  approval  which  is  necessary  in  order 
to  get  exemption.  Then  the  limitation  of  the 
Abolition  of  Farthings  Act  to  a  penny  a  mile, 
and  a  halfpenny  for  an  extra  half  mile,  induces 
the  compames  to  place  their  stations  where  it  may 
not  be  most  convenient,  as  Mr.  Parkes  has 
pointed  out  to  you.  It  has  also  been  pointed  out 
to  you  that  giving  no  exemption  to  season  and 
return  tickets  is  a  discouragement  to  that  class 
of  traffic. 

u  2  2288.  You 
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  2288.  You  put  it  in  this  way :  that  tlie  temp- 

16  Maj  tation  to  put  themselves  within  the  exemption 
1870.  works  agamst  the  public  ? — That  is  the  right  way 
of  putting  it.  Then  I  think  that  a  very  great 
objection  to  the  present  system  is,  that  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  check  tne  returns  made  by 
the  companies.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  Inland 
Revenue  or  any  other  public  office  can  do  it. 
As  we  pointed  out  to  the  Treasury  in  1868  and 
1869,  there  is  another  strong  reason  foraltering  the 
present  system.  Hy  last  reason  against  the  ex- 
emption IS,  that  it  is  totally  unnecessary  for  the 
original  purposes  of  the  Act  Upon  that  subject 
I  enould  like  to  give  you  the  figures.  They  dif- 
fer in  some  details,  though  not  in  the  general 
results,  from  the  figures  given  in  the  Report  of 
the  Amalgamation  Committee  of  1872,  in  con- 
sequence of  corrections  subsequentiy  made  in  the 
returns.  I  will  put  in  a  return  of  the  traffic 
in  Afferent  classes  of  passengers,  and  the  receipts 
for  them  in  the  year  1844,  and  then  from  liie 
year  1850  down  to  1874.  The  total  amount  re- 
ceived by  railway  companies  in  England  and  Wales 
in  1844  for  passengers  was  3,193,904 and  the 
total  number  df  passengers  was  22,006,992.  Ctf 
the  above  wuount,  only  393,234  or  about  one- 
eighth,  was  received  m>m  third-class  passengers ; 
and  of  the  above  number  of  passengers,  only 
5,755,436,  or  about  one-fourth,  were  third-class 
passengers.  By  the  returns  for  1870,  it  appears 
that  the  total  amount  received  by  railway  com- 
panies in  England  and  Wales  for  passengers 
was  14,470,964  /.,  and  the  total  numlier  cf  pas- 
sengers 295,173,870.  Of  this  last  amount, 
6,177,230/.,  or  not  much  less  than  one-half, 
Wfu  received  from  third-class  passengers,  and 
of  this  last  number,  199,133,035,  or  two-thirds, 
were  third-class  passengers."  Lt  1874,  the 
amountreceivedfrom  passengerswas  18,771 ,932/.; 
the  number  of  passengers  was  423,083,941 ;  the 
amount  received  from  third-class  passengers  was 
10,523,286  /. ;  which  is  more  than  one  h^f  of  the 
whole  of  the  money  received  from  passengers ; 
and  the  total  number  of  third-class  passengers 
was  325,655,015,  or  more  than  three-fourths  of 
the  whole  number  of  passengers ;  so  that  there 
has  been  a  constant  increase  in  the  number  of 
third-class  passengers  to  an  extent  that  was  never 
contemplated  ;  and  it  needs  only  a  glance  at  the 
time  taoles  of  these  companies  to  see  what  an 
enormous  quantity  of  accommodation  they  give 
to  the  third*  class  passengers. 

2289.  You  put  it  upon  the  ground  that  they 
have,  from  interested  motives,  as  a  commercial 
matter,  a  matter  of  business,  ^ven  this  accom- 
modation, and  that  therefore  it  is  unnecessary 
that  this  legislation  should  exist  ? — Quite  so ;  the 
obligation,  me  penalty,  and  the  exemption  are  alike 
imnecessary ;  that  is  the  way  in  which  I  put  it. 
Then  I  think  with  regard  to  the  objections  to  the 
exemption,  there  are  certain  further  difficulties 
which  will  have  to  be  considered.  After  all  this 
inquiry  it  will  scarcely  be  posnble  for  the  depart- 
ments to  go  on  as  thev  are  going  on  at  present. 
It  is  perfectly  clear,  I  think,  as  a  matter  of  law, 
that  the  companies  are  only  entitied  to  the  ex- 
emption on  a  stopping  train  which  runs  from  end 
to  end  of  a  line,  ur  of  a  branch.  It  is  quite  clear 
that  the  companies  get  exemptions  now  upon  innu- 
merable trains  that  do  not  fulfil  that  condition. 
What  the  true  fulfilment  of  that  condition  is  it 
would  be  almost  an  impossible  thin^  to  say,  and 
if  you  could  impose  the  condition  it  would  be 
very  unfavourable  to  the  public  as  well  as  to  tiie 


Chairman — continued. 
■  railway  companies,  or  at  least  it  would  be  un- 
favourable so  far  as  the  exemption  is  any  in- 
ducement to  the  companies  to  alter  their 
arrangements.  A  train  stopping  at  every  station 
between  London  and  Carlisle  would  be  a  train  of 
very  little  value  ;  aod  when  you  come  to  such  a 
line  as  the  Midland  Railway,  and  in  fact  all  the 
Ratlines  (but  the  Midland  is  a  good  illustration). 
It  is  scarcely  possible  to  say  what  a  trunk  or  what 
a  branch  is ;  1  look  with  horror  at  the  task  which 
we  shall  have  before  us,  if  we  have  to  construe 
that  part  of  the  Act  accurately  i  and  construing 
it  accurately  would,  I  should  tiunk,  deprive  the 
railway  cmnpaniea  of  one-half  or  two-thirds,  if 
not  more,  of  the  exemptions  which  they  now  get. 
Further,  I  think  that  it  is  very  doubtful,  lookmg 
to  what  Mr.  Melvill  has  said,  whether  the  com- 
panies are  now  entitied  to  the  exemption  on 
Sunday  trains;  undoubtedly  Mr.  Gladstone's 
Act  countenances  the  exemption  so  far  as  it  goes^ 
but  it  is  clear  to  me  that  upon  the  original  Act 
they  were  not  entitled  to  it ;  and  whether  the 
Act  restricting  the  exemption  gives  them  an  ex- 
emption or  not  may  be  a  ques'tion ;  those  are 
points  strictiy  of  law,  upon  which  the  Boaid  of 
Trade  and  the  Board  of  Inland  Revenue  will  have 
to  take  the  opinion  of  the  law  officers,  and  if 
necessary,  the  opinion  of  the  courts ;  and  of  coui^ 
they  must  be  bound  by  the  Act ;  but  even  supposing 
that  the  decision  was  against  the  Board  of  Inland 
Revenue  upon  those  points  as  points  of  law,  it 
would  still  remain  a  question  of  discretion  for  the 
Government  as  to  whether,  looking  to  the  original 
meaning  of  the  Act,  they  would  give  their  ap- 
proval to  trains  which  did  not  comply  with  those 
terms.  There  is  a  still  more  important  point;  to 
mj  mind  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  both  the  Com- 
mittee and  the  Act  contemplated  only  one  train  a 
day. 

2290.  Was  not  that  a  minimuQ? — I  think  that 
it  is  quite  clear  that  the  thought  which  was  in  the 
minds  of  the  Legislature  wa?,  that  it  would 
not  be  the  interest  of  the  companies  to  run  those 
trains. 

2291.  But  is  not  the  words  used, "  A  minimum 
of  one  a-day?" — The  words  are:  "One  tnun 
at  least ;"  but  then  you  must  look  at  that  with 
the  subsequent  clause,  which  imposes  a  penalty, 
and,  consequentiy,  clearly  looks  upon  the  thing 
as  a  thing  which  the  companies  would  not  do 
without  an  obligation, 

2292.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  words  "  at 
least,''  in  your  judgment,  with  regard  to  that  ? — 
It  does  not  preclude  them  from  running  more ; 
but  just  as  they  would  not  be  subject  to  a  pe- 
nalty for  not  running  more  than  one  train,  so  I 
think  they  ought  not  to  be  entitied  to  exemption 
for  more  than  one  train. 

Mr.  Samuda. 

2293.  Does  it  not  encourage  them  to  run 
more  ? — Then  you  come  to  a  question  of  policy, 
and  they  do  not  want  the  encouragement. 

Chairman, 

2294.  Did  not  that  hold  this  out  to  them :  « If 
you  like  to  run  20  you  may  do  so  upon  the  same 
terms?" — I  very  much  doubt  it. 

2295.  If  that  be  not  so,  what  is  the  meaning  of 
the  words  "  at  least?  "—The  words  of  theAct 
are :  "  shall  by  means  of  one  train  at  the  least 

I  should  take,  *'  at  the  least,"  to  have  reference 
to  the  subsequent  penalty,  and  I  take  it  that  the 
obligation,  the  penalty,  and  the  exemption,  are 
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all  correlative.  The  words  of  the  Act  are: 
'*  Shall  by  means  of  one  train  at  the  least  to 
travel  along  their  railway  from  one  end  to  the 
other  of  each  trunk,  branch,  or  junction  line  be- 
longing to  or  leased  by  them,  so  long  as  they  shall 
continue  to  carry  other  passengers  over  such 
trunk,  branch,  or  junction  line  belon^^  to  or 
leased  by  them,  so  long  as  they  shall  6ontmne  to 
carry  other  passengers  over  such  trunk,  branch, 
or  junction  line,  once  at  the  least  each  way  on 
■«very  week-day,  except  Christmas-day  and  Good 
Friday  (such  exception  not  to  extend  to  Scotland), 
provide  for  the  conveyance  of  third-clasH  pas- 
sengers to  and  from  the  terminal  and  other  ordi- 
nary passenger  stations  of  the  railway,  under  the 
obligations  contained  in  l^eir  several  Acts  of 
Parliament;"  and  so  on. 

Mr.  Samuda. 

2296.  That  is  that  they  shall,  once  at  least  on 
every  day,  provide  for  the  carriage  of  those  pas- 
sengers in  respect  to  whom,  by  the  other  section, 
when  they  have  so  provided,  they  are  to  have  the 
remission  of  the  duty  ?— -First  of  all  we  will  take 
the  obligation  that  they  shall  run  one  train  at  the 
least.  Then  the  next  section  says,  that  "  If  any 
nulway  company  shall  refuse  or  wilfully  neglect 
to  comply  with  ihe  provisions  of  this  Act  as  to 
the  said  cheap  truns  within  a  reasonable  time, 
or  shall  attempt  to  evade  the  operation  of  such 
order,  such  ccunpany  shall  forfeit  to  Her  M^esty 
a  smn  not  exceaing  20 

2297.  It  is  clear  that  it  was  considered  by  the 
Legislature  that  it  was  a  desirable  thing  for  the 

})ublic  that  the^  should  have  one  such  train  at 
east,  and  that  if  the  companies  did  not  give  them 
that  they  should  pay  a  penalty  ;  but  that  if  they 
should  give  more  they  would  be  giving  more  to 
the  public,  and  therefore  it  would  not  be  con- 
sidered necessary  to  call  upon  them  for  a  penalty ; 
the  Act  looks  upon  it  in  this  way,  does  it  not : 
that  the  public  will  receive  a  benefit  from  all  that 
is  done  in  excess  of  what  the  Act  requires  as  a 
minimum?— I  do  not  give  a  positive  opinion, 
but  I  should  say  that  anyone  reading  this  Act 
and  the  Report  of  the  Committee  would  say  that 
the  meaning  was  that  the  companies  should  do 
something  which  it  was  not  their  interest  to  do, 
that  they  should  be  subject  to  a  penalty  if  they 
did  not  do  it,  and  that  they  should  have  an 
exemption  for  that  which  it  was  thought  they 
must  be  compelled  to  do,  and  which  it  was  not 
their  interest  to  do.  You  put  the  penalty  upon 
them,  and  I  say  that  there  is  very  gcod  ground 
for  arguing  that  the  exemption  is  correlative 
and  coextensive  with  the  penalty. 

Chairman. 

2298.  The  penalty  section  refers  to  one  such 
ti-ain,  and  the  exemption  section  refers  to  more, 
does  it  not?— The  question  that  I  raise  is  this: 
it  being  now  clear  tiiat  the  companies  run  a 
great  many  more  chea^  trains,  not  on  account  of 
this  Act,  but  for  their  own  interest,  is  it  the 
duty  of  the  Board  of  Trade  under  this  Act  (for 
you  must  remember  that  we  have  the  power  to 
approve  the  time  of  starting)  lo  approve  of  more 
than  one  cheap  train  per  ^y  ?  As  a  matter  of 
law  I  quite  agree  that  they  are  entitled  to 
exemption  when  the  Board  of  Trade  have  ap- 
proved of  the  train ;  but  what  I  say  is,  that  it  is 
in  the  discretion  of  the  Government  to  consider 
whether  more  than  one  cheap  train  should  be 
approved. 

0.91. 


Mr.  Samuda. 

'  2299.  That  is  not  the  point;  the  point  is 
whether,  when  you  have  approved  of  it,  they 
ought  to  get  the  remission? — I  perfectly  agree 
with  you  that  if  the  Board  of  Trade  have  ap- 
proved the  company  are  entitled  to  that  remisaon. 
What  I  mean  to  say  is,  that  I  think  it  is  quite 
open  to  the  Government  to  consider  whether  the 
approval  should  be  given  to  the  time  of  starting 
of  more  than  one  such  train  a  day.  I  put  the 
running  from  end  to  end  as  a  question  of  law, 
and  I  put  the  Sunday  train  as  a  question  of  law, 
but  I  put  the  running  of  more  than  one  such 
train  a  day  as  a  matter  for  the  discretion  of  the 
Government.  I  should  like,  before  leaving  the 
question  of  the  exemption,  to  notice  one  objection 
uiat  has  been  made  by  the  companies  to  the 
recent  decision,  and  no  doubt  they  would  make  the 
same  objection  to  any  iurther  restriction  of  the  ex- 
emption. We  have  been  told  by  them  that  they, 
looking  to  what  was  done  before  1866,  had  a 
right  to  expect  a  continuance  of  the  exemption, 
and  they  even  say  that  the  shareholders  invested 
their  money  on  the  strength  of  it.  First  of  all, 
with  r^ard  to  that  I  should  say  that,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  decision,  they  are  in  the  position  of  a 
man  who  takes  an  estate  with  a  legal  chaise  upon 
it ;  if  it  turns  out  that  the  legal  charge  upon  it 
is  more  than  he  expects,  so  much  the  worse  for 
him,  but  that  he  cannot  complain  of. 

Chairman, 

2300.  Does  not  equity  sometimes  relieve  in 
such  cases  as  that? — No,  I  do  not  think  equity 
wopld  relieve.  If  a  man  takes  an  estate,  and 
somebody  has  a  charge  upon  it,  he  knows  what 
the  legal  question  is,  and  h^  takes  it  subject  to 
the  le^l  question.  But,  of  course,  that  is  a  legfd 
argument.  My  main  argument  is  that  the  com- 
panies never  looked  at  the  exemption  at  all. 
fhey  did  not  look  at  all  at  this  enormous  ex- 
tension of  third  class- traffic,  and  they  did  not 
speculate  upon  the  exemption.  The  whole  thing 
has  been  a  surprise  to  them. 

Mr.  Samuda, 

2301.  We  have  not  heard  that  argument  ur^ed 
by  the  companies  at  all.  The  argument  that 
they  urged  upon  us  very  strongly  is  this :  that 
they  invested  their  money  upon  the  belief  that 
they  n  ould  be  kept  upon  a  par  with  other  means 
of  locomotion  ?  —Mr.  Farkes,  in  answer  to  Ques- 
tions 523  and  430,  said  that  the  companies  had 
in  consequenceof  the  non-enforcement  of  the  law 
before  1866  a  right  to  expect  the  continuance  of 
the  exemption  at  its  then  rate  and  extent ;  and 
indeed  that  the  shareholders  invested  tiieir  money 
on  the  faith  of  it. 

Chairman. 

2302.  They  said,  did  they  not,  that  the  Govern- 
ment offices,  and  Parliament,  and  everybody, 
were  under  a  mistake,  an^  that  they  made  ail 
tiiose  arrangements  believing  the  law  to  be  diffe- 
rent from  what  it  is  now  determined  to  be  ?— 
Yes ;  and  my  answer  to  that  is  that  the  com^ 
panics  never  contemplated  all  this  third-class 
traffic  at  all,  neither  did  Parliament  nor  the 
Government  contemplate  it.  It  has  all  grown 
up  as  a  thing  far  more  profitable  than  they  ever 
expected  it  to  be.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  a 
very  clear  case  against  the  exemption.  Now  we 
come  to  the  question  of  the  tax  itself.  A  great 
deal  has  been  said  about  its  origin;  as  I  have 
already  stated,  I  am  not  going  to  deny  that  the 

V  3  origin 
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origin  iras  that  there  were  other  taxes  upon  I000-' 
motion.  This  was  put  on,  no  doubt,  when  there 
were  taxes  upon  stage  coaches  and  so  forth ;  but 
I  do  not  thiuk  that  the  origin  of  it  is  very 
material,  nor  do  I  think  tfaat  it  is  necessary  to 
enter  upon  the  question  now  whether  you  began 
to  tax  railways  for  Uie  first  time,  you  would  have 
chosen  this  particular  kind  of  tax.  Probably 
nobody  would.  The  real  question  is  what  is  the 
effect  and  justice  of  the  tax.  It  ia  called  a  tax 
upon  loccMoaotion,  and  there,  I  think,  we  have  to 
ask  what  is  the  meaning  of  a  tax  upon  locomo- 
tion. Is  it  a  tax  pud  by  the  passengers,  or  is  it 
a  tax  paid  by  the  companies? 

2303.  That  does  not  determine  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  it  is  a  tax  upon  locomotion ;  it  is 
a  tax  upon  locomotion  in  the  same  sense  that  a 
tax  imposed  upon  stage  coaches  and  other  con- 
veyances was  a  tax  upon  locomotion,  is  it  not  ? — 
I  only  wanted  to  get  rid  of  tiie  v^neness  of  the 
term  "tax  upon  locomotion."  A  tax  is  paid  by 
somebody  ;  it  is  not  paid  by  an  abstract  subject 
like  locomotion.  If  it  is  a  tax  upon  locomotion 
it  is  paid  either  bv  the  people  whu  find  the  means 
of  locunotion,  or  by  the  persons  who  move. 

Mr.  Samuda. 

2304.  But  it  is  upon  locomotion  in  either  caee ; 
— Yes,  but  I  want  to  analyse  the  word  "  locomo- 
tion". 

Mr.  Knatchbnll'Hugessen. 

2305.  Is  not  your  aigument  very  much  like 
saying  that  there  is  not  a  tax  upon  the  purse,  but 
upon  the  person  who  possesses  the  purse  ? — It  is  tax 
upon  somebody,  and  I  want  to  know  upon  whom 
it  falls. 

Chairman. 

2306.  Does  not  this  argument  into  which  you 
are  going  now  apply  to  any  tax;  for  instance,  to 
the  tax  upon  sugar  ? — Yes ;  it  is  a  phrase,  and 
for  some  purposes  a  very  good  phrase.    A  tax 

Xn  consumption  is  a  very  good  phrase ;  but 
r  alli  one  wants  to  know  who  it  is  that  pays 
the  tax.  I  do  not  care  about  the  word  locomo- 
tion ;  call  it  a  tax  upon  locomotion. 

Mr.  Arthur  Peel 

2307.  I  take  it  that  you  are  going  to  show  who 
will  get  the  benefit  if  it  is  remitted? — That  is 
what  I  want  to  get  at;  I  ask,  Who  pays  it? 

Chairman. 

2308.  The  question  is,  what  is  the  effect  of  the 
tax  upon  locomotion  ? — It  is  admitted  that  where 
there  is  competition  it  is  paid  by  the  companies, 
and  that  if  it  were  taken  off,  the  &res  would  not 
be  reduced. 

2309.  Whose  evidence  is  that  ?— I  think  that 
it  is  admitted  in  several  places,  but  I  have  a  re- 
ference to  Mr.  Parkes's  evidence.  He  drew  a 
distinction,  if  I  remember  rightiy,  between  cases 
out  of  London  where  there  was  no  competition 
and  cases  in  London  where  there  was  competi- 
tion ;  and  he  distinctly  admitted  that  in  London 
where  there  is  competition  the  tax  is  paid  by  the 
companies,  and  not  by  the  travellers.  It  is  clear 
from  the  evidence  that  has  been  given  here  that 
the  omnibus  companies  did  not  reduce  their  fares 
in  consequence  of  the  remission  of  duty  ;  but  it  is 
alleged  on  behalf  of  the  companies  that  where 
there  is  no  competition,  companies  can  and  do 
throw  it  on  the  passenger.  Mr.  Parkes  says  that 
the  Great  Eastern  Company  have  done  so  in 
respect  of  their  fares  beyond  suburban  limits,  by 
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fixing  the  amount  at  what  they  think  the  proper 
rate  (far  below  their  statutory  maximum),  say 
2  (L  a  mile,  and  'then  adding  one-tenth  of  a 
penny  as  passenger  duty.  So  Mr.  Forbes  says 
that  his  company  put  the  tax  on  to  season  ticket 
fares,  and  that  he  would  add  the  tax  to  the  work- 
men's fares.  Ho  says  that  the  same  thing  is  true 
of  other  companies.  Mr.  Rickman,  I  see,  says 
(and'  a  very  odd  statement  it  appeared  to  me) 
that  the  farea  from  Manchester  to  Ordsall  Lane 
were  raised  from  \d.iiy2d.  in  the  name  of  pas- 
senger duty,  which  is  a  thing  which  I  do  not  quite 
understand,  as  it  is  a  great  deal  more  than  5  per 
cent.  Now,  I  believe  that  all  these  cases  are 
mere  artifices  to  mislead  the  public.  I  am  not 
speaking  in  any  bad  way ;  1  do  not  wish  to 
impute  any  motive  to  the  railway  companies ;  I 
think  that  they  are  quite  right  to  get  rid  of  this 
tax  if  they  can,  and  if  they  try  to  make  the 
trsveUing  public  believe  they  pay  it  when  the 
companies  really  pay  it,  I  have  no  right  to  find 
fault  with  them,  but  every  right  to  expose  what 
I  believe  to  be  a  delusion.  1  say  that  when  the 
fares  are  below  the  maximum  the  tax  falls  upon 
the  company,  and  not  upon  the  paasen^r;  and  that 
it  is  a  mere  artifice  when  the  companies  put  down 
a  given  fare,  that  fare  being  below  their  maximum^ 
and  then  add  to  it  one-tenth,  and  call  it  passenger 
duty. 

2310.  If  the  fact  is  that  an  addition  is  imposed, 
who  fnys  it? — I  ea^  distinctiy  that  when  the 
fare  is  not  at  its  maximum  the  company  pays  it 
and  not  tiie  passenger.  The  companies  will  and 
do  fix  their  fares,  duty  or  no  duty,  at  that  amount 
which  will  bring  them  the  greatest  amount  of  net 
profit ;  and  will  and  can  no  more  saddle  the  duty 
on  the  public  than  they  could  saddle  them  with  a 
rise  of  5  per  cent  in  the  price  of  coals. 

2311.  Why  should  the;^  not  saddle  them  with 
a  rise  of  10  per  cent  in  the  price  of  coals, 
supposing  that  they  found  that  their  working 
expenses  were  increasing? — Let  me  put  it  in  this 
way :  suppose  the  duty  to  be  taken  off,  what 
would  the  company  do?  Clearlv,  if  the  present 
fare  of  twopence,  plus  one-tenth  of  a  penny,  is 
such  as  to  bring  them  the  greatest  amount  of 
profit,  they  will  not  deprive  themselves  of  the 
extra  tenth  of  a  penny. 

2312.  That  is  a  question  of  nulway  policy,  is 
it  not? — But  when  the  cominny  tell  me  that  they 
charge  this  upon  the  public,!  am  bound  to  go 
into  the  question  of  policy,  and  their  policy  is  to 
get  the  greatest  amount  of  profit  that  they  can 
out  of  the  public 

Mr.  Samuda* 

2313.  Would  not  that  be  the  same  whether 
they  have  to  pay  the  duty  or  not  ? — Clearly ; 
they  cannot  put  it  upon  the  public.  It  clearly 
comes  out  01  the  railway  company's  pockets.  I 
will  presently  come  to  one  exceptional  case  in 
which  it  does  fall  upon  the  pubhc.  The  Great 
Eastern  have  chargea  2  <2.  a  mile,  and  they  have 
put  on  an  extra  tenth  of  a  penny,  which  they  call 
duty.  Is  that  2d-\-  1-lOth,  or  is  it  not  the  amount 
which  brings  them  the  greatest  amount  of  net 
profit  ?  Take  off  the  duty,  and  why  should  they 
take  off  the  tenth  ?  They  will  absorb  it,  and  no 
longer  talk  of  it  as  being  duty.  But  if  twopence, 
plus  the  tenth,  gives  them  the  ^eatest  amount  of 
profit  they  will  go  on  charging  that  fare.  If 
wages  rise  they  may  increase  tfaeir  fares,  and 
may  find  it  most  profitable  to  <fe  so ;  but  it  does 
not  at  all  follow  that  they  wiU,  or  that  they  can. 

2314.  But 
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Chairman. 

2314.  But  rarely  the  imposition  of  this  tax 
upon  them  is  an  inducement  to  them,  if  possible, 
to  ^et  it  in  one  shape  or  another  out  of  the 
public?— Any  increase  of  any  sort  in  their 
expenses  has,  of  course,  some  tendency  to  nuse 
the  price  of  the  article  to  the  public. 

23 1 5.  Does  not  this  tax  increase  their  expenses? 
—  It  increases  their  outgoings. 

2316.  That  is  their  expenses? — That  is  their 
expenses. 

2317*  If  your  statement  be  correct,  it  seems  to 
me  to  be  a  logical  inference  that  this  tax  does 
fall  upon  the  paf-sengers  ? — Not  at  all. 

2318.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  anything 
that  increased  the  -working  expenses  does,  pro 
tanto,  affect  the  passenger? — Not  pro  tantOy 
there  is  the  mistake.  If  you  doubled  the  work- 
ing expensefl  of  a  company  to-morrow,  it  does  not 
at  all  ^llow  that  all  tne  fares  would  be  doubled; 
that  depends  upon  a  great  many  other  things. 

2319.  That  would  be  in  proportion ;  but  sup- 
posing that  the  working  expenses  were  doubled, 
it  might  be  necessary,  in  order  to  recoup  them* 
selves,  that  the  company  should  have  some 
trifling  addition  to  the  fares,  just  such  an  addi- 
tion as  would  not  deter  passengers  from  using 
their  railway.  That  would  not  be  pro  taniOj  but 
would  not  that  inevitably  fidl  upon  uieimssenger? 
— I  think  not. 

2320.  Upon  whom  would  it  fall? — Thebunness 
of  a  railway  company  is  to  fix  their  fares  at  pre- 
cisely that  amount  which  will  bring  them,  on  the 
whole,  the  greatest  amount  of  net  profit. 

2321.  Let  me  put  this  illustration:  Some  dis- 
turbing cause,  such  as  an  increase  in  the  price  of 
coals,  or  in  the  price  of  labour,  or  anything  you 
please,  induces  the  South  Eastern  Company,  or 
the  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover  Company,  to 
raise  their  fare  in  order  that  they  may  recoup 
themselves  for  that  additional  cost;  the  fare  from 
London  to  Dover  was,  pricHT  to  the  increased  ex- 
pense, 1  and  the  directors  inorease  that  to  a 
guinea,  does  not  that  extra  shilling  come  out  of 
the  passenger's  pocket? — There  willbe  a  question 
for  the  co;npany  to  consider. 

2322.  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  answer  the 
question,  yes,  or  no,  and  then  to  give  your  ex- 
planation, if  you  wish  to  do  so? — I  dechne  to  be 
put  to,  yes,  or  no ;  it  is  the  greatest  fallacy  in  the 
world. 

2323.  If  you,  in  giving  your  evidence  here, 
express  certain  views,  if  I  put  a  fair  illustration 
to  you,  1  am  justified  in  asking  for  an  answer; 
if  tiie  illustration  is  not  fair,  that  is  another 
matter,  but  my  question  is  a  question  which 
admits  of  a  yes,  or  no,  and  I  cannot  understand 
why,  if  your  proposition  is  a  correct  one,  you 
decline  to  answer  it  in  that  form? — The  question 
there  for  the  South  Eastern  Company  would  be 
whether  they  would  get  a  greater  amount  of 
profit  by  raising  the  fare  or  not. 

2324.  That  would  not  affect  the  individual 
passenger ;  I  am  talking  of  the  individual 
passenger  ? — No  doubt  if  the  individual  passenger 
has  paid  20  s.,  and  now  pays  21 he  pays  1  <. 
more  tiian  he  did ;  but  the  company  would  never 
put  on  that  extra  Ix. 

Mr.  Semuda. 

2325.  The  Chairman  is  putting  a  case  before 
you,  as  it  appears  to  me,  so  as  to  prove  that  the 
passenger  has  to  jpAj  this  extra  money,  and  you 
are  seeding  to  look  back  into  what  result  takes 
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Mr.  Samuda — continued.  Mr.  Warrer 

place  to  the  company  by  reason  of  his  having  paid  /  ■ 
this  money.  If  you  could  satisfy  yourself  that  ^^J^^^ 
the  company  has  not  got  anything  extra,  you 
would  tiiink  that  that  is  an  answer  to  the 
Chairman's  question.  I  do  not  think  that  it  is ; 
they  are  two  totally  different  things  that  you  are 
mixing  up  together? — Undoubtedly  the  pas- 
senger will  pay  1  s.  more  than  he  did  before ;  but 
that  is  not  the  question. 

Chairman. 

2326.  If  that  increase  arises  from  the  duty, 
would  not  the  same  result  follow  as  regards  the 
effect  upon  the  passenger? — Clearly  tiie  effect 
would  be  the  same  whatever  tiie  character  of 
the  outgoing,  and  I  put  the  payment  of  the 
duty  upon  precisely  the  same  footing  as  the  pay- 
ment of  any  other  outgoing.  But  what  I  want 
to  get  at  is,  what  the  company  would  have  to 
consider  when  they  were  put  to  the  extra  ex- 
pense. 

2327.  That  is  a  traffic  manager's  question,  is 
it  not  ? — Quite  so ;  and  I  say  tiiat  they  would 
neither  put  on  the  duty  in  consequence  of  an 
extra  expense,  nor  take  off  the  duty  in  ease  that 
expense  was  saved  to  them,  unless  it  was  quite 
dear  that  on  the  whole  they  would  profit  by  it. 
I  think  that  there  is  one  case  in  which  it  clearly 
would  be  paid  by  the  passenger  entirely,  and  I 
will  put  tbat  case.  It  is  the  case  where  the 
company  are  at  their  maximum  rate,  and  where 
they  have  a  right  to  charge  the  duty  in  addition 
to  the  maximum  rate.  In  that  case  .the  taking 
off  the  duty  would  at  once  reduce  the  fare  to  the 

Sassenger.  Take  the  case  of  the  London  and 
Torth  Western  Company;  they  have  a  number  of 
fares  at  the  maximum  of  1  ^.  a  mile ;  there  (very 
foolishly,  1  think)  Parliament  has  given  them 
the  duty  in  addition  to  the  fare.  If  you  do  away 
with  the  duty,  and  it  still  continues  their  interest 
to  charge  as  much  as  I  a  mile,  then  1  think 
that  the  passenger  will  be  relieved  to  the  extent 
of  the  duty ;  but  where  they  are  below  their 
maximum,  I  do  not  think  that  that  will  be  the 
case,  and  they  will,  duty  or  no  duty,  charge  just 
that  amount  which  will  produce  to  them  the 
greatest  amount  of  net  profit 

2328.  In  point  of  fact,  the  companies,  in  your 
belief,  woola  disregard  the  dntj  altc^ether? — 
Quite  so. 

Mr.  Samuda. 

2329.  I  understand  you  to  put  this  case :  that 
Parliament  has  granted  to  the  London  and  North 
Western  Company  a  monopoly  not  only  of  the  2  rf. 
a  mile,  but  of  something  more,  viz.,  of  as  much  as 
there  is  duty  additionu;  and  that  they  availed 
themselves  to  the  fullest  extent  of  their  power  of 
charging  under  the  Act ;  and  that  if  you  take  off 
the  passenger  duty  they  will  be  compelled,  by 
reason  of  ue  abstraction  of  the  passenger  duty, 
to  reduce  their  fares?— Quite  so;  there  the  pas- 
senger gets  the  whole  benefit  of  it. 

2330.  But  would  not  tiie  passenger  get  equiUly 
the  same  benefit  out  of  it  if  he  was  on  a  line 
where  they  were  only  charging  1  d.  when  they 
had  the  power  to  charge  2  d.  ?  — No,  I  think  not. 
Take  the  case  which  1  have  put,  of  the  Great 
Eastern  Company,  who  are  notoriously  under 
their  maximum  fares.  Mr.  Parkes  tells  you  that 
they  are  now  charging  twopence  and  one- 
tenth.  Supposing  that  you  take  off  the  duty, 
then  I  say  that  if  they  can  get  the  maximum  net 
profit  by  charging  a  penny  and  a  tenth,  they 
will  not  take  off  the  tenth  because  you  take 
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Mr.  5ami«/a— continued, 
ofif  the  duty.  If  a  penny,  plus  one-tenth,  is 
that  fiire  at  which  they  can  get  the  maximum  net 
profit  out  of  their  traffic,  they  will  not  take  off 
the  tenth  because  you  taJce  on  the  duty  ;  there- 
fore you  wUl  not  give  that  to  the  passenger; 
that  is  pud  by  tiie  company. 

Sir  Harcmri  JoknUone, 

2331.  At  least  you  think  that  they  will  not? — 
Of  course  this  ip  my  argument.  I  think  it  a  very 
natural  thin^  that  the  companies  should  state  that 
they  must  cnarge  this  as  duty,  because  it  leads 
the  public  to  suppose  that  if  }'ou  took  off  the 
duty  the  passenger  would  get  the  benefit  of  it ; 
but,  reeardine  it  by  the  strict  light  of  politico- 
economicd  nues,  I  am  quite  clear  tiiat  it  will  not 
be  so. 

2332.  But  it  is  only  a  presumption  of  your  own 
that  the  Great  Eastern  Company  will  not  take 
off  the  duty  ?— I  take  it  that  it  is  both  the  interest 
and  the  duty  of  the  companies  to  get  the  lazvest 

r ssible  amount  of  net  profit  out     their  traffic ; 
do  not  blame  them  for  it;  I  think  that  they  are 
perfectly  right. 

2333.  Supposing  that  it  were  their  policy  to 
reduce  their  fares  still  further,  and  that  in  that 
way  they  Secured  a  greater  amount  of  profit, 
would  they  still  be  retaining  what  you  would  call 
a  passenger  duty? — I  say  that  your  taking  off 
the  passenger  duty  does  not  make  the  difference. 

2334.  Does  that  follow  as  a  matter  of  absolute 
certfunty  ? — I  think  so ;  supposing  them  to  act, 
as  I  presume  they  will  act,  that  is  to  say,  in  the 
way  uiat  is  most  for  their  own  int^ste. 

2336.  You  siud,  did  you  not,  that  it  might  be 
for  their  own  interest  to  reduce  the  fares  still 
more  ? — It  may  be,  and  very  likely  it  is  so. 

2336.  Then  your  contention  is  not  valid, 
because  the  passenger  duty  remitted  to  them  has 
also  disappeared  in  the  general  lowering  of  the 
fares  ? — les;  but  they  lower  the  fare  because  it 
is  their  interest  to  lower  it,  and  not  because  you 
have  taken  off  the  passenger  duty. 

Mr.  Bruce. 

2337.  You  admit  that  there  arc  certain  rail- 
ways that  have  a  statutory  right  to  add  the  duty 
to  their  maximum  fares  ? — Yes. 

2338.  That  right  was  given  to  them  by  Parlia- 
ment; does  it  not  apparently  go  to  show  that 
Parliament,  in  giving  that  right,  considered  the 
duty  to  be  a  thmg  which  they  mi^t  legitimately 
throw  upon  their  customers? — ^Parliament  has 
done  that  in  a  number  of  Private  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment which  I  have  heard  constantly  found  fault 
with  as  being  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  the 
general  Act ;  that  is  with  the  general  law  of  the 
land. 

2339.  StiU  they  were  Acts  of  Parliament 
passed  by  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain,  I 
believe  ? — No  doubt;  every  private  Act  is  passed 
by  Parliament,  though  really  only  framed  by  a 
small  Committee;  but  I  do  not  think  that  it  is 
necessary  to  enter  upoti  that  question.  It  is  per- 
fectly clear  that  the  companies  are  quite  right, 
whenever  the  law  allows  them,  to  throw  the  duty 
upon  the  paasenger. 

2340.  BuJ  this  was  a  statutory  provision  dis- 
tinctly stating  that  this  particular  charge  was 
considered  as  extra  to  the  chaises  for  which  their 
ordinary  taxing  powers  were  ^iven,  and  that  it 
might  be  added  to  those  taxing  powers  ? — No 
doubt. 

2341.  I  think  that  you  stated  (perfectly fairly) 


Mr.  J?r«/v— continued. 

that  where  they  are  below  their  maximum  rates 
at  present,  if  the  duty  was  taken  off,  they  would 
have  no  interest  to  reduce  their  fares  below  what 
they  are  just  now  ? — Certainly. 

2342.  Of  course  that  is  an  opinion,  and  I  am 
merely  putting  a  hypothetical  case.  As  a  general 
rule  I  tnink  Uiat  most  people  are  agreed,  and  yon 
probably  will  concur  in  it,  that  a  reduction  in 
fares  results  in  ui  increase  of  traffic? — That 
seems  to  have  been  the  experience  of  railway 
companies. 

2343.  Do  you  not  think  that  it  is  possible  that 
the  duty  being  a  charge  upon  the  passengers 
going  by  a  particular  train,  if  the  duty  was 
removed  and  this  chai^  was  removed  luso,  it 
might  be  worth  the  while  of  the  companies  to 
reduce  their  rates,  even  though  they  were  not  up 
to  their  maximum ;  because,  having  less  to  pay, 
they  might  be  able  to  afford  to  give  lower  rates 
and  get  the  advantage  ? — To  whatever  extent 
tiiat  may  be  the  case,  tnere  might  be  liiat  result : 
but  my  belief  is  that  the  result  would  be  infi- 
nitesimally  small  in  this  case. 

2344.  Even  in  a  case  where  the  maximum  was 
not  attained,  might  there  not  be  reasons  which 
might  induce  the  companies  to  give  relief? — I  do 
not  deny  that  every  additional  outgoing  may  in 
some  way  hamper  a  company  and  induce  it  to 
make  larger  charges  in  the  same  way  that  every 
reduction  may  induce  it  to  reduce  its  changes; 
but  I  think  that  the  proportionate  effect  of  this 
reduction  would  be  innnitesimally  smaU. 

Mr.  ArfAur  Peel 

2345.  I  wish  to  put  to  you  a  case  where  a 
company  are  chargiog  their  maximum,  and  are 
also  charging  the  duty,  that  is  to  say,  the  maximum, 
plus  a  twentieth;  vou  say  that  in  those  cases 
the  passenger  would  be  relieved  if  the  dut^  is 
remitted ;  what  is  to  prevent  the  company  putting 
the  twentieth  in  their  own  pockets,  keeping  their 
maximum  fares,  but  giving  elightlv  less  accom- 
modation to  the  public,  which  would  come  to  the 
same  thing? — That  might  foe  the  result,  sup- 
posing that  to  be  the  mterest  of  the  companv. 
The  question  upon  whom  this  tax  falls  is  really 
one  of  the  most  important  questions  of  all,  and 
for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  it,  I  would  refer 
to  Mr.  Lowe's  proposal  to  charge  1  per  cent, 
upon  the  gross  receipts  of  the  companies,  with- 
out exemptions,  in  lieu  of  5  per  cent,  upon 
the  passenger  traffic,  with  exemptions.  For  the 
purpose  of  showing  what  the  effect  of  that  would 
be  upon  the  different  companies,  I  should  point 
out,  in  the  first  place,  that  if  this  is  a  tax  upon 
the  companies,  the  persons  whom  it  affects  are  not 
all  those  who  hola  stock  in  the  companies;  it 
does  not  affect  the  preference  shareholders  or  the 
debenture  holders ;  it  only  affects  the  ordinary 
ediareholders,  and  therefore  it  affects  a  compara- 
tively small  number  of  persons,  and  it  affects 
them  in  a  more  intense  way,  of  course,  than  if  it 
was  spread  over  the  whole  rulway  capital.  A 
luge  part  of  the  railwajr  capital,  ran^ng  from 
one-half  to  two-thirds,  is  held  by  debenture 
and  preference  shareholders,  who  will  gain  and 
lose  nothing  by  the  change.  It  is  solely  the 
holders  of  the  remaining  third,  the  real  con- 
ductors and  owners  of  the  enterprise,  who  are 
concerned.  And  this  is  not  all.  In  some 
cases  the  ordinan^  capital  is  divided,  and  it  would 
only  be  the  deferred  portion  of  it  that  would 
benefit  or  lose  by  a  change  of  this  kind.  Accord- 
ingly the  changes  in  the  ordinary  dividends  are 
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Mr.  Arthur  Peel — contioued. 

in  fact  materiaL    The  following  caloulation  was 

fiven  in  some  of  the  papers  (in  "  The  Times," 
believe)  as  the  result  of  Mr.  Lowe's  pro- 
posals upon  the  incomes  of  the  ordinary 
shareholders  in  the  different  companies,  that 
is  to  say,  a  change  from  5  per  cent,  upon  the 
passenger  receipts  to  1  per  cent,  upon  the  grods 
receipts.  It  would  cause  to  the  Great  Northern 
or^nary  shareholders  an  increase  of  1  s.  6  d.  per 
cent,  per  annum ;  to  the  Great  Northern  A 
deferred  an  increase  of  Zs,  per  cent  per  annum; 
to  the  Brighton  ordinary  an  increase  of  5  s.  Zd. 
per  cent,  per  annum;  to  the  Sonth  Eastern 
ordinary  an  increase  of  5  s.  6d.  per  cent,  per 
annum ;  to  the-  South  Eastern  A  deferred  an 
increase  of  11  <.  per  cent,  per  annum;  to  the 
Meteopolitan  ordinary  an  increase  of  4  s.  3<i  per 
cent,  per  annum ;  to  the  Great  Eastern  ordinary 
an  increase  of  2  s.  2  d.  per  cent  per  annum ;  to 
the  Great  Western  ordinary  an  increase  of  2  s.  9d, 
per  cent  per  annum  ;  to  the  London  and  North 
Western  ordinary  an  increase  of  I  s.  2  d^  per  cent 
per  annum ;  to  the  Caledonian  ordinary  it  would 
cause  a  decrease  of  2  s.  7  d.  per  cent  per  annum ; 
to  the  Sheffield  ordinary  a  decrease  of  2s.  Id 
per  cent,  per  annum ;  to  the  Midland  ordinary 
a  decrease  of  7d.  per  cent,  per  annum;  to 
the  Nordi  Eastern  ordinary  a  decrease  of  ]s.  5d. 
per  cent,  per  annum.  The  increase  in  most 
cases  is  about  i  per  cent;  a  very  important 
rise,  and  in  one  instance,  South  Eastern  A, 
it  ia  i  per  cent.,  which  would  be  a  very 
considerable  gift  to  every  holder  of  100  of 
st04^  I  have  here  figures  which  show  that 
there  was  an  actual  increase  in  some  cases  and 
a  decrease  in  others,  in  consequence  of  Mr. 
Lowe's  Budget,  in  tbe  price  of  those  stocks. 
The  following  is  a  comparison  of  the  last  quota- 
tions before  the  Budget,  with  the  latest  quotation 
on  the  Thtursday  following : — 


Monday. 

Thursday. 

1 

Great  Northern,  Ordinary 

list 

131 

Ditto  A.,  Deferred      -      .  - 

ISfi 

128 

9 

Br^hbni,  Ordlnar;  -      -     -  - 

«i 

461 

1 

South  Eastern,  Ordinary  -      -  - 

761 

78i 

2 

Ditto  A.,  Deferred  - 

*H 

47 

Metropolitan,  Ordinary   -      -  - 

78 

78} 

t 

Great  Eastern,  ditto  ... 

392 

40i 

* 

Great  Western,  ditto      .     -  - 

flo* 

70i 

} 

London  and  North  Wetton  - 

133^ 

128i 

St 

m 

62t 

Nil. 

186} 

U 

VaeOt  Baitam       •      .      .  . 

185 

is&i 

k 

79 

7*i 

Decrease. 
3i 
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Mr.  Arthur  Peel — continued. 
These  changes  do  not  follow  exactly  the  calcula- 
tion above  given,  because  other  causes  of  change 
supervened,  but  ther  followed  it  suffidently 
nearly  to  show  that  the  change  which  Mr.  Lowe 
proposed  had  had  a  very  serious  effect  upon  the 
price  -of  railway  stocks.  All  this  tends  to  show 
that  a  change  in  railway  passenger  duty  falls 
upon  the  ordinary  shareholders  of  the  company 
and  not  upon  the  passenger. 

2346.  Do  you  attach  much  value  to  the  fluctua- 
tions upon  the  Stock  Exchan^  in  these  matters? 
— Yes,  I  do ;  I  am  told  that  if  there  were  a  pro- 
posal to  take  off  the  passenger  duty  made  in  Par- 
liament this  evening  it  would  be  all  calculated 
and  appear  in  the  prices  in  the  list  of  shares  by 
1 1  o'clock  to-morrow  morning. 

Mr.  Samuda. 

2347.  The  greatest  possible  fallacy  underlies 
the  whole  of  what  you  have  been  stating.  Is  it 
not  a  question  of  whether  the  shareholders  in  the 
railway  are  the  entire  capitalists  who  have  made 
tlie  railway,  or  whether  for  their  own  convenience 
they  have  taken  in  a  number  of  outsiders  who 
shall  have  a  fixed  amount,  instead  of  a  varying 
amount  depending  upon  the  prosperity  of  the 
railway  ? — I  beg,  with  all  deference,  to  say  that 
I  think  it  is  very  material,  as  showing  that  a 
change  in  the  railway  passenger  duty  affects  the 
prices  of  ordinary  railway  eiiares  and  stocks. 

Chairmon. 

2348.  The  public  view  it  in  that  light,  but  I 
presume  that  you  do  not  carry  it  any  further 
than  that  ? — That  is  the  light  in  which  it  is  viewed 
by  the  very  acute  buyers  and  sellers  of  ordinary 
shares. 

Mr.  Samuda, 

2349.  The  question  which  we  have  to  deal 
with  is  between  the  public  on  the  one  hand  and 
the  capital  invested  in  railways  on  the  other, 
apart  from  the  question  of  how  they  cut  up  their 
capital  amongthemselves?— That  is  a  question 
by  the  side.  What  I  am  desirous  to  show  is,  that 
the  taking  off  or  putting  on  of  the  duty  on  rail- 
ways affects  the  holders  of  ordinary  stock  in  rail- 
ways. 

2350.  But  it  could  be  shown,  could  it  not,  that 
those  railways  which  have  all  goods  traffic  would 
be  enormous  losers  by  the  takmg  off  of  the  rail- 
way passenger  duty,  while  those  who  have  a  very 
\vacee  passenger  traffic,  like  the  London,  Brighton, 
and  Soutli  Coast  Company,  would  be  gainers  ? — 
The  question  which  we  were  discussing  was, 
whether  this  duty  falls  upon  the  travelling, public 
or  u^on  the  railways,  and  my  object  was  to  show 
that  it  falls  upon  the  holders  of  ordinary  railway 
shares. 

Chairman. 

2351.  As  part  of  your  evidence,  you  instance 
the  fiuctuatiouB  on  the  Stock  Exchange  which 
would  result  if  this  duty  were  taken  off? — Yea ; 
and  the  fluctuations  wmch  did  tfdce  place  when 
there  was  a  proposal  to  change  it  For  the  pur- 
pose of  further  illustration,  I  will  put  m  a 
statement  of  the  amount  of  the  passenger  duty 
paid  by  each  railway^,  and  the  proportion  whidi 
that  bears  to  the  dividends  piud  upon  the  ordinary 
stock  of  that  railway. 

Mr.  Bruce. 

2352.  The  figures  which  you  have  been  read- 
ing exclude  entirely  debenture  and  preference 
shareholders,  do  they  not  ?— Iliey  do. 

X  2353.  Is 
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Mr.  Brucf— continued. 

2353.  Is  it  not  a  fact,  that  several  railways  pay 
no  dividend  at  all  to  the  ordinary  sharehold^s, 
and  that  the  returns  affect  only  the  preference 
shareholders  and  del^enture  holders  of  those  raii- 
win^s  ? — No  doubt ;  and  <^  course  in  tiiat  case  ike 
h<Hders  of  ordinary  shares  will  not  be  affected 
until  pre&rence  shares  are  paid. 

Chairman, 

2954.  Some  preference  shareholders  do  not 
get  their  preference  dividends  paid,  I  believe  ? 
— Quite  so.  Then  assuming  that  the  taxes 
falls  on  the  companies,  is  it  unjust  to  them  ? 
As  to  this,  first  of  all,  I  must  say  that  I 
adhere  to  the  opinion  of  the  Joint  Comr 
mmittee  of  1872,  and  to  what  has  been  stated 
before  this  Committee  by  some  of  the  wit- 
nesses; that  to  a  very  great  extent  railway 
companies  have  a  monopoly ;  that  they  have  it  bpr 
virtue  of  the  possesion  of  the  land,  and  of  their 
powers,  and  that,  therefore,  they  are  not  to  be 
regarded  simply  as  ordinary  traders.  That  is 
gone  into  so  very  fully  in  the  Report  of  the 
Amalgamation  Committee  that  it  is  quite  unne- 
cessary to  go  into  it  further.  Then,  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  even  if  there  were  not  a  monopoly, 
the  fact  that  the  railway  companies  have  invested 
their  money  subject  to  this  tax,  afibrds  a  great 
argument  for  not  taking  it  off  without  very  full 
consideration.  It  is  not  like  the  case  of  an  ordi* 
nary  trader  who  can  set  up  a  shop  anywiiere  and 
at  any  time.  In  this  case  large  investments  have 
been  made  subject  to  this  tax,  and  it  therefore  has 
a  character  of  permanence ;  and  the  more  there  is 
a  character  of  permanence  in  a  tax  the  less  unjust 
it  is. 

2355.  Do  you  agree  with  the  railway  traffic 
managers  who  say  uiat  this  tax  hampers  them  in 
giving  facilities  to  the  public,  and  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  their  traffic  ? — I  ihink  that  the  exemp- 
tion does  operate  to  hamper  the  companies  in 
giving  facilities,  but  I  doubt  if  the  tax  does 
so.  As  regards  hampering  them,  no  doubt, 
as  has  been  put  to  me  before,  any  charge  what- 
ever, of  any  kind,  upon  any  undertaking  haa 
Bome  effect  in  hampering  the  undertaking  j  out  I 
do  not  think  that  this  tax  haa  that  effect  more 
than  any  other  chanre.  With  regard  to  the 
Metropolitan  Railways,  I  venture  to  doubt 
whether  the  competition  of  omnibuses  and 
steamers  is  quite  as  formidable  as  they  represent 
it  to  be ;  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  in  a  great 
measure  the  omnibuses  serve  as  feeders  to  the 
railways,  rather  than  as  competing  with  them. 
In  LondoQ,  the  great  lines  of  omnibuses  are  those 
which  run  north  and  south  transversely  to  the 
railways.  No  doubt  the  lines  which  run  along 
the  river  are  exposed  to  compelitaon  by  the 
steamers  on  the  nver,  but  that  c<»npetitdon  tliey 
had  clearly  in  view  when  the  railways  were  made, 
and  the  steamers  were  never  subject  to  any  tax 
at  all. 

2356.  Do  you  mean  to  suggest  that  liie  com- 
petition is  not  so  extensive  as  Mr.  Fenton  and 
Mr.  Forbes  think  it  is,  or  tiiat  there  is  none  at 
all  ? — I  will  not  say  that  there  is  none  at  all,  but 
I  think  it  is  by  no  means  to  the  extent  which 
they  stated ;  I  do  not  think  that  there  is  any 
real  competition  by  omnibuses  from  end  to  end 
of  the  metropolitan  lines,  or  between  Charing 
Cross  and  Cannon-street,  or  between  Paddington 
and  the  City.  A  great  deal  of  their  traffic,  too^ 
arises  from  tJbieir  taking  up  and  setting  down  at 


Chaimum — continued. 

any  place  on  the  route,  and  in  this  there  is  no 
competition. 

2357.  Have  you  any  f^pecial  knowledge  or 
facts  to  lead  you  to  that  conclusion,  beycmd  that 
which  each  of  us  haa  ? — I  think  not  except  this ; 
that  we  know  very  well  by  the  complunts  to  the 
Board  of  Trade,  and,  as  every  Member  of  this 
Committee  knows  also  very  well,  that  at  certain 
times  there  are  tremendous  crushes  on  those 
railways.  For  instance,  on  a  Sunday  afternoon 
you  can  hardly  get  a  place  on  the  Metropolitan 
railways ;  and  mv  belief  is  that  their  business  is 
far  more  limited  by  the  impossibility  of  dealing 
with  BO  much  traffic  as  there  is  for  tiiem  thm  by 
any  competition  by  die  omnibuses.  The  fact  is, 
that  at  particular  times  there  is  more  traffic  thaa 
anybody  can  do. 

Mr.  Kaatchbull-JiugesseN. 

2358.  When  you  say  that  the  omnibuses  act  as 
feeders  to  the  railways,  do  you  mean  that  the 
omnibuses  stop  so  as  to  put  down  passengers  at 
points  where  the  railway  stations  are? — Yes. 

2359.  Is  not  the  converse  equally  true,  that 
the  railways  deposit  passengers  by  which  the 
mnnibuses  benefit,  and  tlie  steamers  the  same  ? — 
Yes. 

2360.  Therefore  it  would  not  be  fair,  would  it, 
to  apply  the  argument  against  one  means  of 
locomotion  only  ? — No ;  I  only  use  it  to  show  that 
omnibus  traffic  is  not  all  competitive. 

Mr.  Samuda. 

2361.  Would  it  not  be  fur  to  say  that  in 
neither  case  are  they  competitors,  but  that  in 
both  cases  they  are  assistants  to  one  another? — 
I  should  say  that  in  both  cases  they  asnst  (me 
another,  and  to  some  extent  they  are  also 
competitors ;  but  I  doubt  very  much  whether 
where  a  railway  runs  from  end  to  end  of  a 
place  the  omnibuses  can  compete  with  it 

Mr.  Bruce. 

2362.  Do  not  the  omnibuses  limit  the  fares  of 
the  railways  ?~I  verv  much  doubt  it 

2363.  Is  it  not  tlie  case  that  railways  are 
unable  to  charge  a  higher  rate  than  the  omni- 
buses do,  although  their  statutory  powers  would 
allow  them  to  do  so  ? — I  very  much  doubt  whe- 
ther it  is  the  omnibus  fare  that  limits  the  railway 
faxe.  It  is  difficult  to  tell  that  without  diving 
info  the  minds  of  the  railway  managers. 

Chairman. 

2364.  Have  you  compared  the  rates  where 
there  are  omnibuses  competing  with  the  rates 
where  there  are  not  omnibuses  competing  ? — It 
is  very  difficult  to  get  a  case  that  will  give  you 
a  clean  example. 

2365.  What  is  the  next  point  which  you  wish 
to  lay  before  the  Committee?— One  other  point 
which  has  been  very  much  pressed  is,  that  as  the 
tax  has  been  taken  off  the  omnibuses  it  should 
be  taken  off  the  railways.  The  legitimate  con- 
clusion would  be  that  you  should  put  ii  upon  the 
omnibuses  agun ;  and  I  would  ask  whether  to  do 
to  do  BO  would  do  any  good  to  the  railways. 

2366.  It  would  do  good  to  the  revenue,  would 
it  not? — No  doubt;  but  the  point  from  which  I 
am  looking  at  it  is  how  far,  taking  the  tax  off  the 
omnibuses,  which  is  made  such  a  very  great  point, 
has  injured  the  railwavs. 

2367.  That  is  not  tue  main  point  which  arises. 

The 
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The  questioQ  was,  whether  the  tax  having  been 
taken  off  the  omnibnees  and  other  means  of 
loc<Hnotion  it  was  not  an  injustice  to  continue  it 
on  the  railways  ? — Then  T  ask  what  is  the  injus- 
tice? Of  course  it  is  desirable  to  have  taxation 
as  similaar  as  possible,  but  if  the  taking  the  tax 
off  the  omnibuses  did  not  injure  the  railways,  I 
do  not  see  that  that  adds  to  the  injustice. 

2366.  But  if  the  continuance  of  that  tax,  to  use 
n  filing  expression^  handicaps  the  railways 
agaanst  other  means  <^  locomotion,  then  is  it  not 
an  injustice  ? — No  doubt,  if  it  impedes  them  from 
giving  facilities  to  the  public,  and  gaining  the 
prc^t  which  they  would  gakn  if  there  were  no 
such  tax ;  and  I  have  given  reasons  for  thinking 
that  it  does  not  My  conclusion  upon  the  whole 
is,  that  there  is  no  injustice  in  the  tax;  that 
"Qiere  is  great,  I  will  not  say  injustice,  but 
inequality  and  great  inconvenience  in  the  exemp- 
tion ;  that  the  exemption  and  the  law  upon  which 
the  exemption  was  founded  are  no  longer  neces- 
sary ;  ana  that  the  lo^cal  conclusion  would  be 
to  repeal  the  obligation  to  run  cheap  trains, 
to  repeal  the  penalty  for  not  running  them,  and 
to  repeal  the  exemption  from  duty,  and  maintain 
the  tax.  1  do  not  say  that  that  is  what  I  recom- 
mend ;  but  I  say,  that  that  is  the  logical  conclu- 
sion from  the  arguments  which  I  have  used. 

2369.  From  your  point  of  view  it  is,  of  course, 
tiie  If^ical  conclusion ;  but  what  is  your  own 
view,  as  a  practical  question  7 — Various  schemes 
have  been  proposed,  some  of  which  have  been 
founded  upon  the  notion  that  you  must  take 
things  as  they  are,  and  tax  the  companies  according 
to  the  same  amount  as  they  are  taxed  at  now, 
but  altering  the  incidence  of  the  taxation  so  as 
to  get  rid  of  these  difficulties. 

2370.  Does  Mr.  Lowe's  plan  meet  with  your 
opinion? — His  plan  was  twofold.  His  first  pro- 
posal was  to  take  1  per  cent,  upon  the  gross  re- 
ceipts from  all  sources,  widiont  exemption,  and  the 
other  plan  was  to  take  3  per  cent,  upon  the  gross 
passenger  receipts  without  exemption.  I  have  had 
a  Table  prepared,  which  shows  these  different 
things :  what  the  duty  was,  which  was  actually  paid 
in  1875 ;  what  the  duty  would  have  been  in  1875  if 
it  had  been  charged  at  5  per  cent,  upon  the  gross 
passenger  receipts  witliout  exffinption ;  what  the 
duty  would  have  been  in  1875  if  it  had  been 
charged  at  3  per  cent,  upon  the  gross  passenger 
receipts  without  exemption  (that  was  one  of  Mr. 
Lowe's  proposals);  what  the  duty  would  have 
been  in  1875  if  it  had  been  charged  at  1  per 
cent,  upon  the  gross  receipts  fr<Kn  all  sources 
(that  is  Mr.  Lowe's  other  proposal) ;  what  the 
duty  would  have  been  in  1875  if  it  had  been 
charged  at  2  per  cent,  upon  the  net  recei])ts 
from  all  sources  after  deducting  working  expenses 
(that  means  goods  as  well  as  passengers);  what 
tiie  du^  wuum  have  been  in  1875  if  it  had  been 
charged  at  5  per  cent,  upon  tJie  receipts  from  first 
and  second  class  passengers  and  season  ticket 
holders,  which  has  been  another  proposal ;  the  pro- 
posal has  been  to  exempt  all  fares  under  Id.  per 
mile,  but  as  I  cannot  get  that,  as  we  have  no  returns 
giving  that,  I  got  as  near  to  it  as  possible  by  taking 
out  the  third-dass  passengers.  And  then,  for  the 
purpose  of  comparmg  the  amount  of  duty  before 
the  recent  decisions  with  the  amount  of  duty 
paid  in  1875, 1  have  added  another  column,  show- 
ing the  amount  returned  to  the  Board  of  Trade 
as  haviuff  been  piud  for  duty  in  1873.  It  will  be 
ofaserrea  that  &r  some  of  the  companies  we  have 
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not  received  returns  for  1875,  but  have  inserted      JTT*  • 
the  figures  for  1874.    For  the  same  reason  the  *^JS^ 
aggregate  is  for  1874,  and  not  for  1875.  {The 
Paper  wag  delivered  in,) 

3371.  Which  is  the  proposal,  if  any,  which  you 
are  in  favour  of? — I  think  that  the  only  oae 
which  is  worth  considering  is  the  chaise  of  3  per 
cent,  upon  the  gross  passenger  receipts,  without 
exemption.  Mr.  Xiowe's  proposal  of  a  charge  of 
1  per  cent  upon  the  gross  receipts  from  all 
sources  hits  the  mineral  lines  so  very  hard,  ahd 
relieves  the  passenger  lines  to  such  an  immense 
extent  that  it  is  a  perfect  change,  and  quite  out 
of  the  question. 

2372.  Has  your  attention  been  drawn  to  the 
suggestion  made  by  a  gentleman  from  the  Inland 
Revenue  with  regard  to  the  total  exemption  of  all 
fiu>es,  of  all  classes  charo;ed  under  a  penny  a 
mile  ? — I  can  see  no  sort  of  reason  for  it  at  all ;  I 
can  see  no  reason  why  we  are  now  to  favour  by 
exemption  from  taxation  that  class  of  traffic  which 
tiie  companies  find  most  profitable,  or  if  not  most 
profitable,  most  capable  of  development,  nor  why 
we  should  favour  the  travelling  of  one  class  m 
society  more  than  another;  it  seems  to  me  unjust 
in  principle. 

2373.  You  would  not  make  any  apparent 
exemption  in  favour  of  third-class  passengers  ? — 
No,  I  see  no  reason  for  doing  so  at  all;  there 
might  have  been  a  reason  for  doin^  so  when  it 
was  supposed  that  the  companies,  havmg  a  mono- 
poly, would  not  ^ive  facilities  to  that  class  of 
traffic,  but  when  it  is  proved  that  this  particular 
description  of  traffic  is  the  most  rapidly  developing 
of  all,  I  can  see  no  reason  why  it  should  be  exempt 
from  taxation. 

2374.  "Would  you  do  away  with  all  obligations 
upon  the  companies  to  supply  trains  at  any 
particular  rate,  or  any  particular  speed  ?  —  Cer- 
tainly. 

2375.  What  would  be  the  result  with  regard 
to  the  working  classes  now  who  live  out  of  town 
^d  have  to  come  in  to  their  work  ? — That  par- 
ticular question  I  have  not  been  considenng, 
because  those  tnuns  rest  upon  rather  a  special 
footing. 

2376.  Would  you  continue  Uie  obligation? — I 
think  that  it  is  unnecessary,  because  1  see  that  all 
the  companies  give  more  facilities  than  the  Act  of 
Parliament  requires  them  to  give. 

2377.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  safe  to  leave 
those  classes  in  the  hands  of  the  railway  compa^ 
nies  ? — I  should  be  content  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Samuda, 

2378.  There  would,  of  course,  be  no  hardship 
upon  the  railways  in  enforcing  that  obligation,  ii^ 
as  you  say,  it  is  profitable  to  them  to  give  that 
accommodation  ? — No ;  but  you  have  no  ri^ht  to 
put  an  obligation  upon  tiie  companies  without 
giving  them  some  corresponding  boi^t. 

Chairman, 

2379.  They  would  oblige  themselves  then,  in 
point  of  fact^  or  rather  the  obli^tion  would  grow 
out  of  their  own  interest? — Quite  so.  The  effect 
of  the  proposal  for  exempting  traffic  at  a  penny 
a  mile  and  under  would  be  a  very  considerable 
reduction  of  the  income.  Our  returns  are  not 
complete,  but,  taking  1874,  the  aggreg^ate  duty^ 
paid  was  619,000/.,  and  the  duty  which  would 
have  been  paid  if  third  class  traffic  had  been 
exempt  would  have  been  452,000  L 

2380.  It  would  have  been  one-tiiird  less  ?— 
x2  Tea; 
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Mr.  Farrer,  Chairman — continuetL 

Yee ;  then  the  a^regate  duty,  if  it  had  been 
chained  at  3  per  cent,  u^on  the  gross  passenger 
receipts,  without  exemption,  in  1874,  would  have 
been  624,000  in  the  aggregate,  the  same  as 
is  received  now  under  the  5  per  cent,  with  the 
exemption ;  but  when  you  come  to  the  individual 
companies  there  is  very  great  difference. 

Mr.  Bruce, 

.  2381.  In  making  up  that  Table  you  assume  the 
whole  third-class  traffic  to  be  under  a  penny  a 
mile  ? — -Yes. 

2382.  There  is  no  distinction  between  those 
under  and  those  over  ? — No  ;  nor  are  we  able  to 
put  into  it  caees  in  which  traffic,  not  third  class, 
18  carried  at  wd  under  one  penny  a  mile. 

Mr.  Samuda, 

2383.  I  think  we  gather,  as  the  upshot  of  the 
whole  of  your  evidence,  that  you  are,  first  of  all, 
of  opinion  that  this  railway  duty  ought  to  be 
maintained  ? — I  am  of  opinion  that  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  payers  01  the  income  tax  or  other 
taxpayers  should  make  a  present  of  this  duty  to 
the  shareholders  of  the  companies.  I  think  that 
it  ought  to  be  maintained  in  the  present  state  of 
finances. 

2384.  But  you  think  that,  owing  to  the  diffi- 
culties which  arise  out  of  collecting  it,  and  ascer- 
taining that  you  are  collecting  it  correctly,  it 
ought  not  to  be  maintained  and  collected  in  its 
present  form  ? — I  am  of  opinion  that  the  exemp- 
tion is  full  of  difficulties. 

2385.  That  answers  my  question  in  the  affirm- 
ative ;  you  are  of  o]nnion  that  it  ought  not  to  be 
collected  in  the  present  form,  and  that  there  is  a 
better  form  to  collect  it  in  ? — Quite  so. 

2386.  Of  all  the  different  forms  which  you 
have  considered,  you  think  that  3  per  cent,  upon 
the  whole  of  the  passenger  traffic,  without  any 
exemptions,  would  be  the  best  form  of  collecting 
it  ? — Quite  so ;  but  in  giving  in  that  return  I 
wish  to  point  out  that  there  considerable  diffi- 
culties about  that,  because  it  will  make  consider- 
able changes  in  the  amounts  now  paid  by 
the  different  companies ;  and  if  you  adopt 
the  argument  that  the  companies  are  sub- 
ject to  this  taxation  and  maintain  it  upon  that 
ground,  it  is  very  difficult  to  argue  that  you  have 
a  right  to  change  the  incidence  of  the  taxation  as 
between  the  different  companies.  Therefore  I 
think  that  whatever  is  done  ought  to  be  done,  if 
possible,  with  the  consent  of  the  companies 
themselves.  It  is  a  very  difficult  thing  to  main- 
tain this  tax,  and  at  the  same  time  to  say,  "  We 
will  take  a  certain  amount  of  it.  we  will  say,  off 
the  North  London  Company,  the  Metropolitan 
Company,  or  the  South  Western  Company,  and 
put  it  on  to  the  North  British  Company,"  or 
whatever  it  may  be. 

2387.  What  I  must  ask  you  to  confine  yourself 
to  is  this :  Apart  from  the  reasonableness  or 
unreasonableness  of  any  of  these  railways,  what, 
in  your  view,  would  be  the  fairest  and  best  public 
way  of  dealing  with  this  matter,  which  must  be 
dealt  with,  as  1  think  you  will  see.  independently 
of  whatever  the  railway  companies  may  approve 
or  disapprove  ? — I  think  that  the  plan  of  3  per 
cent,  upon  the  gross  passenger  traffic  is  that 
which  is  open  to  least  objection. 

2388.  And  you  think  that  it  would  be  con- 
mderably  better  than  that  which  exists  at  the 
present  time  ? — A  great  deal  better. 


Mr.  Samvda — continued. 

2389.  The  difficulty  that  I  understand  existe 
in  your  mind  now  in  giving  effect  to  the  Act,  is 
this :  That  railways  have  grown  to  such  in 
extreme  length  that  if  the  Act  of  Parliament 
were  complied  with,  and  every  station  were 
stopped  at  between  London  and  Carlisle,  for 
instance,  the  train  would  be  perfectly  useless. 
If,  therdbre,  the  limitation  were  inserted  in  the 
Act,  that  whenever  you  had  reached  150  miles  it 
might  be  considered  to  be  an  entire  railway, 
would  you  not  get  over  the  whole  difficulty,  as 
regards  these  enormous  distances,  of  stopping  st 
every  station  ?  —I  am  not  sure  that  I  understand 
the  proposal;  but  if  it  is  that  a  town  shall  ran 
from  end  to  end,  when  the  distance  is  less  than 
120  miles,  I  am  afraid  that  that  would  make 
a  very  great  difference  against  the  railways  as 
compared  with  the  present  system. 

2390.  Would  it  not  be  in  their  favour?— I 
think  not;  take,  for  instance,  a  train  from  Loudon 
to  Watford,  which  is  now  exempted. 

2391.  You  tell  us  that  you  know  that  yon  are 
doing  that  which  is  illegal  in  that  case?— I 
think  so. 

2392.  I  understand  that  you  are  looking  at  it 
from  the  point  of  view  that  you  could  not  approve 
of  the  train  that  did  not  stop  between  London 
and  Watford?—!  do  not  quite  understand. 

2393.  Might  I  put  -it  in  this  way;  that 
whilst  150  miles  were  then  taken  to  be  the 
extreme  limit,  the  Board  of  Trade  should  have 
a  dispensing  power  to  consider  what  distances 
were  convenient  within  that  distance  ? — I  should 
very  mu?h  prefer  not  having  any  such  dispensing 
power  in  the  Board  of  Trade. 

2394.  You  would  leave  it  entirely  to  ft&ik 
legislation? — I  think  so.  Now  that  the  only 
question  is  one  of  revenue,  and  not  one  of  conve- 
nience to  the  cheap  train  traveller,  I  think  that 
it  would  be  very  much  better  that  the  whole 
administration  of  the  law  should  rest  with  one 
department,  the  taxing  department,  and  not 
between  the  two  as  it  does  at  present. 

2395.  Supposing  that  it  were  deemed  advisable 
to  prevent  this  tax  from  growing  in  amount,  do  yon 
see  any  objection  that  would  arise  from  arriving 
at  a  commutation  of  that  tax  by  ascertaining  the 
amount  produced  at  any  given  period  (say  the 
last  five- years,  or  in  the  last  year),  and  then 
collecting  the  tax  at  the  rate  of  3  per  cent,  upon 
all  receipts  from  each  railway  until  it  reacned 
that  amount,  and  no  further  ? — I  understand  that 
to  mean  that  no  railway  should  pay  more  than  it 
did  in  1875. 


2396.  We  may  naturdly  expect  the  traffic  to 

fo  on  increasing  enormonaiy,  may  we  not? — 
es. 

2397.  But  supposing  that  it  were  deemed 
advisable  that  this  tax  uiould  not  go  on  increas- 
ing, but  that  with  a  view  of  preserving  it  to  the 
Exchequer  it  should  be  kept  at  its  present 
amount  or  not  beyond  it,  do  you  see  any 
objection  to  commuting  the  tax  so  as  to  get  the 
proportionate  sums  in  the  way  which  I  have 
suggested  to  you  ? — It  would  be  a  question  for 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  whether  he 
would  consent  to  give  up  what  would  undoubtedly 
be  the  increase  ot  this  tax  if  it  goes  on. 

2398.  It  has  been  suggested  that  that  would 
be  open  to  this  objection,  that  it  would  be  in  the 
character  of  a  quit-rent,  and  would  have  the 
character  of  permanence  about  it? — No  doubt 
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Mr.  Samuda — continued. 

TfaAt  would  be  both  against  the  railways  and  for 
them ;  but  I  have  stated  that  its  permanence  is 
one  of  the  reasons  for  maintaining  it.  The 
companies  have  taken  their  undertakings  subject 
to  this  charge^  and  therefore  it  can  hardly  be 
argued  that  permanence  is  objectionable. 

2399.  Do  you  see  that  there  would  bo  any 


Mr.  Samutia — continued. 

practical  difficulty  in  so  collecting  the  tax,  apart 
from  the  question  of  its  permanence  or  otherwise  ? 
—It  would  be  a  simplification,  uo  doubt ;  and  it 
would,  of  course,  get  rid  of  all  those  difficulties 
that  I  have  pointed  out  in  the  exemptions.  But 
I  should  like  to  sonsider  the  proposal  further 
before  giving  an  ojnnion  ou  it. 


Mr.  Farrer* 

16  May 
1876. 


Mr.  Robert  Stanley  Maxsel,  re-called ;  and  further  Examined. 


Chairman. 

2400.  Will  you  proceed  with  the  statement 
which  you  desire  to  make  to  the  Committee  ? — 
"With  your  permission  I  will  put  in  copies  of  the 
judgments  first  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  and 
then  subsequently  in  the  House  of  Lords  {the 
4ame  tuere  delivered  in).  There  was  one  return 
which  I  omitted  also  to  put  in.  I  gave  you 
approximately  the  amount  paid  by  the  company  as 
duty  before  the  decision  and  subsequently.  The 
exact  amounts  are  the  year  before  the  decision, 
6,173/.,  and  after  the  decision  11,26H.  I  think 
I  gave  it  as  6,000/.  and  11,000/. 

§401.  I  believe  you  wish  to  say  something 
about  the  Act  of  Parliament  which  deals  with 
the  fractional  portions  of  a  mile  ? — -The  Act  of 
Parliament  wnich  we  know  as  the  Farthings 
Act,  operates  very  hardly  indeed  upon  the 
metropolitan  companies,  where  the  fares  are 
extremely  low,  as  you  invariably  lose  the  benefit 
of  the  fraction;  and  dealing,  as  we  do,  with  such 
a  very  large  number  of  passengers,  it  follows 
that  what  is  an  infinitesimal  relief  to  the  pas- 
sengers themselves,  amounts  to  a  very  large  loss 
as  regards  the  companies.  For  iDstance.  taking 
the  total  number  of  passengers  we  carried  as 
24,000,000,  even  a  farthing  a-liead  would  amount 
to  no  less  than  25,000/.  a  year.  That  will  give 
you  an  idea  of  the  value  of  a  very  small  sum  per 
head.  But  it  so  happens  that  it  is  very  rarely 
indeed  that  the  mileage  works  out  exactly  to  a 
station ;  a  station  will  always  be  either  a  little 
over  or  a  little  under  the  exact  mile ;  it  follows 
that  wherever  it  is  over  we  can  get  nothing  more 
up  to  the  halfpenny,  and  wherever  it  is  under  we 
lose ;  BO  that  it  is  a  loss  in  every  case  to  the 
company,  and  that  operates  most  j)rejudicialty 
to  toe  company,  particularly  bearing  in  mind 
tiiat  we  are  opposing  the  omnibuses  and  the 
tramways,  who  are  entirely  unfettered  as  to  their 
charges. 

2402.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  the  railway 
rates  and  the  omnibus  rates,  and  the  tramway 
rates,  are  regulated  by  the  competition  between 
those  several  systems? — To  a  very  great  extent 
they  must  be;  but  one  element  in  which  the 
omnibuses  have  a  very  great  advantage  as  com- 
pared with  the  railways,  is  thu :  supposing  com- 
pedtion  to  exist  between  the  omnibus  and  the 
railway  between  two  terminal  points,  one,  say, 
being  the  city,  and  the  other  some  other  point 
where  the  two  systems  come  in  contact  the  om- 
nibus company  are  free  to  chai^  whatever  the^ 
think  fit,  to  all  intermediate  points ;  so  that,  if 
they  like,  they  can  charge  the  same  fare  for  a 
single  mile  as  they  do  tor  the  entire  distance ; 
but  the  railway  company  is  first  tied  down  by  the 
Act  of  Parliament,  which  regulates  the  faxea, 
4nd,  secondly,  in  order  to  claim  any  exemption 
at  all,  you  can  only  charge  1  d.  per  mile  for 
every  mile  a  person  travels.  So  that,  whilst  the 
omnibuses  may  charge,  if  they  like,  Sd.  or 

0.91. 


Chairman — continued, 

4^.  for  carrying  two  miles,  the  railway  company 
cannot  in  any  way  recoup  themselves  by  the 
shorter  distances. 

2403-  They  can  make  the  intermediate  dis- 
tances supply  any  loss  that  there  is  upon  the 
longer  run? — Just  so,  and  you  see  what  an 
immense  advantage  that  gives  them  in  competi- 
tion. 

2404.  Did  you  hear  Mr.  Farrer  say  that  he 
did  not  think  that  there  was  competition  in  the 
proper  sense  between  the  omnibuses  and  the 
railways  ? — heard  Mr.  Farrer  sav  many  things 
that  surprised  me  a  great  deal,  and  that  was  one 
of  thequ. 

240.').  Some  points  arose  with  regard  to  the 
trains  being  run  six  days  in  the  week,  will  you 
explain  what  that  point  was  ? — When  the  case 
was  being  tried  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer  that 
point  was  mentioned,  but  it  was  not  actually  in- 
sisted upon  before  the  Court.  There  is  an  Act 
of  Parliament  by  which  no  exemption  from  duty 
can  be  claimed  in  respect  of  trains  which  do  not 
run  six  days  in  the  week.  It  so  happens  that 
with  the  metropolitan  companies,  inasmuch  as  all 
the  places  of  business  close  earlier  on  the  Satur- 
day than  they  do  on  the  other  days,  the  trains 
which  would  run  ordinarily,  say  between  five  or 
six  o*dock  in  the  evening,  are  obliged  to  run  at 
from  two  to  three  o'clock.  That  was  a  point  of 
which  the  Board  of  Inland  Kevenue  at  once 
took  hold,  saying,  these  trains  do  not  run  six 
days  in  the  week,they  run  five  days  in  the  week, 
at  one  hour,  but  on  the  sixth  day  the  time  is 
altered,  and  tiiereforo  tiiey  are  no  longer  the  same 
trains. 

2406.  If  you  were  obliged  to  comply  with  the 
conditions  to  gain  the  exemption,  that  would  pre- 
vent the  third  -class  passengers  from  using  the 
trun  which  is  most  convenient  for  them? — 
Exactly ;  and  it  would  throw  an  immense  amount 
of  inconvenience  in  the  way  of  the  passengers 
merely  to  enable  the  company  to  comply  with 
the  terms  of  the  Act  of  Parliament  as  it  is  in- 
terpreted. 

2407.  How  does  the  law  operate  with  regard 
to  season  tickets? — For  season  tickets  we  got  no 
exemption  at  all. 

2408.  Do  you  give  third-class  season  tickets  ? 
— In  the  case  01  the  North  London  we  do  not. 
Thej  do  so  in  the  case  of  some  of  the  companies, 
but  m  the  case  of  the  North  London,  as  I  have 
already  explained,  we  had  only  two  classes  of 
fare  for  a  long  time,  and  the  second-class  season 
tickets  are  issued  on  a  basis  of  considerably  less 
than  a  penny  per  mile.  But  we  have  never  been 
allowed  exemption  in  respect  of  any  class  of 
season  tickets,  whatever  the  rate  was.  There 
was  one  point  that  struck  me  in  the  judgment  of 
the  Court  of  Exchei^ner.  I  think  you  will  find 
that  the  point  was  raised  there  about  workmen's 
tickets.    As  regards  tiie  workmen's  tickets,  tfaey 
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Ckaimuin — continued. 


16  May  periodical  tickets,  for  tite^r  are  issued  for  a 

1876.      "^^^  0^7' 

2409.  They  are  issued  at  considerably  less 

tiian  a  penny  a  mile,  are  they  not? — In  our  case 
they  amount  to  a  halfpenny  a  mile,  but  in  many 
instances  the  second-class  season  ticket  does  not 
amount  to  a  halfpenny  a  mile  upon  the  basis 
upon  which  they  are  issued.  The  principle  upon 
wnich  the  charge  is  based  as  regards  the  North 
London  Company  is  this:  you  take  a  return 
ticket  for  six  days  in  the  week ;  then  you  take 
off  from  that,  according  to  the  distance  travelled, 
either  15,  25,  or  30  per  cent.,  whatever  it  may 
be,  to  cover  the  unused  days,  as  you  may  term 
them.  That  is  the  basis.  But  supposing  the  charge 
itself,  the  return  ticket  charge,  to  be  •  leas  than 
a  penny  a  mile,  upon  that  principle  it  comes  to 
very  much  leas.  With  respect  to  the  workmen's 
tickets,  they  are  issued  periodically,  only  the 
period  is  for  a  week  instead  of,  as  in  the  case  of 
season  tickets,  from  one  month  up  to  12  months. 
The  judgment  of  the  Court  would  appear  to  be  to 
the  effect  that  the  fact  of  the  ticket  being  issued 
for  a  period  should  not  invalidate  the  claim  for 
exemption,  because  they  say  that  if  certain  con- 
ditions had  been  complied  with  as  regards  lug- 
gage, and  stopping  at  every  station,  and  running 
from  end  to  end  of  the  line,  they  were  then  of 
opinion  that  the  workmen's  tickets  would  be 
exempt,  and  it  is  difficult  to  understand  why,  if 
the  periodical  tickets  are  exempt  in  one  case, 
they  should  not  be  in  the  other,  though  the  period 
may  be  somewhat  longer. 

2410.  Speaking  for  the  Korth  London  Com- 
pany, who  have  been  the  litigants  in  this  case,  I 
presume  that  your  desire  would  be  to  see  the  tax 
absolutely  abolished? — Undoubtedly. 

2411.  And  you  agree  with  the  other  rulway 
officials  who  Imve  been  here  and  who  have  ex- 
pressed their  views  upon  the  subject  ? — Quite  so. 

2412.  Have  you  considered  the  suggestions 
which  have  been  made  for  a  substitute  for  this 
tax.  Have  you  heard  the  suggestion  which  was 
made  by  Mr.  Farrer  this  morning,  and  the  sug- 
gestion which  was  made  by  Mr.  Hickman,  wiui 
regard  to  the  exemption  of  all  fares  under  a 
penny  a  mile  ? — The  best  answer  that  I  can  give 
to  that,  I  think,  would  be  to  place  in  your  bands 
a  copy  of  the  memorial  which  was  presented  to 
the  Board  of  Inland  Bevenue  last  year.  The 
way  in  which  it  arose  was  this :  in  January  last 
year  a  deputation  from  several  of  the  railway 
companies  had  an  interview  with  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  wherein  the  case  of  the  differ- 
ent companies  with  respect  to  the  tax  was  sub- 
itaitted,  and  especially  with  respect  to  the  Metro- 
politan Companies.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer expressed  bis  opinion  very  much  to  thie 
effect :  that  he  considered  that  a  case  of  hardship 
had  been  made  out  which  he  should  be  veiy  glad 
to  meet,  as  far  as  practicable,  although  not 
prepared  at  that  time  to  go  to  the  extent  of 
abolitiou  of  the  tax ;  but  he  recommended  the 
that  an  interview  should  take  place  between  the 
officers  of  the  railway  companies  and  the  Board 
of  Inland  Bevenue,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
whether  any  different  mode  could  be  adopted  of 
levying  the  tax,  which  should  be  less  onerous  on 
the  companies.  Accordingly,  the  representatives 
of  a  number  of  the  compasies  waited  on  the 
Board  of  Inland  Bevenue  and  discussed  this 
subject.  We  were  rather  disappointed,  because 
we  found  in  effect  that  the  Board  were  not  jnre- 


Chairman — continued. 

pared  at  that  time  to  go  at  all  outside  of  the  Act 
of  Parliament  They  nmply  understood  that 
what  we  cimie  about  was  to  see  if  anything  could 
be  done  to  simplify  the  accounts ;  and  what  we 
went  about  was  to  see  if  anything  could  be  done 
to  relieve  us  of  a  portion  of  the  tax  which  we  felt 
to  be  very  onerous.  The  memorial  concludes 
thus :  That  in  order  to  place  the  compuiies 
working  Metropolitan  and  suburban  traffic  on  a 
more  equal  footing  with  proprietors  of  hackney 
carriages,  tramways,  and  other  competitive  modes 
of  conveyance,  no  duty  should  be  levied  in  respect 
of  passenger  fares,  of  whatever  class,  for  which 
the  chaige  does  not  exceed  Is."  There  was 
another  reason  for  that,  t^at  for  any  fare  under 
10  d.  there  is  no  generally  current  coin  wbioh 
represents  the  duty,  and  therefore  there  was  a 
dithculty  in  getting  that  from  the  public. 

2413.  Have  you  any  notion  at  all  what  is  the 
proportion  of  fares  under  a  shilling  per  mile, 
except  in  the  case  of  the  Metropolitan,  where 
there  are  very  few  above  a  shilling  that  would 
cover  the  whule  of  the  metropolis,  would  it  not? 
— It  would  cover  the  whole  metropolitan  area, 
but  it  would  not  cover  the  outside  distances 
when  you  get  down  to  Kew  and  Bichmond,  and 
so  forth. 

2414.  But  that  1  g.  arrangement  would  be  all 
in  favour  of  the  Metropolitan  Company,  would 
it  not? — Exactly;  it  was' so  intended  to  be  oa 
the  ground  that  all  the  competitive  modes  of 
eonveyance  were  entirely  free  and  untaxed,  and 
9ieo  upon  the  ground  that  the  remission  of  tax»- 
tion  to  the  rmd  ooveyances  had  resulted  in  a 
very  considerable  reduction  of  fares,  eo  that  the 
railway  companies  were  still  worse  off  than  they 
were  before  the  relative  positions  of  the  mrties 
were  ^together  changed.    I  heard  Mr.  Furer 

S're  contoidiotory  evidence,  but  I  think  that 
r.  Farrer  was  under  a  mistake  in  saying  so. 
I  know  in  the  case  of  iJie  North  London,  that 
the  fares  of  the  tramways  were  reduced,  in  some 
instances,  one-tiiird  almost  immediately  on  the 
remission  of  the  horse  duty.  The  tnunways  are 
the  worst  competitors,  as  ar  fas  we  are  concemed> 
and  they  are  &ee  from  all  taxation,  except  tiie 
police  duty^ 

2415.  Was  it  a  fact  that  when  the  tramways 
started  you  did  reduce  your  fares  ? — In  many 
cases  it  was  so;  I  pointed  out  to  the  Committee 
on  the  map  the  other  day  that  one  tnunway  ran 
exactly  pu«llel  with  the  City  Extension  line  from 
end  to  end,  and  therefore  necesstuily  our  fares 
must  be  governed  by  their  charges  to  a  very 
great  extent.  Then  the  second  suggestion 
in  the  memorial  was,  "  That  exemption  from 
duty  be  granted  on  passenger  fares  of  1  d. 
per  mile  Mid  under,  incladzng  return  tickets,  and 
season  tickets  calculated  on  the  above  rate  of 
charge,  of  whatever  class  or  amount,  and  by- 
whatever  trains  conveyed."  The  third  su^es- 
tion  was,  "  That  a  general  power  be  given  to 
railway  companies  to  charge  the  passengpr  duty, 
in  addition  to  their  authtmsed  maximum  charge^ 
such  power  being  at  preseat  conferred  on  certain 
companies  only  under  clauses  in  their  special 
Acts."  Those  were  the  three  suggestions ;  tiie 
last  one  was  in  order  to  get  rid  of  a  moot  ques- 
tion which  has  been  raised  on  several  occasions, 
that  all  the  companies  have  a  general  power  to 
add  tiie  tax ;  ana  I  do  not  tiiink  tliat  that  has 
even  been  decided ;  but  special  power  has  been 
giren  to  certain  companies  to  do  ao,  and  it  was 
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Chairman— conaaued. 

flOQ^ht  to  put  all  the  companies  upon  an  equal 
footing  in  tnat  respect 

2416.  Do  yon  know  of  your  own  knowledge 
that  those  companies  have  chatted  additional 
&re8  in  consequence  of  this  tax  ? — I  know  that 
in  some  instances  the  duty  has  been  added  where 
tiie  companies  bad  power  to  do  it. 

2417.  In  your  judgment  upon  whom  does  that 
iall  ? — Clearly  upon  the  passenger,  and  equally 
<dearly  it  would  be  removed  if  the  tax  were 
taken  off. 

2418.  There  ie  a  direct  effect  upon  the  tra- 
veller which  you  would  trace  in  the  abolition  of 
this  tax  ? — Clearly  in  the  case  where  the  com- 
pany is  already  charging  the  maximum;  uid 
even  where  the  company  is  not  charging  the 
maximum  the  tendency  would  be  very  mack  the 
eame ;  if  the  fare  wer^  incieased  from  any  cause 
whatever  it  would  come  equally  out  of  the  pocket 
of  the  paseenger. 

2419.  Are  you  able  to  state  to  the  Committee 
that  this  extra  charge  was  put  on  cotemporane- 
ously  with  the  altered  view  of  the  law? — It  was  so. 
Moreover,  there  was  a  discussion  amongst  several 
competitive  companies  upon  the  subject,  as  to 
what  should  be  done,  uid  the  general  feeling 
was*  that  wherever  practicable  it  should  be 
pot  on. 

2420.  Practicable  with  reference  to  what  ? — 
With  reference  to  the  competition. 

2421.  Where  yon  have  competition  the  com- 
petition would  not  permit  you  to  put  the  extra 
load  on ;  but  where  you  could  do  it  you  would  ? 
— ^Where  we  could  do  it  we  would  ;  it  was  felt 
that  the  intention  of  the  tax,  if  the  Act  was  to  be 
und^tood,  WM  that  it  was  to  be  upon  loeo- 
motiim,  and  not  upon  the  individual  compameB, 
not  upon  any  one  particular  class  of  carriers. 

2422.  That  is  to  say,  that  so  far  as  the  traffic 
or  the  public  would  bear  it,  you  would  recoup 
yourselves  under  the  powers  that  jon  have  to 
ncrease  the  fares? — Just  so;  feeluig  that  the 
public  were  the  parties  who  ought  to  pay. 

2423.  Is  there  any  other  matter  that  yon  wish 
to  state  to  the  Committee  ? — There  is  one  other 
point  in  Mr.  Farrer's  evidence  with  which  I  was 
struck.  I  think  he  said  that  his  connection  par- 
ticularly with  the  Railway  Department  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  ctunmenoed  in  1866,  and  he 
spoke  afterwards,  as  I  understood  him,  of  the 
Board  having  misunderstood  the  time  tables 
furnished  by  the  Korth  London  Company,  and 
not  having  understood  that  they  were  not  chaif;ing 
third  class  fares  to  all  stations  by  the  trains  in 
respect  of  which  they  claimed  exempti(m.  In 
lhat  he  must  have  been  mistaken,  because  I 
mentioned  the  other  day  that  the  form  which 
was  originally  given  for  the  application  for  re- 
mission showed  clearly  the  points  between  which 
the  third-class  fiures  were  or  were  not  chafed. 
They  were  shown  in  different  coloured  ius; 
the  trains  by  which  tiiird^slass  fares  were  not 
ehaived  between  all  stations  were  shown  in 
black  ink,  wd  those  which  were  put  in  merely 
to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  the  Act  as 
regards  penalties,  were  shown  in  red  ink,  and 
explained  in  a  foot  note  at  the  bottom. 

•  Mr.  Samuda, 

2424.  With  reference  to  the  Farthings  Act, 
you  say  that  it  is  a  great  hardship  upon  the 
railways ;  you  have  told  us  that  26,000  L  repre- 
sents what  the  additional  fiurthing  would  be  to 
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each  passenger  that  travels,  but  yon  only  pay 
1 1,000  /.  in  duty,  and  consequently  that  is  only 
one  tenth  of  a  penny  ? — I  merely  mentioned  what 
a  farthing  would  amount  to  per  head,  simply 
as  showing  yoa  what  a  very  large  sum  would  l>e 
arrived  at  by  a  very  small  charge. 

2425.  But  if  25,000  /.  is  to  be  consequent  upon 
your  dealing  with  a  farthing  a  mile,  and  if  the 
total  sum  which  you  have  to  pay  for  duty  in  the 
course  of  a  year  is  only  11,000/.,  and  conse- 
quently only  represents  one-tenth  of  a  penny 
for  eadi  passenger,  it  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be 
clear  that  jdu.  would  be  much  influenced  by  ^e 
Farthings  Act,  with  reference  to  saving  the 
duty  or  otherwise?  — I  do  not  exactly  see  the 
bearing  of  the  question. 

2426.  The  hardship  you  say  is  this :  that  yon 
cannot  make  the  fare  exactly  what  you  would 
like,  because  it  would  amount  to  25,000  /.  in  the 
course  of  the  year  if  you  were  obliged  to  lose  a 
farthing  on  each  passenger?- — T  did  not  intend  to 
put  it  in  that  way.  What  I  say  is  this,  that 
under  the  Fractional  Act  we  invariably  lose  the 
faction,  whatever  it  may  be. 

2427.  You  only  lose  that  fraction  with  the  viev 
of  getting  back  the  1 1,000  /.  in  the  shape  of  duty, 
but  if  it  were  your  interest  to  get  the  farthing, 
and  not  lose  the  farthing,  you  would  disre^rd  the 
11,000 altogether,  because  it  would  give  yoa 
25,000  /.  if  you  could  get  it  i—l  did  not  say  that 
it  would  give  me  25,000/.,  because  25fiOOL 
would  be  -a  farthing  per  head  upon  the 
whole  traffic  carried,  and  I  did  not  say  that  I 
should  get  a  farthing  per  head ;  1  merely  put 
that  figure  as  an  illustration,  and  not  at  all  as  a 
statement  of  what  we  should  get  or  lose  by  it. 

2428.  My  only  object  was  to  ask  you  whetiier 
you  would  not  really  set  to  work  to  fix  the  fare 
that  you  thought  would  be  the  most  remunerative 
to  yourselves,  altogetiier  irrespective  of  the 
amount  which  you  would  have  to  pay  in  the 
shape  of  duty  ? — In  many  cases  we  are  rather 
tied  by  what  the  fares  have  been  for  a  great 
number  of  years,  and  we  sliouM  find  very  great 
difficulty  in  modifying  them. 

Mr.  Macdonald, 

2429.  I  think  you  stated  that  the  omnibus 
companies  have  a  power  of  making  an  increase  of 
chaives  in  the  shorter  distances,  which  was  a 
disadvuitage  to  you  ? — It  was  an  advantage  to 
the  omnibus  companies. 

2430.  And  consequently  a  disadvantage  to 
you  ? — Yes,  as  regards  competition  suuply. 

2431.  In  what  respect  was  it  a  disadvantage  to 
you  ? — Because,  supposing  the  fare  to  be  limited 
to  a  very  low  amount  for  the  entire  distance 
whilst  we  were  tied  to  a  very  low  sum  to  in- 
termediate places,  the  omnibus  companies  could 
recoup  themselves  by  charging  a  higher  rate 
where  there  was  no  competition. 

2432  Ajre  omnibus  companies  in  the  habit  of 
dmng  as  yoa  indicate? — Yes,  in  many  cases 
there  is  an  uniform  fare  throughout  for  the 
journey,  or  there  used  to  be ;  it  has  bisen  some- 
what modified  of  late. 

2433.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  when  one  omnibus 
company  comes  to  run  against  another  or  against 
a  tramway  they  are  guided  by  the  same  principle 
of  competition  as  you  are  ? — Clearly;  where  they 
run  side  by  side  the  fares  must  be  the  same 
between  all  points. 

2434.  Yoa  say  that  the  position  of  matters 
X  4  gives 
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16  May  gives  an  advantage  tc  the  omnibus  oompaniea 
187G.  where  thej  are  running  short  distances;  do  not 
the  railway  companies  take  the  same  advantage 
when  they  can  c^ct  it  by  increasing  the  fares? — ■ 
They  are  unable  to  do  so,  because  the  moment  I 
increase  my  fare  I  lose  the  right  to  chum  die 
exemption  from  the  dut^. 

2435.  But  if  you  put  it  upon  the  passenger  you 
double  the  rates  ?— If  there  are  two  points  be- 
tween which  I  raise  the  fare  to  anything  above 
1  rf.  a  mile,  I  lose  the  right  to  claim  exemption 
in  respect  of  passengers  carried  between  any 
stations  by  the  same  train.  According  to  the 
interpretation  of  the  Act,  as  given  in  &e  judg- 
ment of  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  the  fares  must 
not  exceed  1  d,  per  mile  between  all  stations  at 
which  the  train  stops.  If,  therefore,  I  rwse  my 
fare  to  anything  above  that  between  any  two 
points,  I  lose  the  right  to  ask  exemption  in  respect 
of  the  entire  number  of  passengers  carried  by  die 
train. 

2436.  Ton  were  asked  on  the  last  occasion  of 
the  meeting  of  the  Committee  if  you  considered 
that  a  monopoly  was  posseesed  by  the  railway 
companies,  and  your  answer  was,  "We  have 
nothing  that  could  at  all  be  termed  a  monopoly 
do  not  the  railway  companies  stand  in  the  same 
position  as  gas  companies?— No,  certainly  not. 

2437.  In  what  respect  do  you  differ  ? — A  gas 
company,  for  instance,  has  the  exclusive  right  of 
supplying  gas  within  a  certain  district  j  but,  in 
the  case  of  the  railway  companies,  we  have  no 
exclusive  ri^ht  of  carrying  passengers;  we  have 

■  simply  obtained  a  right  to  make  a  railway,  but 
the  means  of  locomotion  by  road  or  by  railway 
remain  much  the  same  as  before. 

2438.  You  have  the  same  protection,  have  you 
not,  if  Parliament  thinks  fit;  you  are  the  owners 
of  the  railway  ? — I  take  it  that  if  it  was  shown  to 
Parliament  that  the  construction  of  another  rul- 
way  was  likely  to  be  a  public  advantage,  there 
would  not  be  any  claim  on  the  part  of  the  North 
London  Company  or  any  other  company  to  ex- 
clusive possession  of  the  route. 

'  2439.  If  it  was  shown  to  Parliament  that 
another  gas  company  would  be  any  advantage  to 
the  public,  would  there  be  any  diflSculty  in  that 
respect? — 1  think  that  there  would  be  in  some 
respects. 

2440.  In  what  respect  would  the  two  cases 
differ  if  the  public  was  to  obtain  the  advantage  ? 
— ^The  gas  companies  have  obtained  a  monopoly 
of  the  right  to  sell  gas ;  but  the  railway  com- 
panies have  not  gained  a  monopoly  to  carry  pas- 
sengers ;  they  have  simply  gained  from  Parlia- 
ment a  right  to  construct  a  ndlway,  but  that 
gives  them  no  monopoly. 

2441.  It  ^ves  them  the  right  to  carry  pas- 
sengers by  the  railway,  does  it  not ;  and  no  other 
persons  can  carry  passengers  by  the  railway  ? — 
According  to  the  terms  of  the  Act,  and  the  form 
in  which  it  is  usually  granted,  an^  one  might 
carry  passengers  over  the  same  railway  on  the 
payment  of  tolls,  although  practically  it  comes  to 
the  fact  of  the  railway  company  generally  being 
carriers  as  well ;  but  the  terms  of  the  Act  of  Par- 
lianient  simply  confer  the  power  to  make  the 
road  and  to  charge  tolls. 

2442.  You  say  that  you  differ  much  from  Mr. 
Farrer,  but  I  think  that  you  and  he  agree  upon 
one  point,  and  that  is  that  the  railway  companies 
alone  pay  the  duty  ? — That  is  so  as  regards  tlie 
passenger  duty,  but  I  do  not  know  that  I  quite 
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understand  your  question.  Perhaps  I  am  mis- 
leading you.  X  understand  you  to  ask  whether 
I  think  that  liie  railway  companies  alone  pay  the 
duty ;  I  say  that  the  duty  is  charged  only  upon 
passengers  conveyed  by  railway  upon  railway 
receipts. 

2443.  But  I  find  that  you  say  at  Question 
2243,  "We  have  to  pay  the  duty  out  of  our 
own  pockets,  as  we  cannot  possibly  recoup  our- 
selves from  the  public"  ? — That  is  so  in  the  case 
of  the  metropolitan  companies.  The  competition 
of  untaxed  competitors  is  so  great,  that  it  compels 
us  to  pay  this  duty ;  we  cannot  put  it  on  to  our 
fare  and  charge  it  to  the  passenger. 

2444.  80  that  you  endorse  what  Mr.  Farrer 
said  in  that  respect  ? — ^Entirely,  and  we  complain 
uf  it  as  a  hardship. 

Mr.  KnatchbuU-Hugessm, 

2445.  It  is,  in  your  opinion,  an  exceptional 
case  with  regard  to  the  metropolitan  companies, 
is  it  not? — As  regards  the  metropolitan  com- 
panies it  is  particularly  strong.  In  other  cases, 
on  longer  lines,  it  may  be  different ;  of  course, 
where  a  line  goes  for  a  very  long  distance  they 
have,  practically,  very  great  advantages. 

2446.  Supposing  that  that  which  Mr.  Farrer 
Sfud  was  the  only  alteration  worth  considering 
was  adopted,  namely,  that  there  was  3  per  cent, 
charged  upon  the  whole  of  the  passenger  duty, 
all  exemptions  and  all  obligations  being  done 
away  with,  what  effect  would  that  have  upon 
your  line  ? — ^The  objection  tiiat  I  should  enter- 
tun  to  it,  in  the  first  instance,  would  be  the  per- 
manence of  the  tax ;  and  that  I  should  object  to 
certainly,  because  we  hope  to  get  relief.  As  a 
question  of  figures  it  would  be  paying  somewhat 
less  than  we  pay  now. 

2447.  But  what  efiect  would  it  have  upon 
your  management  of  the  traffic ;  would  it  induce 
you  to  give  greater  fadlities  to  what  are  called 
third-class  passengers,  or  would  it  lead  yon 
rather  to  diminish  the  facilities  which  ^ou  at 
present  give  ? — It  certainly  would  not  give  us 
any  inducement  to  offer  increased  facilities.  Our 
object,  of  course,  would  be  where  we  could  to 
get  the  tax,  and  we  should  get  it  from  tJie  pub- 
lic if  possible. 

2448.  But  you  are  not  able  to  say  that  it 
would  operate  upon  your  giving  facilities  to  third- 
class  passengers  ? — If  anything  it  would  operate 
prejudicially,  because,  it  being  a  tax  which  we 
should  be  obliged  to  collect,  we  should  have  no 
longer  the  inducement  of  giving  the  facilities  fw 
the  purpose  of  getting  the  exemption. 

2449.  Putting  aside  for  a  moment  the  pecu- 
niary aspect  of  the  question,  is  it  or  is  it  not 
a  great  Inconvenience  to  you  to  be,  by  the  opera- 
tion of  the  present  law,  obli^  to  stop  at  every 
station,  truns  whi<^  otherwise  you  would  only 
stop  here  and  there  ? — It  is  a  very  great  incon- 
venience to  the  railway  company  and  a  still 
greater  one  to  the  passengers.  I  was  saying  the 
other  day  that  in  the  morning  and  in  tlie  even- 
ing, when  tlie  set  of  the  traffic  is  in  one  particular 
direction,  truns  will  get  filled  at  the  terminal 
station  and  there  is  no  reason  for  Uieir  stopping 
at  the  intermediate  stations,  because  they  are 
full ;  but  in  order  to  claim  the  exemption  we  arb 
compelled  to  stop  them  at  every  intermediate 
place  on  the  road,  which  is  of  no  use  at  all  to  the 
puUic  and  a  nuisance  to  ourselves. 

2450.  Is  your  objection  to  this  tax  founded 
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not  onlr  upon  the  pecuniary  loss  to  your  com- 
,  puiies,  but  upon  the  threat  inconvenience  of  the 
interference  of  the  Government  with  the  carry- 
ing on  of  the  industry  which  you  are  conducting? 
—-We  object  to  it,  of  course,  ae  a  restriction 
upon  our  free  action. 

2451.  You  supply  locomotion  to  the  public  in 
the  same  manner  as  gas  companies  supply  gas 
to  the  public,  do  you  not  ? — We  supply  an  artide, 
but  not  on  such  favourable  terms. 

2452.  And  if  in  the  supplying  of  that  article 
you  are  restricted  br  a  tax,  » it  not  a  mere  play 
upon  words  to  say  that  that  tax  is  not  in  some 
degree  a  tax  upon  locomotion  ? — I  think  ihat  it 
is  a  tax  upon  locomotion  in  whatever  shape  it  is 
collected. 

2453.  You  are  subject  to  other  great  burdens, 
are  you  not,  in  the  shape  of  muntenance  of  way, 
and  so  on  ? — The  local  rates  are  very  heavy 
indeed ;  the  amount  which  we  pay  in  respect  to 
that  is  as  much  as  the  passenger  duty. 

2454.  Those  rates,  I  suppose,  are  a  diminution 
of  the  sum  which  would  go  to  create  the  dividends 
of  the  ordinary  sharehoulers  wherever  there  is  a 
dividend  ? — It  is  so,  no  doubt. 

2455.  We  had  a  question  about  rates  the  other 
day.  ts  not  a  nulway  rated  upon  its  earnings  ? 
— Practically,  it  is  rated  upon  its  profits. 

2456.  That  is  not  the  case  with  an  ordinary 
trader,  is  it? — Certainly  not ;  you  may  have  a 
case  of  a  warehouse  in  which  a  business  is  carried 
on  by  which  a  man  may  be  making  his  hundreds 
of  thousands  a  year;  but  the  rating  is  simply 
upon  the  value  of  the  warehouse  as  al>uilding. 

2457.  Therefore,  when  a  man  is  carrying  on 
a  business  that  brings  in  many  thousand  a 
Tear  in  a  large  warehouse,  yon  do  not  pry  into 
his  income,  and  rate  him  upon  his  returns,  but 
upon  what  the  premises  would  let  for  from  year  to 
year  ? — J  ust  so ;  but  in  the  case  of  a  railway  it 
is  assumed  that  the  value  of  the  premises  is  the 
value  of  the  profit  vhidi  can  be  made  out  of 
them. 

2458.  The  returns  of  a  railroad  are  befcve  the 
public,  and  they  can  be  easily  ascertained,  can 
they  not  ? — They  are  published. 

2459.  Therefore  there  can  be  no  mistake  about 
getting  the  full  value  out  of  railway  companies  ? 
— None  whatever. 

2460.  That  is  not  the  case  with  regard  to  ordi- 
nary traders  ? — The  ordinary  trader  would  have 
considerable  di£Bcalty  in  arrivlDg  at  what  his 
profits  were. 

2461.  Then,  when  you  apeak  of  taxing  great 
coi-porations  as  people  who  have  exceptional  ad- 
vantages, they  auo  have  exceptional  disad-* 
vantages  in  this  matter  of  taxation,  have  they 
not?— Certainly. 

2462.  With  reference  to  canals,  are  you  aware 
of  the  manner  in  which  canals  are  rated  ? — No, 
I  am  not  very  conversant  with  canals ;  I  know 
that  in  some  cases  canals  have  obtained  a  special 
exemption  from  that  mode  of  taxation. 

2463.  Do  you  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  in 
a  great  number  of  the  Canal  Acts  there  is  a 
special  clause  directing  the  way  in  which  they 
are  to  be  rated  ? — 1  Imow  it  was  bo  in  the  case 
of  the  Grand  J  unction  Canal,  for  I  was  interested 
in  that 

2464.  The  railways  are  treated  as  private  pro- 
perty for  the  purpose  of  rating,  and  they  are 
subjected  to  a  very  stringent  law  ctf  rating,  are 
they  not  ?— That  u  so. 
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2465.  At  the  same  time  they  are  taxed,  as 
public  institutions,  when  the  State  comes  to  deal 
wiUi  them,  and  ttiey  are  subjected  to  a  special 
kind  of  Imperial  taxation,  are  they  not  ? — Yes, 
that  is  so. 

2466.  Therefore  yon  hit  them  both  ways  ?— 
Yes ;  it  is  a  kind  of  heads  I  win,  tails  you  lose. 

2467.  When  you  said  iuet  now  that  railway 
companies  alone  pay  the  duty,  I  think  you  meant 
that  they  were  the  only  people  who  supplied 
locomotion  to  the  public  who  pay  this  duty  ? — 
I  thought  that  I  explained  that  suDsequentfy. 

Mr.  Ashley. 

2468.  I)id  I  correctly  understand  you  to  sug* 
gest  just  now  as  a  change  in  that  tax,  that  all  the 
fares  under  1  s.  should  be  exempt  from  duty  ? — 
That  all  the  fares  under  1 «.  ^ould  be  exempt 
from  duty. 

2469.  In  the  case  of  the  metropolitan  lines, 
would  not  that  be  tantamount  to  exemption  alto- 
gether?— Yes,  excepting  aa  regards  suburban 
traffic;  within  the  metropolitan  area,  where  the 
fare  never  exceeds  1  s,,  it  would  be  tantamount 
to  a  total  exemption ;  we  ask  for  that  because  we 
are  subject  to  extreme  competition. 

Mr.  Leighton. 

2470.  Is  not  the  principle  upon  which  all  real 
propertv  is  rated  to  the  poor  rate,  the  ability 
which  tne  person  occupying  the  land  has  to  piy 
it?— No,  I  think  not 

2471.  You  think  that  that  la  not  the  under- 
lying principle  ? — I  do  not  think  so  at  all ;  he 
has  to  pay  upon  the  assumed  value  of  the  pro- 
perty, whatever  his  abilitv  mav  be  to  ray. 

2472.  Are  you  awu«  uat  those  are  the  words 
used  in  the  Act  of  Elizabeth? — I  am  not  ac- 
quainted with  the  Act  of  Elizabeth. 

2473.  You  say  that  the  companies  have  all 
their  accounts  open  to  the  public,  and  therefore 
that  in  rating  matters  they  cannot  in  any  way 
avoid  being  rated  up  to  the  full  amount? — I 
said  that  diat  save  very  great  iacilities  in  ratinja^ 
nulways,  which  are  not  given  to  private  indi- 
viduals. 

2474.  Is  there  not  a  difficulty  in  rating  rail- 
ways quite  difiierent  from  rating  any  other 
property,  because  there  is  no  railway  which  is 
completely  within  one  parish  ? — Of  course  that 
makes  the  question  rather  more  complicated; 
but  it  has  been  very  much  simplifiea  of  late 
years,  and  there  is  no  great  difficulty  in  it 

2475.  The  fact  is,  that  a  length  of  railway  has 
to  be  taken  as  a  whole,  and  then  the  profits  have 
to  be  allocated,  and  the  expenses  have  to  be 
allocated  to  the  part  within  the  parish  which  is 
rating  the  railway  ? — It  is  a  dinerence  of  ap- 
portioning the  rating  between  the  difierent 
parishes ;  tiiere  is  no  difficulty  in  arriving  at  the 
gross  total  of  the  rateable  value. 

2476.  Is  not  the  result  that  the  railways  do 
not  pa;|r  their  full  amount  on  what  is  supposed  to 
be  their  rental? — My  experience  is  rather  the 
other  way. 

2477.  Are  you  aware  of  any  parishes  where 
fi>r  a  considerable  time  the  railways  have  been 
rated,  say,  at  10,000  and  where  uie  rating  has 
suddenly  been  raised  to  30,000/.,  the  circum- 
stances of  tJie  railway  having  been  prett)^  mnch 
the  same  during  the  10  years  previously  f-^I  am 
not  aware  of  any  such  case. 

2478.  Are  you  aware  of  the  state  of  railway 
T  rating, 
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Mr.  Mantd.  Mr*  LeiglUon — continaed. 

16  Har     ^'^^E?*  you  Bpeaking  radier  from  guess 

18^/  work ;  because  I  am  putting  to  yon  a  case  which 
is  familiar  to  everyone  who  has  had  anything  to 
do  with  railway  rating,  viz.,  the  case  of  a  parish 
where  a  railway  has  been  rated  for  a  nimiDer  of 
yeiUB  at  5,000  /.  or  10,000  2.,  and  where,  when 
the  matter  has  been  conndered,  the  ratine  has 
been  raised  to  30,000  and  40,000  /.,  and  I  be- 
lieve I  may  even  say  to  50,000  /.  ? — I  am  not 
aware  of  any  such  case ;  but  I  have  not  taken 
any  very  great  interest  in  the  subject  generally. 

2479.  Can  you  tell  me  how  railways  are  rated 
in  a  different  mode  from  other  real  property,  such 
as,  for  instance,  coal  mines,  which  are  rated  upon 
the  amount  of  coal  which  is  got  out  of  them, 
upon  the  value  which  the  owners  make  out  of 
their  coal  mine  ? — I  am  not  at  all  conversant  with 
the  mode  in  which  mines  are  rated.  The  ques- 
tion which  was  put  to  me  was  with  regard  to 
property  under  somewhat  umilar  dreumstances 
in  tne  same  parish,  and  I  took  the  case  of  the 
warehouse  as  compared  with  the  railway  com- 
panies. 

2480.  Comparing  a  coal  mine  with  a  railway 
company,  do  you  maintain  that  they  are  rated 
upon  a  different  princijJe  ? — I  do  not  know  the 
principle  upon  wnich  mines  are  rated. 

2481.  Do  you  know  that  the  same  principle 
underlies  the  rating  of  every  kind  of  real  pro- 
perty ? — No ;  I  should  say  that  it  did  not. 

2482.  Do  you  know  that  the  Union  Assess- 
ment Act  applies  equally  to  all  ? — But  there  is 
a  great  difference  in  the  mode  of  its  application. 

2483.  Not  in  principle  ? — I  should  say  in  prin- 
ciple, because  it  is  assumed  that  the  value  of  a 

.  rulway  is  what  they  term  its  lettable  value,  and 
that  lettable  value  must  be  the  profit  derived  from 
tiie  railway ;  but  that  would  not  be  the  same 
thing  in  property  where  an  ordinary  business 
was  carried  on. 

2484.  I  am  talking  of  a  farm,  or  land,  or  tithes, 
or  coal  mines,  or  quarries,  or  brickworks ;  all 
real  property  is  rated  at  the  value  which  a  tenant 
wouQ  give  from  ^ear  to  year  using  it  as  the 
person  who  occupies  the  particular  propwty  in 
question ;  is  not  that  exactly  iJie  same  way  in 
which  railways  are  rated? — That  would  be  so,  I 
take  it,  in  the  case  of  a  farm ;  but  you  do  not 
levv  the  rating  upon  the  profit  which  the  farmer 
make ;  the  same  basis  is  not  adopted. 

2485.  The  profit  is  the  underlying  question  of 
the  rating  of  the  farm;  if  a  farmer  makes  100/. 
out  of  hia  farm,  so  much  goes  to  himself  and  so 
much  goes  in  rent,  and  he  is  charged  to  the  poor 

ate  the  amount  of  rent  which  he  pays,  or  is  sup- 

Sosed  to  pay  ? — Yes,  but  there  is  thu  material 
ifference :  that  in  the  case  a  farmer,  he  is 
charged  ujpon  the  rent  of  his  land ;  but  that  in 
the  case  of  a  railway  company,  you  cannot  deduct 
the  tenant's  profits  upon  the  amount  you  have 
expended  in  making  tne  nulway,  but  simply  upon 
the  working  plant,  which  you  employ  in  work- 
ing it. 

2486.  Do  you,  in  the  case  where  a  large  house 
has  been  buiit,  consider  the  amount  which  has 
been  spent  on  that  house ;  supposing  that  the 
house  is  useless,  you  do  not  get  the  rating  out  of 
it  in  proportion  to  tiie  house,  but  you  take  it 
at  its  annual  letting  value  for  the  time  being, 
do  you  not  ? — Just  so ;  but  the  same  principle 
does  not  apply  to  a  nulway. 

2487.  The  railway  is  rated  as  a  hypothetical 
tenant  taking  a  certain  line  and  using  it  in  a 


Mr.  Leighton — continued. 

certain  way,  and  then  there  are  certain  deduc- 
tions made,  and  the  result  of  that  is,  that  from  the 
gross  profits  they  arrive  at  the  letting  value  ? — 
As  I  have  already  stated,  there  is  no  account 
taken  of  the  capital  whi<^  tiie  company  have  had 
to  expend  in  the  first  instance. 

2488.  Is  that  taken  in  any  case,  in  a  coal  mincy 
for  instance  ? — I  take  it  that  in  a  coal  mine  they 
do  not  spend  money  to  construct  the  coal. 

2489.  They  have  often  spent  30,000  i.,  40,000 
or  50,000/.  in  binking  shafts,  have  they  not?  — 
They  would  be  allow^  a  certain  deduction. 

2400.  And  the  money  spent  uselessly  in  a 
coal  mine  in  sinking  a  shaft  would  not  be  taken 
into  account,  woum  it? — As  I  have  already 
stated,  I  am  unable  to  say  whether  deductiona 
are  allowed  or  not. 

2491.  Then  will  you  so  far  modify  what  you 
said  to  my  Right  honourable  friend  with  regard 
to  railways  being  rated  exceptionally? — Mo,  I 
say  still  that  they  are  rated  exceptionally. 

2492.  Take  the  case  of  a  coal  mine  or  a  farm? 
— I  would  rather  not  take  the  case  of  a  coal  nune, 
because  I  know  nothing  about  coal  mines. 

2493.  Will  you  t^e  the  case  of  a  farm? — 
know  ve^  litue  about  farms. 

2494.  What  case  will  you  take?— I  will  take 
the  case  which  I  mentioned  just  now,  of  a  shop  or 
a  manufactory.  We  were  speaking  of  a  railway 
just  now,  as  securing  the  means  of  locomotion  ; 
if  yon  take  tiie  case  of  a  shop,  you  do  not  there 
levy  tiie  man's  rates  upon  the  profits  which  he 
miwes  in  his  shop,  but  upon  the  rental  value  of 
the  shop. 

2495.  You  put  in  a  hypothecal  tenant,  and  you 
say,  "  What  will  that  roan  nay  for  carrying  on 
that  trade  in  this  house  ?"  and  if  it  is  in  a  parti- 
cularly good  situation,  and  a  very  good  house,  he 
will  givea  large  rent? — In  some  cases  you  do  not 
even  take  that  principle;  you  do  not  say  that  it 
is  for  this  trade,  but  for  any  purpose  whatever. 

2496.  You  seem  to  me  to  agree  with  Mr. 
Farrer,  that  it  is  competition  which  governs 
fares? — No  doubt,  in  most  cases  it  is  so. 

2947.  Do  you  agree  with  some  of  the  witnesses 
that  in  cases  where  the  company  pays  the  tax  it 
is  an  income  tax  upon  tiiemr — The  effect 'is  the 
It  is  worse  than  the  income  tax  in  one 


same- 


respect,  because,  being  levied  upon  the  gross 
earnings,  and  assuming  50  per  cent  to  be  Uie 
working  expenses,  it,  in  fac^  doubles  tilie  tax. 

2498.  Would  you  consider  an  income  tax  a 
tax  upon  locomotion  ? — It  would  become  a  tax 
upon  kicomotion  if  the  parties  who  were  taxed 
were  emplnyed  in  carrying  tiie  trafiic. 
-  2499.  Is  it  true  to  call  it  an  income  tax  where 
tiie  companies  pay  it,  and  a  tax  npon  locomotion 
where  toe  public  pay  it? — It  is  equally  a  tax  upon 
locomotion  in  any  case,  as  it  seems  to  me  ;  but  in 
the  one  case  the  company  is  able  to  recoup  them- 
selves from  the  public,  and  in  the  other  ease  it 
cannot  be  recouped. 

2500.  Yon  see  no  diffetenciB  whether  the  txm- 
pany  pay  it,  or  the  public  pay  it  ?— >I  should  see 
a  good  deal  of  difference,  speaking  for  the  nulway 
company,  whether  tiiey  could  get  it  from  tlie 
pnbtic  or  not 

2501.  There  is  a  difference  of  inddence,  <^ 
course.  You  are  rather  troubled  by  the  exemp- 
tions and  obligations,  and  if  you  cotild  get  lid  of 
them,  you  would  be  enabled  to  carry  on  your 
trade  more  easily  ? — It  would  leave  us  more  free  to 
act  in  some  cases.  I  gave  an  iliustrationthe  other 

day. 
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Mr.  Leiffhton — continued. 

day,  of  a  case  where  we  have  heen  Terystron^y 
requested  to  expedite  the  carriage  of  some  pa»- 
sengers  who  had  come  from  the  G-reat  Northern 
line ;  but  the  moment  we  endeavoured  to  do  that 
by  ceasing  to  stop  at  intermediate  stations  so  as 
to  qmc^en  the  journey,  we  should  have  become 
liable  to  the  tax ;  and,  Uierefore,  we  did  not  do  so. 

2502.  If  yon  got  rid  of  the  exemptions  and 
oblieatioDs  you  would  be  enabled  to  carry  on 
Ixade  without  interference? — If  the  tax  were 
taken  off  altogether  we  riiould  be  able  to  do  so. 

2503.  If  you  got  rid  of  the  exemptions  and 
obligations,  you  would  be  able  to  carry  on 
your  working  arrangements  without  difficulty  ? — 
To  some  extent  we  could ;  but  I  should  like  to  see 
what  we  are  going  to  have  in  substitution  for  it. 

2504.  But  the  two  things  stand  upon  different 
principles,  do  they  not ;  possibly  for  necid  reasons 
it  may  be  necessary  to  keep  on  the  tax,  but  at 
tiie  same  time,  for  the  convenience  of  railways,  it 
would  be  better  to  get  rid  of  a  system  of  exemp- 
tions and  obligations  ? — I  think  it  would  depend 
very  much  upon  the  in^vidual  nulway ;  in  some 
cases  it  might  work  hardly. 

2505.  In  some  oases  it  might  press  hardly,  be- 
cause they  would  have  to  put  their  hands  into 
their  pockets,  but  they  would  get  rid  of  the  incon- 
venience, would  they  not  ? — I  take  it  that  as  loDg 
as  the  tax  remans  the  companies  will  always  seek 
to  get  it  out  of  the  public  in  some  shape  or  another. 

2506.  The  agitation  to  get  rid  of  the  tax,  I 
believe,  has  come  solely  from  the  railway  com- 
panies ?• — I  think  not  solely.  The  cause  of  the 
agitation  was  the  Inland  Revenue  putting  an 
increased  charge  upon  the  companies.  If  matters 
had  remained  as  the^  were  beiore,  viz..  that  idl 
competitive  modes  of  locomotion  were  also  taxed, 
probably  the  companies  would  have  remained 
quiet;  but  it  was  the  fact  of  the  remission  of  the 
taxation  &om  all  other  modes  of  conveyance,  ac- 
companied by  the  raising  of  it  in  re8j>ect  to 
the  railway  companies,  which  led  to  the  Station. 

2507.  But  the  agitation  has  come  m>m  the 
oompanies,  has  it  not  ? — ^The  companies  comprise 
a  very  la^e  proportion  of  the  public  now. 

2^08.  The  public  as  represented  by  the  com- 
^nies  ? — Not  only  represented  b^  tiie  companies. 
There  was  a  very  strong  memorial  sent  to  Par- 
liament from  the  passengers  on  the  North  London 
line  on  this  subject,  simply  because  they  felt  that 
they  would  get  increased  facilities  in  the  event  of 
the  tax  being  removed. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Spinks. 

2509.  You  have  heard  Mr.  Farrer's  proposal  of 
putting  a  tax  of  3  per  cent,  upon  railway  pas- 
sengers receipts,  without  allowing  any  exemp- 
tions. Do  vou  prefer  that  scheme  to  the  phm 
which  Mr.  lUckman  has  given  to  us ;  viz.,  the 
plan  of  remitting  taxation  in  all  cases  on  fares 
under  Id.  &  mile? — I  should  very  strongly  prefer 
Mr.  Eickman's  plan. 

2510.  Would  not  Mr.  Farrer's  phin  be  an 
easier  plan  for  collecting  the  revenue  in  the  way 
of  accounts,  both  to  the  Government  and  to  the 
company  ? — It  would  be  an  easier  plan,  no  doubt, 
as  r^aids  the  collection ;  but  I  think  that  it 
woula  operate  very  prejudicially  to  the  com- 
panies. The  third-dase  traffic,  or  the  traffic  that 
IS  carried  at  fares  of  1  a  mile  or  under,  is  tbe 
traffic  which  has  the  greatest  tendency  to  grow. 
If,  there&re,  you  imposed  a  permanent  tax  of 


Mr.  Se^eant  Spinks — continued. 

that  kind  upon  all  traffic  receipts,  doing  away 
with  the  exemption  on  third-class  traffic,  it  would 
become  a  very  much  heavier  impost  in  the  course 
of  a  few  years  than  it  is  at  present.  The  traffic 
which  at  present  is  exempt  is  growing,  and  grow- 
ing fast. 

2511.  Still,  it  occurs  to  me  that  the  3  percent 
is  the  easier  mode  of  odlecting  the  tax,  is  it  not  ? 
— I  should  take  it  that  3  per  cent,  would  be  very 
much  too  high. 

2512.  But  putting  a  3  per  cent  tax  upon  all 
passenger  recdpts  would  be  a  very  easy  and 
siinple  mode  of  collecting  the  dutr,  would  it  not? 
— It  would  be  a  very  simple  mcde  of  collecting 
the  duty,  but  I  do  not  think  that  it  would  be  a 
palateable  one  at  all. 

2513.  It  would  not  at  all  interfere  with  any  of 
your  arrangements.  Ton  could  make  what  ar- 
rangements you  liked  about  fares,  and  about 
trains,  and  other  matters,  could  you  not?— It 
would  only  affect  my  arrangements  in  this  way : 
that  I  should  lose  the  inducement  to  give  facilities 
to  the  third-class  passengers  which  at  present 
operates  by  my  obtaining  an  exemptiim  from 
duty.  ■ 

2514.  There  is  no  particular  magic  in  the  figure 
3 ;  it  might  be  a  less  per-centage  than  three, 
might  it  not? — Certainly. 

2515.  Therefore  the  question  which  I  should 
have  asked  yon  is:  Do  you  not  see  advantages 
in  a  per-centage  system  instead  of  a  system  of 
taking  each  particular  ticket  and  calculating  the 
totals  out  ? — I  think  you  would  find  that  there 
would  be  very  great  objection  to  the  idea  of 
having  this  rate,  because  certainly  nulway  com- 
panies have  a  great  expectation  that  they  will 
be  relieved  to  some  extent  ptesentiy,  and  tnat  if 
the  circumstances  of  the  finances  would  admit 
tiiev  might  look  for  the  repeal  of  tiie  tax  alto- 
gether. But  if  this  becomes  a  chaise  of  a  certain 
per-centage,  it  would  assume  a  permanent  cha- 
racter, and  would  do  away  witii  a  great  deal  of 
their  expectation. 

2516.  Still  there  would  be  great  facilities  in 
reducing  it  from  3  per  cent  to  2  per  cent,  and 
from  2  per  cent  to  1  per  cent,  as  the  state  of 
the  revenue  admitted,  would  there  not  ? — I  am 
afraid  that  it  would  be  so  easy  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  collect  it  that  it  would  be  a  great  temp- 
tation to  continue  it. 

Mr.  Brace. 

2517.  I  understood  you  to  mean  in  answer  to 
my  honourable  friend,  the  Member  for  Oldham, 
that  under  your  present  system  you  have  certain 
inducements  to  develope  traffic  o£  a  low  class? — 
That  is  so. 

2518.  Those  inducements  would  be  entirely 
removed,  would  they  not,  by  a  fixed  per-centage 
being  tsJcen  over  ue  whole  of  your  traffic  ? — 
Clearly. 

2519.  I  suppose  that  it  would  be  idle  to  ask 
on  at  present  what  the  exact  result  would  be  ; 
>ut  I  mresume  that  the  tendency  would  be  for 

you  to  diminish  your  accommodation  for  low-class 
traffic  and  rather  to  increase  it  for  high-class 
traffice  as  far  as  you  can  ? — It  is  difficult  to  tell 
what  the  effect  would  be  at  |ffesent  I  have  not 
considered  that  question. 

2520.  But  the  tendency  would  rather  be  that 
wav,  would  it  not? — The  tendency  wonld  be 
rather  to  increase  than  otherwise. 


Mr.  ManuU 
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Mr.  Hbkbt  Oaklet,  called  in ;  and  Ezamined. 


Mr.  Oailey,  Chairman. 

TZZ  2521.  You  are  the  General  Manager  of  the 

187C  Northern  Railway  ?— I  am. 

2622.  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  necessary  for 
yon  to  describe  to  us  the  Great  Northern  lines 
except  so  &r  as  it  is  necessary  for  you  to  explain 
if  you  can  in  any  way,  how  tfiis  tax  interferes 
with  the  conduct  of  your  railway  and  with  the 
convenience  of  the  public? — First  of  all  I  had 
better  start  by  saying  that  we  practically  pay  the 
tax.  All  our  fares  are  under  our  mayimnm,  and 
in  tike  case  of  third-class  fares  we  charge  Id.  a, 
mile  only*  and  fulfil  all  the  restrictions  of  the  Act, 
except  that  of  stopping  at  every  station  in  the 
case  of  some  of  our  trains.  The  proportion  of 
third-class  trains  on  which  we  pay  duty  is  39  per 
cent,  of  the  whole,  and  we  pay  the  whole  of  ike 
duty  on  the  first  and  second  class  fares  also. 

2523.  Supposing  that  this  duty  were  remitted 
upon  the  iarcs  of  which  you  speak,  do  you 
believe  that  it  would  lead  to  any  sensible  reduc- 
laon? — In  the  case  of  all  railway  ccnnpanies, 
serving  large  districts,  and  especially  industrial 
districts  (such  as  Yorkshire,  Manchester,  the 
North  of  England  and  Scotland),  the  tendency 
is  and  has  been  of  late  years  always  in  the 
direction  of  a  reduction  of  fares.  When  the 
decision  was  given  by  the  judges  on  the  first 
occasion  my  Board  considered  the  subject,  and 
they  dealt  with  it  in  this  way:  They  said,  as  tiie 
Government  had  decided  that  the  third-class 
passenger  should  be  carried  at  1  a  mile,  and  he 
has  been  so  carried  in  the  best  way  we  could 
carry  him  for  a  greater  number  of  years,  we  will 
not  make  any  addition  to  those  fares  by  adding 
the  duty  until  the  question  has  been  tried  out. 
They  felt  sure  that  sooner  or  later  it  would  come 
before  Parliament,  and  so  far  as  they  could  they 
lent  their  aid  to  obtain  a  re-consideration  of  the 
question,  which  resulted  in  this  Committee  being 
appointed.  I  am  authorised  to  say  distinctly 
that  although  they  have  the  power  under  the 
Act  of  adding  the  duty  to  the  fare  they  are  in- 
disposed to  do  that  unless  they  are  compelled  to 
do  so  by  any  unsuccessful  pecuniary  result  of  the 
working  of  the  railway ;  but  that  they  would 
strongly  urge  upon  the  Committee  the  advisa- 
bility m  abolishing  the  tax  altogether.  History 
tells  us,  "Hansard"  tells  us,  that  it  was  imposed 
in  order  to  put  us  on  a  level  with  stage 
coaches,  which  were  then  the  principal  means  of 
convevance;  and  as  the  tax  up(m  them  was 
abolished  as  soon  as  the  fiscal  arrangements  of 
the  country  permitted  it,  we  ask  that  in  justice 
to  us  it  should  be  wholly  abolished;  if  the 
time  for  its  total  abolition  has  not  arrived 
our  strongest  and  most  urgent  plea  would  be 
to  have  it  allowed  in  all  cases  on  the  third-class 
fares.  I  may  say  briefly  that  the  system  which 
was  altered  two  ^ears  ago  was  in  operation  when 
we  came  into  existence  as  anulway,  and  we  were 
very  much  surprised  to  find  that  any  question 
arose  upon  it. 

2524.  You  intimate,  then,  the  possibility,  if 
the  law  is  carried  out,  that  you  will  nave  recourse 
to  your  power  of  putting  something  on  to  the 
fare  ? — We  may  be  obliged  to  do  that  if  the  con- 
cerns of  our  railway  are  not  prosperous,  and 
within  the  last  two  years  the  ratio  of  the  profit 
has  been  descending.  The  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  paseengers  and  Ibe  increased  cost  of  work- 
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ing  them  has  reduced  the  net  profit,  and  so  far  as 
we  can  at  present  see  there  is  a  tendeucnr  to  still 
further  r(»nction;  it  may  become,  therefore, 
absolutely  necessary  for  us  to  restore  our  fares 
to  the  maximum  which  they  are  not  at  now,  and 
to  add  the  duty. 

2525.  Supposing  that  the  law  remiuns  as  it  is, 
the  public  are  the  gainers  now  by  your  system, 
are  they  not? — Yes,  because  we  nave  not  added 
the  duty. 

2526.  If  the  law  is  pushed  to  its  full  extent, 
you  would  have  to  raise  your  fares,  would  yoa 
not  ? — We  may  have  to  do  so. 

2527.  In  tliat  case  the  public  would  sufier, 
would  they  not? — ^The  public  would  su£fer  directiy 
by  the  payment  of  the  tax. 

2528.  Therefore,  although  it  would  come  oat 
of  your  pocket  in  the  first  instance,  you  would 
take  it  out  of  the  pockets  of  your  customers  if 
you  could  ? — It  is  unavoidably  so,  because  we  are 
a  commercial  undertaking,  alfliou^h  we  are,  to 
a  very  large  extent,  also  public  bodies  serving  tlie 
public ;  but  there  is  a  body  of  shareholders 
to  provide  for,  and  so  long  as  we  do  not  make 
inordinate  profits,  I  think  we  are  hound,  in 
reasonable  consideration  for  them,  to  do  our  best 
to  take  care  that  they  shall  get  a  fair  return  for 
their  money.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  diis 
tax  is  not  5  per  cent. ;  it  is  5  per  cent,  npon  the 
gross  receipts.  Our  working  expenses  are  about 
55  per  cent,  and  therefore  it  amounts  to  11  per 
cent,  or  more  than  2  f.  in  the  pound  on  the  divi- 
uble  income  of  the  company. 

2529.  Besides  the  direct  advantage  which  yoa 
say  that  the  repeal  of  this  tax  would  have  upon 
the  passengers,  are  there  indirect  advanti^ges 
which  ^ou  can  suggest? — Yes;  as  it  at  present 
works,  it  imposes  upon  us  very  serious  disabilities 
in  the  conduct  of  our  business  on  the  railway. 
To  ensure  exemption,  we  are  obliged  to  stop  at 
every  station.  Until  the  law  was  declared  u  it 
now  stands,  we  did  not  do  that,  but  we  sepa- 
rated the  trains  into  three  complete  series:  one, 
the  Metropolitan  Railway,  going,  say,  eight  miles 
from  London,  stopping  at  every  station;  secondly, 
passengers  going  more  than  eight  miles,  who  were 
allowed  to  run  uie  first  eight  miles  quickly,  and 
then  stop  at  the  stations  beyond  ;  and,  thirdly, 
express  trains.  The  consequence  of  tiie  judg- 
ment in  the  courts  has  been  that  we  have  been, 
in  many  cases,  obliged  to  stop  the  medium  fast 
trains  at  every  station  in  oraer  to  secure  the 
exemption  from  the  tax  on  the  whole  of  tfae 
third-class  fares  by  that  train.  As  we  did  not 
add  the  duty  to  the  fares,  we  were  bound,  for 
the  protection  of  the  company,  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  duty  as  much  as  we  possibly  could, 
and  that  is  the  way  in  which  we  had  to  do  it 
The  conseouence  is,  that  the  passengers  nortii  of 
this  limited  district  of  London  are  materially  in- 
convenienced. They  are  froib  10  to  20  minutes 
longer  on  the  road,  and  everybody  knows  the 
irksomeness  of  being  obliged  to  stop  at  14  or  15 
stations  before  they  can  get  home. 

2530.  I  believe  that  it  is  a  maxim  with  traffic 
maiu^ers,  is  it  not,  that  the  less  slow  the  trains, 
the  better  for  the  convenience  of  the  traffic  ?— 
The  income  of  a  railway  is  derived  from  the 
passage  of  traffic  upon  it,  and  the  quicker  you 
can  get  the  touns  off  tiie  road,  the  greater 
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capacity  you  have  for  carrying;  therefore  the 
object  always  is  to  get  the  tiains  ae  quickly  as 
possible  to  their  journey's  end,  consistently  with 
safety  and  other  considerations. 

2531.  I  do  not  ask  you  to  put  it  as  a  threat, 
but  is  it  posmble  that,  if  this  tax  were  continued, 
yon  might  withdraw  some  of  the  accommodation 
vhich  you  now  give  to  the  third-class  travelling 
public?— I  confess  that  I  have  never  thought  of 
it  in  thai  direction.  One's  instincts  always  go  in 
the  direction  of  providing  improved  accommoda- 
tion, because  we  think  that  tnat  will  pay  best  in 
the  end ;  and,  therefore,  I  would  rather  not  say 
anything  about  withdrawing,  but  I  would  say 
that  they  would  probably  get  more  accommoda- 
tion if  the  tax  was  reduced. 

2532.  But  it  is  possible? — It  is  posuble. 

2533.  What  do  you  pay  in  the  shape  of  pas- 
senger duty  ? — We  paid  on  the  first  and  second 
class,  25,331/.,  and  on  the  third-class  passengers, 
39  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  11,507/.,  and  that 
11,507  L  is  practically  the  extra  pull  that  comes 
out  of  our  pockets  m  consequence  of  the  judg- 
ment. 

2534.  You  have  had  experience  on  your  own 
line  of  the  working  of  workmen's  trains,  have 
you  not  ? — We  are  under  no  Parliamentary  ob- 
ligation to  run  them  at  all ;  but  my  directors 
thought  that,  as  Parliament  had  imposed  that 
obligation  upon  other  lines,  it  was  part  of  a 
pubEc  dut}%  and  therefore  they  ordered  them  to 
be  run.  We  run  two  every  morning,  and  we 
submit  the  passengers  to  no  restriction  at  all ; 
they  take  a  return  ticket  in  the  ordinary  way, 
varying  from  %d.  to  4</.,  according  to  the  d^ 
tance  which  they  are  carried,  and  we  carry  about 
600  or  700  men  every  morning ;  two  trains  full. 

2535.  Do  you  get  exemption  for  th«n? — Yea, 
we  get  exemption  for  them. 

2536.  Do  the  trains  stop  at  every  station  ? — , 
They  stop  at  every  station. 

2537.  Is  that  stopping  at  every  station  con- 
venient to  the  passengers  or  not  ? — It  is  an  in- 
convenience to  those  who  live  at  the  farther  dis- 
tance from  town,  but  there  are  not  on  our  line  so 
many  that  they  can  fill  a  train  at  any  one  sta- 
tion. There  are  two  trains ;  one  runs  five  miles 
and  the  other  runs  eight  miles. 

2538.  What  are  the  {daces  to  and  from  which 
&ey  run? — Wood  Green  is  one,  and  Bamet  is 
the  other,  and  they  go  into  the  City  and  back 
again;  the  workmen  are  allowed  to  return  at 
any  time  after  12  o'clock. 

2539.  Do  you  concur  generally  in  the  evidence 
which  Mr.  Forbes  and  Mr.  Parkes  have  given 
as  to  this  tax  ? — Certainly ;  I  have  a  very  strong 
opinion  indeed  that,  as  a  matter  of  justice,  the 
tax  ought  to  be  abolished  altogether.  If  your 
sense  of  justice  is  governed  by  fiscal  reasons,  and 
you  cannot  give  us  the  whole,  then  let  the  duty 
on  the  third-class  passengers  be  abolished  with 
the  exemptions,  because  it  is  not  only  a  question 
of  money,  but  it  is  a  question  of  the  incon- 
venience that  it  entails  upon  the  companies  and 
upon  the  public,  and,  I  believe,  is  a  serious  loss 
to  the  property  adjoining  railways. 

2540.  In  what  sense  do  you  mean  that? — I 
mean  in  this  way :  we  should  decline  now  to  open 
another  metropolitan  station  near  London,  oe- 
cause  if  we  did  we  should  have  to  stop  every 
train  at  that  station.  The  consequence  is,  that 
land  near  there  cannot  come  in  for  building,  and 
the  people  who  would  go  out  of  town  are,  in  con- 
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sequence,  restricted  in  tiieir  chtnce.  No  man 
would  go  out  of  town  and  live  two  or  three  miles 
from  a  station ;  but  if  he  can  get  a  station  within 
a  mile  of  him  he  will  go,  and  therefore,  by  this 
difficulty,  we  are  practiadly  preventing  a  de- 
velopment of  the  suburbui  districte;  I  have  no 
doubt  whatever  about  that. 

2541.  Do  you  know  whether  that  applies  to 
other  railways  in  the  vicinity  of  London  besides 
vour  own  ? — I  have  no  doubt  that  it  does  apply, 
but  I  cannot  speak  from  my  own  personal  know- 
ledge of  any  difficulty  which  has  arisen.  I  ttiinlr 
that  Mr.  Parkes  said,  as  representing  the  Great 
Eastern  'Company,  that  he  should  have  great 
difficulty  in  concurring  iu  the  opening  of  another 
station. 

2542.  Have  you  turned  your  attention  to  any 
substitute  for  tiiis  tax,  in  case  it  cannot  be  re- 

Eealed?— I  cannot  say  that  I  have.  I  have 
eard  the  suggestion  made  in  this  room  of  a  duty 
of  3  per  cent. ;  but  that,  so  far  as  we  are  con- 
cerned, would  be  in  fact  no  relief  at  all,  because 
the  duty  which  we  pay  in  the  divisions  I  have 
stated  represents  about  3  per  cent,  upon  the 
total.  I  would  suggest,  for  the  consideration  of 
the  Committee,  whether  the  duty  on  the  third- 
class  passengers  should  not  be  abolished  alto- 
gether, and  3  per  cent,  taken  on  the  remainder ; 
and  I  think  that  there  is  equitv  in  that  view, 
because  the  Le^slatare  has  laid  down  that  there 
should  be  a  mimmum  fare  of  1  d  a  mile,  and  that 
if  we  carry  at  that  rate,  then  we  ahidl  be  free 
from  taxation.  It  is  not  unreasonable,  therefore, 
to  relieve  us  from  that,  and  charge  any  duty  that 
may  be  indispensable  on  all  &res  above  1  d.  per 
mile. 

2543.  Do  you  mean  that  there  should  be  a 
peiH»ntage  charged  upon  the  first  and  second 
class? — Yes. 

2544.  The  third  class  is  the  most  paying  traffic 
that  the 'railways  have,  is  it  not? — No,  it  is  not 
the  most  paying,  with  reference  to  the  rec^pt, 
because  the  fares  are  low,  and  therefore  the  pro- 
portion of  profit  on  the  total  money  is  not  so 
great  as  on  the  first  and  second  class. 

2545.  Taking  into  account  tiie  'conveniences 
and  accommodation  which  you  have  to  give  to 
first  and  second  class  passengers,  as  compared 
with  the  third  class  passengers,  do  you  not  carry 
third-class  passengers  cheaper  than  you  do  first 
and  second  class  passengers  ? — Not  much ;  there 
is  only  the  difference  between  the  stuffing  and 
cushioning  of  the  carriages. 

2546.  The  first-class  luggage,  the  first-class 
waiting-rooms,  and  first-class  attendance  are  all 
of  a  superior  and  more  expensive  character  than 
you  give  the  third-class  passengers,  are  they  not? 
— Yes ;  but  the  number  is  very  small.  The  first- 
class  passengers  are  only  about  7*10  per  cent,  of 
the  whole ;  uie  second-class  passengers  are  about 
16*52  per  cent,  of  the  whole;  and  the  third-class 
mssengers  are  76*38  per  cent,  of  the  whole. 
The  money  varies  in  this  way:  the  first-dass 
receipts  are  21  percent  of  the  gross  receipts; 
the  second-class  receipts  are  18  per  cent,  of  the 
gross  receipts;  and  tne  third-class  receipts  are 
55  per  cent,  of  the  gross  receipts.  The  season 
tickets,  which  are  4'53  per  cent,  of  the  ^ross 
receipts,  are  omitted.  For  75  per  cent,  ot  the 
whole  number  of  passengers,  we  only  get  55  per 
cent,  of  tiie  gross  receipts;  whereas  for  7  per 
cent,  of  the  passengers  we  get  21  per  cent,  of  the 
gross  receipto. 

t3  2547.  Can 
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Mr.  Samuda, 

2647.  Can  yon  tell  me  the  number  of  carriages 
which  you  move  in  the  course  of  the  year  to 
carry  those  people  in  ? — We  have  204  first-class 
carnages  ana  23  saloons,  making  altogether  227 ; 
and  we  have  221  second-class  carriages,  and  594 
third-class  carriages.  Then  there  are  262  com* 
pontes  and  coupe^,  which  always  contain  a  first- 
elass  compartment,  and  probably  two  second,  or 
two  third-class  compartments. 

Chairman. 

2548.  What  proportion  do  the  net  receipts  bear 
to  the  gross  receipts  ? — I  cannot  tell  that. 

Mr.  Samuda. 

2549.  What  did  the  gross  receipts  from  third- 
class  passengers  come  to? — £.590,000. 

2550.  What  were  the  gross  receipts  from  se- 
oond-classpaaeengers  ? — £.  201,000. 

2551.  What  were  the  first-dass  gross  receipts? 
—£.231,000. 

Mr.  Arthur  Peel. 

2552.  Did  you  say  that  the  third-class  pas- 
sengers were  not  your  most  profitable  clase  of 
passengers  ? — They  bring  the  greatest  amount  of 
profit,  but  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  pas- 
sengers the  ratio  of  profit  is  less. 

Chairman. 

2553.  But  taking  them  as  a  whole  they  bring 
you  most  money,  do  the^  not? — The  gross 
amount  of  money  of  course  is  larger,  because  they 
are  10  times  as  many  as  the  first-class  passengers, 
and  nearly  five  times  as  many  as  the  second-class 
passengers.  ' 

Mr.  Samuda. 

2554.  We  might  gather  from  your  figures  that 
eadi  carriage  in  the  course  of  the  year  yields  you 
1,000 1,  ? — The  carriage  is  a  veiy  ranall  part  of  it ; 
the  haulage  is  the  most  important  pdrt  of  the 
question.  It  is  the  number  of  times  that  the 
carriage  is  hauled  up  and  down  the  line;  the 
maintenance  of  the  carriage  is  a  very  small  part 
cKf  our  working  esqpenaes. 

2555.  Buf  you  have  no  more  carriages  for 
every  1,000/.  which  yoii  earn  for  third-class  pas- 
sengers than  for  first-class  paseengera? — Quite 
so ;  because,  first  of  all,  the  first-class  carriages 
ourry  24  people,  and  the  second-class  carriages 
will  hold  50 ;  but  then  you  have  got  tihoee  50  to 
haul. 

2556.  Your  carriages  will  wei^  about  the 
same  in  each  case,  people  and  all,  will  they  not  ? 
— No,  certainly  not ;  one  carries  24  passengers 
and  the  other  carries  50.  There  is  not  much 
difiference  in  the  actual  weight  (si  the  vehidcj 
although  the  first-dass  carriages  are  heavier,  no 
doubt. 

2557.  Supposing  that  you  take  the  same  num- 
ber of  carriages  in  each  train,  which  is  practically 
what  you  do,  I  suppose,  in  proportion  to  the 
people  yon  carry,  then  eaeh  carnage  earns  the 
aame  sum  ctf  money  at  the  end  of  the  year  ? — 
Yes ;  but  that  is  only  part  <^  the  expense ;  the 
carriage  and  waggon  repurs,  which  are  all  that 
would  be  affected  by  it,  is  2  d.  per  train  mile,  and 
the  gross  expenses  are  2«.  9d,  per  train  mile. 

Mr.  Arthur  P^l 

2558.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the  only 
thing  that  would  drive  you  to  saddle  the  public 
with  the  passenger  duty  wonld  be,  aa  yon  styled 
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it,  the  unsuccessful  pecuniary  result  of  the  work- 
ing of  the  railway  ? — Yes. 

2559.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  fijr  several 
years  past  there  had  been  a  descending  ratio  of 
profiti— Yes. 

2660.  How  have  you  exerdsed  such  great  self- 
control  that  you  have  not  saddled  the  public  with 
it  ? — Probably  it  is  an  act  of  self-abne^tion ; 
but  the  directors  determined  not  to  do  it  until 
they  had  had  an  opportunity  of  brin^g  it  before 
vou.  There  is  still  some  public  spint  on  ndlway 
boards. 

2561.  That  would  apply  whether  the  tax  was 
repealed  or  not? — No,  because  if  the  tax  was 
repealed  we  should  not  have  to  it.  It  would 
nt»t  make  such  a  very  great  difference,  but  it 
would  be  one  of  the  elements  in  whidi  we  should 
most  certainly  economise. 

2562.  I  understood  you  to  sav  that  you  were 
not  under  any  Parliamentary  obligation  to  carry- 
working  men  as  passengers  ?— That  is  so. 

256.1.  Are  you  singular  in  that  ? — Some  of  the 
railway  companies  in  London  have  obligations  to 
carry  them;  the  South  Eastern  and  1  bdieve 
the  Metropolitan  C<Hnpanie8. 

2664.  Independently  of  the  Cheap  Trains  Act? 
— Yes  ;  independently  of  the  Cheaps  Trains  Act. 

2565.  Are  those  private  Acts  ? — Yes. 

2566.  Then  if  this  Act  was  abolished,  do 
contemplate  that  those  Parliamentan^  obligations 
to  carry  third-class  passengers  should  continue  1 
— In  our  case  it  is  done  without  any  obligations, 
and  I  know  no  reason  why  we  should  alter  it.  I 
think,  if  you  will  allow  me  to  make  a  suggestion, 
that  we  look  at  this  really  with  a  view  of  trying 
to  do  the  best,  both  for  the  public  and  ourselves; 
because  though  for  the  moment  it  may  cost  ns  a 
little  more  to  do  this  or  that,  we  think,  in  the  end, 
it  pays  the  best. 

2567.  I  thought  that  there  was  a  Parlii^ 
mentary  obligation,  independently  of  the  com- 
pensation to  the  companies? — Yes,  there  is  a 
Pariiamentary  oblinition. 

2568.  Tou  stat^  that  you  deal  very  lai^ely 
with  working  men's  trains,  or  with  third-dass 
trains,  on  your  rulway,  and  you  stated  that  you 
had  diflficnity  in  developing  the  suburban  reri- 
dences,  from  the  fact  that  you  would  have  to  stt^ 
at  every  station  under  Partiam^tary  obli^tions? 
— Yes,  I  say  that  the  difficulty  woiud  exist  when 
we  are  asked  to  provide  another  station,  as  we 
are  frequently  asKed  to  do.  We  say:  Why 
should  you  introduce  another  stoppage  into  the 
suburban  trains,  which  are  already  slow. 

2569.  That  is  to  say,  that  you  would  have  to 
stop  to  earn  the  exemption  P—OTes. 

2570.  What  secunty  would  those  working 
men  have  that  you  would  stop,  supporing  tiut 
you  were  released  from  any  kind  of  obligation ; 
do  you  think  that  it  would  be  your  interest  to 
stop  at  those  stations,  independently  of  any  kind 
of  Parliamentary  restriction  ? — Yes ;  we  should 
then  divide  the  working  of  thetrain8,so  that  every 
train  should  not  stop  at  every  station,  but  that 
every  station  would  be  well  provided  for  by 
alternate  trains.  We  could  then  run  many  more 
trains,  be(»tuee  they  would  not  occupy  the  road 
for  so  long  a  time. 

2571.  You  adopted,  I  tlunk,  the  prindple  of 
exempting  third-class  passengers,  but  I  do  not 
think  you  stated  what  would  be  the  prindple  of 
your  exemption ;  on  what  ground  would  you  ex- 
empt those  passengen  ?— Adopting  and  ralfiUing 
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Mr.  Arthur  iW— continued. 

Ae  original  lequirements  of  Parliament,  whidi  said 
that  there  ehoald  be  a  means  of  traveUin^  at  the 
rate  of  1  d.  per  mile  over  oar  railway,  and  that  if 
we  did  that  we  should  be  released  from  the  1  d. 
ft  mile.  I  say,  keep  that  on ;  insist  tiiat  we  shall 
oharee  Id,  per  mile,  and  then  abandon  the  duty, 
wheuker  we  stop  at  every  station  or  not. 

Sfi72.-  Woula  not  your  own  interest  induce  you 
to  stop  at  every  station  where  you  chained  1  d. 
per  mile  ? — Not  invariably,  because  it  is  not  in- 
despensable  to  stop  every  train  at  every  station ; 
there  are  many  cases,  especially  in  sparse  districts 
in  Lincolnshire,  where  a  train  will  earn,  say,  3  s. 
Of  that  3  s.,  three-fourths  would  be  third-class  pas- 
sengers. Unless  we  stopped  that  train  at  every 
station  yon  see  what  a  very  heavy  proportion  of 
doty  we  should  have  to  pay  upon  the  third-class 
passengers ;  and  if  you  deduct  from  that  2  <.  6d. 
for  working,  yon  would  see  that  the  tax  falls  veiy 
heavily  on  die  remuning  Gd.,  which  was  the  only 
{oofit  that  we  couM  get  out  of  it. 

Mr.  Kna^^uRSt^etsetu 

2573.  There  are  a  very  great  number  of  rail- 
way shareholders,  are  uiere  not  ? — We  have,  I 
think,  1 1,000,  and  I  do  not  know  how  many  more 
there  are  besides;  there  must  be  many  thousands 
in  the  country. 

2574.  This  tax,  I  suppose,  goes  in  diminution 
of  l^e  sum  which  would  oe  applicable  to  paying 
those  shareholders  dividends?— Certainly. 

2575.  If  the  railway  companies,  so  to  speak, 
actually  pay  this  tax,  as  has  been  alleged,  is  it 
not  furer  to  say  not  that  this  tax  is  paid  Iby  great 
companies  and  great  corporations,  as  it  is  the 
fashion  to  say,  but  that  it  is,  in  fact,  paid  by  a 
limited,  but  still  a  very  large  portion  of  the 
public  ? — Of  course  it  must  be  ;  the  money  comes 
Dadk  to  them ;  we  cannot  keep  it. 

Mr.  Ashley, 

2576.  Taking  the  fiscal  question,  it  seems  to 

me,  from  the  figures  which  you  have  g^ven  us, 
tliat  the  receipts  of  the  Government  from  your 
railway  would  be  reduced  by  just  one-half,  calcu- 
lating it  at  5  per  cent.  ? — The  tax  would  remain 
the  same ;  we  pay  25,000  /.  on  the  first  and  second 
class,  and  11,500  L  on  the  titird  class;  and  if  you 
abolished  the  third  class  the  25,000/.  wonld 
remain. 

2577.  Then  it  would  only  reduce  it  by  one- 
third  ?— By  one-third. 

Mr.  Leiffhton, 

2578.  I  should  like  you  to  state  your  reasons 
why  you  think  that  third-class  passengers  should 
be  exempt  from  taxation  ? — Simply  because  Par- 
liament nas  thought  that  the  poorer  classes  of 
travellers  who  cannot  afford  to  pay  more  than 
1  d.  per  mile  should  be  exempt^  that  there  should 
be  no  additional  charge  made  upon  them,  and 
tiiat  evervbodv  if  he  ohose,  whether  peer  or 
peasant,  ahould  be  able  to  tr«Tel  at  1  i.  a  mile. 

3679.  You  put  it  upon  the  principle  that  Par* 
liament  has  done  this  and  has  done  that,  and 
tiierefore  that  it  should  continue  ?— Yes,  tiwt  is 
within  the  lines  of  previous  l^islatioo. 

2580.  The  circumstances  of  tiiose  working 
persons  have  greatly  changed,  luve  they  not, 
within  the  Ust  30  years  ?— Yes. 

2581.  Have  not  their  wages  increased  50  per 
cent.?— Yes. 

2582.  And  the  railwsy  fiures  have  been  lowered 
0.91. 
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2583.  Therefore  they  are  very  mnch  better  off 
with  regard  to  locomotion  than  iiiej  were  30 
years  ago? — No  doubt;  but  of  course  the  necee- 
uty  for  locomotion  is  infinitely  greater  than  it 
was  25  or  30  years  ago. 

2584.  Surrounding  circumstances  having 
<^^"^g^>  you  still  think  that  the  Parliamentary 
precedent  should  continue  ? — That  is  rather  more 
a  question  for  a  statesman  than  for  me ;  but  if 
Parliament  were  to  say, "  It  is  no  longer  for  us  to 
protect  the  working  man;  the  fnvfits  tiiat  tiie 
railways  can  make  will  ensure  their  carrying  this 
man  at  1  d.  or  d.,  and  therefore  we  wm  say 
nothing  about  it ; "  then  you  would  leave  us  at 
liberty  to  add  the  tax  if  we  like. 

2585.  Do  you  think  that  the  working  man 
still  requires  the  protection  of  Parliament  ? — No, 
I  think  that  he  is  well  able  to  take  care  of  him- 
self. 

2586.  With  regard  to  the  income  tax,  if  the 
company  pays  it,  it  is  an  income  tax.  is  it  not^ 
upon  the  company  ? — Yes,  it  is  an  income  tax 
upon  the  company,  but  of  course  it  is  deducted 
from  tiieir  private  dividends  in  aome  shape  or 
other. 

2587.  But  if  the  passenger  pays  it,  it  becomes 
a  tax  upon  locomotion  ?— Certainly,  or  to  put  it 
in  ano^er  form,  anything  that  reduces  the  ciq>fr> 
city  of  the  oompuiy  to  decrease  its  fares,  or  to 
increase  its  accommodation,  is  therefore  a  tax 
upon  locomotion. 

2588.  It  is  not  a  tax  upon  locomotion  in  tiie 
same  direct  way,  when  the  company  pay  it? — 
Ko. 

Earl  Percy. 

2589.  Right  honourable  friend,  the  Member 
for  Sandwich,  I  think  asked  you  whether  this 
tax  did  not  go  to  dimimsh  the  profits  of  the 
shareholders;  in  what  way  does  it  do  that? — 
Because  it  reduces  the  net  sum  that  we  have 
divisible  amongst  them.  Supposing  that  we  have 
earned  100,000  and  that  we  have  to  pay 
5,000  I.  of  it  to  the  Government  for  permission 
to  carry  on  our  work,  only  95,000  /.  goes  to  the 
proprietors. 

2590.  Then  if  this  tax  was  remitted  yon  would 
not  lower  your  present  fiires,  but  yon  wonld  put 
the  money  which  you  now  pay  in  Uie  form  of  tax 
into  the  pockets  of  the  shareholders  ? — Yes,  be- 
cause, strictly,  we  ought  to  have  done  it  before, 
and  but  for  our  reliance  on  your  sense  of  justice, 
we  should  have  done  it.  We  have  borne  the 
burden,  but  because  we  have  borne  the  burden 
you  must  not  say  that,  therefore,  the  public  are 
not  going  to  get  anytl^ng  out  of  us ;  they  have 
got  it. 

2591.  Therefore  you  do  not  support  what  we 
have  been  told  by  other  witnesses,  viz.,  that  if 
tliis  tax  was  removed  it  wonld  cheapen  the 
fares  ?— If  they  had  added  the  tax  it  would  be 
incumbent  upon  them  to  take  it  off,  because  it 
is  added  only  on  the  ground  of  the  imposition 
by  Parliament,  but  we  have  denied  ourselves 
the  pleasure     ad^njg  it. 

Sir  Hareevrt  John^one, 

2592.  I  suppose  that  as  a  matter  of  equity 
you  do  not  see  why  tiie  railway  proprietOTS 
should  pay  a  larger  income  tax  than  the  Chartered 
Gas  Company  or  the  Chelsea  Waterworks  Com- 
psny  ?— No,  1  really  do  not;  but  I  should  like  to 
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Sir  Harcnurt  Johnstone — continued. 

be  treated  on  the  same  footing  as  gaa  companies 
are  treated ;  they  are  infinitely  more  monopolists 
than  railway  companies  are,  because  ^on  get  a 
gas  pipe  into  a  man's  house,  and  that  is  the  only 
gas  that  he  can  use,  vhereas  a  man  can  travel 
by  boat  or  omnibus,  or  railway,  whichever  he 
likes. 

2593.  And  yet  the  gas  shareholder  has  the  in- 
vidious distinction  of  having  to  pa^  only  Zd, 
income  tax,  whereas  a  railway  proprietor  has  to 
pay  2  s.  3rf.  ? — Yes.  I  hope  that  the  evi- 
dence will  disabuse  the  public  mind  as  to  our 
position,  and  as  to  the  injustice  tliat  we  have 
been  suffering  under. 

2694.  I  conclude  tiiat  if  a  statute  is  obtained 
on  the  consideration  of  railways  being  a  mono- 
poly, it  is  the  duty  of  Parliament  to  confirm  that 
monopoly  and  make  it  absolute  ?  —  I  do  not 
know  how  they  could  make  that  monopoly  ab- 
solute. 

259d.  Could  &ey  not  do  so  by  not  allowing 
competition  ? — I  do  not  think  liiat  a  suggestion 
of  that  Bort  would  go  down  at  all,  that  our  mono- 
poly should  be  confirmed. 

2596.  To  make  it  really  equitable  as  between 
the  parlies,  either  the  gas  companies  and  the 
water  companies  ought  to  pay  an  additional  in- 
come tax,  or  the  railway  companies  ought  to  be 
confirmed  in  their  monopoly,  ought  they  not  ? — 
I  think  that  railway  companies  confer  so  enoiv 
mous  a  benefit  upon  the  kingdom,  far  beyond 
any  benefit  which  the  proprietors  themselves 
have  got,  that  the  Government  instead  of  taxing 
them  should  afford  th^  every  facilily  to  increase 
the  accommodation  to  the  public,  and  to  reduce 
their  charges. 

2597.  UL  fact  this  tax  is  a  relic  of  the  old- 
fashioned  and  barbarous  system  of  prohibitive 
duties  upon  tiie  public  convenience  n-om  which 
other  companies  are  exempt,  and  which  is  only 
kept  on  because  it  is  very  convenient  to  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  ? — It  is  so  easily 
collected  that  it  is  a  very  great  temptation  for 
any  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  keep  it  on. 

2598.  Do  you  think  that  it  is  in  principle  quite 
indefennble  ? — think  so ;  we  have  a  very  high 
authority,  indeed,  on  that  subject  in  the  old 
Debates.  It  was  admitted  when  it  was  proposed 
to  he  an  indefensible  tax,  a  tax  on  locomotion ; 
but  it  was  proposed  first  of  ^1  to  put  rulways  on 
an  equality  with  the  then  existing  carriers,  and 
also  for  fiscal  reasons. 

2599.  Now  it  is  alleged  that  it  is  really  a  tax 
upon  a  monopoly ;  do  you  concur  in  that  view  ? 
— I  think  that  that  is  a  common  way  of  de- 
scribing a  railway ;  but  it  is  quite  imjustifiable. 
It  is  a  monopoly  in  one  sense ;  that  nobody  can 
run  on  the  road  whidi  we  have  constructed  but 
ourselves;  but  it  is  limited  in  this  way,  that 
we  are  bound  by  Act  of  Parliament  not  to 
charge  more  than  a  certain  amount ;  we  are 
bound  to  do  certain  things  in  the  way  of  running 
touns  for  the  acc(Hnmodation  of  the  poorer  classes, 
and  then  we  are  taxed  for  doing  it. 

2600.  I  suppose  that  nobody  else's  gas  and 
nobody  else's  water  can  run  in  your  gas  and 
water  pipes  ? — No. 

Mr.  Bruce, 

2601.  You  say  that  nobody  can  run  upon  the 
line  wluch  you  have  constructed  except  youp- 
selveB ;  ii  is  not  a  very  common  practice  now  for 
Parliament  to  give  (me  nulway  company  mnniog 


Mr.  Bruce — continued. 

powers  and  another  ? — Quite  so ;  but  I  am  speak- 
ra^  of  railways  in  their  corporate  sense,  aad  not 
as  mdividual  undertakings. 

2602.  Parliament  has  removed  even  that 
monopoly,  if  it  ever  were  one  ? — Yes,  it  ia  the 
common  law  that  anybody  can  run  over  a  nulway 
upon  payment  of  tolls,  but  they  practically  can- 
not do  so,  because  of  the  danger  ana  inccmvenienee 
attending  it. 

2603.  It  is  a  very  common  practice,  is  it  not, 
for  railway  companies  to  obtain  powers  to  run 
over  other  lines  on  payment  of  certain  modified 
tolls  ? — It  is  the  daily  practice. 

2604.  Before  the  late  judgment  in  the  North 
London  case,  tiie  majority  of  your  third-class 
tra£Sc  was  held  to  be  exempt,  was  it  not  ? — All 
the  third-class  traffic  was  exempt,  whether  carried 
in  express  trains  or  not. 

2605.  So  that  the  suggestion  which  was  made 
by  Mr.  Rickman  here  tbat  the  third  class  under 
Id,  mile,  or  any  fare  not  above  1  a  mile, 
should  be  exempt  from  duty,  whether  the  trains 
stopped  or  not,  would  in  fact,  be  reverting  pretty 
much  to  the  state  of  affairs  which  existed  before 
that  judgment  was  riven? — Yes,  it  would  be  re- 
moving what  we  t£ink  the  additional  injustice 
imposed  upon  us  by  that  judgment. 

2606.  When  you  made  your  railway  and  or- 
ganised your  present  system  of  traffic,  you  were 
living  under  that  regime,  were  you  not  ? — Yes. 

2607.  And  you  expected,  and  had  reason  to 
expect,  that  that  state  of  things  would  continue? 
— We  had  no  reason  to  doubt  its  continuance. 

2608.  And  that  was  one  of  the  elements  that 
entered  Into  your  calculations  in  making  your 
line  and  in  organising  your  service,  was  it  not? 
-^Certainly,  in  organising  the  service  ;  I  cannot 
go  so  far  back  as  the  making  of  the  line. 

'  2609.  So  that,  so  far  as  tnat  proposal  goes,  it 
would  be  merely  placing  yoa  in  the  position  in 
which  you  were  when  you  constructed  yt)nr  line, 
and  in  which  you  had  reason  to  think  you  would 
be  continued  ? — Yes,  and  in  which  we  had  lived 
up  to  1874. 

2610.  There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  discussioii 
as  to  whether  this  is  a  tax  upon  locomotion  or 

not;  it  is, perhaps,  more  an  interesting  question 
of  speculation  than  of  practical  importance ;  but 
if  the  tax  is  paid  by  the  shareholders  it  deprives 
them  to  that  extent  of  the  funds  which  they 
might  otherwise  have  to  carry  out  their  under- 
taking, does  it  not  ? — No  doubt. 

2611.  And  it  places  them,  does  it  not,  in  a 
worse  position  for  affording  all  the  accommoda- 
tion to  the  public  which  they  might  wish  to 
afford? — That  is  the  view  that  I  have  expressed 
to  the  honourable  Member  for  Shropshire,  that 
when  you  deduct  it  from  the  shareholders  you 
practically,  to  that  extent,  cripple  the  company's 
powers  either  of  reducing  the  fares,  or  of  im- 
proving the  accommodation. 

2612.  And  independently  of  that,  the  removal 
of  the  tax  would  give  you  distinct  and  immediate 
facilities  for  improving  your  service? — No  doubt 
it  would  leave  us  untrammelled  in  our  working, 
and  it  would  add  very  much  to  the  convenience 
of  the  public 

Mr.  Seijeant  Spinks. 

2613.  We  have  had  some  evidence  from  tiie 
War  Office  respecting  the  conveyance  of  troops ; 
have  yon  read  the  evidence  that  has  been  given 
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Mr.  Serjeant  Spinks — continued. 

upon  that  point? — I  was  here,  and  I  heard  Mr. 
Haliburton  ffive  it. 

2614.  I  do  not  want  to  take  you  all  through 
that  evidence,  but  supposing  that  the  railway 
passenger  duty  were  reduc^,  or  considerably 
modified,  would  you  be  prepared  to  enter  into 
arrangements  with  the  Government  with  respect 
to  the  oonvevance  of  troops  on  reasonable  terms  ? 
— "We  should  be  very  happy  to  enter  into  any 
arrangements  of  the  scrt ;  but  I  may  explain  that 
Mr.  Haliburton's  evidence  is  not  quite  correct 
The  orders  given  with  respect  to  the  carriage  of 
troops  are  these :  That  where  the  ordinary  fare 
is  less  than  the  soldier's  fare,  the  ordinaiy  fare 
is  to  be  charged,  but  where  the  soldier^  fare 
is  less  than  the  ordinary  fare,  then  he  is  to  be 
carried  at  the  Parliamentary  rate. 

2615.  That  may  be  the  case  on  your  railway, 
but  I  think  it  is  not  so  on  many  others  ? — I  think 
it  is  almost  universal.  I  have  looked  at  the 
Clearing  House  statements  with  reference  to  Mr. 
Haliburton's  evidence. 


Mr.  Serjeant  Spinks — continued. 

2616.  Is  it  80  between  Manchester  and  Liver- 
pool ? — I  do  not  know ;  the  line  between  Man* 
Chester  and  Liverpool  is  not  my  railway. 

2617.  However  that  might  be,  have  your 
directors  ever  taken  that  subject  into  considerap 
tion  at  all? — No,  tbe  Great  Northern  Company 
have  not  been  approached  by  the  War  Office 
upon  the  subject ;  but  I  have  heard  it  discaesed 
at  meetings  of  managers,  and  I  have  hei^  that 
some  proposal  would  be  likely  to  come  to  us.  We 
should,  of  course,  be  quite  ready  to  consider  it, 
and  we  should  be  only  too  glad  to  afford  the 
Government  every  facility  on  reasonable  terms. 

2618.  Would  your  willingness  to  meet  them 
also  apply  to  the  case  of  the  movement  of  stores? 
— I  do  not  think  that  they  will  get  much  reduc- 
tion there,  because  the  rates  are  already  low,  and 
the  Government  stores  are  awkward  things  to 
move ;  but  still  we  are  quite  willing  to  deal  with 
them,  and  I  think  that  we  should  have  no  ^ffi- 
culty  in  coming  to  a  satisfactory  arrangement. 


Mr.  Oakieif. 
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Mr.  JFVnrer. 

19  May 
1876. 


Mr.  Arthur  Peel 

2619.  I  THINK  you  wish  to  make  some  explana- 
tion in  reference  to  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Mansel  at 
Question  2423,  aa  to  the  Board  of  Trade  approval 
of  the  North  London  cheap  trains ;  can  you 
explain  the  nature  of  that  approval  ? — First  of 
all,  1  vill  put  in  three  forms  of  approval :  one, 
ihe  form  of  approval  which  the  Bosurd  of  Trade 
gave  before  any  of  these  questions  arose ;  se- 
condly, the  form  of  qualified  approval  which  they 

fave  in  1870,  after  vie  questions  with  the  Inland 
Levenue  had  arisen;  and,  lastly,  the  form  of 
approval  which  thev  now  give  since  the  decision 
of  the  Court  of  Exchequer. 

2620.  What  will  those  different  fonns  of  ap- 
proval show  ? — The  first  of  them  is  simply  in 
these  words :  I  am  directed  by  the  Lords  of 
the  Committee  of  Privy  Council  for  Trade  to 
oonvey  to  you  their  Lordships'  approval  of  the 
hours  of  the  arrival  and  departure  of  the  cheap 
trains  upon  the  North  London  Railway,  as  shown 
in  the  time  tables  submitted  by  you  in  tripli- 
cate, one  copy  of  which  is  returned  herewitfi." 
In  the  qualified  approval  given  after  1870,  these 
wordd  were  added :  *'  I  am  to  add  that  the  Bc^ud 
of  Trade  understand  that  proceedings  are  being 
taken  by  the  Board  of  Inland  Revenue  in  severd 
cases  to  obtain  a  judicial  decision  upon  questions 
t^at  have  arisen  with  regard  to  exemption  from 
passenger  duty  upon  fares  derived  from  certain 
trains,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  that  Board,  are 
not  cheap  trains  in  respect  whereof  the  exemp- 
tion from  duty  can  be  allowed,  and  that  the 
approval  of  the  Board  of  Trade  is  granted  in  this 
case  without  preju^ce  to  any  questions  which 
the  Board  of  Inland  Revenue  may  raise  in  the 
matter."  Then  the  third  form  of  approval,  which 
was  ^ven  after  the  Exchequer  decision,  after 
referring  to  the  possibility  of  an  appeid,  contains 
this  statement :  I  am  accordingly  to  state  that 
the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Trade  is  granted  in 
this  case  to  those  trains  only  which  stop  at  every 
intermediate  ordinary  passenger  station,  and 
which  convey  some  class  of  passengers  to  fmd 
from  every  station  at  fares  not  exceeding  die 
Parliamentary  rate,  and  which  coim)ly  in  other 
respects  with  the  requirements  ot  the  Cheap 
Train  Acts."  Then  appended  to  that  is  a  copy 
of  the  decree  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer.  Ab 


Mr.  Arthur  Peel — continued. 

regards  the  question  between  Mr.  Mansel  and 
myself,  X  never  for  one  moment  intended  to 
imply  that  the  North  London  Company  inten- 
tionally misled  the  Board  of  Trade.  All  that  I 
said,  and  what  I  adhere  to  is,  that  the  Boaid  of 
Trad6  were  misled.  Mr.  Fane,  tiie  very  cupful 
officer  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  who  then  YoA  tiie 
dealing  with  this  case,  was  misled  by  the  original 
forms  sent  in  by  the  North  London  Company 
into  approving  trains  which  did  not  carry  pafr- 
sengers  at  the  cheap  rate  between  all  the  atations 
that  were  marked.  I  think,  looking  at  the  form, 
that  I  should  myself  have  been  misled  too ;  but 
I  am  quite  sure  that  the  Company  never  intended 
to  mislead.  Upon  a  new  form  being  sent  in, 
Mr.  Fane  discovered  the  mistake,  and  upon  that 
the  cwrespondence  with  the  Inland  Revenue 


commence 

2621.  I  see  that  Mr.  Mansel  states,  in  answer 
to  Question  2423,  <*that  the  form  which  was 
originally  given  for  the  application  for  remission 
showed  clenrly  the  points  between  which  the 
third  class  fares  were  or  were  not  charged  "  ? — 
I  have  one  of  those  forms,  and  I  cannot  see  that 
it  does  BO ;  1  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter 
myself  then,  but  I  see,  nrom  a  memonmdnm  of 
Mr.  Fane-s,  which  formed  the  basis  of  a  letter  to 
the  Board  of  Inland  Revenue,  that  he  admitted 
that  he  had  been  nustaken  as  to  the  meaning  of 
that  form, 

2622.  You  divided  your  evidence  into  two 
heads,  that  of  the  exemption,  and  that  of  the 
tax ;  will  you  very  shortly  tonch  upon  those  two 
points;  and  first,  as  to  the  object  of  the  exemp- 
tion, that,  as  I  take  it,  was  to  give  an  induce- 
ment to  the  company  to  run  cheap  trains? — 
The  object  of  the  exemption  was  rather,  I  should 
say,  to  give  the  company  a  consideration  for  the 
obligation  that  was  laid  upon  them  to  run  one 
cheap  train. 

2623.  Do  you  think  that  the  oblipttions  on 
the  companies  to  run  these  cheap  trains  is  any 
longer  necessary? — I  think  not,  because  all  the 
endence  shows  that  they  run  for  their  own  sakes 
a  great  many  more  tmm  Parliament  has  ever 
required,  both  ordinary  cheap  ti^s  for  third 
class  passengers,  and  also  workmen's  trains. 

1  shoold  like  1»  refer  you,  with  referenoe 

to 
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to  that  point,  to  the  evideiice  of  Mr.  Forbes,  in 
which  he  seems  to  think  that  it  is  a  fallacious 
statement  that  it  has  been  the  interest  of  the 
companies  to  run  those  che^  trains  ? — Hiat  is 
with  r^ard  to  the  working  men*s  trains  in  and 
oat  of  Lmdon,  which  is  a  special  point,  and  rests 
upon  specific  legislation  entirely  different  from 
and  independent  of  the  Act  of  Parliament  which 
relates  to  the  ordinary  cheap  trains.  Perhaps  I 
luui  better  mention  what  that  l^slation  was.  It 
stands  upon  its  own  ground.  When  the  railway 
companies  began  to  run  their  lines  into  the  heart 
of  London,  it  was  found  that  they  displaced  a 
great  many  of  the  habitations  of  the  working 
classes,  and  consequently  it  was  supposed  that  it 
would  make  it  more  difficult  and  more  expenave 
for  the  working  claaaes  to  obtun  lod^ngs.  In 
<ader  to  compensate  for  that  hardship,  clauses  were 
introduced  into  the  special  Acts  of  those  com- 
panies, or  several  of  tnem,  requiring  them  to  mn 
wwkmen's  trains  morning  and  evening  at  par- 
ticular times,  suitable  to  ^e  workmen,  and  at  low 
&res,  in  and  out  of  London,  so  that  the  workmen 
might  be  able  to  live  at  a  distance  from  their 
work  and  come  in  and  oat.  In  return  for 
that  obligation,  and  by  way  of  compensation  for 
that  obligation,  a  spedfic  conaideraUon  was  ^ven 
to  ^e  companies,  namely,  that  in  case  of  accident 
to  anybody  travelling  by  those  w<nrkmen*8  trains, 
the  compensation  for  the  loss  of  life  or  injury  to 
the  person  should  not  exceed  100  /.  The  com- 
panies were  not  to  be  liable  foi-  more  than  100/. 
under  Lord  Campbell's  Act,  and  there  was  to  be 
a  power  of  referring  any  question  of  compensa- 
tion of  that  description  to  an  arbitrator  appointed 
by  the  Board  of  Trade.  Clauses  of  that  nature 
have  been  inserted  in  the  London  Central  Kail- 
way  Act,  in  the  East  London  Railway  Act,  in 
the  London  and  Blackwall  Railway  Act,  in  the 
Metropolitan  District  Riulway  Act,  in  the  Me- 
ta^>olitan  and  St.  J ohn*s  Wood  Kulway  Act,  in 
the  Great  Eastern  Railway  Aot^  in-  the  Metro- 
politan Railway  Act,  in  the  London,  Chatham, 
and  Dover  Railway  Act,  in  tiie  Metropolitan 
Inner  Circle  Act,  1874,  in  the  London,  Brighton, 
and  South  Coast  Railw^  Act,  1875,  and,  1 
believe  also,  in  a  Bill  of  the  Manchester,  Sfaef- 
fidd,  and  Lincolnshire  C<Hnpany,  of  1876. 

2625.  Do  you  think  it  necessary  to  secure,  by 
Parliamentary  enactment,  the  running  of  cheap 
trains  for  the  benefit  of  the  third  class  passen- 
gers ? — No ;  I  would  divide  the  answer  into  two 
portions.  First  of  all,  with  regard  to  cheap  trains 
generally,  and  with  regard  to  tiie  policy  of  the 
Cheap  Trains  Act,  I  hkye  put  in  tables  showing 
how  very  much  more  the  third  class  passenger 
traffic  has  increased,  and  how  much  more  the 
o(Knpanie8  now  do  for  that  species  of  traffic  than 
Pu'Iuunent  ever  thought  of  requiring  them  to  do. 
Then,  secondly,  as  regards  the  workmen's  trains 
IB  and  out  of  London,  the  evidence  taken  before 
this  Committee  shows  that,  in  that  case  also,  the 
companies  do  a  great  deal  more  than  ^e  Legis- 
tnre  has  required  from  them. 

2626.  But  this  answer  of  Mr.  Forbes  would 
r,  I  take  it,  to  both  those  classes  of  trains,  to 


'arliamentarr  cheap  trains,  and  to  cheap  trains 
onder  the  Cheap  Trains  Act,  where  he  sa^s : 
"  One  desires  to  speak  with  the  greatest  respect, 
of  course,  in  these  matters,  but  X  think  that  the 
railway  companies  are  not  at  all  open  to  what  I 
hear  suggested ;  that  is  to  say,  that  they  have 
gcme  on  extending  aooommodation,  and  running 
0.91. 


Mr.  Artkttr  Pee/— continued.  u,,  Pantr, 

more  workmen's  trains,  and  giving  more  facilities  "TT 
with  their  eyes  open  under  this  law,  and  that  '^o^g'^ 
they  have  done  tlwt  because  it  has  been  ^eir 
absolute  interest  I  can  only  say  that,  so  &r  as 
I  am  concerned,  that  is  quite  a  iallacious  state- 
ment" If  that  is  so,  and  it  is  not  the  interest  of 
the  company  to  run  those  cheap  trains,  I  want  to 
know  how  third  clara  passengerH  will  be  situated 
when  there  is  no  kind  of  restriction  on  the  com-> 
panics  to  run  cheap  trains,  supposing  that  we 
arrive  at  that  point? — Are  you  speaking  of  third 
class  traffic  generally,  or  of  the  workmen'  s  tnuns 
in  and  out  of  London,  because  I  ^ould  like  to 
keep  the  two  separate  ? 

2627.  I  think  thai  that  applies  to  both  ?— My 
answer  to  Mr.  Forbes*  statement  is  that  it  is  the 
company's  business  and  their  dutv  to  do  that 
which  IS  most  for  the  interest  of  their  share- 
holders ;  and  that  what  they  have  done,  and  most 
properly  done,  in  developing  the  third  class 
traffic,  shows  that  it  is,  fortunately,  their  interest 
to  develope  that  traffic,  independentiy  of  anr 
Parliamentary  obligation.  Then,  as  regard 
workmen's  teains  in  and  out  of  London,  I  was 
struck  by  what  Mr.  Forbes  said,  that  they  cer- 
tainly mn  more  trains  than  are  needed,  but  that 
they  would  not  run  them  at  the  early  hours  re- 
quued  for  the  workmen's  trains  unless  they  had 
been  obliged  to  keep  their  stations  open  and  their 
staff  employed  at  those  hours  for  one  train;  but 
that  after  opening  them  for  one  train,  they  found 
it  better  to  run  more  than  one  train.  It  is  a  very 
remarkable  thing  that  as  regards  almost  every 
one  of  these  railways,  in  the  evidence  of  Mr. 
Forbes,  of  Mr.  Parkes  representing  the  Great 
Eastern  Railway  Company,  and  of  Mr.  Fenton 
representing  the  Metropolitan  Company,  we  have 
statements  that  they  run  many  more  workmen's 
trains  than  the  Act  of  Parliament  requires,  and 
that  they  run  them  for  the  convenience  of  the 
workmen  at  times  when  the  Act  of  Parliament 
does  not  require  it  But  X  was  struck  still  more 
by  the  extremely  fair  evidence  of  Mr.  Oakley, 
on  the  part  of  the  Great  Northern  Riulway  Com- 
pany, on  the  last  day  of  the  meeting  of  the  Com- 
mittee, in  which  he  said  that  on  that  line,  although 
tiiey  fajftve  no  enactment  requiring  them  to  run 
workmen's  trains,  thev  run  two  or  three  work- 
men's trains  a  day.  Therefore,  I  think  that  there 
is  distinct  evidence  that  the  companies,  acting  for 
their  own  interests,  will  run  workmen's  trains  ' 
without  any  special  Parliamentary  obligation. 
When  there  was  a  proposal,  I  think  in  1872,  in 
the  time  of  the  Railway  Amalgamation  Com- 
mittee, to  make  the  specific  enactments  with  re* 
gard  to  workmen's  trains  more  general,  there  was 
a  deputation  to  the  Board  or  Trade  upon  the 
subject  from  some  of  the  workmen,  in  which 
they  strongly  objected  to  being  put  upon  any 
special  terms  as  r^ards  compensation.  It  was 
rather  a  senlimentu  objection  than  a  pecuniary 
one,  but  the^  did  not  like  this  sort  of  special 
legislation  with  regard  to  the  limitation  of  the 
compensation  in  case  of  loss  of  life  or  injury. 

2628.  Supposing  that  the  railway  companies 
were  to  come  to  you  and  make  use  of  this  aiga-. 
ment :  "  When  the  tax  was  imposed,  Parliamrat 
granted  the  exemptions  on  the  ground  that  we 
were  to  do  a  minimum  in  the  interest  of  ^e 
third  class  passengers ;  is  it  fair  now  to  abolish 
those  exemptions  when  we  are  doing  very  much 
more  tiian  was  ever  required  hj  Pamament,  and 
to  make  ns  feel  the  whole  weight  of  the  tax 
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what  would  be  your  answer  to  that? — My  answer 
to  that  is  that  Parliament  enacted  that  law  under 
an  entire  misapprehension  as  to  that  which  has 
turned  out  to  be  the  real  state  of  the  case  ;  Par- 
liament enacted  that  law  under  the  belief  that  it 
would  not  be  for  the  interest  of  the  companies  to 
run  those  trains ;  it  has  turned  out  to  be  very 
much  to  the  interest  of  the  companies  to  run 
those  trune,  and  ceseante  ratiane  Ugie  cetaat  etiam 
lex, 

2929.  Therefore  you  think  that  the  exemptions 
miffht  be  taken  away  both  in  the  interest  of  the 
public,  and  without  militating  against  the  inte- 
rest of  the  compuiieB  ? — The  exemption  coupled 
with  the  obligation  for  which  the  exemption  was 
a  consideration. 

2630.  So  much  for  the  exemptions.  Now, 
coming  to  the  tax,  we  have  had  several  sugges- 
tions before  us,  and  I  should  like  to  ask  you,  very 
shortly,  your  opinion  upon  some  of  the  ^lans  that 
have  been  mooted  before  this  Committee ;  .one 
proposal  has  been  that  there  should  be  3  per 
cent,  imposed  upon  the  ^ross  passenger  receipts ; 
have  you  formed  any  opinion  as  to  whether  such 
a  policy  would  act  fairly  or  unfairly  as  between 
the  difi'erent  companies? — It  is  impossible  to  deny 
that  it  would  operate  with  regard  to  the  different 
companies,  so  as  to  leave  them  in  a  different  rela- 
tive position  from  that  in  whidi  they  are  now ; 
and  I  have  before  me  some  of  the  cases  in  which 
it  would  make  a  considerable  alteration.  The 
figures  are,  I  believe,  substantially  correct,  but 
some  of  onr  returns  are  not  comolete  for  1 875,  and 
80  we  have  been  obliged  to  take  some  for  1874, 
and  some  for  1875.  The  Caledonian  Bailway 
now  pays  19,296^1,  and  with  the  duty  of  3 
per  cent.,  it  would  pay  24,196/.,  an  increase 
of  4,900  2.  The  Glasgow  and  South  Western 
Bui  way  now  pays  6,304/.,  and  with  the  duty 
of  3  per  cent,  it  would  pay  8,590/.,  an  in- 
crease of  2,286  L  The  Lancashire  and  York- 
shire Railway  Company  now  pays  37,797  and 
with  the  duty  of  3  per  cent,  it  would  pay  39,264  /., 
an  increase  of  1,467  /.  The  Manchester,  Sheffield, 
and  Lincolnshire  Railway  now  pays  6,236  /,,  and 
witii  the  duty  of  3  per  cent.,  it  would  pay  ]  1,099 1, 
an  increase  of  4,863  /.  The  Midland  Railway  now 
pays  41,219/.,  and  with  the  duty  of  3  per  cent, 
it  would  pay  48,525/.,  an  increase  of  7,036/. 
The  Metropolitan  Railway  now  pays  11,990/., 

.  and  with  the  duty  of  3  per  cent,  it  would  pav 
12,979  /.,  an  increase  of 989  /.  The  North  British 
Bailway  now  pays  19,319  and  with  the  duty  of 
3  per  cent,  it  would  pay  21,310/.,  an  increase 
of  1,991  /.  The  North  Eastern  Railway  which 
now  pays  39,710  /.,  would,  with  a  duty  of  3  per 
cent,  pay  47,018  being  an  increase  of  7,308  /. 
In  all^those  cases  tiiere  would  be  a  considerable 
increase  of  duty  paid  by  the  companies. 

Mr.  Leiffhton, 

2631.  Is  this  a  calculation  upon  gross  receipts, 
or  upon  passenger  receipts  only  ?— -This  is  a  cal- 
culation of  the  change  which  would  be  made  if 
the  present  passenger  duty  were  repealed,  and  in 
lieu  of  it  there  were  levied  a  duty  of  3  per  cent 
upon  the  gross  passenger  receipts  wiuout  the 
exemption. 

C^airmttn. 

2632.  That  list  does  not  include  all  the  rail' 
ways,  does  it  ? — No,  but  the  tables  which  I 
have  put  in  do.  In  my  answer  I  have  taken  out 
from  the  tables  those  in  which  the  increase  would 


<7l^trma«-^-continued. 

be  greatest,  and  I  am  now  coming  to  a  list  of 
those  which  would  gain  by  the  change. 

2633.  Are  there  any  cases  in  which  there 
would  be  a  decrease  ? — Yes. 

2634.  What  are  those  cases  ?— The  following 
are  some  of  them :  the  Great  Western  Rulway  now 
pays  91,965/.  and  would,  if  tiie  duty  were  3  per 
cent,  pay  66,204/.,  being  a  bonus  to  the  Gmt 
Western  Company  of  25,761  /.  The  London, 
Brighton,  and  South  Coast  Rulway  now  pays 
46,884  L,  and  it  would  pay  with  the  duty  at  3  per 
cent.  36,058  /.,  being  a  bonus  to  that  company  of 
10,826  /.  The  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover  Rail- 
way now  pays  26,994  /. ,  and  it  would  pay  with  ike 
duty  at  3  per  cent  18,940  /.,  bei^  a  bonus  of 
8,054  /.  The  London  and  North  Western  Rail- 
way now  pays  143,788  /.,  and  with  the  duty  at 
3  per  cent  it  would  pay  93,944  /.,  being  a  bonus 
to  the  company  of  49,844  /.  It  is  to  be  remem- 
bered, in  respect  of  that  very  large  sum  that 
goes  to  the  London  and  North  Western  Com- 
pany, that  some  of  their  fares,  at  any  rate, 
are  at  a  maximum,  and  that  it  is  possible  that  a 
considerable  proportion  of  the  bonus  would  in  that 
case  go  to  the  railway  passengers.  The  Metro- 
politan District  Railway  now  pays  12,554/.,  and 
with  the  duty  at  3  per  cent  it  would  pay  7,811 
being  a  bonus  of  4,743/.  The  South  Eastete 
Railway  now  pays  48,565/.,  and  with  the  duty 
at  3  per  cent,  it  would  pay  37,585  being  a  bonus 
of  10,980  /.  I  have  not  the  whole  table  before 
me,  but  I  can  remember  that  the  aggregate  result 
is  just  about  the  same;  the  Government  would 
get  just  about  as  much  from  the  3  per  cent  duty 
as  they  get  from  the  present  duty. 

Mr.  Arthur  PeeL 

2635.  But  it  would  entail  a  very  considerable 
dislocation,  so  to  speak,  of  the  contributions  of 
the  several  compames? — It  would. 

2636.  It  would  be  a  great  financial  distiirluuioe, 
would  it  not  ? — It  would  be  a  considerable  dis- 
turbance. In  the  tables  that  I  have  put  in,  all 
the  railways  are  ^ven.  This  plan  was  con- 
sidered in  1870,  amongst  others,  and  the  diffiurenoes 
that  would  arise  between  the  different  companies 
were  a  great  obstacle  to  the  Government  pro- 
posing to  enforce  any  such  scheme  against  the 
companies. 

2637.  Has  your  attention  been  directed  to 
another  suggestion  which  was  made  in  this  room, 
I  think  by  the  honourable  Member  for  the 
Tower  Hamlets,  as  to  a  sort  of  quit-rent,  or 
something  in  the  nature  of  a  quit^-ent,  being 
levied  upon  the  companies  in  Ueu  of  the  present 
arrangement  ?  —  It  would,  in  fact,  become  a 
auit-rent,  or  a  rent-charge,  instead  of  a  tax; 
tne  objections  to  that  are  manifold;  it  would 
deprive  the  Chancellor  of  the  £xdiequer  of  any 
probable  increase  in  this  tax ;  it  would  on  future 
occasions,  when  the  circumstances  and  conditions 
of  the  different  companies  had  relatively  altered, 
appear  unfair;  it  would  become  a  tax  in  the 
nature  of  a  land  tax,  and  no  doubt  in  the 
course  of  time  it  would  be  redeemed ;  it  would 
entirely  alter  the  character  of  the  thing ;  it  would 
no  longer  he  a  tax,  but  a  rent-charge. 

2638.  But  it  would  have  this  advantage,  would 
would  it  not,  over  the  one  which  we  have  been 
lately  discussing,  that  is  to  say,  that  it  would 
take  the  existing  state  of  things  and  perpetuate 
it  ?— -It  would  stereotype,  not  the  existing  state 
ofthingSfbuttheexistingootaalcharges;  because 
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the  cxiuting  state  of  things  is  an  obligaticm  upon 
the  companies  to  pay  so  much  per  cent,  upon 
their  receipts. 

2639.  Do  yon  maintain  that  the  existing  state 
of  things  operates  unfairly  as  between  company 
and  company? — No;  [  think  the  objection  to 
the  present  state  of  things  arises  entirely  out  of 
the  exemption,  and  the  way  in  which  the  ex- 
emption operates,  of  which  we  hare  heard  so 
much. 

2640.  There  was  another  proposition  made, 
viz.,  that  there  should  be  an  exemption  of  all 
fares  at  \  d,  a  mile  and  imder ;  what  would 
be  your  view  as  to  that  ? — I  have  already  stated 
that  I  am  unable  to  see  any  reason  for  that ;  if 
the  fare  at  and  under  Id.  &  mile  U  sufficiently 
profitable  for  the  companies  to  carry  it  on  for 
their  own  interest,  I  can  see  no  reason  why  you 
are  to  exempt  that  particular  species  of  traffic 
from  taxation,  and  to  make  a  dfference  in  point  of 
taxation  between  the  man  who  pays  2d.  &  mile 
and  the  man  who  pays  Id.  &  mile. 

2641.  That  would  apply,  I  suppose,  to  the  ex- 
emption of  all  fiures  at  a  shilUng  a  mile  and 
unaer  ? — That  seems  to  me  still  more  indefensible, 
because  I  am  quite  unable  to  see  on  what  princi- 
ple the  company  which  carries  a  man  at  a  cheap 
fare  for  a  short  distance  should  be  treated  dif- 
ferently from  the  company  which  carries  a  man 
at  a  cheap  fare  for  a  long  distance. 

2642.  Lastly,  we  come  to  the  great  question 
upon  which  you  were  examined  on  the  last  oc- 
casion of  the  meeting  of  the  Committee,  thnt  is 
to  say,  as  to  who  would  benefit  if  the  tax  was 
taken  off  altogether;  I  understood  you,  in  your 
evidence,  to  maintiun  that  if  the  tax  was  taken 
off  it  would  not  go  into  the  pockets  of  the  public, 
and  that  the  public  would  not  benefit  by  it,  but 
that  a  certain  class  of  the  shareholders  of  the 
railway  companies  would  be  the  only  parties  who 
would  get  any  benefit ;  have  I  correctiy  stated 
your  view  ? — That,  generally  speaking,  was  my 
view;  I  should  like  to  state  my  reasons  for  it, 
and  if  the  Committee  vrill  allow  me,  I  will  read 
them,  for  it  is  a  subtie  point,  and  requires  to  be 
stated  with  accuracy.  "  The  (utestions,  who  pays 
the  duty  now,  and  who  would  gain  by  the  re- 
mission, if  it  were  remitted,  are  of  first-rate  im- 
portance to  the  decisi(m  of  this  subject  If  tiie 
travelling  public  were  to  get  the  benefit  of  the 
remission  of  the  duty  the  case  for  the  remission 
would  be  much  stronger  than  if  it  were  to  operate 
as  a  pure  gift  to  the  holders  of  ordinary  railway 
shares ;  my  position  is,  that,  excepting  in  one  case, 
which  I  will  specify,  the  duty  is  now  paid  by  the 
holders  of  ordinary  railway  shares  and  stock,  and 
that  the  remission  of  the  duty  would  be  simply  a 
gift  by  the  public  taxpayers  to  this  body  of  per- 
sons. The  exceptional  case  in  which  1  believe 
that  the  passenger  now  pays  the  duty,  and  would, 
if  it  were  remitted,  be  relieved  from  it,  is  the  case 
where  there  is  a  monopoly,  where  the  fares  are  at 
the  Parliamentary  maximum,  and  where  it  is  the 
interest  of  the  company  to  maintain  them  at 
that  maximum,  and  where  the  duty  is  now 
chai^^  under  special  Acts,  in  addition  to  the 
fare.  My  reasons  for  this  opinion  are  as  fol- 
lows: If  the  companies  have  not  a  monopoly, 
then  fas  is  admitted  by  their  advocates)  the  fares 
will  be  determined  by  competition,  and  not  by 
{he  outgoings  of  the  company.  In  this  case, 
jjowever,  it  mast  be  admitted  on  the  other  side, 
^,  at  tiie  removal  of  an  ontsrang  might  enable  the 
***0.91. 
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company  to  lower  its  charges,  and  thus  to  reduce 
the  price  charged  both  by  itself  and  by  its  com- 
petitors. 1  believe,  however,  that  there  is  no  such 
case  of  pure  competition,  except  perhaps  in  the 
case  of  some  of  the  metropolitan  tramways  (a 
doubtful  exception),  and  in  the  case  of  river 
steamers  in  the  summer  months.  As  regards  the 
omnibuses,  other  than  the  tramway  omnibuses,  it 
has  been  stated  here  (Fenton,  1172)  that  the 
recent  reductions  of  duties  did  not  induce  them 
to  reduce  their  fares  on  their  through  traffic,  in 
which  alone,  if  at  all,  they  compete  with  the 
railways ;  and  there  is  therefore  no  reason  for 
supposing  that  omnibus  competition  would  induce 
the  railway  companies,  if  the  duty  were  remitted, 
to  reduce  their  fares.  As  regards  river  steamers, 
competition  has,  according  to  the  evidence, 
already  made  the  railway  fares  lower  than  they 
are  elsewhere,  and  it  would  be  curious  if  the 
effect  of  a  remission  of  duty  were  simply  to 
reduce  those  few  particular  railway  fares  which 
are  now  at  the  lowest  rate.  At  any  rate,  com*- 
petition  and  its  attendant  effects  are  confined  to 
a  veij  few  and  exceptional  cases.  We  may, 
therefore,  I  think,  put  competition  aside,  and 
treat  the  railways  as  if  they  enjoyed  a  monopoly ; 
assuming  this  to  be  the  case,  what  is  the  present 
incidence  of  the  duty,  and  what  wonla  be  the 
effect  of  remission  ?  I  will  assume,  in  the  first 
instance,  that  the  fares  are  not  at  their  Parlia- 
mentary maximum,  and  I  will  assume  also  that 
the  company  have  so  determined  their  fares  as  to 
make  it  appear  that  the^  charge  a  given  fare 
plus  the  duty ;  say,  for  instance,  tiiat  the  fare 
from  London  to  Ipswich  is  now  called  20  s.y  plus 
1  s.  for  duty,  and  is  so  described  on  the  ticket. 
Then,  suppose  that  the  duty  is  remitted,  or,  in 
other  words,  that  the  company's  outgoing  are 
diminished  in  the  proportion  of  5  per  cent,  upon 
every  fore :  it  is  clear  that  if  they  moke  no 
alteration  in  their  fares,  but  still  continue  to 
charge  21 «.  as  before,  they  will  be  able  to  add 
the  one  shilling  to  the  dividend  of  the  ordinary 
shareholder  ;  if,  for  example,  5  s.  out  of  the  21 
has  been  appropriated  to  that  dividend,  they 
will  be  able,  oy  maintaining  their  fares  |^at  21 
to  appropriate  6«.  to  it,  leaving  the  traffic 
just  as  it  was.  If,  however,  instead  of  adding 
the  duty  to  the  dividend,  they  reduce  the  fare 
by  one  shilling,  making  it  20  $.  instead  of 
21  f.,  the  ordinary  shareholder  would  not,  of 
course,  get  the  extra  shilling ;  nor  would  he  be 
recouped  for  the  loss  of  this  shilling,  unless  the 
increase  of  traffic,  arising  from  the  ndnction  of 
the  fare  by  5  per  cent.,  were  so  great  as  to  pro- 
duce, after  allowing  for  working  expenses,  a  clear 
additional  profit  equivalent  to  the  shilling.  This, 
in  the  case  of  so  small  a  reduction  of  fares  as 
0  per  cent.,  is  in  the  highest  degree  improbable. 
Consequentiy,  if  the  railway  compuiies  attend 
to  their  own  interests,  as  it  is  presumed  they  do, 
and  as  they  ought  to  do,  they  will  not  give  the 
shilling  to  tiie  public  in  the  shape  of  remission 
of  fares,  but  will  add  it  to  the  dividend  of  the 
ordinary  shareholders.  In  fact,  if  they  do  their 
duty  by  their  shareholders,  they  are  now,  in 
charging  21  f.,  chai^ging  that  sum  which  wiU 
bring  the  greatest  amount  of  profit ;  and  the  aboli- 
tion of  an  outgoing  of  5  per  cent,  will  make  no 
difference,  or  next  to  none,  in  the  caJculations 
which  have  led  them  to  fix  tiie  amount  at  21  «. 
Further,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  addi- 
tional profit  will  go  entirely  to  the  haldor  of 
z  3  ordinary 
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iqMat  ov^ary  shares  and  stocks  (I  except  the  special 
1876  ™  '^liich  there  is  no  dividend  upon  the  or- 

dinary  shares  and  stocks),  and  will  consequently 
be  much  greater  in  its  proportionate  amount  than 
if  it  were  spread  over  the  loan,  preference  and 
ordinary  share  capital  of  the  companies.  I  have 
,  put  in  a  Table  showing,  as  far  as  the  returns  for 
1875  enable  us  to  do  so,  what  the  effect  upon  the 
ordinary  capital  and  dividend  of  each  company 
would  be.  Taking  1874,  for  which  the  returns 
are  complete,  the  agf^egate  ordinary  capital  is 
207,029,049  /.;  the  dividend  npoa  that,  9,938,327  L, 
or  41.  16x.  per  cent. ;  and  the  amount  of  pas- 
senger duty  was  548,817  or  5*5  per  cent,  of 
that  dividend.  If,  then,  I  am  rieht,  the  effect  of 
renutting  the  duty  would  simply  be  to  increase 
the  dividendsuponordinaryrailwaystock  by  about 
5*5  per  cent,  or  one-eighteenth.  Some  allowance 
must,  however,  be  made  for  the  case  which  I  have 
stated  to  be  fui  exception,  viz.,  the  case  where 
the  company,  being  and  remaining  at  its  maxi- 
mum fare,  charges  the  duty  in  addition.  What 
liie  nnmber  and  extent  of  those  cases  are  1  have 
no  means  of  ascertaining,  but  I  think  ^at  their 
importance  is  diminished  oy  the  consideration  that 
the  tendency  of  nulway  companies  has  been  con- 
stantly to  reduce  their  fares  in  their  own  interest*' 

2643.  Supposing  the  railway  fare  from  London 
to  Birmingham  to  have  been  fixed  at  21  <.  when 
the  incidents  of  the  tax  operated,  and  the  tax  to 
be  remitted,  why  should  not  the  railway  com- 
panies take  into  account  ihe  remission  of  the  tax, 
and  give  the  public  the  benefit  of  the  shilling? 
— Because  if  they  can  put  the  shilling  into  the 
pockets  of  their  ordinary  shareholders  it  is  both 
their  interest  and  their  duty  to  do  so. 

2644.  But  you  say  that  competition  may  be 
put  aside,  but  that  assumes  a  good  deal ;  do  you 
mean  that  all  the  companies  wonld  combine  to- 
gether to  pocket  the  remission  of  the  duty  ? — I 
do  not  look  upon  competition  between  the  com- 
panies themselves  for  this  purpose  as  affecting 
the  question  at  all.    I  would  refer,  upon  this 

Stint,  to  the  very  elaborate  argument  in  the 
eport,  to  which  T  have  before  referred,  of  the 
Amalgamation  Committee  of  1872.    I  think  it 
is  quite  clear  that  the  competition  between  the 
companies  as  regards  fares  is  confined  to  this : 
*  that  they  will  all  of  them  try  to  find  that  amount 

of  fare  which  will  bring  them  the  greatest 
amount  of  net  pn^t  If  one  company  thinks 
that  another  company  is  charging  more  than  will 
do  that,  no  doubt  the  one  company  (as  the  Mid- 
land Company  are  now  doing)  will  reduce  their 
fares ;  bat  the  moment  that  it  has  been  ascer- 
tained by  that  species  of  competition  what  is  the 
amount  of  fare  which  wUl  produce  the  greatest 
amount  of  net  profit,  all  the  companies  will  aj^ee 
upon  the  same  fare,  and  that  will  be  a  practical 
monopoly. 

2645.  Then  it  is  not  yonr  contention,  as  I 
understand,  that  the  sum  o£  tiie  whole  tax,  if 
remitted,  would  be  so  nnall  if  it  was  spread  over 
the  whole  that  the  consumers,  otherwise  the 
travelling  public,  would  not  get  any  appreciable 
advantage? — I  doubt  whether  they  would  get 
any  appreciable  advantage.  I  do  not  know  what 
the  number  cases  is  whore  iares  are  now  at 
their  Parliamentary  maximnm,  and  where  the 
companies  would  retun  ^em  at  their  maximnm ; 
but  in  those  cases  no  doubt  the  remission  of  the 
duty  would  operate  to  the  advantage  of  the  pas- 
sengers. 


C/ittirman, 

3646.  Bo  you  mean  that  the  advantagie  would 

not  be  appreciable  directly  or  indirectly,  or  do 
you  mean  in  a  pecuniary  sense  ? — I  do  not  deny 
that  eVery  diminution  of  outgoing  has  some 
tendency  10  enable  the  companies  to  do  more  {<» 
the  public;  but  with  a  very  small  outgmng  such 
as  this  is,  where  it  is  in  their  power  to  put  it 
directly  into  their  own  pockets,  and  where  the 
reduction  of  it  from  the  fares  would  have  no 
appreciable  effect  in  increasing  the  traffic,  the 
great  probability  is  that  they  would  put  it  into 
their  own  pockets  entirely. 

2647.  Tl  lere  has  been  a  good  deal  of  evidence 
given  by  traffic  managers  with  regard  to  ^t 
point;  laying  aside  pecuniary  considerations 
altc^ether,  do  you  think  that  the  railway  com- 
panies, if  this  duty  were  remitted,  would  not  give 
greater  accommooation  to  the  public,  or  that  the 
public  wonld  not  be  gainers  in  that  way  ?— I  do 
not  see  how  the  remission  of  the  dnty  should 
operate  as  any  inducement  to  the  railway  com- 
panies to  give  facilities  or  accommodation  to  the 
public  more  strongly  than  their  own  interest  now 
mdnces  them  to  do,  excepting  always  those  special 
cases  which  I  have  mentioned,  in  which  there  is 
some  sort  of  monopoly. 

Mr.  Arthur  Peel. 

2648.  Looking  at  all  the  idternative  schemes 
that  we  have  had  before  us,  are  you  prepared  to 
express  an  cminion  in  favour  of  any  one  <h  them  ? 
— ^I  dionld  like  to  see  Ihe  3  per  cent,  scheme 
adopted ;  that  is  the  one  which  I  think  is  least 
open  to  objections,  and  which  makes  the  least 
alteration  in  the  existing  state  of  things. 

2649.  As  I  think  you  stud  on  the  last  occasion, 
you  would  like  to  see  the  jurisdiction  over  this 
question  not  divided  between  two  departments, 
but  centred  in  one? — I  look  upon  it  now  as 
entirely  a  question  of  revenue  and  not  as  a  ques- 
tion of  public  accommodation ;  and  therefore  I 
think  that  it  ought  to  rest  with  the  Revenue 
Department,  and  not  with  the  Board  of  Trade. 

Mr.  Macdonald. 

2650.  In  your  last  examination,  you  stated  that 
the  tax  was  put  on,  in  the  first  instance,  because 
of  the  existing  taxes  upon  locomotion ;  from  what 
do  you  derive  that  infonnatioii  ?— I  only  gather 
it  from  the  fact  that  there  were  taxes  on  other 
modes  of  locomotion  at  that  time,  and  that  in  tlie 
earlier  Acts,  and  in  the  speeches  in  Parliament, 
and  in  the  Reports  of  Committees  on  the  subject 
of  this  tax,  the  two  were  treated  and  spoken 
of  t(^ether.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  for  instance,  spoke 
of  the  tax  upon  stage  coaches  as  being  very 
oppressive  as  compared  with  the  analogous  tax 
which  was  placed  upon  railways. 

2651.  Was  there  anything  in  that  statement 
of  Sir  Robert  PeePs  which  led  you  to  infer  that 
if  there  had  been  no  tax  on  stage  coaches  there 
would  not  have  been  a  tax  imposed  upon  railways? 
— I  think  that  I  can  hardly  express  any  opinion 
upon  that  point 

Chairman, 

2652.  Did  I  correctly  understand  you  to  say 
that  Sir  Robert  Peel  drew  a  distiacticm  between 
the  tax  upon  stage  coaches  and  the  tax  upon  rail- 
ways, as  there  was  no  analogy  between  ue  two  ? 
— No ;  what  I  said  was  that,  so  far  as  I  rerooa- 
bw  his  gnst  Budget  speech,  what  he  said  wss 
that  traffic  was  traufOTnng  itself  from  the  stage 
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ooAohes  to  the  nulways ;  that  the  stage  coacbes 
irere  much  more  heavilj  taxed  in  proportion  thm 
Ae  railways ;  and  that,  therefore,  he  propceed  to 
lower  the  duty  upon  stage  coaches. 

2653.  Is  that  in  ^  Itobert  Peel's  speech?— 
I  think  so;  tiiat  is  my  rectdleetion  of  it. 

Mr.  Maedonald, 

2654.  Another  altematiTe  which  has  been 
snggested  {%,  that  it  was  a  tax  upon  locomotiTes ; 
is  that  yonr  view? — I  have  not  been  rightly  ap- 
prehended if  that  is  supposed  to  be  my  view. 
What  I  said  was,  that  it  had  been  suggested  that 
it  would  have  been  a  better  plan  to  muce  it  a  tax 
upon  loctHnotives. 

2655.  Id  sabstitution  for  the  present  tax? — 
Tes ;  it  has  been  suggested  diat  that  would  hare 
been  a  better  plan,  or  might  be  a  better  plan 
even  now,  if  praeti<»ble. 

2656.  Ton  stated,  I  think,  in  your  former 
e^ence,  that  the  object  of  the  direction  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  was  to  look  after  the  third-^lass 
passengers,  to  see  that  they  were  protected; 
where  is  the  direction  to  that  effect,  or  is  there 
uiy  direction  to  that  effect  ? — I  gather  that,  from 
the  preamble  to  the  6th  section  of  7  and  8  Vict 
c.  85,  and  from  tlie  fact  that  this  particular  power 
is  given  to  the  Board  of  Trade  by  the  Act  of 
Parliament,  that  they  are  especially  told  tiiat 
thej^  may  dispense  with  certain  conditions  on 
seeing  that  other  conditions  are  adopted  equally 
favourable  to  the  cheap  train  passengers;  and 
from  the  fact  that  it  has  always  been  one  of  the 
functions  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  or  of  the  Rful  way 
Commission,  to  stand  between  the  travelling 
public  and  the  rulway  companies,  where  the 
interference  of  the  Government  has  been  thought 
desirable. 

2657.  Then  the  policy  that  has  been  adopted 
in  that  respect  is  rather  a  deduction  from  certain 
thi^s  than  from  any  direction  expressly  given  ? 
— Yes,  but  I  think  that  it  is  a  tolerably  clear 
inference  from  the  language  of  the  Act,  and  from 
tlie  general  functions  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 

2658.  We  have  heard  a  good  deal  about  these 
exemptions  or  remissions  of  passenger  duty  in 
the  hands  of  the  Board  of  Inland  Revenue ;  do 
you  think  that  such  a  power  of  remitting,  or  re- 
bating, or  handing  back  money,  is  in  any  way  con* 
ducive  to  the  interests  of  the  State,  or  is  right? 
— think  that  it  is  most  objectionable. 

2659.  Do  you  not  think  that  it  is,  or  that  it  may 
become,  a  fruitful  source  of  immorality  in  public 
offices? — I  think  that  is  a  most  objectionable 
thing  ;  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  believe  that  it 
has  caused  any  immorality  in  public  offices,  but 
undoubtedly  it  is  an  extr^ely  objectionable 
power  for  any  public  office  to  possess. 

2660.  Does  the  Boord  of  Trade  concur  in  this 
exercise  of  power  that  seems  to  be  particularly 
exercised  by  the  Board  of  Inland  Revenue? — 
I  think  that  some  misapprehension  has  been 
caused  by  the  lan^^e  of  some  of  the  railway 
witnesses  before  this  Committee,  where  they  have 
spoken  as  if  there  had  been  specific  arrangements 
with  the  Board  of  Trade  for  the  exemptions 
which  have  been  condemned  bythe  Court  of 
Eixchequer;  that  was  not  so.  What  happened 
was  this.  Tbe  Board  of  Trade  were  to  approve  of 
the  hours  starting  of  the  cheap  tnuns,  the  com- 
panies sending  their  time-tables  with  the  trains 
marked  in  respect  of  which  they  claimed  ex- 
emptitm.   The  Board  ctf  Trade  then  sent  the 
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form  of  approval  which  I  have  read  to  yon:  "We  'TT 
approve  of^  the  hours  of  starting  of  those  trains."  lijfi^ 
It  turns  out  that  they  have  given  that  approval 
in  many  cases  in  which  the  Act  did  not  con- 
template there  being  any  such  approval  or  any 
exemption ;  but  tl^e  was  never  any  specims 
arrangement  between  the  Board  of  Trade  and  any 
railway  company  to  the  effect  lliat  ihsj  should 
have  the  benefit  of  these  exen^)tions,  except  to 
this  extent :  the  Board  of  Trade  have  the  power 
of  dispenrang  with  certiun  conditions ;  it  was  id- 
ways  thouK&t  that  one  of  the  conditions  which 
they  had  tne  power  of  dispensing  with,  was  tiie 
ctmdition  that  the  tnuns  should  stop  at  every 
station,  not  the  power  of  dispensing  witn  the  cheap 
fare  where  they  did  stop ;  and  consequently  they 
gave  their  approval,  in  this  general  form,  to  a  great 
many  trmns  which  did  not  stop  at  ev^  station. 
Bxc^t  to  that  extent  there  was  no  specifio 
arrangraient  by  the  Board  of  Trade  wiUi  the 
companies  for  the  exemption  of  any  particular 
trains  from  duty. 

2661.  Then  if  the  tax  was  remitted,  or  money 
from  taxes  was  not  called  in  by  the  Board  of 
Inland  Revenue,  it  was  an  act  of  theirs  and  theirs 
alone,  and  not  that  of  tiie  Board  of  Trade? — 
Clearly,  I  think  so.  It  rests  in  this  way :  with- 
out the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Trade  the  com- 

emies  could  not  claim  the  exemption ;  but  if  the 
oard  of  Trade  gave  their  approval,  and  that 
approval  was  given  to  a  tnun  to  which  the  Act 
did  not  allow  the  exemption,  the  approval  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  did  not  prevent  the  Board  of  In- 
land Revenue  from  enforcing  the  tax. 

2662.  Then  I  understand  from  you  that  you 
think  that  such  a  principle,  or  plan,  or  condition, 
hj  which  money  may  be  remitted  in  this  way  is 
highly  objeotionable  ? — Very  objectionable. 

2663.  xou  stated,  I  think,  in  your  previous 
evidence  that  the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
was  a  farce  ? — At  present,  I  think  that  it  is,  so 
far  as  the  original  object  of  this  Act,  viz.,  the 
accommodation  to  cheap  train  passengers,  is  con- 
cerned. 

2664.  Will  you  explain  how  it  is  a  fiu^e  ? — 
The  object  of  the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
was  to  secure  a  certain  amount  of  accommoda- 
tion to  the  cheap  train  passengers.  That  accom- 
modation is  now  given  by  the  railway  companies 
to  an  extent  far  beyond  anything  that  Parlia^ 
ment  ever  contemplated,  and  consequentiy  the 
approval  of  the  Board  of  Trade  is  entirely  un- 
necessary. 

2665.  Will  not  railway  companies  give  every 
facility  in  their  power  to  the  travelling  public  if 
that  facility  will  add  a  percentage  to  the  return 
from  the  nulways  to  the  shareholders? — Cer- 
tainly, I  think  so. 

2666.  Then  yon  are  not  of  opinion  that  if  this 
tax  were  remitted'  it  would  have  the  slightest 
efiect  upon  the  public  ? — I  think  not,  except  in 
the  special  cases  to  which  I  have  referred. 

2667.  You  consider,  in  short,  that  the  railway 
compames  do  make  it  their  duty  to  give  every 
facibty  in  order  to  increase  then*  revenue? — I 
think  BO. 

2668.  With  reference  to  the  time-tables  of 
which  we  have  heard,  how  many  copies  of  time- 
tables are  snbinitted  to  you  monthly  by  the  rail- 
way companies  for  your  approval,  and,  after  vp- 
proval  by  you,  how  are  they  disposed  of? — I 
could  not  answer  the  first  part  of  your  question 
without  re&irii^  to  lite  office  reoorde.  More 
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than  one  copy  is  sent  to  the  Board  of  Trade ;  I 
think  that  they  are  Bent  in  in  triplicate.  One 
copT  is  sent  to  the  Board  of  Inland  Bevenne 
with  the  form  of  approval  which  I  have  read  to 
you,  one  copy  is  returned  to  the  companies,  and. 
one  is  kept  at  the  Board  of  Trade. 

2669.  Do  the  companies  or  the  Board  of  Trade 
mark  the  time  tables  which  are  submitted  to  you 
for  approval? — The  companies  themselves  mark 
the  time  tables. 

2670.  By  that  process  do  not  the  companies 
virtually  become  the  persons  who  assess  them- 
selves ? — Of  course,  it  rests  with  the  department 
<£  the  Government  concerned  to  see  that  the 
trains  which  the  companies  have  marked  comply 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Act. 

2671.  Where  is  this  done  ? — I  have  told  you 
to  what  extent  it  is  done  or  not  done  at  the  Board 
of  Trade ;  but  the  Board  of  Trade  do  not  consider 
themselves  responsible  for  the  ccllection  of  the 
duty,  and  the  reiJ  duty  of  checking  the  claims  is 
done  at  the  Inland  Revenue  Department. 

2672.  How  came  it  about  that  the  trains  which 
did  not  stop  at  all  stations  were  afterwards  passed 
as  cheap  trains  without  challenge? — Because  the 
Board  of  Trade,  until  the  recent  decision,  thought 
that  one  of  the  conditions  which  they  were 
entitled  to  dispense  with  was  the  stoppage  of  the 
train  at  every  station ;  they  thought  that  if  it 
appeared  that  the  arrangements  of  the  Company 
were  on  the  whole  more  beneficial  to  the  cheap 
train  passengers,  they  had  a  right  to  dispense 
with  the  condition  of  stopping  at  every  station. 

2673.  Can  you  inform  the  Committee  whether 
as  early  as  the  year  1856,.  inconsistency  in  making 
the  cheap  train  arrangements  with  the  Com- 
panies, and  the  consequent  approval  of  the  Board 
of  Trade,  had  not  been  brought  under  the  notice 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  by  the  Inland  Revenue 
Beparbnent? — I  have  not  looked  into  the  corre- 
spondence of  1856,  with  which  I  had  nothing 
personally  to  do ;  but  I  know  that  Captain  Galton, 
who  was  then  Secretary  to  the  Railway  Depart- 
ment of  the  Board  of  Trade,  c^led  attention  in 
one  of  his  published  Reports  to  the  great  growth 
of  excursion  trains,  and  to  the  fact  that  they 
were  exempt  from  duty. 

2674.  Will  you  kindly  refer  again  to  the 
matter,  and  tell  the  Committee  when  the  first 
intimation  was  given  to  the  Board  of  Trade  ? — I 
will.  Since  giving  my  evidence  the  first  day  I 
have  looked  further  into  the  question,  and  find 
the  following  passage  in  the  Report  of  the  Rail- 
way Commissioners,  presented  to  Parliament  in 
the  year  1850.  The  Railway  Commissioners,  it 
will  be  remembered,  then  performed  the  duties 
now  performed  by  the  Board  of  Trade: — In 
the  oonrse  of  the  summer  the  subject  of  excnrnon 
trains  for  the  poorer  classes  of  the  population, 
was  brought  before  the  Commissioners,  with  a 
request  that  they  would  give  their  sanction  to 
these  trains,  under  the  Act  7  &  8  Vict.  c.  85,  in 
order  that  tJie  railway  companies  supplying  this 
accommodation  may  be  enabled  to  obtun  a  re- 
mission of  the  tax  which  is  levied  upon  the  receipts 
from  passengers  by  rulway,  and  to  which  remis- 
sion they  are  entitled  for  iiU  trains  run  for  the 
conveyance  of  such  passengers  of  the  poorer 
classes,  in  compliance  with  t^e  provisions  of  the 
above  statute.  The  case  was  ui^ed  particularly 
with  reference  to  the  dense  population  in  and 
around  Manchester,  to  whom  these  trains  are  a 
great  boon,  affording  them  the  means  of  taking 
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cheap  excurnons  to  the  sea-eide  and  elsewhere, 
and  condudng  both  to  their  hedth  and  recrea>- 
tion ;  the  Commisnoners  were  most  deturous  to 

afford  every  facility  to  railway  companies  in  esta- 
blishing these  trains,  and  the  difficulties  in  the 
way  oftheir  doing  so  having  been  removed,  they 
accordingly  gave  their  sanction  to  such  trains,  and 
issued  thereupon  a  circular  letter  bearing  date  on 
the  10th  August  last,  in  which  they  informed  the 
various  railway  companies  that,  considering  tJie 
great  benefit  arising  from  those  trains  to  those 
classes  for  whose  accommodation  they  are  prin- 
dpally  designed,  the  Commissioners  have  oeen 
anxious  to  meet  the  views  of  the  railway  companies, 
and  upon  receiving  applicationsaccordingtoa  form 
annexed  thereto,  containing  the  required  infor- 
mation, should  the  conditions  be  such  as  to  meet 
with  their  approval,  intimation  will  be  sent  to 
the  Board  of  Inland  Revenue  that  such  trains 
have  been  duly  approved.  The  Commissioners 
having  taken  this  large  and  comprehensive  Inter- 
pretation of  the  Act,  it  was  urged  upon  them  by 
some  of  the  leading  railway  companies  that  they 
considered  that  they  are  entitled  to  exemption 
from  the  tax,  not  only  on  the  fares  of  third-class 
passengers  conveyed  by  such  trains,  but  alao  on 
the  fares  of  first  and  second-class  passengers,  if 
the  fares  charged  for  the  superior  classes  do  not 
exceed  the  rate  of  \  d.  a  mile.  It  became, 
therefore,  necessary  for  the  Commissioners  to  be 
careful  that  the  liberal  construction  put  by  them 
upon  the  provisions  of  the  statute  should  not 
lead  to  consequences  inconsistent  with  the  objects 
or  Ifuiguage  of  the  Act.  The  class  of  persons 
whose  benefit  the  Legislature  had  in  view  is 
described  in  the  recital  introductory  to  the  6th 
section  of  the  Act,  as  *  the  poorer  class  of 
travellers  ;*  and  in  the  enacting  part,  in  more ' 
definite  terms,  as  '  third-class  passengers.*  The 
Commissioners  have  considered,  that  in  order  to 
give  due  effect  to  these  words  of  the  Act,  its 
provisions,  including  the  9th  section  relative 
to  the  exemption  from  duty,  which  is  to  be 
read  in  connection  with  and  with  reference  to 
the  6th  section,  are  to  be  taken  as  confined 
to  the  conveyance  of  third-class  passengers. 
Accordingly,  in  approving  the  excursion  tnuns, 
they  have  adopted  the  rule  of  approving  them 
only  as  regards  the  third-class  fares,  and  not  as 
regards  the  first  and  second-class  fares ;  oltJaough 
the  latter,  as  well  as  the  former,  might  be  less 
than  1  </.  a  mile.  The  Commtssioners,  in  taking 
this  course,  do  not  object  to  any  improvement  in 
the  construction  or  fitting  up  of  the  third-class 
carriages  calculated  to  afford  greater  convenience 
or  comfort  to  the  passengers ;  but  it  appears  to 
them  that  the  persons  ww>  are  willing  to  pay  a 
higher  rate  01  fare  for  first  or  second-class  ac- 
commodation, when  they  have  the  choice  of  third- 
class  accommodation  at  a  lower  fare  by  the  same 
train,  cannot  properly  be  considered  as  the  bond 
Jide  *  poorer  class'  to  which  the  Apt  has  refers 
ence.  The  number  of  these  trains  which  have 
been  approved  b^  the  Commissioners  since  the 
issuing  of  their  circular  letter  of  tlie  10th  August 
has  amounted  to  1,045."  It  will  be  observed  that 
this  passage  bears  out  the  statements  I  have  made 
concerning  the  views  entertained  in  early  days 
W  the  Railway  Commissioners  or  the  Board  of 
Trade  concemmg  the  functions  imposed  on  them 
by  the  Cheap  Trains  Act. 

2675.  Is  It  correct  that  the  Board  of  Trade 
granted  a  qualified  approval      the  cheap  trains 
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flubmitted  by  the  Korth  London  Company  for 
the  purposes  of  trial? — Yes,  and  for  this  reason; 
ihat  umess  ihe  hour  of  starting  was  approved 
there  couI<l  be  no  claim  at  all  for  the  exemption: 
and  therefoi^  the  Board  of  Trade  settled  with 
the  Inland  Kevenue  a  form  of  approval  which 
should  not  prejudice  the  case,  but  which  should 
enable  the  mlway  company  and  the  Inland 
Bevenue  Department  to  take  the  case  into  court 
-without  prejudice  to  either  side. 

2676.  Have  the  Norlh  London  Railway  Com- 
I»any,since  thededsionof  the  Court  of  Exchequer, 
submitted  their  time  tables  for  approval,  as  other 
railway  companies  have  done? — Yes;  and  the 
approval  of  the  Board  of  Trade  has  been  ^ven 
only  in  accordance  with  the  decision  of  the  Court 
of  Exchequer. 

2677.  Did  your  department  assist  the  North 
London  Company  in  the  preparation  of  their 
ease  ? — Certaraly  not ;  the  Boud  of  Trade  stood 
neutind. 

2678.  Did  you  not  assist  them  in  making  up 
the  time  tables,  and  so  forth,  for  the  circumstances 
of  tiie  case  ? — Certidnly  not ;  the  Board  of  Trade 
atood  quite  neutral  in  the  matter.  They  were 
anxious  to  see  the  question  decided,  and  they 
felt  that  if  tiiey  had  any  duty  in  the  matter  at 
all  it  was  to  see  it  properly  enforced,  and  to  assist 
the  Inland  Bevenue  Department. 

2679.  Has  the  Board  of  Trade  ever  refused  or 
suspended  the  approval  for  cheap  trains  or  excur- 
non  trains  whi<m  have  been  submitted  to  them 
by  the  railway  companies? — Yes. 

2680.  Can  you  tell  us  when,  and  under  what 
circumstances  ? — In  the  case  which  I  mentioned 
the  other  day,  where  the  Metropolitan  Bfulway 
Company  asked  us  to  approve  a  train  in  which, 
in  order  to  comply  nominally  with  the  Act,  they 
issue  two  cheap"  tickets  only  between  certain 
stations,  and  then  issue  no  more. 

2681.  Can  yon  state  to  the  Committee  whether 
any  companies  are  now  working  the  cheap  train 
arrangement  to  which  the  sanction  of  the  Board 
<^  Trade  has  not  been  given,  or  as  to  which  it  is 
in  suspense,  and,if  any,whatare.tiiose  companies? 
— I  suppose  Tour  question  is,  whether  any  com- 
panies are  claiming  exemption  without  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Boara  of  Trade  ;  because  we  only 
interfere  for  the  purpose  of  giving  that  approval 
which  is  necessary  in  order  to  cairn  the  exemp- 
tion. I  am  not  aware  that  any  companies  claim 
tiie  exemption  without  the  approval  of  the  Board 
^  Trade,  but  the  Inland  Bevenue  department 
would  be  better  able  to  tell  vou  that, 

2682.  Can  you  inform  the  Committee  what 
companies  have  the  power,  by  their  local  Acts,  to 
cha^e,  in  addition  to  the  maximum  fare,  5  per 
cent,  for  the  Government  duty ;  and  whether  it 
is  not  a  fact  that  tiie  London  and  Nwth  Western 
Company  and  the  Great  Western  Company  do 
in  many  cases  charge  more  than  100  per  cent, 
upon  third  class  passengers  travelling  by  tnuns 
approved  of  as  cheap  trains,  and  stopping  at  all 
stations  ? — I  am  unable  to  g^ve  you,  with  any 
completeness,  a  list  of  the  companies.  lu  fact 
my  knowledge  of  tiie  number  of  companies  which 
have  obtained  clauses  of  that  description  is 
derived  from  the  evidence  which  has  been  given 
to  you  already.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  cases  in 
wludlt  tiie  companies  are  cha^ng  100  per  cent 
more  than  their  fare.  I  was  very  much  astonished 
to  see  in  Mr.  Bickman's  evidence  a  statement 
that  in  one  case  the  company  were  charging, 
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under  the  name  of  duty,  2  d,  instead  of  1  d.,  and  ^ 
I  did  not  understand  the  statement,  it  seemed  to  1875^^ 
me  BO  very  strange,  since  the  duty  is  only  6  percent. 

2683.  But  you  examine  those  fares  and  time 
tables,  do  you  not,  at  the  Board  of  Trade,  and 
approve  of  them? — We  cert^nly  have  not  ap- 
proved of  a  chum  for  exemption  where  the  fare 
was  2(2. 

2684.  But  you  examine  the  time  tables,  do  yon 

not?— Yes. 

2685.  Do  you  examine  the  fares  as  well? — ^Yes, 
when  they  are  first  submitt«d. 

2686.  Supposing  that  the  London,  Chathwm, 
and  Dover  Company  (I  speak  of  it  not  invidiously 
but  simply  as  an  example,)  were  next  month  to 
raise  the  fares  200  per  cent,  would  you  simply 
certify  those  as  they  were  last  month,  without  ex- 
amination ?— Certainly  not ;  it  would  be  their 
duty  to  send  them  in;  we  should  examine  them, 
and  we  should  not  approve  in  that  case  if  the  addi- 
tion of  100  per  cent  made  it  more  than  1  li.  a  mile. 

2687.  If  they  sent  you  tiieir  fares  and  tables 
without  any  intimation  that  they  had  made  that 
additional  charge,  would  you  make  any  examina- 
tion to  see  that  they  had  not  made  an  additional 
charge  ? — If  they  sent  in  no  time  table  showing 
the  additional  chaise,  we  should  know  nothing 
about  it.  We  know  nothing  about  their  fares 
except  what  they  send  to  us.  They  may  send  to 
us  a  table  to-day  (if  such  a  thing  were  imagin- 
able, though  I  think  it  is  not)  with  a  certun 
charge,  and  to  morrow  they  might  make  double 
tlmt  charge  to  the  public;  but  we  should  have 
no  knowledge  of  that,  and  no  means  of  checking 
it ;  it  would  rest  witii  the  Inland  Bevenue. 

is  to  me  an  unimaginable  case. 

2668.  Can  you  inform  the  Committee  how 
many  rulways  now  that  ought  to  run  cheap 
tnuns  from  end  to  end  do  not  do  so?— I  could 
not  tell  you  that  ofifhand,  but  I  should  think 
that  probably  none  ^  the  lai^  companies  do  it; 
it  would  be  an  extremely  inconvenient  thing  iac 
the  cheap  train  passengers. 

2689.  So  that  in  that  respect  the  law  is 
violated? — In  that  respect,  as  I  have  already 
stated,  I  think  that  the  companies  get  exemption 
where  the  Act  does  not  allow  it 

2690.  Would  the  Board  of  Trade  be  likely  to 
approve  the  cheap  trains  for  workmen  (as  you 
have  introduced  the  word)  by  weekly  contract 
under  existing  circumstances? — I  should  think 
that  the  decision  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer, 
which  disallows  the  chum  of  exemption  upon 
a  monthly  or  a  three-monthly  season  ticket,  would 
equally  prohibit  it  upon  a  weekly  ticket. 

2691.  Betuming  to  the  question  from  which  I 
started,  may  we  take  it  as  your  opinion  that 
powers  vested  in  the  head  of  any  department  to 
remit  money  or  taxes  must  have  a  tendency,  or 
at  least  give  the  colour  of  tendency,  to  immonility 
and  vice  in  a  public  department? — I  think  that 
it  is  most  objectionable  unless  the  conditions 
upon  which  the  remission  is  to  be  made  are  dis- 
tinctiy  specified  in  the  Act  of  Parliament 

2692.  jTou  consider  that  no  tax  should  be 
placed  upon  such  conditions,  or  that  it  should  be 

Sut  ^  the  power  of  the  head  of  a  board  or 
epartment  to  order  any  change  from  that  which 
Parliament  intended  ? — I  think  so. 

Mr.  KnatchbullSuffeuen, 

2693.  Did  not  the  tendency  of  some  of  your 
answers  to  the  questions  about  the  time  tables 

A  A  go 
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go  to  this  ;  that  the  interference  of  a  Government 
^d^^J  Department  with  the  details  of  the  management 
i'7o>  ^  1^  commercial  or  industrial  undertaking  is 
likely  tb  be  inconvenient  both  to  the  departoent 
and  to  the  managers  of  the  undertaking  ? — That 
SB  distinctly  my  opinion. 

2694.  You  stated  in  the  beginning  of  yonr 
evidence  that  you  did  not  think  it  material  to 
inquire  into  the  origin  of  this  tax  ;  will  you  tell 
me  exactly  what  you  mean  by  that  ? — ^Vlut  I 
mean  is,  tiiat  the  question  of  whether  the  tax 
should  be  remitted  or  not  appears  to  me  to  be  a 
question  depending  upon  whether  the  tax  is  at 
present  unjust,  or  whether  it  is  injurious  in  its 
operation,  and  not  upon  tiie  way  in  whidi  \t  took 
its  riee. 

2695.  But  when  yon  are  considering  the  justice 
or  injustice  of  a  tax  upon  any  body  of  men,  is  it 
not  material  to  consider  whether  when  it  was  first 
imposed  there  were  or  were  not  other  people  suf- 
fering from  nmilar  taxation  who  have  since  been 
rdieved  from  tiie  burden  ? — I  do  not  say  that  it 
is  not  a  cireumstanoe  which  may  be  taken  into 
consideration,  but  that  it  appears  to  me  to  be 
very  immaterial  compared  with  the  question  of 
what  you  are  to  do  for  this  money  if  ^ou  take  off 
this  tax.  The  real  question  is.  Who  is  to  pay  it? 
I  assume  that  the  Chancellor  the  Exchequer 
cannot  do  without  tiie  money,  and  if  he  r«nnot 
do  without  it,  who  is  to  pay  it  ?  Is  it  right  that 
you  should  make  a  present  of  this  money  to  the 
railway  shareholders  and  make  the  payers  of 
the  income  tax  pay  it  ?  That  is  the  real  ques- 
tion. 

2696.  Bat  is  not  the  question,  What  is  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  to  do  for  tlie  money  if  he 
abolishes  this  tax,  an  ailment  which,  if  valid, 
'would  apply  to  the  proposed  repeal  of  any  tax 
whatever? — Any  tax  which  has  assumed  the 
character  of  permanence  as  this  tax  has  done. 

2697.  Yon  stated,  did  you  not,  that  it  was 
pretl7  c^^^  there  had  not  been  a  tax 
upon  other  modes  of  locomotion,  this  form  of  tax 
would  not  have  been  adopted  for  railways? — I 
gather  that  from  the  way  m  which  the  two  things 
go  together. 

2698.  Is  it  not  possible  and  even  natnr^  tiiat 
men  may  patiently  bear  a  load  of  taxation  which 
is  shared  by  others,  and  yet  become  rather 
impatient  under  it  when  others  are  relieved, 
they  themselves  being  still  exposed  to  it  ?  —It  is 
extremely  natural ;  and  if  I  were  a  railway  share- 
bolder  I  dare  say  I  should  agitate  for  the  repeal 
of  the  tax. 

2699.  Would  npt  duit  impatience  be  likely  to 

increase  if,  simultaneously  with  the  relief  afforded 
to  the  others,  an  unexpected  decision  in  the  law 
courts  very  much  aggravated  the  burden  of  the 
tax  ? — I  am  not  surprised  at  the  decision  in  the 
law  courts  aggravating  the  impatience  c£  the 
railway  world. 

2700.  You  asree  that  it  is  natural  ? — Quite  sa 

2701.  Considering  that  thifi  is  the  case  with 
the  railway  companies,  and  that  the  law,  as  you 
liave  remarked,  cannot  be  worked  without  the 
Government  departments  making  holes  in  it,  and 
tibat  the  imposition  of  the  tax  causes  the  inter- 
ference which  you  have  just  allowed  to  be 
inconvenient ;  do  you  think  that  it  is  at  all  unrear- 
sonable  on  the  part  of  the  railway  companies  to 
wish  this  tax  to  be  removed  ? — I  think  that  it  is 
very  reasonable  on  the  part  of  any  body  of  men 
ia  the  conntay,  who  are  subject  to  a  tax,  to 
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agitate  for  its  removal,  and  get  it  removed  if 

they  can. 

2702.  In  point  of  fact,  yon  tiiink,  as  yon  have 
already  stated,  that  there  are  strong  reaeons  tinc 
altering  the  present  system  in  some  way  or  other  ? 
— Certainly. 

2703.  Yon  told  us  tlmt  out  of  all  the  propose 
which  have  been  submitted  to  us,  yon  thought 
that  the  proposal  of  a  tax  of  3  per  cent,  upon  the 
gross  passenger  traffic  was  tne  only  proposal 
worth  considering  ? — I  think  so. 

2704.  Have  you  a  return  which  would  show 
us  the  exact  amount  which  that  would  bring- 
compared  with  what  was  collected  in  1875  ?— 
You  must  take  these  figures,  as  I  have  already 
stated,  cum  granot  because  we  have  not  all  tbe 
returns  complete  for  1875.  The  dnty  aetuidlT 
paid  in  1874  was  614,279  /. ;  the  duty  in  1874,  Jf 
charged  at  3  per  cent,  upon  the  gross  passengw 
receipts,  would  have  been  624,259  A,  making  ft 
difference  of  about  5,000  L 

2705.  I  think  you  told  us  that  if  the  exemptium 
of  all  traffic  at  or  below  \d,  9.  mile  were 
adopted,  there  would  be  a  loss  to  the  revenue  of 
167,000/.;  that  is  to  say,  the  difference  between 
619,000/.  and  452,000/.  ?— That  is  so,  with  thia 
qualification  :  that  what  I  ^>oke  of  was  not  traffie 
under  a  mile,  but  third  class  passengers; 
because  our  returns  do  not  ^ve  us  the  receipt 
from  traffic  under  1     a  mile. 

2706.  Could  ytfti  give  us  any  idea  whether 
that  would  represent  a  larger  or  a  smaller  sum  ? 
— I  am  afraid  that  I  could  not  give  you  any 
information  about  it. 

2707.  Then,  yon  caxmot  give  ns  any  statement 
as  to  tbe  actual  or  approximate  result  of  tbe 
exemption  of  traffic  at  and  under  I  </.  a  mile  ? — 
I  think  that  you  may  take  it  as  an  approximate 
loss  of  167,000/.,  because  there  are  some  first 
and  second  class  fares  under  1  d.  per  mile,  and 
there  are  some  third  class  fares  over  1  d,  per  mile. 

2708.  You  would  have  to  set  against  that  some 
gain  both  to  the  department  and  to  the  companiea 
in  the  way  of  the  cessation  of  interference  witll 
man^ement,  and  so  on,  would  you  not  ? — You 
would  get  rid,  of  course,  of  the  evils  arising  from 
tiie  present  exemption;  but  the  Inland  Revenue 
Department  will  speak  better  as  to  tiie  question 
whetiier  there  would  not  still  be  difficulties  of 
account. 

2709.  Did  the  State,  by  loan  or  Bubsidy, 
assist  in  the  construction  of  rulways  w  in  tikor 

subsequent  development  in  tlds  country  ?  Not 

iat  all. 

2710.  Has  not  the  present  system  been  created 
entirdy  by  private  enterprise  and  private  cental? 

— Yes. 

2711.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  you  or 
some  other  witness  who  ^ke  of  the  State  giviim 
privileges  to  rtulway  c<»ttpanies  to  construct  rsS 

ways;  is  that  the  view  which ^ou  take  of  it?  

Yes ;  I  think  that  it  was  decidedly  a  privilege 
when  a  company  obtained  compulsory  powers  to 
take  land  and  a  practical  monc^ly  of  a  given 
district. 

2712.  May  I  not  take  it  in  this  way :  that  the 
State,  or  Parliament  on  behalf  of  tiie  State,  gave 
privileges  to  iJie  rulway  companies  for  the  con- 
stmction  of  railways  in  order  to  encourage,  temp^ 
and  attract  that  private  enterprise  and  private 
capital  which  would  not  have  been  forthcoming 
without  such  privileges? — I  do  not  think  that 
there  is  uiy  objection  to  that  statement 

2713.  Then 
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2713.  Then  what  the  State  did,  in  fact,  was  to 
let  the  private  enterprise  and  the  private  capital 
nndei^o  idl  the  risk  ukd  undertake  all  the  expense, 
and  then  afterwards  to  come  down  and  cbim  a 
■hare  of  tiie  profits,  real  or  8U(^K»ed,  resulting 
fimn  that  enterprise  and  ca[>itu  beuig  so  em- 
ployed ? — I  am  a&^  that  that  is  true  of  every  tax. 

2714.  We  will  come  to  the  incidence  of  the 
tax.  You  said,  I  think,  that  in  <Hie  class  of  cases 
■where  the  company  are  at  their  maximum  rate 
and  have  a  right  to  charge  the  duty  in  addition 
to  the  maximum  rate,  ue  passengers  paid  this 
tax,  and  that  that  was  the  only  case?— That,  I 
tJiink,  is  the  only  case  ;^  and  I  add  the  qualifica- 
ti(Hi,  where  it  is  to  the  interest  of  the  company 
to  maintain  the  fiure  at  the  maximum  rate. 

2715.  I  snppose  that,  in  that  class  of  cases,  you 
would  call  it  directly  a  tax  upon  loccHnotion  ? — I 

it  a  tax  upon  the  passengers.  I  prefer  patting 
it  in  the  form  of  stating  upon  whom  it  falls  to 
calling  it  a  tax  upon  an  abstract  quality  or  sub- 
stance. 

2716.  But  still,  if  a  man  is  taxed  because  he 
moree  from  one  plaoe  to  another,  and  upon  the 
moving,  you  cannot  get  out  of  it,  can  yon,  that  it 
is  a  tax  upou  his  locomotion  ? — It  is  a  tax  upon 
his  locomotion. 

2717.  Parliament  has  given  to  some,  but  not 
to  ^  of  the  companies,  the  duty  in  addition  to 
the  fare?— Yes. 

2718.  Then  the  tax  at  present  falls  unequally 
upon  different  railways,  does  it  not?— I  do  not 
quite  see  how  that  follows.  It  seems  to  me  an 
admirable  iUustaralion  of  the  defects  of  our  sys- 
tem of  Private  Bill  l^i^ation  that  Parliament 
should  have  done  an^Uung  of  the  kind;  that 
£ve  gentlemen  sitting  xn  acummittee-room  should 
be  able  to  override  the  general  law  of  the  land ; 
because  that  is  what  it  comes  to. 

2719.  But  that  has  been  done?— That  has 
been  done. 

2720.  And  havix^  been  done,  however  much 
yon  and  I  may  r^ret  it,  it  affects  the  incidence 
of  the  tax,  does  it  not? — In  that  particular  case 
it  does ;  but  not,l  think,  where  the  &res  are  not 
at  their  maximum. 

2721.  You  say  that  wherever  there  is  competi- 
tion the  railway  G<»npanies  pay  this  tax  ? — That 
ia  what  the  advocates  of  the  railway  companiea 
have  said. 

2722.  Did  you  not  yourself  say  it? — Yes,  I 
quote  Uiem,  and  I  agree  with  them. 

3723.  When  you  speak  of  railway  companies, 
I  presume  you  mean  the  holders  of  ordinanr 
nifway  stock? — Quito  so;  those  whose  dividends 
fluctuato  with  the  profits  of  the  company. 

2724.  Practically  the  shareholders  have  so 
mucdi  less  from  which  to  obtain  the  dividend, 
wluoh  is  the  interest  upon  their  invested  capital  ? 
—Yes. 

2725.  You  said  that  saw  no  adequate  rea- 
son why  the  paym  of  uoome  tax  and  other  tax 
payers  should  make  a  present  <3£  this  duty  to  the 
rwlway  shareholders ;  I  suppose  that  you  wouhl 
agree  that  ^e  manv  thousands  of  persons  who 
are  railway  shareholders  are  a  portion  of  the 
public? — CertiUnly. 

2726.  Do  you  see  any  reason  why  this  pai^ 
tieuiar  portion  of  the  public  should  make  a  pre- 
sent of  this  du^  to  the  other  taxpavera  more  tnan 
any  other  portion  of  the  public  who  invest  their 
money  in  other  securities  ?— I  do  not  think  that 
they  do  make  a  prasent  of  it;  diey  have  bought 
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their  shares  subject  to  this  charge,  and  it  is  a  sim-  "^ZT 
pie  addition  to  their  property  if  you  remit  the  tax.  ^i^j^ 


2727.  £ven  in  that  aspect  a  very  great  num- 
ber <^  them  had  invested  their  money  oefore  this 
new  decision,  which  has  aggravated  the  tax  so 
greatly,  had  coine  into  force,  had  they  not?— 
Quite  so ;  but  1  think  that  those  who  did  so,  in- 
vested it  also  before  it  was  at  all  known  what 
laige  profits  this  third  class  passenger  traffic 
would  bring. 

2728.  I  think  that  you  illustrated  the  position 
of  such  shareholders,  if  1  remember  righUy,  by 
placing  them  in  the  position  of  a  man  who  bought 
an  estate  with  a  legal  charge  upon  it^  and  found 
the  charge  afterwuds  larger  than  he  had  antid- 
pated? — That,  I  said,  is  a  legal  aspect  of  the 
question. 

2729.  Would  it  not  have  been  rather  furer  to 
have  said  also  that  it  was  a  case  in  which  the 
holder  of  that  legal  charge  had  acquiesced  for  a 
long  time  in  the  payment  of  the  lesser  amount, 
ana  had  given  no  warning  whatever  that  the 
larger  amount  would  be  ever  exacted  ? — I  think 
that  that  is  a  very  fair  observation,  and  it  occurred 
to  me  after  1  had  made  the  previous  answer. 

2730.  Does  it  not  come  to  this:  that  if  the 
passenger  pays  the  duty  it  is  a  tax  upon  the 
travelling  public ;  and  that  if  the  shareholder  pays 
it,  it  is  an  income  tax  upon  a  limited  portion  of 
die  public? — I  rather  object  to  the  latter  part'of 
that  statement.  I  have  given  mv  reascms  foe 
thinking  that  the  tax  having  lasted  so  long,  and 
having  i)een  imposed  so  long  ago,  and  persons 
having  taken  their  property  subject  to  the  tax,  it 
is  no  special  or  new  charge  upon  the  existing 
railway  shareholders.  Therefore  I  rather  object 
to  putting  it  in  that  form. 

2731.  At  all  events,  it  is  an  exceptional  charge, 
is  it  not ;  it  is  a  charge  that  persons  who  invest 
in  other  securities  do  not  have  to  bear? — Tlie 
person  who  invests  in  securities  takes  the  secu- 
rities subject  to  this  charge,  and  he  pays  less  for 
them  in  consequence  of  this  chaige  being  upon  it. 

2732.  But  tliis  chaive  has  been  doubled  within 
the  last  two  years  ? — It  has  been  increased,  but 
scarcely  doubled.  It  is  no  doubt  the  change  iu 
any  taxation  which  causes,  I  will  not  say  the 
injustice,  but  the  hardship. 

2733.  You  spoke  of  the  facility  of  collection ; 
you  do  not  gau{^  the  justice  of  a  tex  by  the 
facilitpr  of  coUection,  do  you  1 — Ko ;  but  that  is 
one  of  the  chief  things  to  be  conmdered  in  choosing 
between  taxes. 

2734.  Is  the  facility  of  collection,  in  your 
mind,  an  ingredient  in  considering  the  desirabiUtj 
of  imposing  a  tax  ? — Undoubtedly. 

2735.  Supposing  that  the  Government  imposed 
a  5  or  10  per  cent,  tax  upon  the  salaries  ot  per- 
manent o&cials,  in  what  light  would  you  look  at 
it  then  1 — ^There  -are  plenty  of  other  reasons  to  be 
considered. 

2736.  Would  you  consider  it  a  very  unjust 
tax  in  spite  of  its  facility  collecti(ni  ? — Yes,  I 
should  consider  it  a  very  unjust  tax ;  but  I  think 
that  the  facility  of  collecting  that  tsx  from  those 
persons  is  one  of  the  reasons  in  favour  of  the 
present  income  tax. 

2737.  What  would  be  the  greater  injustice  of 
that  tax  than  inopoeing  a  tax  upon  any  other  pu^ 
tioidar  class  ? — The  injuslice  of  imposing  a  new 
tax  is  an  extremely  different  thing  from  uie  inci- 
dence of  a  tax  which  has  long  existed,  where 
that  tax  is  a  tax  upon  properly. 

aa2  2738.  But 
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2738.  But  the  income-tax  had  lon^  existed,  and 
this  would  only  be  an  addition  to  it,  and  tiiose 
gentlemen  would  have  received  their  salaries  with 
tiie  possibility  of  such  a  tax  being  put  on  ? — ^If  an 
official  has  accepted  his  pontion  with  a  know- 
ledge that  a  certain  per-centage  will  be  deducted 
for  tax,  I  conceive  that  the  remission  of  that  tax 
would  be  simply  a  present  to  him  at  the  expense 
of  other  taxpayers. 

2739.  Then  you  would  not  think  it  a  very 
great  iigustice  in  that  case  ? — Yes,  I  should. 

2740.  Does  it  not  eome  to  this;  that  all  excep- 
tional taxation  is  an  injustice?  ~  Exceptional 
taxation  put  on  for  the  first  time  may  be  an 
injustice. 

2741.  When  a  rate  is  appealed  ^unst,  is  it 
not  ver^  often  declared  invalid  (and  1  believe  it 
is  invidid)  if  it  is  proved  that  some  persons  who 
are  fairly  liable  to  tiiat  rate  have  not  been 
assessed  and  have  not  paid  it,  so  that  a  heavier 
burden  is  placed  upon  other  persons? — I  look 
upon  this  as  in  the  nature  of  a  rentcharge,  or  in 
tiie  nature  of  a  permanent  rate  upon  landed  pro- 
perty. In  either  of  those  instances,  there  maj 
De  a  very  good  case  to  take  it  oiF ;  but  to  take  it 
off  ia  simply  a  present  to  the  owner  of  that  pro- 
perty at  the  expense  of  other  taxpayers. 

2742.  Would  you  say  that  the  repeal  of  any 
tax  would  operate  in  the  stune  way  ? — I  say  that 
the  repeal  of  any  permanent  iax  on  property 
would. 

2743.  But  if  78,000,000/,  has  to  be  nueed  for 
the  expenditure  of  the  year,  any  tax  which  is 
repealed  necessitates  the  imposition  of  some  other 
tax,  which  must  of  coarse  increase  the  burden  to 
somebody  ? — Yes;  it  is  a  question  of  comparison 
between  different  interests. 

2744.  You  stated,  in  answer  to  Question  2310, 
that  "the  companies  will  and  do  fix  their  fares, 
duty  or  no  duty,  at  that  amount  which  will  bring 
Ihem  the  greatest  amount  of  net  profit,  and  will 
and  can  no  more  saddle  the  duty  on  tiie  public 
than  they  could  saddle  them  with  a  rise  of  5  per 
cent,  in  the  price  of  coals ; "  that  is  your  view  ? 
—Yes. 

2745.  Take  the  case  of  a  company  with  fares 
below  the  maximum,  which  has  fixed  its  fares 
according  to  the  principle  which  you  have  stated; 
is  there  anything  wonderful  in  such  a  company 
Baying  to  the  puolict  "  We  cannot  continne  the 
same  accommodation  to  you  at  the  same  price, 
under  this  enhanced  duty ;  we  believe  that  you 
will  prefer  the  price  to  be  increased  rather  thap 
the  accommodation  lessened;  and  therefore  we 
make  the  increase,  hoping  that  Parliament  will  re- 
duce the  tax,  and  tiiat  we  may  reduce  the  fare  ? — 
I  think  that  it  would  be  a  most  natural  thing  for 
the  company  to  say  ;  and  if  they  can  only  make 
the  passengers  believe  it,  they  will  have  a  great 
lever  to  get  Parliament  to  take  off  the  tax, 

2746.  Would  not  the  public  pay  the  duty,  in 
snch  a  case? — No,  I  think  not. 

2747.  If  a  man  paid  20  s.  before  the  decision 
of  1874  and  21*.  after  it,  do  you  mean  to  say 
that  he  would  not  be  paying  an  increased  fare  in 
consequence  of  the  decision  ? — He  would  pay 
21 1.  where  he  formerly  psid  20«.,  no  doubt. 

2748.  Would  he  not  be  paying  the  increased 
fare  because  of  the  enhanced  duty  ? — Yes ;  but 
I  say  that  the  companies  will  not  make  the 
charge  because  of  the  enhanced  duty. 

2749.  Have  they  not  done  so? — They  have 
done  so,  or  pretended  to  do  so.  in  a  great  number 
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of  cases,  because  they  wanted  to  make  the  public 
believe  that  the  public  pay  the  tax. 

2750.  Or  rather,  that,  feeling  convinced  of  the 
injustice  of  the  tAx,  they  want  to  make  the  public 
feel  that  it  is  unjust  ? — They  want  to  make  the 
public  think  that  it  is  desirable  for  their  own 
Bakes,  for  the  sake  of  the  public,  to  get  lid 
of  it 

2751.  With  regard  to  the  omnibus  oompetitiouy 
do  you  tiiink  that  where  a  railway  runs  from  end 
to  end  an  omnibus  cannot  c<Mnpete  with  it  ? — 
am  inclined  to  think  so. 

2752.  Are  there  not  a  great  many  intennediate 
points  at  which  an  omnibus  must  be  a  formidable 
competitor  to  a  railway  ? — 1  think  that  the  traffic 
is  rather  of  a  different  description,  and  not  of  ft 
competing  description.  The  omnibus  has  the 
advantage  of  Btopping  at  evei^  door,  so  that  the 
people  who  want  to  he  put  cwwn  at  their  own 
door,  or  at  the  don*  of  a  shop,  go  by  omnibus. 

2753.  If  there  were  no  omnibuses,  do  you  not 
suppose  that  the  Metropolitan  K^way  would 
carrv  more  passengers? — ^It  is  posuble,  but  I 
think  that  it  is  doubtful  I  think  that  the  Metn>* 
politan  Bailway  carries  now,  at  crowded  times, 
as  many  as  it  can  cnrry.  Many  complaints  are 
made  to  us  that  carriages  are  over-crowded ;  uid 
we  refer  those  complaints  to  the  Metropolitan 
Railway,  who  say  to  us,  "  What  are  we  to  do  if 
people  crowd  in  in  this  way  ?  We  can  haidlj 
get  rid  of  our  traffic,  and  we  do  not  know  what 
to  do." 

2754.  Yon  told  us  that  the  whole  question  was 
one  of  revenue,  and  not  one  of  convenience  to* 
cheap  train  travellers ;  are  there  not  some  rail- 
way companies  to  whom  their  third-class  passeii' 
gera  are  of  far  more  importance  than  others  1—* 
xes, 

2755.  If  you  took  awa^  the  exemptions,  the 
obligations,  and  the  penalties,  and  maintain^  the 
tax,  what  security  would  you  hAve  that  tiiose 
companies  who  rel^  more  upon  first  and  second- 
class  passengers  might  not  cuminish  the  fiioilitiea 
to  third-class  passengers  which  the  law  now 
obliges  them  to  give?  —  Only  the  experience 
which  we  have  had  of  the  working  of  railways 
for  the  last  20  years,  which  has  shown  that  it  has 
been  very  much  for  the  interests  of  railways 
generally,  and  I  believe  universally,  to  give  the 
accommodation  to  third-class  passengers. 

2756.  I  thbk  you  said  that  third>class  traffic 
is  the  most  profitable  of  all  ? — I  am  not  sure  that 
I  said  that.  I  think  I  said  that  it  was  increasing 
the  most  rapidly  of  all,  because  I  do  not  know 
enough  about  the  net  profits  of  the  company  to 
say  that' it  is  the  most  profitable. 

2757.  You  snd,  in  answer  to  Question  2373» 
But  when  it  is  proved  that  this  particular  de- 
scription of  traffic  is  the  most  profitable  of  all,  I 
cannot  see  the  reason  why  it  should  be  exempt 
from  taxation  **  1 — That  is  hardly  exact ;  and  if 
I  did  say  so,  it  was  an  inaccurate  expression.  It 
is  increasing  most  rapidly,  and  it  is  rerj  much 
cared  for  by  the  companies. 

2758.  If  you  left  all  toaffic  at  and  below  I  dL 
a  mile  free  from  the  tax,  it  would  be  a  great 
inducement  to  the  railway  comiwnies  to  endeavoor 
to  increase  and  derelope  that  partiouUr  traffic  aa 
much  as  they  could,  would  it  not?— It  would; 
but  I  do  not  see  any  reason  why  the  L^polature 
should  interfere  for  that  purpose. 

2759.  Still  you  would  get  that  advantage  at  a 
loss,  which  you  put  at  about  167,000   a  year,  t» 
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tiie  reTcnne?— I  am  not  sure  that  it  would  be  at 
all  an  advantage  for  the  Legislature  to  give  the 
companies  an  inducement  to  cultivate  one  species 
of  traffic  rather  than  another. 

2760.  Do  you  not  think  that  it  would  be  a 
public  advantage  to  give  the  companies  an  in- 
ducement to  help  the  workmen  going  from  place 
to  place  to  get  to  their  markets  r— I  am  ^sposed 
to  think  that  the  true  principle  for  the  L^is- 
lature  is  to  treat  all  classes  alike. 

2761.  As  a  general  rule  of  taxation,  you  are 
not  in  favour  tn  execution  from  taxation  below 
a  certain  amount  ? — I  would  ranker  not  go  into 
liie  question  of  the  income  tax. 

2762.  You  appear  to  have  a  great  fear  of  the 
one  shilling  extra  dividend  going  into  the  pockets 
of  the  holders  of  ordinary  ruiway  stock  ?— Ko, 
I  have  no  fear ;  I  wish  they  may  have  as  many 
shillings  as  they  can  get. 

2763.  Do  you  thmk  it  very  unreasonable 
when  men  have  come  forward  to  supply  a  great 

'ic  want,  and  have  invested  their  money 
ng  to  have  a  return,  which  return  has  been 
,ced  and  in  some  cases  is  actually  nothing, 
lhat  if  Uie  return  could  be  increased  by  the  aboH- 
tion  of  this  tax,  some  portion  of  it  should  go  into 
tiieir  pockets  ? — The  smallness  of  their  profits  is 
due  to  a  great  many  causes  which  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  go  into  here,  and  I  think  it  is  extremely 
natural  that  they  ^ould  wisb  to  increase  their 
retoms  as  much  as  they  can. 

2764.  To  sum  up  what  you  stated,  you  have 
told  us  that  it  is  pretty  clear  that  this  form  of 
taxation  upon  railways  would  not  have  been 
adopted  if  there  had  not  been  taxes  upon  other 
modes  of  locomotion  at  the  time  that  it  wois  im- 
posed ;  and  you  have  :told  us  that  the  tax  falls 
imeqtutUy  upon  the  different  nulway  companies  ? 
—I  do  not  think  that  I  meant  to  sar  that;  I 
pointed  out  how  any  alteration  would  fall  un- 
equally on  different  companies. 

Chairman* 

2765.  It  is  a  fact,  is  it  not,  whether  you  have 
said  it  or  not  ? — They  pay  very  different  sums.  I 
am  not  quite  certain  that  I  understand  what  the 
meaning  of  "  falling  unequally  "  is. 

Mr.  Kitatchbtdl-IIt^esten. 

2766.  They  do  not  pay  equally,  do  they? — 
OThey  do  not  pay  the  same  sum. 

2767.  Some  depend  more  upon  one  kind  of 
traffic,  and  some  more  upon  another  kind,  do  they 
not? — Yes.  H  by  "unequally"  is  meant  not  In 
proportion  to  their  whole  gross  receipts^  <ff  to 
their  net  receipts,  it  is  qtute  true. 

276R.  You  told  us  auo  that  Government  De- 
partments have  been,  and  are  now,  disobeying  the 
law,  and  tiiatthe  law  practicall;^  cannot  be  worked 
as  it  is  at  present ;  having  said  all  that,  do  you 
think  tbat  the  only  solution  of  the  question  is  the 
adoption  of  the  alteration  which  would  place 
3  per  cent,  upon  the  gross  passenger  traffic,  and 
you  still  say  would  fall  very  unequally 
upon  the  different  companies  ? — I  said  that  the 
logical  conclusion  of  my  arguments  was,  that  you 
should  leave  the  tax  as  it  is,  and  do  away  with 
the  obligation  and  the  exemption.  That  would 
lemove  all  the  difficultieB  to  which  I  have 
alluded. 

2769.  Then  you  would  prefer  that  to  the  3  per 
cent.? — I  never  swd  so.  That  is  a  question  for 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  upon  which  I 
would  rather  not  ^ve  an  opinion. 
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2770.  Ton  stated  that  your  objection  to  the 
exemption  of  fares  at  and  below  If/,  is  this;  that 
you  think  it  would  be  encouraging  one  class  of 
traffic  more  than  another? — Yes,  it  would  be 
enconragiog  one  class  of  traffic  more  than  another, 
whidi  I  do  not  think  is  the  business  of  the  Legi»- 
latnre. 

2771.  That  class  having  been  the  class  which 
the  Legislature  specially  endeavoured  to  protect 
and  encourage  by  its  legislation  upon  this  point  ? 
— And  that  class  being  the  class  whicn  the 
Le^pslature  specially  ^ud  in  protecting  by  its 
legislation.  We  are  told  ijiat  the  present  exemp* 
tdon  operates  as  a  restriction  upon  the  facilities 
which  the  companies  would  otherwise  give  to  them. 

2772.  The  present  exemption,  or  the  present 
restriction  of  the  exemption  ? — Not  the  present 
restriction  of  the  exemption,  but  the  restiictioiu 
necessurilv  incident  to  Uie  exemption. 

2773.  It  must  be,  of  course,  a  very  great 
restriction  and  a  very  inconvenient  one  to  oblige 
a  railway  company  to  stop  its  trains  at  evci^ 
interme^ate  station,  must  it  not  ? — Certainly,  if 
there  were  any  such  obligation. 

2774.  But  they  cannot  legally  get  tiie  exemp- 
tion without  it? — So  tar  as  the  inducement  to  get 
the  exemption  can  be  called  an  obligation,  that 
is  so. 

2275.  But  I  may  ^o  beyond  that ;  is  it  not  a 
very  iDconvenient  thmg(a8  I  put  it  the  other  day 
to  a  Witness)  if  you  have  10  stations  on  50  miles 
or  more,  and  if  to  S(atu>n  7  and  Station  9  a 
great  number  of  people  wish  to  go,  while  to  the 
other  stations  few  people  wish  to  go,  and  yet  if 
the  exemption  cannot  be  claimed  unless  the  trains 
stop  at  every  station  to  the  great  inconvenience 
of  the  majority  ? — That  is  the  foundation  of  the 
reason  why  I  say  that  the  Legislatture  has  entirely 
failed  in  its  object. 

27T6.  Supposing  that  the  tax  is  maintained, 
would  you  not  think  it  very  desirable  to  prevent 
that  inconvenience  ? — Certunly. 

Mr.  Atihley, 

2777.  With  reference  to  one  of  the  questions 
put  to  you,  Supposing  that  you  civil  servants 
were  incorporated,  and  had  power  given  you  by 
Act  of  Parliament  to  acquire  lands  and  privileges 
to  carry  on  a  trade  which  was  increased  in  Talue 
by  the  prosperity  of  the  country  without  any 
interference  on  your  part,  you  would  not  then, 
perhaps,  object  quite  so  much  to  a  5  per  cent, 
tax  ? — No,  certfunly  not ;  if  it  had  been  imposed 
u^n  us  in  in  the  l>eginning,  when  we  first  of  all 
laid  out  our  money  in  this  undertaking,  I  should 
think  it  just. 

2778.  You  said  with  regard  to  this  3  per  cent, 
scheme,  that  it  was  the  one  which  in  your  opinion 
would  produce  tjie  least  change  ? — Yes,  of  those 
different  schemes  which  I  mentioned. 

2779.  Would  it  not  be  a  very  difficult  thing  to 
face  a  change  which  would  put  49,000/.  into  the 
pockets  of  vxe  London  and  N^orth  Western  Bail- 
way  Company,  and  take  7,000  out  of  the 
pockets  of  the  North  Eastern  Bulway  Company? 
— It  would  be  a  very  difficult  change  to  make, 
and  I  said  that  it  would  be  an  extremely  difficult 
thing,  and  that  it  had  been  felt  by  the  Govern- 
ment that  it  would  be  a  very  difficult  tlung  to 
force  upon  the  companies  without  their  consent. 

2780.  Would  it  be  possible,  in  your  opinion,  to 
reduce  it  to  3  per  cent,,  getting  rid  of  the  exemp- 
tions, saying  at  the  same  time  that  no  railway 
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companj  ehiUl  pay  more  than  diey  paid  in  1875  ? 
— That  would  be  open  to  the  same  olgectione,  I 
think,  aa  the  proposal  which  has  been  made  to  fix 
the  amotmt.  You  would  turn  it  into  a  rent^ 
charge. 

2781.  But,  of  course,  so  long  as  no  rulway 
company  pays  more  under  the  new  scheme  than 
it  pays  at  present,  there  would  be  no  injustice  in 
others  paring  less  ? — No. 

2782.  Your  objeoUon  to  that  would  be  that  it 
would  turn  it  into  a  fixed  rentcharge?— Yes. 

2783.  And  with  no  prospective  increase  for  ^e 
Ooremment  ? — Yes, 

Mr.  Leightoiu 

2784.  Do  ^on  know  at  all  how  far  the  present 
holders  of  railwajr  stock  are  in  an^  way  the  same 
as  those  who  originally  invested  m  these  under- 
takings ? — £  can  only  speak  from  general  know- 
ledge, but  probably  a  very  small  quantity  would 
be  held  hj  the  same  persons. 

2785.  There  has  been  a  great  change  in  that 
respect,  has  there  not? — There  is  a  daily  change. 

2786.  Therefore  the  original  makers  of  the 
railways,  who  fulfilled  the  great  public  want,  are 
not  those  who  now  hold  the  stock,  are  they  ? — 
Certainly  not. 

2787.  You  have  divided  your  points  into  two, 
viz.,  the  control  of  railways,  and  the  taxation  01 
railways? — As  regards  the  two  departments  con- 
cerned with  the  railways. 

2788.  You  consider  that  they  should  both  go 
on  different  lines,  do  you  not  ? — Yes, 

2789.  You  do  not  consider  that  the  control 
should  be  entirely  taken  away,  but  that  it  should 
not  be  mixed  up  with  the  taxation  ? — Certainly. 

2790.  Would  you  mention  the  control  ? — There 
are  various  kinds  of  control.  As  regards  the 
particular  subject  before  the  Committee  I  do  not 
think  that  the  Board  of  Trade  control  is  neoes- 
'sary  for  the  particular  purpose  of  protecting  these 
third  class  passengers  and  ensuring  them  accom- 
modation, because  I  think  that  the  interest  of  the 
railway  companies  k  sufficient  to  insure  that. 

2791.  Taking  the  general  public  apart  from  the 
third  class  passengers,  you  say  that  the  railway, 
80  long  as  It  niye,  will  give  facilities  of  every 
sort  to  the  public  ? — It  will  give  those  particular 
facilities. 

2792.  And  it  will  test  the  facilities  by  the 
receipts? — Yes. 

2793.  Where  it  does  not  pay,  do  you  think 
they  will  give  the  same  facilities  ? — Do  you  mean 
to  take  the  case  in  which  the  ordinary  share- 
holder gets  no  dividend  at  all  ? 

2794.  No,  I  am  putting  this  case:  we  will  say 
^at  a  railway  company  which  has  got  hold  of  a 
piece  of  country,  finds  that  the  mineral  traffic  is 
the  only  one  that  pays;  and  that,  therefore, 
having  got  hold  of  the  means  of  communication, 
it  does  not  give  sufficient  passenger  appliances, 
because  it  does  not  pay  ;  do  you  think  that  such 
a  railway  should  be  left  free  from  any  superin- 
tending control? — I  doubt  very  much  whether 
there  are  many,  if  any,  such  particular  cases  as 
you  put;  it  is  not  a  g^ieral  case,  at  any  rate.  If 
yon  mean  to  say  that  the  railway  companies  fhnn 
their  own  interest  give  every  facility  and  make 
every  reduction  of  price  which  an  ordinary  trader 
would  make  if  exposed  to  competition,  I  should 
say  certainly  they  do  not ;  but  up  to  a  certain 
extent  their  interest  and  that  of  the  public  is  the 
same,  and  I  believe  on  the  whole,  almost  univer- 
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sally,  their  interest  in  respect  of  this  cheap  train 
traffic  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  public  to  tfaa 
extent  of  giving  very  large  faciHtieB. 

2795.  In  those  cases  where  their  pecuniary 
interest  is  not  the  same  as  that  of  the  travelling 
public  (for  Instance,  in  the  case  of  the  fifteen 
rtulways  in  the  kingdom  which  do  not  ask  for  the 
exemption,  because  they  say  that  they  do  not 
rward  passenger  traflSc),  would  you  think  it  wisa 
to  leave  those  railways  free  from  any  controlling 
authoiity? — Supposing  that  a  railway  is  made 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  minerals  and  not  of 
carrying  passengers,  it  leaves  the  previous  pas- 
senger commumcation  of  the  country  where  it 
was ;  and  I  do  not  know  that  you  have  any  right 
to  say  that,  because  people  dioose  to  invest  their 
money  in  a  railway  tor  the  purpose  of  carrying 
minerals,  you  shall  therefore  ccHnpel  them  to  carry 
passengers  if  it  is  not  for  their  interest  to  do  sa 

2796.  I  am  talking  of  a  rulway  which  is  made 
for  mixed  purposes,  Tor  the  travelling  public  aa 
well  as  for  mineral  traffic,  the  mineral  truic  being 
the  more  advantageous.  We  have  been  told,  I 
think,  that  in  one  case  (I  am  not  sure  whether  it 
is  not  the  Taff  Vale),  a  passenger  may  come  for 
a  ticket,  and  it  would  be  a  question  whether  h« 
would  get  it  on  that  day  or  the  next  day,  or  the 
day  after  that?— I  am  inclined  to^  think  that  it 
would  be  better  to  leave  it  to  the  interest  of  the 
railway  companies.  If  the  Taff  Yale  Railway 
does  not  carry  passengers,  then  the  previooi 
passenger  communication  of  the  country  remains 
untou^ed;  but  the  great  probability  is,  that  if 
there  is  any  great  number  of  passengers  requir- 
ing accommodation,  the  Taff  Vale  Company  will 
give'it  them  for  their  owo  sakea. 

2797.  Take  another  example,  namely,  the 
movement  of  troops,  which  is  spoken  of  as  being 
of  paramount  importance ;  the  Oovemment  have 
no  power  of  compelling  the  railway  otunpanies  to 
move  their  troops,  have  they  ?—'nieir  powers,  I 
think,  are  confined  to  taking  possession  of  the 
railways ;  I  do  not  think  that  they  have  the 
power  in  cases  of  emergency,  and  of  compelling 
the  railways  to  take  troops  by  their  ordinary 
trains.  The  companies  are  bound  to  convey  tlie 
troops,  but  to  convey  them  prices  which,  as 
things  have  turned  out,  are  higher  than  the  fiures 
ordinarily  charged. 

2798.  But  the  Government  has  no  power,  haa 
it,  of  ordering  special  trains  ? — I  think  not. 

2799.  But  the  Government  cannot  come  to  the 
nulway  companies  and  say,  "  We  want  a  train  to 
take  troops  to  Manchester  "  ? — ^I  think  they  can 
require  the  companies  to  take  them,  but  that  they 
cannot  require  special  trains. 

2800.  Do  you  not  think  that  it  might  be  ad- 
visable that  there  should  be  a  controlling  power 
in  that  case  ? — I  am  inclined  to  think  so;  bat  I 
would  alwavs  make  it  a  condition  that  the  Govern- 
ment should  pay  the  railway  companies  a  fail: 
price  for  whatever  they  do,  and  not  a  less  price 
than  they  would  charge  to  the  public ;  neither 
greater  nor  less ;  a  price  giving  them  the  same 
profit  as  they  get  out  of  their  ordinary  traffic 

2801.  There  is  the  possibility  in  the  future,  ia 
there  not,  of  the  companies  amal^mating,  and 
of  the  railways  coming  into  the  hands  of  one  or 
two  great  companies  ? — Yes,  certainly. 

2802.  They  already  exercise  a  vwt  Parlia^ 
mentary  infiuence,  do  they  not? — Yes. . 

2803.  The  House  of  Coaunons  is  full  of  railway 
directors,  is  it  not?— There  are  a  good  many. 

280«.  Bo 
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2804.  Do  you  tfaink  that  there  is  not  a  possible 

danger  to  the  public  in  the  enormous  stren^rth  of 
these  companies?  —  That  is  a  very  large  and 
serious  question.  Perhups  you  will  allow  me  to 
refer  you  to  the  discassion  of  these  questions  in 
the  Report  of  the  Joint  Committee  of  1872,  which 
goes  fnlly  into  it. 

2805.  1  am  only  putting  this  to  you  because 
in  the  evidence  you  seem  to  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  was  not  necessary  for  the  public 
that  there  ehould  be  a  controlling  authority  ? — I 
did  not  mean  to  say  anything  of  the  kind ;  I  was 
merely  spelling  of  tiiis  partisular  legislation 
about  cheap  trains. 

2806.  But  I  have  divided  the  question,  aa  I 
thought  you  did;  into  control  and  taxation ;  and 
I  am  now  upon  the  question  of  control ;  what  is 
your  opinion  as  to  the  Government  having  a 
controlUng  power  over  railways  I  would  beg 
to  refer  yoa  to  the  Beport  of  that  Committee, 
which  expresses,  to  my  mind,  what  is  the  truth 
upon  that  subject,  much  more  clearly  and  fully 
than  I  should  be  able  to  do  here.  There  you 
will  find  stated  what  has  been  proposed  vrilh 
regard  tu  control,  and  what  are  the  difficulties 
in  the  w^  of  control 

2807.  Bat  the  two  qaestions  are  perfectly  dis- 
tinct, are  they  not? — The  two  questions  are  per- 
fectly  distinct.  ■ 

2808.  The  tax  might  be  abcJished  to-morrow, 
but  that  would  be  no  reason  for  gettii^  rid  of  the 
control,  would  it? — Certtunly  not ;  I  «w  not  think 
the  two  things  are  correlative  at  all.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  the  abandonment  of  the  tax  should 
be  made  the  consideration  for  obtaining  more 
control ;  bat  that  suggestion  is  open  to  serious 
difficulties. 

2809.  The  nulways  are  creations  of  Acts  of 
Parliament,- are  tihey  not? — So  far  as  the  Parlia- 
mentary powers  go  they  are. 

Chairman, 

2810.  Or  the  Board  of  Trade  ? -No,  certainly 
not. 

Mr.  Leighton, 

2811.  The  question  of  roaximam  fares  is  a 
question  of  control,  and  not  of  taxation,  is  it  not  ? 
— Certainly. 

2812.  Farliament  has  shown  its  idea  with 
xe^rd  to  the  control  in  re^nim^  workmen's 
traus  in  special  Acts  of  Parliament,  has  it  not  ? 
— In  that  particular  instance  it  has. 

2813.  I  do  not  quite  know  what  the  powers  of 
the  Railway  Conunisaioners  are,  but  the  Aulway 
Gommissioners  are  now  the  public  authority 
which  omtrds  ^e  traffic  of  the  railways,  are  they 
not,  apart  from  taxation  ? — Yes ;  widun  the  limits 
cS  the  Acts  €£  Parliament  which  constitute  the 
Commissioners,  and  the  Act  which  they  are  ap- 
pointed  to  carry  into  effect,  viz..  Lord  Cardwelrs 
Act  of  1853. 

2814.  In  what  department  would  you  place 
the  oonta>l? — l^t  would  depend  upon  what  the 
nature  of  the  control  is  that  you  contemplate. 
The  control  exercised  by  the  Railway  Commis- 
sioners relates  principally  to  the  receiving,  inter- 
chan^g,  and  forwarding  of  traffic.  There  is  a 
certain  control  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
accidents  which  is  at  present  vested  in  the  Board 
■of  Trade.  There  is  no  power  of  control  what- 
ever over  rates  and  fares,  and  I  think  there  is  a 
very  good  reascm  why  there  ^onld  not  be. 

2815.  There  is  the  mazimom  &re  ? — There  is 
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the  maximum  fare  fixed  by  llie  Act  of  P«4uk 
ment,  but  there  is  no  departmental  control  over  it 

2816.  Do  you  think  that  it  would  be  a  good 
thing  to  unite  into  one  the  whole  power  and  con- 
trol now  exercised  by  the  Railway  Commissioners 
and  by  the  Board  of  Trade  ? —  I  am  disposed  to  think 
not,  because  the  powers  of  the  Railway  Com- 
misnoners  are  something  between  administrative 
powers  and  judicial  powers,  and  I  doubt  whether 
the  Board  of  Trade  is  constituted  so  as  to  exercise 
properly  judicial  powers. 

2817.  Why  should  not  the  Railway  Commis- 
sioners exercise  all  the  powers  which  the  Boud 
of  Trade  now  exercises  ? — Because  they  are  ap- 
pointed as  a  judicial  body,  and  constituted,  m 
fact,  as  a  sort  of  legal  tribunal. 

2818.  Do  they  not  arrange  traffic  between 
competing  companies  ?  —  Only  if  the  companies 
come  to  '£em  to  have  it  decided. 

2819.  With  regard  to  the  control  which  Par- 
liament exercises  over  these  great  corporations, 
it  is  not  very  unlike  that  control  which  the 
Government  thought  it  right  to  exercise  over 
the  East  Iqdia  Company, is  it? — ^The  East  India 
Company  were  governors  of  a  great  territory ; 
they  ceased  to  be  a  company  of  "merchants,  and 
they  became  governors. 

2820.  With  regard  to  the  tax,  which  we  will 
call  for  the  moment  (although  you  object  to  the 
name),  a  tax  upon  locomotion,  we  will  discuss  it 
oh  broad  principles.  Am  I  r^ht  in  supposing 
that  the  arguments  against  such  a  tax  are  simply 
these:  That  if  it  hinders  development,  if  it  is 
difficult  to  collect,  and  if  it  is  easy  of  evasion,  it 
is  objectionable ;  but  that  if  it  does  not  hinder 
development,  if  it  is  easy  of  collection,  and  if  it 
is  difficult  of  evasion,  then  every  economical 
argument  is  in  its  favour? — Always  assuming 
&at  H  does  no  injustice  to  the  people  fnnn  whom 
it  is  collected,  which  I  do  not  think  it  does. 

2821.  Can  you  give  me  any  economical  argu- 
ment which  can  be  used  against  the  tax  on  loco- 
motion other  than  those  wnich  I  have  named  and 
which  yon  have  named  ? — No,  I  think  not. 

2822.  Then  the  mere  spealdng  of  it  as  a  tax 
upon  locomotion,  and  supposing  uiat  therefore  it 
is  injurious,  is  a  mistake  unless  you  go  into  the 
reasons  why  it  is  injurions? — Certainly. 

2823.  A  tax.  upon  locomotion  is  not  injurious, 
is  it,  anless  it  in  some  way  breaks  into  th^ 
principles  of  political  economy? — Quite  so. 

2824.  And  this  tax  does  not  do  so  ? — No. 
2625.  Do  you  think  that  in  future  it  is  likelr 

to  stop  the  development  of  nulways?— I  think 
not. 

2826.  Or  to  injure  tlie  convenience  of  travel- 
lers?— I  think  not. 

2827.  And  it  has  not  done  so  np  to  the  present 
time  as  we  know,  although  it  has  been  hampered 
by  this  system  of  exemptions  and  obligations? — 
I  do  not  liiink  that  it  has  done  so  except  to  the 
extent  to  which  this  verr  awkward  system  of  ex- 
emptions has  induced  the  companies  to  do  that 
which  they  otherwise  would  not  have  done. 

2828.  In  fact.  Lord  Houghton  told  us  that  the 
development  of  nulways  in  England  had  been  too 
rapid,  and  that  that  had  been  injurious  to  the 
shareholders? — Yes;  that  is  to  say  t^t  there 
was  somewhat  profli^te  speculation  encouraged 
by  the  notion  which  JParliament  has  entertained 
(H  encouraring  competition. 

2829.  We  have  the  authority  of  two  Chancel- 
lors of  the  Exchequer,  have  we  not,  Mr.  Glad- 
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atone  and  Mr.  Lowe,  in  favour  of  the  per-c6ntage 
upon  gross  receipts? — think  that  they  both 
proposed  that. 

2330.  With  regard  to  inland  communication, 
have  not  the  railway  companies  the  passenger 
tra£5c  for  long  distances  wholly  in  tneir  own 
lumcU? — I  think  so. 

2831.  Therefore,  when  they  complain  of  un- 
taxed competition,  would  it  not  be  an  answer  to 
them  if  they  were  all  equally  taxed  themselves  ? 
— I  think  80. 

2832.  The  untaxed  competition  is  that  of  the 
omnibus  and  steamboat  companies,  is  it  not?— 
Tes,  if  and  where  those  are  competitors. 

2833.  And  therefore  where  omnibuses  and 
steamboats  do  not  exist,  the  untaxed  competition 
does  not  exist,  does  it  ? — Certainly  not. 

Chairman. 

2834.  Do  I  understand  yon  to  admit  that 
where  omnibus  and  water  communication  do 
exist,  competition  does  exist? — Bj  no  means, 
generally;  I  liave  already  stated  that  it  may  eust 
to  a  qualified  extent. 

2835.  The  burden  of  your  evidence  through- 
ont  has  been  'that  ^ou  have  utterly  ignored  any 
competition  by  omnibuses  and  steunbMts  i^ainst 
Tfulways,  because  the  Kight  honourable  Member 
for  Sandwich  put  a  question  distinctly  to  you 
upon  that  subject,  and  you  said  that  you  did  not 
think  that  if  omnibuses  were  removed,.a  single 
extra  paase^er  would  go  by  the  Metoopolitan 
Railway  ? — Ido  not  thi^  that  I  answered  tiie 
Bight  honourable  Member's  .question  in  quite 
su^  an  unqualified  way  as  that ;  but  I  do  not 
tiiink  that  the  omnibuses  really  compete  with  the 
rulways.  I  think  that  the  nver  steamboats  do 
in  some  places  and  to  some  extent,  but  that  only 
at  particular  periods  of  the  year ;  and  about  the 
tramways  I  am,  from  the  evidence  which  has 
been  given,  altogether  in  doubt. 

Mr.  Leiffhton, 

2836.  Supposing  that  there  is  competition  be- 
tween steamboats  and  omnibuses  and  the  metro- 
politan lines,  those  lines  are  in  an  exceptional 
position,  are  thev  not  ? — Quite  so. 

2837.  The  policy  of  keeping  on  the  tax  is  also 
quite  sepuittte  from  the  amount  of  it,  is  it  not  ? 
— I  am  not  quite  sure  of  that,  because  a  new 
tax  might  be  an  injustice  where  an  old  tax  is  not. 

2838.  But  whatever  calculations  may  be  made 
witii  regard  to  tiie  3  per  cent,  bringing  in  so 
much,  and  1  per  cent,  bringing  in  so  much,  those 
are  questions  of  detail,  are  they  not,  apart  from 
the  policy  of  the  tax  ? — Apart  from  the  policy  as 
to  wnether  there  should  be  a  tax  upon  rulways 
or  not. 

2839.  Those  are  questions  for  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  to  decide  ? — Yes ;  but  you 
must  not  omit  this  consideration ;  that  if  the  tax 
is  defended  on  the  ground  that  it  is  a  chfurge 
subject  to  which  the  ordinary  shareholders  have 
taken  their  property,  any  alteration  of  the  tax  is 
open  to  the  objection  that  you  are  chaining  some 
and  not  charging  others,  and  that  yon  are,  in 
fact,  making  an  alteration  in  that  which  you  de- 
fend on  the  ground  of  its  permuience. 

2840.  The  tax  is  defended  on  the  ^und  that 
it  does  not  injure  the  development  m  railways ; 
that  is  the  ground  work  of  the  fiscal  reasoning 
for  the  tax,  is  it  not  ? — So  far  as  tiiat  oonside- 
ration  goes,  I  do  not  ihink  that  the  changes 
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which  you  have  suggested  would  jnake  any 
difierence. 

2841.  What  I  am  suggesting  is  that  it  is 
rather  misleading  to  calcnbte  upon  how  much 
a  3  per  cent,  or  how  much  a  2  per  cent,  tax 
woula  produce ;  if  the  tax  is  good  in  policy  it  is 
tiie  duty  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to 
see  that  its  incidence  is  furly  and  equally 
arranged  between  the  railway  companies,  is  it 
not?— Yes. 

2842.  The  circumstances  of  rulways  are 
changing  so  rapidly  from  day  to  day,  that  what 
is  true  ^is  year,  would  be  false  next  year,  would 
it  not,  with  regard  to  the  collection  of  the  tax, 
and  with  regard  to  its  incidence  upon  the  dif- 
ferent rulways?— Yes, 

2843.  Then  I  might  sum  up  your  evidence  in 
this  way :  that  the  policy  01  the  tax  is  good ; 
that  the  control  should  be  separated  from  the 
taxation ;  and  that,  so  far  as  your  opinion  is  con- 
oemed,  yon  think  that  3  per  cent,  levied  upon 
the  gross  receipts  would  be  the  best  mode  of  col- 
lecting it  ? — It  would  be  the  least  objectionable 
mode  of  making  an  alteration,  though  not  by  any 
means  free  from  objections;  and  I  think  yoa 
ou^ht  also  to  add  that  I  have  a  ve^  strong 
opinion  against  the  present  system  of  exemp- 
tions. 

2844.  May  I  sura  up  your  evidence  by  saying 
that  you  object  to  the  present  system  of  exemp- 
tion and  obligation ;  and  that  you  approve  of  the 
policy  of  the  tax  ? — Yes. 

2845.  You  approve  o£  a  distinction  being  made 
between  the  body  that  controls  and  the  body 
that  taxes?— Yes. 

2846.  And  it  is  yonr  omnion  that  the  3  per 
cent  is  the  least  objeotionaUe  form  of  alteration? 
—Yes. 

liOTd  Claude  Hamilton, 

2847.  I  think  you  stated,  the  other  day,  that 
self-interest  induced  riulway  companies  to  reduce 
their  fares,  and  also  that,  in  doing  so,  they  were 
governed  by  commercial  principles  ? — I  think  so. 

2848.  If  this  principle  has  operated  hitherto 
in  ^ving  low  fares  and  increased  accommodation, 
do  yon  see  any  reason  why  it  should  cease  to 
operate  ? — No, 

2849.  Yet  you  say  that  the  abolition  of  the 
railway  passenger  duty  would  very  probably 
result  in  an  extra  charge  being  placed  by  certain 
companies  upon  their  fares  in  consequence  of  that 
duty  going  into  the  pockets  of  the  shareholdeis 
insteiM  of  into  the  pockets  of  tiie  public? — I  did 
not  say,  or  mean  to  say,  that  a  new  extra  charge 
would  be  made;  my  doubt  is  whether  the  so- 
oalled  extra  chaise  has  really  been  placed  upon 
the  public  in  consequence  m  the  duty ;  or,  at 
any  rate,  whether  it  has  not  been  only  so  &r 
placed  upon  the  public  in  consequence  of  the  duty, 
as  that  it  is  put  there  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
deavouring to  persuade  the  pubbo  to  assist  the 
companies  in  taking  it  off. 

2850.  I  suppose,  as  we  are  rather  aiding  upon 
commennal  prmc^es,  that  you  admit  that  the 
price  of  an  article  is  regulated  by  the  cost 
its  production  ? — Put  in  that  abstract  way,  I  do 
not  think  that  I  have  any  objection  to  admitting 
that  proposition,  but  I  Bhoold  like  to  see  where 
we  are  going. 

2851.  I  am  alluding  now  particuliurly  to  yonr 
evidence  aa  regnrds  tiie  Grreat  Eastern  Kailwa^  ? 
— I  think  that  I  can,  perhaps,  put  a  qualification 
to  your  general  proposition ;  1  thuiK  that  that 
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doctrine  of  political  economy  does  not  apply  to 
the  case  where  there  is  a  monopoly. 

2852.  But  wti  deny  that  there  is  a  monopoly  ; 
thai  is  on  open  question  ?— Yes,  but  I  assert  that 

there  is. 

2853.  Doesit  notfollowthatif  theGreatEastem 
Kailway  Company  hare  reduced  their  fare.8,  as 
you  state,  notoriously  below  their  maximum,  with 
a  view  to  the  largest  amount  of  net  profit  con- 
sistent with  the  coat  of  production,  they  would 
raduce  their  fares  still  lower  if  the  5  per  cent, 
were  taken  off  that  cost  of  production  ? — That 
would  depend  upon  the  question  of  whether  they 
would  get  a  larger  profit  by  Veepmg  the  5  per 
cent,  for  themselves,  or  by  reducing  their  fares 
to  the  extent  to  which  that  reduction  of  5  per 
cent,  would  enable  them  to  go,  and  I  think  that 
it  13  exceedingly  improbable  that  the  reduction 
of  the  fares  by  the  amount  of  5  per  cent,  would 
get  for  them  sufficiently  clear  profit  to  balance 
Uie  loss  of  the  5  per  oent.  not  going  into  their 
own  pockets. 

2854.  Has  it  not  always  proved  that  low  fares 
and  increased  accommodation  to  the  public  ulti- 
mately result  in  increased  profits  to  the  company? 
— Yes ;  but  I  do  nut  think  that  that  depends  upon 
the  outgoings.  A  very  large  reduction  in  tiie 
outgoings  01  the  company  would  probably  enable 
them  to  make  at  once  a  reduction  in  their  fares 
which  would  tell  upon  the  increase  of  thtjir  traffic, 
but  the  probability  is  that  a  small  reduction  of 
their  outgoings  would  wholly  go  into  their  own 
pockets. 

2855.  I  suppose  that  yon  are  aware  that  the 

process  of  the  increase  of  receipts,  when  there  is 
a  lai^e  reduction  of  fares,  is  generally  not  imme- 
diate but  ultimate  ? — Yes. 

2856.  You  stated  that  the  Great  Eastern  Com- 
pany, who  have  added  this  one-tenth  of  a  penny 
per  mile  to  their  fares,  would,  if  the  duty  was 
removed,  place  it  in  some  other  form  on  their 
fare.-,  which  the  public  could  not  find  out  ? — I 
stated  either  that  would  be  so,  or  that  they  have 
now  not  fixed  their  fares  at  tiie  figure  which 
would  bring  them  the  greatest  amount  of  net 
profit. 

2857.  You  must  be  aware  that  the  Great 
Eastern  Railway  Company,  like  some  other  rail- 
way companies  in  the  country,  are  not  at  the 
present  moment  in  very  flourishing  circumstances, 
and  that  what  may  be  the  largest  immediate 
amount  of  net  revenue  to  cairy  on  the  affairs  of 
the  company,  may  not  be  the  amount  of  net 
revenue  which  a  prosperous  company  would  think 
it  necessary  to  derive  from  their  concern  ? — I 
should  think  that  the  question  of  the  amount  of 
dear  profit  to  be  mode  by  a  given  amount  of 
fai«8  is  independent  of  the  prosperity  of  the  ccnn- 
pany.  It  is  possible  that  a  rich  company  may 
be  better  able  than  a  poor  company  to  make  an 
immediate  sacrifice  in,  order  to  reap  a  future 
harvest. 

2858.  Supposing  that  a  man  in  want  of  money 
has  a  bad  security^  he  raises  that  money  at  a  rate 
of  interest  which  he  would  not  pa^  unless  he  was 
very  much  pressed,  or  could  get  it  under  better 
credit ;  a  railway  company  may  require  a  certain 
amount  of  money  to  carry  on  their  concern  to  avoid 
bankruptcy ;  ^e  Great  Eastern  Company  had  to 
pay,  in  the  year  1875, 40,000 L  odd  as  their  share  of 
the  passenger  duty,  which  is  equivalent  to  one- 
half  per  cent,  on  their  ordinary  stock ;  in  the  first 
half  year  of  last  year  they  paid  no  dividend  what- 
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ever,  but  merely  met  their  preferences ;  con-  "TZT. 
sequently,  do  yon  not  think  that  if  the  Great 
Eastern  Company  had  been  relieved  from  ^e 
great  anxiety  of  having  to  find  this  40,000 1,  of 
duty,  they  would  have  oeen  able  to  reduce  their 
fares  to  a  larger  extent,  and  to  give  an  additional 
amount  of  accommodation  to  the  public,  widi  a 
view  to  the  ultimate  development  of  the  railwav, 
instead  of  being  hampered,  as  they  were,  by  the 
prospect  of  having  to  pay  this  large  sum  staring 
them  in  the  face? — I  do  not  think  that  whether 
they  would  do  that  or  not  depends  upon  the  duty. 
They  would  consider  in  what  way  they  could  dia- 

fose  of  the  duty  most  beneficially  to  themselves, 
t  may  be  that  it  would  be  most  conducive  to 
their  ultimate  advantage  to  reduce  their  fares ; 
but  that  is  a  question  independent  of  this  parti- 
cular charge. 

2859.  Do  you  not  see  how  this  duty  hampero 
the  action  of  a  poor  railway  company  in  regard 
to  the  development  of  its  traffic  \ — Every  out- 
going of  course  to  some  extent  hampers  the  action 
of  a  company,  and  this  as  much  but  no  more  than 
any  other  outgoing. 

2860.  Do  you  contend  that  if  the  company 
were  relieved  from  a  sum  equivalent  to  one-half 
per  cent,  upon  their  ordinary  stock  they  would 
not  be  in  a  better  position  to  afford  additional 
facilities  to  the  public  than  they  are  in  at  present? 
— A  rich  company,  as  I  have  already  stated,  is 
better  able  to  make  a  present  sacrifice  with  a  view 
to  a  future  harvest  than  a  poor  company ;  I  can- 
not go  farther  than  that> 

2861.  Yon  have  not  dwelt  much  upon  the  in- 
direct result  of  the  abolition  of  this  tax.  Do  you 
not  think  that  the  increased  accommodatiou  in 
the  way  of  speed  of  trains  and  facilities  to  tra- 
vellers which  would  result  from  the  total  abolition 
of  the  tax,  and  of  all  those  difficulties  wbidi  arise 
through  the  companies  endeavouring  to  obtain 
the  exemption,  would  be  a  very  large  ultimate 
gain  to  the  travelling  public  ? — I  have  no  doubt 
that  the  abolition  of  the  exemption  would  result 
in  increased  facilities  by  removing  an  embarrass- 
ment, but  I  have  doubts  about  uie  abolition  of 
the  tax  having  any  such  effect. 

2862.  Why  should  railway  shareholders,  in 
your  opinion,  be  exceptionally  taxed  ? — I  have 
answered  that  already.  But  1  doubt  very  much 
whether  that  is  quite  a  fair  way  of  putting  it ;  I 
think  that  the  present  railway  shareholders  have 
taken  their  property  subject  to  this  fixed  charge. 

2863.  Did  .not  also  the  proprietors  of  omni- 
buses and  steamboats  take  tneir  property  subject 
to  a  charge  ? — They  are  in  a  somewhat  different 
position,  because  there  is  not  the  same  amount 
of  fixed  capital.  That  is  the  difference  between 
the  charge  upon  an  ordinary  trader,  who  is  sub- 
ject to  every  kind  of  competition,  and  tlie  charge 
upon  a  large  commercial  concern,  in  which  there  is 
a  lai^e  quantity  of  capital  permanently  invested. 

2864.  But  the  taxes  upon  these  two  interests, 
the  steamboats  and  the  omnibuses,  were  repealed, 
from  the  fact  that  they  were  taxes  upon  ibcomo- 
tion,  were  they  not? — There  were  never  taxes 
upon  steamboats.  That  which  is  the  most  effi- 
cient form  of  competition  was  never  taxed  at  all. 

2865.  But  the  tax  upon  omnibuses  was  re- 
duced simply  because  it  was  a  tax  upon  locomo- 
tion, was  it  not? — It  was  a  tax  upon  ordinary 
retail  traders  who  carry  on  locomotion ;  it  was  a 
tax  upon  all  stage  carriages  and  upon  all  horses 
in  every  town  and  in  every  place  in  the  country. 

Bb  That 
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That  was  sometihing  very  diffierent  indeed  &om 
the  tax  upon  the  permanent  nulway  interest. 

2866.  You  stated,  did  you  not,  that  you  con- 
eider  3  per  cent  upon  the  gross  paaaenger  re- 
ceipts to  be  the  least  objectionable  form  of  the 
tax  ? — I  consider  it  to  be  the  least  objectionable 
form  of  altering  the  tax,  because  it  inTuWes  tiie 
smallest  amount  of  alteration  and  is  not  open  to 
the  other  objections  of  account  and  unfumess  to 
which  the  other  modes  are  open;  but  I  have 
stated  that  it  is  open  to  objections. 

2867.  Do  you  not  think  that  a  compronuse  of 
a  fixed  per-eentage  should  be  based  upon  a  sum 
realised  under  the  law  as  it  was  understood  when 
the  companies  obtained  their  Acta? — lam  afiraid 
that  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  do  that,  con- 
sidering over  what  a  period  of  time  the  Com- 
panies Acts  extend,  and  how  drcumstances  have 
changed.  ,    .  , 

2868.  But  at  the  time  when  they  obtamed 
their  Acts,  the  law  was  understood  in  a  certwn 
sense,  and  sanctioned  in  a  certwn  sense,  by  suc- 
cessive Governments  and  by  successive  Parlia- 
ments, was  it  not  ? — I  do  not  think  that  Parlia- 
ment has  ever  sanctioned  what  the  Court  of 
Exchequer  has  now  determined  not  to  be  tiie 
law,  though  the  Government  may  be  said  to  have 
connived  at  it. 

2869.  If  you  say  that  the  Government  connived 
at  it.  Parliament  winked  at  it  ? — Parliament  may 
posnbly  be  said  to  have  winked  at  it,  to  some 
extent,  in  passing  Mr.  Gladstone's  Act  of  1863. 

2870.  If  a  charge  of  3  per  cent,  were  imposed 
upon  the  gross  traffic  receipts  of  railway  com- 
panies, would  nol  a  much  larger  burden  be  placed 
upon  railway  companies  than  if  a  per-centage 
were  struck  under  the  system  which  prevailed 
when  most  of  the  companies  obtained  their  Acts? 

 I  am  not  quite  sure  that  I  understand  what 

your  proposal  is. 

2871.  My  objection  is  that  your  per-centage 
is  too  high,  and  that  you  should  take  2  or  2  J  per 
cent.  ?-^  order  to  bring  the  gross  amount  back 
to  the  amount  at  which  the  tax  would  have  stood 
before  the  recent  decision  of  the  Court  of  Exche- 
quer? That  is  a  matter  for  the  consideration  of 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 

Mr.  Bruce. 

2872.  In  reference  to  a  return  which  you  have 
put  in  about  the  amount  that  would  be  deducted 
if  the  proposal  of  exempting  all  fares  under  Id, 
a  mile  were  adopted,  was  that  retu^  made  after 
deducting  the  1  d.  a  mile  fares  which  are  deducted 
under  the  present  system? — It  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  1  rf.  a  mile  fares. 

2873.  Does  it  take  in  the  value  of  third-class 
traffic,  including  what  is  now  exempt  by  the 
present  action? — The  whole  v£  the  third-class 
traffic. 

2874.  This  is  a  point  of  some  considerable  im- 
portance, in  answer  to  a  question  which  was 
put  by  the  honourable  Member  Sor  Stsffiird,  you 
said  that  you  thought  that  it  was  very  wrong 
that  any  Government  department  should  be  able 
to  exempt  persons  firom  tax  ? — I  meant  that  it 
was  wrong  that  they  should  have  a  discretionary 
power  of  exemption. 

2875.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  the  Board  of 
Inland  Bevenne,  in  dealing  with  the  application 
of  the  tax  to  particular  instances,  has  and  must 
have  a  discretion  as  to  how  it  is  to  deal  with 
those  instances  in  llie  best  interests  of  the  pub- 


Mr.  jBrites — continued. 

lie? — I  think  that  in  the  case  of  tiiis  particular 
tax  it  has  certainly  been  sa  It  was  almost  im- 
possible for  the  Board  of  Inland  Revenue  to  act 
upon  the  strict  words  of  the  Act,  but  I  think 
that  it  is  very  undesirable  that  there  should 
exist  a  discretion  of  that  kind. 

2876.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  is  it  not  the  case, 
that  in  all  taxes  questimu  will  arise  between  the 
Board  of  Inland  Revenue  and  particular  parties, 
whether  corporations  or  individuals,  as  to  the 
amount  and  mcidence  of  the  tax,  and  that  those 
questions  the  Boaixi  of  Inland  Revenue  must 
have  some  discretion  to  settle? — They  must  have 
some  discretion,  but  1  tiiink  not  such  a  discre- 
tion as  is  involved  in  this  Cheap  Trains  Act. 

2877.  For  instance,  there  are  cases  which  I 
have  known,  and  I  have  no  doubt  you  have 
known,  where  the  Board  of  Inland  Revenue  has 
made  claims,  and  thoee  olums  have  been  defeated 
in  courts  of  law  ? — Yes. 

2878.  Do  you  not  think  that  any  great  ad- 
ministration like  the  Board  of  Inland  Revenue, 
or  the  Board  of  Trade,  which  has  to  administer 
a  law,  must  have  a  discretion  of  dealing  with 
in^vklual  cases  in  the  way  which  they  think 
most  advantageous  in  tiie  public  interest? — They 
must  have  some  discretion ;  but  not  a  discretion 
of  going  directly  contrary  to  the  terms  of  the 
Act  of  Parliament  which  imposes  a  tax. 

2879.  But  where  there  is  a  difference  as  to  the 
interpretation  of  an  Act  of  Parliament,  they  may 
exercise  their  discretion  as  to  compromising  or 
arranging  a  claim,  instead  of  fighting  it,  may  they 
not  ? — Quite  so,  if  it  is  a  doubtful  case. 

2880.  You  mentioned,  I  think,  as  one  of  the 
reasons  for  the  taxation  of  railways,  that  they 
enjoyed  certain  privileges  from  the  Grovemment? 
— Yes. 

2881.  The  privilra^  which  you  alluded  to  was 
the  power  of  compulsory  purchase  of  land,  was 
it  not? — That  privilege  involves,  if  I  am  right  in 
my  contention,  a  monopoly  of  the  carriage  of 
passengers  between  different  points. 

2882.  That  involves  the  question  as  to  whether 
Parliament  does  not  frequentiy  allow  the  msJcing 
of  other  railways  which  carry  passengers  between 
the  same  points ;  but  that  being  the  privilege,  is 
it  not  the  fact,  in  the  first  place,  that  such  a 
privilege  or  right  is  absolutely  necessary  for  tihe 
existence  of  railways  at  all  ? — Certainly. 

2883.  You  could  not  have  established  the  rail- 
way ^stem  without  it,  could  you  ? — Certunly 
not. 

2884.  In  the  second  place,  is  not  that  pri- 
vilege paid  for  ? — They  pay  for  land,  and  very 
heavily. 

2885.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  compulsory  pur^ 
chase  of  the  land  is  a  large  item  in  uie  account  ? 
— Railway  companies  have  had  to  pay  ex(n> 
bitantiy  for  land. 

2886.  That  |)articular  thin^  is  a  cUstinct  item 
in  the  account,  is  it  not  ? — It  is,  no  doubt, 

Sir  Harcourt  Johnstone. 

2887.  Was  not  that  compulsory  power  given 
more  for  the  purpose  of  restricting  the  rights  of 
landowners  fnHn  withholdiz^  the  hmd,  to  the 
injury  of  the  public,  than  as  a  spedal  boon  to 
the  railways ;  was  it  not  given  to  prevent  the 
landowners  firom  saying,  "Yon  shall  not  have 
this  land"?— Certainly. 

2888.  Then  it  was  not  so  much  a  boon  to  the 
nulway  oompaaiea  as  to  the  public,  was  it  ?— It 
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VM  given  to  tho  railway  companiee,  because  in 

K'ving  it  Parliament  promoted  an  enterprise 
inencial  to  the  public. 

2889.  The  landowner  therefore  has  had  a  very 
good  time  of  it,  has  he  not  ? — I  believe  so ;  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  landowners  have  suffered  by 
it.  Mr.  Lowe  put  it  that  the  rulway  companies 
bad  made  everybody's  fortune  except  their  own. 

2890.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  such  a  thing  as 
a  reduction  of  fares  by  25  per  cent,  by  a  railway 
company  without  pressure  from  Parliament  or 
from  individuals,  wnere  the  railway  company  had 
the  exclusive  monopoly  of  a  district? — 1  dfu*esay 
that  it  is  true. 

2891.  And  thei'efore,  is  it  not  sometimes  the 
direct  interest  of  the  companies  to  lower  their 
fares  for  the  public  benefit? — I  think  that  it  has 
been  generally  their  interest. 

2892.  And  dierefore  you  cannot  lay  it  down 
as  a  positive  axiom  that  the  companies  would  be 
the  people  who  would  benefit  of  the  reduction  of 
the  duty  ? — No ;  all  that  I  lay  down  is  that  the 
companies  will  reduce  their  fares  just  so  far  as 
will  enable  them  to  get  a  profit  and  no  further, 
and  that  they  are  not  likely  to  reduce  their  fares 
in  consequence  of  the  abolition  of  llie  aboUtion 
of  this  tax. 

2893.  As  regards  equality  of  taxation,  is  it  not 
the  fact  that  tramways  are  untaxed? — Tram- 
ways pay  rates ;  they  do  not  pay  this  tax. 

2894.  Have  the  Board  of  Trade  any  spedal 
supervision  over  tramways  with  regard  to  level 

•crossings? — Yes:  thev  have  considerable  super- 
vision over  them,  in  the  making. 

2895.  Can  they  compel  the  tramway  cars  to 
fltop  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  safecy  of  the 
public  crossing? — Ko ;  we  do  not  interfere  as  to 
that. 

2896.  In  that  respect  the  Board  of  Trade  do 
not  guide  or  control  the  tramways  ? — No ;  their 
juri^ction  is  principally  for  the  purpose  of  seeing 
that  tihe  taunwaj^  do  not  injure  the  other  street 
traffic 

2897.  To  what  extent  do  they  carry  tlut  out  ? 
— They  take  care  that  the  tramway  does  not 
injure  the  road. 

2898.  With  regard  to  the  movement  of  foot 

Sassengers  from  one  side  of  the  road  to  the  other, 
0  the  Board  of  Trade  control  the  tramways  at 
aU?— No. 

2899.  Are  the  Board  of  Trade -connected  with 
the  tramways  at  all,  officially  or  unofficially  ? — 
There  is  a  system  under  the  General  Tramways 
Act  by  which  power  can  be  obtained  for  making 
tramways  by  Provisional  Orders,  and  that  same 
Act  gave  the  Board  of  Trade  certain  powers  over 
all  tramways  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  im- 
proper interference  with  the  streets. 

2900.  Officials  of  the  Board  of  Trade  have  no 
connection  with  the  tramways  in  any  way  un- 
officially, have  they?— *I  thmk  not;  I  am  not 
aware  of  it. 

2901.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  such  a  thing?— 
No,  1  did  not ;  I  should  be  very  glad  to  know  of 
it  if  sych  a  thin^  exists. 

2902.  Supposing  that  that  were  so,  it  would 
not  be  desirable,  would  it,  that  the  servants  of  a 
pubUc  department  should  be  connected  with  a 
company  which  is  in  direct  rivalry,  in  some  cases, 
with  ^e  other  companies  whom  it  is  their  bun- 
ness  to  supervise? — This  is  really  throwing  some 
imputation  upon  the  officers  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
and  I  shoula  like  very  much  to  know  the  facts. 

0.91. 


Sir  Hareourt  JiiAjwton«~eonlinned. 

2903.  I  will  endeavour  to  get  them  for  you. 
Tour  grounds  are  really  more  financial  that  equit- 
able upon  the  whole  of  this  matter,  are  they  not  ? 
— I  do  not  think  that  finance  and  equity  are  op- 
posed to  each  other. 

2904.  Do  they  agree  in  this  case?— Yes;  I 
should  not  recommend  for  financial  purposes  a 
thing  which  I  thought  inequitable. 

2905.  Do  yon  think  that  it  is  desirable,  in  a 
financial  point  of  view,  to  tax  capital  ? — I  think 
that  it  is  Dot  expedient  in  the  present  state  of 
finances,  seeing  that  this  tax  is  now  imposed  upon 
the  capital  of  we  companies,  to  tdke  it  off  for  the 
purpose  of  putting  it  on  somebody  else. 

2906.  I  am  afraid  that  your  view  may  be  per- 
haps modified  by  the  particular  considerations  of 
the  present  time  ?— It  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer has  half  a  million  or  three  quarters  of  a 
million  to  give  away,  it  would  be  a  question  of 
course  whether  this  would  be  the  tax  he  would 
select  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Spinks. 

2907.  What  would  be  your  recommendation  if 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  a  surplus  ? 
— You  must  heiu*  other  applicants  before  yon 
nan  give  an  opinion  upon  that  point 

2908.  You  have  not  considered  that  question? 
— I  have  not  considered  that  question. 

2909.  You  made  some  statement  with  regard 
to  Sir  Robert  Peel's  Budget  speech  about  the  tax 
as  between  stage  coaches  and  railways.  I  will 
read  the  passage,  and  then  I  will  found  a  ques- 
tion upon  It:  There  is  another  and  a  difierent 
class  of  duties  which  I  think  unjust,  and  towards 
the  removal  of  which  I  think  a  part  of  the  sur- 
plus should  be  applied.  In  the  first  pl«»  I  will 
call  your  attention  to  the  duty  upon  stage 
coaches,  and  in  dealing  with  this  question  yon 
must  consider  the  amount  of  competition  which 
the  proprietors  of  those  coaches  have  to  contend 
against,  especially  on  the  line  of  roads  where 
railways  have  been  established.  To  make  that 
competition  more  difficult  you  expose  them  to 
unjust  taxation.  As  I  sud  before,  I  am  unwilling 
to  place  any  new  tax  on  locomotion,  but  I  am 
anxious  to  propose  the  remission  of  existing  in- 
cumbrances. At  present  railways  pay  to  the 
State  one-eighth  ta  a  penny  a  mile  ior  every 
passenger;  and  speaking  of  the  present  year, 
I  do  not  propose  any  augmentation  of  this 
tax.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  these 
duties  are  too  low,  but  when  the  duty 
on  stage  coaches  is  considered,  I  say  stage 
coaches  pay  a  great  deal  too  much."  He 
states  the  duties  on  stage  coaches,  and  says  that 
"on  railroads  no  corresponding  duties  are  im- 
posed.** Does  not  that  statement  of  Sir  Robert 
Feel's  show  that  in  his  mind  he  tried  to  balance 
the  duty  between  stage  coaches  nnd  railways  as 
evenly  as  he  could  ? — Yes,  1  think  so ;  and  it 
also  shows  that  he  thought  that  at  that  time  that 
there  was  a  competition  between  stage  coaches 
and  railways,  which  there  is  not  now. 

2910.  You  assume  that  there  is  no  such  com- 
petition ? — I  think  that  I  may  infer  both  the  one 
and  the  other. 

2911.  But  his  object  appeared  to  have  been  to 
make  as  fiur  a  balance  as  posnble  between  one 
class  of  locomotion  and  another,  does  it  not? — 
Between  one  class  of  locomotion  and  another 
C(»npeting  class. 

2912.  Yon  expressed  some  doubt  whether  Sir 
B  B  2  Robert 
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Bobert  Peel's  view  about  locomotion  applied  to 
railwsye  ub  well  as  to  stage  coaches.  I  find  in 
ihiB  same  Budget  speech  that  he  says:  "I  do  not 
think  I  need  argue  a^nst  &e  revival  of  the 
duties  on  sdt  or  on  heer.  Shall  I  then  resort  to 
locomotion  for  the  purpose  of  finding  a  substitute ; 
shall  I  increase  the  tax  on  railways does  it  not 
appear  to  you  clear  from  that  that  in  speaking  of 
taxes  upon  locomotion  be  was  referring  to  riul- 
ways  as  well  as  stage  coaches  ? — Clearly. 

2913.  He  goes  on  to  say  :  "  I  confess  nothing 
but  a  hard  necessity  would  induce  me  to  derive 
revenue  from  locomotion."  Does  not  that  show 
that  he  had  strong  objection  to  the  taxes  upon 
locomotion,  whether  ou  stage  coaches  or  on  rail- 
ways ?— Supposing  it  to  be  a  tax  upon  locomotion ; 
but  whether  he  would  have  sua  that  it  was  a 
tax  upon  locomotion  when  the  rulways  have  a 
monopoly  is  a  different  thing. 

2914.  (t  was  as  much  a  monopoly  then  as  it  is 
now,  was  it  not  ? — No,  I  think  not. 

2915.  In  order  to  show  Sir  Robert  Feel's  view 
of  the  importance  of  communication,  he  sajs: 
"  In  the  present  state  of  this  country,  where  it  is 
a  great  object  to  facilitate  the  transfer  of  labour, 
and  to  enable  those  to  whom  labour  is  capital  to 
bring  it  to  the  best  market,  seeing  the  immense 
sociiu  advantf^es  which  result  from  the  freedom, 
of  communication,  not  perhaps  immediately  vi- 
sible, but  still  not  the  less  real,  I  should  contem- 
plate with  great  reluctance  and  regret  the  neces- 
sity of  increased  taxation  upon  railroads."  That 
clearly,  I  think,  applies  to  riulroads  ? — Yes,  and 
I  think  that  he  had  just  before,  or  in  that  very 
Ses«on,  altered  the  tax  upon  railways. 

2916.  We  have  by  this  recent  decision,  in  effect, 
an  increased  taxation  upon  railways,  have  we 
not  ?— Yes. 

2917.  That,  according  to  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
would  be  a  misfortune  as  regards  the  communicar 
tions  of  the  countnr? — X  doubt  it  One  must 
remember  the  very  different  circumstances  of  the 
railway  interest  then  and  now. 

2918.  I  am  not  aware  of  the  difference  of  the 
<»rcumstances  at  all  ? — ^Then  the  railways  were 
just  beginning,  and  one  may  look  upon  the  rail- 
ways now  as  comparatively  completed  things. 
Then  they  had  not  a  monopoly,  as  by  his  speech 
it  appears  they  were  competing  with  stage 
coaches ;  now,  I  maintain,  that  there  is  no  such 
competition. 

2919.  You,  in  fact,  dispute  the  authority  of  Mr. 


Mr.  Serjeant  Spinkt — continued. 
Forbes,  for  instance,  who  says  that  there  is  a  Teiy 
severe  competidoa  ? — 1  have  already  gone  very 
fully  into  the  subject  of  the  competition  or  the 
non-competition  of  the  omnibuses  and  steamers 
with  the  railways,  and  that  appeal's  to  me  to  be 
the  only  case  where  there  is  a  vestage  of  com- 
petition. 

2920.  But  he  says  that  there  is  a  severe  ctHn- 
petition  between  them  ? — Does  he  mean  between 
the  railway  companies  themselves  ? 

2921.  Between  tlie  railway  companies  and  tli^ 
omnibus  companies? — I  think  that  he  only  ajr 
plies  that  to  those  in  London. 

2922.  But  he  says  that  there  is  a  very  severe 
competition  between  them  ;  I  am  not  aware  that 
you  have  any  practical  acquaintance  with  these 
subjecis? — None,  except  what  I  have  obtuned 
from  reading  the  evidence,  and  from  havingbeen 
conversant  with  the  subject  at  the  Board  ofTrade 
for  a  good  while. 

2923.  And,  of  course,  you  would  hardly  like 
to  put  your  evidence  in  contradiction  to  that  of  a 
person  of  Mr.  Forbe^  eminence  in  these  matters? 
— I  believe  any  fact  that  Mr.  Forbes  tells  me ; 
but  I  should  prefer  to  draw  my  own  conclu- 
sions. 

2924.  A  large  mass  of  facts  have  been  detuled 
b^  Mr.  Forbes  upon  which  he  founds  his  conclu- 
sions ;  have  you  any  corresponding  facts  to  put 
before  us  ? — I  do  not  bnng  any  new  facts,  but 
from  those  facts  I  drav  somewhat  different  con- 
clusions. 

Mr.  Ashley. 

2925.  Yon  said  jnst  now,  in  reply  to  my  sug- 
gestion about  limiting  the  amount  of  payment  to 
what  each  railway  company  paid  in  1875,  that 
that  would  be  reducing  it  to  a  quit-rent ;  do  you 
see  any  objection  to  a  plan  whereby,  for  the  next 
three  or  four  years,  no  railway  company  should 
pay  more  than  it  has  paid  hitherto,  and  that 
after  that  it  should  go  on  with  the  3  per  cent.? 
— That  had  suggested  itself  to  us  as  a  pos- 
Bible  means  of  meeting  the  difficulty  and  letting 
them  down  easy  under  the  new  system  ;  and  u 
the  companies  will  accept  it,  I  think  that  it  would 
not  be  a  bad  arrangement. 

2926.  That  would  give  time  for  the  ordinary 
increase  of  traffic? — Yes,  I  have  thou^t  of  it, 
and  if  they  would  accept  that,  I  shonla  be  very 
glad  to  see  it  adopted. 


Mr.  Jau £S  Allpobt,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


Mr.  AUport.  Chairman, 

  2927.  "We  know  that  you  represent  the  Mid- 
land Bfulwav  Company  ? — Yes. 

2928.  I  do  not  propose  to  take  you  through 
the  general  evidence  with  regard  to  the  history 
of  this  tax  and  with  regard  to  the  legal  decisions 
which  have  been  given ;  but  there  are  some  other 
points  upon  which  I  think  that  the  Committee 
may  find  your  evidence  valuable ;  with  reference 
to  the  power  which  railway  companies  have  of 
adding  to  their  maximum  fares  for  the  purpose 
of  recouping  themselves  for  the  duty  which  has 
been  put  on  in  consequence  of  these  legal 
decisions ;  have  you  the  power  to  do  that  under 
any  of  your  Acts  ? — "We  have.  I  have  observed 
in  the  evidence  of  one  gentieman,  that  he  raves 
five  companies  which  he  thought  al<me  had  the 


Chairman — continued. 

power  to  charge  above  their  maximum  fares.  I 
have  myself  examined  the  Acts  of  Parliament  of 
most  of  the  large  companies,  and  I  find  that  it  is 
general.  I  can  mention  for  instance,  the  London 
and  North  Western  Company,  the  Great  Western 
Company,  the  Gtreat  Northern  Commny,  the 
Midland  Company,  the  North  Eastern  Compfuiy, 
the  Manchester,  Sheffield,  and  Lincolnshire  Com- 
pany, the  Loudon,  Brighton,  and  South  Coast 
Company,  and  in  fact  practically  all  the  laige 
companies  have  the  power  to  charge  the  duty. 

2929.  You  are  aware,  of  course,  of  the  change 
in  the  tax,  in  consequence  of  the  recent  decision ; 
supposing  that  the  tax  were  levied  to  its  full 
extent,  what  e£fect  would  that  hare  upon  the 
great  companies?— It  has  had  a  very  serious 
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effect  Take  the  Midknd  case,  for  instance ;  it 
has  already  increased  our  payments  very  con- 
siderably. I  can  speak  now  from  personal 
experience  of  what  took  place  in  1844,  when  the 
Act  of  Parliament  was  passed ;  I  tookpart  in  the 
'discussion  which  Wd  to  the  Act  of  Farliamenk, 
and  also  in  the  subsequent  action  in  the  matter. 
I  have  always  been  under  the  impression  that 
the  tax  was  originally  put  on  in  consequence  of 
other  modes  oi  locomotion  being .  taxed ;  that 
there  was  great  reluctance  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  and  of  Parliament  to  put  the  tax 
upon  nulways ;  and  that  when  the  Parliamentary 
obligation  to  run  trains  at  1  a  mile  was  fiist 
put  upon  the  companies,  it  was  intended  to  exempt 
all  third-class  fares  at  1  <f.  a  mile.  That  was  my 
conviction,  and  we  have  acted  upon  that ;  and 
acting  upon  that  conviction,  the  Midland  Com- 
pany recently  took  a  more  decided  part  in  en- 
couraging third-class  traffic  than  any  other 
company.  When  we  decided  to  put  third-class 
carnages  on  all  trains,  of  course  many  of  the  com- 

Sanies  strongly  objected  to  it ;  and  when  it  was 
ecided  by  tne  House  of  Lords  that  such  tnuns 
not  calling  at  all  stations  were  subject  to  tiie 
duty,  very  great  pressure  was  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  Midland  Company  to  add  the  tax  to  the 
third-class  fare. 

2930.  You  have  not  done  that,  I  think  ? — We 
have  not,  up  to  this  time,  added  the'  duty  to  the 
third-class  fare,  because  we  felt  convinced  that 
the  decision  was  so  ctmtrary  to  the  intention  of 
Parliament  and  to  the  spirit  of  the  Act,  that  we 
concluded  that  an  Act  of  Parliament  would  be 
passed  exempting  all  third-class  fures  at  1  a 
mile  and  under  from  the  tax. 

2931.  Suppo»ng  that  no  alteration  of  the  law 
should  take  place,  and  that  the  Board  of  Trade 
should  insist  upon  this  tax  bein^  paid  in  con- 
sequence of  your  inability  to  conform-  to  tho  ex- 
emptions as  iaXd  down  in  the  Act,  what  do  you 
think  would  be  the  course  which  yon  and  other 
la^  companies  must  take?— -I  think  that  it 
would  have  the  effect  of  putting  the  tax  upon  all 
third-class  fares. 

2932.  Are  you  prepared  with  any  calculation 
to  show  what  the  mcrease  in  your  own  system 
would  be  supposing  that  this  tax  were  levied  in 
its  extreme  form  ? — We,  at  present,  pay  about 
41,206  a  year  in  Government  duty,  that  is 
upon  the  whole  of  the  first  class  and  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  third  class  passengers ;  but,  1  may 
mention,  incidentally,  tnat  we  have  only  two 
clflBses  now.  On  the  Ist  of  January  last  year 
we  adopted  the  JplftP.  of  running  two  classes, 
firet  and  third.  We  paid  41,206 /.  for  duty  in 
1875,  in  consequence  of  the  decision  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  which  was  an  increase  of  about 
15,000 1,  over  what  we  paid  in  the  previous  year. 
At  present  we  pay  upon  about  28  per  cent,  of 
our  third-class  receipts,  which,  without  season 
tiickets,  amount  to  1,136,000 1  a  year.  If  there 
were  no  exemption,  and  the  tax  were  paid  upon 
the  whole,  it  would  be  at  5  per  cent.,  56,8U0  /. 
That  would  be  a  further  increase  of  some 
38,000 1,  a  year  upon  our  total  payment  for  duty. 

2933.  l.'hat  would  become  a  sensible  sum  to 
the  railway  company  ? — There  is  no  doubt  of  it; 
and  that  is  without  the  season  tickets.  We  issue 
a  very  large  number  of  third  doss  season  tickets, 
and  on  those  we  do  not  charge  the  duty. 

2934.  It  has  been  suggested,  and  very  strongly 
urged  by  tiie  lost  witness,  that  this  is  a  matter 
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simply  affecting  the  shareholders  of  the  railway ; 
have  you  any  reason  to  believe  that  it  would  affect 
the  travelling  public? — Undoubtedly  it  would. 

2935.  Will  you  state  what  leads  you  to  that 
opinion  ? — Take  our  own  practice  as  regards  the 
first  class.  We  reduced  the  first-class  &re  to 
\^  d.  per  mile ;  but  we  added  the  duty  to 
it,  because  we  did  not  feel  justified  in  talcing 
it  off,  although  we  reduced  the  fare.  K 
the  duty  was  taken  off  the  public  would  imme- 
diately gain  the  benefit  upon  all  the  first-class 
tickets ;  hut  if  it  is  retuned  the  public  will  lose 
the  advantage  of  our  not  having  added  it  to  the 
third-class  fare  up  to  the  present  time.  Railway 
shareholders,  of  course,  must  have  dividends  if 
they  can  be  obtained,  and  whether  it  is  a  5  per 
cent,  tax  or  a  20  per  cent,  tax  tiie  public  must 
ultimately  pay  it, 

2936.  Is  not  this  duty  that  you  pay  just  as 
much  one  of  the  items  or  elements  of  working 
expenses  as  your  paying  for  anything  else  which 
renders  it  necessary  that  you  should  carry  on 
your  traffic? — Undoubtedly. 

2937.  I  want  to  have  it  explained  to  me,  if  it 
is  explicable,  how  it  is  that  you  can  separate  this 
particular  char£;e  from  other  charges,  be  they 
greater  or  be  they  less,  which  all  swell  up  the 
amount  of  working  expenses  ? — We  do  not  do 
so ;  we  take  an  account  of  this  as  we  should  of 
the  maintenance  of  the  railway,  or  of  the  expenses 
of  porters,  or  anything  else.  Necessarily,  it  is 
too  large  an  item  to  be  disregarded ;  the  payment 
of  41,000  /.  a  year  is  a  large  sum,  and  it  must  be 
taken  into  account  in  calculating  the  expenses  of 
the  railway. 

2938.  I  understood  from  you  just  now  that 
some  pressure  was  put  upon  you  to  moke  some 
alteration  in  your  fares,  or  to  abandon  the  ar- 
rangement which  you  have  made  of  your  two 
classes ;  will  you  explain  that  a  litUe  more  fully  ? 
— When  we  finally  decided  not  to  resume  we 
second  class,  a  pressure  was  brought  to  bear  upon 
us  to  charge  the  duty  upon  the  third  class ;  we 
declined  to  do  so,  and  we  have  not  added  it  up 
to  the  present  time ;  if  we  consented  to  it,  the 
result  would  be  very  serious.  It  is  not  simply 
the  Midland  Company;  the  Midland  Railway 
runs  from  London  through  the  centre  of  the 
country  to  all  the  large  manufacturing  towns  and 
centres  of  England,  and  now  they  go  as  far  as 
Carlisle.  It  goes  to  Birmingham,  Liverpool,  Man- 
chester, Sheffield,  Leeds,  Bradford,  Nottingham, 
Bristol,  Gloucester,  Leicester,  Derby,  and  so  on. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  London  and  North 
Western,  the  Great  Western,  and  the  Great 
Northern  Companies  ore  all  more  or  less  affected 
by  this  question;  and  our  not  adding  the  duty 
has  compelled  those  and  other  companies  to 
chaise  their  fares  less  the  duty.  If  the  Midland 
Coifapany  were  to  consent  to  add  the  duty,  it 
would  affect,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  more 
than  one-hidf  of  the  travelling  population  of 
England. 

2939.  You  are  of  opinion,  from  your  know- 
ledge of  these  matters,  that  directiy,  so  to  speak, 
the  effect  of  this  tax  would  be  felt  upon  the 
travellers  who  travel  upon  your  line  ? — Un- 
doubtedly ;  we  charge  Id.  %  mile  third  class ; 
that  is  our  standard,  and  if  we  had  to  add  the 
duty,  it  would  be  paid  by  the  public,  and  this 
would  apoly  to  all  other  companies  competing 
with  the  Midland. 

2940.  What  proportion  of  your  gross  receq>t8 
BBS  are 
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are  derived  from  passengers  as  against  minerals 
and  goods  ? — It  may  be  taken  at  about  one-third^ 
or  BcarcelT  one-thira. 

2941.  Of  conrae  this  tax  affects  different  rail- 
ways very  unequally? — Very  unequally.  I 
observe  that  in  Mr.  Farrer's  list  he  shows  that  a 
3  per  cent,  tax  would  take  from  the  Midland 
purse  some  7,000  7.  or  8,000  /.  more  than  is  now 
paid. 

2942.  You  stated  th^t  you  think  that  the 
public  would  be  direct  gainers  if  the  rulways 

were  relieved  from  this  tax ;  indirectly  are  there 
any  advantages  which  you  can  suggest  which 
would  be  derived  with  regard  to  the  working  of 
your  traffic  and  the  increased  accommodation  that 
you  could  give  to  all  classes  of  the  public,  sup- 
posing that  these  restrictions  were  withdrawn  ? — 
Yes ;  as  to  the  tndns  calling  at  all  the  stations, 
a  large  portion  of  the  third-class  passengers  do 
not  travel  by  those  trains ;  if  you  take  the  large 
centres,  for  instance,  from  Leeds  to  Birmingham, 
or  from  Leeds  to  London,  but  if  you  complied 
with  the  Act  of  Parliament,  and  got  the  exemp- 
tion, that  train  must  call  at  every  station  between 
Leeds  and  London,  and  Leeds  and  Birmingham, 
whereas  the  passengers  have  the  opportunity  of 
travelling  by  express  trains  or  fast  trains,  and  it 
would  be  a  great  inconvenience  to  the  public  if 
those  trains  had  to  stop  at  every  station  for  the 
sake  of  the  exemption. 

2943.  Therefore  you  have  in  point  of  fact  (and 
that  has  rather  been  urged  against  the  railway 
compfmies)  ^ven  the  third-class  passengers  better 
accommodation  than  the  law  originally  con- 
templated that  yon  should  give  ?— -V ery  much 
better. 

2944.  It  has  been  urged  that  that  has  been 
induced  (and  I  have  no  doubt  that  there  is  some 
truth  in  it)  simply  by  the  interest  of  the  railway, 
looking  at  it  commerdally  ? — That  is  eo,  to  some 
extent. 

2945.  But  whatever  has  led  to  that,  ^on  are  of 
opinion  that  if  these  restrictions  are  insisted  upon 
then  those  advantages  must  be  diminished  ? — No 
doubt  of  it ;  because  although  we  have  given  the 
great  facility  for  the  third-class  passengers  to  get 
through  the  country  by  fast  trains,  we  certainly 
diould  not  have  done  so  without  adding  the  duty 
had  we  known  at  the  time  that  the  House  of 
Lords  would  decide  in  the  way  they  did  upon 
this  question. 

2946.  Might  not  the  result  be  that  people 
would  travel  more  slowly  and  lose  more  time, 
because  if  they  went  by  trains  for  which  you 
could  not  claim  the  exemption  you  would  say : 
"  You  must  pay  me  more"? — Yes. 

2947.  Is  that  a  thing  which  would  be  likely 
to  occur  in  practice  if  something  is  not  done  ? — 
I  think  it  is  most  likely  to  occur.  In  the 
interests  of  Uie  shareholders,  I  should  be  obliged 
to  recommend  the  directors  to  assent  to  the 
representations  that  have  been  made  by  the 
neighbouring  companies  to  add  the  du^. 

2948.  You  would  be  giving  the  pound  of  flesh 
in  the  shape  of  stopping  the  train,  but  that  would 
be  a  loss  of  time  to  the  traveller? — It  would  be  a 
loes  of  time  to  the  traveller. 

2949.  And,  in  addition  to  that,  it  would 
inc(mimode  you,  I  presume,  in  working  your 
traffic? — The  trains  stopping  at  every  station 
convey  72  per  cent,  of  tne  ^ird-dass  traffic^  eo 
that  28  per  cent,  of  the  third-class  paBsen^ers 
are  not  subject  to  that  inconvenience ;  and  it  is 
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either  subjecting  the  28  per  cent,  to  the  in- 
convenience, or  adding  the  duty.  Those  are  the 
two  fdternatives. 

2950.  It  has  been  su^^sted  very  strongljr 
Mr.  Farrer,  and  by  one  <x  tvb  otiiers,  that  it  is 
quite  a  delusion  to  suppose  that  there  is  any 
competition  with  regard  to  railways  in  the  present 
day;  what  is  your  view  as  to  that? — I  should 
have  imagined  that  the  most  unobservant  person 
would  have  come  to  a  different  conclusion.  I 
think  that  there  is  the  keenest  cmnpetition  eveir- 
where  between  the  railway  companies.  The 
competition  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Farrer  is  very 
much  more  extensive  than  he  describes;  it  is 
not  simply  in  London,  but  in  every  large  town 
there  is  very  great  competition  by  omnibus,  and 
b^  tramway ;  and  not  only  so,  but  the  country 
districts  are  ail  supplied,  particularly  on  market 
days,  as  every  one  must  know,  with  conveyances 
which  are  free  from  taxation,  and  which  convey 
a  large  number  of  passengers  in  and  out  of  the 
towns.  In  almost  all  towns  of  20,000  or  30,000 
inhalntants,  county  towns,  or  market  towns, 
every  one  must  know  that  there  is  considirable 
competition  with  railways. 

2951.  I  suppose  there  is  the  same  competition, 
only  different  in  degree,  as  that  which  exists  in 
London  between  the  omnibuses,  the  railways,  and 
the  water?— Yes,  in  all  the  large  towns  there  are 
omnibuses  and  tramways. 

:f952.  The  tramways  are  of  recent  introduction, 
and  they  are  not  taxed,  are  they  ? — They  are  not 
taxed. 

2953.  It  is,  perhaps,  almost  a  waste  of  time, 
but  you  cannot  look  at  this  duly-  in  any  other 
light,  I  presume,  than  as  a  tax  uyon  locixnotion? 
— No  doubt  it  is  a  tax  upon  locomotion  in  (Edition 
to  local  taxation,  which  is  heavier  upon  railways 
than  upon  any  other  interest  Taking  the  Midland 
(and  Ihave  gone  very  carefully  into  these  %are8), 
our  local  taxation,  to  which  our  competitors  are 
not  subject  to  anything  like  the  same  extent,  the 
Grovemment  duty,  and  the  maintenance  of  the 
road  proportioned  between  the  passengers  and 
the  goods  in  the  ratio  of  the  receipts,  give  a  cost 
to  the  Midland  Ccnnpany  of  15*60  per  cent,  upon 
the  gross  receipts.  Those  are  charges  to  which 
our  competitors  are  not  subject  to  the  same  extent 
as  ourselves. 

2954.  Do  yuu  include  the  parochial  rates  in 
that?— Yes. 

2955.  In  fact,  you  are  paying  for  their  de- 
struction ? — No  doubt.  We  use  them  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  but  to  a  very  small  extent  as  com- 
pared witii  the  omnibuses. 

2956.  Mr.  Farrer  has  expressed  a  strong 
opinion  in  favour  of  reducing  the  tax  to  a  3  per 
cent,  duty  upon  all  companies;  what  is  your 
view  with  regard  to  that  ? — I  say  that  it  would 
be  perpetuating  what  all  railway  people,  and  I 
mTself,  most  strongly  consider  an  unjust  tax. 
This  tax  ought  to  have  been  abolished  at  the 
time  when  the  taxation  on  other  means  of  looo> 
motion  was  abolished. 

2957.  What  is  your  view  as  to  what  I  may 
call  the  quit-rent  scheme ;  that' is  to  say,  taking 
it  as  a  tixed  sum,  and  for  the  nulways  amongst 
themselves  to  make  it  good  to  the  national  re- 
venue ? — That  is  again  fixing  a  tax  upon  a  cer- 
tain number  of  individuals,  because  it  is  not 
correct  to  call  them  companies.  There  are  a 
certain  number  of  shareholders,  and  it  is  fixiz^ 
a  permanent  tax  upon  a  certain  numb^  of  ind£ 
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Chairman — continued. 

Tiduals  in  the  country  from  which  all  other  indi- 
viduals are  free. 

2958.  It  is  a  sort  of  additional  income  tax,  aa 
has  been  very  well  put  by  the  Right  honourable 
Member,  upon  one  claea  of  business  ? — No  doubt 
it  is  an  additional  income  tax  upon  a  certain 
porUon  of  the  public. 

2959.  Many  of  them  gaining  no  profits  by 
their  enterprise  ? — Many  of  them  gluing  no 
profits  by  their  enterprise,  I  am  sorry  to  say. 

2960.  Therefore  the  anomaly  or  the  injustice 
<j£  this  tax  is  that  several  companies  which  are 
actually  paying  no  dividends  to  their  shareholders 
are  obliged  to  pay  this  tax  ? — That  ia  so. 

2961.  Another  suggestion  has  been  made,  I 
think,  by  the  honourable  Member  for  Poole, 
that  for  three  or  four  years  there  should  be  a 
fixed  sum  taken,  and  tnen  that  some  other  ar- 
rangement should  be  made;  I  presnme  your 
objections  apply  equally  to  that  ? — They  do  ;  I 
thmk  very  strongly  that  the  duty  ought  to  be 
taken  off  lutogether ;  but  if  it  is  necessarr  to  keep 
on  any  part  of  it  for  a  time,  I  think  that 
all  fares  at  1  a  mile  and  under  should  be 
exempt.  It  would  then  be  a  very  easy  thing  to 
keep  the  accounts,  and  that,  no  doubt,  would 
reduce  the  600,000/.  or  700,000/.,  which  it 
amounts  to,  to  450,000  /. 

2962.  That  would  bring  it  back  very  nearly 
to  the  normal  amount  before  this  alteration  of 
the  law,  would  it  not  ? — It  would ;  still  leaving 
the  rulway  shareholders  taxed  to  that  extent 
beyond  the  other  members  of  the  public  if  the  tax 
is  paid  by  the  companies,  or  the  travelling  public 
if  it  is  added  to  the  fares. 

2963.  That  would,  in  addition  to  the  saving  of 
actmd  money,  to  some  extent  also  save  the  rail- 
way companies  trouble  in  keeping  their  ac<K>unt8, 
would  it  not  ?— It  would. 

2964.  1  do  not  know  whether  you  could  put  a 
figure  or  a  per-centage  upon  anything  like  that ; 
but  I  suppose,  if  these  exemptions  are  all  to  be 
dumed,  and  narrowly  scrutinised,  a  consider- 
able expense  would  fall  not  only  upon  the  com- 
panies, but  upon  those  who  have  to  look  after 
the  companies  ? — It  ia  a  very  difficult  thing  to 
keep  the  accounts.  Several  clerks  are  employed, 
and  it  ia  not  a  satisfactory  way ;  it  ia  an  expensive 
way,  and  it  does  hamper  the  companies  in  a 
variety  of  ways.  I  observe  that  one  of  the  wit- 
nesses states  that  the  consideration  of  establish- 
ing atationa  enters  into  the  question;  and  no 
doubt  it  does  tend  in  many  instances  to  prevent 
accommodation  being  given  to  the  public,  because 
under  the  present  s;^8tem  of  exemption  vou  cannot 
charge  for  half  a  mile,  and  coneequentiy  if  it  is  a 
mile  and  three  quarters  you  can  only  charge  for 
a  mile  and  a  half,  and  if  it  is  2^  miles  you  can 
only  charge  for  two  miles,  so  that  it  ia  a  loss  to 
the  company  as  regards  establishing  stations  near 
to  each  other  in  the  neighbourhood  of  all  the 
la^e  towns. 

2965.  In  regard  to  simplifying  the  mode  of 
collection,  I  should  think  the  tickets  would  almost 
Bpeak  for  themselves,  would  they  not? — Certiunly, 
if  you  exempted  all  fares  at  and  under  1  d.  permile. 

2966.  I  Buppwe  the  Clearing-Houae  arrange- 
ments then  would  be  exceedingly  simple  with 
regard  to  the  amount  of  tickets  so  issued  ? — It 
would  be  very  simple  indeed  ;  and  all  our  fares 
have  to  be  published,  so  that  it  ia  a  very  easy 
thing  for  the  Inland  Revenue  to  check  the  com- 
panies^ aca>nntB. 

a9i. 


Mr.  Arthur  Peel. 

2967.  You  stated  that  there  was  a  reluctance 
originally  to  the  impoRlng  of  the  tax ;  on  what  do 
you  base  that  opinion  ? — Upon  the  speech  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel  which  has  been  read  by  the  honour- 
able Member.  I  think  that  every  one  must  admit 
that  a  tax  upon  locomotion  is  objectionable. 

2968.  Do  you  think  that  the  reluctance  to 
lower  the  tax  has  been  owing  in  any  degree  to 
the  desire  of  getting  some  material  guarantee 
from  the  companies  in  the  interests  of  the  third- 
class  passengers  ? — Not  latterly  ;  I  think  liie 
various  Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer  who  have 
been  seen  upon  the  subject  wished  to  retain  it  as 
a  sum  of  money  which  ia  easily  collected  without 
reference  to  its  past  history  or  ita  present  in- 
justice. 

2969.  Then  if  it  is  the  interest  of  the  com- 
panies to  do  what  the  exemptions  prompt  them 
to  do,  wh^  should  the  exemptions  be  continued? 
— In  the  interest  of  the  travelling  public  I  should 
have  thought  that  it  would  have  been  necessary 
for  the  exemptions  to  be  continued ;  because,  if 
not,  the  duty  would  then  be  placed  upon  tiie 
travellingjpublic. 

2970.  Tne  object  of  the  exemptions  was  to 
facilitate  the  third-class  traffic,  was  it  not? — 
Quite  80. 

2971.  Now  that  the  third-class  traffic  is  de- 
veloped, and  that  it  is  your  interest  to  keep  it  up, 
why  should  any  bonus  be  given  to  you  for  keep- 
ing up  what  it  is  your  interest  to  do  ? — We  do 
not  require  a  bonus. 

2972.  The  bonus  is  the  exemption  ?  — The 
bonus  is  the  exemption,  no  doubt;  but  if  it  had 
not  been  our  anticipation  that  the  whole  of  this 
tax  would  have  been  remitted  on  third-class  pas- 
sengers at  fares  not  exceeding  1  d.  per  mile,  the 
probability  is  that  the  whole  of  the  third-class 
traffic  on  the  Midland  Railway  would  have  been 
paying  duty  at  the  present  moment,  and  that 
would  involve,  as  I  have  already  stated,  third-class 
passengers  being  charged  the  duty  upon  all  our 
neighbours*  lines. 

2973.  Then  yon  cannot  r^;ard  the  exemption 
otherwise  than  as  a  relaxation  of  the  tax  ? — It  ia 
a  relaxation  of  the  tax  placing  loc<nnotion  by 
railway  on  the  same  footing  as  locomotion  hj 
road. 

2974.  It  has  had  a  tendency  towards  doing 
away  with  what  yon  consider  an  unjust  tax  upon 
railway  locomotion  ? — The  exemption  has ;  rail- 
way travelling  is  the  only  locomotion  now  taxed, 
and  consequently  the  tax  is  unjust.  ' 

2975.  Tlien  you  would  remit  l2ie  tax  alto- 
gether ? — Yes. 

2976.  But,  short  of  t^at,  you  would  free  all 
fares  at  or  below  I  d.  per  mile  ? — Yes. 

2977.  On  what  principle,  would  you  free  all 
fares  at  and  below  1  d.  per  mile  ? — Simply  be- 
cause 1  d.  per  mile  was  the  sum  fixed  upon  in 
the  Third  Class  Act  of  Parliament. 

2978.  In  whose  interest  do  ^ou  desire  to  see  a 
relaxation  of  the  tax ;  in  the  interest  of  the  rail- 
way companies,  or  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  ? 
— Aa  I  have  already  stated,  our  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment auAoriaes  us  to  chai^  1  </.  a  mile  for  third- 
class  paaaengers  and  the  Government  dutv.  We 
charge  I  d.  a  mile  everywhere  without  adding  the 
duty.  It  certainly  would  he  in  the  interest  of 
the  public  that  the  duty  should  not  be  added  ;  we 
have  not  hitherto  added  it,  aa  I  have  stated,  in 
the  expectation  that  the  law  would  be  altered. 

2979.  Are  you  under  any  obligalaon  to  carry 
B  B  4  passengers 
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Mr.  Arthur  Peel — continued. 

pusen^ers  at  Id.    mile,  independently  of  the 
Cheap  Tiains  Act?— No. 

Mr.  Knatchhull-Hugessen. 

2980.  From  the  extracts  which  yon  hare  heard 
from  that  celebrated  speech  of  Sir  Bobert  PeePe, 
you  have  no  doubt,  ml,  that  he  expressed  disap- 
proval generally  of  taxes  on  locomotion ;  and, 
next,  that  he  considered  this  tax  a  tav  upon  loco- 
motion ? — I  have  no  doubt  of  it ;  and  I  know  it, 
in  fact,  from  having  been  present  on  one  or  two 
deputations  to  Sir  Robert  Peel  at  die  time, 
and  from  a  conversation  which  I  had  with  Sir 
Robert  Peel  upon  the  subject. 

2981.  It  has  been  urged  that  this  tax  in  no 
way  prevents  the  development  of  railways ;  I 
suppose  with  regard  to  the  construction  of  branch 
railroads,  before  you  construct  a  branch  you  must 
take  into  account  all  the  burdens  which  the  con- 
struction would  entail  upon  your  company  ? — 
Yes ;  I  cannot  say  that  the  duty  has  formed  any 
large  element  in  tiie  consideration  of  the  question 
of  branch  lines ;  I  do  not  put  it  so  high  as  that ; 
but  no  doubt  branch  lines  are,  as  a  rule,  not  pay- 
ing lines,  and  any  additional  burden  that  you  put 
upon  the  traffic  upon  branch  lines  tends  to  deter 
companies  from  making  them. 

2982.  Then,  although  it  is  only  a  small  ele- 
ment, it  is  an  important  one  ? — It  is  one  of  the 
elements  that  deters  a  'company  from  making 
branch  lines. 

2983.  Considering  that  you  are  bound,  in  order 
to  get  this  exemption,  to  stop  at  every  station, 
does  not  this  tax  act  directly  as  a  hindrance  to 
you  in  making  new  stations,  which  you  might 
Otherwise  make? — It  does  not  have  that  effect 
in  our  case  at  present,  but  no  doubt  it  will ;  we 
have  only  been  a  few  years  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  London ;  no  doubt  it  has  injuriously  a£fected 
the  construction  of  stations. 

2984.  If  I  understand  aright,  you  indorse  the 
statement  which  I  made  to  which  the  Chairman 
referred,  namely,  that  if  this  tax  is  paid  by  the 
passengers  it  is  then  immediately  a  direct  tax 
upon  locomotion ;  and  that  if  it  is  a  tax  paid  by 
the  companies,  that  is  to  say,  by  the  holders  of 
ordinary  stock,  it  then  becomes  neither  more  nor 
less  than  a  tax  upon  one  particular  class  of  in- 
vestors in  public  securities  ? — That  is  die  correct 
way  of  putting  it,  no  doubt. 

Mr.  Ashley, 

3985.  Of  course  exempting  fares  under  a 
penny  a  mile  would  give  you  a  larger  propor- 
tionate diminution  of  the  tax  that  you  pay  than 
most  other  railway  companies  would  have,  owing 
to  your  having  such  a  large  preponderance  of 
third-class  passengers? — 'J  he  Midland  Company, 
having  adopted  that  fHan  which  all  the  companies 
have  followed  in  attaching  third-class  carriages 
to  all  the  trtuns,  I  think  you  will  find  that  their 
third-class  traffic  has  increased  very  largely. 

2986.  But  you  have  no  intermediate  ^iass  now, 
have  you? — TSo. 

2987.  Would  the  efiect  then  be  to  make  other 
companies  imitate  you  and  liave  only  a  first  class 
and  a  third  class  ? — think  not.  If  they  get 
more  than  a  penny  a  mile,  probably,  as  long  as 
there  is  a  tax  upon  locomotion  it  is  fair  that  the 
tax  should  be  pud.  If  we  had  a  second-class  of 
course  we  should  pay  it ;  but  the  second-class 
passengers  having  to  a  very  large  extent  gone 
into  the  first-class  on  the  Midland  Railway,  we  do 
pay  the  tax. 


Mr.  Ashley—  continued. 

2988.  I  suppose  that  taking  a  penny  per  mile 
exemption  instead  of  the  3  per  cent,  would  in- 
troduce just  as  great  inequalities  amongst  the 
different  railway  companies  as  at  present  worked 
as  we  saw  from  Mr.  Farrer's  table  the  3  per  cent, 
would  produce  ? — 1  have  not  made  any  caculation, 
but  1  am  rather  inclined  to  think  that  you  will 
find  that  on  all  the  railways  the  third-class  forms 
by  far  the  largest  per-centage.  Of  course  there 
will  be  inequalities  and  you  cannot  impose  any 
tax  without  certain  inequalities  upon  some 
persons,  but  the  exemption  of  all  fares  at  and 
under  a  penny  a  mile  would  introduce  less  in- 
equality in  my  opiniou  than  3  per  cent,  upon  the 
whole  would  produce. 

2989.  I  suppose  that  if  it  were  not  for  the 
history  of  the  tax,  there  would  never  have  been 
a  suggestion  that  all  penny  a  mile  fares  should 
be  exempt? — If  otiier  modes  of  locomotion  were 
taxed,  I  should  certainly  not  think  of  it. 

2990.  Supposing  that  you  wanted  to  reduce 
the  payment  by  the  rulway  companies,  would 
there  be  any  reason  in  your  mind  why  these 
cheap  fares  should  be  exempt  more  than  the 
higher  fares,  if  it  were  not  for  the  history  of  the 
tax,  which  had  introduced  a  penny  a  mile  into 
the  Cheap  Trains  Act? — We  should  take  our 
toll  clauses ;  we  liave  the  power  to  charge  a 
penny,  and  add  the  Government  duty.  It  is  not 
the  question  of  getting  out  of  the  public  a  penny 
and  one-tenth,  or  a  penny  and  one-twentieth,  or 
whatever  it  may  be,  but  we  should  charge  just 
a  penny  a  mile. 

2991.  But  what  a  priori  reason  is  there  why- 
yon  should  say,  "  We  must  pay  no  taxati(m  on  all 
our  third-class  fares"? — On  the  same  ground 
that  you  pay  no  toxation  upon  any  other  mode 
of  travelling. 

2992.  That  goes  to  the  whole  tax?— Yes. 

2993.  But  supposing  that  we  wanted  to  reduce 
the  5  per  cent.,  so  as  not  to  make  the  railway 
companies  pay  more  when  the  exemptions  are 
done  away  with  than  they  have  hitherto  pud ; 
what  is  the  reason  why  the  penny  a  mile  cheap 
fare  should  be  exonerated  ?  —  My  reason  for 
suggesting  that  is,  that  I  assume  that  the  Chan- 
cetlor  of  the  Exchequer  cannot  do  without  some 

{lortion  of  this  taxation,  and  it  is  perhaps  the 
ongest  step  towards  doing  away  widt  an  in- 
justice. 

2994.  Ton  look  upon  it  in  this  light :  that  be- 
cause it  is  your  largest  receipt,  therefore  it  would 
be  the  longest  step  towards  total  abolition  ? — 
Quite  so. 

Mr.  Leightott.. 

2995.  Are  you  suffering  from  stage-coach  com- 
petition between  London  and  Birmingham?— 
Certainly  not. 

2996.  There  is  no  stage-coach  competition  is 
there  with  railways  for  long  distances? — Very 
trifling;  but  you  will  find  that  with  all  rail- 
way companies  a  very  large  proportion  of  their 
passenger  receipts  is  what  may  be  called  suburban 
receipts.  I  may  state  that  the  average  receipt 
per  passenger  on  the  Midland  Rulway,  although 
we  run  from  Bristol  to  Carlisle,  and  from  Lou- 
don to  Carlisle,  is  about  a  shilling,  showing  that 
the  great  bulk  of  our  receipts  arise  from  passen- 
gers for  short  distuices  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
lar^e  towns ;  and  it  is  that  particular  traffic  for 
which  we  are  subject  to  competition,  and  very 
severe  competition. 

2997.  Is  there  a  good  deal  of  that  traffic  under 

a  mile. 
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Mr.  Zn^Aton— continued. 

a  mile,  or  for  very  short  distances  ? — In  London, 
for  instance,  taking  Hendon  as  the  limit  of  all  the 
suburban  traffic,  Tor  nearly  the  whole  of  that 
distance  we  are  subject  to  omnibus  and  tramway 
competition. 

2998.  A  great  many  of  your  passengers  do 
travel  for  distances  under  a  mile,  do  they 
not?  —  i$ome  of  them  do  ;  the  great  bulk  of 
them  are  under  10  nulee ;  I  should  think  90 
per  cent,  of  our  passengers  would  be  under  10 
miles. 

2999.  How  would  you  manage  to  charge  the 
passengor  duty  upon  a  passenger  who  only  went 
a  mile  for  a  penny  ? — We  cot^d  not  chaise  Mm 
the  exact  duty,  but  I  apprehend  that  we  should 
have  to  charge  the  smallest  coin  of  the  realm, 
and  char^  him  l^d. 

3000.  That  would  be  charging  him  a  good  lot 
more  than  the  duty  ? — No  doubt  it  would  ;  but 
if  the  Parliament  oftbe  country  dionld  establish 
a  smaller  coin  than  a  farthing,  (tf  course  he  might 
be  relieved  to  that  extent. 

3001.  The  first  line  of  your  argument,  as  far 
as  I  gathered  it,  was  to  show  that  the  passei^er 
would  pay  the  duty,  and  I  tbooght  you  worked 
it  out  admirably ;  but  the  next  part  of  your  ar- 
gument was  to  ^ow  tbat  the  company  mive  paid 
It.  You  cannot  take  advantage  of  both  lines  of 
argument,  can  you;  because  if  the  passenger 
pays  it  yon  must  give  up  the  argument  that  the 
company  pays  it  ? — I  thmk  you  must  have  mis- 
understood me.  I  said  that  the  decision  in  the 
House  of  Lords  increased  our  payment  of  this 
tax  about  15,000/.  a  year;  but  if  we  put  the  tax 
upon  the  whole  of  the  third-class  passengers  be- 
yond those  in  tnuns  calling  at  every  station,  the 
company  would  be  relieved  of  that  10,000/.,  and 
a  great  deal  more  besides. 

3002.  But  do  the  passengers  pay  upon  the 
Midland  at  present? — Not  tiie  third-ciass  pas- 
sengers ;  T  stated  that  on  no  third-class  &re  do 
we  charge  the  duty.  On  first-class  fares  we 
charge  the  duty  in  all  cases. 

3003.  Do  yon  think  that  if  it  continues  you 
will  get  them  to  pay  on  the  whole  ? — They  would 
Have  no  choice. 

3004.  Then  your  argument  with  regard  to  the 
hardship  upon  the  company  ceases,  does  it  not? — 
No  doubt  it  would,  if  we  put  it  upon  the  pas- 
sengers, and  tlien  of  course  the  general  pulblic 
would  pay,  which  is  at  direct  variance  with  Mr. 
Farrer  a  evidence. 

3005.  But  I  am  following  out  your  own  line 
of  argument,  that  then  you  would  have  nothing 
to  complain  of,  the  public  paying  ;  what  would 
be  die  result  ? — There  would  oe  tiie  inconvenience 
and  the  restrictions  that  it  necessarily  pnts  upon 
the  development  of  passenger  traffic. 

3006.  But  that  is  a  question  of  exemptions 
and  obligations,  is  it  not,  the  trouble  of  inter- 
ference ? — If  you  keep  the  tax  on,  and  it  has  to 
be  put  upon  the  fares,  it  is  a  tax  upon  the  pas- 
sengers, and,  in  a  variety  of  ways,  it  g^ves  dis- 
couragement to  the  development  of  passenger 
traffic. 

3007.  But  still  that  wonid  free  you  from  the 
complaint  ? — Of  course  it  would  if  we  charged 
the  duty. 

3000.  And  you  would  charge .  the  duty^  I 
suppose  ? — I  said  that  I  should  recommend  the 
board  to  do  so. 

3009.  Then  it  would  be  for  the  public  to  cry 
0.91. 


Mr.  X«/^^/i>n— continued.  -^f^  AUport. 

out  and  not  for  the  companies? — Then  it  would   

be  for  the  public  to  cry  out.  ^^J^r^ 

3010.  The  public  have  not  cried  out  yet,  I  "7®* 
think  ? — Yes,  the  public  do  cry  out ;  I  have  re- 
peated letters,  I  may  sav  scores  of  letters,  fnnn 

the  public,  because  we  cuarge  the  duty  upon  our 
first-class  fares.  On  all  our  first-class  season- 
tickets  we  charge  the  duty  in  every  case. 

3011.  I  believe  Sir  Robert  Peel  abolished  a 
vast  quantity  of  taxes,  did  he  not? — Yes. 

3012.  Bnt  he  maintained  the  nulway  duty  ?— 
He  did. 

3013.  I  suppose  that  a  man's  acts  are  to  be 
conridered  of  more  importance  than  his  words, 
are  they  not? — Generally. 

3014.  Then  I  think  we  may  take  Sir  Robert 
Feel  as  an  authority  in  favour  of  the  tax  ? — But 
he  did  not  repeal  the  stage-coach  duty,  and  he 
regretted  beinff  obliged  to  put  the  duty  on  rail- 
ways, because  ne  wi^ed  to  put  the  two  interests 
upon  an  equality.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that,  had  Sir  Robert  Peel  taken  off  the  stage- 
coach duty,  he  would  never  have  put  on  the  rail- 
way duty, 

3015.  As  far  08  the  tax  went,  he  considered 
it  a  tax  on  locomotion,  did  he  not  ? — I  think  so. 
I  tiiink  the  passage  which  tiie  honourable  Mem- 
ber has  read  shows  that. 

3016.  Then  he  spoke,  but  he  did  not  act?— I 
suppose  it  was  because  he  could  not  spare  the 
money.  With  regard  to  the  local  taxation,  there 
were  many  questions  put  by  the  honourable 
Member  for  Shropshire  which  one  of  the  witnesses 
could  not  quite  answer. 

3017.  My  point  was  this:  "That  the  railway 
companies  are  not  taxed  in  any  different  mode 
from  tiiat  in  which  the  owners  of  other  real  pro- 
perty are  taxed,  because  they  are  taxed  accoid- 
ing  to  the  letable  value  of  their  undertakings, 
and  the  letable  value  is  discovered  in  the  same 
way  as  the  letable  value  of  a  farm  or  of  tithes  is 
discovered  ;  is  it  not  so  ? — That  is  precisely  where 
I  dispute  your  proposition.  It  is  not  so,  and  I 
can  give  you  several  examples. 

3018.  Will  you  point  out  where  the  difference 
is  ? — Kiulways  are  locally  taxed  upon  their  re- 
ceipts, and  no  other  industry  that  I  am  aware 
of  IS  taxed  upon  that  principle.  As  an  illustra- 
tion, we  will  say  that  t^ere  are  two  houses  built 
precisely  ihe  same  in  every  respect,  and,  as  far  as 
the  surveyor  of  the  pwish  is  concerned,  be  rates 
the  two  at  100  /.  a  year  each.  One  man  carries 
on  a  business  which  yields  him,  say,  1,000/.  a 
year,  and  his  neighbour  carries  on  a  business 
which  yields  him  20,000  /.  a  year.  If  those  were 
two  railways,  the  man  earning  20,000  /.  a  year 
would  be  rated  20  times  higher  ijian  the  man 
earning  the  1,000/.  a  year.  Not  so  with  those 
two  business  men ;  they  are  both  rated  alike,  at 
100/.  a  year.  The  honourable  Member  sug- 
gested the  rating  of  a  colliery.  That  is  pretty 
much  upon  the  same  principle ;  you  do  not  rate 
a  cfdtiery  upon  the  profits  made  by  the  lessees 
or  the  ownei^  of  that  colliery;  the  rating  is 
based  upon  totally  different  principles ;  and 
whether  a  coal-owner  makes  10,000/.  a  year  out 
of  his  colliery  or  100,000/.  a  ^ear,  it  does  not 
affect  the  rating.  The  rating  is  based  upon  the 
rent  that  is  payable,  and  the  sum  expended  in 
erecting  tlie  colliery,  and  the  rent  is  pretty  much 
the  royalty  that  the  lessee  pays  and  the  annual 
value  of  buildmgs,  shafts,  &c.    Those  are  two 
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icTMaT     inBtances,  but  there  are  many  other  illustrations. 
1876.  ^'^^  take  another  etriking  illustration.  As- 

suming that  two  rulways  pass  through  a  given 
parish  for  the  same  length,  that  they  have  the 
same  quantity  of  land,  imd  that,  as  near  as  may 
be,  the^  have  cost  the  some  amount  of  money, 
one  railway  w  earning  1,000/.  per  mile  per 
annum  upon  its  entire  system,  and  the  other 
railiray  is  earning  10,000/.  per  mile  per  annum. 

A.  ia  earning  and  B.  is  earning  10,0002.; 

B.  is  rated  to  the  poor  10  times  higher  than  A., 
simply  because  that  has  been  the  means  that  has 
been  taken  to  ascertun  the  letable  value,  or 
what  a  tenant  would  give  for  it ;  but  in  no  other 
business,  that  I  am  aware  of,  are  the  profits  or 
the  revenue  derived  from  that  business  taken  as 
the  basis  for  assessment  purposes. 

3019.  Let  me  put  this  case  to  you ;  you  say 
that  a  colliery  making  100,000/.  a  year  upon 
which  a  royalty  was  paid,  pays  the  same  as  a 
colliery  making  50  /.  upon  which  a  royalty  was 
paid  ? — Assuming  that  the  same  royalty  was 
-chained  in  both  cases. 

3020.  I  am  assuming  that  they  pay  a  royalty 
according  to  the  amount  of  cual  that  they  get ;  so 
much  a  ton? — That  is  the  royalty. 

.3021.  Are  not  their  profits  derived  from  the 
coal  which  they  get  up  ? — I  admit  that  if  one 
colliery  lessee  is  getting  10,000  tons  and  he  pays 
6  a  ton  royalty,  and  another  colliery  lessee  is 
getting  100,000  tons  paying  also  6  d.  &  ton 
royalty,  the  colliery  raising  the  100,000  tons  pays 
the  landlord  more  than  the  colliery  that  is  raising 
the  10,000  tons,  and  consequently  his  colliery  ia 
of  greater  letable  value  than  tlie  smaller  one. 
But  that  is  not  a  rating  upon  profits.  I  can' give 
yon  a  case.  For  instance,  two  collieries  which  I 
know  very  well,  one  is  working  a  valuable  caunel 
coal.  That  coal  enables  the  proprietor  of  that 
colliery  to  realise  a  very  much  larger  profit  than 
another  colliery,  perhaps  raising  a  lai^er  quantity 
(tf  coal,  and  he  is  pacing  in  reality  a  lai^er  rental, 
because  he  pays  it  in  the  shape  01  a  larger 
royalty  ;  but  no  one  ever  heard  of  the  profits  of 
a  coal-owner  being  rated. 

3022.  Can  you  tell  me  how  a  colliery  company 
makes  profits,  excepting  out  of  the  coal  ? — Of 
course  not. 

3023.  Then  if  they  pay  so  much  for  every  ton 
of  coal,  are  they  not  paying  outof  their  receipts? 

■  —  Not  in  the  sense  of  paying  out  of  the  profits. 

3024.  The  coal  is  that  out  of  which  they  derive 
their  profits,  and  for  every  ton  of  coal  they  pay 
6  d.  royalty  out  of  their  profits  ? — I  think  I  may 
put  it  more  dearly.  Of  course  the  royalty  is  » 
fixed  rental  per  ton,  varying  acc(»rding  to  tiie 
quantity. 

3025.  According  to  the  profit  that  they  are 
making? — No,  it  is  not  so.  The  royalty  is  a 
fixed  rate  per  ton,  paid  to  the  owner  of  tibe  pro- 
perty, the  landlord.  The  colliery  proprietor  may 
one  year  get  1 «  a  ton  profit;  the  next  year  he 
may  get  half-a-crown  a  ton  profit,  but  the  rating 
is  not  based  upon  the  shilling  atid  the  half-a- 
crown,  it  is  based  upon  the  Qd.  royalty.  He  may 
get  more  coals  one  year  than  another,  and  he  may 
get  more  coals  when  his  profits  are  less. 

3026.  Are  you  not  aware  that  the  mode  of 
levying  the  royalty  is  by  taking  one-fifteenth,  or 
one-fourteenth,  or  one-tenth? — No;  there  are 
several  modes  of  taking  it,  bat  the  one  yon  sug- 
gest is  unknown  to  me. 


Mr.  ZetyAftm-^continued. 

3027.  Have  you  not  heard  of  royalty  being 
taken  in  that  mode?— No,  and  if  it  is  so  taken 
it  must  be  very  rare  and  exceptionaL  I  happen 
to  have  experience  in  one  or  two  of  the  largest 
coalfields  in  the  kingdom,  and  I  venture  to  say 
that  there  is  no  royalty  up<m  that  principle  in 
Derbyshire,  or  Nottinghamshire,  or  Yorkshire,  or 
Staffordshire. 

3028.  Are  yon  aware  that  in  Shropshire  tJiiat  is 
the  case,  and  in  the  North  too  ? — ^?Vith  all  defer- 
ence to  the  honourable  Member,  I  happen  to 
know  something  of  the  coal  fields  in  the  North  <^ 
England.  In  the  counties  of  Durham  and 
Northumberland,  it  is  not  let  upon  one-tenth, 
or  one-fifteenth,  or  one-twentieth  of  the 
profits,  but  at  a  fixed  dead  rent  per  acra,  witii 
a  fixed  price  per  ton  per  seam,  or  per  foot  in 
thickness. 

3029.  My  experieece,  which  is  not  so  large  as 
yours,  ia  different  from  yours ;  and  in  my  ex- 
perience coal  mines  are  let  with  the  royalty  being 
a  proportionate  part  of  the  value ;  in  those 
cases  your  argument  fails,  does  it  not  ? — If  the 
landlord  takes  a  pei^centage  of  the  profit,  and'  if 
the  rating  is  made  upon  that  principle  it  does ; 
but  it  is  a  very  trifiing  portion  of  the  mining  in- 
terests of  this  country  that  is  so  let. 

3030.  If  you  wish  for  another  illustration,  let 
me  take  the  case  of  tithes ;  the  money  which  is 
paid  in  tithes  is  a  sum  which  is  known,  the  only 
deductions  which  are  allowed  are  the  costs  of 
collection,  baii  debts,  and  rates  and  taxes? — I 
had  much  rather  not  go  into  the  question  of 
tithes,  for  I  really  know  very  little  about  tithes. 
I  am  cpeakiug  of  the  rating,  but  the  chaise,  so 
far  as  I  know,  is  a  fixed  annual  payment,  and 
certainly,  as  ^ards  the  railways^  the  tithes  we 
pay  are  a  fixed  payment. 

3031.  But  the  question  is,  what  does  a  man  get 
out  of  real  property ;  if  you  do  not  know  the 
mode  in  which  certain  coal  mines  are  rated,  and 
the  mode  in  which  tithes  are  rated,  thai  yon 
would  have  to  withdraw  your  statement  that  rail- 
ways are  exceptionally  rated,  would  you  not? — 
I  cannot  withdraw  my  statement  Take  iron 
mines  in  Northamptonshire,  now  one  of  the  largest 
iron  mining  districts  in  England ;  the  whole  of 
the  royalties  there  are  let  at  so  much  per  ton, 
not  at  a  per-centt^e  upon  the  sales  or  upon  the 
profits.  If  a  inan  gets  1,000  tons,  he  pays  1,000 
threepences  or  1,000  uxpences,  as  we  case 
may  be. 

Mr.  KnatchbuU-Hugeum* 

3082.  Is  he  rated  upon  that? — He  is  rated 
upon  that ;  not  whether  he  gets  1 a  ton  profit, 
or  2  «.  profit 

Mr.  Leighton. 

3033.  The  reason  of  that  is,  because  that  is  the 
best  evidence  of  the  value  of  his  land;  and  if 
you  can  get  better  evidence  t}ian  that  you  would 
go  by  it,  would  you  not? — I  beg  your  pardon^ 
that  is  not  so.  Take  tiie  illustration  of  a  bank. 
A  bank  with,  perhaps,  very  little  expenses,  will 
be  earning  10,000/,,  15,<X)0/., or 20,000/.  ayear, 
or  more  than  that,  perhaps  100,000  L  a  year.  His 
next  door  neighbour  may  not  be  earning  10,000/. 
a  year ;  but  if  the  two  buildings  are  of  equal 
value  as  regards  their  construction,  and  ^eir 
position,  they  are  rated  alike. 

3034.  Then  it  comes  to  this  :  that  with  regard 
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to  the  case  of  the  bank,  and  certain  other  cases 
which  you  have  mentioned,  you  think  that  rail-  ' 
ways  are  exceptionally  rated ;  and  with  regard  to 
the  two  cases  which  1  have  mentioned,  tithes  and 
coal  mines,  where  the  royalty  is  fixed  by  the 
proportion  of  the  rent,  they  are  not  exceptionally 
rated  ? — That  may  be  m>  ;  but,  as  I  said  before, 
that  must  be  a  very  small  proportion  of  the 
mining  interest  of  the  country.  I  have  known 
the  case  of  a  railway  taking  between  12  and  13 
acres  of  property  in  a  i>aridi,  and  paying  nearly 
Hiree-fonrths  of  the  entire  rates  of  tne  parish,  and 
the  total  pariah  was  between  two  and  three  Uiou- 
sand  acres.    Now,  that  I  call  an  injustice. 

3035.  Why  do  you  call  it  an  injustice ;  was  it 
because  it  showed  that  the  railway  was  the 
richest  individual  in  d&e  parish?— 'Hut  by  no 
means  follows. 

Mr.  Ashley . 

3036.  Let  me  put  to  you  the  case  of  a  slate 
company,  of  which  I  am  one  the  managers. 
We  occupy  only  a  few  acres,  and  we  pay  unnt 
one-half  oi  die  rates  in  tlie  parish  Featooif^, 
because  we  are  the  richest  persons  there? — I  am 
not  acquainted  with  that  particular  pari^. 

Earl  Percy. 

3037.  With  reference  to  competition,  if  I  nnderw 
stood  you  arwht,  you  said  that  there  was  a  large 
competition  between  omnibuses  and  tramways 

and  railways  at  short  distances ;  and  I  think  you 
put  that  short  distance  at  10  miles  and  under  ? — 
As  a  rule,  under  1 0  miles ;  but  in  the  neigbbour- 
bood  of  London  it  will  extend  to  very  nearly  10 
miles. 

3038.  What  competiti<m  is  there  between  a 
railway  and  a  tramway,  at  a  distance  nine  or 
ten  miles  from  point  to  point  ? — It  is  not  nine 
miles ;  but  taking  the  noiiJiem  part  of  London, 
we  have  a  tramway  now  running  into  the  heart 
of  London,  which  has,  practically,  taken  from  our 
railway  a  very  laige  traffic,  and  also  from  the 
Korth  London,  and  also  from  the  GreiEit  Northern. 
That  is  a  tramway  running  past  Kenti^  Town, 
and  some  distance  beyond. 

3039.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  number  of 
passengers  who  travel  by  your  tailway  has 
deceased  sines  that  tramway  was  made  ? — I 
cannot  give  you  the  exact  numbers,  in  our  own 
case,  but  I  have  heard  the  neighbouring  com- 
panies, who  have  had  much  larger  experience  in 
suburban  traffic  in  London  than  we  have  (because 
ours  has  only  been  made  within  the  last  few  yean), 
complain  very  much  of  tbe  decrease  of  their  re- 
ceipts in  consequence  of  die  inteoduction  of 
tramways. 

3040.  The  evidence  which  we  had  before  this 
Committee  rather  points  to  the  fact  that  the 
traffic  on  the  railways  and  on  the  tramways  have 
both  very  much  increased? — There  is  the  natural 
growtb ;  but  it  must  be  self-«vident  that  if  the 
tramways,  as  I  believe  they  do,  now  carry  many 
millions  of  passengers  from  Finchley-road, 
Kentish  Town,  Highgate,  Uampstead,  and  so  on, 
it  must  take  them  from  the  railways ;  and,  con- 
sequently, there  is  competition. 

3041.  What  inducement  has  a  passei^r  to  go 
by  tramway  rather  dian  by  a  railway,  suppoung 
that  the  railway  and  the  tramway  go  from  the 
same  place  and  to  the  same  pUce  ? — The  railways 
do  not,  as  a  rule,  g0  so  near  to  the  centres 
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business  as  the  tramways  and  the  omnibuses  do. 
An  omnibus  passes  through  the  streets  and  puts 
down  its  passengers,  as  it  goes  along,  at  their 
doors ;  whereas  a  railway  can  only  take  passengers 
from  and  to  stations,  and  then  there  is  a  consider- 
able distance,  in  most  cases,  for  the  passengers 
to  walk. 

3042.  Then  you  think  that  the  increased  loes 
of  time  in  the  slower  mode  of  locomotion  hj 
omnibus  and  tramway  and  the  increased  expense, 
is  not  sufficient  to  induce  passengers  to  go  by 
railway  raUier  than  by  tramway  ? — There  is  no 
increased  expense ;  there  may  be  a  little  more 
loss  of  time,  but  not  very  much  now  with  the 
tramways. 

3043.  Is  it  as  cheap  to  go  10  miles  by  omnibus 
as  to  go  10  miles  by  railway? — No.  In  taking 
10  miles  you  are  taking  the  extreme  limit ;  bat 
where  there  is  one  passenger  going  10  miles  there 
are  probably  a  hundred  going  between  one  and 
five  miles. 

3044.  Is  it  cheaper  to  go  four  or  five  miles  by 
omnibus  than  by  nulway  ? — Yes,  I  think  it  is ; 
and  the  number  of  passengers  which  they  take 
shows  that  there  are  advantages  in  taking  a  tram- 
way or  an  omnibus  in  preference  to  taking  a 
nulway. 

3045.  But  would  those  passengers  who  take  an 
omnibus  or  a  tramway  have  gone  by  railway? — 
Yes,  I  think  that  they  would  where  the  nulway 
is  convenient  for  them. 

3046.  We  have  heard  it  stated  on  this  Com- 
mittee that  the  best  safeguard  for  the  convenience 
of  the  public  is  the  self-interest  of  the  railway 
companies ;  do  you  agree  with  that  view  ? — ^1 
think  that  the  interests  of  the  railway  companies 
and  of  the  public  are  identical.  I  have  always 
muntained  that. 

3047.  You  cannot  imagine  a  case  in  which  they 
might  be  conflicting  ? — I  can  imi^ne  such  a 
case ;  but,  as  a  rule,  I  am  thoroughly  convinced 
that  the  interests  of  the  railway  companies  and 
tbe  interests  of  the  public  are  identical. 

3048.  In  the  case  of  the  Midland  Company, 
where  you  removed  one  class,  do  you  think  that 
that  was  for  the  inter^t  of  tbe  public  ? — Yes, 
undoubtedly. 

3049.  In  what  sense  was  it  in  the  interests  of 
the  public  ? — It  is  perhaps  a  long  story  to  tell, 
but  in  removing  one  class,  the  second  class,  for 
which  we  charged  \\d.  per  mile,  we  at  the  same 
time  reduced  the  first  class  to  \^d.  per  mile. 
But  first  of  all,  in  putting  third  class  on  all  trains 
we  removed  into  the  third  class  a  great  number 
of  people  who  from  necessity  were  obliged  to 
travel,  and  who  could  very  inconveniently  affi>rd 
to  pay  second-class  fare.  Attaching  third-class 
carri^es  to  all  the  trains,  took  those  people  at 
once  into  the  third-class  curiages,  and  increased 
their  numbers  prodigiously.  The  next  step,  and 
I  watched  it  very  carefully,  was  this :  we  had 
still  left  in  the  second  class  a  great  number  of 
individuals  who,  from  motives  of  economy,  and 
perhaps  of  necessity,  were  obliged  to  go  second 
class ;  such  as  professions  I  men,  respectable  middle- 
class  people,  and  even  many  of  the  higher  classes 
who  felt  from  pecuniary  circumstances  obliged 
to  travel  second,  when  from  position  (and  I  was 
going  to  say  by  birth,  if  you  like)  they  were  - 
entitled  to  go  first  class.  Those  people  at  once 
took  the  first  class  and  they  were  put  into  ^eir 
proper  position,  and  they  nave  nothing  t>  oom- 
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plain  of,  inasmuch,  as  there  was  no  injury  inflicted 
upon  them,  because  we  reduced  the  fare  at  the 
same  time  down  to  the  second-dasa  standard. 

3050.  But  is  it  not  possible  (I  do  not  say  that 
it  was  BO,  because  I  do  not  know  the  facts)  that 
the  first'clasB  passengers  might  be  affected  by 
the  importation  into  the  first-class  carriages  of  a 
class  wnich  formerly  travelled  second  clase? — I 
can  only  give  the  same  answer  which  I  have 
given  before.  I  have  seen  people  riding  second 
class  and  even  third  class,  who  by  birth  and 
pontion  would  not  be  considered  undesirable 
companions  even  for  the  highest. 

3051.  But  have  ^ou  not  also  seen  the  class  of 
servants  travelling  in  second-class  carrii^es  who 
do  not  ordinarily  travel  first  class  ?■-— Just  so ;  and 
those  servants  would  travel  third  class  now.  I 
will  venture  to  say  that  if  a  man  gives  his  servant 
a  second-class- fare,  that  being  the  class  by  which 
the  servant  has  been  accustomed  to  go,  he  will 
not  so  first  class  but  third  class ;  and  tmtt  applies 
to  aU  servants. 

3052.  Then  you  think  that  not  only  is  the  con- 
venience of  the  majority  consulted  in  that  arrange- 
ment, but  also  the  convenience  of  each  class  r  — 
Yes,  I  may  state  that  long  after  the  introduc- 
tion of  railways  into  this  country  there  were 
practically  only  two  claeaea ;  there  were  what 
were  termed  "  stand-ups,"  and  they  went  at  very 
inconvenient  times,  but  there  were  only  two 
classes  for  many  years,  and  at  one  time  in  express 
trains  ^ere  was  onl^y  one  class  of  carriage.  I 
can  remember  the  time  when  the  London  and 
North  Western  Company  had  only  one  class  of 
carriage  upon  their  express  truns ;  namely,  first 
class. 

Mr.  Macdonald, 

3053.  Were  not  the  inferior  carriages  called 
cattle  trucks? — No,  they  were  not  cattle  trucks, 
they  were  called  stand-ups :  I  never  heard  them 
called  cattle  trucks,  except  jokingly. 

Earl  Percy. 

3054.  Was  not  that  altered  simply  for  the  con- 
venience of  passengers,  showing  that  that  system 
was  not  a  convenient  one  ?  —  No,  it  was  the 
gradual  developement  of  the  railway  system. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  they  were  obliged  to 
increase  the  number  of  claases,  imd  to  increase 
the  number  of  the  trains,  because  the  traffic 
developed  itself  so  largely;  but  on  the  Conti- 
nent now  by  certain  trains  there  is  only  one  class 
of  carriage. 

Mr.  Bruce, 

3055.  In  reference  to  a  question  which  has 
been  asked  you  by  my  noble  friend  about  the 
effect  of  tramways  on  suburban  traffic,  do  you 
happen  to  know  the  effect  which  it  has  had  apon 
the  North  London  traffic  ? — I  do  not,  except  from 
the  evidence  which  Mr.  Mansel  gave. 

3056.  It  has  diminished  it,  has  it  not  ?— I  have 
no  doubt  that  it  has. 

3057.  A  great  part  of  the  Midland  Railway 
was  made  after  the  Cheap  Trains  Act  had  come 
into  operation,  was  it  not?  —  A  considerable 
portion  of  it ;  in  fact,  nearly  the  whole  of  it  has 
been  made  since  the  Cheap  Trains  Act  was 
passed. 

3056.  During  that  time  the  Board  of  Trade 
extended  their  exemptions  considerably  beyond 


Mr.  Bruce — continued. 

what  they  do  under  the  new  decision,  did  they 
not  ?— They  did. 

3059.  Yon  made  yourrulway,  and  you  worked 
your  traffic  under  that  system,  did  you  not? — 
Yes. 

3060.  We  have  been  informed  that  the  third- 
class  traffic  has  shown  a  very  great  development; 
it  grew  up  under  that  system,  did  it  not?— It 
di^ 

3061.  And  in  giving  those  extensions  and 
facilities  for  the  third-class  traffic,  you  were  acting, 
I  presume,  under  the  impression  that  at  all 
events  you  would  not  be  in  a  worse  position  than 
you  were  then  in  with  reference  to  the  duty  ?— 
No  doubt  we  were  under  the  conviction  that 
Parliament  would  not  sanction  a  chaise  of  duty 
upon  third-class  patjsengers  at  1  d.  a  mile. 

3062.  And  the  great  facilities  which  you  led 
the  way  in  giving  to  third-class  passen^rs  were 

given  to  some  extent  under  that  impression,  were 
ley  not? — It  was  so. 

3063.  When  we  are  asked,  why  should  the  tax 
not  continue,  and  the  exemption  be  removed, 
as  far  as  your  position  was  concerned,  was  not 
tiie  exemption  part  of  the  law  under  which 
;jrou  were  working,  just  as  much  as  the  tax  ? — It 
was. 

3064.  So  that  if  you  removed  the  exemption, 
only  leaving  the  tax,  you  would  be  inflicting  a 
ver^  considerable  luu-dship  upon  the  companies? 
— It  would  be  inflicting  a  very  considerable 
hardship  upon  the  public  if  the  duty  was  added, 
which  1  contend  most  0^'  the  (X>mpanies  have  the 
power  to  do ;  and  upon  the  companies,  if  it  is  not 
added. 

3065.  The  proposal  which  has  been  made  here 
to  take  off  the  duty  on  all  fares  at  and  under 
\d.VL  mile  would,  in  fact,  be  to  a  great  extent 
reverting  to  the  practice  which  existed  before 
this  last  decision  was  ^ven,  wonld  it  not? — ^It 
would. 

3066.  It  would  be  placing  you  in  nearly  the 
same  position  in  which  you  were  before  ? — To 
some  extent,  but  not  entirely,  because,  for  in- 
stance, there  was  a  special  Act  of  Parliament 
passed  not  exempting  excurnon  truns  from  duty, 
and  they  were  much  below  1  a  mile  ;  but  as 
regards  the  Vhole  of  the  1  d,  per  mile  traffic,  it 
would  be  reverting  to  the  practice  which  pre- 
vfuled  before  the  decision  was  given  in  the  House 
of  Lords. 

3067.  When  you  stated  your  view  in  favour 
of  that  proposal,  you  were  asked  by  an  honourable 
Member,  why  you  fixed  that  limit  of  1 as  the 
limit  at  which  you  would  wish  the  tax  to  cease ; 
was  that  following  the  lines  of  the  law  as  it  was 
previously  administered  ? — That  is  so,  wd  that 
was  my  reason  for  giving  it.  Of  course  I  am 
strongly  in  favour  of  the  abolition  of  the  tax 
altogether,  and  I  believe  that  the  public  wonld 
get  the  benefit  of  it.  Although  we  have  the 
power  to  charge  even  as  high  m  Zd.  per  mile, 
we  have  reduced  our  first-class  fares  to  1}  t^.  per 
mile,  but  still  we  add  the  duty.  If  the  duty  was 
taken  off,  I  speak  authoritatively  when  I  say  that 
the  duty  would  also  be  taken  off  the  fare. 

3068.  Mr.  Farrer  put  in  a  statement  of  the 
amount  of  the  falling  off  of  the  revenue  which 
would  be  consequent  upon  such  a  change ;  I  do 
not  know  whether  you  were  present  when  he 
mentioned  the  sum  of  167,0002^  ?— I  was  not  pre- 
sent when  he  gave  that  figure. 

3069. 1 
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Mr.  Bruce — continued. 

3069.  I  think  that  is  not  a  perfectly  exact 
account ;  he  stated,  did  he  not,  that  he  did  not 
take  off  the  amount  now  subject  to  duty  under 
the  present  system?— I  believe  so. 

3070.  So  that  the  loss  to  the  revenue  would 
not  exactly  amount  to  that  ? — It  would  not 

3071.  Your  third-class  fares  are  limited  to  1  rf. 
a  mile,  with  the  passenger  duty  added,  are  they 
not?— Yes. 

3072.  And  the  Legislature  has  distinctly  au- 
thorised you  to  add  the  passenger  duty  to  your 
maximum  cha^  ? — Yes. 

3073.  So  that,  in  that  point  of  view,  it  would 
seem  to  be  treated  as  an  exceptional  charge  upon 
railways  ? — Quite  so ;  it  is  the  same  wording  in 
the  Midland  Act  as  it  is  in  all  the  others.  I  have 
referred  to  various  Acts  of  Parliament,  the  Mid- 
land, the  London  and  North  Western,  the  Great 
Northern,  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  the 
Manchester,  Sheffield,  and  Lincolnshire,  the 
Great  Western,  the  North  Eastern,  the  London, 
Brighton,  and  South  Coast,  and  others. 

3074.  Have  you  a  short  distance  clause  in 
your  Act? — We  have. 

3075.  So  that  it  is  in  your  power  for  these 
very  short  distances  to  charge  two  or  three  times 
that  fare,  is  it  not? — Yes;  but  of  course  the 
short  distance  clause  does  not  apply  to  the  ex- 
empted trains. 

3076.  But  if  the  exemptions  were  entirely  re- 
moved, it  might  be  in  your  discretion  to  increase 
the  fares  for  short  distanc-ee  considerably  beyond 
the  Id.  a,  mile  under  three  miles,  might  it  not  ? 
— Yes ;  I  think  that  our  short  distance  clause  in 
our  Amalgamation  Act  is  six  miles,  if  I  remember 
rightly. 

3077.  The  case  of  competition  has  been  fre- 
quently mentioned  here  ;  do  you  find  in  your 
great  experience  of  railway  workings  that  railways 
are  monopolies,  and  that  they  are  not  afraid  of 
competition  ? — -W  e  are  not  afraid  of  competition ; 
railways  amongst  themselves  are  competitors, 
and  to  a  very  large  extent ;  and  I  may  state,  as 
a  singular  fact,  that  we  have  scarcely  a  town 
exceeding  10,000  inhabitants  to  which  there  are 
not  either  two,  three,  or  more  rulways. 

3078.  And  in  all  branches  of  your  ti^ffio  you 
meet  with  competition,  do  you  not? — Yes,  there 
is  a  very  lai^e  amount  of  competition  going  on 
at  all  large  towns. 

3079.  Your  goods  traffic  does  not  come  before 
us ;  but  I  suppose  that  the  competition  is  still 
stronger  there  ? — Very  much  stronger. 

3080.  I  have  always  understood  that  you  were 
a  great  master  of  the  art  of  competition,  and  I 
suppose  you  know  what  the  effect  of  it  Is  ?— I 
question  if  there  is  any  business  in  the  world 
where  there  is  greater  competition  than  there  is 
by  railways. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Spinhs. 

3081.  Bailwar  working,  I  think,  is  much  more 
expennve  now  than  it  nsed  to  be  ?^  It  is.  I  may 
state  that  taking  1865  and  1875,  a  period  of 
10  years,  our  expenses  have  gone  up  10  per  cent., 
from  about  45  per  cent,  to  55  per  cent. 

3082.  And  at  earlier  dates  than  that  they  were 
even  lower  than  45  per  cent,  I  presume? — ^They 
were,  but  I  have  taken  those  two  periods. 

3083.  A  great  many  of  those  expenses  are  put 
upon  you,  I  think,  by  the  Government  of  the 
countiT? — A  great  number  of  them.    A  very 

0.91. 
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large  proportion  of  the  increase  of  our  expenses  iQ~Mav 
is  due  to  the  requirements  put  upon  us  by  the  1876.' 
(jovemment. 

3084.  Can  you  give  us  one  lat^e  item  by  way 
of  illustration  ? — The  working  ofoor  trains  upon 
the  block  system  (I  have  not  lite  figures  here,  I 
could  have  brought  them)  iQust  have  cost  us,  I 
should  think,  at  least  500,000/.  or  600,000/.  in 
the  first  instance  ;  there  is  the  interest  upon 
that,  and  I  should  think  that  the  annual  cost 
must  be  some  60,000  L  or  60,000  /.  a  ysar  at  the 
least. 

3085.  I  need  scarcely  ask  whether  tlat  mate- 
rially decreases  your  net  receipts  ? — It  docs ;  our 
dividends  have  not  been  maintained  ae  I  should 
like  to  see  them. 

3086.  Then  is  it  the  case  tiiat  the  tax  now 
falls  more  heavily  upon  your  net  receipts  itam 
when  it  was  first  imposed? — Very  much  more 
so. 

3087.  I  think  I  understood  you  to  say  that,  on 
the  whole,  you  prefer,  if  there  is  to  be  any  altera- 
tion, thatfares  amounting  to  only  Id,  a  mile,  should 
be  exempt  from  taxation  ? — Yes ;  provided  that 
the  tax  cann'ot  be  entirely  abolished  from  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer's  requirements. 
I  think  in  the  first  instance,  whatever  may  be 
the  result,  fares  at  1  </.  a  mile  and  under,  ought 
to  be  exempted  from  taxation  as  a  mere  act  of 
justice. 

3088.  You  are  in  favour  of  a  total  abolition  of 
the  duty,  if  possible  ? — I  am. 

3089.  Would  not  the  giving  of  this  exemption 
upon  fares  of  1  (/.  a  mile  all  round,  rather  throw 
n  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  ultimate  repeal  of 
the  duty  ? — It  might  do  that ;  it  might  cause  the 
retention  of  the  renuunder  of  the  tax  for  many 
years  longer  than  it  would  otherwise  probably 
continue. 

3090.  If  you  got  rid  of  the  taxation  on  1  </.  a 
mile  charges,  you  would  then  practically  have 
nothing  left,  but  your  first-class  fares  upon  which 
to  reduce  the  taxation,  would  you  ? — ^That  would 
be  so. 

3091.  Would  it  not  be  rather  a  difficult  thin 
to  come  to  Parliameut  with  a  proposal  to  take  o 
the  taxation  from  first-claes  fares? — I  think  not. 
As  regards  all  means  of  locomotion,  whether  of 
the  higher  clussea  or  of  the  lower  classes,  I  think 
that  it  is  only  conunon  fairness  to  the  travelling 
public,  that  taxation  should  not  exist  u^n 
travelling  by  niilway  any  more  than  it  exists 
upon  travelling  by  road  or  by  sea,  or  by  any 
other  mode  of  conveyance. 

3092.  As  regards  the  reduction,  and  even  the 
ultimate  abolition  of  the  tax,  would  it  not  be 
lather  more  easily  effected  if  it  were  put  on  iu  the 
form  of  a  per-centage  ? — I  rather  doubt  it;  it  is 
an  expedient  which  would  probably  put  off  the 
day  of  total  remission  for  a  long  time. 

3093.  There  has  been  another  proposal  made 
of  remitting  the  tax  upon  all  fares  under  1 «. ; 
how  would  that  operate  in  your  case  ? — I  cannot 
see  the  justice  of  that,  because  that  would  exempt 
a  great  many  of  the  first-class  passengers;  I 
want  to  exempt  the  poorer  class  of  passengers, 
people  who  cannot  afford  to  travel  first  class. 

3094.  I  understand  that  the  principle  of  that, 
if  it  has  a  principle,  is  that  it  about  exempts  the 
competitive  fares  ? — It  does ;  but  still  that  would 
embrace  the  first  class,  and  if  the  tax  is  to  be 
retained  at  all,  it  should  be  upon  the  firstFclass 

c  C  3  passengers. 
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Mr.  Allport.  Mr.  Serjeant  Hpinks — continued. 

lolifav     pueenffen,  w1m>  can  afford  to  pay  it  better  than 
^g-g"      any  other. 

3095.  We  have  had  an  application  from  the 
War  Office  with  reference  to  the  moving  of 
troops;  we  understand  from  Mr.  Oakley  that 
there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  making  arrange- 
ments with  regard  to  that  if  this  tax  were  sub- 
stantially reduced ;  is  that  your  view  ? — I  appre- 
hend that  there  would  be  none ;  but  I  do  not 
know  what  the  War  Office  complain  of.  If  our 
fares  are  below  the  standard  fixed  by  the  Act  of 
Purliament,  they  have  the  advantage.  The 
Cleiffing-House  KegnlationB  for  the  guidance  of 
idl  companies,  uid  under  which  all  companies 
act,  say  that  soldiers  are  to  be  carried  at  the 
Parliamentary  fare  whenever  that  fare  is  less 
than  Id,  ti  mile,  and  officers  are  to  be  chained  at 
doable  the  fare  of  MMiers ;  but  where  the  ftrei 


Mr.  Serjeant  Spmhs — ctmtinued. 

are  less,  military  and  na^  officers,  soldiers, 
police,  and  others  who  do  not  produce  a  route, 
are  to  be  considered  ordinary  passengers,  and 
are  to  be  charged  according  to  the  class  in  which 
they  travel.  For  instance,  taking  our  present 
fare  of  1^  d.  a  mile  first  class,  if  the  War  Office 
choose  to  send  a  regiment  of  soldiers  by  the 
Midland  lUilway,  they  will  not  pay  2d.  &  mile 
for  the  officers  when  they  can  pay  1  ^  d.  and  1  d. 
for  the  privates  if  the  third-class  fares  are  below 
Id.a  mile. 

3096.  At  any  rate,  you  are  quite  prepared  to 
consider  that  queaUon  in  a  liberal  spirit  ? — Quite 
so ;  we  have  told  the  War  Office  tiiat  if  they 
have  any  grievance,  or  fancy  that  they  have  any 
grievance,  we  are  quite  ready  to  meet  them  and. 
discuss  anything  tlut  Uiey  may  wish  to  pn^MMe. 
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Tuesday,  29rd  May  1876. 


MBUBEBS  PU8BNT: 


Mr.  Ashley. 
Mr.  Bruce. 

Sir  Harcourt  Johnstone. 
Mr.  Knatchbull-Hugeesen. 
Mr.  Leighton. 
Mr.  Macdonald. 


Mr.  M'Li^^an. 
Mr.  Arthur  Peel. 
Earl  Percy. 
Mr.  Rodwell. 
Mr.  Samuda. 
Mr.  Seijeant  Spinka. 


B.  B.  HUNTER  RODWELL,  Esq.,  q.c.,  m  the  Chaib. 


Mr.  Thohas  Henst  Fabbbb,  re-called;  and  farther  Examined. 


Sir  Harcourt  Johnstone. 

3097.  Can  you  inform  the  Committee  whether 
TOn  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  or  whether  you 
know,  that  the  Inspectors  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
have,  or  have  had  until  recently,  any  connection 
with  tramways  ? — In  the  first  place,  let  me  say, 
in  answer  to  llie  question,  that  tne  communication 
made  to  Sir  Charles  Adderley  by  Sir  Harcourt 
Johnstone  merely  intimated  that  something  had 
been  said  in  his  hearing  to  the  effect  that  some 
one  (not  mentioning  whom)  of  the  inspectors  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  had  an  interested  connection 
witii  tramway  companies.  Upon  that,  there- 
fore, it  was  the  opinion  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
that  the  accusation  ought  to  be  made  in  a  more 
direct  imd  explicit  form,  and  that  we  ought  to  be 
told  who  is  the  officer  referred  to,  and  what,  in 
explicit  terms,  is  the  accusation  against  us.  Not 
having  that  information,  I  thought  it  better  last 
night  when  I  received  Sir  Harcourt  Johnstone's 
note,  to  communicate  with  the  only  two  of  the 
railway  inspectors  who  are  now  in  London, 
Captain  Tyler  and  Colonel  Yolland,  and  they 
both  indignantly  repudiate  the  notion  altogether. 
Of  the  other  two  inspectors.  Colonel  Hutchinson 
IB  now  in  Ireland,  and  Colonel  Rich  is  now  on 
bis  holid^,  acting  as  a  juror  at  Philadelphia. 

3098.  If  it  would  be  any  satisfaction  to  the 
officers  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  I  shall  not  have 
the  slightest  hesitation  in  asking  the  question 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  where  the  answers 
will  be  more  publicly  known  ? — I  do  not  think 
that  it  would  be  any  satisfaction  that  any  such 
imputation  should  be  raised,  or  that  it  should 
be  denied  in  the  House  of  Commons.  It  has 
been  made  here  in  this  Committee,  and,  with 
due  deference,  we  think  that  in  this  Committee 
it  ought  to  be  settled,  and  that  either  it  ou^ht 
to  be  proved,  or,  at  any  rate,  that  information 
should  be  given  to  the  Board  of  Trade  which 
would  enable  them  to  investigate  it,  or  else  that 
the  imputation  ought  to  be  withdrawn  and  struck 
off  the  minutes. 

3099.  I  do  not  want  to  lay  down  the  law,  but 
of  course  it  is  within  the  competence  of  the 
Members  of  any  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  to  ask  the  witness  in  the  chair  any 

Question  that  he  thinks  desirable  in  the  interest  of 
le  public  service  or  otherwise.  My  qneetion  has 
0.91. 
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been  solely  with  that  object,  and  if  the  Committee 
are  of  opinion  that  the  subject  should  stop  here 
and  should  not  be  taken  further,  I  am  willing  to 
bow  to  their  decision,  but  on  the  whole  I  have 
thought  that  it  would  be  more  satisfactory  to 
the  inspectors  of  the  Board  of  Trade  that  both 
question  and  answer  should  be  made  public? — 
The  question  is  entirely  in  the  bands  of  the 
Committee ;  but  so  far  as  the  Board  of  Trade 
are  concerned,  they  decline  to  admit  that  it 
ought  to  be  lefli  in  its  present  condition.  An  im- 
putation has  been  made  in  very  general  and 
vague  terms  against  a  certain  class  of  officers, 
without  stating  specifically  what  the  imputation 
is,  and  without  giving  the  name  of  any  officer. 
We  think  that  it  ought  not  to  be  left  were,  bat 
that  those  who  made  the  imputation  ought  to 
give  to  the  President  of  the  Boanl  of  Trade  such 
specific  information  as  would  enable  him  to  in- 
vestigate the  case,  and  that  if  that  is  not  done  the 
imputation  ought  to  be  retracted. 

Chairman, 

3100.  But  if  it  is  a  general  imputation,  is  not 
that  met  by  a  general  denial? — I  submit  that 
no  one  has  a  right  to  make  a  general  imputation 
in  terms  of  that  sort.  It  is  an  imputation  of 
corruption. 

Sir  Harcourt  Johnstone, 

3101.  Not  corruption  necessarily  ? — It  is  an 

imputation  of  interest,  and  of  such  an  interest  as  is 
likely  to  lead  an  officer  to  act  corruptly  and  im- 
properly. If  it  does  not  mean  that,  I  do  not 
know  what  it  does  mean. 

Chairman. 

3102.  You  have  given  it  an  unqualified  denial, 
and  you  have  stated  that  you  are  totally  ignorant 
of  any  suspicion  or  suggestion  for  such  a  <jues- 
tion? — I  do  not  think  that  it  is  quite  fair  to 
either  Colonel  Hutchinson  or  Colcmel  Rich,  who 
are  absent.  The  imputation  rests  upon  them, 
and  I  have  not  been  able  to  communicate  with 
tliem.  I  submit  that  if  an  imputation  is  made 
against  the  character  of  a  public  servant  it  ought 
to  be  made  in  more  distinct  terms  than  Sir  Har* 
coart  Johastooe  has  made  thu,  bo  that  the  de- 
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Chairman — continued. 

Mr.  Farrer,  partment  may  have  an  opportunity  of  inves- 

  tiffating  the  question  to  the  bottom ;  because 

with  the  number  of  surveyors  and  inspectors 
which  die  action  of  Parliament  compels  the 


33  May 
1870. 


Chnirman — continued. 

Board  of  Trade  to  employ,  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  the  Board  should  be  enabled 
to  inquire  in  the  most  thorough  way  into  any 
case  of  su^icion. 


Ur.  AUporU 


Mr.  James  Allfobt..  re-called ;  and  furdier  Bxamined. 


Mr.  Macdonald. 

3103.  You  stated,  did  you  not,  in  the  course 
of  your  evidence,  that  a  i)res8ure  had  been  put 
upon  you  in  regard  to  carrying  out  the  increasing 
01  fares  ?— To  add  the  duty. 

3104.  By  whom  was  the  pressure  brought  to 
bear? — I  think  I  mentioned  that  it  was  by 
neighbouring  companies,  companies  with  whom 
we  come  in  contact. 

3105.  By  competing  lines? — Yes.  We  have 
an  associalion  called  the  Railway  Association; 
and  at  a  very  large  meeting  of  that  association 
after  the  decision  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
after  we  had  determined  to  reduce  to  two  classes, 
tiie  matter  was  raised,  and  I  think  we  pretty 
well  stood  alone.  I  resisted  it  because,  as  I  ex- 
plained at  the  time  to  the  association,  I  thought 
it  was  only  necessary  for  the  attention  of  Par- 
liament to  be  brought  to  the  decision  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  for  the  injustice  to  be  remedied, 
and  I  thought  it  was  not  wise  to  put  on  the  duty 
pending  the  discussion  in  Parliament  That  was 
the  course  which  I  took  at  that  meeting,  and  I 
may  say  that  we  stood  pretty  well  alone  then. 

3106.  I  presume  that  you  were  guided  at  the 
same  time  by  a  feeling  that  it  would  be  more 
beneficial  to  the  shareholders  of  the  company  ? — 
No ;  it  would  have  been  more  beneficial  to  the 
shareholders  if  we  had  added  the  duty. 

3107.  You  said  in  one  of  your  answers  that 
the  tax  is  an  unequal  tax ;  is  it  unequal  in  any 
other  sense  than  in  regard  to  the  tramc  of  par^ 
ticular  railways  ? — It  le  unequal  in  every  sense. 
It  is  unequal  as  between  railways  and  railways, 
and  it  is  unequal  as  between  certain  members  of 
the  communitj  and  other  members  of  the  com- 
munity. It  is  an  additional  income  tax  if  the 
shareholders  pay  it ;  and  if  the  public  pay  it  the 
travelling  public  pay  it  instead  of  the  general 
public ;  and  inasmuch,  as  I  have  already  stated,  as 
all  other  modes  of  conveyances  are  exempt  from 
duty,  it  is  an  injustice  whether  to  the  shareholders 
or  to  the  public  that  that  tax  should  continue. 

3108.  xou  said  that  you  had  made  alterations 
in  your  arrangements  in  regard  to  the  conveyance 
of  passe^ers ;  and  you  mentioned  that  you  had 
taken  off  the  second  class;  if  that  was  in  the 
interests  of  the  passengers,  was  it  not  also  in  the 
interest  of  the  shareholders? — "VVe  considered 
that  the  experience  which  we  had  had  after 
putting  third  class  carriages  upon  all  trains,  was 
such  as  to  justify  us  in  concluding  that  the 
remainder  of  iJie  second  class  passengers  would 
go  into  the  first  class;  and  we  reduced  the  first 
class  fare  to  the  second  class  scale,  so  that  they 
should  not  be  subject  to  any  increased  charge. 
But  when  we  did  that  and  organised  our  first 
class  fares  throughout  the  entire  system  at  1^  d. 
a  mile,  we  added  the  *^nty. 

3109.  You  found  that  more  beneficial  than  your 
former  arrangement,  did  you  not  ? — We  found  it 
more  beneficial  in  certain  respects ;  we  had  less 
dead  weight  to  carry  with  the  trains. 

3110.  I  think  you  intimated  that  if  the  tax 
was  not  removed  you  would  be  likely  to  return 
to  the  old  system  ? — No,  I  did  not  say  that ; 
what  I  said  was,  that  if  the  I  d.  &  mile  fares  were 
not  exempt  ftom  the  tax  the  probability  is 


Mr.  Macdonald — continued, 
the  duty  would  be  added.  Hitherto  we  have 
not  added  the  duty  upon  the  third  class  fares,  and 
I  continued  to  say  that  if  the  Midland  consented 
to  add  the  duty  it  would  affect  so  many  companies 
that  practically  it  would  affect,  I  said,  one-half, 
but  It  would  affect  at  least  two-thirds  of  the 
poorer  classes  of  the  travelling  public  in  this 
kingdom. 

3111.  There  is  a  matter  which  is  really  not  a 
part  of  this  inquiry,  but  it  was  started  by  your- 
self, and  I  should  like  to  put  a  question  to  you 
in  order  that  there  may  be  no  mistake  about  it. 
You  said  that  you  had  never  heard  of  the  system 
of  paying  coal  royalties  by  so  much  per  ton  as 
one-sixth  or  one-ei^hth  or  so  of  the  entire  value  ? 
— No,  I  did  not  quite  say  that ;  what  I  said  was 
that  I  never  knew  of  an  instance  of  a  royalty 
being  a  pei>centage  of  the  selling  price  of  the 
coal;  for  instance,  in  all  my  experience  the 
royalty  is  fixed  between  the  lessor  and  the  lessee,, 
whether  6  </.  or  9  or  1 «.  per  ton,  and  that  rate 
prevails  whether  the  price  to  the  public  is  10  s. 
per  ton  or  20  «.  per  ton.  I  never  heard  of  a  per- 
cent!^ of  10*.,  or  a  per-centage  of  20  s.,  or,  in 
fact,  the  selling  price  of  the  article  being  the 
ba^s  of  the  royalty. 

3112.  Then  it  would  surprise  you  connderably 
if  I  tell  you  that  a  very  large  number  of  leases 
of  coal  are  made  in  that  form  now  ? — It  would 
surprise  me  very  much. 

3113.  Would  it  surprise  you  if  I  told  you  that 
during  the  season  of  the  inflated  price  of  coal, 
some  c(wl  owners  and  lessors  had  as  much  as  4  <. 
and  5  s.  and  6  >.  a  ton  in  consequence  of  that  state 
of  thines?— rTo  a  very  limited  extent  it  may  be 
so,  but  I  am  quite  sure  that  it  docs  not  prevful  as 
I  stated  in  Derbyshire  or  Nottinghamshire  or 
Yorkshire,  nor  does  it  prevail  in  the  north  of 
England  either  in  Durham  or  Northumberland. 
There  the  leases,  as  a  rule  (there  may  be  excep- 
tions) are  upon  a  fixed  rovalty.  I  am  not  so  well 
acquainted  with  Wales,  but  1  know  sufficiently 
of  the  Welsh  mode  of  letting  collieries,  and  I 
can  speak  fircnn  my  own  personal  knowledge  of 
at  least  four  collieries  where  the  royalty  is  a 
fixed  sum  per  ton  without  reference  to  the  selling 
price  of  the  coal. 

3114.  Are  you  aware  that  the  royalties  on 
some  of  the  finer  iron  ores  are  also  upon  the 
selling  price?— I  am  not ;  I  have  had  a  verycon- 
aiderfA>le  experience  of  such  ores. 

3115.  You  mentioned  the  Lincolnshire  ore,  I 
think,  the  last  day  ? — I  mentioned  the  Northamp- 
tonshire chiefiy,  and  Lincolnshire,  and  I  can 
speak  also  to  the  finer  ores,  the  hematite. 

3116.  Can  you  speak  as  to  Ulverstone? — 
Yes :  Ulverstone,  or  at  least  in  that  district  I 
happen  to  be  interested  in  one  of  the  laivest 
concerns  in  that  district,  and  1  know  that  there 
the  royalty  is  per  ton,  and  not  a  per-centage  of 
the  selling  price;  that  is  as  a  rule,  but  there  may 
be  exceptions.  The  honourable  Member  for 
^ropdiire  says  that  he  has  a  colliery  where  he 
acts  upon  that  principle;  but,  as  a  rule,  &e 
principle  which  1  have  stated  prevails  through- 
out the  kingdom. 

3117.  But  you  did  not,  bef<im  this  Committee, 
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3118.  But  lessors  begin  to  discover  the  most 


great  extent 


Mr.  AUporU 
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Mr.  Charles  Rickman,  recalled ;  and  further  Examined. 


Chairman. 

3119.  Do  you  produce  a  Table  showing  an 
approximate  estimate  of  the  amount  derivable 
from  the  railway  passenger  duty  during  the  next 
5,  10,  or  15  years,  if  thelaw,  as  recently  decided 
In  the  House  of  Lords,  were  strictly  applied  ? — 
I  do. 

3120.  Will  you  state,  without  going  into 
detail,  what  is  the  result  of  that  Table?  — This 
Table  shows  the  aggregate  amount  derivable 
from  the  railway  passenger  duty  in  the  periods 
of  five  years,  from  1876  to  ItfSO,  from  1880  to 
1885,  and  from  1885  to  1890.  I  have  dealt  with 
them  under  three  heads ;  first,  the  14  railways 
paying  duty  on  their  entire  passenger  receipts  ; 
secondly,  the  45  railways  claiming  exemption  on 
a  portion  of  their  passenger  receipts,  but  whose 
truns  were  running  in  accordance  with  the  judg- 
ment of  the  House  of  Lords;  and  thirdly,  the 
48  railways  claiming  exemption  on  a  portion  of 
their  passenger  receipts,  but  whose  trains  were 
not  running  in  accordance  with  the  judgment  of 
the  House  of  Lords.  For  the  first  period  of  five 
years,  I  arrive  at  the  total  of  5,657,164  as 
payable ;  fur  the  second  period  of  10  years, 
the  total  is  11,314^28/.;  and  in  the  15 
years,  from  1876  to  1890,  the  total  would  be 
16,971,492/. 

Mr.  Samuda. 

3121.  They  are  all  taken  out  on  the  same 
acale,  are  they  not  ? — Yes ;  but  it  is  not  guess- 
work, because  the  working  figures  are  before  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee,  and  I  have  treated 
every  railway  by  itself. 

Chairman. 

3122.  Do  you  also  produce  an  approximate 
estimate  of  the  amount  of  railway  duty  payable 
in  the  years  1880,  1885,  and  1890  respectively, 
if  the  law,  as  recently  decided  in  tiie  House  of 
Lords,  were  strictly  applied,  assuming  the  pro- 
gressive increase  for  the  next  15  years  to  be 
5  per  cent.?— I  do.  For  the  year  1880  the 
amount  payable  would  be  1,131,431  /. ;  in  1885 
it  would  be  1,188,001 ;  and  in  1890  it  would  be 
1,247,400  L 

Mr.  Samuda. 

3123.  Starting  with  the  first  five  years  in 
which  you  take  it  at  the  rate  of  1, 100,000 1,  a 
year,  what  data  do  you  go  upon  to  raise  the  pre- 
sent amount  of  740,000/.  to  1,100,000 I 
have  taken  the  figures  for  the  five  preceding 
years.  1875  was  a  very  exceptional  year,  and  I 
have  not  added  anything  on  for  the  periods,  ex* 
cept  in  the  second  account,  where  I  have  added 
a  minimum  increase  of  5  per  cent. 

3124.  You  speak  in  uie  headings  of  these 
statements  of  "  the  law  as  recently  decided  in 
the  House  of  Lords  "  strictiy  applied  in  collect- 
ing your  duties  in  1875?-*No,  It  was  not;  be- 
cause in  lu75  all  the  duty  waa  taken  under  an 
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arrangement,  and  not  in  strict  accordance  with 
the  decision  in  the  House  of  Lords. 

Mr.  Macdonald. 

3125.  The  judgment  of  the  House  of  Lords 
was  in  1876,  was  it  not  ? — It  was ;  the  judgment 
of  tiie  Court  of  Exchequer  was  given  in  1874. 

Chairman. 

3126.  It  is  admitted  by  everybody  that  the 
law  is,  practically,  inapplicable ;  but  if  the  lav 
were  applied,  supposing  such  a  state  of  things  to 
exist,  tnese  statements  give  the  result  ? — They 
give  the  result ;  but  I  may  say,  as  regards  the 
48  railways  which  I  have  dealt  with  as  oeing  be- 
fore this  Committee  in  another  form,  a3  owing 
money  from  L86fi  up  to  the  present  time,  as  they 
failed  to  comply  with  the  judgment  of  the  House 
of  Lords  I  have  taken  it  that  their  entire  receipts 
would  be  liable  to  the  duty,  and  that  failing  in 
one  respect  they  have  failed  in  all.  Therefore  I 
have,  in  the  case  of  those  48  railways,  not  only 
taken  the  duty  paid  but  I  have  made  the  amount 
exempt  also  liable  to  the  duty,  and  that  is  how 
I  have  arrived  at  the  figures. 

3127.  In  point  of  fact  there  are  no  exemptions  ? 
— There  are  no  exemptions. 

Mr.  Knatchbull'Hugetsen. 

3128.  Is  that  your  computation  of  the  proceeds 
of  the  tax  during  the  next  15  yeu»? — It  is. 

3129.  That  is  to  say  that  that  is  tiie  amount 
which,  during  the  next  15  years,  according  to 
Mr.  Farrer's  statement,  would  either  be  paid  by 
the  travelling  public,  or  be  extracted  from  the 
pockets  of  the  rulway  shareholders? — It  is. 

Mr.  Samuda. 

3130.  You  mean  that  if  the  decision  of  the 
House  of  Lords  were  carried  out  strictly,  no  ex- 
emptions would  exist  ? — Yes. 

Chairman. 

3131.  Have  you  any  other  Table  which  you 
wish  to  hand  in  ? — The  next  statement  which  I 
have  to  lay  before  the  Members  of  this  Committee 
is  a  comparative  statement  of  taxes  on  locomotion 
from  the  year  1832  down  to  1875,  inclusive. 

3132.  What  are  the  totals?— From  1832  to 
1875  the  railways  have  paid  12,218,6532.;  the 
stage  carriages  have  paid  9,188,607/.;  the  hack- 
ney carriages  in  London  alone  have  paid 
2,858,809  /. ;  and  the  post  horses  and  carriages  in 
Great  Britain,  5,212,384/.  General  locomotion 
has  paid  17,259,800/.  to  the  taxation  of  the 
country,  and  railways  have  paid  12,218,653/. 

3133.  Is  there  any  other  matter  npou  which 
you  wish  to  speak? — llie  honourable  Member 
for  Stafford  called  my  attention  to  the  probable 
area  of  the  shilling  fare ;  that  is  exhioited  on 
the  diagrun,  taking  Newcastie-on-Tyne ;  ono 
town  is  as  good  an  illustration  as  another.   1  have 
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found  upon  very  careful  inquiry  from  almost  all 
the  railway  managers  in  the  kingdom,  that  the 
radius  is  about  12  miles.  I  have  here  one  of 
Airey's  maps  of  the  mel.ropolitan  district,  and  the 
blue  lines  on  the  top  show  the  limits  of  the  Great 
Northern  Railway  1  s.  fare. 

3134.  The  12  miles  theory  would  practically 
exempt  the  Metropolitan  Kailway  from  any  tax 
at  all,  would  it  not? — It  would;  the  Great 
Western  and  London  and  North  Western,  on 
the  other  hand,  extend  to  about  the  same  distance ; 
the  Crystal  Palace  is  embraced  in  the  London, 
Brighton,  and  South  Coaet .  area,  and  also  the 
London,  Chatham,  and  Dover  ;  the  London  and 
South  Western  go  as  far  as  Hampton  Court  with 
their  Is.  fares,  which  is  rather  over  12  miles. 
A  12-mile  radius  would  embrace  practically  the 
metropolitan  police  area. 

Mr.  MacdmaM, 

3135.  At  Questions  1013  and  1014,  you  will 
observe  that  there  were  some  questions  put  to 
Sir  William  Stephenson,  upon  which  he  was  not 
able  to  afford  information,  upon  the  subject  of 
bonds  given  by  railway  companies  to  the  Crown, 
and  he  referred  us  to  you ;  can  you  explain  the 
nature,  extent,  and  use  of  those  bonds  ? — I  can. 

3136.  Will  you  kindly  do  80?— On  the  open- 
ing of  a  line  of  railway,  the  collector  reports  to 
the  Board  the  opening  of  it,  and  he  also  gives  the 
names  of  two  sureties  who  shall  be  personally 
bound  in  the  value  of  three  months'  duty.  It 
was  calculated  originally  at  12  /.  per  mile,  but 
recently  the  value  of  three  months*  duty  has  been 
taken.  Two  gentlemen  of  known  means  become 
the  personal  bondsmen  for  that  railway.  The 
reason  for  that  bond  is  given  in  the  5  &  6  Vict. 
It  is  for  the  due  rendering  of  the  accounts  and 
payment  of  the  duty.  There  is  another  form  of 
bond,  consisting  of  a  deposit  of  consolidated 
stock  in  the  names  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Inland  Revenue  and  the  chairman  of  the  rail- 
way company.  That  is  the  sort  of  bond  that  is 
preferred,  because  at  any  time,  if  the  duties  were 
not  paid,  the  Chairman  of  the  Inland  Revenue 
has  the  power  to  sell  the  stock,  and  there  is  no 
personal  bond  in  that  case. 

3137.  You  say  that  the  deposit  of  the  bond  is 
the  security  for  the  correct  rendering  of  the  ac- 
counts and  the  ultimate  payment  of  the  duty  ? — 
It  is  so. 

3138.  When  the  Inland  Revenue  Department 
had  those  bonds  and  deposits  of  stock  in  their 
possession,  and  when  the  claims  were  established 
by  the  decision,  why  were  not  the  companies 
proceeded  against,  or  the  bonds  put  in  force,  and 
the  penalties  sued  for? — It  appears  to  me  that  it 
would  have  been  the  easiest  solution  of  ^e  dififi- 
cultr.  If  the  bond  of  the  railway  companies 
had  oeen  put  in  suit,  some  effect  most  have  ensued. 

3139.  Will  you  tell  me  what  is  the  practice 
when  maltsters  and  distillers  are  found  in  default, 
and  do  not  make  payments?  —  The  bond  is 
immediately  put  in  suit. 

3140.  Do  maltsters  and  distillers  ^ve  bonds  in 
the  same  manner  1 — They  do. 

3141.  Are  the  maltsters  anddistillers  proceeded 
against  at  once  by  the  Inland  Revenue  upon 
those  bonds  ? — In  default  they  are. 

Mr.  Samuda, 

3142.  Did  you  not  refer  to  the  fact  that  it 
was  impossible  to  enforce  the  bonds  agunst 


Mr.  Samuda — continued. 

the  railway  companies,  because  the  accounts  are 
so  complicated  and  mixed  up  ? — But  the  whole 
matter  is  changed  now ;  the  railway  companies 
must  furnish  their  monthly  accounts. 

Chairman. 

3143.  Do  vou  agree  with  the  statement  which 
has  been  made  by  two  or  three  witnesses,  at  the 
least,  that  there  was  so  much  difficulty  in  m^ing 
out  the  accounts,  owing  to  there  being  such  a 
complication  or  interweaving  of  different  railways 
one  with  another,  that  it  was  hopeless  to  try  to 
exact  what  was  strictly  due  ? — Speaking  of  the 
arrears,  that  is  so. 

3144.  Certain  claims  were  made  which,  if  the 
evidence  of  the  witnesses  is  correct,  would  have 
been  made  in  vun,  because  they  could  not  have 
been  established ;  is  that  so  ? — ^That  is  so. 

Mr.  Macdonaid. 

3145.  In  answer  to  Question  1682,  you  stated 
that  a  coaching  traffic  book  was  required  to  be 
kept  b^  the  companies,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Commissioners  of  Inland  Revenue;  will  yon 
inform  us  whether  such  a  book  is  kept  by  the 
Manchester,  Sheffield,  and  Lincolnshire,  the 
Metropolitan,  and  the  South  Eastern  Companies  ? 
— Such  a  book  is  kept 

3146.  Is  that  book  kept  strictly  in  accordance 
with  the  directions  of  the  Inland  Revenue  De- 
partment?— The  Metropolitan  book  is  kept  in 
strict  accordance  with  those  directions. 

3147.  Is  the  South  Eastern  book  kept  in  strict 
accordance  with  the  directions  of  the  Inland  Re- 
venue Department  ? — The  last  time  I  saw  it  it 
was  not. 

3148.  Why  so  ?— That  brings  up  a  rather  long 

story, 

3149.  t)o  you  treat  the  time  tables  that  you 
receive  from  the  Board  of  Trade  in  the  form 
of  a  farce,  as  was  stated  to  the  Committee  ? — 
Certainly  not. 

3150.  In  what  do  you  treat  them? — They  are 
the  pivot  upon  which  the  whole  thing  turns. 

3151.  The  Board  of  Trade,  by  Siose  tables, 
guide  you,  do  they  not  ? — Certainly 

3152.  So  far  from  being  a  farce  they  are  the 
sole  data  upon  which  you  act,  are  they  not? — In 
the  assessment,  decidedly ;  and  I  think  that  I  can 
explain  that  very  fully  by  reference  to  a  change 
which  took  place  in  1871  There  is  a  letter  from 
the  Secretary  of  Inland  Revenue  in  which  my 
name  is  specially  mentioned,  and,  in  justice  to 
the  Inland  Revenue,  I  think  it  is  tair  ^at  I 
should  say  a  few  words  about  the  extraordinary 
statement  which  Mr.  Farrer  made  in  this  room. 
The  honourable  Member  for  Stafford  has  asked 
me  what  value  was  attached  to  the  approvals  of 
the  Board  of  Trade.  To  be  very  brief  over  that 
matter,  the  time-tables  were  sent  in  triplicate  to 
the  Board  of  Trade  marked  by  the  railway  com- 
panies themselves ;  one  copy  was  sent  to  the 
companies,  another  to  the  Inland  Revenue  De- 
partment, and  that  is  the  commencement  of  the 
businesB;  the  latter  copy  is  sent  to  the  local 
officers  of  the  Inland  Revenue  for  the  puroose  of 
checking  the  list  of  trains  published  localW,  and 
upon  their  report  the  assessment  is  made  by  the 
collector  of  Inland  Revenue  in  the  district  in  which 
the  duty  is  payable.  If  ^ey  find,  as  I  quoted 
from  the  Instructions,  any  differences  between 
the  trains  published  locally  and  those  supplied  by 
the  Board  of  Trade,  it  is  their  business,  int- 

mediately. 
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Mr.  Macdonald — cootinued. 

mediately,  to  report  the  name  to  the  Board 
or  to  mc,  my  department  reporting  it  to  the 
Board.    In  1871  the  Board  of  Trade  altered 
their  mode  of  approval,  and  the  Secretary  of 
lolaDd  Eevenne  wrote  the  followiiig  letter,  which 
it  may  not  be  out  of  order  for  me  to  lay  before 
the  Committee :  "  The  attention  of  the  Commis- 
Moners  of  Inland  Revenue  having  been  drawn  to 
t^  fact  that  the  Board  of  Trade  have  dison- 
tinued  affixing  tJieir  approval-stamp  to  the  rail- 
way time  taUee  returned  by  them  to  the  several 
companies,  although  accompanied  by  a  letter  of 
approval  in  die  form  agreed  upon  between  the 
two  departments  last  year,  and  that  they  now 
merely  mark  the  date  of  receipt  on  the  tables,  I 
am  instructed  to  request  that  the  Commissioners 
may  be  &voared  with  some  explanation  of  the 
matter  in  case  any  change  of  practice  on  the 
Commissioners*  own  part  should   be  thereby 
rendered  expedient. — 1  am,  sir,  your  obedient 
servant,  (s^ned)  fV.  M.  Uimsetti,  Assistant  Se- 
cretary/   That  letter  is  dated  the  17th  of  July 
1871.    To  that  letter  the  Board  of  Trade  re- 
turned the  following  replvj  dated  the  2l8t  of 
June  1871 :  "  Sir, — I  am  directed  by  the  Board 
of  Trade  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  let' 
ter  of  the  17th  instant,  adverting  to  the  discon- 
tinuance of  the  stamp  formerly  affixed  to  the 
time  tables  of  railway  companies  showing  the 
date  at  which  the  oorapaniei'  cheap  traius  were 
*  approved  *  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  request- 
ing some  explanation  in  the  matter,  in  case  any 
change  of  practice  on  the  part  of  the  Commis- 
sioners of  inland  Revenue  Hhould  be  thereby 
nndered  expedieni.    In  reply,  I  am  to  state,  for 
the  information  of  the  Commissionera  of  Inland 
Revenue,  that  the  stamp  in  question  was  discon- 
tinued for  the  first  time  in  approving  the  cheap 
train  arrangement  of  the  (55)  railway  companies 
named  in  the  list  enclosed  in  the  letter  from  this 
department  of  27th  July  1870.    It  would  ap- 
pear to  have  been  discontinuefl  after  a  personal 
communication  between  Mr.  Melvill  and  Mr. 
Malcolm  of  this  office,  and  also  as  being  some- 
what inconsistent  with  the  new  qualified  form  of 
the  letter  of  approv^  sutigested  by  the  Board  of 
Trade  in  their  letter  of "7th  July  1870,  and  al- 
tered in  accordance  with  the  draft  enclosed  in 
Mr.  Young's  letter  of  the  13th  July  1870.  The 
Boai'd  of  Trade  had  no  reasou  to  doubt  but  that 
the  discontinuance  of  this  stamp  was  known  at 
the  Inland  Revenue  Office,  and  they  are  informed 
that  Mr.  Rickmau  of  the  Accountant  General's 
Department,  the  gentleman  who  has  been  in 
constant  personal  communication  with  this  de- 
partment on  the  subject  of  cheap  trains,  was 
fully  aware  of  the  change  of  practice.    I  am  to 
add  that  all  the  time  tables  sent  to  the  Inland 
Revenue  Office  and  those  returned  to  railway 
companies  since  July  1870,have  been  sent  with- 
out any  stamp  (other  than  the  usual  stamp  show- 
ing their  date  of  receipt),  but  that  the  qualified 
letter  of  approval  has  been  annexed  to  each  time 
table  returned  to  railway  companies. — I  am,  &c. 
(signed)  'Ihos.  Gray" 

3153.  I  put  a  question  to  Sir  William  Stephen- 
eon,  and  I  wish  to  repeat  that  question  to  you. 
The  <^ue8tions  were  Questions  1146,  1147,  and 
1148,  in  respect  to  a  feeling  that  prevailed  among 
other  companies  in  relation  to  some  companies 
havii^  been  favoured ;  have  you  auj^  cognisance 
that  thern  is  a  feeling  on  the  pari  ot  one  or  more 
of  the  companies  that  there  is  greater  leniency 
0.91. 


Mr.  J/acrfonaW— continued, 
exercised  by  the  Board  of  Inland  Revenue  in 
dealing  with  some  companies  in  regard  to  taxa- 
tion than  there  is  with  others? — There  waa  a 
protest. 

3154.  Will  you  tell  us  by  whom  the  protest 
was  signed?— The  secretory  of  the  Loudon, 
Brighton,  and  South  Coast  Railway  Company 
protested  by  letter,  and  the  accountant  of  the 
London,  Chatham,  and  Dover  Railway  Company 
protested  by  letter  against  the  assessment  of  the 
South  Eastei'u  Rulway  Company. 

3155.  The  question  which  the  honourable 
Member  put  to  Sir  William  Stephenson  was  as 
follows :  *'  Have  you  any  intimation  that  there 
is  a  feeling  on  the  part  of  several  of  the  com- 
panies that  there  is  greater  leniency  exercised 
in  the  case  of  some  companies,  with  regard  to 
the  fiscal  exaction,  than  in  the  case  of  other 
companies  ?  "  You  say  that  there  was  a  protest 
i^ainst  something,  but  that  tails  very  far  short 
of  say  ing  that  there  was  greater  leniency  exer- 
cised in  the  case  of  some  companies  with  regard 
to  the  fiscal  exaction  ?~The  protest  was,  that  the 
assessment  of  the  South  Eastern  Company  was 
not  up  to  the  mark. 

3156.  Was  that  upon  the  ground  of  want  of 
information,  or  did  it  suggest  that  there  had  been 
leniency  shown  ? — No. 

3157.  'fhe  point  of  the  whole  question  is, 
whether  one  company  was  treated  unjustly  for 
which  others  sufFered,  and  not  whether  there  was 
a  difiference  in  the  rates,  but  whether  there  was 
leniency  shown  ?~An  inspection  was  ordered 
oonsequent  upon  that  protest. 

3158.  I  am  reading  the  very  question  to  which 
the  honourable  Meinber  refers.  He  said :  "  I 
am  aboat  to  put  a  question  now  as  tu  which  I 
consulted  the  Chairman  beforehand.  Have  yon 
any  intimation  that  there  is  a  feeling  on  the  part 
of  several  of  the  dompanies  that  there  is  greater 
leniency  exercised  in  the  case  of  some  companies, 
with  regard  to  the  fiscal  exaction,  than  in  the  case 
of  other  companies"? — My  answer  to  that  is, 
that  there  was  a  protest. 

3159.  On  what  ground  was  the  protest? — 
That  the  South  Eastern  Railway  Company  had 
not  paid  their  quota  of  the  duty. 

3160.  Was  that  upon  the  ground  that  your 
board,  or  any  other  board,  had  shown  leniency 
to  them  ? — It  is  all  connected  with  the  return  of 
the  900    ;  it  is  all  part  of  the  same  thin^. 

3161.  Do  you  not  understand  the  difference 
between  a  protest  being  made  on  the  ground  ot 
inequality,  and  a  protest  being  made  on  the 
ground  that  leniency  was  shown,  and  that  that 
inequality  was  the  result  of  some  improper 
dealing  ? — It  must  be  leniency  shown  if  tne  ac- 
count was  not  correct. 

3162.  Why  was  it  leniency  if  they  thought 
that  it  was  right? — The  protesting  companies 
consider  that  the  South  Eastern  .accounts  had  not 
been  rendered  in  conformity  with  the  arrange- 
ments. 

3163.  But  that  is  very  far  short  of  s^ing  that 
leniency  had  been  shown  to  them.  Your  last 
answer,  ae  I  understand  it,  is  the  South  Eastern 
Company  bad  not  rendered  their  accounts  in  the 
proper  form? — That  was  the  inference. 

3164.  I  will  put  the  question  point  blank 
to  you.  Was  there  any  charge  made  against 
your  office  or  any  other  public  office  t^t  they 
D  D  2  had 
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had  dealt  unfufly  with  the  one  company  at  the 
ez^nee  of  another  ? — The  protesting  companira 
intimated  thatthey  should  refuse  to  pay  duty  any 
longer. 

3165.  I  ma^  appeal  against  an  assessment  of 
my  neighbour  in  my  parish  in  the  country,  but 
that  does  not  imply  that  the  parties  who  have 
assessed  him  did  it  through  leniency ;  they  may 
have  done  it  through  error  or  misconception  of 
the  facts ;  I  think  you  must  be  able  to  draw  this 
distinctiuQ.  The  whole  point  of  this  question  is 
whether  there  was  leniency,  vvhich  means 
favouritism,  on  the  part  of  the  board  towards  a 
particular  company,  and  the  question  is  very 
properly  put  to  you  by  the  honourable  Member 
whether  you  do  or  do  not  say  that  any  favouritism 
took  place? — We  could  not  tell  until  the  ac- 
counts were  examined. 

3166.  When  they  were  examined  was  there  any 
favouritism?  —  There  was  an  alteration  in  the 
mode  of  keeping  the  coaching  traffic  books  which 
affected  the  assessment. 

3167.  Was  it  done  to  favour  a  company  ? — 
The  company  did  it  themselves. 

3168.  Then  it  was  not  favouritism  on  the  part 
of  the  board  ? — Certainly  not. 

3169.  Have  you  that  protest? — I  have  not  got 
it  with  me  now. 

3170.  Then  your  answer  to  the  question  is, 
that. you  agree  with  Sir  William  Stephenson, 
who  said  that  he  never  beard  of  any  case  of 
favouritism  or  leniency  ? — I  do ;  but  he  heard  of 
the  protest. 

Sir  Hdrcourt  Johnstone. 

3171.  You  do  not  admit  that  ^e  department 
have  exercised  any  bias  in  favour  of  one  company 
as  agunst  another  ? — Not  to  our  knowledge. 

Mr.  Macdonald. 

3172.  It  was  stated  by  Sir  William  Stephen- 
son that  matters  were  continued  to  be  done  in 
the  office  by  you  as  they  had  been  done  for  the 
last  eight  years ;  that  is  to  say,  that  you  were 
coocinuing  to  make  the  inspections  as  you  had 
done  for  the  last  eight  years ;  is  that  so? — He 
said  that  the  mode  was  precisely  the  same. 

3173.  Is  that  so  ? — I  have  not  made  any  exami- 
nation since  tlie  end  of  the  year. 

3174.  You  said,  in  answer  to  a  question,  that 
you  believed  it  would  have  a  tendency  to  keep 
down  the  railway  fare,  and  be  for  the  benefit  of 
the  public  if  your  system  of  the  exemption  of  all 
fares  at  and  under  I  d.  a,  mile,  which  you  recom- 
mend, was  adopted;  do  you  adhere  to  that 
opinion? — Yes. 

3175.  Can  you  give  any  reason  for  that 
opinion  ? — When  I  first  propounded  that  scheme, 
in  answer  to  the  honourable  Chairman  of  this 
C<nnmittee,  I  said  that  I  considered  that  the 


Mr.  Macdonald-^contiuned, 
exemption  from  duty  of  fares  at  or  under  1  d. 
a  mile  would  be  beneficial  to  the  public,  as  there 
would  be  a  tendency  to  keep  the  fares  down.  I 
went  a  little  further  than  that  with  regard  to  the 
urban  and  suburban  traffic,  and  suggested  that 
the  exemption  of  the  1 «.  fares  where  Ute  nutways 
were  in  competition  with  omnibuses,  steamboats^ 
and  other  modes  of  locomotion,  would  be  bene- 
ficial ;  but  that  the  loss  to  the  revenue  would, 
be  considerably  grCater  than  that  put  by  Mr. 
Farrer  the  other  day.    I  think  that  he  did  not 
estimate  the  loss  so  high  as  I  did.    I  have 
endeavoured  to  explain  the  effect  of  the  radiua 
in  large  towjis,  and  I  think  that  I  have  done  the 
best  Irould  in  getting  information  for  this  Com- 
mittee in  the  matter.    There  is  one  question 
which  Mr.  Bruce  put  to  me  the  other  day.  I 
promised  to  go  into  the  repository  and  see  the 
effect  of  the  old  Bills,  and  I  am  still  of  opinion  that 
the  estimate  of  5,000,000  /.  is  too  large.   I  find 
that  the  excursion  time  tables  were  approved  by 
the  Board  of  1'rade  in  a  wholesale  manner,  and 
I  infer  that  when  it  became  necessary  for  a  de 
claratory  statute  to  be  introduced  by  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, it  was  very  certain  that  there  was  a  ^reat 
deal  to  be  said  in  favour  of  the  companies*  con- 
struction of  the  9eh  section  of  7  &  8  Vict.  The 
BUls  are  here,  and  I  find  that  in  the  earlier 
periods  of  the  history  of  this  tax  the  companies 
did  stick  to  the  obligatory  train  more  closely 
thau  they  do  at  present.    The  fact  is  tliat  ia 
1872  or  1873  third  class  carriages  were  attached 
to  all  trains,  and  then  it  was  that  the  great 
difiPerences  arose  between  the  department  of 
Inland  Revenue  and  the  railways,  but  not  with 
the  Board  of  Trade.  There  was  one  further  state- 
ment that  Mr.  Farrer  made,  that  he  did  not  think 
any  officers  of  the  Inland  Bevenue  (I  do  not 
know  whether  I  am  quite  correct  and  whether  he 
said  "  officer  "  or  **  officers  ")  were  able  to  check 
the  accounts.   I  entirely  demur  to  that  statement. 
I  say  that  I  am  perfectly  able  to  ^eck  the 
accounts  of  the  railways. 

Mr.  Knatchbull-Hugessen. 

3176.  You  have  been  asked  about  a  protest 
and  some  letters,  and  an  inquiry  in  consequence; 
does  not  all  that  tend  to  show  the  great  incon- 
venience  of  the  necessitated  interference  by  the 
officers  of  a  Government  department  with  the 
details  of  the  working  of  any  great  industrial 
system  ? — It  is  inconvenient,  no  doubt ;  but  I  do 
not  think  the  inspection  Of  the  books  caused  any 
great  inconvenience  to  the  railway  officials. 

3177.  It  must  be  an  undesirable  interference, 
and  throws  undesirable  work,  does  it  not,  upon 
the  officials  themselves,  who  ha  ve  something  better 
to  do  with  their  time  1 — I  take  it  that  we  col- 
lection oi  the  revenue  is  the  true  duly  of  an 
official. 


Mr.  WaltebFaime,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


Mr.  PaiM.  Chairman. 

'   3178.  You  reside  at  Worthing,  do  you  not  ? — 

I  do. 

3179.  You  are  Secretary  to  the  Local  Asso- 
ciation for  improving  the  present  nulway  accom- 
modation for  Worthing,  I  believe  ? — I  am. 

3180.  Have  you  signed  this  petition  which  has 


Chairman — con  tinned. 

been  presented  through  Mr.  Stephen  Cave  ? — I 
did  ;  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Cave. 

3181.  I  believe  that  there  was  a  public  meet- 
ing called  ? — There  was  a  public  meeting  called 
at  Lancing. 

3182.  Was  that  inconsequence  of  the  Brighton 

Company 
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Company  having  imposed  some  additional  charge 
upon  their  third  class  fares? — It  was. 

3183.  When  was  that  additional  charge  made? 
—In  1874,  I  think. 

3184.  You  understood  that  that  was  aAer 
some  legal  decision  that  had  been  given  ?  — It  was. 

3185.  Have  you  a  Table  showing  the  addi- 
tional rate  which  was  placed  upon  all  the  third 
class  passengers  going  over  vanous  parts  of  the 
Lcmdon  and  Brighton  system? — I  have. 

3186.  I  do  not  know  that  we  need  go  into  the 
detiuls  of  it ;  but  will  you  illustrate  your  griev- 
ances by  one  or  two  instances? — There  are  21 
examples  given  of  the  old  and  of  the  new  fares. 

3187.  Will  you  take  any  one  example  ^yhich 
will  show  the  Committee  how  the  public,  in 
your  opinion,  were  saddled  with  extra  cost  by 
the  alteration  of  the  law,  and  by  the  imposition 
of  this  additional  charge  ? — I  will  take  the  follow- 
ing example  ;  Worthing  to  Goring ;  the  distance 
is  2  miles  40  chains ;  the  old  fare  was  2^  d.,  and 
the  new  fare  is  3  c^. ;  that  is  an  increase  of  20  per 
cent.  The  return  from  Worthing  to  Goring; 
the  old  fare  was  4  d.,  and  the  new  fare  is  ft  d. 
I  will  take  another  instance.  Worthing  to 
Lancing;  single  old  fare,  2^  rf.,  new  fare,  3rf. ; 
the  return  old  fare,  4  d.,  new  fare,  6  rf.  I  will 
take  another,  Lancing  to  Shoreham ;  single  old 
&re,  2  d.,  new  fare,  3  d. 

3188.  There  were  21  cases  in  which  the  fares 
were  raised  in  that  sort  of  way  ? — Yes.  The 
lowest  rate  of  increased  fare  was  11  per  cent,  for 
a.  single  journey,  and  12 J  per  cent,  for  a  return 
journey.  The  highest  rate  of  increased  fare  was 
50  per  cent,  for  a  single  journey,  and  100  per 
cent,  for  a  return  fare. 

3189.  When  this  came  into  operation,  the 
public  protested  against  it,  did  they  not? — Very 
much  so. 

3190.  And  they  hod  a  public  meeting? — They 
had. 

3191.  Is  it  a  fact  within  your  own  knowledge, 
that  this  increase  of  fares  is  a  sensible  grievance 
to  the  public  travelling  upon  this  system  ? — It  is 
a  grievance  that  is  very  strongly  felt  indeed. 

31f)lJ.  And  you  ask  that  the  company  may  be 
relieved  from  this  tax,  in  order  that  the  public 
may  not  have  the  ad^tional  fare  imposea  upon 
them  ?— I  do. 

3193.  What  guarantee  have  you,  or  what  is 
your  reason  for  supposing,  that  if  the  tax  were 
taken  off,  tlie  fares  would  be  altered  to  their 
original  amount? — We  think  that  if  the  fares 
were  brought  back  to  their  original  figures  the 
company  would  have  an  opportunity  ot  showing 
whether  they  were  disposed  to  meet  the  legiti- 
mate requirements  of  the  public  by  reducing  the 
fares  which  now  press  very  heavily  upon  the 
lower  class  of  passengers. 

3194.  Are  you  under  the  impression  that  if 
this  tax  were  remitted  you,  the  public  would  be 
the  gainers  ? — We  think  so. 

3195.  That  is  your  conviction,  and  I  presume 
that  if  it  had  not  been  for  that  you  would  not 
have  held  these  public  meetings  and  taken  this 
trouble?— Certainly  not;  that  is  our  view. 

3196.  And  I  believe  that  there  are  two  other 
gentlemen  prepared  to  speak  to  the  same  facts  ? 
— 1  believe  so. 

Mr.  Macdonald* 

3197.  What  reason  have  you  for  believing  that 
yon  would  be  in  a  better  position  if  the  duty  were 
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removed  ? — We  understand  that  the  payment  of 
the  passenger  duty  tax  has  necessitated  an  in- 
crease of  the  lower  class  fares. 

3198.  Do  you  know  what  the  per-oentage  of 
the  passenger  duty  tax  is  ? — I  have  not  gone  into 
that  at  all. 

3199.  Is  it  5  per  cent.? — I  am  not  able  to 
answer  that  question  ;  I  have  not  studied  that ; 
1  believe  that  it  is  5  per  cent. 

3200.  If  the  passenger  duty  is  5  percent.,  and 
the  Kulway  company  have  increased  their  fares 
100  per  cent.,  have  you  any  guarantee  that  they 
would  be  honest  to  you  if  the  duty  were  removed 
altogether  ? — We  think  that  we  should  like  to 
give  the  railway  company  a  chance. 

3201.  Do  you  mean  a  chance  of  pocketing  the 
other  95  per  cent.,  seeing  that  they  have  ^ot  95 
per  cent  by  this  transaction  ? — IS^o,  that  is  not 
my  answer. 

3202.  The  duty  is  5  per  cent.,  and  you  say 
that  in  certain  instances  they  have  charged  100  per 
cent.  ? — Yes. 

3203.  That  is  to  say,  they  have  charged  95 
per  cent  more  than  the  duty  is  ? — Yes. 

3204.  Have  you  any  guarantee  that  they 
would  not  continue  to  exact  that  95  per  cent.? — 
No. 

3205.  Is  it  likely  that  a  company  that  adds  to 
its  fares  95  per  cent,  more  than  the  tax  adds  to 
them,  would,  if  they  could  keep  it  in  their 
pockets,  give  it  back  tothe.public  ? — I  think  that 
they  would,  if  they  say  that  it  was  to  their  own 
interest  to  do  so. 

3206.  Have  they  not  thought  that  it  was  to 
their  own  interest  to  take  the  95  per  cent  ? — 
Yes ;  and  I  do  not  think  that  it  has  been  a  suc- 
cess to  the  companies. 

3207.  Do  they  continue  to  exact  it  ?— They 
continue  to  charge  these  excess  fares  of  which  we 
complaiu. 

3208.  Are  they  not  th.i  best  judges  of  their 
own  interest  ? — Not  always,  I  think. 

Mr.  Ltighton. 

3209.  Has  the  increase  of  fares  reduced  the 
number  of  passengers ;  and,  if  so,  how  much? — 
it  has  reduced  them  very  materially. 

3210.  Can  you  give  us  anything  like  the 
numbers? — If  you  will  allow  me  I  will  quote 
from  the  figures  of  the  last  report  of  the  Directors 
of  the  Brighton  Company  to  their  shareholders. 

3211.  Is  that  since  the  increase  of  fares? — It 
is.  It  appears  that  the  number  of  third  class 
passengers  was,  for  the  year  1875,  in  the  propor- 
tion of  nearly  Juur  to  one  ;  that  is  to  say,  out  of 
atotalnnmber  of 25,000,000 passengers  20,000,000 
were  third  class  passengers.  Then  the  report 
exhibits  this,  to  my  mind,  extraordinary  fact ; 
that  notwiAstanding  the  great  increase  in  the 
third  class  fares,  ranging,  as  is  stated  in  the  peti- 
tion, from  10  10  100  per  cent,  the  progressive 
rate  of  increase  in  the  money  received  from  third 
class  passengers  for  that  particular  year  to  which 
I  am  now  referring,  1875,  was  not  maintained  ; 
that  is  to  say,  whilst  the  amount  of  increase  in 
money  was  43,077/.  in  1873  over  1872,  and 
41,845  /.  in  1874  over  1873 ;  the  amount  of  in- 
crease in  1875  over  1874  was  only  33,000/.; 
thus  showing  that  the  progressive  rate  of  money 
increase  was  20^  per  cent  less  in  1875  over 
1874,  than  in  1874  over  1873,  or  in  1873  over 
1872. 

I>d3  .   3212.  That 


Hr.  Paine. 

as  May 
1876. 
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It,  Paine,      ^2V2.  That  would  show  that  fewer  people  had 

-r—       travelled     It  does. 
33  May 

1876.  Mr.  Leightm. 

3213.  I  snppoee  that  the  railway  companies 
know  their  interests  better  than  people,  like 
yourself,  who  have  nothing  to  do  witn  railways  ? 
— We  give  them  credit  for  knowing  thrar  own 
business  better  than  outnders. 

3214.  Therefore  if  thev  find  it  better  to  charge 
higher  rates,  I  suppose  that  they  are  doing  it  m 
their  own  interests?— Clearly,  and  not  for  the 
interests  of  the  general  public ;  we  do  not  come 
forward  in  the  interests  of  the  railway  company. 

3215.  You  come  for  wai  d  in  the  interests  of  the 
public,  thinking  that  by  these  means  you  will  be 
able  to  get  lower  fares  ? — Clearly. 


Mr.  Knatehbnll-Hugesten. 

3216.  You  do  not  come  forward  in  the  interests 
of  the  railways,  but  you  do  not  think  that  the 
railway  companies  are  always  the  implacable  foes 
of  the  public,  as  they  are  represented  to  be  ? — 
Clearly  not. 

3217.  It  is  the  object  of  the  railway  companies 
to  pull  well  with  the  public,  and  by  giving  them 
as  great  facilities  as  possible  to  secure  the  traffic, 
is  it  not  ? — Quite  so ;  oaA.  we  think  that  if  the 
grievances  of  the  public  are  fairly  put  before  the 
railway  companies  those  grievances  are  often- 
times redressed. 

3218.  You  think  that,  when  by  relief  from 
taxation  or  by  any  other  means  reducing  the 
expenses  of  a  company  it  gains  somewhat,  it  is 
not  unwilling  to  share  that  gain  with  the  public  ? 
— I  think  so. 


Mr.  Geobge  F1NDLA.T,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


Mr. 

JPinMay, 


Chairman. 

3219.  You  are  the  Manager  of  the  London 
and  North  Western  Railway,  are  you  not? — 
I  am. 

3220.  The  Committee  have  had  so  much  evi- 
dence already  that  the^  do  not  pr  opose  to  toke 
you  through  the  historical  part  of  this  question. 
Have  you  read  the  evidence  that  has  been  ^ven 
generally  ? — I  have  read  the  greater  part  otit 

3221.  The  question  to  which  I  wish  to  direct 
your  attention  is  the  effect  which  the  imposition 
of  this  duty  has  upon  your  company,  and  also 
upon  the  travelling  public;  and  first  I  would 
ask  what  is  your  view  with  regard  to  the  tax 
itself^ — As  to  the  policy  or  impolicy  of  the  tax, 
I  think  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  tax  tends  ma- 
terially to  interferiJ  with  the  question  of  low- 
priced  traffic,  that  is  to  say,  with  the  extent  to 
which  the  public  make  use  of  the  railways. 

3222.  You  agree  with  die  other  witnesses  who 
have  been  odled,  as  to  what  I  may  speak  of  as 
the  impossibility  of  carrying  out  the  law  so 
as  to  entitle  you  to  exemptions? — I  think  so 
quite. 

3223.  Being  of  that  opinion,  what  change 
would  you  suggest  in  the  collection  of  this  duty  ? 
— First,  if  it  is  impossible  to  repeal  the  tax  alto- 
gether, which  to  a  certain  extent  of  course  is  a 
fiscal  question,  it  is  very,  desirable  indeed  that 
the  duty  should  be  removed  from  all  fares  of  1  d 
a  mile  and  under,  and  that  all  gross  fares  under 
1  s.  should  be  also  exempt  from  duty. 

3224.  The  efiect  of  that  exemption  of  the  fares 
of  1  $.  would  be  practically  to  give  full  exemption 
to  the  Metropolitan  lines,  would  it  not? — Not 
only  to  the  Metropolitan  lines,  but  to  the  lines 
in  and  around  all  the  large  towns  and  centres  of 
population,  such  as  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Bir- 
mingham, and  other  places. 

3225.  Ton  have  not  exercised  the  right  which 
you  have  of  putting  on  an  additional  charge, 
have  you,  since  the  law  was  altered  ?  —  Yes ; 
f)ince  the  decision  in  the  House  of  Lords  we 
have,  as  far  as  possible,  added  the  duty  to  tite 
fares. 

3226.  What  peivcentage  of  duty  have  you 
added  ? — We  collect  from  the  public  upwards  of 
55,000/.  per  annum  on  third  class  traffic 

3227.  What  is  the  amount  of  duty  which  you 
have  to  pay  ? — The  total  amount  of  duty  that  we 

ay  is  about  143,000  /.  per  annum.  We  ray  upon 
lut  and  second  okas  traffic  66,582/.   On  third 
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class  traffic  we  pay  76,375/  ;  but  of  the  latter 

we  recover  55,000/.  odd  by  the  imposition  of  the 
duty  upon  the  third  class  traffic. 

3228.  Have  you  been  able  to  trace  at  all  the 
effect  upon  the  public  of  this  increase  of  fare  that 
you  have  put  on,  as  to  whether  there  is  a  less 
number  of  people  travelling,  or  whether  it  is 
simply  that  they  have  had  to  pay  more  for  their 
journies?  ~  I  have  not  any  statistics  before  me  to 
show  exactly  the  extent  of  it. 

3229.  I  ask  you  in  consequence  of  the  evidence 
given  by  the  last  witness,  who  spoke  not  from  a 
railway  point  of  view  but  from  a  public  point  of 
view,  and  said,  ibat  although  the  Brighton  Com- 
pany had  increased  their  fares,  still  the  receipts 
had  not  been  at  all  in  the  same  proportion  as  they 
had  been  in  previous  years;  I  do  not  know 
whether  you  nave  had  any  experience  of  that 
sort  or  not  i — We  have  not. 

3230.  In  ItfTL  you  gave  a  very  perfect  service 
for  third-class  passengers,  did  you  not  ? — la  com- 
mon with  all  the  other  railway  companies,  at  or 
about  that  time,  we  commenced  to  carry  third- 
class  passengers  by  our  fast  or  express  trains. 
Previously,  although  we  gave  a  very  good  third- 
class  accommodation,  third-class  passengers  were 
excluded  from  the  fastest  trains ;  but  from  that 
date  we  carried  third-class  passengers  by  all,  I 
think,  except  the  limited  mail,  and  that  only 
during  a  part  of  the  season. 

3231.  You  conveyed  third-class  passengers 
between  London  and  Liverpool  and  London  and 
Birmingham  twice  a  day,  did  you  not,  by  two 
trains  ? — Tliat  was  the  .pnictiee  previously  to 
1871,  but  since  that  time  we  convey  them  by  all 
trains. 

3232.  What  is  the  time  that  is  occupied  by 
those  third-class  passengera  in  getting  from  Lon- 
don to  Liverpool  ? — About  five  hours. 

3233.  Supposing  that  you  were  to  comply  with 
the  Act  of  Parliament,  stopping  at  every  station, 
it  would  take  them  nearer  five  days,  I  suppose? 
— It  would  take  some  15  or  16  hours,  stopping  at 
every  station. 

3234.  You  do  not  do  that  ?— We  have  no  trains 
practically  running  from  London  to  Liverpool 
stopping  at  every  station. 

3235.  Have  you  in  your  system  to  meet  any 
competition  from  other  modes  of  conveyance  ? — 
We  have;  in  London  we  are  subjected  to  the 
same  kind  of  competition  as  the  other  metro- 
politan 
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politsn  railways  are  subjected  to,  because  we 
own  the  Hampstead  Junction,  and  are  j<nut 
owners  of  the  West  London  Bxtension,  the 
West  London,  and  other  lines  in  and  round  about 
London,  and  to  the  extent  that  the  other  me- 
tropolitan companies  feel  the  competition,  we 
feel  it  also. 

3236.  Have  a  great  many  of  your  third-class 
fares  been  fixed  at  less  than  1  d.  a  mile  ? — A  very 
great  mt^ny,  indeed,  not  only  for  the  short  dis- 
tance traffic,  but  even  in  the  long  distance  traffic. 
For  instance,  the  fares  from  London  to  Glasgow, 
from  London  to  Edinburgh,  or  from  London  to 
Aberdeen,  are  all  fixed  with  reference  to  the 
competition  by  the  sea.  . 

3237.  Do  third-class  pas(<iengers  go  by  express 
trains  ? — They  go  by  express  trains ;  but  still  in 
none  of  the  cases  that  I  have  given  do  we  get 
the  full  \  d.  &  mile,  or  anything  like  it. 

3238.  I  believe  that  in  South  Wales  also,  on 
your  lines,  a  ^pi^at  many  workmen  and  colliery 
people  are  carried  from  their  bomes  to  their  work, 
and  from  their  work  to  their  homes? — We  have, 
both  in  South  Wales  and  in  the  Staffordshire  dis- 
trict, the  Cannock  and  Rugeley  district,  arrange- 
ments for  the  carriage  of  several  huiidreds  of 
colliers  from  the  adjoming  towns  to  their  work 
in  the  morning,  and  back  at  night  at  very  low 
fiues  indeed,  the  fares  being  about  seven-tenths, 
of  a  penny  in  some  cases,  and  four-tenths  of  a 
penn^  in  others.  In  those  cases,  of  course,  we 
are  indemnified  by  speoial  contract  with  each 
man  gainst  liability  from  accident. 

3239.  Do  you  give  weekly  tickets  to  those 
people  ? — The  arrangement  is  generally  a  con- 
tract for  a  number  of  men,  the  arrangement 
being  made  through  the  owner  of  the  colliery, 
either  in  a  monthly  or  annual  payment. 

3240.  Are  those  fares  exempt  from  duty  ? — 
We  do  not  pay  duty  upon  them ;  I  am  not  quite 
dear  whether  we  ought  not  to  do  so,  but  from 
inquiry  that  I  have  made  this  morning,  I  find 
that  we  are  not  paying  duty  upon  them. 

3241.  At  what  rate  per  mUe,  on  an  average, 
are  those  perer^na  carried? — From  four-tenths  of 
a  penny  to  seven^tenths  of  a  penny  per  mile. 

3242.  It  has  come  out  in  the  course  of  this 
inquiry  that  the  number  of  third-class  passengeri 
has  very  much  increased  of  late ;  to  what  do  you 
attribute  that  ? — I  thiuk  that  it  will  be  shown, 
and  in  fact  our  experience  is,  that  the  lai^e 
increase  in  third-class  traffic  is  in  and  round 
about  the  great  centres  of  the  population.  I 
believe  that  for  any  distance  within  15  or  20 
miles  of  London,  or  of  Birmingham,  or  of  Liver- 
pool, or  of  Manchester,  by  very  cheap  fares, 
taking  the  workmen  and  artizans  to  live  in  the 
country  rather  than  leaving  them  in  the  centres 
of  population,  there  is  practically  no  limit  to  the 
increase  in  third-class  traffic  for  short  distances  ; 
and  our  experience  on  the  other  hand  is  that 
notwithstanding  our  carrying  third-class  passen- 
gers by  the  fastest  trains,  there  is  a  comparatively 
stationary  traffic  for  long  distances.  For  instance, 
no  third-class  passenger  makes  a  journey  between 
Aberdeen  and  London  unless  from  necessity,  it 
is  a  long,  costly,  and  tedious  journey :  and  we 
find  that  the  long  traffic  is  nearly  stationary, 
whilst  the  great  increase  of  traffic  is  in  the  short 
distance  traffic  in  and  round  about  the  centres  of 
population. 

3243.  You  say  that  a  ^eat  deal  of  that  traffic 
is  carried  at  fares  conaiderably  under  1  d.  per 
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mile  ?■ — Considerably  under  1  d.  per  mile. 

3244.  Mr,  Melvill  s-iid  that  if  there  were  a 
remission  of  the  duty  it  would  be  necessary  to 
have  some  board,  or  some  Government  officer, 
to  look  after  the  railways,  and  to  see  that  they 
complied  with  the  wants  of  the  public ;  do  you 
believe  that  the  self-interest  of  the  railway  com^ 
panics  would  be  far  superior  to  any  supervision 
that  might  be  exercised  over  them  ? — I  do,  toi 
this  reason,  that  whatever  decision  may  be  come 
to  by  Parliament  upon  this  question,  I  do  not 
believe  that  it  is  competent  for  any  officer  of 
any  public  department,  let  him  be  of  the  greatest 
ability  and  knowledge  with  regard  to  these  mat^ 
tera,  to  give  an  opinion  mith  confidence,  and  to 
act  with  confidence,  and  to  say,  taking  our  own 
London  and  North  Western  time  bill,  This  is 
a  public  convenience,  and  that  is  not  a  pubHc 
convenience." 

3245.  You  mean  that  you  would  know  best, 
and  probably  that  you  would  have  means  of 
knowledge  which  a  public  official  conid  not  ccnn- 
mand  ? — It  took  me  many  years  of  experience, 
and  I  have  now  been  some  lo  years  with  the 
London  and  North  Western  Company,  and  I 
know  it  was  the  case  with  my  predecessor;  it 
takes  years  before  you  can  act  with  decision, 
and  know  confidently  that  ^on  are  doing  ri^t 
when  any  complicated  question  of  train  arrange- 
ments comes  before  you ;  and  besides  that  you 
must  be  assisted  by  the  experience  of  your  local 
officers.  It  would  be  quite  impossible  for  an 
official  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  admitting  every- 
thing in  his  favour,  to  deal  with  questions  of 
public  convenience  on  all  railways  m  the  way 
in  which  they  ought  to  be  dealt  with. 

3246.  And  the  public  do  not  know  always 
what  is  best  for  themselves? — We  find  that 
there  is  often  a  great  difference  of  opinion. 

3247.  You  have  told  us  about  the  reduction 
of  all  fares  under  I  d.  per  mile ;  Mr.  Farrer 
made  a  su^estion  that  tne  duty  should  be  re- 
duced from  5  per  cent  ■  to  3  per  cent,  upon  the 
gross  passenger  receipts  without  any  exceptions ; 
what  is  your  view  with  regard  to  that? — Al- 
though Mr.  Farrer,  in  the  statement  which  I 
read,  showed  that  the  London  and  North 
Western  Company  would  be  one  of  the  com- 
panies benefited  to  the  extent  of  some  40,000/., 
yet  he  left  out  of  his  calculation  that  we  should 
still  lose  the  55,000/.  a  year  which  we  recover 
from  the  public  by  way  of  duty.  If  Mr.  Farrer's 
suggestion  was  carried  out,  and  we  were  not  at 
liberty  to  charge  the  5  per  cent,  upon  the  third 
class  that  we  now  recover  from  the  public,  in- 
stead of  standing  to  gain  we  should  stand  to 
lose.  But  still  I  think  it  would  so  disturb  the 
present  relative  position  of  the  companies  with 
regard  to  Uie  passenger  duty,  that  I  should  not 
be  in  fiftvour  in  it  It  would  benefit  some  com- 
panies, but  it  would  be  adverse  to  others. 

3248.  You  think  that  3  per  cent.,  without  re- 
missions, would  not  put  the  companies  in  a  better 
position  than  5  per  cent,  with  the  exemptions  to 
which  they  are  entitled  ? — I  think  not 

3249.  Is  there  not  a  great  difficulty  now,  sup- 
posing the  law  is  not  altered,  in  your  company 
putting  themselves  in  a  position  to  claim  exemp- 
tion ? — There  is  a  great  difficulty  ;  but  we  have 
endeavoured  to  surmount  it  in  the  best  way  we 
possibly  can  by  the  arrangement  with  the  Board 
of  Inland  Revenue. 

3250.  And  that  arrangement,  if  the  evidence 
D  D4  is 
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ia  right,  is  not  in  compliance  with  the  existing  law? 
— Not  at  all  in  our  case,  and  it  dififers  with  regard 
to  the  different  companiee. 

3251.  'ilierefore,topU8h  it  to  its  extreme,  tou, 
the  London  and  North  Western  Company,  in 
many  cases  could  not  have  any  exemption  at  all ; 
and,  therefore,  it  would  he  a  question  whether  5 
per  cent,  with  exemption,  or  3  per  cent,  without 
exception,  would  be  more  unfavourable  ? — I  think 
that  it  was  admitted,  either  by  Mr.  Melvill  or  by 
Mr.  Bickman,  that  the  pUui  adopted  by  the 
London  and  North  Western  Company  was  the 
nearest  approach  to  an  accurate  assessment  of  the 
tax  ;  but  even  in  that  case  they  have  to  give  up 
the  question  of  the  train  stopping  at  every  station. 
They  chose  large  centres  01  population,  and  trains 
which  stopped  at  every  station  within  a  certain 
distance,  or  something  of  that  kind,  were  admitted 
to  be  a  compliance,  ^though  litenJly  it  was  not  a 
compliance  with  the  Act. 

3252.  Therefore,  practically,  unless  the  Boardof 
Trade  actjuiesced  in  this  arrangement,  you  would 
have  no  nght  at  all  to  exemption  ? — No ;  T  con- 
sider that  the  whole  pontion  of  the  question  at 
the  moment  is  a  compromise  between  the  Board 
of  Inland  Bevenue  and  the  railway  companies. 
It  is  a  state  of  things  that  cannot  go  on,  I  am  sure. 
We  have  made  protably  the  fairest  arrangement 
we  can  by  assessing  It  upon  the  number  of  tickets 
issued.  Other  companies  have  taken  the  mileage 
principle,  and  others  have  taken  the  per-centage 
principle.  Supposing  that  one  of  them  was  right, 
they  cannot  all  be  right. 

3253.  Do  you  express  an  opinion  that  if  this 
tax  were  remitted,  or  reduced,  the  public  would 
be  gainers  in  consequence  ? — Decidediy  so ;  in  our 
case,  as  I  have  shown,  they  would  immediately  be 
gainers  to  the  extent  of  55,000  /.  a  year. 

3254.  In  regard,  also,  to  indirect  advantages, 
not  only  of  uiird-class  passengers  but  of  the 
general  economy  of  your  railway  traffic,  do  you 
think  that  you  will  be  more  free  to  act,  and  that 
you  could-  work  your  traffic  with  greater  ease 
and  convenience  to  the  public  ? — I  think  so,  de- 
cidedly. 

Mr.  Samuda. 

3255.  You  are  in  favour  then  of  such  an  altera- 
tion in  the  tax  as  would  change  it  from  tlie  pre- 
sent 5  per  cent,  with  exemptions,  to  a  smaller  sum 
without  exemptions  ? — No,  just  the  opposite.  I 
am  in  favour  of  the  total  remission  of  the  tax,  if 
possible ;  but  if  for  fiscal  reasons  that  is  impos- 
sible, then  I  say  that  it  would  be  better  to  exempt 
all  third'Class  fares,  or  fares  under  Ida  mile, 
than  to  adopt  the  principle  of  commuting  the  tax 
upon  tKe  3  per  cent,  scale  suggested  by  Mr. 
Farrer. 

3256.  Even  though  the  change  told  benefi- 
cially upon  your  annual  receipts? — I  doubt 
whether  it  would  tell  beneficially,  as  I  have 
endeavoured  to  explain. 

3257.  I  find  by  a  etatment  which  has  been  put 
in  before  the  Committee  that  you  pay  now  some- 
thing like  143,000  /.  a  year ;  but  if  you  pay  3  per 
cent,  upon  your  gross  traffic,  instead  of  paying 
5  per  cent,  with  exemptions,  you  would  pay 
86,000/.  a  year;  therefore  the  difference  that 
would  be  in  your  favour  would  be,  roughly,  about 
50,000  L  a  year,  would  it  not  ? — Yes ;  but  that 
leaves  out  of  the  calculation  the  fact  that  we  re- 
covered 55,000    from  the  third-class  passengers. 

3258.  Your  5    per  cent    duty  would  be 
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156,000  and  you  recover  14,000  /.  ?— Out  of  the 
143,000  /.  that  we  contribute  in  the  way  of  rail- 
way passengers'  duty,  we  get  from  the  third*claes 
passengers  55,000  L,  in  addition  to  the  fares,  by 
the  power  iJiat  we  have  under  our  Consolidation 
Act,  1846. 

3259.  A  Paper  has  been  handed  in  to  the 
Committee  liy  Mr,  Farrer,  showing  for  each  of 
certain  railway  companies  for  the  year  ending 
December  1 875,  in  the  first  column,  what  5  per 
cent,  upon  the  ffeow  passenger  recapts  would 
amount  to ;  this  Paper  shows  agunst  the  London 
and  North  Western  Company  that  5  per  cent, 
upon  the  gross  passenger  receipts,  represents 
156,000/.  (leaving  out  the  odd  figures),  and  that 
the  sum  which  they  are  recouped  under  the  ex- 
emption clauses  of  the  Cheap  Trains  Act,  is 
14,800  /. ;  if  that  be  correct,  it  would  show  that  you 
pay  a  net  sum  of  143,300/.  a  year? — Yes;  but 
allow  me  to  say  that  we  receive,  by  way  of  adding 
the  duty  to  the  first  and  second-class  traffic,  in 
round  figures,  30,000  /. ;  and  that  by  the  addition 
■of  the  duty  to  the  fares  of  the  thira-class  traffic, 
we  receive  55,352  /. ;  and  then  the  balance  of  that 
represents  the  sum  actually  paid  out  of  the 
pockets  of  the  London  and  North  Western 
Company. 

3260.  Do  I  correctly  understand  you  to  sajr 
tliat,  in  arldition  to  the  sum  which  you  are  re- 
couped out  of  the  duty,  you  recoup  yourselves  a 
fortner  sum  of  85,000/.  a  year  by  charging  an 
additional  fare? — Yes;  by  charging,  in  fact,  5 
per  cent,  additional  upon  the  passenger  fare. 

3261.  In  your  particular  case,  i  think  you  have 
permission  to  charge  this  duty  in  addition  to  the 
Parliamentary  tate? — Yes.  I  may  as  well  say- 
that  that  was  a  power  conferred  upon  the  Xiondon 
and  North  Western  Company  by  their  amalga- 
mation of  1846,  when  there  was  a  consolidation 
of  their  toll  powers.  The  previous  toll  powers 
were  considerably  modified  and  reduced,  and  the 
power  was  given  to  chaise,  in  addition  to  the 
fares,  5  per  cent.  Government  duty. 

3262.  But  a  very  large  proportion  of  your 
fares  are  considerably  below  your  Parliamentary 
maximum,  are  they  not?— Yes,  I  tiiink  that  may- 
be assumed. 

3263.  Then  if  your  fares  are  within  your  Par- 
liamentary maximum,  there  would  be  no  legal 
obligation  upon  you  to  reduce  your  fares  if  the 
duty  were  taken  off,  would  there  ? — In  the  case 
of  the  first  and  second  class  fares  there  is  do 
doubt  that  they  are  largely  within  our  maximum 
power ;  but  I  think  that  the  third-class  fares  are 
not  so  much  within,  yet  they  may  be  widiin  the 
Parliamentary  maximum. 

3264.  You  have  told  us  that  they  are  in  some 
instances  yerj  considerably  below  the  Parlia- 
mentary maximum  ? — At  all  competitive  points 
no  doubt  that  is  so ;  but  then  the  London  and 
North  Western  Company  covers  a  lai^e  extent 
of  country,  and  bearing  in  mind  that  the  average 
journey  of  a  thirdnslass  passenger  is  a  very  short 
distance,  for  those  short  distances  in  inland  dis- 
tricts I  have  no  doubt  that  we  are  chai^ng  up  to 
our  full  power. 

3265.  But  at  any  rate,  whenever  the  fares  are 
within  your  Parliamentary  maximtim,  what  secu- 
rity would  you  offer  to  the  public  that  if  thedntj 
were  taken  off  you  would  reduce  your  fares  ? — 
I  think  we  should  do  so  at  once  by  taking  off  the 
duty  we  put  on. 

3266.  But  if  you  came  under  no  legal  obliga- 
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"tion  to  do  it,  why  would  you  do  it  ? — One  of  the 
conditions  that  we  are  willing  to  place  ourselves 
under  is,  that  if  the  duty  upon  all  third-class 
traffic  is  removed  by  Farliantent,  we  would  at  once 
remove,  to  the  extent  that  we  had  previously 
added,  the  5  per  cent,  that  we  are  empowered  to 
charge. 

3267.  But  the  addition  which  you  have  made 
has  not  been  by  reason  of  any  compact  which 
vou  have  entered  into  with  the  public  or  with 
Parliament  ? — No ;  but  the  duty  was  not  charged 
previously  to  the  decision  in  the  North  London 
case.  We  put  on  the  5  per  cent,  on  the  let  of 
November  1874,  expressly  to  protect  ourselves 
from  loss. 

3268.  You  put  on,  therefore,  what  was  the  fiur 
equivalent  for  the  increased  cost  that  you  were 
called  upon  to  i»y?— For  the  tax  which  we 
were  called  upon  to  contribute. 

3269.  Were  you  in  the  room  when  the  pre- 
vious witness  was  examined,  who  stated  that 
another  company  had  donbl&d  the  penny  faro 
when  they  were  called  upon  to  make  a  corre- 
sponding addition  to  their  fare  by  reason  of 
having  to  pay  this  duty  ? — I  did  not  hear  that 
evidence  given ;  I  happened  to  be  outside  at  the 
time. 

•  3270.  I  want  lo  know  what  security  the  public 
would  have  that  the  railway  companies  would 
uniformly  act  with  the  same  degree  of  fairness, 
as  you  say  you  "would  be  prepared  to  act  with, 
provided  that  this  duty  was  taken  off? — That  all 
comes  to  a  question  of  understanding  and  good 
faith ;  I  cannot  say  more  than  that. 

3271.  But  is  it  a  question  of  good  faith;  is 
any  futh  involved  in  it  at  all;  iz  yon  ar^  still 
within  your  Parliamentary  limits,  would  it  not 
be  a  question  of  the  advantage  or  otherwise 
which  you  might  derive  from  the  change  of  your 
fares  1 — To  those  points  where  there  is  compe- 
tition, of  course,  we  could  not  put  on  the  duty  ; 
and  with  regard  to  these  places  where  there  ia 
no  competition  where  we  have  added  the  daty, 
I  say,  unhesitatingly,  that  we  are  prepared  to 
withdraw  it ;  but  if  you  ask  that  where  we  carry 
under  our  maximum  we  sl^ould  not,  from  any  cir- 
cumstance that  may  arise  hereafter,  go  back  to 
<mT  maximum  fares,  I  am  not  prepared  to  give 
any  such  plei^e. 

3272.  For  instance,  if  there  were  a  rise  in  the 
price  of  coal,  equal  to  the  amount  you  got  quit 
of  in  regard  to  duty  if  the  duty  were  taken  off, 
■supposing  that  you  were  widiin  your  Parliamen- 
tarv  limit,  would  you  consider  yourself  justified 
in  keeping  your  present  fare  so  as  to  maintain 
your  present  dividends  ? — I  think  that  it  would 
DC  very  doubtful  policy,  because  the  question  of 
increased  working  expenses  is  always  one  of 
fluctuating  quantity,  and  I  believe  that  the  alte- 
ration of  the  passenger  fare  to  a  very  slight 
extent  materially  affects  the  quantity  m  tramc. 
Increasing  the  mres,  I  believe,  reduces  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  the  use  of  railways  by  the  public, 
and  therefore  I  do  not  think  that  it  would  be 
policy  to  do  so  by  reason  of  any  increase  of 
working  expenses.  My  own  experience  is  that 
the  tendency  of  fares  is  downwards  instead  of 
upwards. 

3273.  Therefore  your  impression  is  that  if  yon 
could  reduce  your  expenses  in  the  shape  of  duty, 
there  would  be  other  causes  which  would  induce 
you  to  reduce  proportionately  the  fares  to  the 
public  ? — I  think  so. 

0.91. 
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3274.  And  therefore  you  think  that  the  public 
would  in  that  way  get  the  benefit  of  it? — I  think 
it  would. 

3275.  That  would  be  the  case  if  you  reduced 
the  expenses  in  any  way,  because  after  all  yon 
put  it,  I  see,  and  it  appears  reasonable  so  to  put 
It,  that  the  amount  which  you  have  to  pay  in 
duty  is  an  amount  to  be  added  to  your  expenses, 
which  must  be  recouped  somehow  ? — That  is  so. 

3276.  Whether  that  was  taken  off  in  one  form 
by  the  reduction  of  the  general  per-centage  to  3 
per  cent.,  having  the  effect  of  taking  off  50,000  Z., 
or  whether  it  was  taken  off  by  excluding  all  fares 
under  1  d.,  equally  having  the  effect  of  taking  off 
50,000/.,  your  inducement  to  reduce  your  fares 
to  the  public  would  be  the  same,  would  it  not  ? — 
It  might  be  so,  but  still  I  think  that  the  latter 
mode  would  be  the  preferable  one. 

3277.  Do  you  think  that  it  would  be  prefer- 
able, presuming  that  the  results  obtained  were 
identical,  or  do  you  think  that  it  would  be  pre- 
ferable inasmuch  as  you  would  obtain  a  greater 
amount  of  remission? — The  results  might  be 
identical  at  the  moment,  but  what  I  see  in  the 
future  is  that  there  will  be  a  constantly  increasing 
third-clajjs  trafhc,  and  it  is  with  regard  to  that 
increase  and  the  future  extent  of  the  third-class 
traffic  that  I  should  object,  I  think,  to  compound 
the  passenger  duty  at  a  fixed  per-centage  rather 
than  exempt  the  third-class  traffic. 

3278.  Therefore  yon  are  favourable  to  ex- 
cluding the  cheap  traffic? — Our  experience  with 
regard  to  the  increase  of  third-class  traffic  is,  that 
that  is  the  traffic  which  has  increased  both  in 
number  and  in  revenue  to  the  largest  extent ;  and 
I  think  that  what  has  been  our  experience  witii 
regard  to  the  last  five  or  six  years  will  continue 
to  be  so  with  regard  to  the  future  ;  and  in  that 
respect,  not  only  in  the  interest  of  the  companies 
but  in  the  interest  of  the  public,  it  would  be  de- 
sirable to  exempt  the  third  class  as  a  clara  if 
exemption  is  given  at  all. 

Sir  HarcouTt  Johnstone. 

3279.  It  is  impossible,  is  it  not,  to  judge  of  the 
prohibitive  effects  of  an  additional  charge  like  a 
passenger  duty  from  year  to  year  unless  tiie  con- 
ditions of  one  year  are  similar  to  those  of  another  ? 
— That  is  so. 

3280.  In  years  of  great  prosperity,  people 
travel  more,  and  in  years  of  diminished  prospenty 
they  incline  to  travel  less  ? — That  is  the  case. 

3281.  But  the  effect  of  retaining  the  railway 
passenger  du^  must  necessarily  prohibitive 
upon  the  thirci-class  traffic,  must  it  not? — With- 
out being  prohibitive,  I  believe  that,  to  a  certain 
extent,  it  must  check  the  development  of  third- 
class  traffic. 

3282.  They  cannot  go  into  a  lower  class ;  but 
they  are  obliged,  are  they  not,  to  go  by  those 
slow  trains  t^led  Government  trains,  if  it  is 
at  all  a  question  of  economy  with  tiiem? — That 
is  so.  It  is  essentially  a  question  of  economy  with 
them,  and  they  choose,  no  doubt,  the  cheapest 
mode  of  conveyance. 

3283.  Therefore,  practically,  those  who  wish 
to  be  economical  are  taxed  as  a  class  hj  the 
Government  regulations  for  their  own  conve- 
nience?— To  the  extent  that  I  have  shown  in 
our  case,  it  is  so ;  but  all  companies  have  not 
adopted  tiie  same  policy  as  we  have. 

3284.  And  to  that  extent  it  is  an  interference 
with  free  locomotion,  is  it  not?— It  is. 

E  E  3285.  You 
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Mr.  Bruce, 

3285.  Yon  mentioned  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  power  of  adding  the  tax  to  the  maxi- 
mum fare  was  pven  to  the  London  and  North 
Western  Compnny :  it  was  in  consequence  of  a 
revision  of  the  fares,  was  it  not,  at  that  particular 
lame? — It  was  at  the  time  of  the  amalgamation, 
in  184t},  of  the  London  and  Birmingham,  the 
Grand  JnnctioD,  and  the  Manchester  and  Bir- 
mingham Railways.  At  that  time,  very  early  in 
the  history  of  railways,  there  was  a  consolidation 
of  the  toll  powers  of  the  companies;  and  in  con- 
uderation  of  reductions  being  made  in  the  pre- 
Tious  toll  powers,  power  was  ^ven  to  charge 
the  railway  passenger  duty  additional. 

3S86.  Ifour  present  maximum  rate  is  I  </.  a 
mile,  is  it  not,  for  third-class  pasaengerB  ?  — 
It  is. 

3287.  You  have  a  short  distance  clause,  have 
you  not?— We  have  a  six-mile  short  distance 
clause. 

32S8.  So  that  you  can,  if  you  like,  charge  Gd. 
for  any  distance  under  six  miles? — Yes;  with 
regard*  to  all  except  one  Parliamentary  train  a 
day. 

3289.  Of  course,  if  yon  do  so  you  will  lose  the 
exemption  in  respect  of  any  train  in  which  you 
do  it  ?— Yes. 

3290.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  all  your  third-class 
fares  are  1  rf.  a  mile,  and  the  immense  majority  of 
them  I  presume  are  up  to  1  rf.  a  mile,  are  they  not  ? 
— Yes,a  large  majority  of  the  local  third-class  fares 
are,  I  should  say,  at  the  maximum.  The  long-dis- 
tance fares,  and  those  immediately  surrounding 
the  large  centres  of  population,  are  not  at  the 
maximum,  but,  as  a  rule,  I  should  say  that  tiie 
larger  portion  of  them  are. 

3291.  The  third-class  passengers,  by  your 
long-distance  trains,  do  not  form  a  very  large 
nnmber  out  of  the  total  number  of  your  third- 
class  passengers,  do  they? — They  do  not;  and, 
as  I  have  already  stated,  there  is  a  less  tendency 
in  that  class  of  traffic  to  grow  than  the  ^rt 
distance  third-class  traffic 

3292.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  in  short  distances 
a  high  third-class  fare  does  slop  traffic? — Yes, 
we  have  had  experience  over  and  over  agun,  that 
a  mere  alteration  of  Id.  on  &  fare,  between  two 
towns  that  are  close  together,  lessens  the  number 
of  people  using  the  trains. 

3293.  But  in  the  long  distancee  a  variation  in 
the  fares  does  not  affect  the  traffic  very  much, 
does  it  ? — The  long-distance  journeys  are  journeys 
of  necessity,  and  anything  within  a  reasonable 
limit  does  not  affect  the  traffic  to  the  same  extent 
as  in  the  shorter  distances. 

3294.  As  regards  the  suma  which  you  men- 
tioned as  the  amount  which  you  recover  from  the 
public  in  the  way  of  tax,  all  that  amount  is  on 
fares  which  are  at  their  maximum,  is  it  not  ? — 
Nearly  all;  but  perhaps  it  would  be  scarcely 
quite  accurate  to  say  that  all  were. 

3295.  So  that  all  of  that  sum,  or  nearly  all  of 
that  sum,  would  of  necessity  go  back  to  the 
public  if  the  duty  were  removed  whether  you 
Uked  it  or  not  ? — The  whole  of  it  would. 

3296.  You  would  have  no  power  of  chai^^g 
it? — ^We  should  not  chaise  it. 

3297.  You  mentioned,  did  yon  not,  that  in 
some  of  the  places  where  you  have  competition 
you  have  not  added  the  duty  where  yon  were 
under  your  maximum  fare? — In  most  of  the 
cases  where  we  have  competition,  such  as  to 
Liverpool,  to  Manchester,  to  Carlisle,  and  odier 
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places,  I  think  that  we  are  rather  under  the 
maximum  than  otherwise,  and  we  have  not  added 

the  duty. 

3298.  In  those  cases  tho  taking  off  of  the 
duty  would  not  of  necessity  make  you  reduce 
your  fares,  would  it? — It  could  not 

3299.  But  those  arc  a  part  of  the  long-distance 
traffic,  which  is  a  small  proportion  of  your  total 
amount  ? — That  is  so. 

3300.  Did  you  happen  to  hear  the  evidence 
that  was  given  by  Mr.  AUport  the  other  day  on 
that  subject  ? — I  was  not  in  the  room,  but  I  nave 
read  Mr.  Allport's  evidence  carefully  since. 

3301.  Mr.  Aliport  stated,  I  think,  thatitwaa 
in  the  contemplation  of  his  company,  in  the  event 
of  this  tax  being  continued,  to  add  the  duty  to 
the  third-class  fares? — 1  read  that  etatcment  on 
the  part  of  Mr.  Aliport. 

3302.  If  the  Midland  Company  adopted  that 
policy,  I  presume  that  in  the  places  in  which  you 
are  competing  with  them,  the  same  effect  would 
follow  as  regards  your  fares  ? — 'I  he  converse  wa» 
the  case.  When  the  Midland  objected  to  add 
the  5  per  cent  duty  to  competitive  points,  we 
were  unable  to  do  it ;  ana  no  doul)t  by  an 
arrangement  if  they  consented  to  add  the  5  per 
cent  to  the  competitive  places,  we  might  add  tiie 
5  per  cent.  also. 

3303.  If  they  feel  compelled  by  the  contina- 
ance  of  the  duty  to  do  so,  you  would  probably 
feel  compelled  to  do  the  same  thing  ? — I  th^ 
we  might 

3304.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  duty  is  with- 
drawn as  you  say,  you  would  not  be  compelled 
to  take  off  the  amount  of  the  duty  from  the  fares 
to  those  competitive  places,  but  is  it  not  the  case 
that  where  there  is  competition  diere  is  always 
H  Strong  pressure  upon  the  companies  to  reduce 
their  fares  ? — I  have  endeavoured  to  explain  to 
the  Committee  that  by  force  of  competition,  and 
by  the  pressure  which  is  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  part  of  the  public  upon  the  different  coi^ 
panies,  the  tendency  of  all  fares  and  rates  of 
every  class  is  downwards,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
resist  the  pressure. 

3305.  80  that  if  these  competitive  trains  were 
relieved  from  the  duty  of  5  per  cent,  you  believe 
that  the  tendency  would  be  that .  some  of  tiie 
companies  competmg  would  urge  a  reduction  of 
the  rates,  and  the  rates  would  ultimately  be  re- 
duced, as  they  would  have  a  less  outlay  upon 
their  trains? — 1  think  that  the  tendency  is  all  in 
that  direction.  Our  great  difficulty  is  to  find  tlie 
meui  rate,  that  is  to  say,  the  rate  that  is  the  most 
paying  to  the  company,  and  the  rate  which 
would  encourage  the  largest  extent  of  tn^c 

3306.  But  if  you  had  a  distinct  charge  taken 
off  your  trains,  as  you  would  have  if  the  duty 
were  remitted  or  reduced,  you  would  be,  to  that 
extent,  in  a  better  position  to  offer  lower  rates 
than  you  were  before,  would  you  not? — We 
should. 

3307.  You  mentioned  the  proposals  for  exemp- 
tion which  have  been  mentioned  in  this  room 
once  or  twice ;  was  it  before  the  late  decision  of 
the  House  of  Lords,  under  the  authority  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  that  you  claimed  exemption  for 
third-class  passengers  in  a  great  many  of  those 
non-stopping  tnuns     It  was. 

3308.  And  I  presume  that  under  those  arrange- 
ments, practically,  the  greater  proportion  of  your 
traffic  up  to  or  under  1  a  mile,  was  exempt 
from  duty  ? — That  is  the  fact  -AU  the  travellers 
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tra^elliDg  long  distances  by  oon-stopprng  truns 
between  Liverpool  and  Manchester  andLondon, 
were  exempt  under  the  previous  arrangement; 
but  now  on  all  that  traffic  we  pay  the  duty, 
notwithstanding  that  we  do  not  collect  it  from 
the  public. 

3309.  When  you  made  the  arrangement  for 
^ring  this  great  increase  of  accommodation  to 
tnird-claee  passengers,  you  were  under  the  im- 
pression that  the  exemption  would  etill  remain, 
were  you  not  ? — We  were,  and  we  submitted 
-our  time  bills  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  they 
were  so  approved,  and  £or  years  they  were 
exempt. 

3310.  So  that  the  remission  of  duty  on  all  fares 
under  1  d.  per  mile,  which  was  the  suggestion  of 
Mr.  Bickman,  would  practically-  bring  you  back 
to  much  the  same  Btate  as  you  were  in  when  you 
made  this  arrangement  before  the  decision  of  the 
House  of  Lords  as  far  as  those  trains  are  con- 
cerned?— I  take  it  that  we  should  be  relegated 
to  very  nearly  the  same  position ;  if  we  withdrew 
llie  6  per  cent  that  we  have  added,  the  position 
of  the  public  and  of  ourselves  would  be  exactly 
the  same. 

.3311.  As  regards  the  remission  of  the  duty  on 
fares  under  1 I  presume  that  your  reason  for 
eupporting  that  is,  that  that  1  s.  radius  would  pro- 
bably meet  the  direct  competition  of  omnibuses 
and  tramways,  and  such  like  means  of  convey- 
ances?—Yes,  and  it  would  be  the  means  of  en- 
eoun^ing  the  large  suburban  traffic  which  is 
growing  up,  not  only  around  London,  but  around 
every  ^^e  town  or  city  in  the  kingdom. 

3312.  Have  you  any  competition  by  tramways 
upon  your  line  ? — Yes ;  we  have  it  at  Manches- 
ter, and  to  a  certain  extent  in  Liverpool,  where  we 
have  competition  with  the  tramways  running  upon 
the  dock  lines ;  in  Birmingham  we  have  omni- 
buses, and  there  are  trunways  also ;  and  so  far  as 
we  are  the  owners  of  the  Hampstcad  >runction,  of 
the  West  London,  of  the  West  London  Extension, 
and  of  the  North  and  South  Western  Junction, 
and  as  running  trains  to  Kew  and  Bichmond,  and 
as  regards  our  interest  in  the  North  London,  we 
are  affected  to  a  very  large  extent  by  the  compe- 
tition which  exists  round  about  London. 

3313.  Have  yon  any  direct  facts  to  show  that 
that  competition  has  mminished  your  traffic  ? — I 
cannot  exactly  speak  as  to  the  diminution  of 
traffic,  but  that  it  has  caused  us  to  charge  very 
much  reduced  fares  to  all  those  places,  I  have 
evidence  to  show  ;  I  cannot  put  my  hand  on  the 
paper,  but  it  is  a  fact,  that  to  Stockport,  and  to 
places  round  about  Liverpool,  particularly  on  our 
line  fr(»u  Edgehill  to  Sootle,  we  have  a  direct 
oompetition  with  omnibuses,  and  our  fares  have  to 
be  arranged  accordingly. 

3314.  You  have  a  large  interest  in  the  North 
London  line,  have  you  not  ? — We  have  a  very 
large  interest  in  the  North  London  line  to  the 
oxtent  of  at  least  three-fourths  of  the  ordinary 
share  capitHl. 

3315.  Do  you  know  how  the  tramways  have 
affected  the  North  London  line  ? — Yes,  that  was 
very  fully  explained  by  Mr.  Mansell;  I  have 
read  Mr.  Manseirs  evidence,  and  it  goes  very 
carefully  into  the  detail  of  it,  and  anyuiing  that 
I  could  add  would  be  only  in  support  of  what  he 
explained  to  the  Committee ;  I  quite  concur  in 
what  he  said. 

3316.  Do  you  know  whether  there  was  an 
actual  diminution  in  the  returns  of  the  North 
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London  line  on  the  opening  of  the  tramway  to 
Dalston? — I  know  particularly  that  case  where 
the  opening  of  the  tramway  reduced  die  railway 
traffic  to  a  very  great  extent 

3317.  You  do  not  know  the  exact  amount?— 
No,  I  have  not  got  the  figures,  but  I  could  get 
th^. 

Mr,  KnatchhuH-Hugessen. 

3318.  You  stated  that  you  found  it  rather 
difficult  to  change  the  fares  as  a  rule ;  but  with 
regard  to  the  adcUtion  that  you  have  made  which 
you  have  been  mentioning  just  now,  I  suppose 
when  there  is  a  plain  reason  intelli^ble  to  the 
public,  why  you  should  riuse  your  fares,  they  do 
not  grumble  so  much  at  that,  and  you  can  do  it 
with  safety  ? — In  very  few  cases  within  my  ex- 
perience, which  extends  now  over  a  good  many 
years,  have  I  found  that  any  advance  of  fare  has 
been  made,  except  this  advance  of  n  per  cent 
upon  the  third-class  fare. 

3319.  That  advance  you  made  for  a  specific 
reason  easily  understood  by  the  public,  did  yon 
not?— We  did. 

3320.  And  although  there  may  be  no  legal 
obligation,  yet  the  public  would  have  a  right  to 
ex[>ect  that  you  would  make  a  reduction^  sup- 
posing that  the  duty  were  afterwards  reaiittea? 
— I  tnink  they  would,  and  I  am  prepared  to  say 
that  we  should  do  so. 

3321.  And  not  only  with  respect  to  yourselves, 
but  with  respect  to  all  the  other  gr^t  railway 
companies,  would  you  not  say  that  It  is  rather  an 
erroneous  view  to  take  of  them,  that  they  are  the 
enemies  of  the  public,  and  desirous  of  oppressing 
the  public ;  but  that  the  correct  view  is  rather 
that  they  are  desirous  of  giving  the  greatest  pos- 
sible facilities  to  the  public,  especially  as  upon 
the  patronage  of  the  public,  dependent  as  tnat 
must  be  ujion  the  facilities  received  by  the  public, 
their  prosperity  depends? — Yes,  our  great  cus- 
tomers are  the  public,  and  there  is  no  greater 
mistake  than  to  suppose  that  the  riulway  com- 
panies* interest  is  adverse  to  or  different  from 
that  of  the  public. 

3322.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  have  you  any  doubt 
that  by  far  the  greater  proportion  of  thia  tax  is 
paid  by  the  travelling  public  ? — In  our  case  I  have 
shown  it  to  be  so,  and  there  are  other  companies 
in  the  same  position  as  ourselves. 

Mr.  heighton. 

3323.  I  think  you  agree  tliat  competition 
governs  the  fares,  do  you  not  ? — To  a  great  ex- 
tent 

3324.  In  your  case,  you  think  that  the  public 
paj^  the  duty  chiefly,  do  you  not  ? — I  think  that 
it  is  upwaids  of  70  per  cent,  of  the  tax  that  we 
recover  from  the  public. 

3325.  Do  you  think  that  in  the  case  where  the 
public  pay  it,  it  is  injurious  to  the  company  or  an 
injustice  to  the  company  ? — I  do  not  advance  that 
opimon  at  all. 

3326.  You  sujrgested,  in  one  of  your  alterna- 
tive proposals,  did  you  not,  that  supposing  that 
for  fiscal  reasons  It  was  necessary  to  keep  on  the 
tax,  ail  fares  under  Is.  should  be  exempt? — 
That  all  fares  under  Is.,  and  all  fares  at  or  un- 
der 1  (f.  a  mile,  should  be  exempt. 

3327.  Is  the  exemption  which  you  propose 
under  1  s.  in  order  to  avoid  the  untaxed  compe- 
tition of  omnibuses,  and  so  on? — That  is  my 
view ;  to  meet  more  effectually  the  competition 
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that  we  have  to  contend  with  from  omnibuses  and 
tramways. 

3328.  It  would  affect  the  short-distance  pa»* 
senders  all  over  the  kingdom*  would  it  not  ? — 
Quite  BO. 

3329.  And  therefore  it  would  affect  a  vast 
amouDt  of  traffic  where  there  was  no  untaxed 
competition,  would  it  not?— It  would  no  doubt 
affect  towns  of  less  importance  where  there  is  no 
omnibna  or  tramway  competition,  as  well  as 
other  towns  where  the  competitition  is  keener. 

3330.  Can  you  give  me  an  idea  of  the  propor- 
tion of  your  »re6  which  are  under  1  $.  ?— I  am 
afraid  1  could  not  give  yon  that ;  but  it  would 
ba  a  large  proportion. 

3331.  Tne>  fares  under  amile  are  by  far 
the  largest  in  number,  are  they  not  ? — Yes ;  our 
third'dass  Ixaffic  and  Parliamentary  traffic  is 
53  per  cent,  of  the  whole ;  there  is  a  gross  pas- 
senger traffic  of  upwards  of  three  miUiooB  per 
annum,  and  more  than  half  of  that  (probably 
more  than  a  million  and  a  half)  is  paid  by  the 
third-class  passengers. 

3332.  Then  the  result,  however  beneficial  to 
the  public,  would  be  to  exempt  you  from  taxation 
to  the  amount  of  more  than  half  of  your  gross 
receipts? — That  would  be  exempting  us  to  a 
certain  extent,  and  the  public  to  a  greater  extent, 
because  I  have  shown  that  we  recover  a  large 
sum  from  third-clftss  traffic  by  adding  the  duty, 
and  we  are  also  exempt,  X  think,  from  14,000  /. 
or  15,000  by  the  approval  of  the  Board  of 
Trade. 

3333.  But  this  proposal  would  have  the  effect 
of  taking  off  the  duty  from  more  than  half  your 
^S8  receipts,  would  it  not?  —  Yes;  irrespec- 
tively of  its  effect  either  upon  the  public  or  upon 
the  company  there  is  no  doubt  that  more  than 
one-half  of  the  gross  passenger  receipts  would 
be  exempt  from  duty. 

3334.  I  think  you  siud  that  the  third-class  long 
distance  passengers  travelled  of  necessity,  but 
that  the  snort  distance  passengers  did  not  travel 
of  necessity;  I  presume  that  you  mean  that  a 
good  deal  of  it  was  pleasure  traffic? — There  was 
a  good  deal  of  pleasure  traffic.  I  was  giving  that 
more  as  the  result  of  my  experience,  not  only  of 
the  London  and  ^t'orth  Western  Company,  but  of 
another  great  company  in  a  case  which  was  re- 
cently heard  before  the  Railway  Commissioners ; 
that  is  to  say,  that  the  great  tendency  of  the  third- 
claes  traffic  for  short  distances  was  to  increase 
in  a  much  larger  ratio  as  compared  wiih  the  long 
distance  traffic. 

3335.  "What  I  meant  was  that  it  was  traffic 
which  was  not  of  necessity  ? — I  think  ^ou  may 
take  it  that  tlic  third  class,  or  the  working  popu- 
lation of  the  country,  do  not  take  those  long 
journeys  frum  Wales  or  from  Ireland,  or  from 
Scotland  to  England  without  a  real  necessity. 
It  is  a  costly  thing  for  them  to  undertake  unless 
on  a  change  of  situation  or  employment,  or  some 
great  emergency. 

3336.  Do  you  think  that  it  is  fair  that  pleasure 
traffic  should  be  exempt  from  taxation? — It 
forms  so  small  a  proportion  of  the  whole,  that  I 
think  if  you  exempt  one  class  of  cheap  traffic 
you  should  exempt  the  other. 

3337.  I  thought  that  the  short  distance  cheap 
traffic  was  by  far  the  largest,  and  that  the  short 
distance  cheap  traffic  was  not  the  traffic  of 
necessity,  and  therefore  I  put  it  that  it  was 
pleasure  traffic  ? — I  think  that  you  must  take  it 
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in  this  way.  that  the  short  distance  traffic  is  not 
of  necessity,  perhaps,  so  much  as  of  convenience 
and  economy,  and  advantage  to  the  working  men 
as  enabling  them  to  live  in  the  suburbs  instead 
of  living  in  the  heart  of  a  lai^  town. 

3338.  Do  you  think  that  convenience  and 
pleasure  are  not  a  fair  subject  for  taxation  ? — 
Certainly  not  convenience,  and  I  think  that  the 
pleasure  part  of  it  really  comes  back  to  the  ques- 
tion uf  whether  excursion  traffic  should  be 
exempt. 

3339.  This  third^lass  traffic  is  increasing,  you 
think,  and  especially  the  short  distance  traffic  ? — 
I  think  so. 

3340.  Do  you  think  that  the  continuation  of 
the  tax  would  really  have  much  effect  in  check- 
ing the  increase  of  that  traffic  ?  —It  is  a  questaon 
of  degree  of  course.  To  a  certain  extent  I  think 
it  would  have  that  effect ;  but  to  the  extent  of 
5  per  cent,  out  of  100  only  where  the  duty  is 
charged. 

3341.  We  can  put  it  in  this  way,  with  regard 
to  short  distance  traffic,  can  we  not:  The  snort 
distance  traffic  is  that  in  which  there  is  always,  or 
almost  always,  competition? — In  the  busy 
centres  of  population,  certainly. 

3342.  And  where  there  is  competition  it  is  the 
competition  which  governs  the  fares  and  not  the 
duty  ? — ^It  is  the  competition  which  governs  the 
fares  and  not  the  duty. 

3343.  And  therefore  you  would  hardly  put  the 
duty  on  the  short  distance  fares,  would  you  ? — 
With  regard  to  that,  it  is  only  a  matter  of  fair- 
ness to  the  railway  companies  that  if  they  have 
to  compete  with  an  untaxed  competition,  they 
themselves  should  be  free  from  the  tax. 

3344.  That  stands  upon  another  footing,  does 
it  not  ? — That  is  another  issue. 

3345.  Then  we  get  to  this:  that  the  public 
would  not  benefit,  but  that  the  companies  would, 
by  the  remission  of  this  tax? — Then  I  think  it  be- 
comes a  question  of  equitable  and  fur  dealing 
towards  the  companies. 

3346.  You  would  divide  the  control  over  the 
companies  from  taxation,  would  you  not? — Yes; 
I  think  that  the  control  that  was  given  under  the 
old  Act,  and  which  was  contemplated  in  those 
days,  was  given  under  the  impression  that  it  was 
not  tfie  interest  of  the  rwlway  compuiies  to  give 
the  public  that  convenience  and  advantage  in 
the  use  of  railways  that  they  ought  to  give.  We 
have  got  past  that  state  of  things.  The  control, 
so  far  as  it  has  been  exercised  by  the  Board  of 
Trade,  is  a  mere  mechanical  con^l;  thej 
had  to  see  whether  the  time-bill  of  the  cona- 
pany  showed  a  train  stopping  at  every  station 
from  end  to  end ;  they  were  no  judges,  nor  could 
they  say  whether  the  hour  fixed  was  a  convenient 
hour  or  otherwise.  All  that  has  gone  past,  as  I 
have  already  stated ;  and  to  give  the  Board  of 
Trade,  or  any  other  public  department,  the  power 
to  say  what  was  public  convenience  in  the  re- 
gulating and  workmg  of  railways,  is  a  thing  im- 
possible in  itself,  without  the  training  and  tech- 
nical education  which  we  have  all  had  to  sub- 
mit to  during  so  inan^  years,  no  officer  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  I,  think,  if  he  were  asked  the 
question,  would,  short  of  the  State  taking  the  nul- 
ways  altogether,  like  to  take  that  position.  They 
could  not  set  up  their  opinion  against  that  of  dbie 
railway  officers. 

3347.  But  the  control  and  the  taxation  do  not^ 
in  your  mind,  go  in  any  way  together  ?— No ;  I 
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think  that  if  the  taxation  were  given  up  it  should 
be  iree  from  control,  and  that  the  railway  com- 
panies should  be  left  as  they  are,  to  give  the  best 
system  of  trains  in  the  convenience  of  tlie  public 
that  they  possibly  can.  It  is  our  interest  to  do 
it,  and  we  are  very  anxious  to  increase  our  re- 
venue from,  every  possible  source. 

Mr.  Macdonald. 

3348.  Did  you  raise  the  fares  between  London 
and  Manchester  and  London  and  Liverpool,  when 
you  raised  the  fares  elsewhere  in  virtae  of  the 
new  arrangement  ? — To  all  those  places  that  were 
affected  by  competition  by  the  Midland  Com- 
pany, or  by  any  other  onnpany,  we  did  not  add 
the  duty. 

3349.  So  thai  although  you  were  compelled  to 
pay  the  duty,  you  did  not  exact  it  from  the 
public? — We  were  obliged  to  charge  the  same 
fares  as  our  nompetitors  were  charging,  and  in 
those  cases  we  did  not  add  the  duty. 

3320.  You  say  that  you  acquired  55,000  /.,  I 
think ;  I  presume  that  you  have  charged  that  on 
fares  to  places  where  there  is  no  competition  ? — 
That  is  mostly  the  case  where  we  hav§  had  the 
power  to  do  it,  and  where  there  has  been  no  com- 
petition we  have  charged  the  5  per  cent,  upon  the 
public  "Where  there  has  been  competition,  either 
from  railways  or  steamboats,  or  any  other  cause, 
we  have  not  chained  it  upon  the  public. 

3351.  In  your  great  railway  system,  have  you 
charged  equal  fares  for  equal  distances  prior  to 
the  present  time  'i — lam  not  quite  sure  that  I  ai>- 
prehend  your  question.  We  have  not  charged 
an  equal  mileage  rate  at  any  time,  but  to  all  places 
where  we  come  into  competition  with  any  other 
company,  or  any  other  mode  of  active  competi- 
tion, we  charge  the  same  price  to  the  public  as 
our  competitors  charge.. 

3352.  Therefore  you  are  entirely  guided  in  the 
arrangement  of  your  fares  by  the  competition  that 
exists,  are  you  not  ? — ^It  is  a  simple  commercial 
transaction.  If  we  charged  more  uian  our  neigh- 
bours, we  should  not  get  our  passengers. 

3353.  Then  where  there  is  no  competition,  you 
may  charge  100  per  cent,  more  than  you  do  to 
other  places  ? — Of  course  it  is  an  extreme  propo- 
sition ;  but  if  we  arc  within  our  powers,  we  may* 
charge,  as  the  honourable  Member  siiys,  100  per 
cent.  more. 

3354.  Did  you  hear  it  stated  here  to-day  that 
100  per  cent,  was  charged  by  another  railway 
company  ? — I  happened  to  be  out  of  the  room 
when  that  statement  was  made,  but  I  believe  it 
was  made. 

3355.  Have  you  in  any  case  charged,  instead' 
of  5  per  cent.  100  per  cent,  additional  ? — Yes,  in 
two  or  three  cases. 

3356.  Will  you  name  one  or  two  of  the  places  ? 
— What  we  have  done  (and  I  will  explain  to  the 
Committee  the  reason  why  we  have  done  it)  is 
this :  we  are  bound,  for  instance,  between  Edge 
Hill  and  Liverpool,  to  charge  the  Parliamentary 
fare  of  a  penny  a  mile  only  once  a  day  ;  but  we 
found  that,  prior  to  1872,  having  no  reference 
to  this  particular  question  of  the  duty,  the 
number  of  people  coming  down  from  Edge 
HIU  to  Lime-street,  was  so  great,  and  caused 
such  inconvenience  to  the  through  truns,  in 
fact  flocking  in  in  hundreds,  that  we  raised 
the  fare  by  all  the  trains  except  one  train  a  day, 
from  1  to  2^.  That  is  100  percent;  but  still 
the  2  d.  is  300  per  cent,  less  than  we  are  entitied 

0.91. 
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to  charge,  because  we  could  have  dialled  Gd, 
under  our  statutory  powers,  Forthe  same  reason, 
between  Manchester  and  Ordsal-lane,  we  raised 
the  fare  from  1  </.  to  2  d.  In  Birmingham,  St. 
Helen's,  and  Wolverhampton,  and  one  or  two 
places  like  that,  we  have  also  raised  the  fares  for 
the  reasons  I  have  ^iven,  namely,  to  free  our 
important  express  trams  from  the  great  crush  of 
short  distance  passenger  traffic. 

3357.  And  lor  a  gain  to  the  company  ? — I  do 
not  think  that  if  we  carried  all  Liverpool,  half  a 
million  of  people,  through  from  Edge  Hill  to 
Lime-street  for  1  d.,  we  should  get  any  profit 
out  of  it;  it  was  not  a  question  of  gain,  but  a 
question  of  convenience  entirely.  In  fact,  we 
could  not  provide  conveniently  for  the  traffic,  and 
if  we  had  attempted  to  do  so  the  carriages  must 
have  come  empty  in  the  opposite  direction ;  but 
it  is  so  small  a  matter,  that  although  it  has  been 
alluded  to,  it  has  no  bearing  upon  this  matter. 

Mr.  M*Lagan, 

3358.  I  suppose  that  nulway  companies,  like 
other  bodies  or  individuals,  act  according  to  self- 
interest,  and  if  they  find  that  it  pays  thein  to 
charge  a  low  rate  they  would  prefer  charging  a 
low  rate  instead  of  charging  a  high  rate  ? — 1  hat 
is  so,  and  a  railway  manager  must,  in  fact,  be 
something  of  a  collier,  and  an  iron  merchant,  and 
a  com  merchant,  and  must  have  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  railway  traffic  to  assess  as  nearly  as 
possible  the  paying  rate.  In  fact,  he  is  constantly 
bargaining  with  the  public  for  a  price  at  which 
to  carry  their  goods. 

3359.  And,  therefore,  you  have  a  very  good 
reason  for  doubling  your  rate  to  those  places  to 
which  you  referred  ? — Yes ;  in  that  case  it  was 
essentially  a  question  of  public  convenience,  and 
not  a  question  of  profit. 

3360.  Can  you  tell  me  the  distance  travelled 
which  pays  your  company  best;  for  instance, 
whether  a  passenger  travelling  5,  10,  IS,  or  50 
miles  pays  best,  the  circumstances  being  all  the 
same  ? — I  rather  look  upon  it  as  a  question  of 
paying  load.  If  you  get  your  train  full  of  possen- 

fers,  the  longer  you  carry  them  the  more  pro- 
table  it  is ;  for  short  distances,  of  course  it  is 
only  a  question  of  degree.  If  yon  get  your  trun 
full  of  a  paying  load,  and  no  great  amount  of 
surplus  dead  weight,  a  full  train  load  is  always 
the  most  economical  thing  to  carry;  and  our 
great  object  in  fixing  the  fares  is  to  fill  our  trains. 
We  run  so  many  trains  in  competition  with  other 
companies,  and  with  tramways  and  with  omni- 
buses, that  unless  we  fill  the  trains  we  are  carry- 
ing an  enormous  dead  weight  at  half  the  profit 
that  otherwise  we  should  get. 

3361.  But  you  generally  have  for  short  dis- 
tances fuller  trains  than  you  have  for  long  dis- 
tances, have  you  not?— Yes,  and  there  is  this 
difficulty  in  tiie  working  of  the  short  distance 
traffic,  that  it  fluctuates  according  to  certain 
hours  of  the  day.  At  certain  hours  of  the  day 
the  tendency  of  the  traffic  is  all  in  one  direction, 
and  our  trains  in  the  opposite  direction  are  per- 
fectly empty,  and  you  work  nearly  30  or  40  per 
cent,  of  empty  mile^e  in  the  short  distance 
traffic,  for  the  purpose  of  accommodating  iJie 
public  at  the  busy  hours  of  the  da^. 

3362.  That  is  the  most  expensive  way  to  the 
railway  company.  Supposing  that  10  miles  are 
travelled,  and  that  the  train  runs  from  one  end 
to  the  other  of  the  10  noiles  without  stoppage,  is 
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Findlay.     that  more  expensive  than  if  the  train  stopped  at 
--—       three  or  four  stations?— Stoppages,  no doubt^  add 
*3^'y     to  the  expense,  and  they  add  to  the  wear  and  tear 
i"7"'      (^the  permanent  way. 

3363.  Consequently  the  present  system  of 
exemption,  which  compels  you  to  stop  at  every 
station,  makes  it  far  more  expensive  for  you  to 
work  your  line,  does  it  not  ? — It  does. 

33f)4.  And  consequently  you  are  obliged  to 
charge  a  higher  fare  to  the  public  to  pay  you,  are 
you  not? — That  must  be  taKen  with  reference  to 
all  the  other  circumstances;  we  charge  die 
highest  fare  that  we  can  get. 

3365.  And  therefore  it  would  be  an  advantage 
to  the  public  if  the  duty  were  kept  on  and  the 
exemption  also  kept  on,  that  some  allowance 
should  be  made  for  trains  that  do  not  stop  at 
every  station  ? — 'I  think  so ;  I  think  that  the 
Act,  which  contemplated  the  trains  stopping  at 
every  station,  with  our  experience  now  of  more 
than  30  years,  is  obsolete ;  it  is  not  necessary. 

3366.  Circumstances  have  completely  changed 
from  what  they  were  when  that  was  first  im- 
posed, have  thev  not  ? — Yes. 

3367.  Z  think  I  heard  you  speak  of  suburban 
trains ;  I  presume  that  you  have  a  good  many  of 
what  you  call  workmen  s  trains  ?— We  have  not 
so  many  as  some  of  the  other' companies  have;  T 
think  I  explained  that  we  have  trams  for  the  con- 
veyance of  colliers,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Manchester  we  have  two  or  three  trains,  I  think, 
running  at  5  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

3368.  How  far  out  do  the  workpeople  live 
from  Manchester? — Ecclea,  1  suppose,  ts  some 
seven  or  eiglit  miles  from  Manchester ;  they  live 
generally  within  a  radius  of  10  or  12  miles. 

3369.  Do  those  trains  stop  at  every  station 
going  into  Manchester,  or  do  you  run  them  ri^t 
through  ? — They  do  not  stop  at  every  station, 
and  in  the  case  of  the  colliers  that  we  take  up 
from  Rugely  to  Cannock  Chase,  they  do  not 
stop;  we  take  them  direct  up  to  the  colliery  or 
to  the  work  place. 

3370.  Are  there  any  stations  between  the  two 
ends  of  that  railway  ? — In  the  case  of  Eccles 
there  are  stations. 

3371.  Do  you  get  exemption  for  carrying  those 
miners  or  workpeople? — In  this  case  we  have 
not  returned  them  as  liable  to  duty.  The  sum  is 
venr  small ;  we  have  claimed  exemption  upon  it, 
and  it  has  been  allowed,  although  we  have  not 
stopped  at  all  stations. 

I  3372.  It  is  of  course  a  greater  advantage  to  the 

workpeople  to  be  carried  fast  from  the  one  end  to 
the  other  without  stopping,  than  to  go  in  a  train 
stopping  at  every  station,  oecause  time  is  as  valu- 
able to  them  as  it  is  to  a  first-class  passenger  ? — It 
is  their  whole  capital;  it  is  their  everything. 

3373.  Therefore  if  this  tax  is  to  be  kept  on,  it 
would  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  workmen,  and 
not  only  of  the  workmen  (for  I  believe  you  said 
very  properly  that  you  do  not  think  we  should 
look  to  one  class  more  than  another),  but  also  to 
the  advantage  of  the  public  generaUy,if  exemp- 
tions shoula  be  gnven  in  the  manner  proposed  by 
Mr.  Kickman  in  nis  evidence ;  that  is  to  say,  for 
every  passenger  carried  at  and  under  Id.  &  mile, 
whether  first  class,  second  daes,  or  third  class  ? 
— I  think  so. 

3374.  Do  you  find  great  inconvenience  in 
making  up  your  accounts  according  to  the  present 
system  ? — No ;  they  are  rather  complicated,  but 
•t  has  been  reduced  to  a  system,  and  although 
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there  is  considerable  expense  attendant  upon  it, 
one  probably  cannot  urge  that  as  a  substantial 

reason  a^in&t  it. 

3375.  l)o  you  think  that  it  would  be  a  relief 
in  point  of  convenience  to  the  railway  companies 
if,  instead  of  paying  the  duty  and  getting 
exemption  upon  every  yearns  traffic  separat^  by 
itself,  the^  took  the  avenge  of  three  or  four 
years,  as  for  instance  in  the  payment  of  the  in- 
come tax?— I  do  not  think  that  I  should  be 'in 
favour  of  such  a  proposal,  because  the  traffic  that 
is  liable  to  the  tax  nuotnates  a  good  deal. 

3376.  But  if  you  took  the  average  of  three 
years  it  would  be  far  easier  for  you  in  making  up 
your  accounts  than  if  you  did  it  for  every  year 
with  a  fluctuating  traffic,  would  it  not  ? — It  would 
be  rather  difficult  and  complicated,  I  think,  to 
carry  out  the  average  clause  on  passenger  duty ; 
and  besides  that  we  nave  to  prepare  our  accounts, 
and  we  should  require  to  hold  balances  undivided 
to  provide  for  any  possible  fluctuation.  I  think 
that  it  is  better  to  settle  it  annually  or  half- 
yearly.  When  we  have  once  become  liable  to 
pay  the  duty,  I  do  not  think  we  should  care  to 
re-open  the  account. 

Mr.  Arthur  Peel 

3377.  I  think  you  said  that  you  found  your- 
selves embarrassed  by  the  great  number  of  third- 
class  passengers  who  inundated  your  station  at 
Liverpool  ? — Yes,  between  Edge-hill  and  Lime- 
street  stations  we  did. 

3378.  And,  for  the  convenience  of  the  public, 
you  raised  the  fares  of  those  third-class  passen- 
gers from  \d.  to  2  ?— I  put  it  as  a  matter 
of  convenience  to  avoid  our  express  trains  being 
crowded  by  slrort  journey  passengers. 

3379-  Of  course  that  was  not  tor  the  benefit  of 
the  third  class  passengers  ? — Certainly  not. 

3380.  Do  you  think  that  if  tiie  present  system 
was  abolished  you  would  have  sufficient  self- 
interest  to  prompt  you  to  look  after  the  interests 
of  the  third-class  passengers  ?  —I  ^nk  so ;  when 
you  see  that  the  revenue  that  we  receive  from 
-die  third-class  passengers  is  rather  more  than 
one-half  of  our  whole  passenger  receipts,  X  can- 
not imagine  a  greater  inducement  for  us  to  look 
after  that  which  contributes  so  large  a  sum 
towards  our  revenue. 

3381.  Do  you  derive  your  greatest  profit  from 
the  third-class  passengers  ?  —  Our  greatest 
amount  of  receipts;  as  I  have  already  stated,  more 
than  50  per  cent,  of  our  .total  passenger  receipts 
are  derived  from  third-class  passengers. 

3382.  But  you  do  not  get  the  same  propor^ 
lionate  profit  from  third-class  passengers,  do  you  ? 
— I  do  not  quite  see  that.  If  we  get  a  third-claas 
carriage  properly  filled  with  ihird-class passengers, 
it  is  quite  as  profitable  as  carrying  a  first-class 
passenger  carriage  full  of  first-class  passengers. 

3383.  But  it  would  not  be  your  interest  to  stop 
at  every  station  with  third-class  passengers? — 
Nor  is  it  required  from  one  end  of  the  London 
and  North  Western  system  to  another.  If  it 
was  attempted,  I  think  that  the  ntter  folly  of  it 
would  be  so  apparent  that  the  public  would  be 
the  first  to  ask  to  have  it  removed.  It  is  a 
singular  thing  that,  although  we  have  tickets 
from  all  our  stations  to  all  ouiers  of  our  station^ 
yet  during  the  30  or  40  years  that  the  London 
and  North  Western  has  been  in  operation,  there 
are  stations  between  which  tickets  have  never 
been  issued  at  all. 

3384.  I  never 
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3384.  I  never  contemplated  the  possibility  of 
stopping  at  every  atittion  along  a  long  line ;  but 
referring  to  short  distances  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  great  cities,  would  it  be  your 
interest  to  carry  passengers  to  and  from  their 
destination,  stop])in^  at  every  station,  at  these 
low  fares  ? — I  think  so.  The  fact  is,  that  with 
regard  to  the  short  distance  traffic  between  Lon- 
don and  Watford,  and  Saint  Alban's  and  Rick- 
mansworth  and  all  that  district,  we  have  a  certain 
series  of  trains  running  in  and  out  of  Broad-street 
and  certain  other  trains  in  and  out  of  Euston ;  if 
we  alter  those  trains  five  minutes  so  as  to  cause 
any  little  inconvenience  to  the  majority  of  the 
passengers,  we  have  a  deputation  to  Euston  di- 
rectly, and  a  memorial  to  the  directors  compliun- 
ing  of  the  bod  management  of  l^e  railway,  and 
catling  for  an  alteration  to  suit  their  convenience; 
and  we  always  attend  to  those  complaints  as  far 
as  possilile. 

3385.  What  is  to  prevent  your  raising  these 
fares  of  the  third-class  passengers  100  per  cent., 
if  it  suits  your  convenience  ? — If  we  did  so  we 
should,  in  most  cases,  lose  the  traffic  entirely. 

3386.  It  appears  that  at  Liverpool  you  did  not 
hesitate  to  lose  it  ? — That  was  a  singular  case  of 
passengers  going  simply  for  a  mile,  and  where 
they  were  using  the  railway,  no  doubt  to  the 
inconvenience  ta  a  much  larger  number  of  pas- 
sengers. I  do  not  think  that  we  could  advance 
any  fare  without  materially  affectbg  the  position 
of  the  traffic. 

3387.  Then  do  you  regard  exemptions  as  a 
necessary  bonus  to  you  to  carry  third-class  pa&- 
sengers  ? — I  do  not  regard  exemptions  as  a  bonus 
at  all.  On  the  contrary,  I  ^ink  that  the  pna- 
ciple  of  exemption  is  bad  in  itself,  and  that  the 
law  ought  to  be  so  altered  as  to  meet  the  case 
without  seeking  exemptions. 

3388.  What  would  that  come  to  in  the  absence 
of  exemptions  ? — My  proposal  is  abolition,  and 
that  if  me  whole  duty  cannot  be  remitted  the 
duty  upon  all  fares  at  1  per  mile  and  under 
should  be  remitted  for  reasons,  I  think,  in  the 
public  interest,  and  I  think  also  that  the  duty 
should  be  remitted  on  fares  of  I  g.  and  under,  so 
as  to  put  us  upon  an  equality  of  competition  with 
omnibuses  and  tramways,  and  other  means  of 
locomotion  which  are  not  taxed. 

3389.  Would  you  compare  that  scheme  with 
the  proposal  of  3  per  cent,  all  round  upon  the 
gross  passenger  receipts  ? — I  went  into  that  with 
another  honourable  gentleman;  and  although  at 
the  moment  it  would  appear  from  the  calculation 
made  by  Mr.  Farrer  that  we  should  he  benefited, 
^et  on  the  whole  I  think  that  in  the  public 
interest  and  in  our  own  interest  it  would  be 
better  to  take  the  proposition  that  I  make ;  be- 
cause I  think  that  the  third-class  traffic  is  a 
lai^ely  increasing  quantity,  and  although  for  the 
moment  we  might  be  benefited,  yet  in  the  end  I 
do  not  think  we  should  be. 

3390.  On  what  principle  would  you  exempt 
all  fares  under  1  d.  per  mile ;  why  should  you 
adopt  that  particular  plan  of  exempting  all  fares 
under  1  d.  per  mile  ? — First  of  all  I  have  already 
stated  that  with  regard  to  third-class  fares  gener- 
ally we  added  the  duty,  but  in  all  oases  we  could 
not  add  it  Therefore  our  position  at  the  present 
moment  is  that  as  regards  some  of  the  fares  the 
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public  pay  a  large  proportion  of  the  duty  that 
we  pay  to  the  Government ;  and  that  with  regard 
to  the  other  fares,  the  company  lose  the  duty 
out  of  their  own  pockets,  where  they  are  not 
able  to  add  it,  in  consequence  of  competition  and 
for  otiier  reasons. 

Chairman. 

3391.  I  understand  that  ,  you  are  against  an 
exemptio)!  which  is  to  co-exist  with  the  obligation 
to  carry  passengers  at  a  certain  rate ;  but  that 
yon  are  in  favour  of  an  exemption  of  third'class 
passengers  carried  at  and  nnaer  Id,  per  mile  ? — 
That  is  so. 

3392.  You  are  not  generally  against  all  ex- 
emptions, but  only  against  the  exemption  where 
it  co-exists  with  the  obligation  to  carry  pas- 
sengers at  a  certain  rate  ?— That  is  so. 

Mr.  Leighton. 

3393.  Can  you  inform  the  Committee  how  far 
the  number  of  passengers  has  decreased  since  you 
issued  your  printed  bill  stating  that  you  intended 
to  increase  the  fares  in  consequence  of  the  inti- 
mation received  from  the  Board  of  Inland 
Revenue  that  they  would  no  longer  sanction  the 
remission  of  duty  on  tickets  at  Parliamentary 
fares  issued  b^  trains  that  did  not  call  at  all  inter- 
mediate stations  ? — I  think  that  I  could  not 
answer  that  question  without  ^ing  into  the 
traffic  between  the  particular  stations. 

3394.  Do  you  think  that  the  number  has  de- 
creased at  all  ? — I  should  think  not ;  our  gross 
traffic  has  increased.  But  in  answer  to  that  I 
would  say  that  in  consequence  of  the  action 
which  was  taken  by  the  Board  of  Inland  Bevenne, 
the  public  have  paid  the  duty  and  not  the  rail- 
way company  to  the  extent  of  55,000  /.  on  third 
class  traffic ;  and  if  the  duty  is  remitted  by  the 
action  of  this  Committee,  we  should  be  pre- 
pared at  once  to  cease  collecting  that  large  sum. 

3395.  Of  course  you  would  be  obliged  to  do 
so  where  it  is,  in  addition  to  your  maximum  fare? 
— We  have  the  Parliamentary  power  to  charge 
the  duty  in  addition  to  our  maximum  fare ;  we 
should  be  obliged  to  reduce  it  where  the  fares 
are  over  the  maximum. 

Mr.  Macdonald, 

3396.  Yon  stated  in  regard  to  Cannock  Chase 
that  you  carried  men  at  a  low  rate  from  Kugeley 
u^  to  Cannock  Chase ;  the  Cannock  Chase  dis- 
trict is  a  district  which  is  now  being  developed, 
is  it  not  ? — Yes,  and  very  largely  developed. 

3397.  But  there  are  no  nouses,  and  conse- 
quently if  you  did  not  carry  up  the  men,  you 
would  not  get  the  coal  down  ? — I  recollect  the 
time  when  there  were  no  houses;  but  I  was 
there  the  other  day  and  I  found  a  great  town 
growing  up,  and  they  are  building  mere  every 
day. 

3398.  I  am  quite  aware  of  that,  but  it  is  be- 
cause there  is  not  a  sufficient  number  of  men 
there  that  the  men  go  from  Rugeley,  is  it  not  ? 
—  There  is  not  sufficient  accommodation  for  the 
men,  but  there  will  be  by-and-bye. 

3399.  But  it  is  a  purely  abnormal  condition  of 
things  ther^  is  it  not  ? — The  same  thing  crops 
up  in  different  parts  of  the  country  from  time  to 
tune* 
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^  Chairman, 

Grierson.       3400.  YotT  are  the  General  Manager  of  the 

  Great  Western  Railway,  are  you  not? — I  am. 

93  May        3401.  Have  you  read  the  evidence  which  has 
1876,      been  given  before  this  Committee? — I  am  sorry 
to  say  that  I  hare  nut  been  able  to  read  the  evi- 
denGe5  nor  to  be  present  at  the  meetings  of  the 
Committee. 

3402.  Have  you  heard  any  of  the  evidence 
which  has  been  given  ? — None  whatever,  except 
the  latter  portion  of  Mr.  Findlay's. 

3403.  You  are  here,  I  presume,  to  advocato 
the  abolition  of  this  tax  ? — I  am. 

3404.  On  what  grounds? — The  first  ground 
upon  which  I  would  urge  its  abolition  is,  that  as 
a  matter  of  equity  and  justice  railway  travelling 
should  be  exempt  from  the  tax  in  the  same  way 
as  other  travelling  is,  in  the  belief  that  It  was  first 
imposed  as  a  tax  upon  passengers  travelling  by 
railway  in  the  same  way  as  a  tax  was  imposed 
upon  passengers  travelling  by  coach.  Therefore, 
for  the  first  reason,  but  for  several  others  also,  I 
should  urge  that,  as  a  matter  of  equity,  it  should 
be  withdrawn. 

3405.  I  daresay  that  you  have  made  rourself 
acquiunted  with  the  proceedings  whicn  have 
taken  place  with  regard  to  the  imposition  of  the 
tax  in  Parliament  and  bo  on,  and  with  the  legis- 
lation which  has  taken  place  ? — I  have. 

3406.  During  the  year  1875,  what  were  the 
total  receipts  from  passengers  on  your  line  ? — 
The  gross  receipts,  embracing  lines  which  are 
leased  and  worked  by  the  Great  Western  Com- 
pany as  well  as  the  Cjreat  AVestern  system,  were 
in  the  year  ending  December  1875,  or  rather 
January  1876,  6,807,076/. 

3407.  What  was  the  passenger  duty  which  you 
paid  that  year? — The  passenger  duty  which  we 
paid  that  year  was  about  110,000  /. 

3408.  How  much  of  that  was  due  to  third- 
class  traffic  ?— About  45,000  /. 

3409.  Have  you  any  power  under  your  Act  to 
impose  an  additional  fare  beyond  your  maximum  ? 
— On  the  original  Great  Western  line,  as  amal- 
gamated with  the  Birmingham  said  Oxford  and 
other  lines  in  1846 ;  we  have  that  power  upon  all 
those  sections  of  lines.  We  have  not  the  same 
power  upon  the  South  Wales,  the  West  Mid- 
land, the  Shrewsbury  and  Hereford,  and  all  the 
lines  west  of  Exeter. 

3410.  Have  you,  since  the  decision  of  this 
question  of  exemption,  availed  yourselves  of  that 
power  on  any  part  of  your  system? — We  have 
always  charged  it  upon  the  Great  Western  main 
line  from  the  time  when  the  tolls  were  reduced. 
By  the  Act,  to  which  I  have  referred,  the  tolls 
were  reduced,  and  power  was  given  to  add  the 
duty,  and  the  duty  was  added  to  all  first  and 
second  class  fares;  and  since  the  decision  was 
given  we  have  added  it,  in  many  cases,  to  the 
third-class  fares. 

3411.  Has  the  effect  been  practically  to  throw 
the  payment  the  du^  Ufmn  thepassengers? 
— CertaiiUy,  that  was  our  object.  We  were  in- 
duced to  give  a  greater  amount  of  third-class 
accommodation  in  consequence  of  the  exemptions 
made  by  the  Board  of  Trade  from  time  to  time, 
and  we  gave  that  increased  third-class  accommo- 
dation much  more  rapidly  than  we  should  have 
otherwise  done;  and  when  we  found  that  we 
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were  to  be  taxed  of  course  we  protected  ourselves 
as  far  as  possible. 

3412.  You  increased  your  third-class  ac- 
commodation under  the  impression  that  the  law, 
as  acted  upon  for  so  long,  was  the  law  ? — Yes, 
the  fact  being  that  from  year  to  year  there  was  a 
tendency  to  fpve  greater  third-class  accommo- 
dation. 

3413.  You  have  a  great  many  affiliated  lines, 
have  you  not  ? — A  very  large  number. 

3414.  Does  this  tax  press  with  very  great 
severity  upon  those  lines  r — It  does. 

3415.  WiU  you  give  the  Committee  an  in- 
stance ? — The  Cornwall  Railway  is  an  instance. 

3416.  I  believe  that  that  is  a  melancholy  in- 
stance of  financial  difficulty  ? — It  is  a  line  65 
miles  in  length,  which  ha«  never  paid  any 
dividend ;  and,  in  fact,  the  line  would  not  have 
been  completed  had  it  not  been  lor  the  assistance 
given  by  the  Great  Western,  the  Bristol  and 
Exeter,  and  the  South  Devon  Companies,  which 
two  latter  lines  are  now  part  of  the  Great 
Western  system. 

.  3417.  The  Cornwall  Railway  has  not  suc- 
ceed up  to  this  time  in  paying  any  dividend,  has 
it  ? — It  has  not.  First  of  all  the  line  would  not 
have  been  completed  by  the  ordinary  share- 
holders who  projected  the  line,  even  with  the 
assistance  of  the  three  railway  companies,  had 
not  further  assistance  been  given  by  the  Great 
Western  and  other  companies  in  enabling  them 
to  raise  preference  shares  to  complete  their  line, 
and  in  guaranteeing  those  preference  sbarei. 
The  result  of  that  has  been  that  in  the  10  years 
ending  December  1875,  the  loss  to  the  companies 
in  guaranteeing  that  additional  capital  for  the 
purpose  of  completing  the  line,  has  amounted  to 
more  than  114,000/. 

3418.  How  much  passenger  duty  have  they 
paid  ? — Notwithstanding  that  loss,  and  notwith- 
standint;  that  the  ordinary  shareholders  have 
received  no  dividend,  they  paid  a  duty  of  nearly 
16,000/.  in  10  years;  ana  the  companies  who 
stepped  in  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  them  to 
complete  the  line  lost  1 14,000/.  I  need  scarcely 
say  that  out  of  that  114,000/.  a  portion  would  be 
receipts  from  passenger  traffic  which  had  already 
paid  the  tax,  because  that  114,000/.  was  a  part 
of  the  net  receipts  of  our  lines. 

3419.  I  believe  that  you  have  adopted  some 
mode  of  marking  your  tickets,  have  you  not,  for 
the  Parliamentary  trains? — Yes;  having  added 
the  duty  to  certain  third-class  fares,  we  liavc  to 
issue  two  classes  of  tickets,  one  called  Parliamen- 
tary and  the  other  third-class  tickets,  so  as  to 
enable  us  to  make  the  returns  to  the  Board  of 
Trade ;  that  is  in  fact  to  enable  us  to  get  exemp- 
tion in  the  one  case,  and  to  pay  the  duty  in  the 
other. 

3420.  Have  you  had  any  difficulties  or  disputes 
at  all  with  the  Board  of  Trade,  in  regard, to  these 
matters? — No,  we  have  had  no  difficulties  with 
the  Board  of  Trade. 

3421.  They  have  been  obliged  to  make  what  I 
have  called  a  compromise  with  you,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  non-application  of  the  law,  have  they 
not  ? — Our  communications  were  not  with  the 
Board  of  Trade  upon  that  subject,  but  with  the 
Board  of  Inland  Bevenue.   The  recent  decision 
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is  to  the  effect  that  every  tnun  on  which  it  is 
sought  to  claim  <  exemption  must  stop  at  every 
station,  and  must  travel  from  end  to  end  of  ihe 
litie;  but  that  would  be  almost  an  impossibility 
on  the  Great  Western  Aulway  ;  or  at  all  events 
it  would  be  an  impossibility  to  be  of  any  use  to 
the  public ;  and  therefore  t-he  trains,  as  has  been 
no  doubt  explained  to  the  Committee,  are  divided 
into  sections. 

3422.  I  believe  that  you  object  to  this  tax 
beinj;  levied  upon  gross  receipts,  as  being  very 
unfair  ? — Yes ;  I  object  to  it  because  that  would 
really  be,  or  at  all  events  it  would  look,  like  an  in- 
tention on  the  part  of  Parliament  to  make  it  a 
permament  tax. 

3423.  I  ^d  not  mean  gross  receipts  from 
minerals  and  passengers  as  well ;  but  is  not  levy- 
ing it  now  upon  the  gross  receipts  a  peculiar 
hardship  upon  the  companies  and  upon  the  pas- 
sengers?— My  answer  would  be  very  much  the 
same,  whether  it  was  levied  upon  the  gross  re- 
ceipts of  the  company  altogetner,  or  upon  the 
^oss  receipts  from  passenger  traffic  alone,  except 
that  I  should  have  a  stronger  objection  to  it  if  it 
included  gross  receipts  lor  the  conveyance  of 
mineral  traffic.  In  my  opinion  that  would  look 
like  a  determination  upon  the  part  of  Parliament 
not  to  give  the  relief  which  we  think  we  are  en- 
titled to.  It  would  simply  be  another  mode  of 
collecting  the  tax,  and  we  are  asking  for  relief 
from  the  tax  altogether. 

3424.  I  presume  that  that  must  be  influenced 
by  flscal  considerations  ?— No  doubt.  At  one  of 
the  deputations,  on  which  I  attended,  before  the 
late  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  he  himself 
stated  that  he  looked  upon  the  tax  ns  a  very 
unwise  tax ;  but  he  said  it  was  not  his  fault  that 
the  tax  was  established ;  he  had  inherited  the 
tax,  and  he  said  that  if  the  deputation  would 
point  out  some  means  of  getting  the  same  amount 
of  revenue  he  would  be  very  glad  to  relieve  us 
of  that  tax;  but  Mr.  liowe  admitted,  in  the 
strongest  possible  language,  that  the  tax  ought 
to  be  abolished. 

3425.  That  was  when  he  proposed  3  per  cent, 
or  2  per  cent.  ? — It  was  at  the  meeting  that  we 
had  with  him  to  point  out  that  it  would  not  be  a 
relief  to  many  companies  to  alter  the  tax  in  the 
way  which  he  suggested ;  in  point  of  fact,  he  was 
not  aware  that  some  of  the  companies  had  the 
power  to  add  the  duty  to  their  fares. 

3426.  The  Great  Western  Company,  I  be- 
lieve, now  carry  third-class  passengers  by  all 
their  tnuns  ? — Hot  by  all  tnuns ;  by  certain  ex- 
press trains  we  do  not  carry  third-class  pas- 
sengers ;  but  the  extension  of  accommodation  to 
third-class  passengers  has  given  a  great  impetus 
to  people  travelling  by  third-class  trains,  and  I 
consider  that  it  is  quite  a  misapprehension  in  the 
minds  of  many  people,  as  stated  by  the  Chan- 
cdlor  of  the  Exchequer  and  others,  that  the 
great  increase  of  the  railway  receipts  is  from 
third-class  passengers.  That  is  an  entire  mis- 
take. The  great  increase  of  third-class  pas- 
aengers  has  Been  on  account  of  the  greatly  in- 
creased facilities  which  have  been  given  to  them. 
We  are  now  carrying  pftople  at  Id.  a.  mile  that 
we  used  to  carry  at  1^  d.  per  mile  ;  I  have  pre- 
pared a  statement  as  to  a  company  (without 
naming  the  company)  who  until  last  year  kept 
their  wird-class  trains  very  much  as  they  were 
10  years  ago;  I  find  that  the  per-centage  of 
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their  third-class  passengers  in  1855  was  21  per 
cent.,  and  in  1875  the  per-centage  was  25  per 
cent.,  the  increase  being  very  small.  Jn  1855^ 
tbeir  per-centage  of  receipts  was  18  per  cent., 
and  in  1875  it  was  29  pet  cent.  Now  taking  the 
Great  Western  for  Ihe  same  years,  the  per^ 
centage  of  third-class  passengers  carried  in  1855 
was  30  per  cent.,  and  m  1875  it  was  76  per  cent. 
The  per-centage  of  receipts  was,  in  1855,  29  per 
cent.,  and  in  1875  it  was  55  percent ;  those  are 
two  nulwavs  joining  one  anotiier;  we  continu- 
ally extended  our  third-class  accommodation, 
and  they,  until  last  year,  practically  did  not  ex- 
tend their  third-class  accommodation ;  now  they 
have  extended  their  third-clas!«  accommodation, 
and  the  result  is  that  the  second-class  passengers 
are  going  into  the  third-class  carriages ;  it  is,  in 
my  humble  judgment,  quite  a  mistake  to  sup- 
pose that  the  third  class  is  a  mine  of  wealth  to 
oe  had  simply  by  reducing  the  fares  and  by  in- 
creasing the  accommodation  ;  to  a  very  large  ex- 
tent they  are  taken  out  of  the  first  and  second 
classes. 

3427.  That  is  to  say,  that  the  conveniences 
given  by  the  third-class  trains  now  are  sufficient 
to  induce  the  people  to  give  up  the  advantage  of 
the  second  class  ? — Yes,  one  of  those  being  the 
conveyance  of  passengers  for  long  distances 
without  stopping  at  ever^  station. 

3428.  What  do  yon  think  about  the  temporary 
suggestion  (I  will  put  it  in  that  way),  that  all 
fares  at  and  under  Id.  per  mile  should  be  exempt 
without  any  obligation,  but  tliat  you  should  be 
free  to  do  as  you  please  ;  how  do  you  think  that 
would  affect  the  railways  in  the  first  instance, 
the  public  in  the  second,  and  the  revenue  in  the 
third? — As  an  instalment  of  what  we  think  fair 
and  just  to  the  companies,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
it  would  be  a  step  in  the  right  direction  until  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequr  could  relieve  the 
companies  entirely  from  the  tax ;  with  regard  to 
the  effect  upon  the  railways,  so  far  as  the  Great 
Western  are  concerned,  we  should  reap  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  benefit;  I  cannot  exactly  tell  you 
to  what  extent,  at  the  present  moment,  because 
we  charge  on  some  portions  of  the  system  some- 
thing more  than  1  d.  per  mile ;  and  therefore, 
unless  we  reduced  those  tlurd-class  fares  to  1  d, 
per  mile,  we  should  still  have  to  pay  duty  upon 
that  portion  of  the  traffic;  but  of  the  45,000/., 
the  passengers  would  get  at  least,  I  think, 
21,000/.  at  once.  We  should  get  no  benefit  out 
of  that,  of  course ;  they  would  get  the  profit 
immediately;  we  might  get  some  profit  out  of 
the  others,  but  about  that  I  am  not  quite  certain. 
But  to  the  extent  that  any  tax  is  a  disadvantage 
to  railways  as  well  as  to  anything  else,  we  should 
get  that  general  advantage.  With  regard  to  the 
working  of  our  truns,  there  is  no  doubt  that  we 
should  not  be  tied  as  we  are  at  the  present  mo- 
ment ;  or  I  need  scarcely  say  that  we  do  iake 
into  consideration  in  timing  our  trains  the  denra- 
bility  of  putting  in  stops  wherever  we  can  to  get 
exemption  from  duty.  To  the  extent  that  we 
should  not  be  tied  to  do  that,  the  third-class 
passengers  would  get  the  advantage  of  having 
greater  fiuuUty  in  travelling  over  thiat  section  of 
tiie  line. 

3429.  They  would  travel  quicker? — They 
would  travel  quicker.  Take  the  case,  for  in- 
stance, of  a  third-class  train  running  from  Bristol 
to  Beading  at  the  present  time  and  stopping ;  we 
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should,  very  likely,  take  out  Bome  of  the  stops, 
aud  ran  the  passeiieers  up  quickly  to  London, 
which  is  very  desirable,  aud  they  would  get  the 
advantage;  and  we,  of  course,  being  exempt 
from  duty,  should  not  be  tied,  or  tie  ourselves, 
as  at  the  present  moment,  in  timing  oar  trains  to 
avoid  the  duty. 

3430.  Have  you  seen  any  calculation  at  all  as 
to  the  effect  which  this  proposal,  if  carried  out, 
would  have  upon  the  revenue? — lam  sorry  to 
say  that  I  have  not;  I  have  been  too  busy,  and 
I  have  not  been  able  to  see  the  evidence. 

3431.  I  think,  within  a  few  thousand  pounds, 
the  calculations  that  the  exemption  which  you 
propose  would  bring  the  figures  up  to  very  much 
what  the  receipts  were  oefore  the  law  was 
altered;  but  you  have  not  gone  into  that? — I 
have  not  gone  into  that  recentiy;  I  have  no 
doubt  that  1  did  some  time  ago,  but  I  have  been 
thinking  of  other  matters  lately,  and  I  have  for- 
gotten we  figures. 

Mr.  Arthur  Peel. 

3432.  Did  I  correctly  imderstand  you  to  say 
that,  before  the  recent  decision,  you  imposed  tiie 
duty  upon  the  first  and  second  claM  passengers  ? 
— On  the  main  line  of  the  Great  Western ;  that 
is  to  Bay,  to  make  it  perfectly  clear,  upon  that 
portion  of  the  line  where  we  are  only  empowered 
to  charge  2d.  first  class,  and  X^d,  ■econd. 

3433.  And,  since  that  decision,  you  have  im- 
posed the  iu  upon  third-class  passengers? — 
Yes,  by  certfun  trains  on  that  section  of  the  liiK. 
We  have  also  raised  the  third-class  fares  on  cer- 
tain other  sections  of  the  line  where  we  had  the 
power  to  do  so. 

3434.  Would  the  largest  part  of  the  tax  be 
derived  from  the  third-class  passengers  at  the 
present  moment  ? — Ko.  I  think  I  stated  tiiat, 
out  of  110,000/.,  65,000/.  is  paid  on  first  and 
second  dass  passengers,  and  4d,000  /.  on  third- 
class  passengers. 

3435.  But  the  third-class  passengers  pay  the 
lai^er  proportion,  as  compared  with  either  c£  the 
other  classes,  the  one  class  having  paid  45,000  /., 
and  the  other  two  classes  together  having  paid 
65,000/.  ?— That  would  be  so. 

3436.  If  the  tax  was  Remitted,  you  say  that  a 
portion  of  the  profit  would  go  to  the  public? — 
Xes ;  I  think  you  may  take  it  that  tiie  third- 
class  passengers  would  benefit  to  the  extent  of 
about  21,000/. 

3437.  Would  it  1^  to  the  travelling  public 
generally,  irrespective  of  class  ? — No,  it  would 
go  to  the  third-class  passengers  at  once.  That 
21,000/.  is  the  addition  to  the  1    a  mile  fare. 

3438.  That  would  benefit,  not  the  poorer  daas 
of  passengers,  but  rather  the  richer  class,  who 
would  take  advantage  of  the  third-class  carw 
riages? — It  would  benefit  them  both  to  the 
extent  that  the  two  classes  travel.  I  may  state, 
hxmevet,  that  the  extension  of  third-olasa  aocom- 
modation  has  given  a  very  gnat  impetus  to  pas- 
sengers traveUinj^  short  distances.  WheUier 
they  are  poor  or  nch,  the  number  of  third-class 
pawengers,  for  short  distances,  has  undoubtedly 
increased  in  a  very  rapid  ratio. 

3439.  But  you  do  not  look  with  any  special 
finvour  upon  the  working  men  passengers?—! 
hope  that  we  look  with  great  respect  upon  the 
working  man ;  certunly  to  the  extent  that  he  is 
a  on8t<»ner  like  any  other  passenger,  we  place 
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importance  upon  giving  him  every  reasonable 
facility.  But,  perhaps,  you  are  rderring  to  a 
remark  which  I  made,  that  the  giving  of  in- 
creased third-class  facilities  had  induced  pass^- 
^rs  who  could  afford  to  pay  a  higher  fare  to  go 
mto  third-class  carriages;  but  I  think  that  thej 
are  scarcely  working  men. 

3440.  Have  you  to  deal  with  carrying  work- 
ing men  from  large  towns  to  the  suburbs,  for  the 

Surpose  ot  going  to  and  from  tiieir  work  ? — ^We 
0  not  run  any  workmen's  trains  over  the  Great 
Western  main  line.  Workmen's  trains  hxn 
been  run  over  one  of  the  lines  in  which  we  an 
interested,  that  is  to  Hammersmith ;  but  we 
allow  the  Metropolitan  Company  to  deal  witii 
those  trains,  and  I  understami  that  Mr.  Fenton 
has  been  before  you,  and,  no  doubt,  he  gave  yoo 
all  tiie  evidence  on  that  subject.  That  is  the 
only  place  where  it  applies  to  any  extent. 

Mr.  Leighton. 

3441.  Do  you  think  that  the  taking  off  of  the 
tax  will  increase  the  traffic ;  that  is  to  say,  that 
the  tax  as  it  is  at  present,  with  its  system  of 
exemptions  and  obligations,  prevents  the  traffic 
from  continually  increasing?— I  should  not  like 
to  put  it  so  high  as  to  say  that  it  actually  pre- 
vents the  traffic  from  increasing.  To  the  extent 
that  it  is  a  tax  upon  that  traffic,  tiiere  is  no 
doubt  that  it  does  deter  traffic ;  but  I  certainly 
should  not  like  to  say  that  it  actually  prevenfei  « 
passenger  from  travelling  at  all. 

3442.  When  you  talk  of  a  tax  upon  locomotioa 
as  being  objectionable,  are  there  any  other  objec- 
tions underlying  it  but  that  it  checks  the  deve- 
lopment of  traffic? — I  presume  the  htmouraUe 
Member  is  spedui^  of^it  now  generally,  im- 
spective  of  clase. 

3443.  We  hear  that  the  objection  to  the  tax  is 
that  it  is  a  tax  upon  locomotion ;  I  ask,  first  of 
all,  whether  it  has  checked  the  development  aa 
yet,  uid  you  say  that  you  do  not  think  it  has  ?— 
I  should  not  like  to  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  it 
absolutely  stops  traffic. 

3444.  Is  there  any  other  objection  to  a  tax 
upon  locomotion,  except  that  it  checks  the  deve- 
lopment of  traffic  ? — To  the  extent  that  the  tax 
takes  from  the  railway  company  a  certain  portioa 
of  its  net  receipts,  tiiere  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  inju- 
rious to  the  public  in  this  way :  that  although,  in 
the  construction  of  railways  at  first,  persons  pro- 
moting, say  the  Stockton  and  Darlington  or  the 
Liverpool  and  Manchester,  looked  to  increased 
convenience  lor  carrying  their  cotton  or  their 
coal,  and  that  was  their  great  object ;  tiiere  are 
others  who  put  their  money  into  a  railway  with 
the  object  of  getting  a  dividend.  If  the  pubUe 
did  not  get  reasoniwle  dividends  from  the  oon-, 
struction  of  railways,  the  construction  of  railways 
must  be  checked,  and  it  most  be  to  the  diasid- 
vantage  of  the  public. 

3445.  But  that  is  rather  theoretical,  and  I  am 
asking  ^rfiether  you  think  that  it  has  aetoallr 
prevented  people  from  investing  moneyin  rail- 
ways?— Take  the  case  of  the  Great  Western. 
For  some  years  the  Government  du^,  in  ^Dpc^w 
tion  to  the  dividend  paid  to  the  (Ordinary  share- 
holders, ranged  from  about  13-to  29  per  cent,  of 
the  dividend,  and  that  rarely  is  rather  a  seriooa 
mister,  because  of  the  two  classes  of  persons  who 
promote  a  railway,  one  class  promoting  it  for  th* 
purpose  of  getting  conviNueuee  and  acconuaod»- 
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tion  in  traTelling,  and  the  other  being  simply  an 
iiiTestor,  it  mij^t  be  a  great  matter  for  the  fonner 
if  he  eould  not  get  the  latter  to  put  hia  monej 
into  it. 

3446.  You  draw  that  inference  from  tiiese 
facts,  but  do  yon  think  that,  practically,  the  dere- 
lopment  of  railways  has  been  checked  ? — To  the 
extent  that  this  must  be  a  tax  upon  railways ; 
when  railways  have  not  paid  a  reaacmable  dindend 
tliat  must  be  bo. 

3447.  That  is  why  I  c^lit  tite<Hretical;  do  you 
think  that  it  has  been  so  ?— I  never  heard  of  any 
one  saying  that  they  would  not  construct  a  rail- 
way, or  be  parties  to  the  constroction  of  a  rail- 
way, or  put  their  money  into  a  railway,  simplj 
on  account  of  the  Government  duty,  if  that  la 
what  you  mean ;  I  never  heard  any  one  put  it  so 
broadly  as  that. 

3448.  The  incidence  of  the  tax  is  so  slight, 
that  although  it  is  appreciable  to  the  railway 
companies,  it  is  not  appreciable  to  liie  public  ? — 
That  is  an  inference  wnioh  you  draw  from  it ;  I 
should  my,  on  the  other  side,  that  if  the  ehare- 
holdsrs  of  a  nulway  company  could  have  had  from 
15  to  29  per  cent,  added  to  their  dividend,  they 
would  have  been  very  much  better  satisfied  to 
have  promoted  other  works  for  the  benefit  of  the 
public ;  and  I  think  ^at  that  is  a  fair  inference 
to  draw  on  the  other  side. 

3449.  Lord  Hougbton  told  us  that  the  develop- 
ment of  railways  has  been  too  rapid;  do  you 
agree  with  that  view  ? — In  certain  districts  no 
doubt  it  has  besn  too  rapid.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  if  the  railways  of  Great  Britain  had  to  be 
oonatructed  over  agun,  with  the  experience 
which  we  have  now  had,  a  good  deal  of  ^e 
capital  would  have  been  aaved,  and  a  great  many 
of  the  lines  which  have  been  made  would  not 
have  been  made  at  the  present  moment ;  but  that 
applied  more  particolarly  to  certain  lines  in 
certain  dietricts. 

3450.  I  do  not  quite  undeiBtand  about  tiua 
Cornish  line ;  why  did  the  Great  Western  Com- 
pany take  this  Cornish  railway  which  did  not 
pay  ? — The  Great  Western  ori^ally  ran  frota 
London  to  Bristol,  and  the  Bristol  and  Exeter 
ran  from  Bristol  to  Exeter.  Those  two  com- 
ptniM  promoted  the  South  Devon  Bailway  which 
nan  to  Plymouth.  The  three  companies  were 
interested  in  seeing  another  railway  extended  to 
Falmouth,  and  they  subscribed  to  make  the  rail- 
way; but  the  capital  would  not  complete  the 
fine,  and  if  they  had  left  it  there  the  Ime  would 
not  have  been  completed  and  opened. 

3451.  But  I  do  not  see  its  effect  upon  the 
question  before  us  ? — I  will  endeavour  to  explain 
it.  If  you  will  assume  that  the  whole  of  the 
original  capital  was  spent  and  ^e  line  incomplete, 
^e  question  was  whether  all  &e  money  waa  to  be 
lost,  or  whether  the  line  was  to  be  opened. 
KallieT  than  idlow  the  line  to  remain  inctxnplete, 
the  three  companies  agreed  to  guarantee  the 
additional  capital  whien  was  neceseary  to  oom^ 
plete  it ;  but  they  have  never  been  recouped  the 
interest  of  the  money  so  advanced,  and  they  have 
had  to  pay  16,000/.  Government  duty. 

3452.  Notwithetanding  the  badn^  of  tho 
^cnlation,  they  were  wiUing  to  accept  the  risk  ? 
— K  yon  look  upon  the  construction  of  a  rail- 
way simply  as  a  speculation,  that  must  be  ao ; 
but  1  venture  lo  look  upon  it  that  the  construo- 
of  a  railway  where  it  ia  reqaired,  is  not  primarily 
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an  investment,  bat  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
public. 

Mr.  Knatc/ibuU-JIugaten. 

3453.  K  taxation  tends  to  check  the  invest- 
ment of  the  public  in  any  particalar  undertaking, 
it  necessarily  tends  to  check  the  development  of 
such  an  undertaking,  does  it  not? — Most  undoubt- 
edly ;  and  it  is  pertectly  unnecessary  to  say  that 
the  construction  of  railways  throughout  ifce 
country,  but  particalarly  in  certain  districts,  has 
given  an  enormous  impetus  to  the  extension  of 
business. 

3454.  So  that  if  the  holders  of  railwiiy  shares, 
finding  that  they  have  diminished  dividends  on 
account  of  the  existence  of  this  tax,  are  lees 
ready  to  invut  money  in  similar  tmdertakings  in 
future,  there  is  at  once  a  direct  check  upon  the 
development  of  railways  in  consequence  of  the 
tax,  is  there  not  ? — No  doubt  to  that  extent  there 
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3-155.  And  althou^  this  tax  alone  might 
not  injure  the  construction  of  any  particuar 
nulway,  yet  taking  it  in  conjunction  wit^i  all  the 
otlier  expenses  contingent  upon  such  construc- 
tion, it  is  a  certain  check  upon  development, 
which  would  be  removed  if  this  tax  wei^ 
abolished  ?  —It  would  be  so ;  in  fact  I  venture 
to  say  that  tlie  public  have  a  very  direct  and  a 
very  deep  interest  in  railway  companies  paying  a 
dividend,  and  paying  a  good  dividend.  I  think 
I  may  say  that  nulway  property  is  very  different 
from  any  other  properly  that  I  am  aware  of. 
Even  when  railway  companies  do  not  pay  a  very 
good  dividend,  the  pressure  of  the  public  upon 
railway  cfunpanies  ia  very  great  indeed  to  give 
there  additional  iacilities.  Take  the  case  of  a 
district  where  they  want  a  station ;  they  first  fflf 
■  ^1  say  that  they  are  perfectly  satisfied  with  a 
platform ;  nexttney  sar  that  they  want  a  wooden 
Dox;  and  very  soon  they  want  a  first-class  sta- 
tion with  every  convenience.  That  is  an  iUos- 
tration  of  the  whole.  But  in  the  case  of  a  rul- 
way  company  wbich  pays  a  good  dividend  the 
pressure  is  continuous  always  to  give  something 
which  really  roust  be  a  great  advantage  to  the 
public,  whether  it  is  in  the  ^ape  <^  increased  train 
service,  or  in  the  shape  of  increased  station  aocfun- 
modation,  or  whatever  it  is;  so  that  when  the 

Eublic  pay  money  to  a  radlway  company,  it  is  not 
ke  going  to  a  shop  and  taking  an  article  out, 
and  having  done  with  it ;  but  the  public  have  a 
direct  interest  in  what  .becomes  of  that  money 
afterwards,  or  a  certain  portion  of  it,  apart  fr<Mn 
the  investors. 

3456.  As  the  company  becomes  more  pros- 
perous, so  its  direct  tendency  is  to  offer  greater 
facilities  to  the  public,  because  it  is  to  its  own  in- 
1»rest  to  do  so  ? — That  is  entirely  so,  and  I  may 
say  further,  that  when  a  nulway  company  is  in  a 
flourishing  condition,  it  is  more  hel|deB8  to  rensfc 
the  pressure  which  is  brou^t  agunst  it  from  the 
pubUc  for  additional  Ikoilities  and  accommoda- 
tion. In  the  case  of  many  of  the  lines  which  liie 
Great  Western  Company  have  taken  over,  al- 
though for  many  yean  they  were  not  in  a  flouri^ 
ing  condition,  they  were  supposed  to  have  a 
somewhat  deeper  pocket  iban  the  poorer  eon^ 
panics,  and  the  mwnent  they  took  those  lines 
over  (and  I  could  enumerate  many  instances), 
tiiere  were  iaweaeed  demands  for  increased  ao- 
oonunodi^ti«Hi  and  improved  trun  service  whii^ 
r  F  2  they 
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OrimrtOH,    they  never  tJiought  of  pressing  the  local  com- 
'  J,,  ■ '     paniea  for,  or  as  to  which  the  local  companies 
1876.      siniply  gave ,  them  a  negative.    So  that  I  say, 
with  a  very  strong  belief  in  its  truth,  that  the 
public  have  a  very  strong  interest  in  seeing  rail- 
way companies  fairly  prosperous. 

3457.  W  e  may  squabble  in  diis  room  over  what 
is  and  what  is  not  a  tax  upon  locomotion,  but 
were  there  not  a  few  years  ago  certain  parties 
who  provided  a  certain  article  which  I  wiU  call 
locomotion  for  the  pxiblic,  who  were  subject  to 
taxation,  and  from  whose  shoulders  the  burden 
of  taxation  has  been  thrown,  while  it  has  been 
continum  and  increased  in  the  case  of  nulway 
companies? — That  is  so;  and  it  has  been  sug- 
gested in  this  room  that  because  railway  com- 
panies have  a  monopoly  we  ou^ht  not  to  be 
relieved.  I  do  not  put  it  very  high  that  we  are 
not  a  monopoly,  because  the  Great  Western 
Company  does  not  suffer  to  the  extent  that  many 
otnnpanies  do  by  the  competition  of  omnibuses, 
or  tramways,  or  coaches ;  in  fact,  I  may  say  that 
we  do  not  suffer  to  a  very  large  extent ;  still  we 
do  suffer  in  Staffordshire  at  present  and  at 
Bristol.  We  carry  passengers  from  Bristol  into 
South  Wales  in  lai^  numbers.  When  the 
Bristol  and  South  Wales  line  was  opened, 
we  carried  them  by  ferry,  and  we  are  now 
constructing  a  tunnel.  At  the  present  mo- 
ment we  have  to  carry,  and  when  the  tunnel  is 
open  we  shall  have  to  carry  in  competition  with 
steamers  to  Newport,  and  as  they  are  not  taxed, 
we  are  compelled  to  charge  reduced  fares.  But 
setting  all  that  aside,  and  setting  the  coaches 
and  tramways  aside,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
monopoly  on  the  part  of  a  railway  company  it- 
self, for  Parliament  is  very  ready,  indeed,  as  we 
know  from  our  experience,  to  allow  competing 
lines  to  be  c(mstructed  between  any  two  places  • 
when  the  parties  will  come  before  them  and  say 
they  have  got  the  money.  So  that  the  public 
might  come  before  Parliament  next  year,  and 
get  power  to  make  a  railway  themselves  as 
against  any  of  the  existing  companies ;  and, 
therefore,  I  can  scarcely  see  how  we  can  be 
called  a  monopoly.  I  cannot  see  the  equity  of 
it ;  that  because  a  number  of  persons  have  com- 
bined together  to  do  what  no  individual  could 
do,  that  is  to  say,  to  make  a  railway,  say  from 
London  to  Bristol,  they  are  not  to  have  the  same 
justice  meted  out  to  them  as  a  coach  proprietor, 
or  a  cab  driver,  would  have.  1  cannot  miagine 
why  because  a  man  puts,  his  money  into  shares 
for  the  construction  of  a  railway,  he  is  to  be 
treated  in  a  different  manner  from  coach  and  cab 
jHToprietors. 

■  3458.  Taking  it  that  omnibus  companies  and 
other  providers  of  locomotion  have  received 
the  benefits  of  a  remission  of  taxation,  you  can- 
not see  that  nulway  companies  are  such  sinners 
against  the  public  interest  and  the  public  mo- 
rality, that  they  should  be  excluded  from  any 
participation  in  a  similar  benefit?— No;  I  as- 
snme  that  Parliament  have  c(nue  to  the  con- 
clusion that  it  is  unwise  to  tax  locomotion; 
therefore,  I  cannot  imagine  why,  because  rail- 
way companies  have  given  an  improved  means 
of  locomotion,  they  should  be  taxed  a&  com- 
pared with  others  who  have  given  inferior 
means. 

3459.  As  to  the  monopoly  which  is  said  to  be 
etijoycd  by  railways,  is  not  tiie  fairer  way  to  put 
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it  thus :  that  Parliament  tempted  private  enter- 
prise and  private  capital  by  certain  facilities, 
without  the  giving  of  which  the  enterprise  and 
the  capital  would  not  have  been  forthcoming  to 
supply  a  great  public  want  ? — Certainly ;  the 
construction  of  railways  was  granted  in  the 
public  interest,  and  not  for  the  interest  of  the 
persons  who  pnt  their  money  into  it. 

3460.  Were  not  a  great  many  of  the  facilities 
and  privileges  given,  not  as  against  the  public, 
but  in  favour  of  the  public,  in  order  that  the  com- 
panies might  not  be  at  a  great  disadvanti^  in 
dealing  with  the  owners  of  the  soil  ? — Necessarily 
so.  I  understand  that  it  has  also  been  stated 
here  that  because  many  of  the  lines  now  existing 
were  constructed  at  the  time  that  they  were  liable 
to  the  tax,  therefore  we  ought  not  to  ask  Parlia^ 
ment  for,  or  that  Parliament  ought  not  to  grant, 
a  remission  of  that  tax.  I  cannot  imagine  why 
we  should  be  shut  out  from  asking  for  a  remis- 
sion of  taxation,  especially  considering  that 
coaches  and  cabs  have  been  relieved  from  it,  any 
more  than  if  in  the  days  of  the  window  duty  a 
man  who  had  built  a  mansion,  or  a  number  of 
them,  had  come  as  a  deputation  to  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  and  said  that  the  window  duty 
was  a  very  unwise  tax ;  and  he  had  replied,  "  We 
admit  that,  but  you  built  your  house  whilst  the 
tax  was  on,  and  therefore  you  have  no  right  of 
remission." 

3461.  Is  it  not,  as  a  matter  of  tact,  the  interest 
of  the  railmiy  companies  to  pull  well  witit  the 
public,  and  not  to  oppress  them,  as  appears  to  be 
the  idea  of  some  of  the  witnesses?— Whenever 
the  persons  who  hold  that  impression,  if  there  are 
any  that  hold  it  seriously,  come  forward  and  have 
to  give  their  evidence,  and  state  their  reasons  for 
it,  I  do  not  tiiink  that  they  are  able  to  prove  it. 
I  4o  not  mean  to  say  there  may  not  be  cases  of 
hardship,  and  cases  in  which  the  railway  com- 
panies may  have  used  their  powers  harshly ;  but 
from  ray  experience,  which  is  not  inconsiderable, 
I  have  found  that  the  railway  companies  and  the 
pnblic  pull  together  very  heartily  indeed;  and 
railway  companies  feel,  and  those  whose  interests 
are  closely  allied  witii  tiie  railways  feel,  that  their 
interests  are  identical  with  tliose  of  the  public. 

3462.  Then  you  are  in  favour  of  the  abolition 
of  this  tax,  if  possible,  because  in  your  opinion  it 
tends  to  check  the  development  of  a  great  in- 
dustry, because  other  taxes  upon  locomotion  have 
been  removed,  and  you  see  no  reason  why  rail- 
way companies  should  not  also  receive  the  benefit 
of  remission,  and  because  you  think  that  it  is  an 
awkward  and  disagreeable  interference  with  the 
management  of  the  butineas  of  the  companies  ? — 
I  do  not  put  the  last  one  very  high,  but  as  a 
matter  of  equity  we  ask  for  it  to  oe  repealed ; 
also,  because  it  will  be  a  certain  monetary  advan- 
tage to  the  companies ;  and  it  will  also  be  so  to 
our  passengers ;  and  I  believe  that  it  will  tend, 
in  more  ways  than  one,  to  the  advantage  of  the 
pobtic. 

Mr.  Bruce. 

3463.  You  were  mentioning  the  case  of  the 
Cornwall  Railway ;  vou  contributed  to  it,  I  pre- 
sume, with  a  view  of  opening  up  the  county  <^ 
Cornwall  ? — ^That  was  the  oidy  object  we  Imd  in 
view. 

3464.  And  with  the  idea  that  some  traffic 
might  cwne  from  it  upon  your  line  ? — ^That  was 
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the  object.  If  the  other  parties  would  have 
found  the  capital,  as  a  matter  of  course  the  Great 
Western  Company  would  have  been  very  glad 
not  to  have  had  to  subscribe. 

3465.  If  you  had  not  come  forward,  that  line 
would  not  have  been  finished,  would  it? — It 
would  not. 

3466.  And,  unless  you  had  been  in  a  tolerably 
eatisfactory  or  progressive  posiUon^  you  would 
not  have  been  able  to  find  the  money  for  it? — 
We  should  not. 

3467.  As  to  competition,  I  presume  that  yon 
liave,  on  the  Cornwall  nulwar,  a  very  consider- 
able sea  competition  ? — Yes,  there  is  a  sea  compe- 
tition for  passengers  travelling;  for  instance, 
steamers  run  to  Plymouth  ana  to  London,  and 
8o  on ;  I  do  not  want  to  put  that  too  high,  but 
there  is  tlie  competition,  and  it  is  an  untaxed 
competition. 

3468.  Does  it  afiect  your  fares  at  all? — In 
certain  cases  it  does,  but  not  generally. 

3469.  Parliament  has  not  generally  shown  re- 
luctance in  sanctioning  lines  in  competition  with 
existing  lines,  has  it?— No,  on  the  contrary;  I 
think  that,  as  an  honourable  Member's  questions 
tended  to  show,  in  certain  cases  lines  have  been 
made  unnecessarily,  and  I  could  point  to  cases 
in  which  lines  have  been  made  which  are  not 
paying  even  their  working  expenses. 

3470.  I  suppose,  talking  simply  in  the  Great 
Western  interest,  there  are  some  lines  which  yon 
would  have  thought  unnecessary  ? — Yes,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  that  our  neighbours  would  have 
the  same  opinion  with  regard  to  other  lines. 

3471.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  railways  can  be 
constructed  nowadaysatconuderablv  less  cost  than 
the  original  lines  ? — Compared  with  some  of  the 
originiJ  lines  undoubtedly  that  is  so ;  but  com- 
pared with  lines  made  a  few  years  ago,  I  am  not 
prepared  to  say  that,  becanse  prices  have  risen 
very  considerably.  _ 

3472.  Witii  regard  to  tlie  value  of  the  third 
class  traffic,  figures  have  been  produced  before 
us  to  prove  that  that  it  is  now  the  most  important 
and  remunerative  traffic  that  railways  have :  you 
think  that  that  is  mainly  owing  to  the  conces- 
nons  which  you  have  made  to  the  third-class 
travellers? — 1  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  about 
it.  We  have  made  very  careful  calcnUtions, 
which  were  referred  to  by  a  previous  witness, 
making  comparisons  over  a  period  of  vears,  and 
they  clearly  show  that  the  additional  facilities 
have  drawn  the  passengers  from  the  paying  of 
the  hi^er  fares  into  a  lower  class  of  carriage ; 
but,  as  I  have  already  stated,  I  am  rather  strongly 
in  favour  of  giving  iacilitiea  in  the  neighbonihood 
of  large  towns,  particularly  for  third-class  paa- 
sengers  to  travel  short  distances,  and  also  for 
people  to  attend  markets  on  Saturdays,  such  as 
the  wives  of  labourers  and  others  who  cannot 
leave  their  work  themselTes,  to  enable  tiiem  to 
bring  their  produce  into  market,  and  to  purchase 
what  they  want,  and  to  go  back  again ;  I  believe 
that  that  is  advantageous  to  the  companies  as 
well  as  to  the  public. 

3473.  Whatever  the  third-class  traffic  may  be 
in  the  aggregate,  I  suppose  that  individually  the 
third-class  passenger  does  not  pay  yon  as  well  as 
the  other  classes  ? — Taking  the  case  of  a  pas- 
senger payino:  us  lid^  deducting  the  working 
expenses  from  him,  although  we  may  carry  him 
cheaper  per  cent  tiian  we  carry  sman  for  1  d,  per 
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mile  (becanse  a  second-class  passenger  and  a 
third-class  passenger  occupy  the  same  room),  you 
can  see  that  we  do  not  get  so  much  profit  out  of 
the  third-class  passenger  as  out  of  the  second- 
class  passenger. 

3474.  So  that  you  think  that  this  great  increase 
of  third-class  traffic  has  not  been  that  unmitigated 
advantage  which  some  gentlemen  seem  to  tiiink 
that  it  has  ? — I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
if  the  Great  Western  Com|»ny  were  considerably 
to  limit  the  third-class  accommodation  it  would 
increase  our  receipts. 

Mr.  Samuda. 

3475.  Do  you  mean  your  net  receipts  ? — Our 
gross  and  our  net  receipts. 

Mr.  Bruce. 

3476.  Still,  as  the  traffic  is  in  existence,  you 
would  find  great  difficulty  in  limiting  it  at  alt  ? — 
It  is  like  many  other  things  that  have  been  done ; 
when  done  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  undo ; 
and  of  course  having  been  done  there  is  a  very 
strong  desire  to  see  what  the  end  of  it  will  be, 
even  on  the  part  of  some  who  were  against  it. 
They  think  that  it  ought  to  have  a  fair  tnal  to  see 
whether  it  will  not,  by  leaving  it  alone,  recoup 
the  companies  in  the  end.  We  hope  that  it  may 
be  so. 

3477.  That  increase  of  accommodation  to  third- 
class  passengers  was  given,  I  believe,  when  yon 
supposed  that  you  would  have  an  exemption  for 
it  ; — Yes;  I  stated  earlier  in  my  examination 
that  the  impetus  to  give  the  accommodation  was 
at  the  time  that  we  believed  that  we  were 
exempt  as  ragards  third-class  passengers  byquick 
trains. 

Sir  Hara>urt  Johnstone, 

3478.  The  result  of  giving  greater  third-class 
facilities  by  good  trains  has  been,  has  it  not,  to 
drive  all  classes  into  the  third-class  trains,  not  only 
what  are  called  popularly  the  working  classes, 
but  commercial  travellers  and  ladies,  and  young 
men  who  like  to  go  a  long  way  for  very  little 
money  by  a  quick  train  ? — That  is  so.  I  stated 
that  a  iai^e  portion  of  the  passengers  who  used 
to  pay  us  1  j  and  if  I  might  venture  to  say  so, 
the  persons  who  conld  affiird  to  pay  us  tiie  1}  d., 
have  gone  into  the  third  class  to  a  large  extent. 

3479.  As  a  rule  the  class  who  have  been  drawn 
into  the  third-class  carriages  could  afford  to  pay 
the  passenger  duty  ? — There  is  no  doubt  that  they 
could  affo^  to  pay  the  passenger  duty  if  it  must 
be  pud. 

3480.  Then  the  fiwt  is,  that  the  class  who  do 
not  pay  the  Government  duty  are  the  poorer 
class  who  are  driven  by  the  Government  duty 
into  the  slowest  trains  f — It  is  not  so,  because  a 
lar^e  portion  of  the  third-class  traffic  is  carried  by 
quick  trains. 

3481.  But  those  trains  are  not  exempt  from 
the  Government  duty?— Out  of  the  45,000/.  a 
year  that  we  are  paying,  I  assume  that  there  is 
about  24,000  /.  that  we  are  paying  upon  the  other 
trains. 

3482.  But  those  fast  truns  are  not  exempt 
from  Government  duty,  are  they? — They  are 
not. 

3483.  The  trains  that  pay  the  Government 
duty  are  not  the  slow  trains  ? — Under  existing 
circumstances  it  is  not  simply  the  poor  man  who 
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IB  going  in  the  stopping  trains,  beoanae  he 
going  in  the  quick  trains. 

3484.  But  the  class  of  people  who  go  in  the 
slow  trains  are  not  the  class  who  have  been  in- 
duced to  go  into  the  third  class  by  the  facilities 
which  you  have  given,  but  they  are  those  who 
must  travel  in  the  cheapest  way  that  they  can ; 
ia  not  that  so  ? — I  am  afraid  that  I  do  not  under- 
stand the  question,  unless  it  is  baaed  np<»k  the 
clause  in  the  Act  of  Parliament. 

3485.  The  class  that  travel  third  class  by  your 
best  trains  are  those  who  can  afford  to  pay  the 
Government  duty*  plus  the  fare,  are  they  not  ? — 
Yes :  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  where  a  man 
wante  to  travel  20  miles,  and  has  tu  pay  1 «.  8  (/. 
by  a  quick  train,  the  1  d.  will  stop  him  ;  aa  1 
have  already  stated,  he  would  have  to  pay  1  d. 
more ;  and  I  think  it  would  be  putting  it  very 
high  indeed  to  say  that  he  could  not  pay  the 
1*.  9  c/. 

3486.  Take  two  cases,  one  quick  trun,  first 
second,  and  third  class,  say  from  Paddington  to 
Bristol,  and  another  train,  a  Government  train, 
from  Paddington  to  Bristol ;  is  it  not  a  matter 
of  calculation  with  some  claeses,  whether  they 
can  travel  by  that  quick  train,  or  whether  they 
must  go  by  the  slow  train,  on  account  of  the 
expenses? — It  is  quite  possible  that  the  con- 
sideration of  5  d.  mi]{ht  be  a  consideration  to  a 
passenger  between  London  and  Bristol ;  but  I 
think  it  would  be  putting  it  very  steongly  to  say 
that  a  passenger  would  go  fo^  a  alow  train  between 
London  and  Bristol,  stopping  at  every  station, 
rather  than  go  in  3^  hours,  paying  5  d,  more. 

3487.  If  he  were  a  man  with  a  tamily,  it  would 
be  multiplied  by  so  many  five  penoes,  would  it 
not  ? — X  es ;  but  that  would  involve  a  knowledge 
of  the  circumstances  that  I  do  not  possess. 

3488.  Does  not  the  duty  bear  more  hardly 
upon  the  p>oorer  classes? — There  is  nu  doubt 
that  it  does ;  and  therefore  I  say  that  it  would 
be  an  instalment  of  justice  to  relieve  the  thirdclass 
first. 

3489.  To  that  class  of  person  time  is  captal, 

and  time  is  money,  is  it  not  ? — No  doubt ;  and 
therefore  I  might  say  the  cruelty  of  making  us 
pay  the  duty,  because  we  sav&  hu  time  and  give 
him  a  more  comfortable  journey. 

34  90.  And  the  waste  of  his  time  is  a  tax  upon 
his  industry,  which  is  his  capital,  is  it  not  ?— ^No 
doubt  it  is  a  very  serious  matter  to  him. 

Mr.  Seijeant  Spinkt, 

3491.  I  think  your  working  expenses  have  in- 
creased very  much  of  late  ^ears  ? — I  should  think 
that  in  the  last  five  or  sue  years  they  have  in- 
creased about  10  per  cent. 

3492.  About  what  are  t^y  at  the  preseiU 
moment? — I  think  that  our  working  expenses 
are  about  53  per  ceut.,  whereas  10  years  ago  we 
used  to  work  at  about  46  per  cent.,  and  as  far 
aa  we  can  see  there  is  no  proqtect  of  getting 
them  down. 

3493.  That  would  of  course  decrease  your  net 
receipts  ? — Undoubtedly  very  hugely  ;  if  we  had 
7  per  cent,  of  our  net  receipts  now,  it  would  be 
a  very  lai^e  siun  of  money ;  it  would  be  one- 
fourteenth  part  of  five  or  six  miliums. 

3494.  It  it  decreases  your  net  receipts,  it 
makes  the  railway  passenger  duty  bear  more 
heavUy  now  upon  your  net  receipts  than  it  did  in 
former  times,  does  it  not? —Undoubtedly. 

3495.  Have  you  worked  out  at  all  the  difier- 


Mr.  Serjeant  tf;»iuU— continued. 

enoe  ia  the  per-centages? — I  am  going  to  put  in 
the  Tables,  which  will  answer  that  que^ion. 

3496.  You  were  stating  tiiat  the  amount  you 
paid  in  duty  on  third-class  passengers  was 
45,000  /.  a  year ;  your  total  duty  pud,  I  think,  is 
about  110,000 i:?— It  is;  the  total  duty  of  the 
Great  Western,  separate  from  the  "Western  lines, 
which  are  leased  this  year  to  the  Great  Western 
Company,  is  about  90,000  /. ;  taking  the  whole 
system,  it  is  about  IIO/KK)/. 

3497.  You  have  recently  taken  over  two  really 
impcHTtant  lines,  the  Bristol  and  Exeter  uid  the 
South  Devon;  do  you  find  that  the  people  in 
those  districts  are  makiu}^  increased  demands 
upon  you  for  accommodation  ? — They  are  ;  we 
have  had  to  increase  the  third-class  acoommod»- 
tion  upon  the  Bristol  and  Exeter  system  about 
three  months  ago,  and  we  are  going  to  increase 
the  third-class  accommodation  upon  the  South 
Devon  line  upon  the  1st  of  next  month. 

3498.  Will  that  temporarily  rather  increase 
your  expenses  ? — It  reduced  our  receipts ;  it  has 
affected  the  receipts  on  the  Bristol  and  Exeter 
line  already. 

3499.  Out  of  that  large  amonnt  of  working 
expenses,  is  there  a  very  considerable  amount  put 
upon  you  by  the  action  of  the  Government  ? — I 
should  not  like  to  say  that  it  is  the  action  of  the 
Government,  but  it  is  the  demand  for  every  effort 
being  made  to  prevent  any  accident ;  I  suppose 
the  honourable  Member  refers  to  the  Board  of 
Trade ;  it  is  the  desire  to  prevent  accidents  if 
posnble ;  but  however  successful  the  appliances 
may  be  they  are  undoubtedly  very  expensive. 

3500.  I  ought  rather  perhaps  to  have  said^ 
public  opinion  ? — Public  t^nion  and  the  opinion 
also  of  persons  of  experience ;  we  have  thought 
the  matter  out  and  we  hope,  at  all  events,  that  it 
will  tend  to  produce  greater  safety  if  it  does  not 
actually  effect  it;  because  a  great  many  acci- 
dents have  arisen  nc^ithstanding  the  working  of 
the  block  telegraph  and  the  Iodine,  and  some 
accidents  have  actually  been  cauaea  by  the  use 
of  them  so  that  they  are  not  absolute  preventsr- 
tives ;  but  it  is  hoped  that  they  will,  at  all  events 
reduce  the  number  of  accidents. 

3501.  Have  you  any  estimate  of  what  amount 
have  been  cast  upon  yon  by  the  requirement  to 
use  the  block  system  ? — We  could  get  it  out,  but 
I  do  not  remember  it;  we  have  not  got  the 
whole  of  the  line  locked  yet ;  we  are  cmly  in  the 
middle  of  it  We  have  altered  several  hundreds 
of  miles  of  the  line  from  broad  gauge  to  narrow 
gauge,  and  all  that  has  to  be  done  as  part  of  the 
iterations. 

3502.  That  will  be  a  very  large  expense  when 
completed,  will  it  not? — Very  large;  and  the 
expense  of  providing  the  machinery  for  the  pur- 
pose is  only  a  comparatively  small  item ;  it  it 
the  additional  staff  that  has  to  be  employed. 

3503.  And  they  are  expensive  men,  I  pro- 
sume  ? — Yes ;  they  are  very  good  men,  indeed,  aa 
amle. 

Mr.  Samuda* 

3504.  Did  I  correctiy  understand  you  to  say 
that  if  you  could  limit  your  third-class  pas- 
sengers you  would  diminish  the  amount  of  your 
receipts  ? — I  am  afraid  that  I  have  not  spoken 
plainly.  What  I  was  endeavouring  to  state  was 
that  n  we  reduced  the  number  of  third-class 
trains  nod  did  noi  carry  third-class  passengers  in 
the  quick  irtuns.  It  would  compel  a  large  number, 
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who  now  travel  in  the  third  class,  to  travel  second 
class,  and  so  increase  our  receipts. 

3505.  And  you  really  think  that  if  you  de- 
creased the  accommodation  which  yon  give  by 
third-class  trains  you  would  increase  the  receipts 
of  the  railway  ? — For  long  distance  passengers  I 
have  no  doubt  of  it. 

3506.  Bo  you  mean  that  you  would  increase 
your  profits  as  well  as  your  gross  receipts? — 
Certainly. 

3507.  Why  do  you  not  do  so? — For  this  reason ; 
there  has  been  a  tendency  to  give  increased  ao- 
commodation  for  third-class  passengers  on  the 
part  of  some  companies  in  the  belief  that  it  will 
very  largely  increase  the  receipts  and  increase 
the  profits.  Other  companies  have  done'  it,  and 
we  nave  done  the  same  in  the  hope  that  it  may 
result  in  giving  us  a  larger  amount  of  traffic  and 
a  larger  amount  of  net  revenue.  Sofarl  amcertain 
tiiat  it  has  not  done  so  for  long  distance  passen- 
gers. I  think  that  the  additional  facilities  which 
we  have  given  for  short  distance  pasnengers  have 
increased 'the  number  of  passengers  travelling; 
but  I  do  not  think  that  a  passenger  travels,  say 
from  London  to  Manchester,  especially  a  working 
man  whose  time  is  of  great  value  to  mm,  merely 
for  the  small  difference  of  fare. 


Mr.  Samuda — continued. 

3608.  You  do  uot  think  that  the  fare  would 

produce  a  sensible  difference? — Yes,  the  fare 
would ;  but  I  said  a  small  difference  of  fare. 

Chairman. 

3509.  Is  there  any  other  matter  which  you 
wish  to  mention  to  the  Committee  ? — I  under- 
stand that  some  evidence  has  been  given  with 
regaled  to  the  conveyance  of  troops.  I  should 
like  to  state  that,  so  far  as  the  Ureat  Western 
Company  are  concerned,  Ae  amount  that  we 
received  for  the  conveyance  of  troops  has  been 
6,700  /.  a  year.  We  have  been  very  anxious  far 
several  years  to  meet  the  War  Office  if  we  could 
upon  that  matter,  and  in  1 868  we  made  an  offer 
to  them  to  convey  a  re^ment  of  cavalry  at  a 
very  low  price  indeed,  ai^  this  was  the  tenor  of 
the  answer  that  we  received :  "  The  Quarter- 
master General  considers  that  it  is  an  advantage 
for  cavalry  to  move  by  march  route  rather  than 
by  railway,  as  a  rule." 

3510.  There  is  no  disinclination  on  your  part 
to  fall  in  with  any  reasonable  views  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  conveyance  of  troops?  —  Ko;  we 
agreed  to  reduce  our  chains  at  least  one-half; 
however,  the  answer  received  was  a  stopper  at 
once ;  the  reasons  are  given  afterwards. 
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Chairman. 

3511.  You  wish  to  give  some  additional  evidence 
with  reference  to  some  point,  do  you  not? — I  do, 
upon  some  points  raised  by  Mr.  Farrer.  First,  as 
to  competition :  Mr.  Farrer  states  (Answer  2579) 
that  he  docs  not  think  there  is  any  real  competi- 
tion from  end  to  end  of  the  Metropolitan  Railway, 
or  between  Paddington  and  the  City.  Such  a 
statement  betrays  such  entire  ignorance  of  the 
facts  with  regiurd  to  omnibus  traffic  that  it  would 
appear  scarcely  necessary  to  refute  it.  Before 
the  railway  was  opened  in  1863,  the  fares  charged 
by  the  Omnibus  Company  were  ascertained,  and 
the  Metropolitan  Railway  fares  were  based  upon 
them.  In  a  report  I  made  to  the  directors  on 
the  subject,  which  was  adopted,  and  which  is 
dated  1863,  is  the  following  passage :  **  The  pro- 
"posedthiiii-classsinglefareofSt/.  toFarringdon- 
"  street  is  therefore  as  low  as  the  omnibus  fare, 
"  whilst  the  return  ticket  gives  an  advantage  of  1  d. 
"  on  the  double  journey.  1  his  fare,  it  is  expected, 
"would  draw  the  great  mass  of  people."  (I  may 
say  tbat  cn  the  opening  of  the  railway  they  re- 
duced their  fares  from  Z  d.  to  2</.,  and  tbat 
reduced  the  basis  upon  which  the  wholecf  the  fares 
that  we  then  charged.)  In  the  report  of  the  directors, 
and  statement  of  accounts  of  the  London  General 
Company  for  thehalf-yearendingSlst  March  1863, 
it  is  stated  as  to  the  Metropolitan  Railway,  "lliis 
*'  under-ground  line  was,  asyouarenodoubtaware, 
•*  openecTfor  passenger  traffic  on  10th  January ; 
"  with  stations  at  Paddington  and  five  other  points 
"  on  the  New  Road,  and  with  its  Paddington  and 

Farringdon-streetTermini,  on  thedirectrouteof 
"  the  Paddingdon  and  City  omnibuses  running  via 
"  Holbom.  It  has  necessarily  become  a  competi- 
"  tion  with  the  omnibuses  for  a  considerable  snare 
"  of  the  traffic**  As  each  section  of  the  railway  has 
been  opened,  the  Omnibus  Company  have,  either 
by  reducing  their  fares,  putting  on  new  services 
of  omnibu8ef>,  or  by  mining  other  arrangements, 
placed  themselves  m  a  position  to  compete  to  the 
fullest  possible  extent  with  the  railway.  As 
already  stated  in  1863,  when  this  rulway  was 
opened  between  Paddington  and  Farringdon- 
street,  the  Omnibus  Company  reduced  their  fares 
between  those  .points  from  3</.  to  ^d.^  in  order 
moresuccesB&lIytoccHnpetewithit  Thereisamost 
sev^e  competition  not  only  between  the  termini  of 


Chairman—  continued. 

the  railway,  but  also  between  every  intermediate 
station ;  an  the  Omnibus  Company  have  so 
regulated  their  fares  to  compete,  as  well  for  the 
local  as  for  the  through  traffic,  the  former  <rf 
which  forms  a  larger  proportion  of  the  whole. 
Between  Paddington  ana  the  City  express 
omnibuses  are  run  for  the  accommodation  of 
regular  passengers,  and  no  less  than  190 
omnibuses  have  left  Paddington  for  the  City 
between  the  hours  of  8  and  11  a.m.  this  day 
(25th  May  1876),  that  is  at  the  rate  of  a 
little  over  one  a  minute.  As  a  recent  example 
of  the  course  taken  bv  the  Omnibus  Company  to 
compete  with  the  railway  as  its  extensions  were 
opened,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  on  the  opening 
of  the  Bishopsgate  Station  (12th  July  1875)  the 
Omnibus  Compuiy  instead  of  stopping  at  the 
Bank  extended  their  service  through  New  Broad- 
street  to  Liverpool-street  close  to  our  Bishopsgate 
Station  (so  as  more  effectually  to  compete). 
Secondly,  as  to  the  alleged  overcrowded  state 
of  the  Metropolitan  Railway.  I  am  much  8ur> 
prised  at  Mr.  Farrer*s  observations,  as  they  are 
certainly  not  justified  by  facts.  The  company 
have  not  received  "  many  complaints  "  from  the 
Board  of  Trade  on  this  subject,  and  I  cannot 
trace  having  received  any  such  complaint  from 
diem  for  the  last  12  months.  As  on  all  other 
lines,  it  may  occasionally  happen  that  either  on 
holidays  or  some  special  occasion  the  trains  are 
somewnat  crowded,  but  I  deny  that  it  is  a  subject 
of  general  complaint.  It  is  not  a  fact,  so  far  as 
the  Metropolitan  is  concerned,  that  **  there  is 
"  more  traffic  than  anybody  can  do  with,*'  noris  his 
statement  correct  that  the  company  have  said: 
**  If  the  people  crowd  in  this  way  we  can  hardly 
"  get  rid  of  our  traffic,  and  we  do  not  know  what  to 
do."  To  meet  the  increase  of  tr.iffic,  the  com- 
pany have  increased  the  size  of  their  trains,  and 
constructed  intermediate  signal  boxes,  and  they 
can,  whenever  the  traffic  jumfies  it,  very  largely 
increase  the  trun  accommodation  at  present 
afforded.  It  cannot  be  said  that  the  capacity  of 
this  railway  is  at  the  present  time  e^diausted. 
Thirdly,  as  to  the  proposed  3  per  cent,  on 
gross  receipts.  Mr.  Farrer  states  that  he 
considers  the  proportion  of  3  per  cent,  the  onlj 
one  worth  connoering.     He  admits  that  it 

"would 
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*' would  make  a  great  difference  to  individual 
**  companies,  and  that  there  ia  tjreat  difficulty  about 
"  it  in  consec^uence  of  such  differences."  ITiisis  in- 
consistent with  his  statement  afterwards  in  reply 
to  Question  No.  2903,  in  which  he  says :  "  That 
"it  18  open  to  the  least  objection,  as  it  makes  the 
*'  least  alteration  in  the  present  state  of  things." 
The  6fi^res  he  gave  prove  what  this  •*  least  alter- 
ation" is.  The  London  and  North  Western 
would  have  remitted  to  them  49,408  /. ;  the 
Great  Western  25,761  1. ;  the  London,  Brighton, 
and  South  Coast  10,826  / ;  whilst  the  Metropo- 
litan Company,  who  suffer  most  severely  by  compe- 
tition with  untaxed  competitors,  would  have  to  pay 
about  1,500/.  a  year  more  than  they  at  present 
pay.  Fourthly,  as  to  the  injustice  of  remitting 
taxes  on  omnibuses  and  retaining  them  on  rail 


CAairmia-^ontinued. 
ways.  The  tax  was  clearly  a  tax  on  locomotion, 
and  there  is  no  justice  in  relieving  one  carrier 
and  continuiug  to  impose  it  upon  another  carry- 
ing exactly  the  same  description  of  traffic  The 
remission  to  the  London  General  Omnibus  Com- 
pany is  now  equal  to  upwards  of  50,000  /.  a  year, 
and  it  haa  enabled  them  to  pay  to  their  pro- 
prietors a  dividend  at  the  rate  of  9  per  cent  per 
annum  on  their  ordinary  stock.  Were  it  not  for 
this  remission  they  would  not  have  had  any 
balance  for  dividend  on  the  working  for  the  past 
Tear,  whilst  the  Metropolitan  Company,  who 
have  actually  to  contribute  to  the  maintenance 
of  roads  used  free  by  their  competitors,  are  now 
paying  duty  at  the  rate  of  about  12,000  /.  a  year, 
aod  are  oxAj  enabled  to  pay  their  ordinary  snare- 
holders  a  dividend  of  4  per  cent,  per  annum. 


s6  May 
itt76. 


Mr  John  Samuda,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


Chairman. 

3512.  You  are  Secretary  of  the  North  Staf- 
fordshire Railway,  are  you  not  / — I  am. 

3513.  I  believe  you  have  come  here  to  express 
your  views  with  regard  to  what  you  conceive  to 
be  the  impolicy  of  this  tax  ? — With  the  permis- 
sion of  the  Committee  I  will  do  so  as  shortly  as 
may  be. 

3514.  The  Committee  have  had  a  great  deal  of 
evidencefroin  avariety  of  witnesses  upon  the  gene- 
ral objections  which  have  been  raised  to  that  tax ; 
do  you  agree  with  them  in  what  they  have  sud 
with  regard  to  the  tax  being  one  which  weighs 
heavily  upon  the  public  and  also  upon  the  rail- 
way interests  ? — I  do. 

3515.  Have  you  in  your  particular  line,  the 
North  Staffordshire  line,  any  special  facts  in 
addition  to  the  general  evidence  which  has  been 
given,  which  will  show  the  Committee  how  this 
tax  operates  upon  the  trafiic,  and  particularly  how 
it  affects  the  third-class  passenger? — We  have  a 
very  large  proportion  ot  third-class  passengers, 
And  a  very  large  proportion  that  are  exempt  from 
the  duty.  I  »iopt  the  regulations  of  the  Cheap 
Truna  Act,  and  if  the  duty  were  repealed  of 
course  it  would  be  a  considerable  relief  to  the 
company,  which  is  paying  now  something  like 
5,000/.  a  year.  It  is  a  small  undertaking,  and 
we  have  several  branches  of  railways  that  are 
opened  for  goods  and  mineral  traffic,  and  that 
would  not  pay  for  working  for  passengers.  Al- 
though the  directors  have  been  solicited  by  the 
inhabitants  adjacent  to  those  lines  to  open  them, 
the  difficulty  has  been  that  they  will  not  pay  the 
working  expenses. 

3516.  Wnat  class  of  passengers  would  the 
lines  to  which  you  refer  specially  carry  ? — They 
would  carry  mostly  third-class  passengers.  There 
are  residents  upon  those  branches ;  the  most  influ- 
ential of  them  came  forward  and  met  the  directors 
and  discussed  the  question  with  them  ;  but  the 
minority  of  the  passengers  would  be,  I  should 
say,  third-clase  passengers,  and  those  are  the 
majority  of  our  passengers  throughout  our  dis- 
trict, which  is  very  populous,  being  inhabited  by 
the  working  classes,  the  mining  population,  and 
the  workmen  throughout  the  pottenea. 

3517.  Did  I  correctly  understand  you  to  say 
that  you  have  declined  to  work  those  lines  in 
consequences  of  the  working  expenses? — We 
have. 

0.91. 
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3518.  Do  you  believe  that  if  this  passenger 
duty  were  repealed,  that  would  alter  your  policy 
with  regard  to  openins  those  lines  ? — I  Have  no 
doubt  that  it  would  lie  quite  sufficient  induce- 
ment to  the  directors  to  open  them.  I  do  not 
say  that  that  would  recoup  them  for  the  loss  on 
working  expenses,  but  if  we  saved  several  thou- 
sands a  year  upon  the  whole  undertaking,  then  I 
think  that  the  directors  would  not  hesitate  at  all. 

3519.  What  you  wish  to  convey  to  the  Com- 
mittee is,  that  the  efiect  of  saving  the  passenger 
duty  upon  those  four  lines  would  not  of  itself  be 
sufficient  to  induce  you  to  make  the  change  ;  but 
that  if  the  exemption  extended  over  the  whole  of 
your  third-class  passengers,  then  you  would  feel 
yourselves  in  a  position  to  open  those  lines  for 
passengers  ? — There  is  no  doubt  about  that. 

3520.  Is  there  anything  further  that  you  would 
wish  to  add  ?  —There  is  one  point  which  I  think 
has  not,  in  the  evidence  before  the  Committee, 
been  put  prominently  forward.  I  have  taken  the 
most  prominent  of  the  companies,  and  I  find  that 
22  companies  paid  in  the  ag^egate  705,000  /.  of 
duty  in  the  year  1875,  and  that  taking  the  inci- 
dence of  the  duty  upon  their  net  earnings,  it 
varied  from  Is.  3  in  the  pound,  taking  it  upon 
a  calculation  of  what  I  assume  that  they  would 
be  assessed  at  to  the  income  tax.  The  London, 
Chathun,  and  Dover  Company  pay  eqnal  to 
\s.  Zd.  in  the  pound  upon  their  profits,  which  I 
say  is  1  <.  3  d.  over  and  above  what  they  pay  for 
income  tax ;  the  London,  Brighton,  and  South 
Coast  Company  I  find,  pay  1 1,  in  the  pound ; 
the  South  bastern  Company  pay  about  1 «. ;  the 
London  and  South  Western  Company  pay  1\  d.i 
the  Bristol  and  Exeter  Company  pay  nearly  lit/. 
Then  it  goes  down ;  the  London  and  North 
Western  Company  pay  equal  to  an  income  tax 
upon  their  net  income  of  4,122,000  /.  (which  I 
take  as  it  is  competent  for  anybody  to  do  from 
their  published  reports),  142,257  /.  ;  that  is 
equal  to  Si  d.,  if  it  is  calculated  on  the  principle 
of  the  income  tax.  The  Metropolitan  Company, 
I  find,  paid  91  d.  I  will  not  multiply  instances, 
but  I  wish  to  show  the  very  great  difficulty  that 
there  is  in  adjusting  a  tax  upon  passengers  to 
make  it  fall  fairly  upon  the  united  interests  of  all 
railways.  If  you  levy  a  tax,  whatever  it  may 
be,  ano  at  whatever  rate,  the  London,  Brighton, 
and  South  Coast  Company,  and  the  London, 
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Chairman  ~  continued. 

Chatham,  and  DoTer  Company,  and  those 
sonthern  lines  must  be  larger  sunet  erB  than  the 
northern  linee,  whose  proportion  of  goods  and 
mineral  traffic  exempts  them  from  so  much  of  the 
duty. 

3521.  What  is  your  own  proportion  on  the 
Korth  Staffordshire  Railway  ? — Our  own  pro- 
portion is  about  one-third  passengers  and  about 
two-thirds  goods  and  minemle. 

3522.  what  is  the  incidence  of  the  tax  upon 
you  aa  compared  with  the  income  tax  ? — The 
incidence  of  the  tax  upon  the  North  Stafford- 
shire line  is  4     and  a  fraction. 

3523.  Then  you  have  not  so  great  cause  of 
complaint  as  most  lines? — Certamly  not;  but 
then  I  tahe  it  as  a  general  principle  that  it  is 
desirable  that  any  tax  should  be  a  just  tax  ;  and 
it  seems  to  me  that  to  levy  it  on  passengers  only 
must  be  attended  with  inequalities  which  render 
it  inequitable  and  unjnst.  If  it  were  done  on  the 
principle  of  charging  a  per-centage  upon  gross 
receipts,  the  only  way  to  equalise  the  duty  on  all 
railways,  I  think  that  there  would  be  such  a  cla- 
mour throughout  the  country  against  it,  as  being 
an  obstacle  to  the  development  of  trade  that  it 
would  not  be  supportable.  Therefore  the  diffi- 
culty under  any  circumstances  is,  that  if  there  is 
a  duty  on  passengers  only  it  must  be  levied  with 
those  inequalities ;  and  as  it  is  limited  to  the  in- 
terests of  railways  as  carriers,  and  during  the  many 
years  that  this  tax  has  existed  Parliament  has 
gradually  repealed  all  other  taxes  upon  locomo- 
tion, therefore,  the  railway  interests,  I  think, 
naturally  enough  consider  themselves  much 
injured  by  the  incidence  of  this  tax.  Then 
agiun,  it  is  very  opposite  to  what  is  the  case  in 
man^  other  countries,  and  notably  in  our  own 
dommions  in  India.  The  Indian  Government 
guarantee  5  per  cent  upon  all  the  capital  laid  out 
on  railways ;  and  here,  because  the  country  is 
very  prosperous  and  the  railways  on  the 
average  may  be  doing  well,  I  suppose  that 
the  Government  think  that  it  is  a  very  easy  thing 
to  lay  their  hands  upon  them  to  pay  this  duty 
which  they  feel,  and  1  think  justly,  is  a  very  great 
grievance.  We  may  well  profit  by  the  wisdom 
of  our  ancestors,  and  there  is  a  motto  heading 
one  of  our  railway  papers  of  Lord  Bacon's  which 
I  think  is  not  unworthy  to  quote  even  in 
these  days ;  he  says :  "  There  be  three  things 
that  make  a  nation  great  and  prosperous ;  a  fer- 
tile soil,  busy  workshops,  and  easy  conveyance  for 
men  and  commodities  from  one  place  to  another." 
I  think  we  live  in  a  time  when  such  a  principle 
is  more  and  more  valuable  every  day  for  this 
country. 

3524.  I  think  that  we  are  carrying  out  hie  pro- 
phecies and  wishes  pretty  well  ? — He  does  not 
suggest  that  they  should  be  sources  of  revenue 
by  taxation. 

Mr.  Samuda. 

3525.  In  what  respect  do  you  consider  that  the 
Indian  railways  are  totally  different  from  our 
own  ;  do  they  pay  no  taxes  ? — The  distinction  is 
that  the  Government  in  one  case  guarantee  in- 
terest upon  the  capital,  and  in  the  other  case  they 
make  victims  of  the  railways  by  imposing  this  duty. 

3526.  But  apart  from  that,  a»  you  wish  to 
convey  to  the  Committee  that  •  in  India  they 
have  a  different  mode  of  taxing  the  receipts  of 
railways  from  what  they  have  nere?— I  am  not 
aware  that  they  have.    I  only  speak  from  what 


Mr.  Samuda — continued. 

is  patent  to  everybody,  that  the  Indian  Govern-  . 
ment  do  guarantee  their  railways  to  make  up  a 
dividend  of  5  per  cent ;  and  I  say,  how  oppo< 
site  a  policy  that  is  to  the  one  which  is  exercised 
in  Great  Britain. 

Sir  Harcourt  Johnstone. 

3527.  This  taxation  comes  especially  hard 
upon  your  ordinary  shareholders,  who,  I  think, 
do  not  get  a  large  dividend  ? — We  get  a  very- 
small  dividend. 

3528.  In  a  case  like  yours,  where  a  very  small 
ordinary  dividend  is  paid,  it  comes  especially 
hard,  does  it  not  ? — No  doubt 

Mr.  Lciffktoa. 

3529.  With  regard  to  the  example  of  Jndia» 
which  you  have  given,  I  believe  that  half  the 

Srofits^  after  5  per  cent,  go  to  the  Government, 
0  they  not? — Yes,  after  they  exceed  5  per 
cent 

3530.  The  Government,  therefore,  gets  some- 
thing out  of  the  railways  in  the  way  of  profit, 
does  it  not  ? — I  think  that  there  has  been  one  or 
two  instances  of  it ;  but  I  see  that  for  the  present 
year  something  like  4,000,000/.  is  assigned  in 
the  Budget  for  the  interest  upon  railways. 

3531.  But  the  value  of  the  future  develop- 
ment of  railways  in  India,  after  5  per  cent,  wUl 
go  to  the  Government,  will  it  not  ? — The  half  of 
It,  and  I  believe  that  they  are  chartered  for  a 
term  of  years ;  but  at  any  rate,  up  to  the  pre- 
sent time,  it  certainly  has  been  most  burdensome, 
and  is  likely  to  continue  so  for  a  great  many 
years  to  come. 

3532.  Did  I  correctly  understand  you  to  say 
that  you  have  thrown  four  of  your  railways  out 
of  work? — No  ;  we  have  four  branches  open  for 
goods  and  minerals,  but  not  for  passengers,  be- 
cautie  there  are  a  great  many  expenses  to  be  in- 
curred before  you  can  carry  passengers. 

3533.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  remission 
of  this  tax  would  enable  you  to  carry  passen- 

fers  ? — If  the  whole  of  the  duty  were  repealed, 
do  not  say  Uiat  that  would  enable  us  to  cury 
passengers  free  of  loss ;  but  I  am  quite  certain 
that  flie  directors  would  then  do  so  on  those 
lines.  If  we  saved  5,000/.  a  year  (which  is 
about  the  figure  that  we  pay  in  duty)  by  the 
total  repeal  of  the  du^,  they  would  aay,  "  We 
can  be  a  little  more  free  in  our  accommodation 
to  the  public."  As  it  is,  we  are  working  several 
parts  of  our  line  decidedly  at  a  loss. 

3534.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  qtta  those  lines 
upon  which  you  do  not  carry  passengers,  I  do 
not  see  how  the  passenger  duty  would  affect 
you? — That  is  very  true ;  but  my  point  is  this: 
that  if,  for  instance,  we  open  a  line  of  seven  or 
eight  miles  upon  which  we  lose  500  /.  in  the  first 
year,  if  we  are  saving  5,000  /.  a  year  in  duty 
upon  the  entire  undertaking,  we  have  something 
to  fall  back  upon. 

3535.  Then  it  comes  to  this,  does  it  not;  that 
the  5,000  L  a  year  which  you  pay  tiow  comes 
into  the  hands  of  the  general  public,  and  you 
think  that  the  general  public  ought  to  give  this 
5,000  /.  a  year  in  order  that  the  persons  who  live 
on  those  four  lines  should  be  carried  on  those 
lines? — In  the  first  instance,  I  thiuk  that  the 
5,000  a  year  comes  out  of  the  pockets  of  the 
public,  because  you  certainly  adjust  your  trade 
m  such  a  manner  that  all  those  taxes  must  ulti- 
mately fall  and  do  fall  upon  the  public. 

3536.  Then 
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•     Mr.  Leighton — continued. 

3536.  Then  the  proposition  is  that  the  general 
public  should  give  its  assistance  as  far  as  5,000  /. 

foes  to  the  persons  who  travel  on  those  lines  ? — 
say  that  ne  consider  that  as  a  State  tax,  it  is 
an  impolitic  tax ;  that  it  is  a  tax  upon  sources  of 
industry  and  production,  and  that  if  the  tax  is 
remitted,  it  will  enable  the  companies  to  gire 
greater  accommodation  to  the  inhabitants  upon 
their  line.  We  cannot  at  present  afford  to  lose 
the  money  which  it  would  cost  us  if  we  worked 
a  short  line  at  a  lose ;  but  if  we  saved  5,000/.  a 
year  by  the  remission  of  this  duty,  we  would 
put  up  with  tlie  loss,  and  probably  in  the  course 
of  two  or  three  years  as  the  traffic  increased  the 
loss  would  cease. 

3537.  But  if  it  is  the  public  that  pays  it  and 
not  you,  what  then? — But  we  do  pay  it;  I  say 
that  the  public  pays  something  extra  to  enable 
us  to  pay  it;  but  if  we  could  get  the  same  &re 
from  the  public  imd  save  5,000  /.,  we  could  work 
these  now  profitless  lines. 

3538.  I  do  not  t^uite  understand  whether,  in 
your  idea,  the  tax  is  paid  by  the  companies  or 
by  the  public? — I  take  it  that  it  is  paid  by  Uie 
companies ;  some  of  the  companies  may  recoup 
themselves,  but  we  have  no  power  to  do  so. 
Some  companies  have  power  to  add  it  to  their 
fare,  and  fliey  do  add  it  to  their  fares,  and  con- 
sequently the  public  are  inconvenienced.  If  a 
fare  is  charged  14  d.  when  the  company  would 
Otherwise  charge  .If.,  the  public  are  incon- 
Tonienced  to  the  amount  of  2  d.  for  every  one 
who  travels.  We  have  no  such  power;  our  fares 
are  2d.  first  class,  \\fi.  second  class,  and  \  d, 
third  class ;  and,  tlierefore,  we  actually  pay  it 
out  of  the  penny,  and  we  should  certuuy  not 
reduce  the  fare  below  \d,  if  the  duty  were 
repealed. 

3539.  Are  you  up  to  your  maximum  ? — Yes, 
and  a  very  minimum  maximum  it  is,  if  I  may 
use  an  Irish  bull. 

3540.  You  consider  that  this  inequality  of  the 
passenger  duty  is  an  injustice  to  the  companies, 
but  that  it  would  be  no  injustice  to  the  public,  I 
suppose?— I  think  that  it  is  an  injustice  to  tJie 
companies,  and  it  is  an  injustice  to  tlie  public. 
The  public  would  certainly  derive  the  advantage 
of  this  700,000  /.  if  the  duty  were  repealed.  I 
myself  believe  that  there  are  man^  companies 
similar  to  ourselves  who  have  outlymg  branches 
forming  a  junction  with  their  main  lines  in  dif- 
ferent parts,  which  branches  they  do  not  work 
for  passengers,  but  work  as  we  do,  for  goods  and 
minerals. 

3541.  But  the  injustice  of  which  you  compliun, 
which  comes  from  inequality,  would  only  fall 
upon  the  companies  and  not  upon  the  public, 
would  it? — I  say  that  it  would  ftdl  upon  the 
companies,  and  I  think  that  the  policy  of  the 
State  should  be  to  facilitate  intercommunication 
which  enters  into  the  price  of  all  commodities 
and  the  convenience  of  travellers  who  pass  from 
one  part  of  the  country  to  another  for  the  pur- 
pose of  conducting  business,  and  I  sny  that  the 
cheaper  that  is  made  the  better.  Politico- eco- 
nomically speaking,  as  a  matter  of  opinion,  I  do 
not  think  that  it  is  a  fair  and  legitimate  source 
of  taxation. 

3542.  You  do  not  a^e  with  the  witnesses 
who  say  that  tihe  fares  will  not  be  lowered  if  the 
railway  passenger  duty  is  taken  off? — I  cannot 
say  that.  First  of  aU,  what  do  we  pay  ?  We 
are  working  a  line  upon  which  we  are  getting  2 
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and  3  per  cent,  for  a  capital  of  some  millions.  I 
do  not  call  that  an  adequate  return,  and  even  if 
the  duty  were  remitted  and  it  were  put  into  the 
pockets  of  the  shareholders,  it  would  be  no  Yexy 
great  bonus.  Certainly  I  may  say  that  we 
should  not  r^uce  our  fares. 

Mr.  Ashley, 

3543.  Does  not  your  evidence  about  these 
branch  lines  really  come  to  this,  that  you  do  not 
mind  working  at  a  loss  so  long  as  no  part  of  that 
loss  is  represented  by  a  payment  to  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  shape  of  duty  ?— If  we  had  not  to 
put  our  hands  into  our  pockets  to  pull  out  a 
Luge  sum  for  this  duty  to  the  Government,  we 
should  afford  to  the  inhabitants  residing  upon 
those  branches  the  convenience  of  travelling  up 
and  down  those  lines. 

3544.  So  that  really  you  mean  to  tell  the 
Committee  that  so  long  as  no  part  of  the  loss  is 
represented  by  the  Government  duty,  you  would 
serve  the  public  at  a  loss ;  that  is  what  it  comes 
to,  is  it  not?— Yes,  certainly. 

3545.  You  took  us  to  India ;  let  me  take  you 
over  the  wate-  to  France ;  do  they  not  tax  the 
railway  companies  in  France  ? — I  am  not  aware 
of  what  dieir  taxation  is ;  I  know  very  well  that 
their  need  since  the  close  of  the  war  has  been 
such  tliat  they  are  bound  to  raise,  and  do  raise, 
a  revenue  far  exceeding  that  which  we  raise  in 
Great  Britain,  which  I  was  accustomed  to  think 
formerly  was  the  heaviest  revenue  derived  from 
any  country  in  Europe ;  therefore  I  suppose  that 
they  have  had  recourse  to  taxing  railways  as  well 
as  other  branches  of  industry,  from  its  being  a 
necessity  for  them  to  meet  their  State  engage- 
ments. 

3546.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  it  was 
only  an  increase  of  taxation  on  account  of  the 
war  expenses,  and  whether  taxation  upon  pas- 
senger receipts  existed  in  France  before  the  war? 
— I  am  not  aware ;  I  only  know  that  in  the  first 
instance,  upon  the  establishment  of  the  French 

•railways,  they  were  very  much  subsidised  by  the 
Government,  and  they  had  great  facilities  for  the 
purchase  of  land,  and  many  other  things  which 
enter  intimately  into  the  cost  of  an  undertaking, 
and  which  invariably,  in  this  country,  have  been 
paid  for  most  extravagantly  by  the  companies 
only. 

3547.  You  were  pointing  out  the  inequality 
upon  different  railway  companies  of  this  pay- 
ment taking  their  net  profits,  and  you  gave  us 
some  tables ;  but  is  it  not  a  fact  that  naturally  it 
is  those  companies  that  hare  the  largest  pas- 
senger receipts  that  pay  the  largest  per-centage 
of  their  profits  ? — No  doubt. 

354S.  Is  it  not  also  a  known  fact  that  the  pas- 
senger receipts  of  a  railway  company  are  by  &r 
the  most  lucrative  branch  of  its  ousiness? — I  do 
not  think  it  is  a  known  fact  We,  for  instance, 
have  a  heavy  mineral  traffic ;  we  know  that  we 
never  send  a  train  away  until  it  is  loaded  and 
composed  of  so  many  trucks  weighing  so  many 
tons,  which  we  know  will  realise  so  much  per 
train  mile  ;  whereas  a  passenger  train  comes  up 
to  a  platform,  and  it  may  take  in  a  good  load,  or 
it  may  take  in  an  indifferent  load,  and  whether  it 
takes  in  a  light  load  or  no  load  at  all,  it  is  bound 
to  go  according  to  our  time  tables. 

Mr.  Samuda* 

3549.  And  it  must  travel  at  a  higher  rate  of 
0  a  2  speed 


Mr. 
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speed  than  a  goods  train  ? — ^Yesj  at  a  much  higher 

speed. 

Mr.  Ashley. 

3550.  Taking  ordinary  goods  apart  from 
minerals  (which  may  be  an  exception),  would  you 
not  acknowledge  that  passenger  traffic  on  the 
great  lines  is  infinitely  more  profitable  than 
ordinary  goods  traffic? — No;  I  should  say  that 
ordinary  goods  traffic  was  the  more  profitable. 
It  is  rather  presumptuous  for  me  to  attempt  to 
an&wer  for  hnw  ranch  per  train  mile  the  Brighton 
Company  earns  or  the  London  and  North  Wes- 
tern Company  which  goes  to  Manchester,  but  I 
believe  that  it'  they  made  up  the  accounts  they 
would  find  that  a  goods  and  mineral  train  would 
be  more  profitable  to  them  than  the  best  loaded 
assenger  train ;  and  they  (the  goods  trains)  are 
exempt  from  taxation.  But  who  would  attempt 
to  put  a  tax  upon  the  trade  of  the  country  in 
that  way  ?  I  think  we  should  soon  have  a 
clamour  that  would  put  a  stop  to  it. 

3551.  You  quotedT  Lord  Bacon  to  us,  and  you 
told  us  that  easy  conveyance  was  one  of  his  re> 
quisites  for  prosperity ;  can  you,  sitting  there, 
tell  me  that  you  really  think  that  a  3  per  cent, 
upon  the  gross  passenger  receipts  of  the  railway 
companies  can  have  any  real  and  tangible  effect  in 
diminishing  the  easy  conveyance  of  people  from 
point  to  point  in  this  country? — xes,  in  the 
manner  in  which  I  have  stated  I  believe  that  it 
does.  I  think  that  it  prevents  the  increase  of 
accommodation.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  gentle- 
man who  may  succeed  me,  the  chairman  of  the 
Brighton  Railway,  will  tell  you  they  could  have 
given  greater  accommodation  if  they  had  46,385  /. 
remitted,  which  I  find  to  be  the  duty  which  the 
Brighton  Company  pud  last  year,  equal  to  1  s.  in 
the  1  /.  on  their  income,  which  is  tantamount  to 
their  paying  1  s.  in  the  1  /.  more  income  tax  than 
any  one  else.  Therefore  I  call  it,  to  say  the 
least  of  it,  an  inequitable  tax.  One  must  be  very 
Parliamentary  in  one*a  language. 

3552.  Do  you  think  that  this  duty  has  any  . 
real  efiect  in  making  the  conveyance  of  people 
more  difficult  ? — I  think  that  its  remission  would 
make  the  conveyance  of  people  more  easy. 

Mr.  Macdonald. 

3553.  The  honourable  Member  who  has  just 
been  questioning  you  has  referred  to  a  very  ad- 
mirable quotation  which  you  made  from  Bacon ; 
when  you  had  made  the  quotation  you  said  that 
there  was  nothing  about  the  railway  tax? — 
Where  the  wisdom  of  a  man  like  Lord- Bacon 
announces  the  axiom  that  it  is  desirable  for  pro- 
moting the  wealth  of  a  country  that  intercommu- 
nication  both  for  men  and  commodilses  should  be 
easy,  then  T  say  that  the  Government,  instead  of 
making  it  an  instrument  for  taxation,  should  do 
Bomething,  if  they  did  anything  at  all,  to  facilitate 
the  intercommunication  rather  than  to  obstruct  it. 
No  tax  can  be  a  facility,  and  pro  tanio  and-  to 
some  extent,  it  must  be  an  obstruction,  and  must 
pinch  somebody. 

3554.  Lord  Bacon  did  not  say  anything  against 
railway  taxation,  did  he,  in  that  quotation? — I 
doubt  very  much  whether  he  ever  took  a  ticket 
for  travelling  by  railway.  But  what  I  should 
wish  to  say  in  answer  to  the  honourable  Member 
is  this :  that  if  in  so  rudimentary  a  state  of  the 
country  as  that  in  which  he  lived  he  estimated  so 
highly  the  value  of  such  communication,  how 
much  more  would  he  have  valued  it  at  a  time 
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when  we  are  struggling  with  competitors  all  over 
the  world  for  our  goo£,  and  our  manufactures, 
and  our  iron,  and  our  coal,  and  everything  else,  for 
which  easy  communication  is  so  desirable: 

3555.  Food  is  a  greater  necessity  for  the 
people  than  even  locomotion,  is  it  not? — No 
doubt ;  but  locomotion  is  the  means  of  conveying 
a  vast  quantity  of  food  all  over  the  country. 

3556.  The  Government,  from  the  necessity  of 
maintainmg  the  machinery  of  the  State,  has 
been  compelled  to  put  taxes  upon  certun  classes 
of  food,  has  it  not?— No  doubt. 

3557.  If  the  State  sees  it  to  be  necessary  to 
impose  taxes,  is  it  not  as  well  that  there  should 
be  a  tax  upon  locomotion  as  upon  any  other  com- 
modity?— ^hatis  pust  what  we  do  not  think; 
we  tlunk  that  it  is  most  injudicious  and  pre- 
judicial, and  that  instead  of  facilitating  it  hinders 
trade,  and  the  carriage  of  commodities  generally. 
We  know  that  tens  of  thousands  of  tons  of  coal 
come  into  London  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
and  greatly  from  Staffordshire.  A  question  of 
3  ^.  or  6  </.  a  ton  decides  parties  where  they  will 
send  it,  or  where  they  will  not  send  it ;  therefore, 
I  say  that  the  tax  upon  railways  at  all,  whedier 
upon  passengers  or  upon  commodities,  is  not  one 
that  wise  statesmen  in  my  opinion  would  select. 

3558.  Does  not  everyone  who  is  taxed  in  a 
similar  form  think  it  a  wrong  tax  equally  witib 
you ;  and  if  all  such  views  were  carried  out  how 
could  the  government  of  the  country  be  carried 
on? — If  it  were  essential,  the  railways  would,  I 
hope,  be  as  patriotic  as  any  other  part  of  ^e 
country  and  would  yield  to  the  taxation;  but 
this  is  a  case  in  which  there  is  no  extraor^nary 
need,  or  in  which  we  think  there  is  no  extrar 
ordinary  need,  and  where  there  are  other  sources 
from  which  the  money  may  be  raised.  One 
half-penny  income  tax  would  relieve  all  the  rail- 
ways of  this  much  vexed  question,  and  would  be. 
hardly  sensibly  felt  by  anybody;  and  now,  I 
think,  it  ia  genei*al]y  admitted  that  on  the 
smallest  occasion  of  pressure,  another  penny,  or 
something  like  it,  is  put  on  the  income  tax,  and 
that  is  spread  more  widely  and  more  generally 
than  this  tax  upon  railways. 

3559.  There  is  another  matter  upon  which  I 
wish  to  ask  you  ;  is  your  line  entirely  a  com- 
peting line?— No,  it  is  not  entirely  a  competing 
line  by  any  means. 

35B0.  Are  there  other  lines  competing  with 
yours? — There  are  trades  that  compete  with  us 
very  much ;  for  instance,  there  is  the  iron  trade 
in  South  Staffordshire,  and  we  have  an  iron  trade 
in  North  Staffordshire. 

3561.  My  question  is  this:  Is  there  any  other 
line  to  compete  with  you  ? — No. 

3562.  Then  do  you  charge  in  every  portion,  of 
your  railway  for  equal  distances,  an  equal  rail- 
way fare  ;  are  there  no  portions  of  your  line  upon 
which  you  charge  more  than  \  d.  a.  mile  for  third- 
class  passengers,  and  more  than  \\d.  9,  mile  for 
second-class  passengers? — I  should  say  not. 

3563.  Are  you  sure  that  there  are? — I  think  I 
may  say  that  I  am  sure  that  there  are  not,  be- 
cause we  should  hardly  place  ourselves  in  a  posi- 
tion to  be  exceeding  our  Parliamentary  powers, 
and  rendering  ourselves  liable  to  a  penalty. 

Chairman* 

3564.  Are  those  your  maximums  which  yoo 
have  given  us  ? — Yes.  , 

3565.  And 
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3565.  And  you  believe  that  they  are  not  ex- 
ceeded ? — Certunly  they  are  not. 

Mr.  Macdonald, 

3566.  You  stated  that  there  were  four  email 
lines  which  you  could  not  work  as  passenger 
linefi;  if  you  were  relieved  from  the  riulway  pas- 
senger duty  you  say  that  you  would  work  them  ? — 
I  say  that  we  should  work  them ;  I  do  not  say 
that  we  should  work  them  at  a  profit,  but  the 
directors  would  be  prepared  to  put  up  with  the 
loss,  whatever  it  might  be,  upon  the  working  of 
those  four  branches  if  they  saved  4,000/.  or 
5,000/.  a  year,  which  they  now  pay  in  the  shape 
of  riulway  passenger  dutj^. 

3567.  We  have  had  it  stated  very  clearly  as 
an  opinion  that  railway  companies  do  not  pay 
the  railway  passenger  duty,  but  that  it  comes 
from  the  pockets  of  the  public ;  another  state- 
ment is  that  it  is  only  the  shareholders  that  pay 
the  passenger  duty ;  which  of  those  statements 
do  you  think  is  correct  ? — If  iJie  shareholders  pay 
it,  the  company  pay  it ;  I  think  that  in  our  case 
it  is  decidedly  paid  by  the  company  and  the 
shareholders. 

3568.  And  not  by  the  public  ?~And  not  the 
public. 

3569.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  eupposing 
that  the  railway  passenger  duty  were  removed, 
you  would  not  be  likely  to  reduce  your  rates  ? — 
I  do  not  think  that  we  should. 

3570.  Supposing  that  iJl  restriction  and  all 
Government  control  were  removed  altogether, 
would  you  maintain  your  present  rates? — I 
should  think  that  we  should,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
but  fair  that  those  who  have  laid  out  their 
capital  in  the  enterprise,  that  is  to  say,  the 
shareholders  should  receive  somethiog  like  a 
tolerable  interest  for  their  money.  We  paid  4 
per  cent,  upon  one  occasion  in  the  last  30  ye-ars ; 
if  we  are  paying  2  or  3  per  cent,  I  do  not  think 
that  it  would  be  too  much  that  the  shareholders 
should  have  the  great  indulgence  of  dividing 
4,000  /.  or  5,000  /.  more  if  they  saved  it  in  this 
duty. 

3571.  If  all  control  were  removed,  in  order  to 
benefit  the  shareholders,  would  you  not,  perhaps, 
be  likely  even  to  increase  the  present  rates  ? — 
We  could  not  increase  them ;  they  are  Parlia- 
mentary rates. 

3672.  But  if  that  control  were  removed,  might 
you  not  increaae  them? — We  could  not -go  be- 
yond our  Parliamentary  powers. 

3573.  If  I  understand  the  evidence  correctly, 
it  virtually  goes  to  removing  all  Parliamentary 
control  ? — My  evidence  does  not  go  to  that  at  all. 

3574.  I  am  glad  to  hear  that  that  is  not  the 
case;  you  say  that  your  shareholders  are  not 
receiving  a  large  return ;  is  it  not  the  same  with 
many  oi  the  ventures  and  undertakings  of  the 
country  ? — I  dare  say  it  is. 

3575.  Do  you  think  that  those  persons  would 
be  justified  in  coming  before  a  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  and  asking  for  the  removal 
of  special  imposts,  because  they  have  entered 
upon  undertakings  which  are  not  profitable? — I 
do  not  think  that  that  is  the  cause.  When  the 
railway  companies  entered  upon  these  under- 
takings, you  must  recollect  that  it  was  rather  a 
lottery. 

3576.  Is  not  all  business  a  lottery  ? — Yes,  to  a 
certain  extent  We  say, "  We  will  make  a  railway, 
and  you  must  subecribe  your  money  beforehand ;  *' 
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and  if  they  make  a  railway  which  does  not  pay  and  -^^^ 
give  a  profit,  then,  I  say,  that  we  must,  in  any  11)76. 
u-ay  we  can,  by  economy,  whether  it  is  in  duty 

or  anything  else,  do  something  to  assist  in  earn- 
ing a  better  return  for  our  shareholders  ;  we  are 
bound  to  do  it.  When  our  railway  was  pro- 
jected, no  doubt  this  duty  existed  ;  but  it  existed 
in  common  with  duties  on  stage  coaches  and 
public  conveyances  in  general ;  we  have  found 
that  we  have  laid  out  our  capital  unprofitably ; 
and  we  have  seen  that  concurrently  with  the 
existence  of  this  duty,  all  similar  duties  have 
been  gradually  withdrawn  and  repealed  on  other 
interests.  We,  therefore,  consiaer  that  it  is  a 
partiality  and  an  injustice  to  maintain  it  upon 
the  railways,  and  particularly,  as  I  say,  where  it 
falls  with  an  incidence  which  you  cannot  make 
fair. 

Mr.  Samuda, 

3577.  There  is  one  important  question  which 
I  want  to  make  clear ;  you  pointed  out  that  the 
remission  of  this  duty  would  be  applied  by  ^ou 
in  giving  the  public  the  opportunity  of  being 
served  upon  your  branches  where  at  present  they 
are  not  served  i — Yes,  decidedly. 

3578.  You  were  asked  afterwards  by  the 
honourable  Member  for  Poole,  whether  you  in- 
tended to  convey  the  idea  that  in  other  countries 
except  our  own  there  was  no  duty ;  and  he  led 
you  to  France,  and  asked  you  a  question  with 
reference  to  the  Frendi  railways ;  I  think  you 
accepted  the  honourable  Member's  view  that  the 
French  railways  were  originally  charged  a  duty, 
but  that  they  are  now  charged  a  higher  duty  ;  is 
not  the  case  of  French  railways  totally  difirerent 
from  that  of  our  own  railways  to  this  extent; 
that  the  French  railway  earm  works  were  ac- 
tually made  by  the  Government  and  given  to  the 
railways  companies  in  the  first  instance  1 — I  did 
not  know  that 

Sir  Harcourt  Johnstone. 

3579.  A  5  per  cent,  duty  on  the  gross  receipts 
as  has  been  suggested  by  the  honourable  Member 
for  Poole,  would  in  these  days  imiount  to  an 
income  tax  of  11  per  cent  upon  the  net  receipts, 
would  it  not,  taking  the  working  expenses  at  55 
per  cent  ? — It  would. 

3580.  Do  you  think  that  it  would  be  a  very 
great  act  of  abstract  justice  to  the  existing  rail- 
way shareholders  to  charge  them  an  income  tax 
of  11  per  cent.? — Decidedly  not 

Mr.  Knaichbull-Hugesseri' 

3581.  I  think  you  said  in  answer  to  an  honour- 
able Member,  that  under  certain  conditions  you 
would  not  mind  working  your  railway  at  a  loss ; 
I  suppose  you  would  rather  work  it  not  at  a  loss 
if  you  could? — I  spoke  of  certain  branches. 
We  should  not  work  for  passengers  at  a  loss. 
We  do  not  work  the  railway  aa  a  whole  at  a  loss. 

3582.  What  you  object  to,  as  I  understand,  is 
that  a  Government  which  did  not  help  you,  either 
in  your  first  construction  01*  in  your  after  mun- 
tenance,  should  come  down  afterwards  and  inflict 
a  tax  upon  you,  whether  you  are  working  at  a 
loss  or  not  ? — Certainly. 

3583.  Am  I  right  in  summing  up  your  evi- 
dence to  mean  this :  that  in  your  case  the  com- 
pany, that  is  to  say,  your  poor  shareholders,  pay 
this  tax ;  and  that  the  result  is  a  diminution  of 
the  travelling  facilities  that  you  wojald  otherwise 
give  to  the  public? — Undoubtedly  that  is  the  fact. 
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Chairman, 

3584.  You  are,  as  we  know,  tlie  Chairman  of 
the  London,  Brighton,  and  South  Coast  Kailway  ? 
— I  am. 

3585.  Will  you  state  to  the  Committee  what 
the  entire  passenger  traffic  of  your  compauy  was, 
in  round  numbers,  last  year? — In  round  num- 
bers, the  total  receipts  from  the  passenger  traffic 
were  1,200,000 1. 

3586.  How  much  of  that  was  derived  from 
third-class  passengers? — About  one-half;  about 
525,000 1 

3587.  Can  you  give  the  number  of  third-class 
passengers  carried  ? — The  total  number  of  passen- 
gers carried  was  25,411,000,  of  which  20,274,000 
were  third-class  passengers.  That,  I  should  say, 
is  not  taking  into  account  the  holders  of  periodical 
tickets,  of  whom  a  very  large  number  are  carried 
at  fares  very  much  below  1  ^.  a  mile. 

3588.  What  was  the  average  receipt  from  each 
third-class  passenger  ? — About  6d. 

3589.  From  the  first,  second,  and  t^ird  class 
passengers,  what  was  the  average  receipt? — Be- 
tween 10  rf.  and  11(/. 

3590.  The  inference  that  you  draw  from  those 
figures,  I  presume,  is,  that  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  short  traffic  on  your  line  ? — Yes ;  our  traffic  is 
essentially  what  may  be  called  an  omnibus 
traffic. 

3591.  What  was  the  amount  of  duly  paid  by 
your  company  last  year? — It  was  about  46,000/. 
I  find  that  we  paid  in  the  year  1873,  33,753/.; 
in  1874,  36,346/.;  and  in  1875,  46,172/.;  the 
increase  being  owing  mainly  to  the  decision  in 
the  North  London  case. 

3592.  In  consequence  of  that  decision,  I  believe 
you  availed  yourselves  of  the  power  which  you 
have  under  your  Acts  to  increase  the  fares? — 
Yes.  We  have  in  the  Brighton  Company's  Act 
a  power  of  charging  the  passenger  duty  in  addi- 
tion to  the  maximum  &re.  We  had  avuled  our- 
selves of  that  power  before  the  Korth  London 
decision  to  a  consideiable  extent  upon  our  first 
and  gecond  class  fares ;  and  on  the  North  London 
decision  making  us  pay  about  10,000/.  more  than 
we  had  been  accustomed  to  pay,  we  endeavoured 
to  recoup  ourselves  by  puttmg  on  the  additional 
passenger  duty  in  cases  where  we  had  not  put  it 
on  before,  and  by  what  1  may  call  trimming  our 
fares  ;  that  is  to  say,  adding  to  the  fares  in  some 
of  the  short  distances  where  our  powers  entitled 
us  to  do  so,  and  where  we  found  that  we  could 
get  it, 

3593.  I  need  hardly  ask  you  out  of  whose 

pocket  that  has  to  come  ? — To  that  extent,  of 
course,  it  comes  directly  from  the  public.  In  the 
case  of  the  London  and  Brighton  Railway,  out 
of  that  46,000/.,  1  think,  about  30,000  /.  is 
charged  to  the  public,  and  if  the  whole  duty 
were  repealed  they  would  at  once  get  the  benefit 
to  that  extent.  Of  that  30,000/.  I  would  say 
that  about  5,000/.  has  been  charged  in  addition 
inconsequence  of  the  North  London  decision; 
we  were  charging  from  20,000  /.  to  25,000  /,  pre- 
viously, and  we  have  charged  5,000  /.  or  6,000  /. 
a  yeiu*  more  since  that  decision. 

3594.  Have  you  endeavoured,  as  far  as  jon 
could,  to  put  yourselves  within  the  exemptions 
according  to  to  the  law  as  laid  down  by  the 
House  of  I^rds? — No  doubt  we  have  endea- 
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TOured  to  mske  as  many  tnuns  Parliamentary  as 
possible,  so  as  to  escape  the  duty. 

3595.  I  presume  tliat  you  cannot  carry  that 
out  in  all  cases  ? — We  cannot. 

3596.  Where  you  have  been  able  to  carry  it 
out  physically,  has  it  led  to  any  inconvenience  to 
the  public  or  to  the  traffic? — Certainly ;  I  will 
give  one  instance  which  may  suffice  to  show 
bow  it  has  worked  for  the  public.  The  Parlia- 
mentary stopping  train  from  London  to  Hrighton 
used  to  start  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning.  I 
may  state  that  it  was  limited  in  the  time  of  start- 
ing very  much  by  the  necessity  of  getting  the 
newspapers  down  to  Brighton  in  time  for  the 
mornmg  up  express  at  a  quarter  to  nine ;  that 
obliged  us  to  start  that  train  ac  an  early  hour.  It 
just  kept  time  there  by  leaving  out  two  or  three 
very  small  stations  where  there  are  very  few 
passengers.  The  consequence  of  the  North 
London  decision  has  been  that,  to  save  the  duty 
upon  that  train,  we  have  had  to  start  it  a  quarter 
01  an  hour  sooner,  and  it  now  starts  at  a  quarter 
to  six  instead  of  six  o'clock ;  so  that  the  practical 
effect  of  the  North  London  decision,  as  far  as  the 
Brighton  line  is  concerned,  is  that  the  public 
have  had  to  pay  5,000  /.  a  year  in  direct^  addi- 
tional fares,  and  they  have  been  put  to  the  incon- 
venience of  getting  up  a  quarter  of  an  hour  sooner 
on  a  cold  winter's  morniug  than  liiey  would  have 
done  otherwise. 

3597.  Why  did  you  start  the  train  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  earlier? — In  crder  to  bring. in  the  addi- 
tion^ stoppages,  so  as  to  comply  wiui  the  reqiurft- 
ments  of  the  Act,  and  yet  to  get  down  to  Brigh- 
ton in  time  for  the  morning  up  express  people. 

3598.  Whilst  no  doubt  the  national  revenue 
has  gained,  the  public  have  been  losers,  and  the 
company  ^so  ? — Yes.  I  merely  give  that  as  one 
specunen  of  inconvenience  ;  of  course  in  the  case 
of  the  Brighton  Railway  short-journey  traflic 
that  inconvenience  is  very  much  les^.  but  in 
the  case  of  long  journeys,  the  inconvenience 
wonld  be  something  tremendous.  In  fact,  the 
present  state  of  the  Taw  is,  that  if  a  poor  Scotch- 
man with  his  &mily  wanted  to  get  down  by  third 
class  to  Edinburgh,  it  would  keep  him  24  hours 
on  the  journey,  stopping  at  all  the  stations  to 
escape  the  tax ;  while  if  you  took  him  down  in 
10  hours  you  have  to  pay  it.  There  is,  I  may 
almost  say,  a  bonus  upon  torturing  poor  people 
by  keeping  them  a  long  t^me  in  winter  upon  thttr 
journey. 

3599.  Did  you  hear  the  evidence  of  the  last 
witness,  Mr.  Samuda? — I  did. 

3600.  There  was  a  point  referred  to  in  his  evi- 
dence which  had  not  been  much  before  the  Com- 
mittee ;  viz.,  that  the  effect  of  the  repeal  of  this 
tax  would  enable  companies,  and  especially  poor 
companies,  to  give  greater  accommodation  to  the 
public,  and,  perhaps,  to  open  new  sources  of 
traffic  ;  do  you  agree  with  him  in  that  view? — I 
quite  agree  with  faim  in  that  view. 

3601.  I  believe  that  when  you  first  joined  the 
London  and  Brighton  Bailway  their  financial 
poffllaon  was  not  very  good? — It  was  not. 

3602.  You  having  brought  it  to  its  present 
prosperity,  you  can  perhaps  state  from  your  own 
experience  how  the  repeal  of  this  duty,  and  re- 
lieving the  company  from  this  burden,  would 

affect 
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affect  the  public  ? — In  the  first  place,  I  am  very 
fer  from  wishing  to  take  credit  to  myself  for  the 
reBtoration  to  prosperity  of  the  London  and 
Brighton  Railway,  which  has  been  brought  about 
by  the  efforts  of  very  many  able  men.  However, 
there  is  a  very  good  illustrative  instance  of  the 
main  proposition  which  I  should  wish  to  convey 
to  the  Committee  as  the  result  of  my  experience ; 
namely,  that  this  tax  does  practically,  in  the  long 
run,  fall  upon  the  public.  As  regards  the  portion 
which  is  paid  directly  by  the  public,  of  course 
there  can  be  no  question  that  it  does  so  fall ;  aa 
regards  that  portion  which  is  paid  in  the  first  in- 
stance by  the  railway  shareholders,  I  think  I  can 
very  easily  show  by  the  instance  of  the  London 
and  Brighton  Company,  thnt  the  effect  does  fall 
back  ultimately  upon  the  public.    I  think  it  is  a 

f real  mistake,  which  some  gentlemen  fall  into  who 
ave  only  a  theoretical  acquaintance  with  the 
subject,  to  suppose  that  the  fares  are  limited  and 
the  amount  of  accommodation  prescribed  simply 
by  the  dry  calculations  of  pounds,  shillings,  and 
pence,  or  what  will  give  the  greatest  immediate 
profit.  There  are  a  multitude  of  complex  con- 
siderations always  weighing  upon  railway 
managers,  and  always  pressing  in  the  direction  of 
a  liberal  policy.  In  the  first  place  there  is  the 
natural  desire  for  popularity.  Railway  directors 
and  railway  managers  are  brought  very  much  in 
contact  with  people  in  the  locality,  and  they 
naturally  all  rather  wish  to  be  popular,  and  to 
have  a  good  name  than  the  reverse.  Then  again, 
there  is  the  fear  of  competition.  You  always 
know  that  when  your  railway  has  reached  a 
certain  point  of  prosperity, competition  is  possible, 
and,  I  may  almost  say,  is  imminent,  if  you  do  not 
keep  your  house  in  order.  For  instance,  only 
this  very  year  we  had  a  proposal  for  a  competing 
line  to  Brighton ;  that  is  not  the  first  of  the  sort; 
there  have heen  three  or  four  proposals  for  a  com- 
peting line  to  Brighton:  This  year  a  competing 
fine  was  brought  forward.  How  was  that  de- 
feated ?  Very  much  indeed,  because  we  tried  to 
carry  out  a  liberal  policy  to  the  public,  and  so 
far  satisfied  them  that  the  rival  scheme  could  get 
no  local  support ;  and  it  was  ascertained  that  even 
the  Brightou  Corporation,  by  a  large  majority, 
would  have  petitioned  against  it.  There  is  a 
constant  inducement  to  us  rather  to  carry  out  a 
liberal  policy,  and  to  keep  fares  as  low  as  we  can, 
consistentlr  with  gaining  anything  like  a  decent 
dividend  K>r  our  »iareholders,  thnn  to  adopt  the 
penny  wise  and  pound  foolish  policy  of  endeavoni 
ing  to  screw  a  very  high  dividend  out  of  tiie 
public  this  year,  with  the  certainty  that  we 
should  make  so  many  enemies,  that  if  a  com- 
peting line  were  brought  forward  next  year  we 
should  have  no  chance  of  defence  against  it. 
The  public  accommodation  is  not  a  question  of 
fares  only,  but  to  a  still  larger  extent,  that  of 
accommodation  and  convenience.  The  number  of 
trains,  the  punctuality  of  trains,  the  bort  of  ac- 
commodation that  you  afford,  the  accommodation 
at  stations,  in  many  cases  of  giving  railway 
accommodation  to  out-lying  districts  that  require 
it,  all  that  means  outlay  of  capital ;  and  the  condi- 
tion of  outlay  of  capital  on  railways  is  a  premium 
on  the  existing  capital.  If  the  old  capital  is  not  at 
a  premium,  it  is  impossible  to  raise  money  for 
such  purposes,  however  desirable  they  may  be. 
I  would  illustrate  that  by  the  case  of  the  Lon- 
don, Brighton,  and  South  Coast  Railway.  I 
have  in  my  hand  a  tabular  statement  which  is 
0.91. 
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contained  in  our  last  half-yearly  report,  and  there" 
fore  it  is  not  evidence  made  with  regard  to  the 
nulway  passenger-duty  question ;  but  it  shows 
our  position.  It  shows  that  in  the  year  1867, 
when  we  came  in,  not  only  conld  we  pay 
no  dividend  to  the  ordinary  shareholders,  out 
there  was  a  large  deficiency  in  paying  the  pre- 
ference interest.  We  gradually  crept  up  step 
by  step  in  our  dividends,  \0s.,  21.  10«., 

3/.  5«.,  4/.,  until  at  last  we  got  to  5  /.  per  cent. 
During  all  that  time,  of  course,  our  shares  were 
at  a  discount ;  during  all  that  time,  of  course, 
we  could  not  raise  capital  except  for  most  urgent 
and  indispensable  objects. 

3603.  I  suppose  that  every  sovereign  that  you 
could  save  was  of  importance  to  you  during  this 
struggle,  as  it  were  ? — In  1867,  when  we  came 
in,  the  line  being  on  the  very  verge  of  bank- 
ruptcy, we  were  obliged  to  raise  some  money  in 
order  to  meet  our  creditors  and  keep  out  of  the 
Bankruptcy  Court.  To  do  that  we  had  to  issue 
ordinary  shares  at  55  per  cent,  discount  to  give 
100/.  share  for  45/.  cash  to  our  shareholders; 
and  now  that  we  pay  5  per  cent.,  that  is  equivalent 
to  having  raised  money  at  11  per  cent.  I  need 
not  say  that  we  did  not  raise  a  penny  more  than 
was  absolutely  necessary.  For  a  series  of  four,  or 
five,  or  six  years,  we  were  not  in  a  position  to  find 
the  capital  for  a  great  many  objects  which  were 
most  desirable  for  the  public  accommodation. 

3604.  Of  course  the  more  this  presses  against 
the  company,  from  your  point  of  view,  the  more 
disadvantageous  it  is  to  the  public  ? — Yes.  Take 
that  particular  year  in  wliich  we  could  not  pay 
even  our  preference  dividends;  in  that  year  1 
find  that  we  were  paying  89,616/.  in  taxation 
between  Government  duty  and  the  local  taxes ; 
that  would  have  been  equivalent  to  a  dividend 
of  nearly  14  per  cent.;  and  so  in  each  year.  If 
we  had  had  no  taxation,  either  to  the  Govern- 
ment or  to  local  rates,  we  should  have  been 
about  1.^  per  cent,  ahead  of  the  position  in  which 
we  actually  stood. 

3605.  Or,  to  put  it  in  another  way,  you  would 
not  have  been  obliged,  probably,  to  have  raised 
your  money  at  such  a  ruinous  discount? — No; 
and  we  should  so  much  sooner  have  arrived  at 
the  position  in  which  we  could  raise  money  on 
fair  terms,  and  therefore  be  able  to  carry  out  s<nne 
of  these  improvements.  I  will  only  specify  one  or 
two  of  those  improvements.  Take  punctuality : 
there  is  nothing  in  which  there  is  a  greater  out- 
cry from  the  public,  than  that  your  trains 
should  be  punctual;  to  have  your  trains  punctual 
your  first  requisite  is  to  have  plenty  of  locomotive 
power;  you  must  be  what  I  call  over  horsed,  to 
use  a  sporting  simile,  if  you  ride  12  stone  you 
must  have  a  hor^e  up  to  14  stone,  because  there 
are  emergencies  in  which  you  want  extra  engine- 
power.  Then  you  must  be  overmanned  at  the 
stations,  because  at  some  small  country  station, 
where  perhaps  two  porters  will  do  the  ordinary 
work,  it  will  happen  every  now  and  then  that  you 
have  extra  passengers  or  horses,  or  things  of 
that  kind,  and  unless  you  keep  three  porters  there 
there  will  be  delay  at  the  stations.  So  that  punc- 
tuality is  very  much  a  question  of  rolling  stock, 
and  of  continual  outlay  at  the  stations.  In  the 
same  way  there  is  the  block  system  and  inter- 
locking signals ;  I  suppose  that  all  those  things 
are  costing  us  not  less  than  100,000  /.  outlay  of 
capiUl,  ai^  20,000/.  or  30,000/.  a  year  additional 
annual  outlay.    We  do  that  now  cheerfnll^  and 
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willingly,  when  we  have  got  a  5  per  cent.,  or  even 
a  4  per  cent,  dividend';  but  in  the  former  period, 
when  we  were  paying  no  diridend  at  alt,  even  on 
our  preference  stock,  we  could  not  do  80  much  as 
we  could  have  wished ;  therefore  that  falls  back 
upon  the  public 

3606.  Indirectly?— Indirectly. 

3607.  Of  coiurse,  with  all  these  railwav  com- 
panies it  is  a  question  of  degree ;  the  richer  the 
company  the  less  it  affects  them,  and  the  poorer 
the  company  the  more  it  affects  them? — Yes. 
You  may  assume  that  as  soon  as  a  railway  com- 
pany's snares  get  to  a  premium,  on  the  one  hand 
It  becomes  exposed  to  pressure  from  without  and 
danger  if  it  does  not  pursue  a  liberal  policy,  and 
on  the  other  liand  it  is  provided  with  the  means 
of  carrying  out  that  liberal  policy.  Therefore 
anything  that  cheqks  the  prosperity  of  a  railway 
company  or  the  flow  of  capital  into  railways,  does 
prat^tically,  in  the  long  run,  fall  back  upon  the 
public  in  the  way  of  diminished  accommodation. 

3608.  Do  yon  have  anything  to  do  with  work- 
men's trains  at  all  ? — Yes ;  I  forget  the  exact 
number,  but  we  run  some  considerable  number  of 
workmen's  trains. 

3609.  You  have  given  us  the  special  facts  as 
to  ^e  riulway  with  which  you  are  connected ;  I 
believe  you  can  give  the  Committee  some  in- 
formation of  your  own  knowledge  as  to  the  origin 
of  this  tax  ;  you  were,  I  think,  cognisant  of  what 
was  going  on  ? — I  was  so  far  cognisant  of  it  as 
this :  that  in  those  days  I  was  secretary  of  the 
Railway  Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and 
therefore  looked  at  it  from  a  different  point  of 
view.  I  was  secretary  when  the  Committee  sat 
which  recommended  the  cheap  train  system  with 
the  remission,  and  when  the  Act  was  passed  by 
which  the  cheap  train  system  was  established. 

3610.  From  your  own  knowledge,  and  with 
reference  to  the  discussions  which  took  place  at 
the  time,  what  is  your  view  as  to  what  led  to  the 
imposition  of  this  tax  ? — There  is  no  doubt  that 
what  led  to  the  imposition  of  the  tax  upon  rail- 
ways was  the  existence  of  the  tax  upon  stage 
coaches  and  other  modes  of  conveyance  with 
which  railways  would  be  competing,  or  which 
they  might  be  superseding.  That  appears  dis- 
tinctly from  the  debates  at  the  time. 

3611.  Have  you  read  the  evidence  which  Mr. 
Forbes  gave  upon  this  point? — I  have. 

3612.  Do  you  agree  with  him  ? — I  quite  agree 
with  him.  I  have  looked  up  a  number  of  refer- 
ences to  Hansard  from  the  Debates  at  the  time, 
but  T  may  give  you  one  quotation.  Lord  Althorp, 
who  was  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  at  the 
time,  "  stated  that  he  concurred  with  the  honour- 
able Member  for  Middlesex"  (the  late  Mr. 
Hume)  "in  thinking  that  the  country  would 
gain  by  taking  off  the  tax  upon  coaches  instead 
•of  laying  a  tax  upon  railroads;  but  at  the  same 
time  the  tax  upon  coaches  brought  in  a  con- 
siderable revenue."  That  shows  quite  clearly 
that  he  thought  it  would  be  a  better  thing,  if  they 
could  afford  it,  to  take  the  tax  off  both.  It  was 
evidently  assumed  that  if  railways  were  taxed 
stage  coaches  should  be  taxed,  and  that  if  stage 
coaches  were  not  taxed  railways  should  not  be 
taxed ;  he  thought  that  it  would  have  been  a 
better  thing  to  have  got  rid  of  them  all,  but  the 
state  of  the  revenue  did  not  admit  of  it 

3613.  Upon  grounds  of  equity  fmd  justice, 
what  conclusicHis  would  you  draw  as  to  the  rela- 
tion between  the  tax  on  stage  coaches  and  the 
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tax  on  railways? — I  draw  the  conclusion  very 
strongly  that  me  two  should  go  together.  Sup- 
posing that  at  the  time  when  there  was  an  import 
duty  upon  foreign  sugar,  you  had  had  some  large 
companies  formed  here  for  the  manufacture  of 
home-grown  beetroot  sugar,  and  a  countervailing 
excise  duty  (very  properly)  put  upon  home-grown 
sugar,  when  the  time  hod  come  to  repeal  the  duty 
upon  foreign  imported  sugar  1  think  that  it  would 
have  been  a  very  great  grievance  to  the  com- 
panies who  were  manufacturing  the  beetroot 
sugar  if  you  had  not  taken  off  the  countervailing 
excise  duty. 

3614.  Then  when  one  goes  the  other  ought  to 
go  ? — ^Yes ;  because  they  are  in  pari  materia^  and 
they  are  in  jiositive  and  direct  competition  the 
one  with  the  other.  ■  On  the  London,  Brighton, 
and  South  Coast  II  ail  way  our  average  fare  is 
only  6  (f. ;  that  is  because  we  have,  in  met,  either 
in  direct  or  indirect  competition  with  us  other 
modes  of  conveyance  for  very  nearly  the  whole 
of  our  traffic. 

3615.  Have  you  referred  to  a  Report  which 
was  made  by  the  Select  Committee  on  Railways, 
which  was  ordered  to  be  printed  by  the  House 
of  Commons  in  1844  ? — Yes;  that  is  the  Com- 
mittee to  which  1  referred,  which  was  nttiog 
when  I  was  Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Trade. 

3616.  Does  that  Report  at  all  bear  upon  the 
question  of  monopoly,  which  has  been  urged  to 
some  extent  by  some  witnesses  against  the  rail- 
ways?— It  bears  somewhat  upon  uie  principle  of 
monopoly.  I  refer  to  it  more  especially  as 
bearing  upon  the  question  of  the  exemption  of 
cheap  trains ;  but  I  think  that  it  refers  to 
monopoly  merely  as  going  into  the  general 
principle.  Inasmuch  as  you  cannot  multiply 
indefinitely  the  number  of  railways  to  a  place, 
you  must  assume  that  there  is  a  certain  amount 
of  monopoly  which  must  be  met  by  a  certain 
amount  of  regulation. 

3617.  Are  there  any  passages  in  that  Report 
to  which  you  wish  to  draw  the  attention  of  the 
Committee  ? — The  chief  passages  in  that  Report 
to  which  I  wish  to  draw  the  attention  of  the 
Committee  are  pan^raphs  11  and  13.  At  para- 
graph 11  there  is  this  resolution:  "That  the 
companies  may  be  required  to  provide  upon  such 
new  lines  of  railways,  as  a  minimum  of  third- 
class  accommodation,  one  train  at  least  each  way 
on  every  week  day,  by  which  there  shall  be  the 
ordinary  obligation  to  convey  such  passengers  as 
may  present  tiiemselves  at  any  of  the  ordinary 
stations,  in  carriages  provided  with  seats  and 
protected  from  the  weather,  at  a  speed  of  not  le^s 
than  12  miles  an  hour,  including  stoppages,  and 
at  fares  not  exceeding  1  d.  per  mile,"  with  other 
conditions. 

3618.  "Will  you  put  your  interpretation  n^wn 
that  ? — I  would  rather  put  the  interpretation  of 
that  Committee  upon  it.  The  next  resolution 
is,  "  That  the  tax  upou  the  receipts  from  such 
conveyance  of  third-class  passengers  should  not 
exceed  one-half  of  any  duty  that  may  be  laid 
upon  the  general  traffic  of  rwlways."  That  was 
the  general  recommendation  of  the  Committee. 
Afterwards,  in  the  passing  of  the  Bill  founded 
upon  the  recommendations  of  the  Committee, 
there  was  a  good  deal  of  opposition  from  the 
railroad  interests  of  the  da^,  and  part  of  the 
compromise  by  which  the.  Bill  passed  was,  that 
there  should  be  a  total  remission  of  the  duty  in  cer- 
tain cases.  But  the  interpretation  which  was  put 
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upon  it  bv  the  Committee  in  the  next  resolution 
is  very  clear.  It  says,  "  That  the  Board  of 
Trade  have  a  discretionary  power  of  dispensing 
with  any  of  the  above  requirements,  and  of 
allowing  alternative  arrangements  which  shall 
appear  to  it  to  be  better  calculated  to  promote 
the  public  convenience  upon  any  particiuiur  rail- 
way.*' 

3619.  That  was  what  Mr.  Forbes  referred  to, 
I  think  ? — Yes,  1  take  it  that  the  intention  of  the 
Committee  was  clearly  to  encourage  third-class 
traffic,  and  they  said  that  given,  that  fundamental 
condition  of  the  penny  a  mile  and  the  covered 
carriages,  the  Board  of  Trade  should  have  tho 
power  of  dispensing  with  any  of  the  other  detailed 
conditions,  provided  that  they  thought  that  what 
the  Railway  Company  proposed  was  oetter  for  the 
public. 

3620.  You  would  also  aeree  that  by  some 
means  or  other  the  Act  of  Parliament  does  not 
fully  and  thoroughly  carry  out  what  you  would 
take  to  be  the  views  of  that  Committee  ? — Bow- 
ing, of  course,  tn  the  interpretation  of  the  Act  of 
Parliament,  which  was  given  by  Lord  Cairns  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  I  should  say  decidedly  not. 
If  the  case  which  has  actually  arisen  could  have 
been  brought  before  the  Committee  at  the  time, 
or  before  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  ques- 
tion had  been  asked,  "  Is  this  what  you  mean ; 
that  if  we  take  third-class  passengers  to  Edinburgh 
in  ten  hours  under  those  conditions,  we  shall  pay 
the  tax,  while  another  railway  company  who 
keep  them  twenty-four  hours  on  the  journey 
shall  not  par  it  ?  "  the  Committee  would  have  said 
at  once,  "  That  is  not  what  we  mean ;  the  Act 
must  be  worded  so  as  to  include  the  former 
train." 

3621.  You  put  it,  that  the  resolution  of  the 
Committee,  and  ^e  intention  of  the  Committee 
was,  that  the  dispensing  power  should  be  general, 
whereas  the  late  decision  has  limited  this  dis- 
pensing power  ? — I  think  so. 

3622.  If  the  resolutions  had  been  carried  out, 
as  you  suggest  that  they  ought  to  have  been 
carried  out,  those  difficulties  which  have  now 
arisen,  and  which  show  that  the  law  is  entirely 
inapplicable,  would  not  have  arisen  ? — No ;  of 
course  the  general  question  as  to  the  policy  of 
any  duty  at  all  would  have  remained ;  but  that 
is  rather  a  larger  question  of  revenue  for  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  consider. 

3623.  But  if  there  had  been  an  elasticity  given 
to  the  Board  of  Trade  to  dispense  with  certain 
conditions  under  certain  circumstances,  then  the 
obligation  and  the  exemption  might  have  worked 
fairly  well  for  the  companies  and  the  pubUc 
independentlv  of  taxation  ? — Yes ;  assuming  that 
duty  must  be  continued  for  the  purposes  of 
revenue,  then  I  think  that  if  the  intention  of  the 
Committee  had  been  carried  out,  as  it  would 
practically  be  by  the  suggestion  made  to  the 
Committee  by  Mr.  Bickman  <^  fares  at  and 
under  one  penny  per  mile  not  being  taxed,  it 
would  have  worked  fairly. 

3624.  Were  you  a  party  to  drawing  up  those 
resolutions  at  the  time? — Mr.  Gladstone  was  at 
the  Board  of  Trade  and  on  the  Committee,  and  I 
think  that  the  resolutions  were  drawn  up  1^  him 
as  Chairman,  if  I  recollect  rightiy. 

3625.  You  were  cognisant  of  what  was  going 
on  at  the  time,  I  presume  ? — I  was  cognisant  of 
what  was  going  on  at  the  time.  Whether  X  may 
have  drawn  the  first  drafts  of  tJiem  for  Mr. 
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Gladstone  or  not,  I  cannot  quite  recollect  at  this 
distance  of  time ;  but  I  think  that,  practically, 
Mr.  Gladstone,  at  the  Board  of  Trade,  drew  the 
resolutions,  and  the  Committee  discussed,  and 
perhaps,  altered  and  adopted  them. 

3626.  You  have  stated  your  views  as  to  what 
you  consider  to  be  &e  injustice  of  this  tax,  and 
the  effect  that  it  has  upon  the  companies  and 
upon  the  public ;  have  you  turned  your  attention 
at  aU  to  the  suggestions  which  have  been  made 
by  Mr.  Farrer  and  by  one  or  two  other  witnesses 
as  to  substitnting  something  else  for  it  ? — Ihave. 

3627.  Mr.  Farrer  proposed,  I  think,  a  tax  of 
3  per  cent.,  without  exemptions,  upon  gross 
passenger  receipts ;  what  do  you  say  to  that  ? — 
The  great  objection  to  that  would  be  the  shock- 
ing inequality  and  injustice  of  its  incidence  as 
between  di^rent  railways.  For  instance,  it 
would  suit  the  Brighton  Railway  Company  very 
fairly;  we  should  pay  36,000/.  where  we  are  now 
paying  46,000  ;  but  on  the  East  London  Bul- 
w'ay,  which  we  work,  which  is  not  at  present 
earning  enough  to  pay  even  its  debenture  interest, 
I  should  think  that  it  would  be  very  hard  indeed 
if  you  stepped  in  and  took  out  of  a  fund  which  is 
insufficient  to  pay  even  the  creditors  of  the  line 
a  sum  equal  to  3  per  cent,  upon  the  gross  earn- 
ings, which  is  equal  to  6  per  cent,  upon  the  net 
earnings  of  that  line. 

3628.  There  was  another  suggestion,  of  what 
was  called  for  brevity's  sake  establishing  a  sort 
of  payment  in  tiie  nature  of  a  quit-rent ;  that  is 
to  say,  that  taking  450,000/.  or  500,0007.  as  the 
point,  there  should  be  contributions  from  the 
different  railways,  under  certain  conditions,  as  a 
substitute  for  the  present  mode ;  what  do  yon  sa^ 
to  that  ? — To  that  I  can  only  s^  again  that  it 
might  not  be  a  bad  compromise  tor  rulways,  as 
we  are  a  growing  interest ;  but  I  cannot  for  a 
moment  imagine  that  any  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  or  that  the  House  of  Commons  would 
admit  as  a  principle,  that  while  a  certun  tax  is 
to  be  kept  up  its  expansion  and  growth  is  to  be 
limited. 

Mr.  Ashley. 

3629.  Another  difficulty  is,  that  no  new  com- 
panies, of  course,  would  beliable  to  it  ? — I 
do  not  attach  much  importance  to  it,  be- 
cause I  deddedly  consider  that  it  is  not  a 
practical  suggestion;  I  cannot  imagine  Parlia- 
ment or  any  Government  letting  m  the  thin 
point  of  the  wedge  by  admitting  a  principle 
so  excessively  dangerous  that  any  branch  of 
revenue  is  not  to  grow  and  expand  with  the 
growth  of  the  country. 

Chairman. 

3630.  You  think  that  on  grounds  of  justice  to 
the  companies  and  on  pubUc  grounds,  the  tax 
ought  to  be  abolished  altogether? — I  think  so, 
decidedly,  upon  grounds  oi  public  policy  if  the 
rerenne  can  afford  it.  Sir  Robert  Feel,  although 
he  condemned  taxes  on  locomotion  in  principle, 
did  not'repeal  them  for  a  very  good  reason,  that 
is  to  say,  because  there  were  a  great  many  worse 
taxes.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  this  tax  should 
be  repealed,  and  that  a  corn  duty  or  a  duty  on 
food  or  raw  materials  should  be  imposed  to  supply 
the  deficiency ;  butif  there  werea  sufficient  surplus, 
I  certainly  think  that  upon  grounds  both  of  justice 
to  railway*  proprietors,  upon  whom  part  of  the  tax 
falls  in  the  first  instance,  and  of  public  policy, 
seeing  that  I  believe  the  whole  of  tiie  tax  faUs 
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ultimately  upon  the  public,  it  would  be  well  to 
repeal  it.  If  you  did  not  repeal  it,  I  think  tihat 
equity  would  say,  restore  the  tax  upon  horses 
nd  upon  other  modes  of  conveyance,  which  I 
tiiink  would  be  a  very  bad  thii^  indeed. 

3631.  Another  sugg^tion,  which  was  made  by 
Mr.  Rickman,wa8,  that  until  tlmt  happy  time  should 
arrive  when  the  revenue  of  the  country  could 
afford  to  dispense  with  this  large  sum,  all  fares 
at  and  under  1  d,  per  mile  should  be  exempted 
firtHnliability  toanyduty  atall;  howdo  youtiiink 
that  diat  would  work  ? — I  think  that  that  would 
be  a  very  good  practical  wa^  of  dealing  with  the 
difficultv.  The  only  objection  that  I  know  to  it 
is,  that  by  removing  the  most  objectionable  and 
grievous  part  of  the  tax,  we  should  perhaps  be 
kss  likely  to  get  rid  of  the  remaiider  of  it ;  but 
looking  at  it  otherwise,  I  should  say  that  it  cer- 
tainly would  remove  the  glaring  injustice  of  the 
present  mode  of  assessing  the  duty,  and  it  would 
give  the  public  a  large  amount  of  immediate 
relief,  and  indirectly,  I  think,  a  great  deal  of 
benefit.  There  are  many  cases  where  the  fares 
would  eithor  be  reduced  down  to  the  Id.  a  mile 
to  get  the  benefit  of  the  exemption,  or  it  would 
just  decide  the  question  against  your  doing  so 
where  it  was  a  nice  turning  point  as  to  whether 
you  should  add  the  duty  and  go  above  your 
present  charge. 

3632.  That  would  still  secure  to  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  something  very  nearly  approach- 
ing what  he  was  getting  from  the  railways  pre- 
viously to  this  decision  of  Lord  Cairns,  would  it 
not  ? — I  think  that  it  brings  it  to  very  nearly  the 
sfuue  figure.  Of  course  I  take  that  sura^estion 
<j£\d.  per  mile  to  mean  that  it  would  apply  to  all 
cases,  irre!'pective  of  class,  where  the  charge  was 
at  or  under  1  d.  per  mile,  because  there,  I  think, 
is  where  the  public  would  very  often  get  the 
benefit  of  it.  There  are  a  great  many  second- 
class  return  tickets,  where  the  fare  is  just  above 
Id.  per  mile  now.  Supposing  that  it  is  1|(^.,  and 
thai,  you  charge  a  fare  and  a  half,  it  brings  it  to 
2^  d.  for  two  miles  for  the  return ;  in  many  of  those 
cases  you  would  reduce  it  to  2  ti.,  so  as  to  bring 
you  within  the  exemption.  In  the  same  way 
with  the  season  tickets;  you  would  no  doubt 
multiply  and  extend  your  system  of  season 
tickets  considerably,  that  being  the  one  upon 
which  the  public  get  the  greatest  benefit  of  any, 
becauije  we  are  carrying  first-class  passengers  at 
a  good  'deal  less  than  ^d.  &  mile  upon  season 
tickets. 

Mr.  Arthur  Peel, 

3633.  In  the  event  of  some  change  being  made, 
it  is  important,  is  it  not,  that  on  our  way  to  aboli- 
tion, or  in  the  way  of  relaxation,  we  should  adt^t 
some  principle  ? — Yes. 

3634.  What  principle  do  you  see  in  exempting 
iares  under  Id.  per  mile,  except  as  a  step  towards 
the  total  abolition  which  you  desire? — The  prin- 
ciple which  I  should  see  in  it  would  be  this:  that 
if  you  cannot  get  rid  of  the  tax  altogether,  you 
want,  at  any  rate,  to  get  rid  of  these  anomidies 
which  have  been  introduced  with  such  adverse 
effect  to  the  public  by  the  North  London  dedsion. 
Then  I  would  observe  again,  that  I  think  it  is  a 
^at  mistake  to  look  at  the  tax  as  if  the  exemp- 
tion of  fares  at  1  d.  per  mile  were  an  exemption 
in  favour  of  any  one  particular  class  as  against 
others,  because  the  third  class  is  open  to  all 
cUsses  of  the  community,  and,  practically,  we 
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know  that  people  in  first  and  second  class  posi- 
tions in  society  do  very  often  travel  by  the  thkd- 
class  carriages,  and  they  always  may  do  so.  Then 
agun,  the  third-class  fare  does,  to  a  very  great 
extent,  regulate  your  &reB  all  through;  you  can- 
not raise  your  second-class  fare  too  much  above 
your  tbira-class  fare,  or  your  first-class  fare  too 
much  above  your  second-class  fare. 

3635.  Would  you  see  this  additional  advantage 
in  exempting  from  the  tax  all  fares  at  and  under 
\  d,  per  mile;  that  the  public,  under  that  remis- 
sion, would  obtfun  greater  advantages  tiian  by 
any  other  modification  of  the  tax  short  of  aboli- 
tion?— That  would  be  so.  Assuming  that  you 
could  afford  to  get  rid  of  about  the  amount  which 
would  be  required  to  give  effect  to  this 
exemption  of  nires  at  and  under  \d,  k  mile,  I 
think  that  that  is  the  mode  in  which  you  could 
apply  the  200,000/.,  or  whatever  it  is  that  would 
be  required  for  the  purpose,  with  most  advantage 
to  the  public. 

3636.  Do  you  think  that  that  would  leave  anj 
security  in  the  hands  of  the  Government  that  the 
third-class  passengers  wonld  be  properly  looked 
after  in  point  of  accommodation  ? — Yes;  because 
you  mieht  retain  the  condition  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  liaving  to  certify  the  train.  You  must 
have  your  covered  carriages,  and  you  must  have  a 
certificate,  I  suppose,  from  the  Board  of  Trade. 
You  either  might  do  that  or  yon  might  trust  to 
the  general  state  of  things.  It  is  absolutely 
certain  now  that  no  company  would  ever  go  bade 
to  open  third*  class  carriages. 

3637.  I  was  regarding  the  duty  with  the 
system  of  exemptions  as  a  sort  of  material 
guarantee  in  the  hands  of  the  Government  in 
the  interests  of  third-class  passengers;  do  you 
regard  it  in  that  light  ? — Yes,  operating  through 
the  third-class  passengers  upon  all  passengers.  I 
should  have  no  objectL<m  if  the  Board  of  Trade 
like  to  retain  tliat  supervision  over  the  detuls. 
It  is  rather  for  them  to  say  whether  it  is  worth 
while  for  a  department  to  be  troubled  with  the 
supervision  where  it  is  so  manifest  that  it  ia 
unnecess^^. 

3638.  What  should  you  say  as  to  the  policy  of 
retaimng  the  Parliamentary  cheap  trains? — I  do 
not  see  any  advantage  in  that.  I  think  that  if 
you  had  an  exemption  of  fares  of  1  a  mile  or 
under,  simply  without  anything  else,  it  is  evident 
that  the  third-class  people  would  get  a  great  d^ 
more  accommodation  uian  was  ever  intended  at 
the  time,  or  than  the  Board  of  Trade  would  be 
likely  to  force  upon  the  cmnpames ;  but  I  should 
myself  have  no  objection  to  the  certificate  <k  the 
Board  of  Trade  being  still  required,  althou^ 
yoilr  fares  were  at  or  under  1  d,  per  mile,  pro- 
vided the  Board  of  Trade  certifies  that  you  ore 
giving  fair  and  reasonable  accommodation  with 
covered  carriages,  and  fair  and  reasonable  acc<an- 
modation  to  the  different  stations  by  your  eystem 
generally. 

3639.  All  your  arguments,  I  think,  have  gone 
upon  the  assumption  (I  do  not  say  that  it  is  not 
a  very  proper  assumption)  that  the  duty  presses 
upon  the  public,  and  that  if  it  were  remitted  it 
wonld  go  into  tiie  pockets  of  the  public ;  is  tiut 
the  foundation  of  your  argument  ? — I  have  shown 
that  in  the  case  of  the  Brighton  Railway  Com- 
pany, about  three-fifths  of  the  duty  is  charged 
directly  to  the  public,  and  therefore  they  must 
^t  the  benefit,  because  we  must  reduce  the  fares 
in  some  cases,  or  we  should  be  beyond  onr  mozi- 
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mom ;  and  beyond  that  indirectly  we  dumld  be 
led  to  reduce  in  other  cases,  so  as  to  brii^  our- 
flelves  within  the  penny  a  mile. 

3640.  You  hold,  I  suppose,  that  if  the  duty 
were  remitted  altogether  it  would  benefit  the 
public  and  the  railway  companies  also  ? — I  think 
It  would  benefit  the  railway  companies  in  the 
first  instance  to  s<»ne  extent;  but,  as  I  have 
already  stated,  the  prosperity  of  the  raUwars  is 
perfectly  certain  to  be  shared  in  by  the  public. 
The  pressure  of  public  opinion  and  the  fear  of 
competiticm,  and  one  thing  and  another,  always 
enables  the  public  to  get  the  benefit  out  of  the 
GCHnpanies  in  some  form. 

3641.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  in  one  year 
the  Government  duty  and  local  taxation  payable 
by  your  company  amounted  to  I  ^  per  cent. ; 
therefore  if  the  duty  were  remitted  it  would 
increase  your  dividends,  would  it  not? — It  would 
not  increase  die  dividend  in  our  case  to  that 
extent ;  because  we  are  charging  so  much  of  it 
on  to  the  public,  and  we  Bhould  have  to  remit 
that  charge  to  the  public.  The  Brighton  Bail- 
way  would  only  profit  to  the  extent  of  some 
15,000  /.  a  year  in  the  first  instance ;  and  the 
rest  of  it  would  go  directly  and  at  once  to  the 
pntdic 

3642.  But  the  benefit  to  the  public  would 
react  in  the  end  upon  the  railway  companies  ? — 
Yes.  In  the  case  of  the  Brighton  Railway  we 
have  now  just  worked  up  to  a  S  per  cent,  divi- 
dend, and.  turned  the  pomt  where  we  have  got  a 
small  premium.  Of  course  it  is  a  great  object 
with  US  to  retun  liiat  position  and  not  to  fall 
back,  and  we  are  obli^d  to  be  a  little  careful 
how  me  make  experiments  in  the  way  of  remis- 
sions, and  reductions  and  extensions.  If  I  had 
that  margin  of  15,000/.  in  reserve  between  me 
and  any  falling  below  that  5  per  cent,  dividend, 
undoubtedly  we  should  carry  out  experiments 
beneficial  to  tbe  public  sooner  and  more  largely 
than  we  can  venture  to  do  now. 

3643.  Do  you  think  it  is  a  ground  of  objection 
to  the  proposal  of  remitting  all  fares  at  and  under 
»  penny  a  mile,  that  it  would  be  difHcuIt  hereafler 
to  exempt  the  nulway  companies  irom  a  duty 
which  fell  upon  the  higher  class  of  passengers  ? — 
I  do  not.  To  a  certain  extent,  of  course,  if  the 
shoe  does  not  pinch  quite  so  tightly  you  are  less 
likely  to  get  total  relief.  There  is  somelihing  in 
that,  perhaps.  So  long  as  we  remain  in  the  posi- 
tion m  which  the  Nortii  London  decision  has 
placed  as,  I  think  the  grievance  is  so  crying  tbat 
It  must  be  remedied. 

3644.  That  only  comes  to  this :  that  the  juster 
the  tax  the  less  chance  you  have  of  getting  rid  of 
it?— Ko  doubt 

Chairman. 

3645.  That  you  would  not  take  the  chance  of? 
—  We  would  take  the  chance  of  that.  The  pre- 
sent state  of  things  is  so  unsatisfactory  since  the 
NorUi  London  deosion,  and  so  adverse  to  the 
public  interest,  that  I  would  take  my  chance  of 
the  other. 

Mr.  Macdonald. 

3646.  Yon  stated,  did  you  not,  that  at  the  pre- 
sent moment  there  were  persona  asking  for  a  new 
line  to  Brighton  ? — There  were  a  few  months  ago. 

3647.  Those  persons  have  a  full  knowledge  of 
the  railway  passenger  duty  before  their  eyes, 
have  they  not  ? — Yes. 

a91. 
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3646.  And  they  are  not  deterred  from  makii^; 
railway  lines  by  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  the 
rulway  passenger  duty  ?  —  The  public  were 
deterred  from  subscribing,  by  the  conviction  that 
a  second  line  would  not  pay;  and  one  element 
of  that  conviction,  no  doubt,  was  the  existence 
of  the  railway  passenger  duty. 

3649.  Have  they  ap|died  for  powers  to  make 
that  line  ? — Ko,  because  in  the  first  place  they 
could  not  get  the  money,  and  in  tiie  next  place 
they  ascertained  that  there  would  be  an  opiH»sitioB 
from  local  interests ;  that  the  town  of  Brighton 
generally  would  have  opposed  a  second  line. 

3650.  Would  not  the  London  and  Brighton 
Company  have  c^poeed  it  ? — Yes. 

3651.  We  have  had  It  stated  here  that  sta^e 
coaches  and  omnibuses  are  competing  with  rail- 
way companies  ? — Yes,  in  many  oases  they  are. 

3652.  Would  the  stage  coaches  have  any  h>eu$ 
etandiy  for  the  purpose  of  petitioning  against  or 
hindering  the  making  of  a  new  line  of  railway  ? 
— No,  Ido  not  suppose  that  they  would. 

3653.  Then  does  not  the  very  fact  that  you 
have  a  position  of  that  kind  ^ven  to  you  imply 
that  you  have  a  privilege  which  is  not  a£Porded 
to  the  general  public,  and  to  others  who  may 
desire  to  carry  people  by  stage  coaches  or  other- 
wise?— Of  course  railways  are  in  a  different 
position  from  small  private  enterprises,  like  stage 
coaches  and  country  omnibuses,  which  do  not 
require  much  capital.  Railways  in  different 
countries  are  carried  on  on  very  different  princi- 
ples, varying  from  the  most  absolute  and  exclumvc 
monopoly  up  to  a  verr  complete  system  of  free 
trade.  In  Belgium,  the  railways  have  heen  made 
by  the  State';  In  France,  they  are  close  monopo- 
lies under  Government  control;  in  the  United 
States  of  America  there  is  prettv  much  free  tnide 
in  nulways;  any  one  may  make  a  nulway  any 
where  who  can  find  the  money,  and  rulways  may 
combine  and  amalgamate  amongst  themselves, 
and  do  as  they  like.  In  this  country,  railways 
are  in  rather  an  intermediate  position ;  they  are 
nearer  the  free-trade  line  perhaps  than  the  mono- 
poly line. 

3654.  Do  you  mean  to  convey  to  tiie  Com- 
mittee that  in  America  railways  are  made  with- 
out application  to  the  country,  or  to  the  State,  or 
to  the  central  Government,  for  powers  to  make 
them  ?— No,  but  they  get  them  as  a  matter  of 
course  ;  they  do  not  always  get  assistance  as  a 
matter  of  course,  but  if  any  body  of  men  came 
f(»rward  and  said :  "  We  want  to  make  a  line  of 
nulway  from  *  A.*  to  *  B.,'  and  will  find  the 
money  and  the  land  and  the  materials,  and  make 
it;"  I  do  not  think  that  any  American  Legis- 
latare  would  say :  "  You  shaU  not  do  it,  because 
you  will  injure  some  other  line." 

Chairman, 

3655.  There  is  no  court  of  referees  and  locus 
ttaadi? — Certainly  not 

Mr.  Macdonald. 

3656.  On  the  entire  of  the  London  and 
Brighton  line,  are  your  fares  equal  for  equal 
distances  in  every  10  miles  alike  for  the  first, 
second,  and  third  class  passengers? — No;  I 
should  explun  that  the  London  and  Brighton 
Kailway  is  one  on  which  we  are  obliged  to  intro- 
duce the  greatest  possible  variety  of  charges. 
The  traffic  on  the  London  and  Brighton  line  is 
a  thing  that  often  surprisee  me  as  to  how  a 
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milHon  and  three-quarters  of  gross  receipts  are 
got  out  of  one  part  of  a  pure  agricultural  county, 
Sussex,  Tvithout  minerals  or  manufactures ;  and 
it  has  to  be  coaxed  up,  if  I  may  so  express  itj 
by  suiting  your  trains  and  fares  to  €he  circum- 
stances  ofuie  case.  For  instance,  in  the  case  of 
a  family  going  down  to  Brighton,  a  single 
journey,  and  staying  two  or  three  months,  it  is 
not  of  so  much  matter  to  them  whether  they  pay 
10 «.  or  12*.  Bd. ;  but  the  great  thing  that  they 
do  want  is,  that  the  head  of  the  family,  who  may 
have  to  come  to  London,  should  be  able  to  get  a 
very  cheap  periodical  ticket,  at  perhaps,  a  fai^ 
thing  or  a  nalfpenny  a  mile,  and  have  a  great 
numoer  of  trains  at  convenient  Ijmes ;  and  so  we 
are  constantly  adjusting  our  fares  all  over  the  line, 
charging  excessively  low  fares  in  some  cases, 
and  of  course  compensating  ourselves  by  chaiging 
our  maximum  in  others. 

3657.  Did  I  correctly  understand  you  to  say 
that  you  added  the  passenger  duty  after  the 
decision  ^iven  in  the  House  of  Liords,  to  your 
railway  iares  ? — We  made  further  additions ;  we 
had  previously  added  the  passenger  duty  on  the 
first  and  second  class,  but  when  we  found  that 
we  were  made  to  pay  10,000  /.  a  year  more  than 
we  had  ever  expected,  or  thought  we  ought  to 
pay  under  the  intention  of  the  Act,  we  cast  about 
to  see  how  we  could  get  some  of  it  back  again. 

3658.  The  nulway  passenger  duty  is  5  per 
cent.,  is  it  not  ? — Yes. 

3659.  Did  you  in  any  case  increase  your 
fares  100  per  cent.  ? — I  do  not  know  that  we 
increased  our  fares  100  per  cent.,  but  what  we  did 
was  this :  of  course  there  were  a  very  great  niun- 
ber  of  cases  in  which  we  could  not  put  the 
addition  on,  because  there  was  a  competition  of 
omnibuses,  tramways,  and  other  conveyances. 
We  had  to  put  it  on  where  we  could,  and  in  re- 
vising those  fares  we  made  the  addition  a  good 
deal  in  some  of  those  very  small  fares  for  very 
short  distances.  Supposing  that  you  had  two 
country  stations  only  a  mile  and  a  quarter,  or  a 
mile  and  a  hidf  apart,  and  you  were  charging 
l^d.y  in  a  good  many  cases  we  made  that  an 
even  2  d. ;  and  in  that  way,  no  doubt,  the  e£fect 
of  the  ^ortb  London  decision  ^s  to  force  us  to 
increase  the  fares  in  particular  cases,  v«ry  much 
more  than  the  5  per  cent. 

3660.  Then  the  effect  was  that  you  took  the 
advance  where  you  could  get  it  without  anj 
reference  to  the  5  per  cent.? — We  took  it 
wherever  we  thought  we  could  get  it  without  in- 
juringthetrafficordoinganinjustice.  Thatsortc^ 
short  traffic  in  local  districts,  where  you  are  only 
getting  1  (f.  or  2  d.  but  of  a  passenger,  is  a  very 
unprofitable  traffic ;  low  fares  like  that  only  pay 
you  where  you  have  millions  to  carry,  but  in 
running  a  train  past  those  country  stations,  if 
you  have  two  or  three  passengers  getting  in  and 
goin^  a  mile  or  two,  the  fare  cteing  2  rf.  or  3  d., 
that  IS  not  a  paying  traffic,  and,  as  regards  many 
of  those  stations,  I  believe  we  should  gain  money 
if  we  could  shut  them  up  altogether. 

3661.  We  have  heard  a  great  deal  of  the  de- 
sire of  the  companies  to  give  cheap  fares,  and  in 
your  case  at  least  you  have,  where  you  could  get 
the  opportunity,  made  a  very  considerable  ad- 
vance on  the  fares,  irrespectively  of  whether 
they  were  rich  or  poor,  or  third-class  passengers, 
or  first-class  passengers,  have  you  not?— -The 
unexpected  demand  for  the  taxation,  owing  to 
the  North  London  dedsion,  took  10,000?.  a 
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year  out  of  our  pockets ;  and  I  do  not  for  a 
moment  deny  the  fact  that  we  cast  about  to  see 
where  we  could  get  as  much  as  we  could  of  it 
back  out  of  the  public  without  injuring  the 
traffic,  or  doing  anything  that  would  be  harsh  or 
unjust. 

3662.  So  that  it  was  really  the  interest  of  the 
company,  and  not  benevolence  to  the  public, 
that  guided  you  to  the  higher  rates  ? — I  do  not 
profess  for  a  moment  that  it  was  benevolence  to 
the  public ;  all  I  say  is  that  I  think  tiie  true  in- 
terest of  the  ccHnpany,  in  t^e  long  run,  always 
leads  them  to  i}ursue  a  liberal  policy,  with  fair 
regard  to  the  interest  of  the  shareholders,  and 
that  if  by  heavy  taxation  you  pull  them  down 
below  a  fair  dividend,  then  the  public  suffer. 
There  is  a  practical  instance  of  what  taxation 
did ;  it  made  us  put  on  fares  that  we  should  never 
have  thought  01  raising  if  the  Court  of  £z- 
chequer  would  have  let  us  alone. 

Mr.  Ashley. 

3663.  Putting  aside  the  question  of  how  far 
the  ori^n  of  the  tax  ought  to  influence  the  con- 
iiiderafion  of  its  muntenance,  is  it  not  true  that 
when  railways  were  first  started,  and  therefore 
first  taxed,  the  notion  was  that  they  would  be 
roads  on  which  other  people  would  run  trains 
besides  the  people  constructing  the  railway  ? — I 
think  tiiat  that  was  the  theory  in  the  first  in- 
stance. 

3664.  And  then  afterwards  it  was  found  that 
that  theory  was  impracticable,  and  therefore  un- 
doubtedly railway  companies  have  now  a  mo- 
nopoly of  the  roads  on  which  they  run  their  trains, 
have  they  not? — They  have  a  monopoly  of  the 
conveyance  on  their  own  particular  road. 

3665.  It  is  true  that  another  company  may 
come  and  run  a  road  aloi^side  theirs,  but  Uiey 
have  a  monopoly  of  the  roadwhioh  they  use,  have 
they  not  ? — They  have. 

3666.  You  gave  us  as  w  illustration,  customs 
duty  on  foreign  sugar  and  excise  on  home-grown 
sugar ;  but  surely  it  is  a  very  poor  compliment 
to  the  railway  companies  to  say  that  stage  coaches 
compete  witii  them  now  equally  as  foreign  sugar 
would  compete  with  home  sugar ;  do  you  mean 
to  put  it  to  the  Committee  as  a  comparison  that 
stagecoaches  at  the  present  day  compete  with 
railway  companies  upon  the  same  footing  as 
foreign-grown  sugar  competes  with  home-made 
sugar  ? — It  is  a  question  of  degree. 

0667.  Is  not  the  fitness  of  a  comparison  always 
a  question  of  degree  ?t-I  think  that  that  is  so  to 
a  very  great  extent.  Take  our  instance  at 
Brighton ;  if  we  were  materiallv-  to  raise  onr 
charge  to  Brighton,  what  would  be  the  result? 
We  now  take  a  great  many  people  down  there 
very  cheaply  in  excursion  trains ;  some  of  those 
would  go  by  steamer  (untaxed)  to  Ramsgate  and 
Margate;  others  would  go  to  Richmond  or 
Hampton  Court  by  van ;  others  wosld  take  an 
omnibus  to  Hampstead  or  Highgate,  and  so  on. 
So  that  in  fact  we  are  in  competition  as  to  the 
great  bulk  of  our  traffic,  with  every  pleasure  con- 
veyance, nulway,  steamboat,  and  omnibus  from 
London. 

3668.  What,  roughly,  would  tiie  workiiu;  ex- 
penses of  the  London  and  Brighton  be  for  the 
year  1875  ?— Forty-seven  per  cent,  and  in  money 
817,814 1 

3669.  From  what  you  have  told  us  to-day,  I 
gather  that  the  remission  of  this  duty  woold  put 
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into  your  pockets  merely  15,000/.  a  year? — 
About  that  amount. 

3670.  Would  you  not  give  at  least  a  small  por- 
tion of  it  in  dividend  to  tiie  ehareholdere  ?— I 
think  that  if  the  dn^  were  remitted  in  our  case 
we  should  use  it  principally  as  a  reserve  for  what 
I  may  call  our  5  per  cent,  dividend :  we  are  pro- 
posing now  to  spend  a  good  deal  of  money  in 
carrymg  out  various  improvements  that  we  have 
been  obliged  to  postpone  owing  to  our  shares 
being  at  a  discount.  For  instance,  there  are  two 
lines  of  railway  to  occupy  wide  districts  of  country 
which  are  at  the  present  time  without  railway 
communications;  one  between  Eastbourne  and 
Tunbridge  Wells,  and  the  other  between 
Chichester  and  Midhurst.  We  are  proposing  to 
cany  those  thrott|;h;  we  do  not  do  so  in  the 
belief  that  there  will  be  any  immediate  profit;  I 
do  not  suppose  that  they  will  pay,  but  they  will 
fill  up  and  accommodate  a  district  which  ought  to 
be  accommodated  ;  and  I  think  with  15,000  /.  a 
year  in  reserve  we  should  go  on  with  those  things 
with  more  confidence. 

3671.  The  drift  of  my  question  was  this :  that, 
taking  your  working  expenses  at  817,000 1.,  how, 
out  of  a  paltry  addition  of  15,000/.  to  your 
means,  are  you  to  attain  these  extraordinary  re- 
sults, of  extra  punctuality  and  extra  locomotive 
power,  and  the  other  development  and  advan- 
tages which  you  told  the  Chairman  would  be  the 
result  of  the  remission  of  the  tax  ? — I  think  that  I 
can  perhaps  satisfy  you  upon  that  point.  What- 
ever we  saved  by  that  you  must  capitalise  at  20 
or  25  years'  purchase.  We  want  to  raise  capital, 
say  to  improve  our  locomotive  power;  that  is 
being  done  now ;  but  supposing  that  we  wanted 
100,000/.  to  buy  new  engines,  the  question 
whether  we  could  raise  that  100,000  /.  or  not  is 
very  much  one  of  whether  our  old  stock  is  at  a 
discount  or  at  a  premium.  15,000  /.  a  year, 
though  it  is  a  small  sum,  is  about  one  quarter  per 
cent,  dividend  on  our  ordinary  stock,  and  that  at 
25  years' purchase,  makes  a  good  deal  of  difference 
in  uiis  way  ;  in  a  great  many  cases  it  just  turns 
the  scale  of  whether  you  are  able  to  raise  the 
capital  and  carry  out  those  improvements  with- 
out getting  into  hot  water  with  your  shu^ 
holders.  That  is  what  it  comes  to ;  yon  want  to 
keep  your  shareholders  in  good  humour  by  when 
they  have  got  a  good  dividend  keeping  it  up ;  and 
on  tiie  other  hand  you  want  to  lay  a  foundation 
for  the  permanent  prosperity  of  the  line  by  carry- 
ing out  necessary  improvements. 

3672.  Do  you  ha[>pen  to  know  whether  there 
is  any  duty  on  the  railways  in  America? — There 
is  no  general  Oovemment  duty,  but  there  are 
State  duties,  I  think,  each  State  taxing  its  own 
railways.  The  ordinary  stock  I  believe  is 
taxed. 

3673.  As  you  very  correctly  sud,  rulways  in 
England  occupy  a  half-way  hous^  between  the 
American  free-trade  in  railways  and  the  more 
monopolised  rulways  of  the  continent;  so  that 
the  English  railways  have  a  greater  monopoly 
than  ihe  American  railways  ?— I  have  never  con- 
tended for  a  moment  that  a  tax  upon  locomotion 
is  a  thing  so  absolutely  bad  and  unjustifiable  in 
prindple  that  if  you  nave  to  raise  a  very  lai^ 
revenue  you  may  not  inlpose  it.  All  I  say  is, 
that  it  is  a  tax  that  you  are  very  much  better 
without  if  rou  can  afford  to  spare  it ;  but  if  not, 
and  if  you  have  to  levy  it  at  all,  you  ought  to  levy 
it  also  upon  other  modes  of  conveyance. 
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3674.  One  witness  said  that  it  was  an  unfair  tax, 
because  it  was  not  a  tax  upon  the  general  public, 
but  a  tax  upon  the  travelling  public ;  do  you  think 
that  that  is  a  distinction  founded  upon  common 
sense ;  is  not  the  whole  public  a  travelling  public  ? 
— i  think  the  whole  public  is  a  travelling 
public. 

Mr.  Leighton. 

3675.  Mr.  Samuda  told  us  that  his  railway 
company  would  be  willing  to  work  tiieir  lines  at 
a  loss  if  the  railway  passenger  duty  were  taken 
off;  would  you  support  that  statement  wiih  re- 
gard to  your  own  Ime? — Certainly  ;  I  think  that 
were  are  many  cases  where  you  would  work  a  small 
branch.  The  instance  which  Mr.  Samuda  gave 
was  putting  a  passenger  train  on  a  small  branch 
which  would  not  pay  of  itself,  but  which  they 
would  be  willing  to  work  if  they  were  put  in  a 
better  position  by  the  remission  of  the  railway 
passenger  duty. 

3676.  There  are  several  railways  then,  in  fact, 
which  would  throw  over  their  shareholders  and 
regard  the  public  ? — I  think  that  directors  are 
always  in  a  sort  of  intermediate  position  between 
the  shareholders  and  the  public ;  but,  I  feel  very 
strongly  that  if  I  do  my  duty  to  the  public 
and  pursue  a  liberal  policy,  and  so  keep  off  com- 
peting lines,  I  am  doing  my  duty  better  to  the 
shareholders  than  if  I  drew  the  strings  too  tight, 
and  squeezed  as  much  as  I  could  out  of  the 
public  I  think  there  is  quite  a  disposition  on 
the  part  of  the  nulway  managers  to  adopt  a 
liberal  policy. 

3677.  You  use  the  term  "  liberal " ;  but  is  it 
not  simply  a  question  as  to  what  is  wise  policy  in 
the  interest  of  the  railway  companies  in  Uie  long 
run  ? — Yes  ;  no  doubt  they  run  together ;  they 
coincide. 

3678.  Is  your  passenger  traffic  increasing? — 
It  has  been  increasing  rapidly  for  the  last  few 
^ears.  The  increase  is  not  so  great,  now,  but  tiiat 
18  owing  to  a  little  sti^nation  at  the  time. 

3679.  It  has  not  decreased  in  consequence  of 
the  increase  that  you  have  been  obliged  to  make 
in  the  fares  ? — I  do  not  think  that  has  been  per- 
ceptible. 

3680.  The  tax  thrown  upon  the  publifi,  then, 
does  not  prevent  the  public  firom  travelluig  ? — 
Of  course  the  amount  is  very  small,  but  evei^ 
little  tells.  To  come  back  to  the  sugar;  it  is 
something  like  a  tax  that  comes  to  the  fnuition 
of  a  penny  per  lb  ;  if  the  duty  were  even  as 
low  as  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  that  in 

•  any  special  instance  a  man  would  buy  sugar 
cheaper,  and  yet  in  the  long  run  the  price  of 
sugar  is  affected. 

3681.  Of  course  it  stands  to  reason  that  if  you 
tax  a  thing  it  affects  its  development;  but  in 
practice  have  you  found  that  the  effect  of  taxa- 
tion has  been  such  as  to  hinder  the  developnent 
of  passenger  traffic  ? — I  should  not  like  to  say 
even  that  positively.  I  have  always  foimd  in  my 
experience  that  any  reduction  of  fares  that  yon 
can  make  to  the  public  is  responded  to  by  an  in- 
crease of  traffic ;  and,  therefore,  although  it  is 
puttiDg  on  onlj  5  per  cent.,  I  would  not  say  that 
It  has  not  diminished  the  traffic  somewhat. 

3682.  But  in  point  of  numbers,  in  your  par- 
ticular case,  has  the  increase  of  fare  diminisi  led 
the  increase  in  the  number  of  travellers? — I 
could  hardly  say  that  positively,  becaiue  we  have 
been  in  a  period  f£  great  expan8i(»i  of'  traffic, 
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and  certainly  an  increase  of  5  per  cent  in  only 
a  few  cases  has  not  been  sufficient  to  arrest  the 
senei^al  pro^resnon  of  traffic ;  take  the  case  of 
Brighton  ;  it  is  a  question  between  As.Qd.  and 
4  <.  Zd.  third  class ;  I  cannot  say  that  if  we 
could  reduce  it  to  4  3  d.,  as  we  sliould  do  if  the 
dn^  were  repealed,  we  should  not  have  more  pas- 
sengers. 

3683.  But  you  cannot  say  that  you  have  got 
less  by  increasing  the  fare  ? — I  think  that  to  a 
certain  extent,  we  have  not  increased  so  rapidly 
as  we  should  have  done  if  we  had  not  chuged 
the  duty. 

3684.  Suppoffing  that  there  were  a  3  per  cent, 
duty  charged,  you  say  that  there  would  be  a 
grieTous  inequality  between  the  different  rail- 
ways ;  would  that  inequality  be  greater  than  it 
18  at  present? — Yes,  I  should  think  that  it 
would. 

3685.  How  would  it  be  greater;  because  it 
would  affect  the  passenger  traffic  just  in  the  same 
way  as  the  present  system  affects  the  passenger 
tn^c,  and  it  only  affects  the  passenger  traffic  in 
both  cases  ? — That  is,  of  course,  one  of  thereat 
grievances  that  one  complains  of  in  the  present 
case ;  that  is  to  say,  that  it  affects  the  passenger 
traffic  only,  and  therefore  affects  different  com- 
panies in  different  ways. 

3686.  My  questitm  is  merely  whether  the 
change  to  3  per  cent,  would  be  more  unequal 
than  the  present  system  ? — I  should  think  that  it 
would,  on  the  whole,  be  more  unequal ;  but  I 
am  not  prepared  to  say,  without  looking  into  the 
figures  of  a  good  many  of  die  different  com- 
panies. 

3687.  You  would  draw  no  distinction  between 
the  public  and  the  travelling  public ;  but  surely 
there  are  a  jereat  number  of  persons  who  hardly 
travel  at  all,  and  it  is  not  fair  when  yon  taUc 
about  the  public  to  say  that  the  public  and  the 
travelling  public  are  identical  terms?— I  think 
that  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  find  any  of  the 
public  who  do  not  either  travel  and  benefit 
directly  or  benefit  indirectly.  For  instance,  a 
landowner  mav  never  happen  to  travel  by  rail- 
way, and  mav  be  Itud  up  with  the  gout,  and  yet 
the  value  of  his  estate  may  be  doubled  by  a  rail- 
way bling  made  to  it  or  through  it. 

3688.  But  I  am  talkiog  <^  the  fairness  or  nn- 
ftumess  of  the  railway  passenger  duty ;  when 
you  say  that  the  public  would  benefit  by  its 
abolition,  you  only  mean  that  the  travelling 
public  would  benefit? — I  think  that  you  must  go 
a  little  beyond  that,  because  the  benefit  of  the 
railway,  as  I  have  already  stated,  is  not  confined 
to  the  travelling  public.  Taking  those  lines  to 
which  I  referred,  viz.,  between  Eastbourne  and 
Tunbridge  Wells,  and  Chichester  and  Midhurst, 
by  making  ^ose  lines  we  shall  benefit  all  the 
luidowners  and  all  the  farmers ;  there  is  a  great 
poultry  district,  and  we  shall  benefit  all  tiie  old 
women  who  have  to  sell,  in  fact,  the  whole 
of  l^e  population  that  district  will  be  bene- 
fited by  the  construction  of  that  railway,  whether 
they  ever  travel  bv  it,  or  not 

3689.  That  will  not  be  affected  by  the  rail- 
way passenger  dn^  ? — I  endeavoured  to  point 
out  tnat  our  possibility  of  doing  that  just  turns 
upon  our  mamtaining  a  certain  dividend,  and 
that  the  railway  passenger  duty  of  some 
15,000/.  just  keeps  us  below  that  noint ;  it  has 
kept  us  back.  That  district  would  nave  had  the 
benefit  of  that  xwlway  a  year  or  too  sooner,  I 
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have  no  doubt,  if  there  had  been  no  railway  pas- 
senger duty ;  and  if  yon  doubled  the  railway  pas- 
senger dut^  to-morrow,  the  effect  would  be  that 
those  districts  would  have  to  wait  two  or  three 
years  longer. 

3690.  Tnen  you  disagree  with  those  witnesses 
who  have  said  that  the  rulway  passenger  duty 
has  not  hindered  the  development  of  railways? 
— There  cannot  be  a  question  that  is  has  hindo^ 
tiie  development  of  railways.  I  think  it  is  utterly 
impossible  that  you  can  levy  750,000/.,  which, 
capatalised,  means  15,000,000  without  hind^ 
ing  the  develo^oit  <k  the  railway  system. 

3691.  Do  you  agree  with  some  of  the  witnesses 
who  have  said  that  uie  system  of  railways  has  beea 
too  rapidly  deveI(Hied  in  England  ? — I  think  in 
some  cases  it  may  have  been  too  rapidly  developed 
for  the  interests  of  the  shareholders ;  but  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  public,  I  think  not  only  has  it  not 
been  toi»  rapidly  developed,  but  you  want  a  great 
many  more  railways  yet ;  and  not  only  do  yoa  want 
a  great  many  more  railways,  but,  what  is  more 
material,  you  want  a  great  many  improvements  on 
old  ones.  There  are  manv  lines,  for  instance,  on 
which  it  would  be  desirable  to  have'four  lines  of 
railway  to  separate  your  mineral  and  goods  traffic 
from  your  passenger  traffic ;  and  in  various  ways 
there  is  a  large  constant  outlay  of  capital  re- 
quired both  for  new  lines,  and  to  imjH^ve 
Uie  condition  of  existing  ones ;  and  I  say  that 
that  is  considerably  hindered  in  its  development 
by  any  tax  upon  it 

3692.  In  your  opinion  the  travelling  puhtic 
would  pay  the  duty  not  altogether,  but  in  main? — 
I  say  that  in  the  case  of  the  Brighton  Railway  they 
pay  the  bulk  of  the  duty  directly.  I  think  that 
most  of  the  lai^e  companies  have  the  power  of 
charging  ^e  aooitioiuu  duty.  I  have  read  Mr. 
Allport^  evidence,  and  I  see  what  he  says  about 
the  Midland  ;  that  the  Midland  Company  would 
probably  have  to  charge  the  duty  on  the  fares. 
I  am  perfectly  certain  that  if  they  did  so  all  the 
other  companies  would  do  the  same ;  and  then 
I  think  that  yon  would  find  that  the  bulk  of  the 
duty  would  be  charged  directly  on  the  public. 
But  I  say  if  it  is  not  charged  directly  it  comes 
indirectly  on  the  public  by  prohibiting  and  pre- 
venting the  development  and  improvement  d 
railways. 

3693.  Granting  that  the  duty  is  paid  by  the 
{Mssenger,  you  then  go  on  to  say  that  it  is  unwise 
to  tax  the  travelling  public  ? — Yes. 

3694.  A  great  part  of  this  traffic  is  pleasure 
traffic,  is  it  not?— A  great  deal  of  it  is. 

3695.  Do  you  thii^  that  it  is  unfair  to  tax 
pleasure  traffic? — Certtunly.  You  may  call  it 
"pleasure  traffic";  but  suppoung  tluit  some 
poor  hard-working  artisan  and  his  family  can 
only  get  out  of  town  for  one  or  two  holidays  in 
the  year,  I  think  it  is  a  very  hard  case  to  tax  him 
because  he  wants  to  go  the  sea«de. 

3696.  Even  thougn  such  things  of  the  first 
necessity  as  beer  are  taxed  ? — Health  is  a  great 
part  of  a  worldng  num*s  capital ;  getting  out  of 
these  crowded  large  towns  is  a  very  important 
consideration  towards  health ;  and  the  more  jon 
can  give  him  the  means  of  making  excursions 
into  the  pure  air  the  better  for  his  health,  and 
tibercufore  the  better  for  his  working  capital 

3697.  I  am  puttingitofeoaTBe  now  with  regard 
to  what  seemed  to  be  taxes  on  prime  neceauties; 
you  still  think  that  taxes  on  pleasure  are  as  im- 
portant to  get  rid  of  as  taxes  upon  tea  andsuirar  ? 
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— Yes ;  but  we  have  hardly  any  taxes  that  I 
should  call  taxes  upon  pleasure. 

3698.  I  thought  you  allowed  that  ihis  tax  on 
locomotion  in  excuruon  trains  was  a  tax  upon 
pleasure  ? — You  may  call  it  ][deasure  or  not ;  but 
I  say  that  it  is  a  tax  upon  that  which  is  important 
as  part  of  the  stock-in-trade  of  the  working  man, 
uamelyj  health.  A  certain  amount  of  recreation 
a  working  man  needs  to  keep  both  mind  and  body 
in  good  order;  and  to  keep  ooth  mind  and  body 
in  good  order,  it  is  very  unportaut  for  him  that 
he  and  his  family  should  be  able  to  get  out  ci£ 
town  into  the  pure  air  occasionally. 

3699.  Then  you  put  it,  to  some  degree,  as  a 
question  of  relieving  poor  men  from  taxation,  or 
giving  him  exceptional  advantages  ?— Ko,  I  put  it 
upon  all  classes.  I  say  that  i  f  the  state  of  the 
revenue  would  admit  of  it,  I  should  vote  for  re- 
mitting the  tax  entirely  ;  but  if  you  cannot  remit 
all  of  it  I  say  take  it  off  of  fares  of  1  <t  per  mile 
and  under,  by  which  the  working  man  will  benefit 
greatly,  but  all  the  other  classes  will  benefit  too. 

3700.  We  are  told  that  the  advantage  is  to  be 
given  to  the  poor  man ;  we  are  also  told  that  the 
public  will  derive  benefit,  becaose  some  of  the 
richer  people  travel  at  the  cheap  rates ;  is  it  the 
rich  or  the  poor  that  you  wish  to  benefit  by  an 
exceptional  remisdon  of  taxation  ? — I  say  that  it 
is  both.  My  furgument  was  that  the  exemption  of 
all  fares  at  and  under  1  d.  per  mile  would  not  be 
class  legislation,  inasmuch  as,  in  tiie  first  place, 
rich  men  as  well  as  poor  travel  third  class ;  and  in 
the  next  place,  the  third-class  fare  regulates  the 
second-class  fare,  and  the  second  class  farer^u- 
lates  the  first-class  fare ;  so  that  if  you  keep  your 
third-class  scale  down,  all  classes  would  practi- 
cally get  the  benefit  of  that  reduction.  There- 
fore I  say  that  if  you  can  only  afford  money 
enough  to  remit  that  part  of  the  tax,  tiiat  is  the 
best  way  to  apply  it. 

3701.  It  is  a  coincidence,  is  it  not,  that  if  you 
take  off  the  tax  from  fares  under  1  d.  per  mile, 
you  would  relieve  the  companies  from  taxation, 
or  more  than  half  their  gross  receipts? — Yes, 
taking  the  companies  of  England  generally,  you 
would. 

3702.  So  that  in  this  case  the  advimtage  to  the 
public  and  the  advantage  to  the  conpanies  go 
hand  in  hand,  do  they  not,  and  are  coincident?— 
Yes,  1  think  so. 

3703.  With  regard  to  the  conveniences  to  the 
public,  you  say  that  the  companies  that  are  in 
prosperous  circumstances  give  many  more  con- 
veniences to  the  public  than  those  who  are  not  so 
prosperous.  My  own  experience  is  that  a  com- 
pany like  the  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover 
Company,  which  is  not  in  Uie  most  prosperous 
drcumstances,  g^ves  just  as  many  advantages  to 
the  public  as  the  London  and  North  Western 
Company,  which  is  in  great  prosperity;  am  I 
wrong  ? — I  should  rather  doubt  that  being  the 
case.  Of  course  a  great  deal  of  the  London, 
Chatham,  and  Dover  district  is  one  in  which  they 
are  in  direct  competition  with  omnibuses, 
steamers,  and  so  on,  and  in  which  they  are 
oU%ed  to  run  those  very  frequent  touns  at  low 
rates  to  get  the  traffic  at  all ;  it  may  not  apply 
there,  but  otherwise  I  should  doubt  it  If  the 
London,  Chatham  and  Dover  stock  got  dilapi- 
dated, and  ran  down,  I  very  much  doubt  whether 
tiie  London,  Chatiiam,  and  Dover  Company 
could  provide  new  material  as  easily  as  the  Lon- 
don and  North  Western  C<»aipany  could. 
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3704.  The  h<monrable  gentieman  has  just 
adced  you  whether  this  would  not  be  an  excep- 
tional remission  of  taxation;  should  you  not 
rather  say  that  it  would  be  a  ranisuon  of  ex- 
ceptitmal  taxation  ?—  Yes,  that  is  a  very  good  way 
of^putting  it. 

3705.  If  you  start  a  train  which  carries  a  great 
number  of  pateeugers  who  travel  for  health  ukd 
recreation,  do  you  think  that  the  circumstance  of 
two  or  thi«e  or  more  persons  travelling  only  for 
pleasure  by  that  train,  makes  the  taxation  of  the 
whole  of  the  passengers  a  tax  upon  pleasure  ? — 
No,  you  cannot  pick  out  a  particular  instance  of 
a  man  paying  a  tax  and  say,  because  he  IS  a  ridi 
man,  he  ought  to  pay  twice  as  much  as  another. 

3706.  If  you  provide  farilities  for  the  publie 
generally,  you  cannot  limit  tiiose  facilities  to  a 
particular  class,  can  you  ? — No. 

3707.  You  were  asked  whether  the  inequali^ 
of  the  imposition  of  a  charge  of  3  per  cent,  upon 
all  passenger  traffic  would  be  greater  than  the 
present  arrangement ;  would  it  not  at  all  events 
materially  alter  the  incidence  of  the  tax? — Yes. 

3708 .  Considering  that  it  has  been  very 
broadly  stated  before  this  Committee  that  the 
tax  is  just,  because  peraons  have  bought  this 
property  subject  to  we  tax,  if,  by  changing  its 
incidence  in  tiiis  muiner,  you  made  proper^ 
bought  subject  to  a  certain  tax  subject  to  a  mum 
heavier  tax;  would  that  be  quite  just? — No,  I 
think  that  tiiere  is  nothing  in  that  argument; 
because  in  the  first  place  those  who  bought  sub- 
ject to  the  existing  tax  bought  it  at  a  time  when 
there  was  a  counterviuling  and  corresponding  tax 
upon  other  modes  of  conveyance ;  and  in  the  next 
place  this  North  London  decision  has  certainly 
taken  them  all  by  surprise.  Anybody  who 
bought  railway  shares  two  years  ago  is  certainly 
put  in  an  unexpectedly  worse  position  by  the 
effect  of  the  North  London  decision. 

3709.  At  idl  events,  if  tJie  argument  is  valid 
in  favour  of  the  maintenance  of  the  tax,  it  is 
almost  conclusive  against  the  3  per  cent.,  is  it 
not  ? — I  cannot  imagine  that  to  be  a  serious  sug- 
gestion ;  if  you  are  to  do  anything  with  the  tax 
at  all,  I  cannot  imagine  that  you  would  substi- 
tute for  it  an  arrangement  which  surely  would 
not  improve  matters,  but  which  would  probably 
make  bad  worse,  and  disturb  all  tiie  existing 
arrangements  as  between  companies. 

3710.  As  to  the  principle  of  the  exemption  of 
fares  of  1  d.  per  mue  and  under,  do  you  not  find 
it  in  the  Act  of  1844,  and  did  not  Parliament 
adopt  the  principle  of  exemption  there?— Cer- 
tunlv;  but  for  the  decision  of  the  House  of 
Lords  I  should  not  have  had  the  remotest  doubt 
but  that  tiiat  was  what  was  intended  in  1844. 

3711.  Therefore,  supporing  that  this  Com- 
mittee should  recmnmend  the  remission  as  re- 
gards fares  of  Id.  per  mile  and  under,  they 
would  in  taking  that  figure,  really  be  following 
the  precedent  which  was  set  them  by  the  Par- 
liament of  1844  ? — Yes,  they  would  be  carrying 
out,  as  I  understand  it,  the  precise  resolution  <» 
the  Committee  to  which  I  have  dhided. 

3712.  Yon  were  asked  about  a  new  compuiy, 
if  the  public  want  for  a  new  company  had  been 
sufficient  to  insure  to  that  company  the  publie 
support,  it  would  have  gone  on  and  prospered, 
would  it  not? — Yes,  I  think  ao;  certamly  a 
railway  company  has  no  mom^ly  upon  which  it 
can  rely  in  opposition  to  a  new  line. 

3713.  Then,  in  fact,  you  can  only  keep  that 
H  H  4  new 
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Mr.  Knatchbvll-Hngeuen — continued. 

new  company  and  others  out  of  the  field  by  re- 
ducing the  public  want  to  a  minimum? — Yes, 
the  public  want  for  a  new  line. 

3714.  Therefore,  it  would  be  hardly  &ir  to 
say  that  you  had  a  monoply  under  those  circum- 
stances?— I  think  that  anybody  who  has  had 
experience  before  Parliamentary  Committees 
(the  Chairman,  for  instance,  more  than  anybody), 
must  know  that  a  railway  company  has  no  mo- 
nopoly, that  if  you  were  to  go  before  a  Par- 
litunentary  Committee  to  oppose  a  new  line 
amply  upon  the  plea  that  you  had  got  a  monoply, 
you  would  have  a  very  poor  chance,  indeed,  of 
success. 

3714*.  When  it  is  sud  that  you  have  a  mo- 
noply of  your  road«  that  road  is  your  own,  is  it 
not? — Yes. 

3715.  Yon  had  to  pay  for  it  pretty  stiffly  in 
many  instances,  had  you  not,  speaking  generally 
of  rwlway  companies  ? — Yes. 

3716.  You  also  have  to  pay  tbe  whole  expense 
of  its  maintenance  and  very  lai^  rating  upon  it, 
have  you  not  ? — Yes. 

3717.  Then  it  is  not  so  very  hard  if  you  are, 
under  certain  restrictions,  a  monoply,  is  it  ? — No, 
it  arises  from  the  necessity  of  things ;  if  it  bad 
been  possible  for  everybody  to  run  his  own 
locomotive  and  pay  you  by  toUs,  you  might  very 
likely  have  been  in  a  better  position  than  you 
are  in  now,  but  it  is  impossible  to  do  that. 

37 18.  When  Parliament  gave  you  the  privilege 
of  holding  property,  it  gave  you  the  correlative 
obligation  of  maintaining  it,  of  using  it  for  a 
certain  purpose,  of  paying  all  the  charges  in  re- 
lation to  ranng  upon  it ;  and,  further,  it  limited 
yon  in  many  other  respects,  as  to  the  fares  of 
passengers,  and  so  on,  did  it  not  ? — Yes. 

3719.  It  is  said  that  the  State  has  conferred 
a  great  privilege  upon  you ;  do  you  think,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  that  it  is  fairer  to  say  that  rful- 
ways  are  largely  indebted  to  the  State  than  to 
say  that  the  State  is  largely  indebted  to  railway 
companies,  for  having  supplied  a  public  want, 
which,  but  for  them  must  have  oeen  a  very 
heavy  burden  upon  the  resources  of  the  State  ? — 
It  is  evident  that  the  country  is  indebted  for  its 

Srosperity  in  a  very  great  measure  indeed  to 
le  construction  of  ntilways,  to  the  enterprise  of 
people  who  have"  put  their  money  into  railways, 
and  who  have  done  so  without  any  of  those  ex- 
ceptional advantages  and  privileges  which  have 
had  to  be  given  in  most  foreign  couutries. 

3720.  And  anything  that  is  exceptional  in  the 
way  of  burden  or  taxation  must,  as  you  have 
justly  said,  tend  in  a  greater  or  a  lesser  degree 
to  check  the  development  of  that  industry  of 
which  we  speak  as  the  railwav  system? — It  does 
not  admit  of  a  doubt,  I  thinlc,  on  any  principle 
of  political  economy ;  and  if  you  look  at  it  prac- 
tically, a  development  of  the  railway  system 
must  depend  upon  the  prosperity  of  railways. 
You  cannot  raise  money  ior  a  new  company  from 
without,  or  for  an  old  company  from  within, 
unless  that  company  is  decently  prosperous. 

3721.  Have  you  ainr  doubt  in  the  world  that, 
if  railways  are  free  from  the  inconvenience  or 
burthen  caused  by  this  or  any  other  similar  tax, 
it  follows  from  the  very  nature  of  the  conditions 
under  which  they  exist  that  the  public  must,  to 
a  very  large  extent,  share  in  the  benefits  which 
they  receive  ? — I  9m  perfectly  certiun  of  it. 


Sir  Rarcourt  Johnstone. 

3722.  You  do  not  admit,  what  other  witnesses 
have  admitted,  that  you  have  no  competition 
i^ainst  you  by  omnibuses  or  tramways;  bat 
you  are  subject  to  competition  in  many  directions, 
are  you  not  ? — Certainly  ;  the  bulk  of  our  traffic 
is  either  directly  or  indirectiy  subject  to  com- 
petition. 

3723.  And  therefore  you  are  rather  heavily 
handicapped  as  compared  to  your  neighbours  in 
that  respect  ? — I  think  that  most  railway  com- 
panies are  subject  to  that  indirect  competition  to 
a  much  greater  extent  than  is  generally  sup- 
posed. Take,  for  instance,  the  railways  bringing 
coals  up  to  London  from  the  north;  they  are 
limited  hy  the  freight  by  the  sea  carriage,  the 
Midland  is  limited  by  the  London  and  North 
Western,  and  the  London  and  North  Western 
is  limited  by  the  Midland,  and  so  on. 

3724.  At  the  present  time  is  there  not  an 
injustice,  or,  at  least,  an  inequality,  existing  be- 
tween one  company  and  another,  inasmudi  as 
one  company  is  able  to  charge  the  railway  pas- 
senger duty  in  addition  to  its  ordinary  fares;  and 
in  other  cases,  the  companies  have  not  that  power 
of  charging  ? — That  is  so. 

3725.  It  the  present  system  remains,  would  it 
not  be  veiy  reasonable  that  those  companies  who 
have  not  the  power  of  charging  it  should  apply  to 
Parliament  for  the  power  of  charging  it  ? — I  do 
not  see  how  such  an  application  could  be  resisted. 
You  must  either  take  it  away  from  all,  or  g^ve  it 
10  all ;  and  you  could  not  take  it  away  from  those 
who  have  it. 

3726.  Therefore,  to  put  it  on  a  fair  level,  it 
would  be  quite  right  that  those  who  have  not  the 
power  should  apply  for  it ;  and  it  would  be  un- 
just on  the  part  of  Parliament  to  refuse  that 
power? — I  think  it  would. 

3727*  You  have  been  asked  about  benevolence 
towards  the  public ;  the  principle  upon  which 
you  go  is  not  that  of  benevolent  socialism ;  you 
do  not  regulate  your  wages  upon  benevolent 
principles,  do  yon? — No. 

3728.  The  man  who  takes  the  wages  does  not 
offer  to  take  less,  so  as  to  be  beneiroTent  to  you, 
I  suppose  ? — No. 

3729.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  you  try  to  get 
the  best  man  ^ou  can,  paying  him  what  wages 
you  can  get  him  for  ? — Certainlj. 

3730.  ft  is  not  a  question  of  philanthropy,  or  any 
nonsense  of  diat  sort,  but  it  is  simply  a  question 
of  supply  and  demand,  is  it  not? — It  is  not  a 
question  of  sentimental  philanthropy,  but  of  a 
large,  far-seeing  and  liberal  policy  to  develope 
the  trafiSc  and  to  improve  the  position  of  the 
railway. 

3731.  You  can  scarcely  call  that  a  monopoly 
from  which  profits  to  the  shareholders  are  under 
5  per  cent,  can  you  ? — The  State  got  the  benefit 
of^railway  enterprise  uncommonly  cheap. 

3732.  It  is  a  vulgar  delusion  that  rulways 
are  great  monopolies,  and  that  these  are  only 
great  capitalists  who  are  being  taxed ;  when  we 
know  very  well  that  the  ordinary  shareholder  has 
sometimes  a  very  small  amount  indeed  invested  ? 
— That  is  so ;  it  ia  vtry  widely  distributed.  We 
have,  I  think,  some  30,000  shareholders  in  the 
London,  Brighton,  and  South  Coast  l^aiiway 
alone. 

3733.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  a  difference  of  a 
quarterpercent.  in  dividends  influences  the  minds 
of  directors  very  considerably  in  the  question  of 
either  tiie  postponement  of  a  line  or  the  refusal 
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Sir  Harantrt  Johnstme — continuect. 

to  entertain  freah  schemes  — No  doubt ;  in  our 
case*  I  can  point  to  specific  instances  where  it 
has  had  that  effect. 

3734.  And  to  that  extent  it  does  retard  the 
commercial  advancement  of  particular  distiicta, 
does  it  not  ? — Yes. 

3735.  And  therefore  anything  that  operates  in 
the  same  direction*  like  the  railway  passenger 
duty,  cripples  the  hands  of  the  companies  who 
cannot  afford  to  do  anything  beyond  what  they 
are  obliged  lo  incur? — Yes,  it  is  a  plain  axiom  of 
political  economy^  that  you  cannot  tax  the 
profits  of  capital  without  limiting  the  fiow  of 
capital. 

3736.  This  Brighton  scheme  was  rather  what 
Mr.  Hudson  used  to  call  abubblescheme,  wasitnot? 
— It  came  to  nothing.  Some  very  respectable 
parties  got  it  up,  but  it  came  to  nothing,  partly 
because  the  public  would  not  subscribe  to  it, 
and  partly  because  the  people  at  Brighton  and 
along  that  district  were  wise  enough  to  see  that 
they  were  better  off  in  the  han^  of  one  com- 
pany  than  they  would  be  in  the  hands  of  two. 

3737.  The  public  were  not  tempted  by  the 
enormous  profits  that  the  odier  companies  were 
making? — No;  and  if  we  were  paying,  10  years 
hence,  10  or  12  per  cent,  and  not  giving  the 
public  the  advantages  of  our  prospenty,  1  have 
no  doubt  that  a  scheme  for  a  competing  line 
would  be  got  up  again,  and  would  probably  be 
carried  against  us. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Spinks, 

3738.  I  think  when  you  joined  the  Brighton 
Company  its  finances  were  in  a  very  indifrerent 
state,  were  they  not? — Yes,  they  could  not  pay 
even  the  preference  interest.  They  were  ahnost 
bankrupt. 

3739.  Still,  I  suppose,  at  that  time  considerable 
demands  were  made  upon  you  by  the  public  for 
accommodation  ? — Yes. 

3740.  And,  probably  owing  to  the  state  of 
your  finances,  you  were  not  able  to  give  them 
those  advantages? — For  several  years  together 
we  were  obliged  to  exercise  a  most  rigid' 
economy, 

3741.  As  the  state  of  your  finances  improved, 
I  presume  you  were  able  to  afford  greater  ac- 
commodation to  the  public? — Immensely. 

3742.  In  fact,  the  accommodation  given  by  any 
railway  to  the  public  depends  to  some  extent, 
does  it  not,  upon  the  dividend  which  it  is  able  to 
pay  to  its  shareholders  ? — That  is  so  in  a  very 
great  measure. 

3743.  Applying  that  to  this  tax  upon  railways, 
if  the  railway  passenger  duty  were  greati^ 
reduced  or  done  away  with  altogether,  does  it 
not  occur  to  you  that  you  might  be  able  to 
afford  additional  accommodation  to  the  public  ? — 
We  should  do  so,  no  doubt. 

3744.  Of  late  years  your  working  expenses 
have  very  largely  increased,  have  they  not  ? — 
Hiey  haTenotittoreased  quite  so  largely  on  our  line 
as  on  some  lines,  but  some  items  nave  intnreased 
considerably.  Our  lowest  was  about  47  per 
cent  of  the  receipts,  and  our  highest  was  jost 
over  50  per  cent. 

3745.  That,  of  course,  is  a  very  snudl  increase 
compared  with  what  has  occurred  on  other  rail- 
ways ? — Yes. 

3746.  With  regard  to  railways  s^nerally,  when 
you  get  a  very  much  decreased  net  receipt,  of 
course  it  very  much  enlarges  the  proportion  <^ 
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the  nulway  passenger  duty  to  net  receipts  ? — 
Yes. 

3747.  Have  you  made  any  calculation  what 
per-centage  the  passenger  duty  bears  to  the  net 
receipts? — If  vou  take  the  railways  of  the 
country  generally,  the  passenger  traffic  is  nearly 
half  the  goods  traffic ;  then  5  per  cent,  upon  the 
gross  is  equal  to  10  per  cent,  on  the  net  pas- 
senger receipts,  and  that  being  half,  it  brings  it 
to  5  per  cent,  upon  the  whole  earnings  of  rail- 
ways, taking  goods  and  passengers  altogether. 

3748.  Or  if  you  take  passengers  alone  it 
would  nufcke  it  about  10  per  cent.,  wonld  it  not? 
—Yes. 

3749.  I  need  scarcely  ask  you  whether  that  is 
not  a  very  large  amount  to  be  deducted  from 
your  earnings  ? — It  is. 

Mr.  Samuda. 

3750.  I  eather  that  the  impression  which  jovl 
wish  to  pFMnce  upon  the  Committee  is  that  it  is 
your  conviction  that  it  wonld  be  wise  or  desirable 
that  there  should  be  an  absolute  remission  of  this 
tax?— Yes. 

3751.  But  you  are  of  course  prepared  to  see 
the  difficulties  that  might  arise  before  Buck  a  re- 
sult would  be  accompmhed ;  what  would  be  iho 
mode  in' which  you  would  be  disposed  to  mitigate 
the  tax  if  you  could  not  obtain  its  absolute  re- 
mission do  I  correctiy  understand  you  to  say 
that  the  scheme  which  you  would  prefer  would 
be  that  of  maintaining  the  duty  of  5  per  cent, 
duty  upon  all  fares  above  1  d.  per  mile  and  exclud- 
ing the  duty  on  all  fares  at  tmd  below  1  d.  ? — ^Yes. 

,3752.  That,  you  think,  would  be  a  very  much 
better  result  than  taking  a  lower  figure,  some- 
thing like  3  per  cent.,  which  should  reach  all  fares 
without  having  any  exceptions  ? — Yes,  I  think 
so. 

3753.  You  have  given  us  your  views  as  to  the 
saving  that  would  accrue  to  yonr  own  line  from 
taking  the  course  of  remitting  the  whole  of  the 
duty  upon  the  cheap  fares  at  and  under  1  rf. 
per  mile ;  you  have  stated  that  you  pay  in  all 
46,000  L  in  the  shape  of  duty,  and  that  20,000,000 
out  of  25,000,000  of  your  passengers  are  third- 
class  passengers ;  you  have  also  stated  that  for 
the  payment  of  this  46,000  /.  you  recoup  your- 
selves by  putting  about  36,000/.  of  additional 
chaise  upon  the  public  beyond  the  Parliamentary 
fares  that  you  would  have  to  put  on  them,  pro- 
vided the  duty  did  not  exist.  Therefore  the 
public  wonld  necessarily  have  the  immediate 
benefit  of  that  30,000  /.  being  taken  off  at  once 
if  the  duty  were  abolished? — They  would,  in  the 
event  of  the  total  repeal  of  the  duty. 

3754.  Then  it  would  not  be  quite  correct,  as 
was  put  to  yon  by  the  honourable  Member  for 
Poole,  that  you  would  have  onl^  15,000  /.  a  year 
to  deal  with,  if  the  entire  remission  took  place, 
because  you  would  have  this  30,000 1,  additional, 
would  you  not  ? — We  now  pay  46,000 1,  a  year. 
If  the  whole  duty  were  repealed,  we  should  have 
to  reduce  our  fiires  to  the  extent  of  30,000/.  at 
once,  and  we  should  be  left  with  the  benefit  of 
15,000/. 

3755.  Therefore,  as  was  su^^ested  by  the 
honourable  Member,  that  30,000  /.  would  go  to 
the  public  ? — Yes,  at  once. 

3756.  With  regard  to  your  experience  as  to 
making  a  very  small  reduction  in  fares,  is  not 
the  increased  quantity  of  traffic,  consequent 
on  such  a  redncticm,  something  very  conuderable  ? 
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— It  depends  very  muoh  upon  the  ciroumstano^ 
a6  May  ^®    Where  you  have  a  ^reat  metropolie 

like  Iiond<ni,  where  vou  have  millions  to  travel, 
then  a  very  small  reduction  may  give  you  a  very 
large  increase. 

3757.  You  do  not  think  that  the  same  result 
is  always  produced,  although  probably  imper- 
ceptibly, from  the  greater  distance  you  travel 
over,  and  the  smaller  amount  that  it  returns  ? — 
I  do  not  think  that  you  can  say  that  either  high 
fares  or  low  fares  are  the  more  profitable ;  you 
must  look  at  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 
Where  you  have  millions  to  travel  low  fares  are 
the  more  profitable,  I  think ;  but  not  so  perhaos 
in  a  poor  country  where  there  is  very  little 
IraAic.  • 

3758.  Would  not  the  result  be  tiiat,  so  far  as 
the  poor  public  were  concerned,  whatever  amount 
of  remission  was  made,  it  must  ultimately  be  the 
profit  of  the  public  and  not  the  profit  of  the  rail- 
way company,  so  soon  as  the  railway  company 
have  obtained  a  fair  working  result  upon  tiieir 
capital  ? — Yes,  that  is  my  position. 

3759.  You  say  that  the  result  of  your  not 
giving  them  that  benefit  would  be,  that  you 
would  have  competition  springing  up  in  the 
shape  of  anotiier  railway  ?— Yes ;  the  pressure 
of  public  opinion,  and  varioaa  influences,  would 
bring  you  to  reduce  your  fares. 

3760.  I  understand  you  to  be  entirely  opposed 
to  any  attempt  to  commute  the  tax  at  the  present 
amount,  and  not  to  allow  it  to  grow,  supposing 
that  it  were  deemed  advisable  to  keep  the  tax  on 
at  all  ? — When  1  say  that  I  am  entirely  opposed 
to  such  a  commutation,  I  am,  perhaps,  speaking 
more  of  it  as  a  Member  of  Parliament  than  as  a 
railway  man. 

3761.  You  consider  that  it  would  be  extremely 
bad  policy,  supposing  you  admitted  the  justice  of 
a  tax,  that  you  should  not  allow  that  tax  to  de- 
Tclope  itself? — Certainly. 

3762.  And  you  think  that  that  is  a  verv  strong 
reason  why  you  should  not  restrict  iJic  develop- 
ment of  the  tax  so  long  as  you  have  it  ? — Yes ;  it 
is  the  cardinal  principle,  of  every  tax  that  if  it  is 
worth  retaining  it  ought  to  grow  with  the  growth 
of  the  country. 

3763.  Yon  also  wished  to  convey  to  us  tiiat 
this  tax  upon  locomotion,  as  you  have  called  it, 
was  more  injurious  than  other  taxes  might  be, 
inasmuch  as  it  would  be  in  the  direction  of  taxing 
the  profits  upon  capital ;  that  all  the  advanti^es 
that  would  be  derived  from  the  locomotion  that 
took  {dace  upon  railways,  so  long  as  they  were 
applied  for  the  purposes  of  carrying  out  matters 
01  industry,  would  be  affected  more  or  less  by  this 
tax? — Yes  I  think  that  it  is  evident  that  the 
means  of  locomotion  by  railways  are  the  main- 
springs of  the  prosperity  of  the  country ;  and  if 
b^  taxation  you  limit  llie  flow  of  capital  in  that 
direction,  and  limit  the  means  of  locomotion,  it  is 
a  bad  tax. 

3764.  Inasmuch  as  you  limit  the  development 
instead  of  taxing  direct  ? — Yes ;  it  is  a  tax.  which 
notiiing  can  justify  but  that  the  Exchequer  wants 
tiie  money,  and  that  anything  which  could  be 
substituted  for  it  would  be  worse  than  the  thing 
itself. 

3765.  At  the  present  moment  the  railways  are 
under  an  obligation  to  furnish  the  minimum 
amount  of  third-class  passengers  accommodation ; 
do  you  think  that  it  would  be  advisable  to  leave 
llie  rulways  practically  free  in  this  matter,  if  you 


Mr.  &iiniuia— •continued. 

did  away  with  the  taxation  upon  third-class  fares? 
—  I  tiiink  that  we  have  got  so  very  far  beyond 
that  minimum,  that  it  would  be  quite  illusory  to 
retain  it. 

3766.  You  have  in  one  sense ;  but  does  not  the 

obligation  to  which  you  are  subject  seek  to  pro- 
vide a  means  of  communication  between  every 
one  town  and  every  other  town;  and  might  n<^ 

{rour  inducement  be  to  carry  passen<£ers  over 
onger  distances  without  stopping  at  many  (£ 
those  intermediate  stations,  uid  so  to  incon- 
venience the  public  who  have  been  previously 
served  by  the  Parliamentary  obligation  to  stop  at 
all  stations? — I  should  not  have  the  least  objec- 
tion to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
coming  in  to  see  that  we  afforded  at  least  a 
minimum  of  accommodation  equally  good  with 
the  minimum  now  provided. 

3767.  You  would  not  mind  whether  it  was 
done  by  the  Board  of  Trade  or  by  Act  of  Par- 
liament ?— It  might  be  very  much  better  ev«i 
for  those  roadside  stations  that  that  obllgatioa 
should  not  be  literally  complied  with ;  for  in- 
stance, if  they  had  a  conveyance  once  a  day,  it 
might  be  better  that  that  conveyance  should 
stop  at  every  third  or  every  fifth  station,  and 
that  there  should  be  another  conveyance  stopiang 
at  every  third  or  every  fourth  station. 

3768.  So  long  as  they  have  something;  bat  it 
you  left  the  railways  perfectly  free  it  might  not 
be  their  interest  to  give  the  public  that  some^ 
thing  ?— I  should  not  see  the  least  objection  to 
security  being  required  that  they  should  give 
this  passenger  accommodation  at  least  once  a  day 
at  every  station  under  some  regulation  of  tlie 
Board  of  Trade,  on  which  the  same  authority 
might  approve  of. 

3769.  If  any  such  arrangement  as  we  have 
been  speaking  of  was  made  of  making  your  tax 
payable  upon  your  first  and  second  class  fares, 
and  excluding  it  altogether  from  all  tiiose  at  and 
under  1  d,  per  mile,  would  it  not  be  very  much 
simpler  and  much  less  liable  to  lead  to  mistake 
in  makin;;  your  accounts ;  would  you  not  be  able 

'more  easily  to  furnish  your  accounts  to  the  Board 
of  Trade ;  and  would  you  not  be  altogether  freed 
from  the  necessity  of  having  a  large  staff  em- 
ployed in  making  calculations  as  to  which  tnwis 
should  be  exempt,  and  which  should  not  be 
exempt? — Yes, it  is  very  complicated  at  present, 
and  nothing  could  be  more  simple  if  all  fares  at 
or  under  1  d.  per  mile  were  exempt ;  there  would 
be  an  end  of  it. 

Sir  Hareourt  JtAmUme, 

3770.  Owing  to  the  difference  in  the  value  of 
money  from  what  it  was  30  years  ago,  it  would 
surely  not  be  wise  to  tie  down  in  any  Act  of 
Parliament  the  hands  of  the  railway  companies, 
and  going  on  the  old  scale  of  1  d.  a  mile  might 
not  perhaps  be  so  wise  as  it  was  in  those  days  ?— 
I  do  not  think  that  you  would  hold  that  because 
prices  had  generally  risen  we  should  raise  the  I  d. 
a  mile.  I  think  that  it  would  not  be  in  tiie  inte- 
rests of  the  public,  and  I  certainly  should  not 
advocate  that 

3771.  Interfering  with  the  question  of  money 
is  one  thing,  and  interfering  with  the  safety  of 
the  public  is  another ;  is  it  wise,  in  your  opinion, 
to  lay  down  those  money  regulations  in  the  con- 
duct of  business,  where  railway  companies  are 
perfectiy  capable  of  doing  without  any  dry  nursing 
nom  the  Board  of  Trade  ? — Getting  the  exemp- 
tion 
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Sir  Har&mrt  Johmtam — eoDtinued. 
tion  altered  iT  sot  going  aboTe  1 1^.  a  mile.  That 
k  the  luppceition,  unlea  yon  csa  repeal  tlie 
whole  of  the  du^. 

3772.  Would  It  not  be  wiser  to  leave  all  these 
financial  matters  to  be  settled  between  the  com- 
panies and  the  public  themselves,  so  long  as  the 
public  is  looked  after  by  the  Board  of  Trade  ?— 1 
would  hardly  go  the  length  of  repealing  the  tariff 
of  the  railway  companies  altogether,  but  you  must 
guard  against  the  exceptional  case  of  some  rail- 
way companies  putting  up  its  fares  to  a  monstrous 
rate.  Tue  tariff  having  been  in  use  so  many 
years,  I  do  not  think  tluit  you  can  look  for  an 
alteration  of  it. 

Mr.  Ashley. 

3773.  In  Question  2925,  I  put  to  Mr.  Farrer 
a  suggestion  whereby  to  avoid  the  inequality  of 
working  of  the  3  per  cent.,  as  between  different 
railway  companies ;  and  I  aaked  him  whether 
he  would  approve  of  a  plan  by  which  the  maximum 
amount  of  payment  for  each  railway  should  be 
limited  to  what  such  railway  paid  in  1875,  and 
that  after  three  or  four  years*  payment  with  such 
Hmitation,  it  should  go  on  regularly  at  3  per 
eent. ;  have  yon  any  opinion  to  express  u[>on 
that  suggestion? — I  do  not  think  that  that  would 
meet  what  is  the  great  diffiojilty  of  the  present 
atnation  owing  to  the  North  London  decision. 
We  are  in  what  I  may  call  an  intolerable  posi- 


Mr.  jUhley — continued. 

tioB,  now  that  ruiway  oompaaies  are  oUiged  to 
put  the  public  to  great  inooovenience  to  get  a 
remisnon  of  doty. 

3774.  You  say,  very  truly,  that  3  per  cent,  all 
round  would  act  in  this  way :  that  some  railway 
companiea  would  pay  a  aeeat  deal  less  and  some 
railwav  companies  would  pay  a  great  deal  more 
than  they  do  now.  To  meet  that  I  aoggested  to 
Mr.  Farrer,  and  asked  him,  as  representing  the 
Board  of  Trade,  whether  he  would  see  any  objec- 
tion to  a  phin  whereby,  for  the  next  three  or  four 
years,  nu  railway  company  should  pay  more 
than  it  has  paid  hitherto,  and  that  after  that 
it  should  so  on  with  the  3  per  cent ;  and  he  re- 
plied. That  had  sn^ested  itself  to  ns  as  a  pos- 
sible means  of  meeting  the  difficulty,  and  letting 
thera  down  easy  under  the  new  system ;  and  if 
they  will  accept  it  I  think  that  it  would  not  be 
a  bad  arrangement;'*  what  do  you  say  about 
diat? — I  do  not  like  the  suggestion.  In  the  first 
place,  as  a  railway  man,  I  do  not  like  l^e  idea  of 
committing  one's  self  to  any  arrangement  which 
implied  the  permanence  of  the  tax  as  that  would 
do.  I  would  rather  take  my  chance  of  the  force 
of  circumstances  bringing  about  a  repeal.  Look- 
ing at  it  from  a  public  point  of  view,  it  intro- 
duces, though  in  a  smaller  degree,  that  objection- 
able principle  of  limiting  the  produce  of  the  tax, 
which  1  thmk  ought  not  to  be  limited. 


Mr.XoM^, 

H.P. 

96  May 
1876. 


Mr.  £dwab]>  W.  Cobb,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


Chairman, 

3775.  You  are  Chairman  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Railway  Passengers'  Associa- 
tion, I  believe  ? — I  am. 

3776.  You  have  informed  me  that  you  can 
submit  to  the  Committee  some  valuable  sugges- 
tions with  regard  to  the  question  which tkejDSLve 
to  consider ;  will  you  proceed  to  slate  what  those 
suggestions  are  ? — Those  suggestions  are  con- 
tamed  in  a  Memorandum  which  I  have  prepared - 
on  behalf  of  the  Railway  Passengers'  Association, 
and  with  your  permission  1  will  lay  them  before 
the  Committee. 

"  1.  Considering  that  it  has  been  proved  in 
evidence  before  this  Committee  that  there  has 
been  a  concurrent  course  of  action  for  upwards  of 
20  years  between  two  responsible  departments  of 
Government  and  all  the  railway  companies  of  the 
country,  whereby  certain  fiscal  provisions  in  the 
Acts  of  1842  and  1844  have  been  construed 
according  to  the  true  spirit  and  intent  of  the 
Select  Committee  by  whom  such  provisions  were 
recommended  for  Parliamentary  sanction  in  1844 ; 

"  2.  Considering,  also^  the  fact  that  all  the 
evidence  yet  received  by  this  Committee  has, 
with  one  exception  only,  been  tendered  by  the 
official  representatives  of  the  Government  depart- 
ments and  principal  railway  companies ;  It  is  now 
clamed  on  behalf  of  '  The  Railwav  Passengers* 
Association,'  and  in  the  interest  of  railway  pas- 
sengers generally,  that  their  tender  of  evidence 
in  support  of  ^e  following  allegations  (A.)  to 
(B.),  be  received  by  the  Committee  before  closing 
their  inquiry  and  report. 

"  (A.)  Tnat  railway  passengers  travelling  in 
third-class  carriages  should  be  placed  upon  ^e 
same  footing  as  first  and  second  class  paHsengera 
with  respect  to  the  advantages  offered  by  uiy 

U.91. 


Chairman  —continued. 

abatement  in  the  fares  for  return  journeys  or 

otherwise. 

"(B.)  That  the  'minimum  obligation'  upon 
railway  companies  heretofore  existing  under  the 
Act  of  1844,  to  run  not  less  than  one  train  each 
way  daily  between  all  stations  upon  each  com- 
pany's system,  at  fares  not  exceeding  one  penny 
per  mile,  should  be  repealed,  and  such  amend- 
ments authorised  and  substituted  as  may  secure 
the  running  of  not  less  than  two  trains  each  way 
duly,  at  fares  not  exceeding  one  halfpenny  per 
mile,  at  snch  times  and  on  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  each  G<»npany  may  determine  to  be  most 
conducive  to  the  public  convenience,  the  same 
being  subject  to  the  revision  and  award  uf  the 
Hulway  Commissioners  in  all  cases  of  appeal 
under  the  Railway  Regulations  Act  of  187  . 

"(C.)  That  rauway  companies  should  be  re- 
lieved from  the  necessity  which  the  fiscal  provi- 
sions in  the  Act  of  1842  have  created  for  in- 
creasing their  passenger  fares  to  pay  the  duty. 

**  (D.)  That  if  the  theorem  of  Mr.  Gladstone  in 
1866,  for  securing  benefits  to  the  public,  is  to  be 
applied  in  the  form  of  low  fares,  the  duty  pay- 
aole  under  the  Act  of  1842  ediould  be  revised 
and  readjusted  upon  a  graduated  scale,  with  the 
view  of  ultimately  attaimng  the  folbwing  specific 
objects : — 

"1.  A  general  revision  of  maximum  fares  by 
each  company. 

"2.  A  total  remission  of  the  duty  payable  to 
Government. 

**  3.  A  general  redut-tion  in  the  fares  propor^ 
tioned  to  the  duty  remitted ;  that  is  to  say, 

"  (E.)  When  the  passenger  fares  of  any  com- 
pany are  reduced  below  the  maximum  allowed 
112  by 
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Chairman — continned. 

by  their  Acts  to  the  extent  of  the  per-centageB 
in  Table  A.  annexed,  the  duty  payable  to 
GoTemment  shall  be  limited  and  reduced  to  a 
proportionate  rate  for  levy  upon  the  rweipts  for 
such  fares  to  the  extent  of  the  per-cent^es  in 
Table  B.  annexed : 


Tablb  A. 

Tabu  B. 

If  proportionate 
Redaettoa 
in  Fuienger  Farei 
from 
the  If  ailmiun 
bceqaatto 

Tbe  proportkntte 

Bad  nation 
la  Rate  for  t»yj 
upon  Reedpts 

from 
Peueoger  turn 
aluUbo  e^ud.  to 

TIm  pnmertlonate 
BsteforLery 

upon  Rccdptt  from 
PeBeroger  Aret 
being  equal  to 

10  percent. 
20  „ 
80  „ 
40  „ 
50  „ 

SO  per  cent. 
40  „ 
60  „ 
80  „ 
ICO  , 

4  percent 
3  » 
2  « 
1  » 
0 

"  (F.)  That  the  proposals  in  eiddence  to  the 
effect  that  the  duty  payable  nnder  the  Act  of 
1842  shall  not  hereafter  apply  to  nulway  fares 
which  may  not  exceed  1  d,  per  mile,  whether  for 
single  or  return  journeys,  nor  to  any  other  fiures 


Chairman — continued. 

which  do  not  exceed  1  s.  per  passenger,  should  be 
supplemented  by  or  rejected  in  favour  of  the 
graduated  scale  of  duty  submitted  in  tbe  fore- 
going Tables  as  being  framed  according  to  the 
approximation  of  wes  to  the  Forliun^itary 
maximum. 

"  (G.)  That  in  the  event  of  anv  substitute  for 
the  surrend^ed  passenger  duty  being  proposed 
in  the  form  of  income  tax,  or  trade  license,  w 
otherwise,  such  proposed  sulwtitute  should  not  be 
authorised  for  collection  as  an  exceptional  tax 
upon  the  revenue  or  profits  of  railway  compames, 
unless  it  be  made  common  to  other  pubhc  cor- 
poratioDs  of  the  like  character  trading  with  asso- 
ciated capital  (See  Table  C.  in  Appendix)^ 

"  (H.)  That  the  fiscal  arrangements  heretofore 
existing  between  railway  companies  and  the  res- 
ponuble  departments  01  Government,  pursuant 
to  their  agreed  construction  of  certain  provisions 
in  the  Act  of  1844,  during  a  period  exceeding  20 
years,  and  now  declared  to  have  been  illegal, 
dhould  forthwith  be  rec<wnised  and  declared  hj 
the  Committee  to  have  been  expedient  for  tlie 
public  advantage,  and  therefore  bmding  upon. all 
parties  until  confirmed  and  made  legal  by  Act 
c£  Parliament." 
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APPENDIX. 


Ap|ieudix,  No.  1. 


PAPER  handed  in  by  Sir  IT.  Stepkenton. 


Abreabs  of  Railway  Duty. 


HETURN'  of  the  Estixnated  Amounts  of  Bailwat  Dtrxr  that  would  have  been  ]»ayable  by  Railway 

CoMPAKiES  from  Ist  October  1866  to  lat  Julv  1874,  had  Duty  been  charged  on  their  Passenger  Receipts 
in  accordance  with  the  Decree  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  dated  6th  July  1874,  based  upon  the  Supplementary 
Accounts  famished  by  the  Companies  for  the  Months  of  July,  August,  September,  and  October  1874  (so  far 
as  they  have  been  rendered). 


Estbnated  Ajnounu  of  Rsllmj  Duty  not  Chuied. 


NuM  of  Kiulw^  Compear. 

1S$6,  from 

1874. 

1st  October 

to3l8t 
Deeetnber. 

1867. 

1868. 

1869. 

1870. 

1871. 

1872. 

1873. 

Jannary  to 
Jone. 

TOTAU. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

BrecoD  and  Mertlirr 

9 
O 

19 

V 

7 
• 

0 

g 

Q 

11 

/ 

7JC 

Bristol  «nd  Exeter  • 

Qlfl 

1  077 

1  IRQ 

AVI 

ft  191 
Sf  .OVf 

1  021 

1  977 

9  nQ7 

2  S9R 

9  Rin 

1  S7i 

vm 

QOQ 

VIA 

Oov 

9Q? 

4A4 

asi 

a,Vf  0 

Carmu-thea  and  Cirdigm  - 

1 
1 

ft 
O 

q 

in 

a 

V 

in 

11 

t 

« 

Alt 

Cheshire  Lines 

03Cd 

«,D9a 

CSty  of  Glugow 

1  "K 

1  1 
i  1 

A 
m 

M 

Cornwall  - 

10 

Oil 

M\ 

ou 

M 
v6 

00 

90 
10 

4A 
oO 

RAI 

io 

■104 

ODO 

ft  7^ 
0/ 0 

OOD 

WO 

CHasgow  and  BsrbMd 

1 

0 

• 

A 
4 

K 

9 
9 

Iv 

Glasgow  and  Paisley 

iZ 

in 

an 

04 

S4 

va 

4s 

OM 

Glaagow  and  South  Wwtflrn 

•  ■ 

09 
VX 

070 

AIR 

(UB 

mv 

717 
/a/ 

vaa 

0,9«IW 

9  J9*l 

•11,3190 

Great  Northern       •  ,  - 

984 

4,415 

4,641 

5,486 

5,330 

6,845 

8,408 

9,857 

4,587 

49,553 

Great  North  of  Scotland  • 

188 

803 

1,047 

1,053 

1,099 

1,129 

1,185 

1,209 

545 

8,258 
106,243 

3,347 

10,638 

10,787 

11,438 

1 1,987 

13,191 

17,357 

19,172 

8,326 

55 

234 

193 

177 

173 

184 

204 

313 

85 

1,518 

lile  of  Wight    -      -  - 

1 

8 

11 

10 

9 

11 

12 

13 

6 

81 

Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  - 

1,104 

6,538 

5.782 

5,766 

5,863 

6,357 

8,914 

10,137 
1,364 

5,007 

54,463 

London,  BrisbtOD,  and  South  Coast  - 

203 

847 

854 

860 

901 

978 

1,105 

687 

7,749 

38,302 

London,  Chtfham,  and  Dover 

1,001 

4,572 
15,585 

4,327 

4375 

4,867 

4,940 

5,500 

6,003 

8,717 

London  and  North  Weatem 

3,621 

16,447 

17,708 

18,858 

20,447 

30,586 

36,155 

17,124 

176,531 

London  aod  Soath  Western 

453 

2,091 

2,023 

2,251 

2,404 

2,563 

3,483 
3,120 

3,760 

1,773 

30,801 

Manchester,  Sb^neld,  and  LinoohuUre 

301 

1.402 

1,431 

1,554 

1,870 

1,529 

2,430 

1,153 

13,289 

Manchester,  South  JnnctloDt  and  A)- 

81 

356 

374 

398 

395 

401 

429 

510 

253 

3,191 

trincham. 

Uaryport  and  CarludS 

1 

7 

9 

9 

9 

10 

34 

31 

15 

115 

1,050 

4,466 

5,575 

8.867 

9,899 

10,744 

8,604 

49,205 

Xetropetttan  District 

-  i 

6  months 
W77 

1  4.031 

3,039 

1,661 

10,328 

5,441 

5,872 

6,335 

7,118 

7,862 

10,745 

12.616 

6,085 

63,385 

Mid-Wales  - 

4 

15 

17 

22 

19 

19 

21 

34 

11 

162 

12 

17 

18 

19 

19 

32 

26 

16 

149 

158 

951 

1,079 

1,089 

1,097 

1.039 

1,426 

1,576 

748 

9,163 

886 

3,665 

3,eii8 

4,371 

6.030 

5,374 

7,953 

10,019 

4,796 

46,922 

5,610 

5,610 

5,610 

5,610 

6»6t0 

5,610 

5,610 

8,786 

43,056 

North  Stafiimlabire  - 

174 

703 

671 

638 

664 

733 

1,048 

1.256 

632 

6,519 

Oldham,  Ashton-nnder-LTaa,  and  Gnide 

25 

128 

124 

133 

140 

160 

188 

206 

lOS 

1,209 

Bridge  Jnnetien. 

159 

616 

620 

629 

660 

678 

740 

895 

381 

5,378 

Potteries,    Shr«wibury,  and 

North 

1 

1 

8 

9 

9 

9 

10 

5 

62 

Walea. 

Preston  and  Wyre  - 

8 

58 

81 

82 

88 

103 

146 

172 

69 

807 

Sheffield  and  MidUnd 

70 

78 

86 

96 

48 

378 

Somenet  and  Doiaet  • 

4 

10 

9 

10 

9 

9 

18 

23 

11 

102 

48 

195 

187 

203 

214 

217 

234 

364 

122 

1,683 

582 

1,500 

1,600 

1,500 

1,500 

1,500 

582 

8,664 

South  Yorkshire 

6 

20 

21 

26 

26 

30 

39 

48 

S3 

237 

48 

28 

21 

22 

27 

31 

16 

193 

WatliDBton  and  Princea  Riaborongh  - 

5 

3 

8 

West  Riding  and  Grinuby  - 

37 

177 

196 

205 

217 

238 

359 

433 

302 

2,064 

Wrexham,  Mold,  and  Connah'a 

Qaay 

8 

6 

4 

7 

10 

11 

14 

16 

8 

78 

TOTALB  - 

-  -  £. 

16;302 

76,307 

80,072 

87,589 

92,870 

101,655 

130,490 

137,468 

64,679 

787,332 

*  Svpplementary  Accounts  were  not  famished  by  thesa  euoipaiiiet. 

Inland  ReTcnna,       1  Fredk,  Qrij^tr, 

4  Maj  1876.  J  Aceonntant  and  CompCroUsr  GennraL 


0.91. 
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APPENDIX  TO  BEPOBT  PBOH  THE 


Appendix,  No.  2. 


Aiipendiz,  No«  3. 


PAPER  handed  in  by  Sir  W.  Stepketutm, 


RETURN  showing  for  each  of  the  undermentioned  Railway  Companies  for  the  Year 
1875: — (A.)  Five  per  Cent,  on  the  Gross  Passenger  Receipt;  (B.)  the  Sum  which 
they  are  Recouped  under  the  Exemption  Chrases  of  the  Cheap  Trains  Act;  and  (C.) 
the  PerHientage  which  such  exempted  Snm  bears  to  Five  per  Cent.on  the  Gross  Passenger 
Receipt. 


NAME  OF  RAILWAY  COUPANY. 


(A.) 

Rn  per  Cent, 
on 

Grow  PftMcnger 

Receipt. 


(B.) 

Sam  whiclt 
thejr  are  Recoaped 

under  the 
Eiemptioii  Claoses 

of  the 
Cheep  Treins  Act. 


(C) 

PeiHsentige 
wMch  Sum  ia 
Colnmn  B.  been  to 
Sam  io 
CtdnmB  A. 


1 

3 
3 

4 

fi 
6 
7 

e 

9 
10 
11 
IS 
IS 
14 
16 

16 

17 

18 
19 

30 

21 

22 

33 
24 
26 
36 
37 
38 

39 
80 

81 
82 

88 
84 
86 
S6 


Anglesey,  Central 
Aboyne  and  Braemar  - 
Aylesbury  and  Buckingham 


Bishop's  CoBtle  - 
Brecon  and  Mertbyr  • 
Bristol  and  Exeter 
Bristol  Port  and  Pier 


Caledonian       -      .      -      .  . 
Cambrian  ...... 

Carmarthen  and  Cardigan  -  .  . 
Cheshire  Lines  -  -  -  .  . 
Cit;  of  Glasgow  Union  -  -  - 
Cockermoutn,  Keswick,  and  Penrith  - 

Oohie  Valley  

Cornwall 


Cowbridge         -      -  - 

Cowes  and  Newport  . 

Denhigh,  Ruthin,  and  Corwen 
Dinas  IMawddwy 

East  and  West  Junction 

Fumess  -      -  - 


Glasgow,  Barrhead,  and  Kilmarnock 
JanctioD. 

Glasgow  and  Paisley  .  .  .  . 
Glasgow  and  South  Western 

Great  Eastern     -      .  .  .  . 

Great  Northern  -      -  -  -  - 

Great  North  of  Scotland  .  .  . 

Great  Western   -      -  -  -  . 


Highland 
Hoylake 


Isle  of  Wight  - 
Isle  of  Wight  and  Newport  Junction  •/ 

Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  - 
Leven  and  East  of  Fife 
Iiondon,  Brighton,  and  South  Coast 
London,  Chatham,  and  Dorer 


£. 
336 
114 

64 

63 
683 
14,428 
166 

87,733 
3,696 
896 
5,116 
301 
646 
158 
8,169 
67 

(11  months.) 
338 

366 
89 

101 

3,966 

1,346 

1,444 
18,119 

58,766 
64,656 
6,493 
110,680 

7,680 
364 

1,278 
246 

(9  montha.) 

60,726 
406 
64,801 
80,613 


£. 
162 
71 
81 

10 
678 
9,611 
64 

18,676 


64 

3,048 
170 
81 
49 

1,498 

10 

13 

67 
4 

21 

1,320 

1,008 

778 
7,817 
16,441 
18,204 
1,534 
18,936 

3,363 
4 

43 
19 

34,688 
84 
17,626 
4,043 


77-4 
63*8 
48-4 

80-2 
84*6 
18-1 
88'8 

49*6 
60-9 
16-3 
89-9 
84*6 
12*5 
32-0 
47-8 

14-0 

6-7 

1&-6 
10-3 

20*8 

33*4 

74'9 

63*9 
66-8 
36*8 
83*3 
37-7 
17*1 

31*3 
1-6 

3*4 

7*7 

40-5 
18-3 
37-3 
16-1 
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87 
88 
30 

40 
41 
43 
48 
44 

45 
46 
47 
48 
40 
50 
51 

53 
58 
54 
55 
56 
57 

58 

59 
60 
61 
62 
68 

64 

6S 
66 
67 
68 

69 
70 

71 
72 
73 

74 
76 
76 
77 

78 

70 

80 

•0.1 
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NAME  OF  RAILWAY  COUPANT. 


London  and  North  Western 
liOndoQ  and  Soath  Western 
I^ndon,  Tilbury,  and  Southend  - 

Maceleifield  Committee     .      .  . 

Manchester  and  Milforfl  -  .  . 
Manchester,  Sheffield,  and  Lincolnshire 
Manchester  (South  Yorkshire)  - 

Manchester,  South  Junction,  and  AJ- 
trincham. 

Maryport  and  Carlisle        .      .  . 

Metropolitan     -      -      .      .  . 

Metropolitan  District  -  .  .  . 
Midland 

Mid-Wales  

Monmoath 

Moraj^shire       -      >      .      .  . 


Neath  and  Brecon  .  .  .  . 
Northampton  and  Banbnrr  Junction  - 

North  British  

North  £a8tem    -      -      .      .  . 

North  London    -      -  •  - 

North  Slaffoidshirc    -      .      .  . 


Oldhana^  Ashton-ander^Lyne,  and  Guide 
Bridge  Junction. 

Pembroke  and  Tenby  •  -  .  - 
Portpatrick  -  -  -  .  . 
Potteries,  Shrewsbuiy,  and  North  Walet 
Preston  and  Longridge  -  .  . 
Preston  and  Wyn      -      .      .  . 

Rhjmney 


Sheffield  and  Midland  - 

Sirfaowy  - 
Somerset  and  Dorset  - 
South  Devon 
South  Eastern 
Stafford  and  Uttoxeter 


Tal-y-Uyn  

Thetford  and  Watton  ... 
Trent,  Ancholme,  and  Qrimsby  - 

Wallineton  and  Princes  Risbonueh 
West  0>niwaII  ^ 


West  Riding  and  Grimsby  - 
West  Somerset  Hinwal 

Wigtownahiic    -      -      .  . 

WhiUand  and  Taff  Vale  - 
Wrexham,  Mold,  and  Connah's  Quay  . 

TcTAU  -   -  .  £. 


(A.) 
i  per  CflDt 
on  GzoM  Pauenfer 
Beesipt. 


i 


£. 

156,687 
69,905 
8,158 

89S 
448 
19,028 
4,184 
3,816 

1,312 
21,506 
12,360 
80,361 
637 
1,540 
222 

369 
166 
36,835 
78,852 
13,371 
7,977 

1,187 


665 

820 
114 
219 
4,088 

588 

2,U6 
216 
1,620 
8,987 
63,738 
184 

19 
47 


45 
1,004 
1,534 
16 
109 

(0  months) 
40 

(6  months) 
173 


1,070,863 


(a) 

Sum  whfeh 
they  are  Recouped 

nnder  the 
Exemptioa  CtooM* 

of  the 
Cbetp  Ttiiu  Act. 


£. 


14,895 

0-6 

22,816 

83-0 

O  V 

A  OV 

X  Of  AO  i 

RQ*A 

3,304 

79*0 

1,300 

34'8 

11*A 

« 1  4 

0,416 

48-6 

io*i 

so  nifl 

Afi'lL 

•O  Q 

1  1QA 

■77<K 
iff* 

14 

6-8 

300 

83*7 

130 

76-8 

1 7  0117 

AA>ft 

Aft  AR? 

i.Q>ft 

1  AM 
l,DO/ 

lo  k 

A.  Ann 

oo  a 

787 

A8*9 

Oft 

17  9 

404 

60*2 

01 

79-8 

ao'A 

1  ItIA 

sv  u 

886 

73'4 

1,631 

76*6 

170 

88*8 

936 

67'S 

8,980 

44-1 

16,700 

S6-6 

13 

0*7 

17 

89*6 

11 

33*4 

107 

7e'3 

S 

17-8 

536 

52*4 

420 

27*6 

4 

25-0 

40 

36*7 

88 

83-6 

180 

76-a 

848,184 

3,404-1 

c. 

Per*oeDtege 
vhieh  Sam  in 
Cotunu  B.  bom  to 
Sum  In 
ColmoB  A. 


Appendix,  No.  s. 


recouped  (Colnmn  B.)beaw  toK,  « 
total  6  per  cent,  on  gnw  punnger  receipt  (Colnmn  A.)  J^^*® 


Average  per- 
centege  per 
Railvay. 

-^=437 


1. 
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APPENDIX  TO  XBFOBT  VBOH  THB 


Appendix,  No,  a. 


In  addilaon  to  the  Railway  CompaaieB  induded  in'  the  foregoing  Return,  the  under- 
mentioned Railway  Companiea  did  not  claim  Exemption  from  Duty  in  respect  of  any 
portion  of  their  Passenger  Receipts  in  the  Year  1876. 


NAUE  OF  RAILWAY  COMPANY. 


1 
2 
8 
4 
6 
6 
7 
8 
9 

10 

n 

13 

IS 

14 
16 
16 
17 
IB 
19 


Bodmin  and  Wadebridge  ... 
Butterley  -  -  ... 
Corres  and  Maohynlleth  ... 
Cwm-«Ton  and  Port  Talbot .  .  - 
Fegdniog 

Festiniot;  and  Blaentn  ... 
Garatang  and  Knot  End      .      .  _ 
Hartleyburn  and  Brampton  • 
Londonderry,  Seabam,  and  Sunderland  - 

Newport  P^ell       -      -      -  -| 

Oyetennonth  .... 
RydePier  

Severn  and  Wye  Valley  -| 

Southend  Pier  .... 
Sonthport  Pier  .... 

TaffeVale  

Van  

Whiteharen,  Cleator,  and  Egremont 
Wootton  Tramway  ... 


Total   -   -  £. 


Inland  Revenue  Offiee,  1 
18  May  1870.  / 


(A.) 
5  per  Cent 

on 

Onw  Bmenger 
Reodpt 


£. 

7 
3 
14 
4 

372 

60 

26 

24 
811 

42 

(6  montbs.) 
66 
290 
30 

(4  montha.) 
7 
18S 
8,007 
'4 
860 
7 


4,666 


(B.) 

SoBwUefa 

tbey  are  raconped 

Qnder  the 
BiemptioQ  Clatvea 

of  the 
CbMp  TniuB  Aofe. 


(C.) 

Por-eeatige 
irideb  Sun  in 
Colamn  B.  hem 
to  Sam  In 
CDtamm  A. 


)  Now  included  with  London  and 
/   North  Western. 


}  - 


Fred.  Oripper, 
Accountant  and  Controller  General. 


RETURN  for  the  last  Three  Months  of  1875,  and  the  first  Three  Months  of  1876,  of  the  Amount  levied  for 
Passexosr  Duty  from  the  Three  under-mentioned  Railways. 


Railway. 

1  8  7  5. 

Total. 

1  8  7  6. 

Total. 

October. 

November. 

December. 

January. 

Febmaxy. 

Ifareh. 

£.    f.  d. 

£.    f.  d. 

X.    f.  d. 

d. 

X.    »•  d. 

£.    $.  d. 

£.  «.  d. 

».  d. 

Metropcditan  - 

1,002  15  6 

M17  n  4 

IfiSi   8  10 

3,201  10 

8 

1,188  2  5 

965  3  10 

984  3  5 

8,092  7  8 

Uanchester,  Sheffield, 
and  Liacolnihire. 

802  17  2 

282  14  10 

339  17  - 

1,015  9 

569  11  9 

807  11  6 

906  19  11} 

1,174  3  2} 

Soutb  Eastern  - 

4,564  17  tl 

3,088  17  10 

%275  2  6 

10,828  18 

3 

3,001  11  10 

3.586  8  7 

2,897  18  3 

8,485  18  8 

Inland  Bevenne,\ 
16  May  1676.  / 


Acoovntant  and  CoatroUer  General 
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Appeodiz,  No.  3. 


PAPER  handed  in  by  Mr.  Farrer. 


TABLE  (A).— BAILWArS,  ENGLAND  AND  WALES. 


STATEMENT  sbowing  the  Total  Number  of  Passengebs  conveyed,  specifying  separately  the  Number  of 
"Ficeit  Second,  and  Third  Class  and  Parliamentary ;  the  Totjx  Receipts  from  Passengers,  specifying 
sei»rately  Amonnt  received  from  each  Class  and  Parliamentary ;  and  the  Govbehhent  Dutt  Pud  in  each 
of  the  Years  1844  and  1850-1874,  both  mclusive. 


PASSENGERS  CONVEYED. 

RECEIPTS   FROM  PASSENGERS. 

TBAB. 

'pAVa  V 

Pli^aft  PIbu 

rm,\  Viiiii. 

'  TUnlClaH 
Seeond  ClaM.;  and 

'  PirliMHrtwy, 

Total. 

rtrit  cuus« 

IMOOIKI  CUU> 

Third  Clus 

uul 
ParlianwDlmijr 

SeuonTkket 
BoUm. 

ootkbkmbmt 

Ditty. 

No. 

No. 

£■ 

ff 

£. 

■ 

1844  - 

22^.992 

^5,755,436 

8,193,904 

• 

*393,234 

- 

ISMI  • 

68^14,434 

7,127,822 

22,869,718 

28f516|899 

5388,600 

1369,781 

2«440336 

1376,241 

NotwpmMj 

18S1  - 

70y46Oi292 

8.652,530 

96,406,622 

35,317,240 

6,949,119 

2316397 

2,719,797 

1  ATT  TAA 

1377,706 

736,147 

1U2  - 

73,22%994 

9.035.591 

27,655.411 

36,613,992 

6,670384 

2373,292 

2.583,495 

1,91^553 

97,044 

186S  • 

84,198;843 

10^746,646 

31,8S9,145 

41,628,052 

7309356 

8307342 

2,718,057 

2,170^712 

118345 

Not  Bbown  In 

1854  - 

^2^27,871 

12,249,067 

Aft  7Q9  fig  A 

7.879.561 

2,415,743 

2,903,199 

A  J  A  IE  TaI 

2,425,721 

134,905 

Bo«rd  of 
Tnda  Re* 

185»  • 

99,157,252 

13,151,558 

34,397,571 

51.608,123 

6.127  j464 

1^462,713 

2311317 

2,607,711 

145,213 

tam  naXSl 
1866. 

18SC  - 

108,346,035 

14,418,760 

35,490.848 

58,438,438 

6.634,763 

2,601351 

3,025,075 

2,834339 

174,096 

1857  - 

11fi,836,409 

15,671,096 

36,603,058 

63,562,855 

8397393 

2,753,123 

3,147396 

2,921,157 

176,217 

1866  - 

116,980.740 

16,162,796 

36,199,373 

64,568,571 

8,783366 

8388,161 

3,104,794 

2.905,438 

191,243 

1859  - 

124,846^ 

15,737;962 

38,751,789 

70,356,839 

9,41232s 

8396339 

9343,913 

3,161,413 

211,764 

1860  - 

136,958,904 

16,659,022 

43.202.a08 

76397,680 

9,791308 

S.7O53OI 

3314,709 

3337397 

233,305 

335,789 

1861  - 

145.797^72 

18,058,410 

45,367,562 

62,381,380 

9346,476 

2,676354 

3,469,971 

3.535,127 

245,026 

335,544 

1868  - 

152,402.287 

19,366,737 

46,491,879 

86,543,678 

10,503,206 

2377.621 

3^606,855 

3,756,506 

262,823 

347,740 

1863  - 

173,606,486 

21,902,216 

51,794,969 

99,818,310 

10378,635 

2366321 

9,773.684 

3,948.774 

287,956 

365,703 

1864  - 

197464,661 

89.467,090 

59,681,016 

114,016,635 

II3O8377 

3370305 

4,087,593 

4307,956 

342.423 

398,955 

1865  - 

216,093.538 

25,053.443 

64,590,007 

127.120,088 

12,460318 

S328.351 

4354304 

4381,630 

396.027 

4183 

1866  - 

238.187,282 

26.675,460 

74,345,603 

137,116,129 

13,125,797 

3348,994 

4.430,411 

4313,495 

432,907 

480^47 

1867  - 

250.598,982 

27,098,001 

71.780^ 

151,785,618 

13334,281 

3301367 

4.454,099 

5,202388 

486,587 

441,755 

1868  • 

260,257,313 

97,372,061 

70,304,008 

171,581,244 

13317j840 

8360380 

4,478304 

5333,778 

544,988 

448381 

1869  • 

274,765.914 

(26,541,992 

167,852,991 

1180.360,931 

14,188.t74 

$3,331,105 

(4,415,531 

(5369,904 

(571,834 

458365 

1870  - 

295,173,870 

27,682,150 

68,358,676 

199,133,035 

14.470,964 

3,329,681 

4,364,533 

6,177,230 

599.520 

454,200 

1871  - 

328,662,946 

30,092,538 

73,011,105 

225,449,303 

16,472,273 

3304,124 

4396317 

6,692,971 

676361 

479,163 

1872  - 

372.450.223 

82,016,613 

64,963,999 

975,470,771 

16,783,113 

3354,754 

3,669,736 

8,681,494 

777.129 

461327 

1873  - 

401.465,086 

82.474,819 

68,866,761 

806,184,106 

17,981,455 

3367,638 

3,438,132 

9,940361 

855324 

462317 

1874  - 

483,088,941 

93,009.105 

64.329,891 

325.655,015 

18,771388 

8,78SA37 

8389319 

163SS38S 

968390 

548317 

*  Put  etlimstei,  a  finr  CompuiiM  not  harlog  dUUngoUbed  tbeir  flrit,  wcond,  tod  third  oUm  ptiMnfen.  ind  tha  recoipts  from  each  daaa. 
f  For  half  yaw  obIt. 

(  Tlie  numben  and  amonaU  for  the  aareral  daaaee  have  betn  eatinuted  for  thli  year,  aome  of  the  Compudai  havlog  retoncd  tha  totab  ooly. 

Nafr.— The  flgarea  for  the  jean  1869  aad  1870  dUTer  in  fome  parUcnlara  from  thoaa  glvea  io  tha  Report  from  the  Joint  Meet  Committee  of  the 
Hooae  of  Lords  and  the  Homof  Commoaa  In  1878  (Appendix,  p.  880)  ;  ertora  h«vtai(  bmm  AMorend  la  the  TatatM  nude  bj  a  few  CoBDulei. 
■adoBrreetod,  when  preparing  a  digeat  for  tha  HiaoilUaaoiia  Statiatiet  of  the  United  Kingdom.  r— 
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APFBHDIX  TO  BBPOBT  VBOlf  THE 


Appendix,  No.  4. 


PAPER  handed  in  by  Mr.  Farrer,  16  May  1876. 


Amount  of  Duty  paid  by  certain  Railway  Companies  in  Great  Britain  in  the  Year  1875,  and  Amount  of 
Duty  that  woald  be  paid  by  those  Companies  if  the  Duty  were  levied  as  specified  in  the  Table. 


V  AM  S 


BAILWAT  COMPAMT. 


I. 

Duty 
MtuBf  pud 
inlt7A. 


Duty  in  lB7fi 

if  charged 
It  6  per  Ceot. 


fa  1875 
if  rhuwed 
at  S  per  Ceot. 


GrosH  I'flji'^ngt'r  GroM  Pa^-cn'^cr 
Receipts.  Keceiptg. 


Doty  fa  167ft 
if  ehirgcd 

mt  I  per  Cent, 
on  Grou 

Receipts  from 
■It  Sourcei|. 


Dity  in  1875  if 

S  ptr  Ccat.  on 
Net  R«eripti  from 

■II  Source*,  i.e., 
on  ReceiptB  after 
ded  u  cting  Wo  rk  i  a  g 
Expecitest. 


Daty  in  1876  if 

ehuged  at 
5  per  Cent,  on 
ReoeipU  from 

Firat  and  Second 
Clow  pBssenger« 

and  Seaaon 
Ticket  Holdera, 


•Anglesey  Central  • 
Aboyne  and  JBiaantir  - 
*Ayled»iii7  «ttd  BnoUiigbtm  - 


Bishop's  Casde   .      -      •  - 
Bodmm  and  WadelMridfle 
Breoon  and  KerAyr  T^ifil  Junc- 
tion -      -      . '  - 
Bristol  and  Bxeter     -      -  - 
*BriBtol  Port  Railway  and  Pier  - 


Caledonian  -      -      -      -  - 

Cambrian  

Carmarthen  and  Cardi|;an  - 
Cheshire  lines  Committee  - 
City  of  Glasgow  Union 
Cockennonth,  Keswick,  and  Pen- 
rith   

Colne  Valley  and  Halstead  - 
Cornwall    -      -      .      -  . 

♦Corris-      -      -      -       -  . 

•Cowbridge  -  -  -  -  - 
Cowes  and  Newport  - 


Denbigh,  Rntbin,  and  Corwen 
Dinas  Mawddwy  - 
Dingwall  and  Skye 
Dnke  of  Sutherland's  - 


•East  and  West  Junction 


Festinit^  -  -  .  - 
'Festiniog  and  Blaenaa  - 

Forth  and  Clyde  Junction  - 

Fomess      -      -      -  - 


Gaiatang  and  Knot  End 
Gla^w  and  Kilmarnock  Joint 
Glasgow  and  PaisIeyJoint  - 
Glasgow  and  South  Western 


50 


225 


£. 

135 


83 


-   -  Included  in  Great  North  of  Scotland. 


43 


44 
7 


106 
11,624 
160 


19,296 
1,444 
828 
8,140 
28 

567 
104 
1,666 
4 
73 
206 


68 


63 
7 


728 
14,060 
208 


40,826 
4,007 

420 
6,187 

450 

650 
150 
8,158 
5 
79 
287 


808  848 
37  89 
Included  in  Highland. 
Included  in  Highland. 


41 


38 
4 


487 
8^ 
ISO 


24,196 
3,404 

263 
8,112 

875 

390 
90 
1,696 
8 
47 
142 


70 


371 
67 


190 


373 
67 


206 
24 


114 


164 
84 


-  Included  in  North  British. 
2,614  3,956  2.874 


38 


35 


32 
26 


689 
6^96 
50 


39,099 
1,927 

308 
8,067 

191 

444 

90 
1,270 
16 
86 
56 


136 
18 


96 


347 
14 

4,412 


II 


36  16 

-  -  iDcloded  in  Caledonian  and  Glasgow  and  ^onth  Western. 

-  -  Included  in  Caledonian  and  Obsgow  and  Sondi  Western. 
6,804         14,817    I      8,690    |      9,063  7,778 


S7 


Deficieney 


Deficiency 
13 

319 
6^312 
8 


1,694 
76 
403 
625 

320 
17 

977 
16 
3 
34 


98 

Deficiency 


Defiaeney 


191 

7 


4,909 


3 


39 
30 


13 
8 

94 
9,998 
86 


16,079 
880 
74 
1,794 
200 

407 

51 
1,662 

18 
189 


69 
4 


•0 


44 

36 

1,072 


6,046 
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Akoomt  of  Doty  paid  by  certain  Railway  Companies  in  Ormi  Britain  in  the  Year  1875,  &c. — conUmuetL 


NAME 
or 

RAILWAY  COMPANY. 


Great  Eastern     .      .  -  - 

Great  Northern  -  -  -  - 
Great  North  of  Scotland 

Great  Western    .      -  -  - 

Hajling  

Heraford,  Hay,  and  Brecon  • 

•Highland  

Hoylake  and  Birkenhead 

•Isle  of  Wight  -  .  -  - 
Isle  of  Wi^ht  (Newport  Junction) 

Laocashire  and  Yorkshire  - 
•Lereu  and  East  of  Fife - 
IJandly  Railway  and  Dook  - 
Llynn  and  Ogmore    .      -  - 
London,   Brighton,    and  South 

Coast  

London*  Chatham,  and  Dover 
Londonderry  (Seuiam  to  Sunder- 
land)   

London  and  North  Western  - 
London  and  South  Western  - 
London,  Tilhnry,  and  Sonthend  - 

Macclesfield  Committee 

•Manchester  and  Milford 
Manchester,  Sheffield,  and  Idncoln- 
shire  - 

•Manchester  South  Junction  and 
Altrincbam  - 
Maryport  and  Carlisle  -  - 

♦Metropolitan  -  -  -  - 
Metropolitan  District  -  -  - 
Midland  .  -  -  -  - 
Mid-Wales  -      -  -  - 

Monmouthshire  Railwayand  Canal 
Morayshire  -      -      -      -  - 

•Neath  and  Brecon       -      -  - 

Newport  Pagnell  -      -      -  - 

•Noruampton  and  Banbnry  Junc- 
tion ------ 

•North  British     -      -      -  - 

North  Eastern  • 

North  London     -      -      -  - 

North  Stafibrdshire 

Oldham,  Ashton-under-Lyne,  and 
Guide  Bric^  Junction 


•Pembroke  and  Tenhy  - 
Por^rick 

Potteries,  Shrewsbury,  and  North 

Wales  

Preston  and  Longridge 

Preston  and  Wyre      -      -  - 

Rhymney  

RydeHer  

0.91, 


1. 

Datj 
ictukUy  paid 

ID  1876. 


OroaPiiiwgw  GroMPuaeng«r 


£. 

48,867 
86,901 
4,352 
91,965 


Datjr  tn  lB7fi 

if  charged 
at  6  |wr  Cent, 
un 


lUcdpU. 


£. 

56,785 
54,498 
5,871 
110,841 


Dutjr  in  ISTfi 

ifehamd 
■tS  per  Cat 
on 


RMBiptt. 


86,341 
82,696 
8,633 
06,204 


Doty  in  187& 
if  eharnd 

at  1  per  Cmt. 
•B'Oron 

BcedpU  from 

aUSotiiwM.t 


£. 

36.568 
39,354 
2,721 
66,684 


5. 

Datj  >D  IH76  if 

cluured  at 
S  per  Cmt  on 
Net  Recetpte  from 
all  SouKct,  i,  f  4 
on  RcMipta  after 
dedoetiug  Working 
£xpea»e«4 


£. 

38,768 
27,840 
3,964 
64,699 


-  -  Included  in  London,  Brighton,  and  Sontit  CoasL 

-  -  Inclnded  in  Midland. 


4,106 
360 


1,070 
353 


7,018 
299 


1,111 
381 


4,211 
179 


666 
168 


87,797         65,441  80,264 
888  894  236 

-  -  Included  in  Great  Western. 
•   -  Included  in  Great  Western. 


86,058 
18,940 

187 
98,944 
40,840 
1,886 

168 
364 

11,099 

3,218 
727 
13.979 
7,811 
48,635 
373 


46,884 
36,9^4 

60,097 
81,667 

SIO 
148,788 
46,061 
3,604 

811 
166,674 
68,067 
3,146 

46 

346 

366 
434 

6,386 

18,496 

1,978 
348 
11,900 
1  13,554 
41,319 
123 

8,689 
1,212 
21,681 
'  18,018 
80,876 
630 

8,180 
68 


366 
59 

35,213 
317 


16,994 
8,774 

810 

90,951 
32.373 
904 

140 
167 

16,664 

1,088 
1,808 
4,523 
2,604 
60,706 
303 


-  Included  in  Great  Western. 

•  Included  in  Great  North  of  Scotland. 


93  350 
Amalgamated 


with 


316  303  Defidency 

London  and  North  Western. 


2,988 
34 


358 
46 


30,060 
160 


16,381 
6,664 

806 
83,440 
22,009 

180 

Deficiency 
17 

16,701 

1,139 
1,613 
5,S43 
2,867 
56,760 
182 


Dotf  in  1875  i 

ebarged  at 
6  per  Cent  on 
Beeeipta  from 
Pint  and  Soeond 
CUm  PaMeogtra 

and  SoMon 
Ticket  Holdera. 


42 
19,319 
89,710 
10,875 
8,674 


410 


164 
86,617 
78,863 
12,171 
7,710 


683 


416  574  344 

Included  in  North  British. 


98 

21,310 
47,016 
7,302 
4,636 


360 


}- 


38 


116 


70 


90 
30,364 
64,644 
8,714 
5,377 


284 


346 


106 


29 
17,338 
60,346 
4,188 
5,666 


Defioency 


196 


Deficiency 


£. 

28,427 
34,460 
1.661 
49,157 


3,939 
234 


1,008 
261 


30,815 
146 


83,816 
16.401 

B2 
66,783 
40,110 
1,916 

30 
46 

4,677 

1,668 
396 
0,610 
6,656 
23,439 
110 


66 


40 
13,761 
23,458 
6,134 
1,798 


166 


196 


17 


-  Included  in  London  and  North  Western,  and  Lanoash  re  and  Yoikdiire, 


7, 

Amoiut 
Re  till  Bid  to 
Boud  of  Trade 

at  lianng 
been  paid  for 
Doty  in  187S. 


33,878 
26,062 
2,496 
62.604 


8.763 


206 
974 


30,630 
381 


88,906 
16,370 

310 

76,621 
37,694 
2,777 

80 
181 

7,673 

1,016 
398 
11,442 
7,667 
36,516 
126 


42 


63 
17,248 
24,699 
6,335 
1,997 


106 


221 


140 
276 


646 
366 


827 
169 


953 
89 


E  K  3 


989 
187 
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APFBVDIX  TO  BBDOBT  FBOX  THB 


Attovn  of  Duly  paid  bj  certain  Railway  Compfmi^  in  Oreat  Britam  in  the  Year  1875^  &c — amtmmd* 


N  A  H  B 
or 

RAILWAY  COHPANT. 


Shefiield  and  Midland  Committae  - 
•Sirhowy     -      -  - 

'Somerset  and  Dorset  - 
*Soutli  DeTon 

South  Eastern 
'Stafford  and  Uttozetar  - 

Stamford  and  Essendine 

Sutherland  - 

Sutherland  and  Caithness 

Swanseii  Vale 


TaffVale  - 
Talyllyn 

Thetford  and  Watton  - 
Tren^  Ancholme,  and  Grimsby 


Van 


''Watlingiton  and  Princes  Risborou^ 
West  Cornwall    -      -      -  - 
West  Riding  and  Grimsby  - 
West  Somerset  Mineral 
Wigtownshire  - 
Whitehaven,  Cleator^  and  Egremont 

*  Whitland  and  Taff  Vale 
Wrexham,  Moldi  and  Connah's 

Q»»y  


Total  for  all  Railways  in"l 
Great  Britain  in  187*   •  J 


1. 

T>utf 
aatMlly  pud 
in  1875. 


S. 

Doty  in  187S 
ifeharnd 

on 

lUeeipta. 


£, 

477 

1,610 

77 

886 

687 

1,172 

4,785 

6,811 

48,565 

62,64S 

89 

163 

8. 

Duty  in  1672 
ftt  3  per  Cnt. 

OS 

OMPmMigW 

B«oeipu. 


20fi 
708 
5,386 
37,585 
91 

-  Indoded  in  Great  Northern. 

-  Included  in  Hi^land. 
•  Included  in  Hifj^land. 

-  Included  in  Midland. 


8,911 
2 
86 
56 


S,98S. 
19 
48 

166 


48  86  3d 

478  l,00i  608 

1,106  1,518  911 

13  17  10 

74  1S3  78 

830  871  238 
A- mineral  line  only  in  1874 


1,789 
11 
39 
100 


42 


176 


105 


*619,379 


'1,040,481 


*624,25B 


4. 

D«tjr  in  1875 
if  flbargad 

■t  I  pw  Gmt, 
CD  OnMi 

UiMtpIv  from 

■U  Soamvf . 


Dstjrin  1876if 

ehirgad  Bt 
S  per  Cent,  on 
Net  Reoaptafrom 

on  lUeeipte  after 
Moetiaf Working 
EipeMHt 


£. 
646 

877 
64fi 
8,011 
17,927 
4ft 


4,084 

18 
37 
891 

20 

19 
482 
886 

74 

38 
899 

35 

303 


•548,774 


605 
307 

208 
3,866 
20,504 


TMjia  1875  if 

cknrgvd  tt 
6  per  Cent,  on 
Recriptefrain 
Pint  ud  Second 
CUwPeingwe 

and  Seaion 
Ticket  Holden. 


7. 


Ai 
Retwnadta 
Board  of  Trade 

u  bafiag 
be«i  pudCH 
Dntyin  1B73. 


8,901 
10 
14 

288 


Deficiency 
298 
fits. 
Defioiency 
21 
980 
It 


*510,434 


£. 
861 
45 
698 
4,268 
84,834 
47 


617 
1 
14 
84 


11 
465 

sei 

13 

30 
74 


20 


*4SS,814 


£. 
338 
81 
708 
4,806 
46,040 
8 


8,186 
13 

89. 
63 


81 
497 
689 

IS 

—  § 
289 

80 


506,486 


JVMc— Bnaob  and  worked  linea  are  faictoded  in  the  lUtonw  of  ths  Working  Company^, 

*  The  Return*  for  1875  Iwt«  not  yet  been  raeeired  firom  tbeie  companiee,  end  the  figoree  for  1671  liare  aeoordingly  been  gtrea.   Tbe  iggrtgatee  ate 

also  giveo  for  the  jear  1874. 

I  Compated  on  the  GroM  Recdpts,  leae  JdiaoeDeneoaa. 
}  Compnted  on  the  Net  Rooripls  ftom  all  Sonroee. 

§  Line  not  open  for  traffic  Id  187S. 

I  Including  1,94S  1.  Suppkmentary  Dnty,  ]e<ried  on  the  Tnae  Rccelpta  of  1874,  but  not  paid  ontU  1875. 


Statistical  and  Commeroial  Department,*! 
Board  of  Trade,  36  April  1870.  J 
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Appendix,  No.  6. 


PAPER  handed  in  by  Mr.  Mantel,  16  May  1876. 


NOBXH  LONDON  fiAILWAY. 


Append,  No.  6. 


GoTBBKKXlTT  DuTT  paid  for  Twelve  Months  prior  to  Dednon  of  Court  of  Ezoheqner, 
and  Twelve  Months  after  the  new  Mode  of  Aasesnnent. 


Duty  paid  consequent  on  Dedsion  of  the  Court  of  Ex- 
dwquer,  Jnly  1874  to  June  1875,  inclnaiTe 

Duty  paid  prior  to  Decision  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer, 
July  1873  to  June  1874,  inclusive  - 

Increase  -  -  £. 


11,261  6  5 
6,173  9  6 
5,087  16  11 


0.91. 
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APPSKDIX  TO  BEPOBT  FBOH  THX 


AppendiZr  No.  6. 


Appendix,  No.  6.  P APBB  put  in  by  Mr.  Farrer. 


EXTRACT  from  Joint  Bbpobt  on  Railway  Ahaloamatiok,  1872,  with  Rbtuaks 

made  up  to  1874. 

Thiba-class  Fassehgbrb  and  Pabuahbmtabt  Tbains. 

Tblxd-elan  pas*  Thbre  is  one  particular  case,  viz.,  the 'carriage  of  the  poorer  class  of  passengers,  in  which 

MBprs  and  cheap  Parliament,  anxious  that  the  growing  monopoly  of  the  railway  companies  should  not 
injuriously  affect  the  poor  and  weakest  class  in  the  community,  has  endearoured  to  impose 
stringent  regulations.  As  noticed  above,  the  Committee  of  1840  recommended  that  an 
inducement  should  be  given  to  the  companies  to  carry  such  passengers,  by  gradaating  the 
passenger  tax  in  their  favour.  Iliis  recommendation  was  followed  up  by  a  more  specific 
Fecommendation  in  the  Report  of  1844. 

7  &  8  Vict.c.85,  In  1844,  by  the  Regulation  of  Rwlways  Act  of  that  year  all  passenger  railways  (defined 
SR.  6  to  10.  in  Section  26  as  railways  deriving  one-third  or  more  of  their  gross  revenue  from  passengers) 

were  required  to  run  one  train  every  day  from  end  to  end  of  their  line,  carrying  third-class 
passengera  at  a  rate  not  exceeding  1  d.  a  utile,  stopping  at  all  stations,  startin?  at  hours 
.approved  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  travelling  at  least  12  miles  an  hour,  and  wit^  carriages 
protected  fifom  weaUier. 

The  fare  of  1  </.  a  mile  was  made  absolute,  but  power  was  given  to  the  Board  of  Trade 
to  substitute,  for  the  remaining  condiiions,  other  conditions  more  beneficial  to  passengers. 

Sect.  0.  By  the  9th  section  it  was  provided  that  "  no  tax  should  be  leried  *upon  the  receipts  of 

any  railway  company  from  the  conveyance  of  passengers  at  Aires  not  exceeding  I  for 
each  mile  by  any  such  cheap  train  as  aforesaid." 

Sect' 10.  Companies  runnii^  Sunday  trains  were  bound  to  attach  third-class  carriages  by  the  one 

train  which  stops  at  the  grearest  number  of  stations. 

21  &  23  Tiot.  c,.75.      In  1868  provision  was  made  for  fractions  of  a  mile. 

36  &  27  yiet.  e.  88,      In  process  of  time  excursion  trains  became  profitable,  and  the  companies  claimed  exemp- 
14.  tion  from  passenger  tax  in  respect  of  them.    To  stop  this  abuse,  an  Act  was  passed  in 

1863  providing  that  the  exemption  from  duty  sliould  not  extend  to  any  train  not  running 
six  days  a  week,  or  not  being  a  market  train,  approved  as  such  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  or  a 
third-class  Sunday  train  approved  by  die  B<MU'd  of  Trade. 

It  is  probable  ihat  under  these  enactments  the  poor  have  in  many  cases  obtained,  and 
possible  that  they  do  still  in  some  cases  obtain,  accommodation,  which  would  oth^wise  have 
been  denied  to  tnem.  But  it  is  certain  that  in  mnny  cases  the  enactments  have  proved 
needless ;  that  they  are  becoming  more  so  day  by  day  ;  that  they  confer  on  much  profitable 
business  an  unreasonable  exemption  from  taxation,  supposing  the  tax  in  question  to  be 
maintained ;  that  they  are  causing  serious  difficulties  between  tbe  Government  and  the  com- 
panies ;  and  that  they  are  likely  to  operate  to  the  prejudice  of  the  classes  whom  they  were 
intended  to  serve,  llie  conditions  of  passenger  traffic  have  wholly  changed  since  1844,  and 
are  such  as  the  able  men  who  recommended  the  compulsory  law  of  that  date  could  never 
have  foreseen.  The  carriage  of  third-class  passengers  is  becoming,  with  many  companies, 
one  of  the  most  important  branches  of  their  business.  The  excursion  trains,  as  we  have 
seen,  have  already  caused  a  limitation  of  the  original  exemption.  But  the  ordinary  traffic 
has  also  been  developed  to  an  extent  which  was  quite  unexpected. 

The  total  amount  received  by  railway  companies  in  England  and  Wales  in  1844  for 
passengers  was  3,438.204  I,,  and  the  total  number  of  passengers  was  27,763,602. 

Of  the  above  amount  only  483,069  or  about  one-eighth,  was  received  from  third-class 
pa8seng:ers ;  and  of  the  above  number  of  passengers  only  8,683,086,  or  about  one-thiid, 
were  third-class  passengers. 

By  the  returns  for  1870  it  appears  that  the  total  amount  received  by  railway  companies 
in  England  and  Wales  for  passengers  was  14,470.964  i.,  and  the  total  number  of  passengers 
296,173,870.  Of  ihis  last  amount  6,177,230/.,  or  not  much  less  than  one-half,  was 
received  from  third-class  passengers,  and  of  this  last  number  199,183,036,  or  two-thirds 
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were  third-clnss  passengerB.*    And  it  will  probably  be  found  that  the  traffic  in  third-class  Appendix.  No. 

passengers  is  developiuir  in  an  ever  increasing  ratio.    Since  the  present  Committee  has   

commenced  its  labours^  it  has  been  announced  that  the  following  great  companies,  riz.,  the 
Midland,  the  London  and  North  Western,  the  Great  Western,  the  North  Eastern,  and  the 
Great  Northern,  intend  to  run  lhird*class  carriagfS  with  all  or  almost  all  iheir  trains. 

Under  tlicse  cireumstances  it  does  not  seem  that  this  traffic  requires,  as  a  general  nile, 
either  the  compulsory  legislation  of  1844  or  the  stimulus  of  exemption  firom  taxation. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  mischief  arising  from  this  exemption  have  become  important. 
The  Inland  Revenue  Department  depends  eiitirely  on  the  accounts  given  by  the  companie?, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  check  ;theni.   The  differencea  in  prindple  between  the  companies  and 
the  department  are  serious.   The  companies  claim  exemption  on  all  the  trains  they  may 
run  in  the  day  which  comply  with  the  Parliamentary  condition  of  conveying  passengers  at 
fares  not  exceeding  1  d.  a.  mile,  provided  they  are  approved  by  the  Board  of  Trade.  The 
Inland  Revenue  Department  denies  their  tight  to  exemption,  unless  the  other  condiUons  of 
the  Act  of  Parliament  as  to  taking  up  and  setting  down  passengers,  and  so  forth,  are  com- 
plied with,  notwithstanding  the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Trade,   llie  companies  claim 
exemption  on  double  journey  tickets^  where  the  ag^regaie  fare  is  less  th»n  Ic/.  amile. 
The  departnent  denies  iheir  right  to  exemption,  unless  the  single  journey  is  also  charged 
for  at  1     a  mile  or  less.    The  companies  clain)  exemption  where  less  ilian  i  d.  n  mile  is 
charged  frr  the  wholt;  distance,  although  the  train  may  not  stop  at  every  station.    The  depart- 
ment deny  the  claim  unless  the  tram  slops  at  every  station  throughout  the  whole  journey.  These 
questions  are  now  being  brought  before  the  courts  of  law.  The  issue  cannot  be  satisfactory, 
if  the  companies  succeed,  it  is  obvious  that  they  will  obtain  an  exceptional  exemption  from 
taxation  on  a  profituhle  ami  increasing  branch  of  their  traffic.   If  they  fail,  the  result  will  be  to 
give  them  un  inducement  to  confine  themselves  i<>  the  facilities  provided  for  by  the  strict  letter 
of  the  Act,  and  to  withdraw  the  extra  facilities  which  they  now  give.    For  instance,  the 
North  Eastern  Railway  Company  bring  third-class  passengers  from  the  North  to  York  by 
a  Parliamentary  tram  stopping  at  ull  the  stations,  and  therefore  properly  a  cheap  train,  and 
entitled  to  exemption.    When  they  arrive  at  York,  these  passengers  are  sent  on  to  London 
by  an  ordinary  througii  train  which  starts  at  once,  and  only  stops  at  the  principal  stations 
between  York  and  Loudon,    If  the  contention  of  the  Inland  Revenue  Department  is  right, 
the  receipts  from  these  passengers  are  not  exempt  from  passenger  duty,  but  would  be 
exempt  if  the  passengers  were  kept  waiting  some  hours  at  Yoix  for  the  Parliamentary 
train  from  York  to  Ixindon,  and  »ere  then  sent  on  by  that  trdin,  stopping  at  all  the  stations 
between  York  and  London. 

The  Board  of  Trade  have  laid  before  the  Committee  Tables  showing  the  progress  of  App«Bdix(H) 
first,  second,  and  third  class  passenger  traffic  since  1850  on  all  the  railways  in  England  and 
Wales,  and  on  the  London  and  North  Western  and  Lancasliire  and  Yorkshire.  These 
figures  show  conclusively  how  rapidly  third-class  traffic  is  increasing ;  and  how  little  it 
needs  either  special  Parliamentary  obligations  or  special  privileges  in  order  to  develope  it 

This  point  has  been  discussed  at  some  length,  partly  oecause  one  of  the  few  proposals 
of  the  Royal  Commission  for  compulsory  legislation  recommends  a  considerable  extension 
of  the  present  obligation  tn  run  trains  or  carriages  for  third-class  passengers,  but  more 
especially  because  it  shows  how  little  it  has  been  possible  to  foresee  the  development  of 
business  and  traffic,  and  how  inadequate  have  been  the  attempts  to  regulate  monopoly  by 
stereotyping  fixed  maxima  of  rates  and  fares. 

If  it  were  necessary  to  dwell  further  upon  this  latter  point,  the  Committee  would  advert 
to  the  evidence  now  before  them,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  maximum  rates  and  fares 
seldom  continue  long  to  be  the  actual  chaiges,  and  that  as  traffic  increases,  it  becomes  the 
interest  of  the  companies  lo  make  them  lower  in  amount,  and,  so  far  as  regards  rates,  so 
various,  that  the  manager  of  the  London  and  North  Western  Company  says  that  it  would 
be  all  but  impossible  to  give  an  account  of  tliem. 

*  By  the  retaraa  for  1874  it  appears  that  the  total  amount  received  by  railway  companies  in  England 
and  Wales  for  pasMogers  wa^  16,771,933/.,  and  the  total  anmber  of  passengers  423,(»8,041.  Of  this  last 
amount  10,523,286/.,  or  more  than  one-half,  was  received  from  thtrd-olan  pasan^m,  and  of  this  last 
number  a2fi,6oo,015,  or  three-fonrths,  were  third-class  paasengen. 
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Appendix,  No.  7- 

Appendix,  No.  7.  PAPERS  handed  in  by  Mr.  Farrtr,  19  May  1876. 


—  1.  — - 


FoKM  of  Approval  of  Cheap  Trains  before  the  question  of  Stopping  was  raised. 

Board  of  Trade  (Railway  Department), 

Sir,  Whitehall,  ia6  . 

I  AM  directed  bv  the  Lords  of  the  Committee  of  Privy  Council  for  Trade,  to  convey  to  yen 
their  Lordships'  approval  of  the  hours  of  arrival  and  departure  of  the  cheap  trains  upon  the 
North  London  Railway  as  shown  in  the  time  tables  transmitted  by  you,  in  triplicate,  one 
copy  of  which  is  returned  herewith. 

I  am,  ^c. 

The  Secretary  of  the  North  London  (signed) 
Railway  Company. 


—  2.  — 

Form  of  Approval  of  Cheap  Trains  from  1870  to  time  of  Exchequer  Decision. 

Board  of  Trade,  (Railway  Department), 
Sir,  London,  S.\Y.,         187  . 

I  AH  directed  by  the  Board  of  Trade  to  convey  to  yuu  their  approval  of  the  hoars  of 
arrival  and  departure  of  the  trains  upon  the 

Railway,  marked  in  red  ink  in  the  company's  time  tables  for  , 
forwarded  in  triplicate  to  this  office,  one  copy  of  which  is  returned  herewith. 

1  am  to  add  that  the  Board  of  Trade  understand  that  proceeding  are  being  taken  l>y  the 
Board  of  Inland  Revenue  in  several  ca<es  to  obtain  a  judicial  decision  upon  questions  that 
have  arisen  with  regard  to  exeijiiption  from  passenger  duty  upon  fares  derived  from  certain 
trains,  which  in  the  opinion  of  that  Board  are  not  cheap  trains  in  respect  whereof  the  exemp- 
tion from  duty  can  be  allowed,  and  that  the  approval  uf  the  Board  of  Trade  ia  granted  in 
this  case  without  prejudice  to  any  questions  which  the  Board  of  Inland  Revenue  may  raise 
in  the  matter. 

I  am,  &c. 

The  Secretary  of  the  (signed)  W.R.Malcolm. 

Railway  Company. 


—  3.  — 

Form  of  Approval  of  Cheap  Trains  since  Exchequer  Decision. 

Board  of  Trade  (Railway  Department), 
Sir,  London,  S.W".,  187  . 

I  AU  directed  by  the  Board  of  Trade  to  convey  to  you  their  approval  of  the  hours  of 
arrival  and  departure  of  the  trains  upon  the 

Railway,  marked  in  red  ink  in  the  company's  time  tables  for  forwarded 
in  triplicate  to  this  office,  one  copy  of  which  is  returned  herewith. 

With  respect  thereto  I  am  to  call  the  attention  of  the  directors  of  your  company  to  the 
Judgment  and  Decree  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  un  the  6th  July  1874,  in  the  case  of  the 
Attorney  General  c.  the  North  London  Railway  Company.  A  copy  of  the  Decree  is 
annexed. 

The  Board  of  Trade  are  informed  that  it  is  intended  to  appeal  against  this  Decree,  but 
in  the  meantime  the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Trade  will  be  confined  to  trains  which 
conform  to  tlie  requirements  of  the  law  as  defined  by  the  Decree  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer, 
so  long  as  that  Decree  stands  unaltered  by  a  superior  tribunal. 

I  am  acciirdingly  to  state  that  the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Trade  is  granted  in  this  case 
to  those  trains  only  whinh..fttnp  a*  ^wary  intermfidiatfl  oviimry  passenger  stition,  and  which 
convey  some  class  uf  passengers  to  and  from  every  station  at  fares  not  exceeding  the  Par- 
liamentary rate,  and  which  comply  in  other  rrapects  with  the  requirements  of  the  Cheap 
Trains  Act. 

I  am,  &c. 

To  the  Secretary  of  the  (siuned)      Henry  G.  Calcrajt, 

Railway  Company. 
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^  Appendix  No.  7. 
Dbcbbb.   

Dbolabb  that  every  traia  running  from  one  end  to  the  other  of  theh'ne  between  Broad- 
street  station  and  Poplar  station,  or  between  Broad-street  station  and  Chalk  Farm,  Rich- 
mond, or  Keir  Bridge,  or  between  other  terminal  stations  in  the  Defendants*  system  of 
railway,  and  conveying  passengers  to  and  from  such  terminal  and  every  intermediate 
ordinary  passenger  station,  at  fares  not  exceeding  the  Parliamentary  rate,  and  complying 
with  the  several  other  conditions  mentioned  in  the  sixth  section  of  the  Cheap  Trains  Act,  so 
far  as  they  have  not  been  properly  dispensed  with  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered a  cheap  train  within  the  meaning  of  the  Cheap  Trains  Act,  notwithstanding  there 
may  be  no  third-class  carriages  in  such  train. 

Declare  that  the  fares  of  passengers  by  such  cheap  trains  iire  entitled  tu  exemption  from 
duty  if  they  do  not  exceed  the  Parliamentary  rate,  whether  the  tickets  issued  to  them  are 
second  or  third  class. 

Declare  that  such  exemption  is  not  lost  by  such  passengers  being  required,  for  the  con- 
venience of  traffic,  to  m&vei,  at  any  particular  station,  from  one  such  cheap  train  to  another, 
provided  there  is  no  unreasonable  aetention  at  such  station,  so  as  to  rrauce  the  speed  at 
which  such  passengers  travel  below  the  minimum  8|>eed  required  by  the  Act 

Declare  that  no  train  ought  to  be  considered  a  cheap  train  within  the  meaning  of  the 
Act,  whether  approved  by  the  Board  of  Trade  as  a  cheap  train  or  not,  which  doea  not  stop 
at  every  intermediate  urdin»ry  passenger  station,  and  which  dues  not  convey  some  class  of 
passengers  to  and  from  every  station  at  fares  not  exceeding  the  Parliamentary  rale ;  and 
that  no  exemption  ought  to  be  allowed  in  respect  of  the  fares  of  the  passengers  by  any  such 
train,  notwithstanding  such  &res  may  not  exceed  the  Parliamentary  rate. 

Declare  that  the  fores  received  fur  return  tickets  are  not  exempt  from  duty,  unless  the 
fares  that  would  be  charged  to  the  same  class  of  passengers  fmr  the  single  journey  over  the 
same  distance  would  not  exceed  the  Parliamentary  rate. 

Declare  that  the  fares  received  for  workmen's  tickets  under  the  existing  arrangements 
are  not  exempt  from  duty,  and  then  direct,  in  case  the  parties  differ,  which,  perhaps,  they 
mav  not  do,  an  inquiry,  as  prayed  in  tlie  third  paragraph  uf  the  prayer,  r^ard  being  had 
to  the  above  declaration. 
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Appendix,  No.  8. 


PAPERS  handed  in  by  Mr.  Biekman,  23  May  1876. 


An  Afpboximate  Ksximatb  of  the  Amoukt  of  Railway  Duty  Payable  in  the  Years 
1880,  1885,  and  1800  reepectively,  if  the  Law,  ae  recently  decided  in  the  Lords,  were 
strictly  applied,  aasuming  tbe  Progressive  Inwease  for  the  next  15  Years  to  be  Five 
per  Cent 


DStCRIPTIOH. 

Eitimste  of  RiUivsr  Duty  Fiysble. 

1880. 

1885. 

1890. 

A. 

14.  Railways  paying  duty  on  their  entire  pai- 

£. 
.  4,693 

£. 

4,821 

£. 

5,063 

B. 

45*  Railways  claiming  exemption  on  a  por- 
tion of  their  passenger   receipts,  but 
whose  traias  are  running  in  accordance 
with  the  judgment  of  the  Lords  - 

87,843 

30,734 

41,730 

C. 

48.  Rutlwajs  claiming  exemption  on  a  por- 
tion of  dieir  passenger  receipts,  but 
whose  tnuns  are  not  running  in  acoord< 
ance  with  the  judgment  of  the  Lords  - 

1,088,097 

1,148,466  , 

1,200,618 

Total   -   -   -  £. 

1,181,481 

1,188,001 

1,347,400 

Inland  Rerenae  Office,  Somerset  Hoa8e,\ 
10  May  1876.  / 


Chariet  Bickmartf 

Accountant. 


An  Approximate  Estimate  of  the  Amount  derivable  from  the  Railway  Passengbb 
Duty  during  the  next  5,  10,  or  15  Years,  if  the  Law,  as  recently  decided  in  the  Lords, 
were  strictly  applied. 


Estimated  Amount  of  Railmy  Duty  DainUe. 

Dbscbxftion. 

Xo  till  5  Yssn 

from  187910 1880. 

In  the  10  Yean 
from  1876to  1885. 

In  the  15  Yean 
from  1886 to 1890. 

A. 

14.  Railways  paying  duty  on  their  entire  pas- 
senger receipts  ^      -      -      -  . 

£. 

22,960 

£. 

45,088 

£. 

68,907 

B. 

45.  Railways  claiming  exemption  on  a  por- 
tioD  of  their  passenger  receipts,  bat 
whose  trains  are  running  in  accordance 
with  the  judgment  of  the  Lords  - 

180,200 

876,418 

667,627 

C. 

48.  Railways  claiming  exemption  on  a  por- 
tion of  their  passenger  receipts,  but 
whose  trains  are  not  mnning  in  accord- 
ance vith  the  judgment  of  tiie  Lords. 

6,444,986 

10,880,973 

16,884,068 

Total   -  -   -  £. 

6,667,164 

11,814,828 

16,971,403 

Inland  Revenue  Office,  Somerset  House,) 
19  May  1876.  ] 


CAorte  RickmaHt 

Acoonntant 
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AppendiZf  No.  8. 


CoHPABATXTB  Statehbitt  of  the  Taxbs  on  LocoHOTiOK  from  the  Year  1832  to  1875 

inclusiTe. 


BAILWAY8,  ORBAT  BRITAIN. 


Locomotion  other  than  Railwayt. 


SUfe  CnriagM, 
Great  BritHn. 


London. 


Port  Homsand 

Cairiagei^ 
Groat  BriWn. 


Q 


as 

o 


1882 
1833 
1884 
1886 

1886 
1837 
1888 
1689 
1840 
1841 

1642 

1843 

1844 

1846 

1646 

1847 

1848 

1849 

1850 

16S1 

]86ie 

18S3 

1854 

18fifi 

1866 

1867 

1866 

1869 

1660 

1661 

1863 

1868 

1864 

1865 

1866 

1667 

1868 

1869 

1670 

1871 

1672 

1878 

1674 

1876 


is 


a 

M 

« 

5  -« 

K 

a  "S 
e  § 

3.1 
S  S 

li 

h  o 
*» 

^  S 
o  S 

B  S 
«  *• 

3 

a 


TOTAU    -    -    -  £. 


£. 

634 
6,131 
6,852 
8,698 

10,296 
16,802 
89,570 
72,716 
1 12,427 
159,787 

168,967 
156,866 
177,608 
190,196 
212,367 
199,637 
228,304 
287,740 
260,996 
291,885 
281,018 
396,413 


Tear 


814,625 
324,976 
336,606 
346,869 
840,814 
859,022 
868,946 
868,484 
887,125 
404,364 
444,787 
449,819 
474,480 
485,186 
600,383 
605,907 
501,188 
685,263 
501,179 
618,647 
637,146 


13,218,663 


£. 

414,075 
458,028 
600,718 
609^46 

6->4,451 
601,682 
474,878 
448,167 
343,698 
318,891 


287,672 
243,383 
242,728 
263,608 
240,640 
246,266 
206,176 
208,884 
211,247 
228,693 
337,401 
313,659 
ended  Slat  March. 
184,250 

141,733 
126,031 
129,176 
136,439 
138,978 
138,621 
137,148 
144,829 
188,461 
186,064 
141,696 

76,262 

47,909 

49,080 

33,927 
Duty  repealed. 


9,188,607 


32,4)6 
45,206 
47,086 
47,360 

48,644 
47,365 
48,061 
48,471 
49,799 
62,811 

67,890 
60.134 
62,461 
66,368 
72,224 
76,851 
73,018 
70,680 
82,707 
96,444 
86,683 
74,786 

62,361 
73,368 
80,026 
86,842 
87,680 
92,487 
93,863 
97,095 
104,888 
105,186 
110,344 
114.636 
112,964 
106,927 
106,169 
74,613 


2,868,809 


£. 


366.638 
243,666 
238,088 
314,360 
108,036 

177,142 
166,699 
170,038 
176,609 
178,983 
162,600 
150,000 
149.638 
147,686 
160,690 
164,079 
194,891 

148,058 
181,834 
130,746 
138,846 
133,675 
138,104 
138,791 
137,431 
138,173 
143,803 
149,243 
166,600 
140,404 
135,869 
138,966 


6,212,384 


Genebal  LocoHonoM  • 
Railways    -      -  - 


-  £.17,269,600. 

-  £.  12,318,663. 


Inland  Revenue  Office,!  Charle$  Riekmm, 

19  Ha7  1876.     J  Aeeonntant. 
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Appendix,  No.  10. 
PAPERS  handed  in  by  Mr.  Grierson,  23  May  1876. 


GREAT  WESTERN  RAIl^WAY. 


STATEMENT  showing  the  Amount  Paid  for  GttTernment  Duty  and  Rates  and  Taxes;  the  Grose  Amount  pud 
as  Dividend  on  the  Ordinary  Stock,  and  the  Rate  per  Cent  and  in  the  £.  they  amounted  to  on  the  said 
Dividend. 


Tkab. 

Amonnt  Ptid 
as 

DividcDd 
OD  Ordlturj 
Stock. 

Amonnt  Paid 
for 

GoTemment 
Datr. 



Amount  in 
the  £.  on  the 

Amonnt 

per  Cent,  on 
the 
Dtridend. 

Amonnt  Paid 
for 
Bates  and 
Tazei. 

Amonnt  in 

ths  £.  on  the 
Diridend. 

Amonnt 

per  Cent,  on 

the 
Dividend. 

Amount  Paid 
for 

GoTerament 

Doty, 
and  Rates  and 
Taxes. 

Amount  in 
the  £.  on  the 
Dividend. 

Amonnt 
per  Cent,  on 

the 
Dividend* 

£. 

S. 

d. 

g  d 

£ 

s. 

rf. 

£ 

1866  - 

226,498 

82,860 

2 

10-8 

14'50 

30,513 

2  8-3 

13-47 

63,368 

6 

7*1 

27-97 

1867  - 

128,650 

85,260 

5 

8-6 

28-54 

80,537 

'    4  11-3 

24-71 

66,797 

10 

7-8 

53-24 

1868  - 

82,373 

34,438 

8 

43 

41-81 

34,810 

8  6*4 

42-27 

69,257 

16 

0-7 

84-08 

1869  - 

00,000 

8 

2-7 

10  Io 

'  o  o*o 
£      a  £ 

07,001 

5 

11-9 

1860  - 

267,711 

36,262 

2 

8*5 

18-55 

30,423 

2  3-2 

11-36 

66,685 

4 

11-7 

24*01 

1861  • 

210,228 

38,566 

3 

6-8 

17*83 

34,076 

3  1-8 

15*76 

72,641 

6 

8-6 

33-59 

1863  - 

144,172 

47,905 

6 

7*8 

33*28 

42,978 

6  11-5 

29-81 

90,883 

12 

7*3 

63-04 

1868  - 

638,074 

54,061 

3 

O'l 

10-05 

48,023 

1  9-4 

8-92 

102,084 

3 

9-5 

18-97 

1864  - 

410,488 

66,030 

3 

8-8 

13-66 

50,116 

3  5-3 

12-21 

106,146 

5 

3*1 

25*e6 

1865  - 

301,617 

68,108 

3 

10'3 

19-27 

67,074 

8  9-4 

18-92 

116,183 

7 

7-6 

38*10 

1866  - 

259,864 

58,701 

4 

6-2 

22-50 

67,168 

5  2*0 

26-84 

125,859 

9 

8*2 

48-43 

1867  - 

278,687 

67,761 

4 

2-3 

20-88 

76,708 

6  5*8 

37*41 

133,649 

9 

7-9 

48*20 

1888  - 

223,974 

58,189 

S 

3*6 

26-10 

76,011 

6  0-8 

84-09 

134,300 

12 

0-4 

60-10 

1869  - 

319,776 

68,330 

a 

7-7 

1834 

75.571 

4  8-7 

23*63 

133,910 

8 

4-5 

41*87 

1870  - 

389,867 

67,863 

2 

n'7 

14-86 

76,051 

3  10*9 

19-53 

133,903 

6 

10-5 

34*39 

1871  - 

569,629 

63,930 

2 

0-8 

10  35 

75,646 

2  7-8 

13-26 

134,475 

4 

8-7 

23-61 

1872  - 

692,208 

51,245 

1 

6-8 

7-40 

70,928 

2  3-9 

11-66 

131,173 

3 

9-5 

I8'96 

1873  - 

728,254 

62,145 

1 

6-1 

7-16 

82,938 

2  3-3 

11-39 

135,083 

3 

8-6 

18-55 

1874  - 

577,642 

71,461 

2 

6-7 

12-37 

96,174 

3  3-9 

16-65 

167,635 

5 

9-6 

29-02 

1876  - 

688,988 

91,797 

3 

1-7 

15-72 

96,541 

3  33 

16-36 

187,338 

6 

5-0 

32-08 

GREAT  WESTERN  RAILWAY. 

STATEMENT  showing  the  Gross  Receipts;  Amount  paid  for  Government  Duty  and  Rates  and  Taxes;  and  Rate 
per  Cent,  of  Gross  Receipts,  &c.,  for  the  Years  ending  January  1867  to  1876. 


Tear  ending 

Groaa  Receipts. 

Amonnt  FtUd 

for 

Government 
Sntf. 

Per  Cent, 
of 
Grosa 
Reodpta. 

Amonnt  Paid 
for 

Rates  and  Taxei. 

Percent, 
of 
Grou 
Reodpt. 

Amount  Paid 
for 

Govenineut 
Duty, 
and  Rates  and 
Taxes. 

Per  Cent 
of 
Gross 
Receipts. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

Jaaouy  1867      .      .  - 

3,746,537 

68,701 

1*57 
3-49 

67,158 

1*79 
WOO 

.135,859 

3-36 
7*49 

n 

1866 

3,911,519 
i, 710,039 

67,761 

1*47 
33§ 

76,798 

104 

133,649 

3-41 

7-Sf 

yt 

1860 

3,975,468 

1,796,172 

68,180 

1-46 

5*57 

76,011 

1-91 

WW 

134,300 

8-87 
7-77 

tt 

1870       -       -  - 

4,114,631 

68,339 

1-42 
9-30 

75,571 

1*83 

4«7 

133,910 

3'26 

7-57 

n 

1871      -       -  - 

4,249,692 

1,779^^3 

67,652 

1-36 

3-25 

76,061 

1-79 
4-27 

133,903 

3-15 
7-52 

» 

1872 

4,536,257 

1,S79,763 

58,930 

1-30 
3-13 

76,645 

1*66 

W02 

134,476 

2-96 
7-^5 

n 

1873      -       -  - 

4,917,166 

1,969>S10 

51,246 

1-04 

t-60 

79,928 

1-63 
W0€ 

131,173 

2-67 

6-66 

1874 

6,868,906 
S,069,19§ 

63,145 

•07 
2-52 

83,088 

1*54 
4*02 

135,068 

2-51 
6-53 

» 

1876 

5,386,067 
2,155,653 

71,461 

1*88 

3-32 

06.174 

1-78 
4*46 

167,636 

8*11 

7-75 

n 

1876 

6,688,087 
2,191,584 

91,797 

1-64 

4*9 

95,641 

1-71 

187,338 

3-35 
§•53 

The  interUned  ittUie  figores  are  the  passen^  receipts  and  the  calculations  upon  them. 

For  1876,  ihe  return  shows  that  the  passenger  receipts  were  taxed  to  the  extent  of  4*19  per  cent,  all  ceuad  for  Gorernment 
duty,  besides,  say,  2  per  cent  for  local  taxes.  Digitized  by  VjOOQ  IC 

a91.  Nir2  •  ^ 
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ATP£11T>IX  TO  BSPOBT  FBOM  THE 


CORNWALL  RAILWAY. 

STATEMENT  sKowing  the  Amount  Pud  for  GoTemment  Duty  and  Rates  and  Taxes;  the  Gross  Receipts;  Per- 
centage of  Gross  Receipts ;  and  Amount  of  Deficiency  paid  by  the  Association  Companies  to  make  up  the  Dividend 

of  Guaranteed  Stock,  1866  to  1875. 


Year  cndiog 

Amount  Pud 
for 

OoTenment 

AtnoontPaii 
for 
Rates  and 
Taxes. 

Amount  Paid 
for 

GoTemmeot 

Duty 
and  Ratea  am 
TazM. 

Groat  Beoeipts. 

Gorarnment 
Du^  perOoit. 
of 

Gross  Receipts. 

Ratea  and  Taxes 
per  Cent, 
of 

Gross  Receipts. 

GoTenunent 
Dn^  and  Rates 
sad  Taxes 

per  Cent,  of 
Gross  Recdpts. 

AnuMUit  of 
Defictencjr  Pidd  bf 

Associated 
Companies  to  make 
np  tbe  Dindend 

of  tbe 
Guaranteed  Sta^ 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

ai  December  1866 

1,868 

831 

2,684 

91,684 

s^m 

2-02 

as6 

•SO 
i-SS 

2-92 

6,059 

» 

1667 

1,867 

908 

3,860 

02,834 

1-  47 

2-  65 

f07 

1-9Z 

3*54 

19,147 

t7 

1868 

1,481 

829 

2,310 

97,470 

1-62 

•85 
1'54 

2*37 
4-89 

13,413 

»» 

1669 

1,414 

709 

2,128 

96,639 

1-46 

•78 
1-32 

2-10 
397 

I4,00ft 

n 

1370 

1,439 

669 

2,008 

96,344 

1'46 

•08 
i'23 

314 

3§7 

14,319 

n 

1871 

1,507 

705 

2,212 

107,700 
56^29 

1*40 
2-tf7 

•66 

205 
3*98 

13,25e 

1873 

1,600 

743 

2,861 

117.403 

1-37 

•63 

2-  00 

3-  92 

2,661 

» 

1873 

1,698 

714 

2,412 

132,603 

1-28 

•54 

i-fO 

1*82 

11,476 

» 

1674 

1,726 

705 

2,521 

182,886 

1'80 

•56 
1'80 

i^eo 

3-88 

10,864 

187fi 

1,666 

702 

2,808 

126,984 

63^60 

1-31 
S64. 

•35 

i-if 

1^86 
5-75 

16,294 

The  italic  fignres  have  reference  to  passenger  traffic  only. 

GREAT  WESTERN,  BRISTOL  AND  EXETER,  SOUTH  DEVON,  CORNWALL.  WEST  CORNWALL, 

AND  MONMOUTHSHIRE  RAILWAYS. 


Gross  Traffic  Receipts,  &c.  for  the  Year  1875. 


Railwajr. 

OrosB 
Receipts 
firom 
Traffle. 

a 

Per  Cent,  of  Gross  Receipts. 

Amount  Paid  for  Rates  and 
Taxes. 

Per  Cent,  of  Gross  Receipts. 

Amonnt  Paid  for  Gorernment 
Dnt;  and  Rates  and  Taxes. 

Per  Cent,  of  Gross  Receipts. 

Amount  Pud  for  Dividend  on 
Ordinary  Stock. 

*  i. 

5  i 

0 

-a 

-  £. 
^  ^  a 

'II 

<^  a 

Amount  per  Cent,  on  the  Divi- 
dend Paid  for  Goreniinent  Duty. 

Amonnt  in  the  £.  on  tbe 
Dividend  Paid  for  Rates  and 
Taxes. 

Amount  per  Cent,  on  the  Divi- 
dend Paid  for  Rates  and  Taxes. 

gll 

hi 

Amount   per   Cent,  on  the 
Dividend  Paid  for  Government 
Dnty  and  Rates  and  Taxes. 

■3 
.5 

K 

« 

a 
i-i 

Amomit 
Paid  for 
Inoome  Tkt 
<m 

Divideod  ea 
Ordinarf 
Stock. 

£. 

£■ 

£. 

£. 

s.  d. 

£. 

1.  d. 

£. 

J;  d. 

£. 

«.  d. 

£. 

if. 

£.    g.  4. 

Great  Weatem 

5,588,037 

01,797 

1-64 
4*9 

95.541 

1-71 

^■s6 

187,338 

3-35 
S-ss 

583.088 

3  1-7 

15-72 
1 

3  3-3 

16-36 

6  50 

3208 

2 

4,866  11  « 

Bristol  and  Enta 

503,887 

11,625 

2-31 

11,368 

2-26 
4-31 

22,987 

4-57 

8-74 

65,730 

3  6-4 

1769 

3  5-4 

17-29 

6  11-9 

34-97 

2 

547  14  - 

South  Derou  - 

387.708 

5,850 

1-60 
878 

3,781 

114 

4-97 

8.971 

8-74 

4-75 

18.811 

5  7-0 

27-91 

3  11-5 

19-78 

9  6-5 

47*69 

2 

156  15  8 

Cornwall 

126,984 
63,l60 

1.666 

1-31 

8-6ji 

702 

•56 

2,368 

1-86 

3-73 

West  Cornwall 

48,197 
SOflSS 

478 

•99 

424 

-88 
£•/* 

903 

Honmonthsbire 

79,185 

167 

■21 

4,278 

5-40 

S9'Se 

4,445 

5-61 
30-67 

30,583 

-  1-3 

•56 

2  9-6 

14-0 

2  10-9 

14-65 

2 

264    7  8 

The  iteiic  figures  have  reference  to  the  passenfer  dnty  only  and  the  oompntations  thereon. 
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Appendix,  No.  11. 


PAPJ^K  handed  in  by  the  Chairman. 


JUDGMENT  deJivered  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  on  Monday  the  6th  July  1874,   Appendix,  Ne.  11. 
in  the  case  of  The  Attorney  General  v.  The  North  London  Bailwat   

COHPANT. 


Court  of  Exchequer,  Westminster  Hall,  6th  July  L874. 
The  Ai-TORNET  General  v.  The  North  London  Railway  Company. 


JUDGMENT. 

Mr.  Baron  Ampklett. — ^This  case  of  the  Attoi  ney  General  o.  The  North  London  Railway 
Company  wus  argued  before  the  Lord  Cliief  Barun,  my  Brother  Pigctt,  and  myself,  some 
time  ;igt),  and  1  have  now  to  deliver  the  judgment  of  the  Court. 

Thiii  information  ifi  filed  for  the  purpose  of  rt-covering  trum  the  Defendant  Company 
certain  passenger  duties  from  which  tliey  claim  )o  be  exempt  under  the  provisions  of  the 
7  &  8  Vict.  c.  85,  commonly  called  "The  Cheap  Trains  Act.*'   By  section  6  of  that 
Act,  after  reciting  "  Thut  it  was  expedient  to  secure  to  the  poorer  chisi^es  of  tr^Tellers  the 
"  means  of  travelling  by  railway  at  nioderute  fares,  and  in  carriages  in  which  they  might 
"  be  protected  from  the  weather,"  it  was  enacted,  "  That  all  passenger  railway  companies 
"  herein  menlioned,"  and  which  would  include  the  Defendant  Company,  "  should,  by  means 
"  of  one  train  at  the  least,  to  travel  alnn<^  their  railway  from  one  end  to  the  other  of  each 
"  trunk,  branch,  or  junction  line  belonging  tr>  or  leased  by  them,  su  lung  as  they  should 
"  continue  tu  carry  other  passci.gers  over  such  trunk  branch,  or  junction  line,  once  at  the 
"  leasi  each  way  on  every  week  day,  except  Christmas  Day  and  Good  Friday,  such  ezcep- 
*'  tion  not  to  extend  to  Scotland,  provide  for  the  conveyance  of  third  class  passengers  to 
"  and  from  the  terminal  and  otiier  ordinary  passenger  stations  of  the  railway  under  the 
**  obligations  contained  in  their  several  Acts  of  Parliament,  and  with  tlie  immunities 
"  applicable  by  taw  lo  carriers  of  passengers  by  railway,"  and  also  under  certain  conditions 
therem  mentioned,  among  v  hich  are  the  following : — "  Such  train  shall  start  at  an  hour  to 
**  be  from  time  to  time  Hxfd  by  the  directors  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Lords  of  the 
"  Committee  of  Privy  Council  for  Ttade  and  Plantations.    Such  train  shall  travel  at  aa 
'*  average  rale  of  speed  not  less  than  twelve  miles  an  hour  for  the  whole  distance  travelled 
"  on  the  railway,  including  stoppages.    Such  train  shall,  if  required,  take  up  and  set  down 
"  passengers  at  every  passenger  station  which  it  shall  pass  on  the  line.   The  carriages  in 
"  which  passengers  shall  be  conveyed  by  such  irain  shall  be  provided  with  seats,  and  sbali 
*'  be  protected  from  the  weather  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  the  Lords  of  the  said  Com- 
"  mittee.    The  fare  or  charge  for  each  third  clabS  passenger  by  such  train  shall  not  exceed 
"  one  penny  for  each  mile  travelled."    By  section  7,  a  penalty  is  imposed  upon  railway 
companies  refusing  or  wilfully  neglecting  to  comply  with  tlie  provisions  of  that  Act.  By 
section  8  it  was  enacted  that,  "  Except  us  to  the  amount  of  fare  or  charge  for  each  passenger 
by  such  cheap  tiains,  which  should  in  no  case  exceed  the  rates  therembefore  in  such  case 
provided,  the  Lords  of  the  said  Committee  (hereinafter  called  the  Board  of  Trade)  should 
*'  have  a  discretionary  power,  upon  the  application  of  any  railway  company,  of  dispensing 
**  with  any  of  the  conditions  thereinbefore  required  in  regard  to  the  conveyance  of  passengers 
*'  by  such  cheap  trains  ns  aforesaid  in  consideration  of  such  other  arrangements  as  therein 
"  mentioned."   And  by  section  0  it  was  enacted  that  no  tax  should  be  levied  upon  the 
receipts  of  any  railway  company  irom  the  conveyance  of  passengers  at  fares  not  exceeding 
one  penny  for  each  mile  by  any  such  cheap  train  as  aforesaid. 

Tlie  Defendant  Company  have,  by  various  Acts  of  Parliament,  become  the  proprietors 
of  a  line  of  railway,  which  may  be  called  their  main  line,  running  northward  from  Broad 
Street,  in  the  City  of  London,  up  to  a  certain  place  called  the  Dalston  Junction,  and  from 
thence,  dividing  into  two  branches,  one  running  to  the  east  to  Poplar,  and  the  other  to  the 
west  to  Chnlk  Farm.  Before  reaching  Chalk  Farm  a  line  of  railway  belonging  to  other 
.  companies  diverges  from  this  main  line  and  runs  to  Richmond  and  Kew  Bndge,  and  the 
Defendant  Company  have  running  powers  over  thai  line,  and  work  the  same,  not  as  a 
separate  line  or  oranch,  but  in  connection  with  their  main  line,  as  hereinafter  mentioned. 
By  arrangement  the  Defendant  Company  run  some  of  their  tiains  beyond  Poplar  to  Black- 
wall  and  elsewhere,  but  for  the  purpose  of  the  Judgment  their  line  at  this  end  may  be  con- 
sidered as  terminating  at  Poplar. 
0.91.  N  n  3  The 
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Appendix,  No*  11 .  The  Defendant  Company  work  their  syslem  of  railway  as  follows: — Trains  run  con- 
— tinuously  to  and  fro  by  the  DaUton  Junctitin  between  Broad  Street  and  Poplar ;  other  trains 
run  continuously  to  and  fro  also  by  Dalston  Junction  betwcea  Broad  Street  and  Chalk 
Farm,  and  bttwecn  Broud  Street  and  Richmond  and  Kavf  Bridge,  or  one  of  them.  No 
trains  have  run  for  some  time  past  continuously  to  and  fro  between  Poplar  and  the  stations 
to  the  west  of  Dalston  Junction  ;  but  passengers  desiring  to  go  from  Poplar,  or  any  inter- 
mediate stations  between  Poplar  and  Dalston  Junction  to  any  other  stdtion  to  the  west, 
take  an  up  train  from  Poplar  to  Broad  Street  as  far  as  DaUton  Junction,  and  then  join  after 
an  interval  of  a  few  minutes  only,  a  down  train  from  Bruad  Street  to  Chalk'  Farm  or  other 
terminal  stations  to  the  west,  a»  the  case  may  be. 

Under  these  circums-tances,  we  ihink  that  trains  lunning  from  one  end  to  the  other  from 
Broud  Street  to  Poplar,  or  from  Broad  Street  to  Chalk  Farm,  Richmond  or  Kew  Bridge, 
or  between  other  terminal  stations  in  the  Defendant's  system,  and  complying  with  the  other 
requirements  of  the  sixth  section  of  the  Act,  are  cheap  trains  within  the  meaning  of  the 
Act.  and  thnt  exemption  irom  duty  in  respect  of  the  fare  of  passengers  by  any  such  train  is 
not  lost  by  their  b^-ing  required,  for  the  convenience  of  the  traffic,  to  more  from  one  such 
train  to  another  at  Dalston  Junction,  or  any  other  station,  provided  there  is  no  unreasonable 
detention  at  such  station  so  as  to  reduce  the  speed  at  which  such  passengers  travel  belov 
the  minimum  sptred  required  by  the  Act. 

The  Defendant  Company  only  use  two  dassefi  of  citrriages  upon  their  lines,  which  are 
respectively  »  ailed  or  mark' d  first "  and  "  second  "  class  carriage-^.  The  fares  charged  to 
second  cl  iss  pas^eiigers  fr>>m  any  one  terminal  station  to  another  terminal  tttation,  and, 
indeed,  betweeti  most  of  the  stations,  d<>  not  exceed  the  Parliamentary  rate  of  a  penny  a 
mile,  and,in  all  such  cases,  second  class  tickets  only  are  issued.  There  are,  however,  a  few 
cases  where  the  fares  to  »nd  frfim  jmrticular  stations  for  second  class  passengers  exceed  the 
Parliameniaiy  ratt-,  and  in  some  of  these  cases,  but  not  all,  third  class  tickets  are  issued  at 
faifs  not  exceeding  the  Parliamentnry  rate;  and  where  third  class  tickets  are  issued,  there 
being  no  third  class  carriages,  ihe  holders  ol  second  and  third-class  tickets  are  admitted  to 
the  same  carria^iea,  and  are  aflbrded  the  same  accommodation  in  every  respect. 

The  Defendants  claim  exemption  from  duty  in  every  case  in  which  the  fare  charged  to  the 
holders  of  either  ^ecoml  or  third  class  tickets  does  not  exceed  the  Parliamentary  rate  of  one 
penny  a  mile.  This  claim  to  exemption  is  disputed  by  the  Crown  on  various  grounds; 
and,  ^rst  it  wa^  contended  that  in  the  absence  of  any  third  class  carriages  a  train  ought  not 
to  be  considered  a  clieap  train  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act ;  and  reliance  wbl^  placed  upou 
the  preamble  of  the  sixth  section  of  the  Act.  and  ttie  express  mention  of  third  class  pas- 
senuers  in  the  body  of  the  section,  which,  it  was  forcibly  argutrd,  showed  that  the  cld^s  of 
persons  who^e  fares  were  to  be  exempted  from  duty  were  those  who  would  originally  travel 
in  third  elates  carriages,  and  not  those  who,  if  there  were  both  second  and  third  class  carriages, 
would  prefer  ihe  former,  even  at  a  greater  charge  in  order  to  secure  themselves  from  the 
discomfort  of  travelling  in  company  with  third  class  passengers.  We  are,  however,  of 
opinion  that  the  objection  ouirht  not  to  prevail.  There  is  no  definition  of  a  third  class  pas- 
senger in  the  Act ;  and  it  would,  we  think,  be  unreasonable  to  hold  that  the  question  whether 
a  person  is  a  third  class  paasengrr  should  depend  upon  the  number  affixed  to  his  carriage 
or  ticket,  which  might  be  changed  at  any  moment.  \Ve  apprehend  that  third  class  pas- 
sengers were  mentioned  in  the  Kixth  section  of  the  Act  merely  to  show  that  it  was  for  that 
class  of  passpDgers  only  that  the  fares  were  to  he  compulsorily  limited,  leaving  the  com- 
panies to  exercise  their  own  discretion  as  to  the  fares  to  be  charged  to  other  passengers; 
It  might  otherwise  have  been  held,  as  indeed  is  contended  in  tlie  information,  though  not 
insisted  upon  in  the  argument  before  us,  that  no  pa>senger  by  a  cheap  train,  of  whatever 
olass,  should  be  t-harged  more  than  the  Parliamentary  rale.  Suppose  the  Company  chose 
to  run  a  Parliamentary  tra  n  with  only  one  cla^s  of  carria!:es,  such  as  are  usually  called 
*  third  class  earriaues,  would  it  not  be  a  cheap  train  uithin  the  meaning  of  the  Act,  and 

could  it  be  deprived  of  that  character  because  the  Company  gave  the  passengers  the  benefit 
of  belter  or  more  commodious  carriages  ? 

[t  was  contended  on  the  part  of  the  Crown,  thet,  even  assuming  that  the  train  was  not 
deprived  of  its  character  of  cheap  train  within  the  Act  by  ihe  absence  of  third  class  car- 
riages, still,  that  the  fare;*  of  thoiie  only  wlio  asked  for  third  class  tickets  would  be  within 
the  exemption ;  and  that  if  it  be  difficult  or  inipossible  to  distinguish  them  from  the  others, 
the  Company  have  brought  it  upon  themselves,  and  cannot  complain. 

Looking,  however,  at  the  language  of  the  ninth  section  of  the  Act,  where  passengers 
generally  and  not  third  class  passengers  are  mentioned,  we  are  of  opinion  that  such  dis- 
tinction cannot  be  maintaintd,  and  that  the  fares  of  all  passengers  by  a  cheap  train  of 
whatever  class  are  within  the  e.xemption,  if  not  exceeding  the  Parliamentary  rate. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  this  construction  may  enable  companies  to  claim  exemption  for  the 
fares  of  passengers  not  within  the  purview  oi  the  Act,  but  that  most  be  remedied,  if  thought 
advisable,  by  the  Legislature,  and  not  by  putting  a  strained  meaning  on  the  language  of 
the  Act  as  it  stands. 

It  was  next  contended  on  the  part  of  the  Crovm  that  no  train  which  did  not  stop  at 
every  ordinary  passenger  station  between  the  terminal  stationf-,  and  which  did  not  carry 
passengers  to  all  the  stations  at  which  they  did  stop  at  the  Parliamentary  rate,  was  uche^ip  ' 
train  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act,  and  that,  consequently,  the  fare  of  no  passenger 
travelling  by  it,  of  whatever  cl»se,  would  be  within  the  exemption ;  and  we  are  of  that 
opinion. 

It  has  been  faintly  contended  on  the  part  of  theDel'endant  Company  that  this  would  not 
be  so  on  the  construction  of  the  Act  alone  ;  but  it  was  said  that  the  Board  of  Tradie  had 

dispensed 
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dispt  nsed  with  both  these  conditions.    It  is,  however,  our  opinion  that  even  assuming  that  Appienclix, -Noj  H. 

the  Board  of  Trade,  after  the  requisite  kno«  ledge  of  the  fact,  did  de  facto  intend  to  dis-  "  

peiise  therewith  (whic  h,  but  for  the  admisBion  on  the  part  of  the  Crown,  might  have  been 
verj  much  doubled  upon  the  evidence  in  ihe  case),  it  was  beyond  their  pciwer  to  do  so. 
By  the  8th  section  of  the  Act  the  rates  of  fares  are  expressly  exce  pted  out  of  thedis|>en,sing 
power;  and  with  respect  to  the  stripping  of  trains,  we  think  that  the  dispensing  power  18 
confined  to  the  conditions  (expressly  so  calli  d)  at  tlie  end  of  the  clause,  and  does  not  ex- 
tend to  the  requirements  in  the  previous  part  of  the  clause,  which  appear  to  constitute  th:; 
essential  definition  of  a  chi*a|)  train  withm  the  meaning  of  the  Act.  If  this  be  bOj  it  seema 
to  us  to  make  the  clause  consistent  with  itself,  the  pa^^senger  stations  mentioned  id  the 
third  condition  at  which  trains  are  to  stop,  if  required,  must  be  c^iken  to  mean  stations 
oiher  than  the  ordinary  passenger  stations  before  mentioned,  such,  for  instance,  as  those 
which  ure  sometimes  established  for  the  C(»nvenience  of  private  individuals  or  particular 
works,  or  on  particular  daya  for  the  accomnmdation  of  market  people. 

The  only  other  questions  ruised  before  us,  which  are  ripe  fur  decision  without  further 
inquii-y  into  the  facts,  are,  as  to  return  tickets,  and  as  to  workmen's  tickets. 

With  regard  to  the  return  tickets,  it  appears  that  in  some  instances  such  ticket-f  are 
issued  to  si'cotid  class  passengers  at  fares,  which  assumini;  tliem  to  make  full  use  of  iheir 
tickets,  woulil  not  exceed  the  Parliamentary  rate,  while  the 'fare  for  a  single  jimrney  over 
the  same  distance  would  exceed  that  rate;  and  we  are  of  opinion  that  no  exemption  can 
he  claimed  in  respect  of  such  return  tickets;  since  it  appears  to  us  to  be  the  intention  of 
the  Act  that  a  passenger  whose  fure  is  to  be  exempt  should  have  the  option  of  travelling 
for  any  part  of  his  journey  at  the  Parliamentary  rate. 

With  regard  to  workmen's  tickets,  "which  are  weekly  tickets,  accorded  lo  artizans,  me-  '  " 
chanics,  and  daily  labourers  upon  a  special  contract,  it  appears  that  the  charge  for  every 
such  ticket  is  one  shilling  onlv,  which,  if  the  holder  iivailed  himself  of  it  every  day  in  the 
week,  would  not  exceed  the  Parliamentary  rate ;  but  such  tickets  are  only  issued  foi-  trains 
ruiiniiig  from  Dalston  Ju.ictton  to  Broad-street,  and  not  for  any  train  which  travels  from 
one  end  to  the  other  of  any  trunk,  branch,  or  junction  line  of  tlie  Defendant's;  and,  nsore- 
over,  the  passengers  availing  themselves  uf  these  tickets  are  not  allowed  to  take  with  them 
lialf  ii  hundredweight  of  luggage  without  extra  charge,  in  compliance  with  the  Cheap  Trains 
Act ;  and  we  do  not  find  any  evidence  or  adniissioi)  that,  ihe  last  condition  has  been  dis- 
pensed with  by  the  Board  of  Trade. 

We  think,  theretore,  that,  under  the  present  arrangemenis,  the  fares  of  thise  workmen's 
tickets  are  not  entitled  to  the  exemption,  although  we  should  have  been  of  a  different 
opinion  if  the  tickets  were  i&sued  to  passengers  travelling  by  the  cheap  trains  as  herein 
defined,  and  il'tlie  condition  as  to  luggage  were  dispensed  with,  as  it  doubtless  would  be 
upon  application  tn  the  Board  of  Trade. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  proper  decrt-e  appears  to  us  to  be  as  follows : — Declare 
that  every  train  lunning  from  one  end  to  the  other  of  the  line  between  Broad- 
street  Station  and  Poplar  Station,  or  between  Broad-street  Station  and  Chalk  Farm,  Rich- 
mond or  Kew  Brid<:e,  or  between  other  terminal  stations  in  the  Defendant's  system  of 
railway,  and  conveying  passengers  to  and  from  such  terminal  and  every  intermediate  ordi- 
dinary  passenger  station  at  fares  not  exceeding  the  Parliamentary  rate,  and  complying 
with  the  several  other  conditions  mentioned  in  the  sixth  section  of  the  Cheap  Trains  Act,  so 
ftir  as  they  have  not  been  properly  dispensed  with  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  ought  to  he  con- 
sidered a  cheap  train  within  the  meaning  of  the  Cheap  Trains  Act,  notwithstanding  there 
may  be  no  third  class  carriages  in  such  train. 

Declare  that  the  fares  of  passeni^ers  by  such  cheap  trains  are  entitled  to  exemption  from 
duty,  if  tliey  do  not  exceed  the  Parliamentary  rate,  whether  the  tickets  issued  to  them  are 
second  or  third  class. 

Declare  that  such  exemption  is  not  lo^it  by  such  passengers  being  required,  for  the 
convenience  of  iraflic,  to  move  at  any  particular  station  from  one  such  cheap  train  to 
another,  provided  there  is  no  unreasonable  detention  at  such  station,  so  as  to  reduce 
the  speed  at  which  such  passengers  travel  below  the  minimum  speed  required  by 
the  Act. 

Declare  that  iin  train  ought  to  be  considered  a  cheap  train  within  the  meaning  of  the 
Act,  whether  approved  by  the  Board  of  Trade  as  a  cheap  train  or  not,  which  does  not 
stop  at  every  intermediate  ordinary  passenger  station,  and  which  does  not  convey  some 
class  of  passengers  to  and  from  every  station  at  fares  not  exceeding  the  Parliamentary 
rate;  and  that  no  exemption  ought  to  be  allowed  in  respect  of  the  fares  of  I'ue 
pa^isengers  by  any  such  train,  notwithstanding  such  fares  may  not  exceed  the  Parlia- 
mentary rate. 

Declare  that  the  fares  received  for  return  tickets  are  not  exempt  from  duty,  unless  the 
fiares  that  would  be  charged  to  the  same  class  of  passengers  for  the  single  journey  over 
the  same  distance  would  not  exceed  the  Parllan^eniury  rate. 

Declare  that  the  fares  received  for  workmen's  tickets  imder  the  existing  arrangements, 
are  not  exempt  from  duty,  and  then  direct,  in  case  the  parties  differ,  which  perhaps  they 
may  not  do,  an  inquiry  as  prayed  in  the  third  paragraph  of  the  prayer,  regard  being  bad  tu 
the  above  declaration, 

I  will  hand  down  a  copy  of  the  declarations. 

Mr.  W.  W.  Karnlal^^  I  do  not  know  that  your  Lordships  have  considered  whetbei  tiie 
Crown  should  have,  the  costsj  alihought  the  Crown  has  not  wholly  succeeded,  yet 
substantially  the  judgment  is  for  the  Crown. 

0.91.  N  N  4  Mr. 
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Appendix,  No.  11.     Mr.  Baron  Amphlett.']  I  think  not ;  this  case  has  settled  a  rather  important  q^uestion. 

Mr.  W.  W.  Karslake.'\  No  douUt  that  is  so,  my  Lord.  It  is  the  first  time  that  the 
whole  subject  has  been  gone  into  fully,  although  your  Lordship  may  remember  that  the 
ease  of  the  Oxford,  Worcester,  and  Wolverhampton  Railway  Company  wan  mentioned  by 
Sir  Henry  James  in  the  course  of  his  reply,  which  did  not  go  to  one  part  of  the  case. 

Mr.  Baron  Amphlettl  Yes,  to  one  part  of  it    I  think  there  should  be  no  costs. 

Mr.  W.  W,  Kar«2aA0.]  If  your  IjOrdship  pleases. 


Appendix,  No.  12. 


PAF£B  handed  in  by  the  Chairman, 

Appendiz,No.  13.  JUDGMBNT  delivered  in  the  Hovsb  of  Lords,  on  Tuesday  the  22nd  February  l87<f«  in 
fjiwmi^  the  cuse  of  the  North  Lokdon  Railway  Oompant  v.  The  Attorney  Obneral. 


House  of  Lords,  Tuesday  22nd  February  1876. 

The  North  London  Railway  Company       ......  JpptlUmU, 

and 

The  Attorney  General      -  Respondent. 

Present : 

The  Lord  Chamcellor.  |  Lord  Hatbbrlby, 

Lord  Chbuisvord.  Lord  0*Haoan. 


JUDGMENT. 

Lord  ChaneeUorJ]  My  Lordf,  in  this  case  an  informution  was  filed  in  the  Court  of 
Exchequer,  as  a  Court  of  Revenue,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  decision  of  the  Court 
upon  certain  matters  which  were  in  controversy  between  the  Crown  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  North  London  Railway  Company  on  the  other^  touching  the  duty  or  tax  imposed  upon 
the  receipts  ol  the  Railway  Company  by  Act  of  Parliament.  The  declaration  of  the  Court 
was  obtained  upon  the  various  matters  which  were  thus  in  controversy,  and  in  the  result 
that  declaration  has  been  acquiesced  in  on  both  sides,  upon  all  points  except  two,  which 
are  now  submitted  to  your  Lordships'  opinion  by  way  of  review. 

My  Lords,  I  will  take  these  two  points  in  order,  and  lor  the  purpose  of  expressing  the 
opinion  which  I  have  formed  upon  the  first  of  them,  I  will  remind  your  Lordships  that  the 
Act  of  Parliament,  which  is  commonly  called  "The  Cheap  Trains  Act"  (the  7th  and  8th 
of  the  Queen,  chapter  85),  inauf^urated  for  ihe  first  time  the  system  of  cheap  or  Parlia. 
mentary  trains,  and  the  enacting  clause  contained  in  that  Act  provided  that  every  company 
within  the  purview  of  that  Act,  that  is  every  railway  company,  should  "by  means  of  one 
"  train  at  the  least  to  travel  along  their  railway  from  one  end  to  the  other  of  each  trunk, 
"  branch,  or  junction  line,  belonging  to  or  leased  by  them,  so  long  as  they  should  continue 
"  to  carry  other  passengers  over  such  ti'unk,  branch,  or  junction  line,  once  at  the  least  each 
"  way  on  every  week-day,  except  Christmas  Day  and  Good  Friday  (such  exception  not  to 
'*  extend  to  Scotland),  provide  for  the  conveytince  of  third>class  passengers  to  and  from  the 
"  terminal  and  other  ordinary  passenifer  statjons  of  the  railvray  under  the  obligations 
"  contained  in  their  several  Acts  of  Parliament,"  under  the  following  conditions.  Then 
came  certain  conditions  which  I  will  pass  over  for  the  present,  although  I  shall  have  to 
advert  to  them  afterwards.  And  then  the  eighth  clause  provided  that  "  Except  as  to  the 
"  amount  of  fare  or  charge  for  each  passenger  by  such  cheap  trains"  (that  fare  or  chaige 
was  a  penny  a  mile),  "  which  shall  in  no  case  exceed  the  rates  hereinbefore  in  such  case 
"  provided  "  (namely,  a  penny  a  mile),  "  the  Lords  of  the  said  Committee"  (the  Board  of 
Trade)  "shall  have  a  discretionary  power,  upon  the  application  of  any  railway  company,  of 
"  dispensing  with  any  of  the  conditinns  hereinbefore  required  in  regard  to  the  conveyance 
"  of  passengers  by  such  cheap  trains  as  aforesaid,  in  consideration  of  certain  beneHts  to  be 
"  obtained  for  the  public,  on  the  other  hand."  Then,  my  Lords,  the  ninth  section  provided 
"  that  no  tax  shall  be  levied  upon  the  receipts  of  any  railway  company  from  the  conveyance 
"  of  passengers  nt  fares,  not  exceeding  one  penny  for  each  mile,  vy  any  such  cheap  train  as 
**  aforesaid." 
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My  Lords,  ihe  duly  imposed  upon  the  receipts  of  railway  companies  had  been  imposed  Appendix.  No.  is* 
by  an  earlier  Act  of  Parliament,  and  the  effect  of  the  Act  to  which  1  am  now  referring  wqs, 
diat  the  receipts  of  railway  companies  for  the  caniage  of  passengers  at  a  rate  not  exceeding 
a  penny  a  mile,  provided  ihey  were  carried  "by  any  such  cheap  train  as  aforesaid 
(wnatever  that  may  mean),  were  exempted  from  the  tax  or  duty  impcwed  by  ihe  earlier  Act. 

Now,  my  Lords,  the  6r8t  qaesiiun  which  arises  in  this  cafte  is  thi;^.  The  North  London 
Railway  Company  1ms  established  a  service  id  which  there  are  one  or  more  trains  of  the 
description  which  1  am  about  to  give.  Those  trains  start  from  the  terminus  of  the  company, 
and  they  start  at  an  hour  approved  of  by  the  Board  of  Trade ;  they  stop  at  every  passenger 
station  along  the  line ;  in  tliose  respects,  therefore,  iher  comply  with  all  the  requirements 
of  the  Act.  With  regard  to  the  cieater  number — it  is  said  by  far  the  greater  number — of  tiw 
stations  at  which  they  stop,  they  carry  third-class  passengers  to  and  from  these  stations  at 
rates  not  exceeding  a  penny  a  mile  for  the  distance  travelled.  But  there  are  certain  stations 
(and  (or  tlie  present  purpose  it  does  not  matter  whether  they  are  more  or  less  numerous)  at 
which  these  trains  stop,  where,  whether  from  oversight  or  otherwise,  I  know  not,  the  ratt'S 
have  been  adjusted  in  ttuch  a  way  that  they  are  somewhat  above  the  Parliamentary  rate  of 
a  penny  a  mile,  and  the  question  is  whether  a  train  complying  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Act  of  Parliament  in  all  other  respects  but  that  which  1  have  mentioned,  is  deprived  of  the 
benefit  of  the  exemption  given  by  this  Act  of  Parliament,  because  there  are  certain  stations 
to  which  the  rale  exceeds  a  penny  a  mile. 

My  Liords,  if  the  matter  stood  there  alone,  of  course,  there  could  nut  be  any  doubt  that 
there  would  not  be  a  compliance  with  the  Act  of  Parliament.  But  it  is  said  that  the  Board 
of  Trade  has  dispensed,  in  those  cases  which  I  have  mentioned,  with  the  literal  cnmpliaoce 
with  the  Act  of  Parliament;  and  it  is  admitted  between  the  parties  that  if  the  Board  of  Trade 
had  the  power  sr>  to  dispense  with  the  requirements  of  the  Act,  they  have  dune  so.  My  Lords, 
in  my  opinion,  the  Board  of  Trr>de  h»is  not  the  power  to  dispense  with  that  condiiion.  The 
words  of  th<'  Act  of  Parliament  are  express.  Whatever  other  dispensing  power  is  given  by 
the  eighth  section  of  the  Act  to  the  Board  of  Trade  (and  that  1  shall  have  to  considu*  on  the 
second  point),  this  is  excepted  altogether  out  of  their  dispensing  power,  "the  amnunt  of  &re  or 
"  chaise  for  each  passenger  by  such  cheap  trains."  Now,  my  liords,  can  it  make  any  differ- 
ence that  the  fare  in  excess  of  a  penny  a  mile  is  only  charged  to  certain  stations,  and  not  to 
all?  If  the  Board  of  Trade  has  the  power  to  dispense  with  the  obligation  of  the  Act  of 
Parliament  as  to  one  stition,  it  has  also  as  to  two;  and  if  as  to  two  it  has  to  all.  The 
zesult  of  the  argument,  ttierefbre,  must  be.  that  Hie  Btiard  of  Trade  may  dispense  with  the 
obeervance  of  the  Parliamentary  rate  as  to  one  or  more,  or  as  to  all  the  stations  upon  the 
line.  And  if  that  be  so,  it  would  be  simply  armins:  the  Board  of  Trade  with  powerto  do 
the  very  thing  which  has  been  excepted  out  of  its  power  by  the  eighth  section. 

My  Lurdfi,  upon  the  first  point  of  the  case  I  apprehend  there  really  can  be  no  doubt,  and 
your  liurdships  did  not  call  upon  the  learned  Counsel  who  appeared  for  the  Crown  to 
argue  it  I  pass,  therefore,  to  the  second  and  by  far  the  most  difficult  question  in 
the  case. 

Now,  my  Lords,  ic  order  to  explain  how  the  second  question  arises,  your  LcHrdships  wiU 
allow  me  to  remind  you  of  the  very  simple  facts  which  are  to  be  borne  in  mind  in  reference 
to  it.  The  terminus  to  which  we  are  looking,  as  I  have  said  already,  is  the  Broad-t^treet 
terminus.  From  Broad-street  the  line  of  this  Railway  Company  goes  for  a  certain  distance 
in  a  northerly  direi'tion,  and  there  comes  to  a  junction  with  another  line.  From  that 
junction  it  turns  away  to  the  west  or  north-west,  and  iiuds  its  course  ultimately  to  Kew, 
and  to  Richmond.  There  are  a  number  of  stations  between  Broad-street  and  the  junctiqp, 
and  a  number  of  stations  between  the  junction,  and  Kew,  and  Biohmond.  There  are  certain 
trains  arranged  in  this  manner :  one  of  them  will  start  fr4)m  Broad-street,  and  will  stop  at 
every  station  upon  the  line  between  Broad-street  and  the  junction ;  another  train  will'  start 
from  Broad-street  somewhat  later,  it  will  not  atop  at  all  the  stations  between  Broad-street 
and  the  junction,  and  at  the  junction  it  will  overtake,  as  it  were,  or  come  up  with,  the  pas 
sengers  who  left  by  the  earlier  train,  and  it  will,  if  deured.  take  these  passengers  oiv 
stopping  at  ail  the  stations  between  the  junction  and  Kew  or  Richmond.  Now,  if  the  earlier' 
of  those  two  trams,  the  train  that  1  muy  call  the  stopping  train,  complies  in  other  respects 
with  the  Act  of  Parliament,  and  has  its  fares  adjusted,  so  that  they  nowhere  exceed  a  penny 
a  mile,  it  is  not  questioned  by  the  Crown  but  that  the  Parliamentary  traffic  by  that  train 
will  be  exempt  from  the  duty ;  that  is  to  say,  that  the  fare  psiid  by  a  passenger  who  leaves 
by  that  earlier  train,  ^oes  on  by  it  to  the  junction,  and  is  there  taken  uj>  by  the  faster  train 
and  carried  on  to  Richmond,  will  be  exempt  from  duty.  But  it  is  said  on  behalf  of  the 
Crown  with  regard  to  the  traffic  which  starts  by  the  later  train,  ihe  faster  train  of  the  two, 
that  that  traffic  is  not  exempt  from  duty  because  that  train  does  not  stop  at  all  the  stations 
between  Broad-street  and  the  junction.  And  there  again,  my  Lords,  comes  in  the  further 
question  as  to  the  dispensing  power  of  the  Board  of  Trade;  because  if  Ihe  Board  of  Trade 
has  the  power,  it  is  admitted  between  the  parties  that,  with  regard  to  the  second  train  also, 
the  Board  of  Trade  has  dispensed  with  any  obligation  that  it  should  stop  at  the  stHtions  at 
which  it  does  not  stop,  and  therefore,  if  the  Board  of  Trade  has  the  dispensing  power,  tliat 
fiut  train  will  have  been  pronounced  by  the  Board  of  Trade  to  be  a  ParHamentary  train. 
The  question,  therefore,  really  is,  has  the  Board  of  Trade  this  dispensing  power? 

Now,  my  Lords,  for  the  purpose  of  deciding  this  question  your  Lordships  will  find  it 
necessary  to  look  a  little  more  minutely  at  the  enactments  in  the  Act  of  Parliament  than 
I  have  already  done.    I  have  read  to  your  Lordships  the  words  of  the  sixth  section,  up  to  a 
certain  point.   That  sixth  section  laid  upon  the  company  the  obligation  that  It  should,  by 
0.91  0  0  meaus 
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4pp«nfo,  Ifo.  If.  mean*  ot  «ne  train  »t  the  least,  Iv  travel  aloBc  the  nulway  from  ead  to  end»  once  «t  the 

  Irntt  each  way  evary  day,  provide  for  tlw  conveyance  of  ihird-elass  pmsengm,  to  arid  froai 

rhe  ienemA,  und  other  onhnary  paasewger  vtatioos  'M'  die  raihvay,  and«r  the  obt^tioiM 
contaHKd  in  their  several  Acfs  m  Parlinmenrf.  My  Lrwds*  if  it  stopped  there,  there  could 
be  no  doubt  that  the  obK&ratioD  of  tha  Compaay  to  be  fulfilled  before  they  could 
any  traitu  t»  have  complied  witk  thia  seclioa  would  be,  that  tha  train  ihonM  pau  (worn  cod 
to  end  of  their  hne,  limt  it  stiuuld  do  that  within  the  d»y,  and  that  it  ahonld  conrey  third* 
c^M  paeaengers  to  and  ftooi  every  ordinary  paasenirer  station. 

The  daufie  eontinuet,  "  under  the  following  conditioas."  There  are  imposed,  therefore, 
certain  q>rcific  cottditiooA  addition  to  what  I  have  already  read;  they  are  «even  ia 
Miaitmr.  The  first  that  the  tTHiii  chall  !*tiirt  Ht  tm  hour  ta  be  approved  af  by  the  Boarcl 
ofTiade;  theaecond,  that  it  aboH  travel  not  lea*  than  12  mrtesan  hour,rncliidin|;9lut^ageft; 
the  third,  that  the  train  shall,  "  if  reqaired,  take  up  and  ^et  down  passengere  at  every 
"  pacsenger  ftt^ion  which  it  shall  pMs  on  tUe  line  ;"  the  fourth  m  that,  "  th«  carriat;e»  in 
"  which  passengers  shall  b^  conveyed  by  sach  train  shall  be  provided  with  aeattt,  uid  shall 
"  be  protected  fVoia  the  weather,  in  maDner  satisfavtury  to  the  6o:trd  of  Trade tlie  fifth 
'*  Uie  fiure  or  cha^  for  each  third  -class  piis^enser  by  such  train  ^all  not  exceed  <Mie  paaay 
"  fur  each  mile  travelled;"  tlve  ^tixth,  that  every  pas^enser  shHll  be  allowed  a  certain  wei^ 
of  luggage,  which  I  need  not  particnlariKe;  the  seventh  and  last,  that  children  atider  and 
above  three  years  of  a^e  shall  be  cuiried  upon  certain  terms.  Those  are  the  serea 
caivditinns. 

Then,  my  Lords,  when  we  come  to  the  eighth  clause,  <>r  the  dispensing  clause  (the 
power  g>ven  to  the  Boaid  of  Trade  to  diepeiise)>  we  Irrid  that  it  runs  tbas:  **  1 1  is  f^cted; 
**  thai  txtespt  as  to  the  amount  of  liire  or  cbai^  for  each  iwacnfcer  by  such  cheap  trmo, 
'*  «bicb  shall  m  do  case  exceed  the  rates  heteinbefure  in  such  case  provided,  the  Lords  of 
•*  tiie  Kaid  Committee  shall  have  a  dl«crettoiiary  power,  upon  the  appHeation  of  any  railway 

CDrapany,  of  dispenthtt;  with  any  of  the  condiiioos  hereinbefore  required  m  regard  to  th« 
"  (-(^nveynnce  <A'  ptissengers  by  such  cheap  iratn^  as  aforesaid,  in  eottsideration  of  sach  other 
"  arrangements,  either  ic  re»rd  to  speed,  covering  ftom  ihe  weather,  seats  or  other 
"  particulars,  aa  to  the  loras  of  the  said  CcMiimittee  shall  appear  more  beneficial  and 
"  convenient  for  the  passengers  by  sach  cheap  trains  under  the  circumstances  of  the  case.** 
There  is,  therefore,  a  power  given  to  the  Boajd  of  Trade  to  di^teose,  un  certain  terms,  with 
any  of  the  cooditioas  thus  descnbed,  that  is,  any  of  the  conditions  hereinbefore  reqaired  ia 
regard  to  the  conveyance  of  pdsseagcas  by  such  cheap  traias  as  aforesaid.  But  that 
dispengii^  power  is  not  to  go  to  the  extent  of  aUowing  the  Board  of  Trade  to  inteHwfV  widi 
"  (ha  aosount  of  fare  or  charge  for  each  paaseago?  "  by  the  cheap  train,  which  is  in  no  case 
to  exceed  the  penny  a  m^. 

Now,  my  Lorda,  »pu»  that,  the  Court  of  Exclie<|uer  have  come  to  ihe  conclusion,  that 
the  Board  of  Trade  Itas  uoi  the  power  to  dispense  with  the  obligation  laid  upon  the  Railway 
Company  to  stop  a  train  which  it  de»ices  should  have  ihe  character  of  a  cheap  ifain,  at 
every  one  of  its  passenger  stations,  and  the  Court  of  Excfaet |uer  have  arrived  at  that  coa- 
cluaion  by  thia  procesa  of  reasoning.  The  Court  held  that  there  ia  indeed  a  conditioa  that 
a  train  shall,  if  requned,  take  up  aira  set  down  passengers  at  every  passenger  station  vriHcfa 
it  shall  pass  on  the  line,  aad  the  Caurt,  as  1  anderatand  the  jodgnient,  hold  diat  that  h  a 
condition  which,  if  properly  interpreted,  the  Bosrd  of  Trade  has  the  power  of  dispensing 
with.  But  the  Court  of  Exchequer  hold  that  the  proper  interpretatioo  of  that  condition 
tbut  it  refers,  not  to  what  we  term  the  ordinary  stations  along  the  line  of  railway,  bat  to 
-those  stations  where  the  train  does  not  ordioarily  stop,  bat  where  it  has  some  babk  of 
stopi»ug  at  the  requisition  of  crrtoin  individoals,  the  owners  of  certain  properlies,  or  of 
atop^g  by  signal,  or  by  stoppii^^  for  the  pornose,  not  of  the  general  tramc,  not  of  some 
pariicnlar  market  or  fare  on  some  particular  day.  Regarding  this  condition  as  applying  to 
stations  of  that  description,  and  not  to  ordinary  p'lssenger  stations,  the  Court  hokl  that  the 
obliu-«<ion  to  stop  at  ordinary  passenger  &tations,  is  not  contained  in  the  conditioa  which  I 
have  rt>ad,  hat  it  is  contain^  la  the  earlier  part  of  the  t>ection,  tramelvj  that  |Mrt  wlueli 
•defines  the  essence  of  a  cheap  tiain,  and  declare*  that  the  Cempany  riiall  "  provide  for  the 
"  oonreyance  of  third-clasA  passengers  to  and  from  the  terminal  and  other  ordinary 
"  pasKeiiger  stations  of  the  railway."  Therefore,  say  tlie  Court  of  Exchequer,  you  tiove,  as 
the  essence  of  this  cheap  or  Parliamentary  train,  the  duty  of  stopping  at  every  passenger 
station,  iniposed  upon  you  by  the  earlier  part  of  the  section,  and  with  that  there  is  no  power 
in  the  Board  of  Trade  (o  dispensp.  You  have  got  among  the  conditions  a  reference  to 
stopping  at  passenger  stations  but  that  does  not  mean  the  same  kind  of  passenger  statioaa 
as  are  mentioned  in  the  first  partof  the  clause,  but  those  other  occaHioual  passenger  stiUions 
to  which  I  have  referred,  and  with  the  obligation  of  stopping  there  the  Board  of  Trade  may 
diuiense. 

My  Lords,  speaking  with  great  respect  for  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  I  am  bound  to  say 
that  I  cannot  persuade  myseli  that  that  is  the  proper  construction  of  this  section ;  and  if  I 
had  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  no  other  interpretation  could  be  given  to  this  condition 
but  that  which  liolds  it  to  relate  to  such  occasional  stations  as  1  have  refened  to,  I  should 
be  in  great  doubt  as  to  whether  the  result  at  which  the  Goort  of  Exchequer  arrived  waa 
the  proper  result.  But,  my  Lords,  I  cannot  so  read  this  condition,  and  I  think  if  year 
Lordships  will  favour  me  by  looking  at  the  different  character  of  these  conditions,  we  shall 
find  a  simple,  and  as  it  seems  to  me,  a  natural  constructiun  for  the  section  which  will 
reconcile  every  part  of  it. 

Now,  my  Lords,  let  us  consider,  d  fnTwri,  ^e  character  of  the  conditions  before  we  look 
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at  tbe  ditpeming  clause.    The  first  of  ihese  cooditioa*  ia,  tiut  (lie  tnin  siiaU  start  at  uii  Appendix,  No..lt 

bourto  be  fixed  by  ibe  <Ui«ctora  and  to  be  approvad  by  the  Bosfd  of  Trade.    My  Lords,  it   

is  in  the  verv  nature  of  the  ease  that  with  that  condiuoo  theve  could  be  no  power  given  to 
the  Board  of  Trade  to  dispense.  It  is  the  lite  a»d  soul  of  tbe  cheap  or  Pariiamantary 
train.  If  the  directors  are  to  be  set  free  from  tlie  o^tlieation  of  havii^  the  hour  approve<i 
of  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  there  is  no  security  whatever  to  the  iMsbhc,  thai  tbe  workkig  or 
poorer  classes  wilt  have  tbe  accoramodatioo  which  Parlianientdeaied  to  eive  them,  becausj 
the  train  mi^fat  be  started  at  an  hour  which  would  be  altogether  unsuitable  for  them. 

Again,  let  us  tdke  the  second  condition,  tiiat  the  trains  shall  travel  at  a  rate  of  speed 
not  less  than  12  miles  an  hour;  can  it  be  imagiued  th^t  with  that  condition  the  Board  o4 
Trade  could  have  beeii  intended  to  have  a  power  to  dispeoic  i  My  Lords,  if  your  Lordships 
were  to  arrive  at  thai  conclusion  the  result  would  b«  this,  that  you  would  have  Parliament 
declaring  that  tbe  speed  shall  not  be  less  than  12  miles  an  hour,  and  at  the  same  time 
saying  that  the  speed  m^iy  be  any  other  speed  which  the  Board  of  Trade  may  appoint;  so 
that  in  the  result  it  would  be  just  tbe  same  aft  if  Parliament  hud  said,  without  the  mention 
of  any  spet'd,  the  speed  shall  be  that  which  die  Board  of  Trade  think  proper,  a  conclusion 
which  would  be  eiturely  at  vuriance  with  the  cii  a  racier  of  this  enactment,  tbe  object  of 
which  was  to  give  a  certain  security  to  ihe  working  classes  and  the  public.  Therefore,  my 
Lotds,  d  priori^  I  think  your  LurdNhips  will  find  a  ttifliculty  in  implying  that  it  could  have 
been  intended  to  give  a  power  tu  the  Board  of  Trade  to  dispense  with  that  second 
condition. 

Tbe  third  condition  is,  "  such  train  shall,  if  required,  take  up  and  set  down  passengers  at 
"every  passenger  j>tation  which  it  shall  pass  on  the  line."  Now,  my  Lords,  if  that  were  to 
be  apfdied  tu  those  occasional  stations,  tho-e  siatiuns  where  there  was  an  obligation  to  stop 
by  signal,  or  where  there  was  a  stopping  for  the  purpose  of  a  market  only,  tbe  question 
woula  naturally  arise,  why  should  there  be  a  power  given  to  tbe  Board  of  Trade  to  dispense 
with  the  duty  of  siuppm^r,  it  required,  at  tlK«e  stations,  more  than  any  other  stations  ? 
Why  should  a  workin;:  man  wanting  to  go  to  oue  of  these  places  where  the  train  stops  only 
on  the  occasion  of  a  market  day,  be  at  the  arbitriwn  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  as  to  whether 
be  had  a  right  ttt  be  set  down  at  that  station,  or  not?  It  appears  to  me,  my  Lords,  that 
that  woiild  be  a  very  xtrange  and  forced  construction. 

Therefore,  mv  Lords,  taking  those  first  three  conditions,  I  have  arnved  at  the  fonclusion 
that  it  i»f  a  priorif  in  the  highest  degree,  improbable,  that  any  one  of  them  would  have  been 
intended  to  lie  left  open  to  be  dispensed  with  by  the  Board  of  Trade.  With  regard  to  the 
third  condition,  it  is  diiBcult  to  sup|.iose  that  it  could  be  intended  to  be  dispensed  with,  if  it 
refers  to  those  occasional  siatiuns  which  I  have  mentioned ;  still  more  if'  it  refers,  as 
according  to  its  natural  construction  tbe  words  would  appear  to  refer^  to  every  passenger 
station  ui>ng  the  line. 

Then,  my  Lords,  we  pass  on  to  the  four  other  conditions,  which  appear  to  be  to  me  of  a 
very  different  character.  Each  of  the  first  three  conditions  commences  by  tbe  words,  "  Sncb 
**  train."  "Such  triin  shall  start."  "Such  tram  shalliravel."  "Such  train  shall,  if 
"required,  take  up  and  set  down."  Now  we  come  to  what  relates  more  to  the  conveyance 
of  the  passengers  in  the  train.  The  fuurtli  condition  is,  that  they  shall  have  carriages 
protected  from  the  weather ;  the  fifth,  that  the  charge  imposed  upon  tliem  shall  not  exceed 
one  penny  a  mile;  the  sixth,  that  they  shall  be  allowed  personal  luggage  to  a  certain 
amount ;  and  the  seventh,  that  children  trnvelling  with  adults  shall  be  treated  in  a  particular 
way.  Tiiose  four  conditions,  are  condiiions  not  upplymg  to  the  train,  or  to  the  working  of 
Uie  train,  but  applyinu  to  tbe  privileges  of  the  pa^^t-  ngei-s  in  the  train. 

With  that  preface,  I  will  ask  your  Lordships  now  to  pass  on  to  tbe  eighth  section,  tlie 
dispensing  section,  and  1  think,  after  what  I  have  said,  its  words  will  appear  to  be  capable 
0f  very  clear  interpretation.  It  is  enacted,  "  That  except  as  to  tite  amount  of  fare  or  charge 
"  for  each  passenger  by  such  cheap  trains,  which  shall  in  no  case  exceed  tbe  rates  herein- 
"  before  in  such  case  provided,  the  Lords  of  the  said  Committee  shall  have  a  diHcreiionary 
**  power  upon  the  applicaiion  of  any  railway  company  of  dispensing  with  any  nf  thecondiiious 

nereinbefore  requited  in  re^rd  to  the  conveyance  of  puBsen^rers  by  such  cheap  train  as 
**  aforesaid,  for  certain  considerations.'*  Now,  my  Lords,  I  ask  you  to  observe  that  tbe 
words  aie  not,  that  the  Board  of  Trade  shall  have  power  to  dispense  with  any  of  the  condi- 
tions hereinbefore  mentioned.  Why  not?  If  it  had  been  intended  to  ami  the  Board  of 
Trade  with  a  dispensing  power  over  all  those  conditions,  that  would  hdve  been  the  natural 
phraseology.  The  Boaid  of  Trade  shall  have  power  to  dispense  on  certain  terms  with  any 
of  the  conditions  hereinbefore  memioued.  But  those  ure  not  the  words ;  the  words  are  to 
dispense,  not  with  any  of  the  condiiions,  but  "with  any  of  tbe  conditions  htreinbefbie 
•*  required  in  regard  to  the  ctmve^ance  of  passengers.**.  There  your  Lordshim  have,  there- 
fore, words  "hich  make  a  distinction  between  the  two  classes  of  conditions  which  are  before 
mentioned.  The  drgpensing  power  leaves  untouched  the  conditions  of  an  entirely  different 
character  which  relate  tu  the  train,  and  vi'hich  must  be  complied  with  before  it  can  be  called 
a  cheap  train  at  all.  The  dispensing  power  takes  up  the  conditions,  which  dea'l,  not  with 
the  tram,  but  with  the  conveyance  of  passengers,  and  it  singles  out  from  thoae  conditions 
(that  is  from  the  last  four  conditions)  one,  the  condition  with  legard  to  the  rate  of  fare,  and 
it  states,  putting  aside  that  one  condition  with  regard  to  the  conveyance  of  passengers,  and 
cxceptiitg  it  fnMu  the  dispeiiaii^  power  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  that  tbe  Board  ot'  Irade  maj . 
dispense  with  any  other  of  the  conditions  in  regard  to  the  conveyance  of  passengers.  My 
Lords,  that  appears  to  me  to  make  tbe  language  of  the  whole  of  the  enactment  consistent — 
oOBsistent  in  point  of  wordsv  as  between  one  section  and  the  other,  and  ctHUtAent  with  what 
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Aa    ^'    N    1     ^  tliiuk  must  be  taken  to  be  the  policy  and  the  object  of  ilie  Act,  namely,  to  establish  a 
Appenout,    0.  3.  ^^^^  which  shall  have  certain  unchangeable  characteristics,  but  which  shall  have  also  certain, 
'         what  I  may  call  accidents,  as  regards  the  privileges  of  passtfiigcrs  to  be  carried  by  that 
train.  Out  of  these,  accidents,  there  is  one,  the  rate  of  fare,  which  is  not  to  be  changed,  bot 
anv  of  the  others  way  be  dispensed  with,  or  qualified,  by  the  Board  of  Trade. 

ily  Lordc,  if  that  is  the  proper  interpretation,  as  1  submit  to  your  LoidshipA  it  is,  of  the 
Act  of  Parliament,  it  disposes  of  the  second  question.  The  Board  of  Trade  have  not  the 
power  to  dispense  with  the  obligation  of  stopping  at  the  various  stations  along  the  line,  and 
these  trains  which  I  have  described,  the  faster  trains,  stai  tin*;  after  those  which  slop  at 
every  station,  cannot  claim  to  have  their  trathc  exempted  from  the  duty. 

I  therefore  submit  to  your  Lordships  that  upon  both  the  two  points  which  are  now  raised 
by  way  of  appeal,  although  upon  the  second  point,  for  a  rt^on  differeut  from  that  given  in 
the  Court  ot  Exchequer,  the  decision  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer  is  correct ;  and  this  Appeal 
should  be  dismissed,  with  costs. 


Lord  Ckelmtford.']  My  Lords,  upon  the  ai^ument  of  this  Appeal  only  the  two  questions 


ily  called  "  The  Cheup  Trains  Act."  My 
those  sections,  and  I  will  not  trouble  your  Lordships  again  with  them. 

The  Appellants  work  their  system  of  railways  between  Broad-street  and  Poplar,  and 
between  the  same  terminal  station  and  Chalk  Farm,  and  Kew,  and  Richmond,  by  the 

passt-ngers  having  in  each  instance  to  change  the  train  at  Dalston  Junction,  it  not  appearing 
that  the  stoppage  at  the  junction  brings  down  the  rate  (jf  speed,  excluding  stoppages,  below 
12  miles  an  hour. 

I  agree  with  the  Court  of  Exchequer  that  these  trains  are  cheap  trains  within  the 
iiieantng  of  the  Act,  notwithstanding  the  removal  of  the  passengers  from  one  train  to 
another  at  the  Dalston  Junction.  It  appears  ihat  no  single  cheap  trun  running  between 
Broad-street  and  Richmond,  or  i7tc«  vfrsd,  stops  at  every  intermediate'station  between  the 
I  wo  terminal  stations,  although  a  Parliamentary  and  a  non- Parliamentary  train  corresponding 
with  each  other,  do  by  means  of  this  corresponding,  stop  at  all  the  stations. 

It  is  contended  on  the  part  of  the  Crown,  that  these  trains  are  not  exempt  from  duty  as 
a  cheap  train  within  the  definition  of  such  trains  in  the  sixth  section,  even  if  they  could  be 
regaided  as  a  single  trait),  as  they  do  not  travel  along  the  railway  from  one  end  to  the  other, 
and  provide  for  the  conveyance  of  third-class  passengers  at  the  Parliamentary  rate,  from  the 
terminal,  and  other  ordinary  passenger  stations.  But  the  Appellant  Company  say,  that  the 
Board  of  Trade,  under  the  discretionary  power  given  them  by  the  eii^hth  secuon  of  the  Act, 
have  dispensed  with  the  condition  that  the  train  "  shall,  if  required,  take  up  and  set  down 
passengers  at  every  passenger  station  which  it  shall  pass  on  the  line." 

It  was  admitted  that  such  dispensation  was  grunted,  but  it  was  insisted  that  the  Board 
of  Trade  had  no  power  to  dis])ense  with  this  condition.  And  this  was  the  opinion  of  the 
Court  of  Exchequer.  Baroii  Amphhtt  in  delivering  judgment  said,  "with  respect  to  the 
"  stopping  of  trains,  we  think  that  the  dispensing  power  is  confined  to  the  conditions 
**  (expressly  so  called)  at  the  end  of  the  clause;  and  does  not  extend  to  the  requirements  in 
**  the  previous  part  of  the  clause,  which  appeitrs  to  constitute  the  essential  definition  of  a 
"  cheap  irain  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act;**  and  then  he  goes  on  to  explain  what  be 
considers  to  be  the  efiect  of  the  cunditions  at  the  end  of  that  colnmii. 

I  cannot  agree  that  this  conditiuD  is  absolutely  beyond  the  discretionary  power  of  the 
Board  of  Trade.  By  the  sixth  section  of  the  Act,  the  railway  companies  must,  by  means 
of  one  train  at  the  least,  travelling  along  the  railway  from  one  end  to  the  other,  once  at  least 
each  day,  provide  for  the  conveyance  of  third-class  passengers.  This  appears  to  be  the 
primary  and  paramount  object  of  the  Act,  and  it  is  an  indispensable  obligation  on  the 
couipanies.  If,  therefore,  the  provision  is  not  complied  with,  nu  train  upon  the  railway  can 
have  the  character  of  a  cheap  train ;  nor,  consequently,  can  be  within  the  protection  of  the 
Act  ill  regard  to  exception  from  duty.  An  absolute  power,  therefore,  to  enable  the  Board 
of  Trade  to  dispense  with  the  condition,  would  strike  this  essential  provision  out  of  the  Act. 
But,  I  think,  such  a  dispensing  power  may  be  exercised  by  the  Board  of  Trade  in  certain 
circumstances.  If  a  railway  company  have  one  train  a  day  by  which  thej  conform  to  all 
the  requirements  uf  the  Act,  and  are  desirous  of  running  other  cheap  trains  on  the  same 
tines,  which  shall  not  be  obliged  to  stop  at  every  station,  the  Board  of  Trade  may,  in  mv 
opinion,  dispense  with  the  condition,  as  to  these,  which,  for  distinction  sake,  1  may  caU 
additional  trains,  and,  by  this  dispensation,  may  exempt  the  Company  fiom  puyment  of 
duty.  But  the  Company  have  no  cheap  train  upon  the  tine  between  Broad-stieet  ftnd 
Kichmond,  which  stops  at  all  the  ittations ;  and,  therefore,  if  the  Board  of  Trade  dispenses  with 
the  conditions  in  favour  of  this  line,  the  Company  will  not  be  complying  with  the  positive 
obligations  imposed  upon  them  by  the  Act,  and  would  be  removed  altogether  from  the 
sphere  of  its  operation. 

I  consider  the  declaration  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer  to  be  correct,  not  for  the  reasons 
they  have  assigned,  but  upon  the  grounds  I  have  stated,  which  have  led  me  to  the  same 
concluBion. 

Lord  Hatherhy.']  My  Lords,  1  have  come  to  the  same  ccmclusions  as  my  noble  and  learned 
friends  who  preceded  mo. 

It  appears  to  me,  that  there  is  one  leaning  guide  for  us  in  the  first  part  of  the  section 
which  establishes  the  cheap  trains,  which  will  carry  us  safely  through  the  construction  of 
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the  Act,  and  I  certaiQiy  bo  f»r  adopt  the  construction  which  has  been  put  upon  it  by  my  Appendix  No.  is. 

noble  and  learned  friend  on  the  Woolsack.    It  is  this  section  of  the  Act,  which  estabhabes   - 

the  cheap  trains,  which  expressly  recites  the  anxiety  of  Parliament  to  secure  for  the  former 
clans  of  travellers  the  means  of  travelling  by  railway,  at  moderate  fares,  and  in  carnages  in 
which  they  may  be  protected  from  the  weauier. 

That  is  the  general,  paramount  intention  of  the  Act,  and  the  Legislature  carries  out  that 
intention  by  enacting  in  the  first  clause  which  establishes  that  cheap  train,  that  so  lon^  as 
the  Company  carry  any  passengers  at  all  upon  their  line  they  shall  provide  one  such  cheap 
train  at  the  least  each  way,  on  every  week  day  (with  certain  exceptions  in  the  Act 
mentioned),  for  the  conveyance  of  third-class  riassengers,  to  and  from  the  terminal  and  other 
ordinary  passenger  stations  of  the  railway.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  Parliament  intended 
that  there  should  be  one  train  at  the  least  every  day,  which  should  take  third-class 
passengers,  not  only  from  terminus  to  terminuti,  but  to  and  from  any  stution  at  which  any 
other  passenger  was  taken  up  or  set  down.  I  am  not  speaking  of  the  special  stations,  some 
of  which  are  called  signal  stations,  and  oth«  rs  market  stations ;  but  as  regards  the  ordinary 
stations  along  the  line  of  railway  it  was  enacted  that  every  poor  man  coming  to  any  one  of 
those  stations  where  passengers  are  oi-dincrily  taken  up  and  set  down,  should  be  able,  at  a 
certain  specified  time,  to  be  arranged  a»  afterwards  provided  for,  to  find  his  train,  and  to 
travel  by  that  train  at  a  certain  rate  of  speed  not  less  than  12  miles  an  hour,  and  at  a  <%rtain 
rate  of  &re  specified  in  the  Act,  namely,  not  more  than  a  penny  a  mile. 

Then  the  Act  proceeds  to  say, — providing  as  it  dues  for  tJie  carrying  of  passengers  from 
the  terminal  and  otiier  ordinary  passei^r  stations, — that  the  trains  shall  be  under  the 
^  foUowin)!:  conditions."  "  Such  train  shall  start  at  an  hour  to  be  from  time  to  time  fixed 
"  by  the  directors,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Lords  of  the  Committee  iX.  Privy  Council 
"  for  Trade  and  Plantations." 

My  Lords,  1  apprehend  that  tliat  clause  was  intended  to  say,  you,  the  poorer  class  of 
passengers,  shall  be  carried  by  one  continuous  train,  not  by  a  series  of  trains,  some  of  which 
will  start  at  one  hour  and  some  of  which  will  start  at  another,  but  which  taken  altogether 
may  perhaps  stop  at  all  the  several  passenger  stations  along  the  whole  course  of  the  line ; 
instead  of  that,  there  is  to  be  one  train,  which  is  to  pass  along  the  line  stopping  at  the 
various  stations.  In  saying  one  iruin  I  do  not  refer  to  that  which  has  been  conceded  by 
the  Crown,  and  I  apprehend  rightly  conceded,  namely,  that  a  passenger  who  started  by  an 
earlier  trun  was  dropped  at  a  station,  and  then  overtaken  by  a  later  train,  and  chaD|;ed 
from  one  train  into  another,  should  not  merely  from  that  fact  be  considered  to  be  travelhng 
by  the  second  train.  I  do  not  apprehend  that  that  would  be  so  any  more  than,  if  he  were 
10  be  put  out  of  one  carriage  in  a  train  into  linother  carriage,  he  could  be  said  to  have 
changed  his  position  in  this  respect.  But  what  is  meimt  is  this,  there  shall  be  a  through 
train  running  from  end  to  end  of  the  line,  which  shall  perform  the  journey  at  the  average 
speed  of  12  miles  an  hour,  and  which  shall  be  prepared  to  take  up  any  passenger  presenting 
himself  at  any  stition  on  the  line,  and  it  shall  be  a  train,  of  which  the  hour  fur  starting 
shall  be  fixed  with  the  approval  of  the  Lords  of  the  Committee  of  Council,  and  which  hour, 
when  once  fixed,  can  only  be  changed  subject  to  the  same  ap]»'ovaI  of  the  Lords  of  the 
Committee  of  Council.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  an  essential  condition  which  cannot  be 
dispensed  with,  that  this  shall  be  a  train  at;  to  which  every  poor  man  who  is  desirous  of 
travelling  by  it,  shall  be  able  to  ascertain  the  hour  of  departure,  whetlier  from  the  terminal 
station  or  from  any  other  station,  accoidiog  to  the  time  that  the  train  shall  be  occupied  in 
running  through  the  several  stations  on  the  route. 

My  Lords,  having  secured  the  train  for  the  passeuger  from  the  terminus,  and  having 
secured  the  time  for  starting,  and  the  same  for  a  series  of  passengers  all  along  the  line  of 
route  at  this  cheap  rate,  the  next  condition  the  Legislature  lays  down  is,  that  the  train 
shall  travel  at  an  average  rate  of  12  miles  an  hour.  Then  thirdly,  we  have  the  cundirion 
thai  this  same  train,  which  the  Legislature  is  talking  of  all  through,  is,  if  required,  to  take 
up  and  set  dowA  passengers  at  every  passenger  station  which  it  shall  pass  on  the  line.  Now 
anerwards,  there  comes  this  dispensing  p<>wer  in  the  Board  of  Trade,  which  is  in  qnesti<m 
in  the  case  before  us ;  and  the  argument  has  been  that  the  Board  of  Trade  have  dis- 
cretionary power  of  dispensing  witii  that  condition  of  the  trains  stopping  at  every  passen|fer 
station,  because  it  is  said  thai  that  which  is  mentioned  in  the  previous  clause  comes  in  as 
one  of  the  conditions,  and  as  being  one  of  such  conditions  it  is  within  the  power  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  to  di^nse  with  it.  But,  my  Lords,  observe  what  the  argument  of  the 
Appellants  must  amount  to.  There  is  nothing  in  the  Act  at  all  which  limits  this  power  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  as  to  dispensing  with  conditions,  to  any  one  train  in  particular  or  to 
any  class  of  trains.  If  it  is  good  at  all,  it  must  be  good  for  all ;  and  if  it  is  good  for  all, 
then  the  Board  of  Trade  would  have  the  power  of  saying  as  to  any  train,  although  the 
Legislature  has  said  you  shall  have  at  least  a  irain  a  day,  and  at  least  one  train  a  day 
performing  all  those  conditions  ivhich  we  require  as  to  the  starting  of  the  train,  as  to  the 
number  of  miles  it  is  to  travel  per  hour,  and  as  to  the  number  of  the  stations  it  is  to  stop  at, 
we  (the  Board  of  Trade)  will  strike  out  certain  stations,  and  what  will  be  the  consequence  ? 
The  consequence  will  be  that  there  will  be  a  certain  number  of  the  poorer  class  of  people 
living  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  stations  struck  out  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  who  wiU  not 
have  the  advantage  of  being  conveyed  as  all  their  richer  neighbour  who  can  aflbrd  to  pay 
a  higher  price  than  a  penny  a  mile  are.  When  these  poor  people  living  near  the  stations 
which  have  been  struck  out  wish  to  travel  by  a  cheap  train,  they  will  be  told  by  the  Railway 
Company,  the  Board  of  Yrade  has  sanctioned  our  leaving  yon  and  you  out,  and  so  on  all 
along  the  course  of  the  line,  as  to  such  stations  as  they  tmnk  it  desirable  to  pass  by.  It 
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Aimendtx.No.  it.  that  according  to  the  provisions  of  ttie  dispensing  claase  baisaint,  seewing  other 

'  adTautttjies,  might  be  luade  by  the  Board  of  Trade  which  would  be  lor  the  benefit  of  the 
poorer  class  of  passen^r?,  it  being  in  consideration  of  be»e6ts  as  r^ards  speed,  covering 
fruu)  the  %Teather,  seats,  or  other  matters  of  convenience  to  the  passengers,  tliat  the  dispen«iug 
power  is  to  be  exercised.  But,  my  Lurds,  it  is  obviously  impossible  that  the  striking  oat 
of  the  condition  of  stopping  at  every  station  where  the  trains  ordinarily  stop  tn  take  up  and 
set  down  passengers,  can  ht  in  any  shape  or  way  for  the  benefit  of  those  persons  living  near 
Aoee  atations,  who  may  bs  desirous  of  being  ecmveyed  at  the  rate  of  a  penny  a  mile.  And 
why?  Because  they  never  can,  so  Ion?  as  the  railway  lasts,  be  carried  at  the  rate  of  a 
penny  a  mile,  because  their  stations  have  been  struck  out.  Htm  can  Hny  arrangement  to  be 
made  by  the  Board  of  Trade  possibly  be  conceived,  which '  would  be  a  benefit  to  those 
perscHis  who  are  not  to  be  admitted  to  the  benefit  of  cheap  trains  at  all  ?  Parliament  havius: 
■ccured  the  clieap  train,  havinis  taken  great  care  thbt  the  rate  of  a  penny  a  mile  should  not 
be  exceeded,  we  should.  Recording  to  what  is  now  contended  for,  have  to  hoM  that  it  had 
by  a  subsequent  clause  said,  with  reference  to  a  certain  number  of  intervenine;  stations  on 
the  line,  \Ve  have  given  power  to  the  Board  of  Trade  to  overrule  all  that  we  have  done 
"  by  the  previous  clause,  and  to  say  that  there  arc  a  certain  number  of  penona  residing 
"  along  the  line  who  shall  have  no  benefit  from  the  cheap  trains  at  alL" 

My  Lords,  I  apprehend  that  any  couKtructton  which  led  your  Lordships  to  such  a  result 
as  that,  would  be  a  most  improper  construction  of  the  Act  of  Psrtiameat,  unless  we  were 
driven  to  it  by  the  impossibility  of  finding  any  other  construction  at  all  for  those  wonls 
which  deal  with  the  discretionary  power  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  My  iwble  and  learned 
fiiend  the  Lord  Ctiancellor  has  pointed  out  that  thone  first  three  conditiMis,''  as  they  are 
called,  hII  relate  to  the-  train.  The  train  is  described  as  a  cheap  train;  it  is  enacted,  that 
one  such  train  at  lenst  every  d-iy  is  to  be  provided,  and  then  the  L^islature  fixing  its  mind 
on  that  one  single  train,  with  that  before  its  view  at  the  moment,  calling  it  "sncb  train**  in 
the  singular  throughout,  says,  "  snch  train**  as  this  shall  start  at  an  hour  to  be  from  time 
to  lime  fixed  by  the  directors,  subject  to  the  afiprov'il  of  the  Board  of  Vrade;  it  saw.  that 
"  such  train  "  shall  travel  at  an  average  speed  of  not  less  than  12  miles  an  hour,  and  it  says 
"  such  train  *'  shall,  if  required,  take  up  and  set  down  passengers  at  eveiy  passenger  staticm 
which  it  shall  pass  on  the  line.  And  then  it  proceeds  to  lay  down  the  remaining  conditions 
in  <vder  to  make  proviwm  for  the  comfort  and  accoounodation  of  the  passengers  who  will 
be  conveyed  in  that  train.  By  means  of  the  first  three  oonditions,  if  I  may  eo  put  it,  it  sraU 
them  in  the  tnun,  and  it  tells  thf^m  what  sort  of  a  train  they  are  seated  in  ;  and  then  the 
other  four  conditions  provide  for  their  comfort.  The  first  says  what  their  seats  dull  be, 
and  how  the  carri^es  shall  be  protected  from  the  weather.  The  second  provides  that  the 
^arge  which  may  be  made  for  each  passenger  shall  not  exct^ed  a  penuv  a  mile,  and  that  is 
specially  excepted  from  the  dispewung  power ;  it  would  have  fallen  within  the  dispensing 
power  unless  it  had  been  ^cially  excepted  ftx»m  that  power.  Thtni  tliere  is  a  provision 
with  re8|«ct  to  carrying  a  certain  quantity  uf  luggage,  and  a  provision  with  respect  to 
children,  aud  the  rates  at  which  they  are  to  be  conveyed. 

Now,  my  Lords,  althon^^  I  du  not  conceal  from  mysell  that  the  working  of  this  Act  is 
nut  so  clear  and  precise  as  one  would  desire,  1  think  still  one  mny  arrive  at  a  sound  conclu- 
sion upon  the  whioie  Act,  if  we  do  not  adopt  the  concluKion,  which  not  being  oonfined  to  any 
one  Uain  in  particular,  would  lead  us  ti*  say  that  any  station  might  be  excluded  from  tiw 
beue&  of  this  arrangement  aa  to  cheim>  trains,  if  we  do  not  adopt  tint  oonchmon  which,  I 
say  it  with  great  respect  to  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  leans  on  so  very  slifcht  a  distinction  as 
that  which  is  drawn  between  the  signal  and  the  market  stations,  on  the  one  tund,  and  the 
fieneral  sUitions  <»i  the  railway  on  ine  other;  but  if  we  adopt  the  otxicln&ion  of  saying  that 
this  dispensing  power  with  regard  to  the  conveyance  of  passengers  by  such  cheap  train*, 
may  be  well  and  propwly  applied  in  the  way  in  which  the  Lord  Chancellor  has  pointed  oat, 
to  ue  four  concludintc  oooditions  in  the  first  enacting  clause  with  regard  to  dieap  Uains, 
leaving  the  other  three  conditions  by  which  the  train  is  started,  and  set  in  motion,  not  to  be 
affected  by  those  words  of  dispensing,  which  are  to  be  applied  only  to  the  conveyance  of 
passengers  by  these  cheap  trains.  I  think,  taking  that  as  our  guide,  we  arrive  at  a  much 
more  sound  and  reasonalile  construction  of  the  whole  Act,  according  to  its  true  meeoingand 
intent,  thvi  by  any  other. 

It  appears  to  me,  my  Lords,  although,  as  I  s-iid  before,  I  do  not  fet^l  free  from  some 
amount  of  difficulty,  that  the  result  arrived  at  by  tlie  Court  of  Exchequer  was  the  right  one, 
and  that  the  Appeal  must  be  dismissed. 

Lord  G'Hagan.'l  My  Lords,  the  &cce|)^d  rulings  of  the  Couit  of  Exchequer,  and  the 
mutual  concessions  ot  Counsel  at  the  bar,  have  reduced  the  questions  in  controversy  in  this 
case  to  the  f^malleitt  possible  compass,  iind  I  should  not  add  a  word  to  tlie  full  siatementK 
of  fact  and  law  which  have  already  been  made,  but  for  iny  wish  to  meolion  that  whilst  in 
tlie  result  I  concur  with  my  noble  and  learned  friend  on  the  Woolsack,  I  have  had  con- 
siderable doubt  ill  the  prc^rMs  of  the  aigument,  and  although  I  adopt  the  conclusion  of  the 
Court  below,  1  have  insuperable  difficulty  in  approvisgsome  of  the  reasons  on  which  it  was 
founded. 

It  has  seemed  to  me  not  very  clear,  regard  being  had  to  the  words  "  hereinlwfore 
required,**  which  are  large  enough  to  reach  all  autecedent  conditions,  that  the  word  "con- 
ditions '*  in  the  eighth  section  of  the  7th  and  8tli  Vict.,  chap.  85,  may  not  be  applied  to  the 
pnjvisions  in  the  body  of  the  sixth  eecdooj  some  of  which  are  in  thejr  nature  ** coodiiioni,'* 
as  well  as  the  same  clauses  specifically  so  denominated  at  the  close  of  it.   And  I  see  no 
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tfae  third  of  those  clauses,  to  the  extent,  or  in  the  msDner  indicated  by  Baron  Amphlett.   

But,  on  the  first  of  these  points,  the  Appellanu  have  not  relied  on  the  view  whicn  had 
occ  urred  to  me,  and  public  policy,  if  the  matter  be  doubtful,  strongly  counsels  its  rejection. 
If  the  opposite  view,  wtncii  was  tacill^,  or  expvessly,  accepted  by  both  parties,  be  the  true 
one,  the  construction  of  the  tbiid  condttim  becomes  comparatively  unimportant,  as  the  sub- 
stantial object  of  it  will  be  secured  at  all  events. 

Like  my  noble  and  learned  friend  opposite  (Lord  Hatherley),  1  am  not  quite  satisfied 
with  any  view  presented  lo  us  of  the  meaning  of  these  clanses,  which  are  difficult  and 
obscnred;  but  1  prefer  that  which  will  best  carry  into  effect  the  manifest  purpose  of  th« 
Legislature.  Assnming^  therefore,  thst  the  bodfy  of  the  sixth  secUon  is  not  affected  by  the 
dispensing  clause,  I  am  prepared  to  hold  with  my  noble  and  learned  friends,  that  the  power 
given  by  that  clause  does  not  enable  the  Board  of  Trade  to  nullify,  as  the  dispensation  coo- 
tendtd  for  might  certainly  nullify,  the  essential  provisions  devised  for  the  protection  and 
advantage  of  ^e  humble  classes,  who,  if  the  Appellants*  contention  should  prevail,  inq;ht 
be  depnved  of  the  cheap  and  fiicile  means  of  locomotion,  to  which  the  stringent  tenns  of 
the  statute  had  entitled  uiem. 

I  shall  not  waste  tune  in  further  repeating  the  arguments  already  lucidly  laid  before  the 
HoBsa,  which  have  led  me  to  support  the  proposal  of  the  L<ml  Chancellor. 

Decree  t^ppea&dfrtm,  affirmed^  and  Ajppeal  eUsmisMtd  wiA  C9tt$, 
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Appendix,  No.  13. 
PAPERS  handed  in  by  Mr.  E.  W.  CoiA, 

Appendii^ No.  13.  RAILWAY  PASSENGER  DUTY. 


Friday,  26th  of  May  1876. 

MEMORANDUM  for  submission  on  behalf  of  the  Railway  PagftengerB'  Association  to  the 
Select  ConiDiittee  of  the  House  of  Commons  appointed  to  "  Inquire  and  Rfport  upon  the 
Operation  of  the  Law  relating  to  the  Railway  Passbnobr  Duty,  especially  as  to  its 
Effect  upon  the  Working  of  Cheap  Thaiks.** 

"  1.  C0NSIDSRING  that  it  has  been  proved  in  evidence  before  this  Committee  that  there 
has  been  a  concurrent  course  of  action  for  upwards  of  20  years  between  two  responsible 
departments  of  Govematent  and  all  the  railway  companies  of  the  country,  whereby  certain 
fiscal  provisions  in  the  Acts  of  1842  and  1844  have  been  construed  according  to  the  true  spirit 
and  intent  of  the  Select  Committee  by  whom  such  provisions  were  recommended  for 
Parliamentary  sanction  in  1844; 

2.  Considering,  also,  the  fact  that  all  the  evidence  yet  received  by  this  Committee  has, 
with  one  exception  only,  been  tendered  by  the  official  repreaeutatives  of  the  Govemmrat 
departments  and  principal  railway  companies,  it  is  now  claimed  on  beniilf  of '  The  Railway 
Passengers'  Association,*  and  in  the  interest  of  all  railway  pasrangers  who  are  tbe  taxpayers, 
that  their  tender  of  evidence  in  support  of  the  following  allegations  (A.  to  K.)  be  rMcived 
by  the  Committee  before  closing  their  inquiry  and  report 

**(A.)  That  railway  passengers  travelling  in  third-class  carriages  should  be  placed 
upon  the  same  footing  as  first  and  second  class  passengers  with  respect  to  Uie  ad- 
vantages offered  by  an^  abatement  in  the  fares  for  return  journeys  or  otherwise. 

"(B.)  That  the  '  minimum  obligation  '  upon  railway  companies  heretofore  existing 
under  the  Act  of  1844,  to  run  not  h-ss  than  one  train  each  way  daily  between  aU 
stations  upon  each  company's  system,  at  fares  not  exceeding  one  penny  per  mile^ 
should  be  repealed,  and  such  amendments  authorised  and  subsiituted  as  may  secure  the 
running  of  not  less  than  two  trains  each  way  daily,  at  fares  not  exceeding  one  lialfpenny 
per  mile,  at  such  times  and  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  each  company  may 
determine  i<>  be  most  conducive  to  the  public  convenience,  the  same  being  subject 
to  the  revision  and  award  of  the  Railway  Commissioners  in  all  cases  of  appeal  under 
the  Railway  Regulations  Act,  1873. 

**  (C.)  That  if  the  same  question  be  asked  now  as  was  asked  by  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote  in  1874  (I7th  March)  as  to  the  form  of  tax  upon  railway  locomotion  that 
*  would  be  least  oppressive  to  the  companies/  the  answer  ought  to  be  that  railway 
companies  should  be  relieved  from  the  necessity  which  the  fiscal  provisions  in  the  Act 
of  1842  have  created  for  luei-easing  their  passenger  fares,  to  pay  any  passenger  duty 
or  other  tax  in  excess  ol  such  an  a^regate  amount  us  would  represent  a  fixed  and,  if 
possible,  an  agreed  piice  tor  the  monopoly  they  are  said  to  exercise  and  enj'iy,  such 
fixed  price  being  measureti  by  such  a  sum  as  would,  when  paid,  serve  to  place  the  tax 
upon  railway  locomotion  1'  rfiscal  purposes  on  a  footing  of  perfect  equality  as  toamount, 
with  the  tax  upon  all  o.her  modes  of  lo<-ouotion  which  are  now  exempt,  but  which 
have  been  taxed  heretofore  for  the  like  fi'ical  purposes,  th;it  is  to  say: — 

"1.  The  taxes  levied  upon  other  mode  of  locomotion  liave 

amounted  to        -       --       --       --       -  £,17,26d,800 

"2.  The  taxes  levied  upon  railway  iucomotinn  have  amounted  to  12,218,653 

"3.  The  unlevied  balance  upon  railway  locomotion  amounts  to  £.6,041,147 

It  is  suggested  with  respect  to  the  mode  of  levying  (his  balance  upon  railway  passengers 
as  the  taxpayers,  that  the  railway  companies,  who  are  the  tax  collectors  only,  should 
request  the  Committee  to  decide  whether  the  balance  remaining  unlevied  upon  them, 
in  respect  uf  such  fixed  prices  for  their  monopoly,  ought  to  be  levied  by  an  unequal 
assessment  upon  passenger  fares,  or  by  an  equal  assessment  u|kiii  the  profits  of  each 
company  beyond  a  clear  return  of  3  or  4  per  cent,  per  annum  as  interest  for  their  total 
capital  outlay,  instead  of  being  raised  bv  an  uniform  assessment  upon  their  passenger 
receipts,  without  reference  either  to  profU  or  losSy  as  proposed  by  Mr.  Fa'  rer  (2386). 

"(D.)  That  if  t,he  theorem  of  Mr.  Lowe,  in  1870  (166),  as  revived  by  Mr.  Farrer 
before  this  Committee  (2386)  be  entertainetl  in  the  proposed  form  of  a  3  per  cent  tax 
upon  all  passenger  tares,  such  an  uni'brm  tax-levy,  withnut  tiny  exemption,  or  without 
some  appriiximation  of  the  tax  to  the  feres  charged  per  mile,  as  recommended  by  the 
Select  Committee  in  1840  (2254),  would  operate  prejudicially  and  unfairly  against  :dl 
railway  coiiipanies  whose  taxed  fares  for  short  distances,  and  for  all  suburban  traffic, 
are  controlled  by  the  untaxed  charges  of  tramway  and  omnibus  companies,  which 
was  not  the*  case  either  in  1840  or  1870. 

«(E.)Th»t 
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"  (E.)  That  if  another  theorem  of  Mr.  Lowe  in  1870  (168).  for  taxing  what  he  then  Appendix,  No.  18. 
termed  a  '  qualified  monopoly/  is  to  be  applied  in  the  form  of  a  tax  upon  passenger  — 
fares  only,  the  money  value  of  such  a  monopoly  to  each  company  should  form  an 
element  in  fixing  the  measure  of  the  tax. 

"(F.)  That  if,  moreover,  the  theorem  of  Mr.  Lowe  in  1870  (168),  as  interpreted 
by  the  Commissioners  of  Inland  Revenue  in  1873  (1143),  for  levying  a  tribute  upon 
railway  companies  in  consideration  of  the  pnvileges  and  monopolies  conceded  to 
ihem  by  the  State,  is  to  be  applied  in  the  form  of  a  per-centage  on  gross  revenue  from 
all  sources,  the  money  value  of  the  privileges  conceded  should  form  an  element  in 
fixing  the  per-centage,  or  measure  of  the  *  tiibute  *  to  be  exacted  from  the  companies. 

"(G.)  That  if  the  theorem  of  Mr.  Melvill,  in  187e  (251,  387,  391,  392),  and  of  Mr. 
Gladstone,  in  1866  (131),  for  securing  benefits  to  the  public,  is  to  be  applied  in  the 
form  of  low  fates,  the  duty  payable  under  the  Act  of  1842  should  be  revised  and 
re-adjusted  upon  the  principle  of  a  graduated  scale,  as  was  recommended  by  Captain 
Laws,  and  by  the  Select  Committee,  in  1840  (2254),  with  a  view  of  ultimately  attaining 
the  following  specific  objects  : — 

"  1.  A  general  revision  of  maximum  fares  by  each  company. 

2.  A  total  remission  of  the  duty  payable  to  Government. 

"  3.  A  general  reduction  in  the  fares,  proportioned  to  the  duty  remitted ;  that  is 

to  say: — 

"  (H.)  When  the  passenger  fares  of  any  company  are  reduced  below  the  maximum 
allowed  by  their  Acts  to  the  extent  of  the  per-centages  in, Table  (A.)  annexed,  the  duty 
payable  to  Government  should  be  limited  and  reduced  to  a  proportionate  rate  for  levy 
upon  the  receipts  from  such  &res,  to  the  extent  of  the  per-centages  in  Table  (B.) 
annexed : 


TABLE  (A.) 

TABLE  (B.) 

If  Pn^tioiiito  RflJoetioa  ia 
PuwDgar  Fafw 
fioB  the  Maximan  of  mek  Par« 
•hall  range  from 

The  Piopoitioiiate  Radnctioa 
in  Batt  lar  Jmj 
upon  Bcoupta  from  PUMOgcr  Ftrei 
■baU  nnge  from 

The  Praportiauta  Bednotioa 
in  Rata  fDr  Letj 
apw  Rcedpti  from  PttwogK  Fun 
ntagiag  from 

 \ 

1  to  10  per  cent. 

,  ^ 

2  to  QO  per  cent. 

/                   ■  — '-"  ^ 

4*90  to  4  per  cent 

10  to  30  „ 

30  to  40  „ 

4      to  8  „ 

30  to  30      '  „ 

40  to  80  „ 

3      to  3  „ 

30  to  40  „ 

60  to  80  „ 

3     tol  „ 

40  to  50  „ 

80  to  100  „ 

1  too 

*<(L)  That  as  the  product  of  any  levy  which  could  be  made  in  accordance  with  the 
proposals  in  evidence  (511,  1402  and  1625)  to  the  effect  that  the  duty  payable  under 
the  Act  of  1842  shall  hereafter  apply  only  to  railway  fares  which  may  exceed  I  d.  per 
mile,  and  1  g.  per  passenger,  whether  for  single  or  return  journeys,  would  not  suffice  to 
provide  for  the  payment  of  the  unlevied  balance  as  above  within  any  reasonable  period, 
such  proposals  should  be  rejected  in  favour  of  the  graduated  scale  of  duty  submitted  in 
the  foregoing  Tables  (A.)  and  (B.),  or  should  be  supplemented  by  a  further  levy  of  1  per 
cent,  upon  all  other  Revenue  until  the  unlevied  balance  upon  railway  locomotion  has 
been  paid. 

*'  (J.)  That  in  the  event  of  any  substitute  for  the  surrendered  passen^r  duty  being 
proposed  in  the  form  of  income  tax,  or  otherwise  as  a  ti-ade  license,  the  levy  in  respect 
of  such  trade  license  should  not  be  authorised  for  collection  ns  an  exceptional  tax  upon 
the  revenue  or  profits  of  railway  companies,  but  should  be  made  common  to  all  other 
public  corporations  trading  with  associated  capital.  (See  Proposal  No-  8  in.  accomvanv- 
tng  Tableau.).)  ^  ^ 

*'  (K.)  That  the  fiscal  arrangements  heretofore  existing  between  railway  companies 
and  the  responsible  departments  ot  Government,  pursuant  to  their  agreed  construction 
of  certain  provisions  in  the  Act  of  1844,  during  a  period  exceeding  20  years,  and  now 
declared  to  have  been  illegal,  should  forthwith  be  recognised  and  declared  by  the  Com- 
mittee to  have  been  expedient  for  the  public  advantHge,  and  therefore  binding  upon 
all  parties  until  confirmed  and  made  legal  by  Act  of  Parliament** 

Submitted  on  behalf  of  "  The  Railway  Passengers  Association"  by 

Edward  W,  CoU, 


Westminster  Palace  Hotel,  Victoria  Street, 
30  May  1876. 


Chairmau  of  Executive  Committee. 
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TABLE  (C),  referred  to  in  Mr.  CobhU  Memobanditm,  26  May  1876. 


ALTERNATIVES  sabmitted  by  different  Witnenies  on  behalf  of  the  Government  Departuekts  and  Railway  Coh- 
FAif  IBS  in  SnppoTt  of  their  Objectione  to  the  Operation  of  die  present  Law. 


3 
4 

6 
6 
7 
8 
8 
10 
11 
IS 
13 
14 
16 
16 
17 
18 
19 
80 
SI 
SS 

ss 

24 
7fi 

99 


COUPAVIEa 


lAndon  and  North-Westsni     ■•      -  - 
Great  Western         -      -      -      -  - 

North-Eastem         -      -      -      -  - 

Midlud  ........ 

Great  Eastern  ------ 

Coledonian      -     -      -  ,  » 

North  Briltah  

Great  Northern  ------ 

Laneaahire  and  Yorkahira-     -      -   _  - 
South-Weatern  -     -      -  - 

South-Eaatero  ------ 

Brighton  aad  Sooth  Coaft  -      -      -  - 

Chatham  and  Dotw  -     -      -     -  - 

HanchcBter,  Sheffield,  fte.  •      -  - 
North  Stafford  ------ 

Glasgow  and  Soofii* Western     .     -  - 
Metropolitan  ------ 

Metropolitan  IMatrlet      -      -      -'  - 
BriatolandBaetar    -      -     -     -  - 

Highland  ------- 

SoDth  Devon  ------ 

North  London  ------ 

Comvall  ------- 

Fameas 

Total  for  34  Compaoiea  la  Great  1  » 

Britain  -      •      -   .  -      -J  *" 

Add  for  7S  other  Lfam  In  Oreakl  ^ 
Britain  -      -      -      -      -/  *" 


Total  for  90  Railway*  ia  Great)  a 

Britain  / 


By 

Mr.  Hbltill. 


Calcolftted 
Product  without 
any  Exemption, 
friHnfi  per  ceot. 

levy. 
(5e«Note  1.) 


106^7 
100,600 
78,362 


68,766 
37,7SS 
96,886 
64,666 
60,786 

69;ao6 

63,738 
64,901 
30,613 
IS^ 
7^7 
13,119 
81,696 
18,360 
14,438 
7,680 
8,987 
18,271 
3,169 
3,976 


1,086,771 
68,277 


1,084,048 


2. 

By  Sir  W.  H. 

STBPHBRaON. 


Realised 
Product  in  1876, 

with  Snndiy 
Exemptions,  from 
6  per  cent  levy. 
{See  Notes.) 


707,931 


740,864 


3. 

By 

Mr.  Fabbbr. 

Calculated 

Product  without 
any  ExemptionB, 
from  3  per  cent. 
leTy. 
{See  Note  S.) 


£. 

£. 

141,793 

94,006 

91,764 

66,408 

39,686 

47,010 

41,348 

48,166 

43,324 

40,266 

19,046 

83,633 

19,698 

38,008 

36,463 

32,790 

96^143 

36,432 

46,490 

41,630 

46,038 

37,638 

46,676 

38,630 

86,670 

18,366 

6,791 

11,413 

3,574 

4,783 

6,802 

7,866 

18,180 

13,004 

9,921 

7,336 

11,817 

8,662 

6,217 

4,648 

6,368 

10,414 

7,368 

1,666 

1,890 

2,636 

%S82 

30,000 


650,«19 


4. 

By 

Mr.  Rick  MAX. 


Calculated 

Product,  with 
Sundry 
Ezempti(»u,  from 
6  per  cent.  levy. 

{Sm  Note  4.) 


£. 
18,890 
14,767 
10,446 
10,701 
7,836 
6,026 
4,910 
7,386 
8,096 


8,364 
8,693 
4,081 
2,636 
1,063 
1,746 
8,873 
1,635 
1,988 
1,010 
1,190 
1,636 
490 
639 


134,778 
9^788 


144,606 


5. 

By  CoXPAmfc 

AeeooiAnox. 

Calculated  . 
Product  with 
Sundry  further 
Ezempdona,  from 
6  per  cent  lety. 
(Sm  Notes.) 


£. 
16,668 
11,068 
7,835 
8,096 
6,876 
3,772 
3,683 
6,465 
6,078 
6,980 
.6,878 
6,490 
9,061 
1,903 

797 
1,811 
2,159 
1,326 
1,448 
.  768 

883 
1,987 

316 

397 


10^666 
6,838 


108,405 


Aver^  LeTy  npcm  PaHeng<»  Beoetpti  - 
ATarage  exempted  proportian  of  PaiMnger  Beodpte 


681  per  cant 
81}  per  cent 


100 


>  ISi  per  cent 
I  86}  per  cent 

100 


'  10  percent 
=  OOperoant 
100 
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BAILWAY  PASSENGEE  DUTY. 


TABLE  (C.)*  referred  to  in  Mr.  Cobh*s  Memorakdtjh,  26  May  1876. 


ALTERNATIVES  submitted  on  behalf  of  the  Railway  Passekosr's  Association,  and  in  the  interest  of  all  Passengers,  ag 
the  Taxpayers,  in  Support  of  their  Objections  to  the  Operation  of  the  present  Law. 


COM  PAHIB8 
BBFEBBED  TO. 


6. 

Bt  PASSENOBR'a 
AaSOCIATIOV. 


Calculated 
Product  from  5per 
cent.  LcTy  upon 
Graduated  Scale 
(5MTable(A)&(B) 
in  Henummdnm). 


Bt  Pabsbvqbb's 

ABflOCIATIOir. 


Calculated 
Product  from  a 
uniform  Levy  upon 

ProfltB  beyond 
SperCeat  ~ 
on  all  Capital 
Outlay. 


8. 

Bt  PASBBireBK's 
Association. 


Calculated 
Product  ftom  a 
uniform  Levy  upon 
Profits  beyond 
Iiitere8t|4per  Cent.  Interest 
on  all  Capital 
Outli^. 


9. 

Bt  Passbhobr's 

ASSOCIATIOir. 


Calcolated 
Product  fivm  Com- 
panies Tradiitg 
License  with  Sun- 
dry Exemptions.* 
{Ste  Note  9.) 


10. 

Bt  Pabsbngbk's 
associatiok. 

Calculated 
Amount  of  Capital 
assessable  at  one- 
farthing  in  the 
Pound  for  Trading 
License,  with  Son- 
dry  Exemptions. 


1 

8 
3 
4 

6 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
16 
16 
17 
18 
19 
SO 
SI 
22 
33 


S4 

76 


90 


London  and  North  Western 
Great  Western  - 
North  Eastern  - 
Midland  - 
Great  Eastern  - 
Caledonian  ... 
North  British  - 
Great  Northern  - 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  - 
South  Western  ... 
SonthEaatem  -     .  ■ 
Brighton  and  Sooth  Coast  - 
Ctiatham  and  Dover  - 
Manchester,  Slieffield,  fte.  - 
North  Staifbrd  ... 
Glasgow  and  Soath-Westem 
Metropolitan  ... 
Metropolitan  DiBtrfet 
Bristol  and  Exeter  - 
Highland  -      .      .  . 
South  Devon  ... 
North  London  -      -  - 
Cornwall  •      .      .  * 
FimMBB    -      -      -  - 


A. 

£. 
46^70 
34,310 
24,288 
24,880 
18,315 
11,693 
11,417 
16,941 
18,883 
21,453 
19,446 
19,908 

9,469 


B. 


C. 


8,470 
4,064 


3,800 
4^70 
2,349 
8,768 

3,803 
976 
1,330 


■S  1-1 


Total  for  34CoinpaiiieB  in  Gr«at)  ji- 

Britain  /*• 

Add  75  other  Lines  in  Great  Bri 
tain      -     -      .  ■  . 


317,944 
19,109 


586,000 
to 


636,000 
to 


Total  for  90  BaUwaysin  Oreatl  • 
Britain  f'* 


336,063 


560,000 


660,000 


D. 

£. 
68,000 
63,000 
68,000 
66,000 
•20,000 
•23,000 
26,000 
25,000 
88,000 
30,000 
20,000 
20,000 
•7,250 
•18,000 
•6,800 
•6,200 
8,500 
•1;000 
5,500 
•2,760 

•a^ 

^000 
•1,300 
4,600 


478,800 
71,800 


550^000 


£. 

68,000,000 

53,000,000 
62,000^000 
66,000,000 
31,000,000 
37,000,000 
25,000,000 
36,000,000 
80,000,000 
20,000,000 
80,000,000 
WjOOOfiOO 
31,000,000 
81,000,000 
7jBOOjOOO 
8,500,000 
8,600,000 
6^000,000 
6,600,000 
3,500,000 
4,000,000 
4,000,000 
1,800,000 
4,600,000 

631,000,000 
188,100,000 


650,000,000 


Average  Le^  upon  FaBMnger  Becelpts  • 
Arerage  exempted  proportion  of  Passenger 


=  31  per  cent. 
:  69  per  cent 

100 


=  60^  per  cent. 
=  40^  per  cent 

100 


B  60|  per  cent 
=  49i  per  cent 

100 


Add  for  all  Gas  and  Water  Companlee  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 


550,000 


100,000 


Add  for  all  other  Companies  trading  with  J(dnt  Stock  O^ital  under  a  trading  license,  not  exceeding  one 
Jarthing  in  the  pound  of  the  created  Capital  of  each  Company  entitled  to  Iiderest  and  Dividend,  with 
exemptions  as  proposed  in  annexed  Note  *...-...••... 


65(V)00 


1,000,000 


],660>000 


650,000,000 


1,000^ 


760,000,000 
1,000,000,000 


1,760,000,000 


•  The  exemptions  wonld  ^ly  according  to  return  for  Caidta],')   -  .  ^  u„i  tc  ..a™  v.  i  ™.  ™»  .„j       „  1 1 

by  reducing  the  Levy  to  o«ie/«r*3*v  to  each  .      -  *^  .7  £■*  Capital  if  return  be  1  per  cent  and  not  exceeding  IJ  per  cent 

»  »  »  »  £.a„„3per  cent  „  S|  per  cent 

»  rt  n  n  £•  2  „  „  3 per  cent  „  3^  percent 

»  »  »  n  *■  1  »         »  *per  cent  „  and  apwarda- 
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Appendix,  No.  18. 


Notes  as  to  AltenmtiTes  submitted,  Ko.  1  to  No.  5. — See  p.  298. 

No.  1  represents  whole  amoant  payable  under  Act  of  1842  as  product  from  levy  of  5  per  cent,  upon 
21,680,960/.  passenger  fare  receipts  in  1875,  without  any  ezemptionB,  as  proposed  by  Ur. 
MelviU  (391). 

No.  2  represents  68}  per  cent,  of  the  amount  payable  onder  Act  of  1842,  and  the  amount  of  actual 
product  from  levy,  witii  partial  exemptions  op  to  31)  per  oent.,  under  srnuigenienta  in  1875  now 
declared  to  be  ilugaL 

Na  8  represents  60  per  cent,  of  the  amount  payable  under  Act  of  1842,  and  the  amount  of  propoeed 
product  from  levy  of  3  per  cent,  upon  21,680,960  L  passenger  fare  receipts  in  1875,  without  any 
exemptiona,  as  iKoposea  by  Mr.  Farrer  (2386). 

Na  4  r^Enresents  13i  pw  cent,  of  the  amoimt  payable  under  Act  of  1842,  and  the  amount  of  proposed  pro- 
duct from  levy  of  5  per  cent,  upon  2,890,128  L  passenger  fare  receipts,  yriHi  sund^  exemptions 
iJlowed  upon  80  per  cent,  of  the  total  passanger  receipts  (=  17,344,768  /.),  as  the  estimated  pro- 
portion tlut  would  include  all  fares  not  exceeding  1  d.  per  mile, — no  exemption  being  allowed 
for  return  joomeyB — ^tiie  further  exemption  as  claimed  by  the  company's  witnesses  being 
included  as  for  all  journeys  not  exceeding  1 «.  ^  passenger,  whether  for  single  or  return 
jonmeys ( ="1,445,064  /.),  such  exemptions  representing  one  third  of  the  balance  (=4,335,192/.,) 
assessaole  for  duty  at  5  per  cent.,  after  allowing  for  the  exemptions  claimed  in  respect  of  fares 
not  exceeding  Id,  per  mile,  and  1 1.  per  passenger,  as  proposed  in  evidence  (1492  and  1625)  by 
Hr.  RickmaOj  the  total  proportioti  exempted  being  calculated  at  86)  per  cent,  of  all  passengers 
fare  receipts  m  1876,  upon  a  general  average. 

No.  6  represents  10  per  cent,  of  the  amount  payable  under  Act  of  1842,  and  the  amount  of  proposed  pro- 
duct from  levy  of  5  per  cent,  apon  2,168,096/.,  under  the  same  circumstances  as  in  proposal 
No.  4,  but  with  the  additional  exemption  for  return  joumevs  not  oonceded  by  Mr.  Rickman'a 
propoffltion;  but  claimed  by  the  propositions  of  Mr.  Parkas  (oU)  uid  several  other  witnesses  on 
behalf  of  the  oompamee,  —  90  per  cmt.  of  all  passenger  fare  receipts  in  1875  upon  a  general 
average. 


SuHiCABT  of  Nine  Altenrntives  submitted. 


Proportion. 

If  Oapitaliaed. 

Na 

WITNES& 

Product. 

Levy  per 

Oent 

Exemption 

per  Giant. 

No.  of 
Tears' 
Purchase. 

Amount  of 
Purdiaaa. 

1 

Mr.Melvin       .      .      .  - 

£ 

1,084.048 

100  ■ 

0 

6 

£ 

6,420,240 

2 

Sir  H.  W.  Ste^iauon 

740,864 

68i 

31) 

7 

5,186,048 

3 

650,429 

60 

40  , 

8  , 

5,203,424 

4 

Mr.  Hickman     -      -      .  . 

144,506 

13J 

86) 

33 

5,057,710 

6 

Companies  Association  witnesses 

108,405 

10 

90 

60 

5,420,260 

6 

FUBengw%  AsMciaiion  witneHei 

836,053 

31 

69 

16 

6,040,795 

7 

tt             n  n 

660,000 

60} 

10 

6,500,000 

8 

n              II  n 

660^000 

601 

49i 

10 

6,600,000 

9 

■  n              n  11 

550,000 

501 

49i 

10 

5,600,000 
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Notes  as  to  Altematives  submitted,  No.  6  to  No.  10. — See  p.  299. 

No.  6  represents  31  percent,  of  the  whole  amount  payable  under  Act  of  1842,  and  the  amoniit  of  calculated 

Sroduct  fi  om  levy  on  a  graduated  scale  of  tax  reducible  from  maximum  tax  of  5  per  cent,  on  the 
ires  as  charaed  by  the  companies ;  that  is  to  say,  when  the  fares  are  reduced  1  per  cent,  from  the 
maximum  of  3d.,  zd.,  and  1  d.  per  mile  for  each  class  of  passenger,  the  tax  redaction  will  Be  2  per 
cent.,  the  levy  being  calculated  aa  under,  viz.  — 


Appendix,  No.  18. 


IsL 

Sad. 

Srd. 

1.  Levy  at  Si  per  cent  (HI  £0  per  cent  of  receipts  from  each  class  at  fares 
reduced  S6  per  cent  below  nHtximum  = 

3-2fid. 

I  SO  a. 

0-76  d.  per  mile. 

S.  Levy  at  1  per  cant  on  80  per  cent  of  receipts  from  each  class  at  fans 
reduced  40  per  cent  below  tn«iwitnin  — 

1-80  d. 

1-20  d. 

0-eOit  „ 

3.  Levy  at  0  per  cent  on  20  per  cent  of  receipts  from  each  class  at  Ikree 
reduced  fiO  per  cent  below  maTinrmm  — 

1-60  d: 

lOOrf. 

0-60  d.  „ 

100 

The  total  receipts  being  calculated  as  under,  vii. : — 

4.  Receipto  =  8(H)0pereentofwholefiom8rdclas8-£.17,344,7e8[  '"jJ^Su'StSl^'!  j 

-  —  £.368,643 

5.  Receipts  =  9-93     „             „         Snd  class  S.000.000 

n  » 

»■  81,000 

6.  Receipts  =  10-77    „     ,       „          Ist  class »     3,336,102          „  „ 

—  96^10 

100*0     Calculated  total  receipts  from\  «  o*,         Calculated  total  pro.\ 

passenger  fares        -  *-",680,WIO  duct  from  te^y    -/  ^-SW^ 

The  calculated  proportion  of  reeelpts  to  be  exempted  bebig  68  per  cent  iqwn  a  general  avnage. 

No.  7.Tepresent6  60*78  per  cent,  of  the  amount  payable  under  Act  of  1842,  and  the  amount  of  calculated 
product  &om  levy  of  5  per  cent,  upon  the  profits  beyond  3  per  cent,  interest  on  all  capital,  the 
eaioulated  proportion  of  all  passenger  fare  receipts  entitled  to  exemption  being  48*27  per  cent, 
upon  a  general  average. 

No.  8  lepresmts  60-73  per  cent,  of  the  amount  payable  under  Act  of  ]842,  and  the  amount  of  calculaterl 
product  from  a  levy  of  7  per  cent,  upon  all  profits  beyond  4  per  cent,  interest  on  all  capital,  the 
calculated  proportion  of  all  pavenger  Are  receipts  entitled  to  exemption  being  49-27  per  cent,  upon 
a  general  average,  aa  in  Proposal  No.  7> 


No.  9  represents  84-61  per  cent,  of  the  total  amount  which  would  be  leviable  if  a  **  Companies* 
Trading  Licenie"  upon  all  created  capital,  up  to  one  farthing  in  the  pound,  were  authorised  by 
Parliament,  the  assessment  being  subject  to  certun  exemptions,  to  be  allowed  under  a  decree  of 
Railway  CommisuoDem,  in  bpedal  cases  to  be  referred  to  them,  and  calculated  te  reduce  the  total 
product  from  n  general  levy  at  one  /arihing  m  the  pound  to  the  extmit  of  16*38  per  cent,  upon  a 
general  average. 

Ho.  10  represents  the  whole  amount  of  capital  created  upon  whioL  an  assessment  and  levy  would  be  made 
to  the  extent  of  one  fartJunp  in  the  pound,  if  Proposal  No.  9  should  be  sanctioned  by  Parliament 
with  a  view  to  implicit/  and  economy  in  tiie  coat  of  collecting  the  levenne  derivable  from  a  Gom- 
p^e^  Trading  looense. 
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Abolitiow  of  Tax; 

1.  ConcuTrence  of  Evidence  in  Support  of  a  Total  Repeal  of  the  Passenger 

Duty, 

2.  Objections  on  ^  Part  of  the  Inland  Revenue  Department  and  the  Board 

of  Trade. 

3.  Conclusions  of  the  CommUtee  favourable  to  Abolitianf  when  feasiblCf  on 

Fiscal  Grounds. 

1.  Concurrence  of  Evidence  in  Support  of  a  Total  Repeal  of  the  Passenger  Duty : 

Impolicy  of  any  tax  on  railways,  as  coming  within  the  category  of  articles  of  primary 

uecesaity,  Parkes  507.  541  Claim  of  railways  to  entire  remission,  rather  than  |iartial 

exemptiftn,  on  the  ground  that  the  duties  have  been  remitted  in  the  case  of  all  othef 

modes  of  locomotion,  Forbes  852,  853.  868-874.  880-883  Complaintj  not  as  regards 

the  public,  but  as  regards  Parliament,  in  not  removing  a  tax  imposed  in  the  first  instance 

because  other  modt-s  of  locomotion  weie  taxed,  which  are  now  untaxed,  ib.  877-883  

Explanation  ihat  witness  looks  for  a  total  remission  of  duty  and  is  not  prepared  to 
suggest  any  modified  system  of  taxation,  Fenton  1328-1333. 

Conclusion  as  to  the  injustice  of  maintaining  a  tax  on  railways,  other  modes  of  loco- 
motion having  been  freed  from  taxation,  Zortf  Houghton  1829.  1903-1906  Expediency 

of  the  first  opportunity  being  taken  for  the  total  abolition  of  the  tax,  t^.  1829.  1 903-1906 
 belief  that  the  reniission  of  the  tax  would  be  very  popular,  ih.  1851  Strong  dis- 
approval of  any  important  industry  being  singled  out  and  taxed  upon  profits,  ib.  1852- 

1854.  *933  Conclusion  further  expressed   as  to  the  injustice  of  the  exceptional 

taxation  of  railways,  t'A.  1903-1910  liepetition  of  the  opinion  that,  as  soon  aa  the 

exigeocieB  of  the  State  admit,  the  tax  should  be  abolished,  ib.  1932,  1933. 

Advocacy  of  the  total  abolition  of  the  tax  if  feasible  on  fiscal  grounds,  Ellis  2010. 

2041.  2048,  2049  Exceptional  character  of  the  taxation  in  question,  ib.  2048  

Increased  f)*eedom  of  action  by  removal  of  exemptions  and  obligations,  it  being  expedient, 

however,  to  totally  abolish  the  tax,  Mansel  2501-3505  Statement  as  to  the  agitation 

against  the  tax  not  being  confined  solely  to  the  companies,  ib.  3506-2508  Argument 

that  the  tax  should  be  abolished,  it  having  been  impos^i  in  the  first  instance  biecause 
other  modes  of  locomotion  were  taxed  which  have  since  been  relieved,  Oakley  2533.  3539. 
2596-2598. 

Objection  to  a  tax  of  3  per  cent,  without  exemptions,  or  to  any  permanent  tax, 
inasmuch  as  the  doty  sfaould  be  abdlished  altogether  Uke  all  other  taxes  on  locomotion, 

Allpart  3956,  2957.  S96r.  3091,  309s  Injustice  of  the  tax,  ib,  2956.  2974  

Aigument  that,  as  a  matter  of  equity,  the  tax  on  railways  shonld  be  abolished  altogether, 
it  having  been  imposed  because  there  was  a  tax  on  other  modes  of  locomotion  whionhave 

since  been  freed,  Grierson  3403-3405.  3457-3463  Injustice  in  relieving  one  carrier 

of  the  tax  and  in  maintaining  it  upon  ano^er,  Fenton  3511. 

"Witness  submits  that  the  paiMcnger  duty  presses  with  much  injustice  and  inequaUty  on 
railways,  and  that  in  common  equity  it  should  be  removed,  like  the  taxes  on  other  modes 
oflocomotion,  Samuda  3513,  3514,  3530-3524.  3540,  3541.  365»-3554- 

Argument  that  in  equity  the  tax  on  railways  should  be  remitted,  the  tax  on  othe 
modes  of  locomotion  having  been  remitted ;  otherwise  the  latter  should  be  re-imposed 

Laim  3613,  3614.  3666,  3667.  3673,  3674.  3704  Decided  opinion  that  the  tax 

■hotud  be  rep^ed  as  soon  as  Uie  state  of  the  public  revenue  admits,  ib.  3630.  3750. 

313.  KB  3  Conclusion 
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Report,  1876 — continued,  ' 

Abolition  of  Tax — continued. 

2.  Obj' etions  on  ihe  Part  of  the  Inland  Revenue  Diriment  and  t&e  Board  of 

Trade : 

Concluf^ion  as  to  tlie  expediency  of  retaining  the  passenger  duty,  rather  than  of 

imposing  a  new  tax  in  a  different  form,  MelciU  370-373.  380.  391,  392  Necessity 

of  increased  taxation  in  some  other  direction  if  the  duty  be  repealed,  Rickman  1699, 
1 700. 

Art^ument  thiit  it  is  essentialto  keep  distinct  the  question  of  exemption  and  the  question 
of  the  tiix  it>elf,  inasmuch  as  imy  restrictions  upon  the  coropanifs*  freedom  of  action 

arise  entirely  in  respect  of  the  former,  and  not  of  the  latter,  Farrer  '2249-2-252  

Reasons  ur^ed  lor  the  maintenance  of  the  tax,  but  not  of  ttie  exemptions;  denial  that 
the  former  is  unjust,  ib.  2354,  2355.  2368.  2383. 

Further  approtal  generally  of  the  policy  of  the  tax,  Farrer  11820-2824.   Con- 
clusion as  to  the  inexpediency  of  removing  the  tax,  in  the  present  state  of  the  public 
finances,  ib.  2903-2908. 

3.  Conclusions  of  the  Committee  favourable  to  Abolition,  when  feasibU,  on  Final 

Gioun'fs 

Keference  to  the  evidence  before  the  Committee  as  to  the  impolicy  and  injustice  of 
maintaining;   a  tax  upon  locomotion,  all  other  modes  of  locomotion  excepi  railways 

having  been  freed  from  taxation,  Rep.  v  Concurrence  of  the  Committee  in  the 

foregoing  view,  ib.  vit. 

Conelu<iun  that  astiongcase  is  made  out,  whenever  the  state  of  the  revenue  will 
justify  the  Guvern  nent  m  parting  with  the  produce  of  the  tax,  fur  its  entire  repeal; 

resolution  adapted  to  this  effect.  Rep.  vii  Modification  suggested  until  the  finances 

of  the  State  warrant  the  abolition  of  the  tax,  tb. 

See  also   Alternative    Schemes.  Competition.         Dividends.  Exemptions. 

JvcUence  of  Tax.       Locomt^on,  Taxes  on.       Monopoly.      Public,  The. 

Accounts  {Payment  of  Duty): 

1.  System  oj  Accounting  for  the  Duty  ;  Difficulties  involved. 

2.  Inspection  by  the  Inland  Revenue  Department ;  Arranyements  at  reyards 

txemption. 

3.  Practice  a*  to  Payment. 

4.  Simplification  of  Accounts  by  a  Re-^^ustment  of  the  Tax. 

\.  System  of  Accounting  for  the  Duty  \  Difficulties  involved : 

Difficulty  in  accounting  for  the  duty  under  the  Act  of  1B32,  by  reason  of  the  form  in 

which  it  was  levied,  Melvill  17-19.  2t  ^Alterations  propused  by  Sir  Robeit  Peel  in 

1842  as  regards  the  mo<le  of  accounting;  that  is,  waAer  the  new  system  of  duty  imposed 
by  the  Act  of  that  year,  ib.  ^i. 

Great  complicatiun  and  difficulty  in  accounting  for  the  passenger  duty,  though  the 
Inland  Revenue  Board  have  been  very  considerate  in  consulting  the  convenience  of  the 

companies  in  this  respect,  Parhes  507.  685-688  Elaborate  accounts  and  analyses  of 

trafiic  entailed  by  the  requirements  of  thu  Board  of  Trnde ;  necessity  of  the  department 
relying  upon  the  good  faith  of  the  companies  in  this  respect,  Forbes  836-840. 

Provision  in  the  Act  5  &  6  Vict  as  to  each  company  keeping  a  coaching  traffic  book 

and  as  to  the  informatiun  to  be  recorded  therein,  AtcAfnan  1418  Explanations  as  to 

the  accounts  for  July,  August,  September,  and  October  1874,  having  been  formed  upon 

the  basis  of  the  November  account,  ib.  1418-1428  New  form  of  account  sanctioned 

in  November  1874,  which  relieved  the  railway  officials  of  much  trouble,  but  somewhat 
increased  tlie  labour  in  witness'  department,  ib.  1428-1434. 

Inspection  of  the  accounts  of  the  different  companies  by  witness  in  order  to  see  tha^ 
they  are  kept  in  conformity  with  the  arrangement  of  November  1874;  great  want  of 

uniformity  which  still  exists,  Rickman  1435-1485  Difficulty  in  so  applying  the 

decision  of  the  House  of  Lords  as  to  secure  uniformity  in  the  principle  and  mode  of 

accounting  for  the  duty,  t6.  1440-1452.  1458-1461.  1464-1471.  1617-1520  Belief 

that  the  accounts  are  fairly  and  honourably  made  out,  ib.  1441. 

Bxplanaiion  with  further  reference  to  the  selection  of  the  month  of  November  1874  as 
the  basis  upon  which  to  found  the  accounts  of  trafiic  of  the  previous  four  months,  Rickman 

1663-1665  Instances  of  companies  having  unduly  enlai^ed  the  exemption  by  the 

treatment  of  the  figures,  ib,  1714. 

Considerable  expense  entailed  by  the  accounts  in  connection  with  the  duty,  Findlay 
3374- 

Consoltatioa 
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Accounts  {PAnjEyr  of  Dt/ry)— continued. 

2.  Inspection  hy  the  Inland  Revenue  Department ;  Arrangements  as  regard* 

Exemption : 

Consuitaliun  by  tlie  Board  of  Inland  Revenue  of  the  convenience  of  the  companies  as 
to  the  makiiii:  u|«  of  the  accounts,  shovrtn!;  the  per-centage  of  cheap  traffic  exempt  fnmi 

duty;  periodical  inspection  applied  to  the  accounts  by  the  Board,  Melvill  254-^58  

Facility  givtn  hy  the  companies  to  inspection  of  their  accounts,  Sir  W.  S.  Stephenson 
1093,  1094;  Jtiekman  1411. 

Simplification  of  matters  as  between  the  Board  of  Inlf^nd  Revenue  and  ihe  companies 
by  the  operations  of  the  Charing  House,  in  respect  of  all  tickeiB  under  1  </.  permile, 

Rickman  1384.  1395-1398  Inlorroation  relaiive  to  the  mode  of  assessment  of  London 

.  and   provinciul  railways  respectively,  und    the  various  accounts   formerly  kept,  as 
illustrated  by  the  case  of  the  London  and  North  We«tem  Company,  ib,  1387-1398. 

1406-1408.  1412  Examination  of  the  companies'  accounts  by  witness  and  an  assistant 

in  order  to  see  whether  the  exemptions  claimed  were  justified,  ib.  1399-1405. 

Terms  of  the  ofHciul  appointment  of  witness  in  1870  as  examiner  of  the  books  and 
accounts  of  the  companies  in  order  to  verify  the  charge  for  duty,  i?icAnKin  1408-1410 

 Inspection  by  witness  in  1870  and  1871  of  the  books  :ind  accounts  of  all  the 

companies,  when  it  was  found  that  there  was  great  diversity  of  practice  in  accounting  for 

the  duty;  rectvery  of  about  3o,ooo/.  as  the  result  of  this  inspection,  ib,  1418-  

Acceptance  of  the-accouuts  in  the  first  instance  upon  the  affidavit  uf  the  companies,  ib, 
1452-J456. 

Statement  to  the  efiTect  that  in  his  inspection  of  the  coaching  trafiic  book  and  other 
books  of  euch  company,  witness  conducts  a  minute  investigation  witliout  taking  anything 
upon  trust,  Rickman  1680-1682. 

Objection  to  the  system  of  exemptions  in  its  being  hnrdly  poHsible  for  the  Inland 
Revenue  officers  to  check  the  returns  made  by  thr  companies,  Farrer  2288. 

Witne»s  has  made  no  examination  of  accounts  since  the  end  of  1875,  Rickman  3172, 

3173  Inaccuracy  of  Mr.  Farrer's  stdietnent  that  the  Inland  Revenue  officers  were 

unable  to  properly  check  the  accounts,  though  the  inspection  doubtless  involves  some  in- 
convenience, ib.  3i76-3i77> 

3.  Ihvctire  at  to  Payment  .* 

Prompt  manner  in  which  the  accounts  of  duty  have  been  made  up  and  the  money  paid, 

in  witness'  experience,  Forbes  887-889  Regular  payment  by  the  companies  after 

periodical  settlement  of  the  arcounip,  Sir  W.  H.  Stephenson^  1046-1048  Facility  by 

means  of  a  monthly  payment  on  account,  the  balance  being  struck  and  settled  every 

half  year,  Rickman  1496  Approval  of  annual  accounts  rather  than  of  a  settlement 

upon  an  average  of  three  or  four  years,  Findlay  3375,  3376. 

4.  Simplification  of  Accounts  by  a  re-adjustment  of  the  Tax 

Avoidance  of  complication  in  accountinjr  to  the  Board  of  Inland  Revenue  by  a  re-ad- 
justment of  the  tax,  Melvill  360-363  Facility  as  regards  investigation  of  the  accounts 

if  there  were  a  commuiation  of  the  tay,  exemptions  being  abolished ;  intricate  examiuation 

now  necessary.  Sir  W.  H.  Stephenson^  Qg^,  996.  1090,  logt  Simplified  collection  of 

the^tax  by  an  exemption  of  all  fares  up  to  \  d.  &  mile,  ib.  1 099. 

Conclusion  as  to  the  wimt  of  an  alteration  of  the  law  with  a  view  to  a  uniform  system 
of  accounting  for  the  duty,  Rickman  1485,1486— — Saving  of  clerical  labour  by  the 

companies  if  all  fares  at  and  under  1  d.  per  mile  were  exempted,  ib.  1496  Important 

saving  of  the  Clearing  House  expenses  by  the  simplification  of  accounts  which  would 
result  from  the  system  of  duty  proposed  by  witness,  ib.  1694. 

Valuable  simplification  of  accoiuits  hy  the  exemption  of  all  fares  not  exceeding  l  d, 
a  mile;  great  difficulty  now  caused  by  the  accounts,  Allport  2961.  3964-2966;  Laing 

3769- 

See  also  Evasion  of  Duty.       Inland  Revenue  Board. 

Acts  of  Parliament.    Reference  to  the  Act  2  &  3  Will.  4,  c.  120,  as  having  been  passed 
when  railways  were  in  their  infancy  (1832),  and  as  being  the  first  Statute  under  which  a 

Eassenger  duty  was  imposed,  Melvill  6-10— -Several  Acts  by  which  the  Statute  of  1832 
as  been  repealed  or  amended,  the  last  Act  being  the  26  &  27  Vict.,  c  33 ;  ib.  11  

Incidental  manner  in  which  railways  come  under  the  Act  of  1833,  no  mention  being 
made  of  them  in  the  title  or  preamble  of  the  Act,  ib.  is-14— Sections  of  this  Act 
under  which  the  railways  were  charged  with  passenger  duty ;  tender  manner  in  which 
they  were  dealt  with,  ib.  14-17. 

Provisions  in  the  Act  5  &  6  Vict.,  c.  79  (1842),  rdative  to  the  duty;  repeal  of  the  old 
duties,  the  new  chaise  being  fixed  at  ihe  rate  of  5  /.  tor  every  100/.  received  by  the  com- 
panies in  respect  of  passengers,  Melvill  32,  23.  57— Reference  to  the  Act  7  &  8  Vict 
c.  85,  of  1844  (the  Cheap  Trains  Act),  as  applying  only  to  lailwayB  authorised  after  that 
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Acta  of  Parliament — continued. 

dnie  to  be  constructed,  MehiU  34.  a6  Dt-tailg  explanatory  of  the  provisions  of  this 

Act  on  the  score  of  exemption  of  cheap  trains  stopping  at  every  station^  ib.  24  et  seq. 

Reference  10  the  Act  &  &  3  Will.  4,  c.  tso,  as  obsolete  long  since ;  absence  of  any 
coinfAwition  under  this  Act,  Hickman  1529,  1530. 

First  imposition  of  a  duty  upon  railways  by  the  Act  2  &  3  Will.  4,  in  1832  ;   Rep.  iii 

 Alteration  of  the  foregoing  duty  by  the  Act  5  &  6  Vict,  in  184a,  into  a  tax  of  5  per 

cent,  upon  gross  passenger  receipts,  ib.  Summary  of  the  obligations  imposed  by  the 

Act  7  &  8  Vict.,  ill  1844  (the  Cheap  Trnins  Act),  in  connetrtion  with  the  exemption  of 

dbeap  trains,      iii,  iv  Chief  provisions  of  the  Act  2t  &  22  Viet,  in  1858  (uie  Far^ 

things  Act),  in  reference  to  the  fares  by  cheap  trains  for  distances  under  a  mile,  ib.  iv. 

See  also  Abolition  of  Duty.       CIteap  TraimAct,      ExetnpHoiu.       Farthings  Act. 
Locomotion,  Taxes  on. 

ABportf  James.  (Analy!»is  of  his  Evidence.) — Power  of  the  Midland  Uailway  Company, 
and  of  the  large  companies  generally,  to  cliarge  the  passenger  duly  in  addition  to  their 
maximum  fares,  2927,  2928  Large  increase  in  the  amount  of  duty  paid  by  the  Mid- 
land Com^nj  under  the  decision  of  the  House  of  Lords,  2929.  2932  Reluctance  oa 

the  part  01  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  nf  Oovernment  in  1844  to  put  a  tax  on  railways,  the  tax 
having  been  imposed  only  because  other  modes  of  locomotion  were  taxed,  2929.  2967. 
298o.~3oi  1-3016. 

Conviction,  based  on  witness*  personal  experience  in  1844,  that  it  was  intended  to 

exempt  all  third  <  1  iss  tares  at  i  c/.  a  mite,  2929  Pressure  brought  upon  the  Midland 

Company  to  add  the  tax  to  the  third  class  fare ;  conclusion  that  this  will  be  necessary, 
and  that  several  other  large  companies  will  do  hkewise  if  there  be  no  alteration  of  the  law 

as  now  interpreted,  39-29-2931.  2938,  2939.  294/1-2949.  2972.  2978  Large  annual 

payment  by  tlie  Midland  Company  if  liable  to  a  5  per  cent,  duty,  without  exemptions, 

3932,2933  Decided  effect  of  the  tax  in  enhancing  the  fares,  2934-2930  Addition 

of  the  duty  to  the  first  class  fares  on  the  Midland  line,  2935. 

Very  unequal  incidence  of  the  tax  on  different  companies,  2940,  2941  Prejuditnal 

operation  of  the  oblii^ation  as  to  trains  stopping  at  every  staiion  in  on^r  to  claim  exemp- 
tion; increased  facilities  to  the  public  in  the  absence  of  this  restriction,  2942'2949— — 
Considtrable  competition  with  railways  throughout  the  country,  whilst  in  London  the 
competiot)  by  omnibus  and  tramway  is  very  keen ;  illustration  in  the  case  of  the  Midland 

Company,  2950-296-2.  2995-2998.  3037-3045  Very  heavy  charges  upon  the  Company 

for  local  or  parochial  rales,  as  compared  with  the  charges  on  the  Company's  competitors* 

a963-29o5- 

Objection  to  a  tax  uf  3  percent,  without  exemptions,  or  to  any  permanent  tax,  inas- 
much as  the  duty  should  be  abolished  altogether  like  all  other  taxes  on  locomotion,  2956, 

^^957' 2961.  3091,  3092  Injustice  of  the  tax,  2956.  2974  Incidence  of  the  tax 

upon  individual  shaieholders  m  the  form  ol  an  income-tax,  though  some  companies  pay 

no  dividends  to  ordinary  shareholders,  2958-2960.  2984  Great  improvement  by  the 

exemption  of  all  fares  at  and  under  1  </.  per  mile,  thus  placing  the  companies  in  nearly 
the  same  position  as  before  the  recent  decision,  2961-2979.  2985-2994.  3061-3067. 
3087-3091. 

Valuable  simplification  of  accounts  by  the  exemption  of  all  fares  not  exceeding  1  <2.  a 

mile;  great  di6Sculty  now  caused  by  the  accounts,  2961.  2964-2966  Advantage  of 

exemptions  in  the  interests  of  the  public,  2969-2974  ^Tendency  of  the  tax,  with  other 

burdens,  to  prevent  the  construction  of  branch  lines,  2081,  2982  Prejudicial  effect 

also  as  regards  the  opening  of  new  stations,  2983  Transfer  of  the  burden  and  the 

grievance  to  the  public  if  the  Midland  Company  should  be  coustrained  tu  add  the  duty 
to  the  third  class  fares,  2997-3010. 

Evidence  purporting  to  show  that  railways  are  assessed  much  more  heavily  than 
ordinary  traders,  collieries,  or  other  industries  in  the  mtUter  of  local  taxation,  3016- 

3036  Statement  as  regirds  the  rating  of  coal  mines  that  the  royalty  is  generally  a 

fixed  rate  per  ton,  3018-3029. 

Prejudicial  effect  of  tramways  in  the  Korth  of  London  as  regards  railway  traffic,  3037- 

3045.  3055,  3056  Conclusion  as  to  the  identity  of  interest  of  railway  companies  and 

of  ihe  public,  3046,  3047  Explanations  in  connection  with  the  abolition  o>  second 

class  carriages  on  the  Midland  Railway;  beUef  as  to  the  convenience  of  the  gl«at 
majority  of  the  travelling  public  having  been  consulted  by  this  arrangement,  3048-3054. 

Large  portion  of  the  Midland  Railway  made  smce  the  passing  of  the  Cheap  Trains 
Act;  great  development  of  third  class  traffic  in.  the  belief  that  exempiion  applied  to  fares 

not  exceeding  id,  a.  mile,  3057-3063  Further  statement  as  to  most  of  the  companies 

having  the  power  to  add  the  duty  to  the  maximum  fare,  and  as  to  the  {wobable  incidence 
of  the  tax  upon  the  public  if  exemption  be  not  extended  to  fares  at  and  under  lit  a'milc^ 
3064-3076— — Very  great  competition  between  railways  to  nearly  all  the  important 
towns  in  England,  3077-3080. 
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Allport,  James,    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence) — eontinued. 

Large  increase  in  tlie  working  expenses  of  railway?,  as  for  ihe  block  system,  so 
that  the  Government  tax  on  t^ross  receipts  presses  more  heavily  than  in  former  years, 

3o8l-3r>86  Preference  further  expressed  for  the  exemption  of  fares  not  exceeding 

1  <f.  a  mile,  rather  tl»an  for  a  3  per  cent,  duty,  without  exemption,  3087-3092  Objec- 
tion to  the  exeiiiption  of  fares  under  1     as  applying  to  large  numbers  of  firet  class 

passengers,  3093,  3094  Expediency  ot  exempting  the  poorer  rather  than  the  richer 

class  of  passengers,  ib. 

Statement  to  the  effect  that  the  War  Office  has  no  good  ground  of  complaint  in  respect 

of  the  rates  for  the  conTeyance  of  troops,  3095  Willingness  of  the  companies  to 

discuss  the  question  with  the  War  Office  with  a  view  to  new  arrangements,  3095, 3096. 

[Second  Examination.] — Further  statement  as  10  a  pressure  having  been  put  upon  the 
Midland  Company  by  other  companies  to  add  tlie  duty  to  ihe  fares,  the  former  having 

declined,  pending  discussion  in  Parliament,  3103-3^106  Uneoual  operation  of  the  tax 

in  several  respects,  3107  Saving  in  dead  weight  by  the  abolition  of  second  class 

carriages  on  the  Mi'lland  line ;  modification  of  first  class  fares,  the  duty  having  been 

added,  3108,  3109  Great  extent  to  which  the  duty  would  beaddeil  to  third  class  fares 

throughout  the  country  it  the  Midland  Company  should  lead  the  way  in  the  matter, 
3110. 

Fmrther  consideratinn  of  the  system  of  coal  royalties,  witness  submitting  tiiat  the 
general  practice  is  ihat  of  paying  royalty  per  ton  and  not  as  a  per-centage  upon  the  Belling 
price,  3111-3118. 

Alternative  Schemes: 

1.  Proposal  in  1963  for  a  Duty  of  3|  per  Cent.on  Passenger  Traffic,  without 
Exemptions, 

2-  Proposal  in  1870  for  a  Duty  of  1  per  Cent  on  Gross  Traffic. 

3.  Advocacy  of  a  Passenger  Duty  of  3  per  Cent.,  without  Exemptions. 

4.  Objections  to  the  foregoing  Proposition. 

fi.  Advocacy  of  the  Exemption  of  all  Fares  at  and  under  1  d.  per  Mile. 

6.  Proposals  involving  a  Fixed  Payment ;  Objections  thereto, 

7.  Equivalent  suggested  for  the  present  Duty,  Exemptions  being  Abolished. 

8.  Operation  of  several  Alternative  SchemeSf  as  submitted  on  the  part  of  the 

Board  of  Trade. 

9.  Schemes  suggested  on  behalf  of  the  Railway  Passengers*  Association. 

1.  Proposal  in  1863  for  a  duty  of  3J  per  Cent,  on  Passenger  Traffic,  without 

Exemptions  ; 

Extiact  from  Mr.  Gladstime's  financial  statement  in  1863  relative  to  the  anomaly  in 
the  exemption  of  excursion  traffic,  and  proposing  to  commute  the  payment  of  5  per  cent, 
with  exem[>tion8,  into3|  per  cent,  without  exemptions,  Melvill  91  — -Strong  objection  by 
the  companies  to  the  proposed  commutation  ;  subsequent  abandonment  of  the  proposal 
as  affecting  different  companies  very  unequally,  ih,  91.  95.  109-1  ^Z- 

2.  Proposal  in  1 870 for  a  Duty  of  id.  per  Cmt.  on  Gross  Traffic  : 

Reference  to  Mr.  Lowe's  financial  statement  in  1870,  and  to  his  proposal  to  substitute 
a  tax  of  1  per  cent,  on  the  gross  traffic  for  ihe  passenger  tax,  exemptions  being  abolished ; 
probability  that  the  companies  would  have  accepted  a  tax  of  2  or  per  cent,  upon  pas- 
senger iraSic,  Melvill  154-166. 

3.  AdoocMy  of  a  Passenger  Duty  of  3  per  Cent.,  without  Exemptions : 

Strong  ohjection  to  the  present  system  of  exemptions,  witness  preferring  a  duty  of 

3  per  cent  without  exemption?,  Farrer  937 1 .  2837-3846  Preference  for  the  proposal  to 

diarge  3  per  cent,  on  gross  passenger  receipts,  without  exemptions,  as  compared  with  other 

alternative  schemes  submitted  by  witness,  ib.  2371.  2386-2388  Very  similar  amount 

produced  by  a  3  per  cent,  tax  on  gross  passenger  receipts,  and  by  a  5  per  cent,  tax  with 
exemptiona,  tft.  2380.  2634. 

Statement  showing  that  certain  companies  would  pay  more  than  at  present  if  the  dut^ 
and  exemptions  were  commuted  into  a  charge  of  3  per  cent,  upon  gross  passenger 

receipts,  Farrer  2630-261^2  Instances  on  the  other  hand  in  wliich  companies  would 

save  by  a  3  per  cent,  duty ;  large  bonus  thereby  to  the  London  and  North  Western  and 

the  Great  Western  companies,  id.  2633,  2634  Disturbance  of  the  relative  payments 

by  difierettt  companies  by  substituting  a  duty  of  3  per  cent.,  without  exemptions ;  expected 

resistance  by  many  companies,  ib.  2635,  2636.  2778, 2779.  2886  ^l^ss  objection  to  the 

scheme  for  a  duty  of  3  percent,  than  to  other  alternative  schemes,  tb,  2048.  2703,  2768. 

2770.  2779.  2843-2846.  2866  Slight  increase  of  revenue  if  there  were  a  tax  of  3  per 

cent,  upon  gross  passenger  traffic,  tb.  2704. 

Question  whether  the  rate  of  duty  should  be  fixed  at  a  lower  figure  than  3  per  cent^ 
and  should  have  reference  to  the  hability  of  the  companies  under  the  law  as  assumed 
before  the  judgment  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  Farrer  3866-2871. 
-31s.  B  B  4  Admission 
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ALTERNATtVK  SCHEMES — continued. 

4.  Objections  to  the  foregoing  Propontion  : 

Admission  as  to  the  greater  convenience  to  the  companies  if  the  tax  were  raised  by  a 
per-centage  on  receipts,  without  exemptions ;  objections  however  to  this  plan  as  compared 
with  tb»  exemption  of  all  fares  at  and  under  iff.  a  mile,  lard  Houghton  1843-1845. 

1939-1944  Decided  objec  tion  to  a  3  per  cent  duty,  without  eiieinptiuns  as  a  i)erma- 

nent  arrangement ;  absence  of  inducement  thereby  to  give  increased  facilities  to  third 

class  pHssensers,  Maiisel  2446-2448.  2509-2520  Api^roval  of  the  fxeraptiim  of  al 

fares  at  and  under  1  d,  per  mile  rather  than  of  3  per  cenL  duty,  without  exemptions; 
greater  facility  uf  collection,  however,  under  the  latter  plan,  16.  '^509-2516. 

Objection  to  the  proposal  for  a  3  per  cent,  duty,  without  exeinption.  Oaklet/  2542 

 Opinion  that  a  3  per  cent,  duly,  without  exemptions,  would  not  be,  in  tlie  long 

run,  better  for  the  companies  generally  than  the  present  duty,  with  exemptions;  illustra- 
tion in  the  case  of  witness'  company,  Findhy  3247,  3248.  3255-3260.3389  Grf^t 

inequality  involved  in  a  3  per  cent,  duty,  without  exemptions;  increased  tax  on 
witness'  company  thereby,  Fenfon  35X  I. 

Great  inequality  and  injustice  in  the  incidence  of  a  3  per  cent,  duty,  without 

exemptions,  Lainff  3626,  3627  More  inequality  than  at  present  would  arise  under  a 

3  per  cent,  duty  without  exemptions,  ib.  3684-3686  Still  greater  objection  to  a  3  per 

cent,  duty,  without  exemptions,  than  to  ihe  present  system,  as  all  existing  arrangemenis 
would  be  disturbed,  ib,  3707-3709. 

5.  Advocacy  of  .the  £xemption  of  all  Fares  at  and  under  1  d,  per  Mile: 

Concurrence  of  evidence  in  favour  of  the  scheme  for  exempting  from  duty  all  fares  at 
and  under  1  per  mile,  ParkesQiif  512;  Rickman  1493.  1494,  1495;  Zord  Houghton 
1843-1845.  1863-1866.  1946,  1947;  Ellis  2010-2018.  2043.2059,2060.2064.2124- 
2129;  Oakley  2539.  2542,  2543.  2578-2588.  2604-2609;  Allport  2929.  2961-2979. 
2985-2994-  3061-3067.  3087-3092;  Findlay  3223-3225.  3373-3388-3395;  Grierson 

3428,  3429;  Laing  363»-3638.  3643-3645-  3699-3702.  37»o*  37>'-  3750-3732  

Opinion  that  there  should  be  no  tax  on  lailways,  but  that,  short  of  abolition,  it  would  be 
a  great  improvement  to  modify  and  reduce  the  tax,  and  to  levy  it  in  a  different  manner, 
Por^M  61&-628. 

6.  Proposals  involving  a  fixed  Paymmt;  O^ectums  thereto  : 

Approval  of  a  proposition  for  a  fixed  iimount  of  annual  revenue,  and  for  raising  it  by 
charginseach  company  in  proportion  to  its  passenger  traffic,  Richman  1531-1533 ;  1618- 

1622.  1695-1698  Objection  to  a  fixed  sum  being  levied  Irom  each  company  according 

to  the  amount  now  paid,  Lord  Houghton  1807-1869. 

Simplification  in  collection,  if  the  tax  were  commuted,  and  fixed  at  a  certain  amount 
for  each  railway  beyond  which  it  should  not  increase ;  witness,  however,  hds  not  con* 
,  sidercd  this  proposnl,  Farrer  2395-2399  Objections  to  a  fixed  quit-rent  or  rent- 
charge  in  lieu  of  the  proposed  obligation  to  pay  a  per-centage  upon  receipts,  t^.  2637, 

2638.  2780-2783  Approval  of  a  plan  wherehv,  lor  the  next  tliree  or  four  years,  no 

lailway  should  pay  more  than  hitherto,  and  shouM  then  pay  3  per  cent.,  without  exemp* 
tion,  ib.  2925,  2926. 

Impolicy  of  a  fixed  payment  by  railways  in  the  nature  of  a  quit-rent,  tmng  3628, 3629. 

3760-3762.3774  Grounds  for  objecting  to  a  suggestion  that  the  payment  by  each 

company  be  limited  for  three  or  four  years  to  what  it  was  in  1875,  and  should  subse- 
quently be  at  the  rale  of  3  per  cent.,  without  exemptions,  ib.  3773,  3774* 

7.  Equivalent  suggested  for  the  present  Duty,  Exempdons  being  Abolished: 

Question  considered,  v/hether  the  value  of  the  exemptions  to  each  company  may  not 
be  ascertained  by  means  of  certain  returns,  and  whether  a  reduced  per-centage  might  not 
be  chartied  on  gross  passenger  receipts,  all  exemptiuxu  being  abolished.  Sir  JV*  H, 
Stephenson  1057-1065. 

8.  Operation  of  several  Alternative  Schemes,  as  submUted  on  the  part  of  the  Board 

of  Trade: 

Consideration  of  several  alternative  schemes  for  altering  the  incidence  of  the  tax,  and 
for  charging  a  per-centage  on  gross  traffic,  or  on  passenger  receipts,  without  exemption ; 
effect  as  regards  the  revenue  produced,  Farrer  2369-2371. 

Paper  illustrating  the  working  of  several  alternative  schemes  as  regards  the  diffei^nt 
companies,  and  showing  the  payment  by  each  company  under  each  scheme,  and  the 
total  revenue  to  be  derived,  App»  260-262. 

9.  Schemes  suggested  on  behalf  of  the  Raiboay  Passengers*  Association  s 

Sundry  alternative  schemes  proposed  on  the  part  of  the  Railway  Passengers*  Asso- 
ciation, App.  296-301. 

See  also  Abolition  of  Duty.       Exemptums,       Locomotion,  Taxes  on,  Sevenue 
from  Duty, 
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AmalgamaHtm,   Protection  of  the  public  as  regards  their  right  to  Parliamentary  trains  in 

the  event  of  a  line  passing;  from  one  company  to  several  companies^  or  in  the  event  of 
amalgamation  of  several  Jines  under  one  administration,  MelvUl  310-215. 

Tendency  to  a  further  amalgamation  of  existing  companies ;  improbability,  however, 

of  one  huge  monopoly,  Forbes  800-809  Obstacle  to  any  amalgamation  between 

iueto>politan  railways  and  omniboses,  ib.  943. 

Increasing  in6uence  of  railway  companies  by  means  of  amalgamation.  Farter 
2801-2804. 

Applications  fur  Exemption,  Very  cumbersome  form  of  application  for  exemption  pre- 
viously to  i860;  abandonment  thereof,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  in 
favour  of  the  system  of  sending  in  the  Time  Tables  for  approval,  Mamel  2189,  219a 

See  also  Time  Tablet, 

Arrears  of  Duty: 

Difficulty  experienced  by  the  Inland  Revenue  Board  in  claiming  for  arrears  under  the 
decision  of  ihe  Court  of  Exchequer  in  July  1874;  abandonment  of  such  claims;  Mel- 

vill  169,  170.  193.  273-275  Difficulty  throusih  the  amount  not  claimed  having  been 

already  distributed  in  dividends,  ib,  274,  275.  347  Estimate  of  four  or  five  millions 

as  the  probable  Ioas  of  revenue  through  the  Act  not  having  been  strictly  interpreted  and 
enforced,  ib.  341.  348-350— Gonclunon  that  the  large  amount  of  old  arrears  unclaimed 
is  practically  condoned,  ib,  383, 384. 

Belief  as  to  the  impracticability  of  the  companies  preparing  accounts  showing  the 
amounts  remitted  under  the  interpretation  of  the  law  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Tnde, 
Forbes  890-892.  928-931. 

Inability  of  witness  to  explain  the  details  or  basis  of  a  certain  estimate  or  return  of 
the  arrears  which  would  have  been  payable  had  the  duty  been  chained  in  arcordance 
with  the  decision  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer  in  July  1874;  information  obtainable 
hereon  from  Mr.  Rickman,  Sir  W.  B,  Stephenson  963,  964.  983,  984.  989.  993.  1006 

 Impossibility  of  going  further  back  than  1869  in  making  any  claim  in  respect  of 

remissions;  pood  grounds  upon  which  the  companies  could  dispute  such  claims, 

968-974  Extreme  difficulties  in  the  way  of  legal  and  successful  proceedings  against 

the  various  companies  for  recovery  of  the  unpaid  duties,  ib,  972-978.  986-990.  1008. 

Very  unreliable  character  of  certain  estimates  of  the  back  amounts  which  might  be 
demanded  under  the  decision  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer ;  grounds  for  the  conclusion 
that  Mr.  MelvilTs  estimate  of  5,000,000  L  is  more  than  double  the  amount  which  might 
have  been  claimed.  Sir  W,  H.  Stephenson  990-994.  1035, 1026.  ' 

Explanation  as  to  the  claim  to  the  full  duty  not  having  been  expressly  reserved  since 
the  date  when  the  question  was  first  raised  ;  difierent  form  of  certificate  issued  by  the 

Board  of  Trade  in  1870,  and  since  that  year,  Sir  W.  H.  Stephenson  997-1001  

Unreliable  Estimates  of  arrears  of  duty  based  on  the  traffic  during  four  months  of  1874, 
tft.  1116-1119— —Circumstanceof  the  Inland  Beveoue  having  given  receipts  for  the 
duties,  without  protest,  up  to  1869;  question  hereon  as  to  there  being  any  precedent 
for  claiming  back  duty,  w,  1 1 27-1 134. 

Many  claims  waived  or  left  in  abeyance  till  some  general  decision  was  arrived  at  in  the 

Court  of  Exchequer,  Riehnan  1418.  1629-I654  Grounds  for  the  calculation  that  the 

arrears  between  1844  and  6th  July  1874,  instead  of  unounting  to  5,000,000/.,  as  esti- 
mated by  Mr.  Melvill,  were  less  than  3,000,000/.,  ib,  1487-1491.  1710-1716.  3175  

Considerable  labour  necessary  in  order  to  show  the  value  of  the  exemption  dunng  the 
earlier  period,  tft.  1562-1566.  1717. 

Return  (submitted  by  Sir  W.  Stephenson)  of  the  estimated  amounts  of  duty  that 
would  have  been  payable  by  the  diflferent  companies  from  1st  October  1866  to  ise  July 
1874,  charged  on  their  passenger  receipts  in  accordance  with  the  decree  of  the  Court  of 
Excnequer  in  July  1874,  based  upon  the  supplementary  accounts  furnished  by  the  com- 
panies tor  the  mouths  July  to  October  1874,  App,  255  Aggregate  of  787,332  L  as  the 

arrears,  according  to  the  foregoing  data,  ib. 

See  also  Accounts.       Board  of  Trade.      Bonds*       Compromise.     Inland  Revenue 
Board.       Remisnon  of  Duty, 

AsHSsment  of  Duty.  See  Accounts,  AUemative  Schemes.  Caledonian  Railway. 
Compromise.  Evasion  of  Duty.  Goods  Traffic.  Great  Northern  Railway. 
Irregularity.  Inland  Revenue  Board.  LocalTaxaiion.  London  and  North 
Western  Raihoay,      Net  Receipts,      Revenue  from  Tax,      South  Eastern  Railway. 
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B. 

BlaekwaU  Railwt^.   Im practicability  of  complyiag  with  the  condi^oos  of  axemption  on 

part  of  the  Blackwall  Railway,  Parke$  490.  4913, 494.  539.  566,  567.  604  Maiixtan- 

anee  of  tlie  railway  traffic  between  London  and  BiackwaU,  notwithsianding  the  competition 
of  the  omnfl>u8es,  H.  668,  669. 

BOARD  OF  Trade  : 

1.  Pouren  of  the  Board  ta  to  Bitperui^  with  certain  Condtihnstf  Exen^ttM 

und^r  the  Act  of  1844. 

2.  Proceedings  taken  by  the  Board  upon  the  Quettton  of  Exemptwn  in  the 

case  of  the  North  London  Bailway* 
8.  Practice  of  the  Board  €u  regeerda  Approval  of  Time  TabU$for  Exewtption. 
4.  ConcluaioHs  of  the  Committee  retauoe  to  the  Pomert  and  A.ctlon  of  the 

Department. 

1.  Powen  of  the  Board  as  toDispenting  with  certain  ConditioHt  ofJExemption  under 

the  Act  if  IS44. 

Conclusions  as  to  Board  of  Trade  not  having  been  empowered  to  dispense  wiih  the 
condition  as  to  stoppage  at  every  station ;  degree  of  conflict  between  the  decisions  of  the 

Court  of  Exchequer  and  the  House  of  Lords  011  this  question,  Melvitt  34-44  Expla< 

nation  in  reference  to  the  forms  of  approval  by  the  Board  in  i8;o,  and  subsequfutly,  as 
to  the  hours  of  arrival  and  departure  of  particular  trains,  witness  further  submitting  that 

the  Board  had  no  dispensing  power  as  regards  liability  to  duty,  ib.  148-153.  930  

Reference  to  eexUm  evidence  of  Mr.  Farrer  in  1872,  as  showing  the  difficulties  of  the 
Board  under  the  Cheap  Truins  Act,  ih.  375. 

Long  period  for  which  preTionsIy  to  1 872  there  was  a  common  understanding  between 
the  Railway  Companies,  trie  Board  of  Trade,  and  the  Inland  Revenue  as  to  the  mode  of 
levying  the  duty,  and  as  to  the  groimds  of  exemption,  Forbes  71 1-713.  718.  788,  789 

 ^fcrence  to  the  Third  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  in  1 844,  as  showing  that  it  was 

intended  to  give  to  the  Board  of  Trade  a  full  discretionary  power  of  exemption,  Forbes  7 13- 

716.  796^799;  Laing  3617-3695  Discnssions  in  Parliament  adverted  to  as  shownig 

that  ute  idea  of  a  five  per  cent  4uty  was  abandoned  by  Bnccessive  Chan<M-U<Hrs  of  the 
Exchequer,  in  view  of  ute  exemptions  by  Ibe  Bourd  of  Trade,  Forbes  719,  740.  731^ 
738. 

Argument  as  to  its  being  a  proper  exercise  of  its  discretion  by  the  Board  to  apply 
exeinptiun  to  trains  other  than  those  stopping  at  every  station,  provided  the  facilities  uid 
conveniences  to  the  public  were  Eireat,  and  the  fares  not  more  than  1  d.  \  mile,  Forbes 

814-821.  953  Further  defence  of  the  interpretation     the  law  upon  which  the  Board 

of  Trade  and  the  inland  Revenue  acted  for  man^  years,  though  eventually  proved  to 
have  been  technically  wrong  according  to  the  wordini;  of  the  Act,  ib,  854-867. 

Power  of  the  Board  of  Trade  as  to  exemptions,  apart  from  direct  remission  of  duty; 
mistaken  view  on  which  ondoe  exemptions  were  allowed.  Sir  iV.  H.  SlephenKtn  10*7- 
1030.  1110,  nil. 

Explanation  that  the  function  of  the  Board  of  Trade  under  the  Cheap  Trains  Act  was 
merely  to  see  that  cheap  train  passengers  got  all  the  benefit  which  the  Act  intended  them 
tuget;  supeifluniiB  powers  vested  in  the  Board  for  this  purpose,  Farrer  2*266.2268, 

2269.  26/^,6,  2657  Full  belief  of  the  Board  that  they  had  the  power  of  dispensing  with 

the  condition  that  every  cheap  train  should  stop  at  every  station ;  grounds  for  this  con- 
clusion, ib.  2266,  2267.  267-2. 

2.  Proceedit^s  taken  hf  the  Board  upon  the  Question  of  Exemption  in  the  case  of 

the  North  London  Railway : 

Statement  of  the  circumstances  upon  which  the  Board  of  Trade  refused  cerUficateB  of 
exemption  to  the  North  London  Company  on  the  ground  that  the  passengers  were  not 
carried  between  all  stations  at  fares  of  1  (2.  a  mile  or  under,  Farrer  2269  Case  eventu- 
ally submitted  to  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown  on  two  oecasious  in  1 866,  the  opinion 
bemg  that  the  Board  had  no  right  to  dispense  with  trains  stopping  at  every  station,  ib. 

 OiOng  correspondence  and  cotmnunication  between  the  Board  of  Trade  and  the  Board 

of  Inland  Revenue  in  1 866,  and  subsequently,  upon  the  exemption  question ;  reference  of 
the  whole  question  to  the  Treasury  by  the  former  department,  ib,  3269-2374. 

Delay  on  the  part  of  the  Treasury  in  taking  decisive  action  ;  consequent  difficulty 

in  preparing  a  case  for  the  law  courts,  harrer  2273,  2274          Re  presentations 

maae  by  witness*  department  to  the  Treasury  as  to  the  wiiole  question  requiring  revision, 
lb.  2273. 
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3.  Practice  of  the  Board  as  regard*  Approval  of  Time  Tables  for  Exemption  : 

Issue  of  certificates  or  forms  of  approval  by  the  Board  of  Trade  up  to  1866  without 
any  questions  having  been  raised  by  the  Inland  Rercnue  Department,  Sir  W,  H. 

Stephenson  1003-1005  ActioD  of  the  companies  in  accord  with  tite  approval  of  the 

Board  of  Trade,  up  to  1H74,  as  to  the  trains  in  respect  of  which  exemptionB  should  be 
riaimt^,  Jlidbum  1567-1571* 

Qualified  form  of  approval,  as  regards  cheap  traiiia,  given  by  tlie  Board  pending  the 

decision  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer;  aniendea  form  now  given,  Farrer  2274  Grounds 

for  the  conclusion  that  the  approval  of  the  Board  is  a  mere  farce,  ib,  2375-3278. 

Three  forms  of  approval  given  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  as  in  the  caae  of  the  North 
London  Railway  ;  that  is,  Mfure  any  question  had  been  raised  by  the  Inland  Revenue* 
after  question  had  been  raised,  and  after  the  decision  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  Farrer 

361;;,  2620;  App.  366  Farther  conclusion  as  to  the  fallacy  involved  in  the  approval 

by  the  Board,  Farrer  2663-2667. 

Explanation  with  further  reference  to  the  practice  of  the  companies  in  marking  the 
time  tables  for  approval  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  the  real  doty  of  checlui^  the  cfaims 

resting  with  the  inland  Revenue,  Farrer  2668-2671  Doubt  as  to  any  compaiues 

claiming  eaemplion  without  the  previous  approval  of  the  Board,  ib,  s68l. 

Comment  upon  a  statraieat  by  Hr.  Farrer  that  the  approved  thoe  tables  were  a  mere 
fiuce;  cbfxk  exercised  in  the  matter  by  the  Inlud  Revenue  Board,  Rickman  3149- 

3152  CofFespoodence  between  the  Board  of  Inland  Revenue  and  the  Board  of  Trade 

in  July  1 871  upon  the  subject  of  dw  ateersd  practice  of  the  latter  as  regaids  approval  of 
tlie  time  tables,  ib.  3152. 

4.  Canelusimt  of  the  Committee  relative  to  the  Powers  and  Action  of  the 

Department: 

Extent  of  the  power  given  to  the  Board  of  Trade  to  dispense  with  conditions  required 

by  the  Cheap  Trains  Act,  Rep.  iii,  iv.  Long  period  (from  1B44  to  1867)  for  which  it 

was  assumed  that  the  Board  had  power  to  dispense  with  all  or  any  of  die  conditions 
except  that  relating  to  the  rate  uf  fare^  ib.  iv. 

Exoneration  of  the  Govemasent  departments  as  regards  the  miscmstruction  of  the 

law.  Rep.  IV  R^ret  expressed,  however,  by  the  Canmittee  that  for  so  long  a  period 

no  steps  were  taken  to  obtain  an  authoritative  legal  decision  as  to  the  extent  of  the 
diapensing  power  of  the  Bmrd  of  Trader  ib, 

Besult  of  the  proceedings  eveotuaJly  taken,  and  of  the  decision  of  the  Court  of  Exche- 
quer, and  House  of  Lords,  that  the  ^oard  ol'  Trade  had  no  power  to  dispense  with  the 
stoppage  of  trains  at  every  stattoo.  Rep,  iv. 

Siee  also  Abolitiou  s/*  Tor,  2.  Amors  of  XhOif,  (^Mp  Trains  Act.  Esanp- 
Hms,  GocemmeHt  Con/roL  Inbmd  Revenue  Board,  North  London  Rail- 
way, 1.       Stopping  Trams.       Time  Tables.  Thsmways. 

Bonds  {Payment  of  Duty).    Belief  as  to  all  the  railway  companies  being  required  to  give 

brads  for  the  due  payment  of  duties.  Sir  W.  H.  Stephenson  loia-ioio  Reference  to 

the  bonds  given  by  the  companies  as  not  facilitating  legal  proceedings  for  recovery  of  the 

sums  in  dispute  or  arrear,  i6.  1049-1052  Explanation  m  connection  with  the  bonds 

given  by  railway  companies,  aud  the  power  of  the  Inland  Revenue  Bowrd  to  put  them  in 
force  in  case  of  default  on  the  part  of  the  companies,  Rickman  3143, 3144. 

Branch  Lines,  Check  to  the  formation  of  small  country  lines  by  reason  of  the  duty,  Parkes 

615  Tendency  of  the  tnx  to  hinder  the  formation  of  small  lines  and  branches^  the 

success  of  which  is  doubtful ;  impolicy  of  the  tax  on  this  score,  Lord  Houghton  1830- 

1832.  1894,  1895.  1900-1902.  1918-1932.  1968,  1969  Tendency  of  the  Ux,  with 

uther  burdens,  to  prevent  the  coiutruction  of  branch  lines,  AUport  3981,  2982  

Instances  of  branch  lines  which  the  Brighton  Company  would  probably  construct  if  the 
tax  weie  remitted  altogether,  Zai'n^  3670.3688,  3689.  3733,  3734. 

See  al-o  Extension  of  Railways.       London,  Brighion,  and  Smiih  Coast  Raiboay 
North  Staffordshire  Railway. 

Srewer*s  License,    Absence  of  analogy  between  the  passenger  duty  and  the  brewer's  license. 
Lord  Houghton  1925-1928. 

Building  Land.    Serious  obstacle  to  the  development  of  building  lard  on  the  Xtondon  and 

Chatham  line,  owing  to  the  operation  of  the  passenger  tax,  i^or6ec  955-957  Operation 

of  the  duty  in  prevt  nting  the  opening  of  suburban  stations,  and  in  checking  increase  in 
the  value  of  land,  Oakley  2539-3541.  3568-3570. 
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Caledonian  Railway,  Special  arrangement  whereby  the  Caledonian  Company  pays  duty  on 
23^  per  cent,  of  all  the  third-class  traffic ;  belief  that  the  revenue  has  not  been  preju- 
diceo  by  this  arraDgement,  Riekman  1476-1481. 1549-1551. 

Capital.    Reference  in  Captain  Galton^s  Report  of  1857  to  the  incidence  of  the  passenger 

tax  in  proportion  tothesha^e  capital  of  the  companies,  it/«/tit7/ 78-80  Purchase  of 

railway  stock  in  full- knowledge  of  the  tax,  though  the  chaige  has  doubtless  been  greatly 
increased  by  the  new  decision.  Fairer  235^.  2725-2^33.  3784-2786  Important  dis- 
tinction between  a  tax  upon  nulways,  in  which  there  is  a  lai^e  amount  of  fixed  capital 
permanently  invested,  and  a  tax  upon  omnibuses,  ib.  2862-2865. 

Return  (submitted  by  Mr.  Farrer)  showing  the  amount  of  ordinary  guaranteed  and 

E reference  capital  of  the  different  railwiiy  companies  in  England  and  W'ales,  on  31st 
December  1875,  the  rate  of  dividend  in  each  case,  aud  the  mnount  per  cent,  of  the 
passenger  duty  on  the  ordinary  capital,  App,  370-282. 

Cheap  Trains  Act: 

Explanation  as  to  the  obligations  or  conditions  in  the  Act  7  &  8  Vict,  c  85,  relatire 
to  the  running  of  trains  for  the  poorer,  or  third  class,  passengere  at  not  more  than 
1  d.  per  mile,  and  stopping  at  every  station ;  exemption  of  such  passengers  from  duty, 

subject  to  the  above  and  other  conditions,  Melvill  24-48  Exclusion  from  the  Act  of 

1844  of        railways  as  did  not  come  to  Parliament  for  further  powers,  16,  24-28  

Conditions  that  the  train  must  run  on  every  week  day,  ib.  -29.  loo  Apparent  exemp- 
tion under  the  Act  in  respect  ot  any  class  of  passengers  by  cheap  trains  who  pay  not 
mora  than  i  (/.permile,i£,3i-33. 

Argument  that  the  Cheap  Trains  Act  has  become  obsolete,  the  obligation  provided  by 
the  Act  having  ceased  to  be  an  obligation  and  there  being  no  reciprocity  for  the  privilege 

of  exemption,  jtfWpiV/  229.241-243.  276-286.  295-299.  410-420  Exemption  now 

claimed  by  the  companies  from  obligations  of  which  they  were  aware,  and  into  which 

they  distinctly  entered,  when  their  Acts  were  obtained,  ib.  265-268  Proposed  retention 

of  the  original  Taxing  Act,  modified  by  an  amended  system  of  exemption,  t6.  395,  396. 

400  Examination  upon  the  question  whether  the  companies  in  applying  for  extension 

Acts  were  realty  aware  of  the  state  of  the  law  as  to  their  d^ree  of  liability  to  the  duty, 
16.421-433. 

Consideration  of  certain  resolutions  of  the  Select  Committee  of  1844,  upon  which  the 
Cheap  Trains  Act  was  founded  ;  conclusion  that  it  was  evidently  intended  to  give  power 
to  the  Board  of  Trade  to  dispense  with  the  obligation  as  to  cheap  trains  stoppinsf  at  every 

station,  Forbes  713-716.  796-799;  Laing  3617-3625  Conclusion  that  the  Pariia- 

mentary  draftsman  who  drew  the  Act»  so  worded  the  clause  in  regard  to  the  exemptiog 
power  of  the  Board  of  Trade  as  not  to  give  effect  to  the  recommendation  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  1844,  Forbes  715,  716. 

Further  reference  to  the  former  interpretation  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Trade  as  an 
equitable  one  and  in  accordance  with  the  intention  of  Parliament,  Forbes  814-821.  953 

 Probability  of  effectual  remonstrances  to  Parliament  many  years  i^o  if  payment  had 

been  enforced  of  the  amounts  equitably  remitted,  ib.  893-896  Technical  character,  on 

the  other  hand,  of  the  decision  of  the  law  lords,  who,  mureover,  di£bred  from  each  other* 
ib-  963-  958,  959- 

Conclusion  that  it  is  impracticable  to  carry  out  the  Act  strictly,  Riekman  1545— 
Restrictions  and  obligations  upon  the  companies  in  excess  of  the  limitations  to  which  they 
believed  they  were  liable  under  the  Act ;  increased  requirements  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 

Ellis  2023-2026.  2037-2040.  2130  Aliment  that  the  Act  of  1844  contemplated 

exemption  being  applied  to  only  one  cheap  train  a  day  each  way,  Farrer  2289-3396. 

Decree  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer  as  to  what  constitutes  cheap  trains  within  the 

meaning  of  the  Act,  App.  267  Judgment  in  extenso,  as  delivered  by  the  Court  of 

Exchequer  on  6th  July  1874,  t&.  285-288  Judgment  as  delivered  in  the  House  of 

Lords  on  22nd  February  1876,  ib,  288-295. 

Summary  of  the  chief  provisions  of  the  Act  7  &  8  VicC  c.  85,  and  of  the  obligations 

in  connection  witti  exemption  from  duty.  Rep.  iii,  iv  Grounds  for  the  conclusion  of 

the  Committee  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  Parliament  has  employed  the  proper  language 

to  give  effect  to  its  intentions,  ib.  v  Evidence  before  the  Committee  as  to  the  Act 

beii^  constantiy  und  unavoidably  infringed,  ib. 

Recommended  repeal  of  the  provisions  of  the  Cheap  Trains  Act  so  far  as  may  be 
necessary  to  give  effect  to  the  resolutions  of  the  Committee  for  the  repeal,  when  practi- 
cable, or  for  the  modification  of  the  tax,  Rep.  vii. 

See  also  Arrears  of  Duty.  Board  of  Trade,  Exemptions.  Fares,  Inland 
Reeenue  Board,  Zocomotionf  Taxes  on.  ^orth  London  Railway,  Puhtie, 
The.  Remiftion  of  Duty.         Revenue  from  Daty,  Stopping  Trains, 

Third  Class  Passengers.       Through  Trains. 

Cobb, 
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Cpbbi  Edioard  W,  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.)-— Memorandam  submitted  {App.  296-301) 
OD  the  pert  of  the  Railway  Passengers*  Association,  containing  various  suggestions  on 
the  subject  of  the  remission  ur  modification  of  the  passenger  duty,  and  the  revision  and 
reduction  of  fares,  3775,  3776. 

Collection  of  Tax.  Incrpased  fiicility  of  collection  if  there  were  simply  a  tax  upon  gross 
receipts  ;  probability,  however,  of  much  inequality  thereby,  5tr  IV.  £[.  Stephensofi  lioo- 

1104  Advantage  of  facility  of  collection,  this  being  an  important  consideration  in 

choosing  between  taxes ;  incidence  of  the  income  tax  adverted  to  hereon.  Fairer  2733- 
S743  —  See  also  Aecountt,       Arrears  qfDuty, 

Competition  : 

Exceptional  instances  of  railways  being  open  to  competition  for  passenger  tnffic, 
ilfWn// 401-403. 

Evidence  in  detail  as  r^rds  the  question  of  monopoly,  to  the  eflfect  that  railways 
generally  are  competed  wim  by  carriers,  or  by  steamship  owners,  and  are  moreover 
under  iacreased  restrictions  as  to  rates  through  the  action  or  the  Railway  Commisdonersr 
Forbes  695,  et  seq.  842-851  Several  urban  or  suburban  lines  which  suffer  from  com- 
petition in  the  same  way  as  the  Metropolitan  District  Railway  ;  tliere  being  no  mono- 
poly to  justify  the  tax,  lb.  771-774. 

Direct  and  indirect  competition  to  which  railway  companies  are  subject,  they  havins  nio 

monopoly  or  exclusive  rights,  Forbes  932-940  Tendency  of  competition  to  end  in 

combination,  ib.  941,  942  Deprecation  of  any  attempt  to  put  a  tax  on  railway-borne 

coal,  sea-borne  coal  being  exempt;  argument  therefrom  as  to  the  injustice  of  Uie  pas- 
senger duty,  ib.  951,  952  Qreat  competition  with  the  Metropolitan  Railway,  Fenian 

1 166-1 181  Large  sums  recklessly  spent  in  former  years  in  promoting  and  in  opposing 

competing  lines.  Lard  Houghton  1896-1900. 

Few  and  exceptional  cases  in  which  the  railway  companies  are  affected  by  competition 

from  omnibuses,  steamboats,  8tc.,  Farrer  2356. 2642  Doubt  as  to  there  being  any  real 

competition  between  omnibuses  and  railways  in  London,  ib,  2356.  2751-3753.  2832-2836 
—Modified  extent  to  which  there  is  any  competition  with  railways,  so  that  the  aign- 
mcnt  as  to  untaxed  competition  does  not  apply,  tA.  2830-2836. 

Considerable  competition  with  railways  throughout  the  country,  whilst  in  London  the 
competition  by  omnibus  and  tramway  is  very  l»en ;  illustration  in  the  case  of  the  Mid- 
land Com|MLny,  Allport  2950-2952.  3995-3998.  3037-3045  Very  great  competition 

between  railways  to  uearly  all  the  important  towns  in  England,  ib.  3077-3080. 

Indirect  but  effectual  character  of  much  of  the  competition  with  the  Brighton  lin*, 
Jjttiag  3663-3667.  3723— Severe  indirect  competition  to  which  railways  generally  are 

subject,  ib.  3722,  3723. 

Conclusions  of  the  Committee  as  to  the  very  severe  competition  between  railways  and 
omnibuses  and  tramways,  especially  in  and  around  the  metropolis.  Rep.  vi. 

Unfairness  in  continuing  a  tax  exclusively  upon  one  kind  of  locomotion  after  all  cor^ 
responding  taxes  npon  competitive  modes  of  locomotion  have  been  repealed  or  reduced 

to  a  minimum.  Rep.  vii. 

See  also  Locomotion,  Taxes  on.      London  General  Omnibus  Company.  Metropo- 
litan District  Railway,  3.        Metropolitan  Railway,  4.        ifortk  London  Rail- 

VKo/f  2.       Omnibuses.       Steamboats,  Tramways. 

Compromise.  Fairness  of  the  compromise  ultimately  agreed  to,  a  strict  administration  of 
the  law  being  almost  impossible;  advice  of  the  solicitor  of  witness' department  to  this 
effect,  Sir  W.  If.  Stephenson  974-982.  1007,  1008  Further  approval  of  the  compro- 
mise agreed  to  by  the  Inland  Revenue,  as  not  a  bad  one  for  Government;  that  is,  in 
view  of  the  great  difficulties  in  enforcing  payment,  and  of  tfae  very  protracted  litigati<m 
involved,  ib.  1053-1056.  1120-1124.  1135-1138.  1151-1155. 

Settlements  made  with  the  companies  on  the  give-and-take  principle,  previously  to  the 

decision  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer  in  July  1874,  Rickman  1416-1418.  1651-1654  

Further  explanation  as  to  the  Inland  Revenue  authorities  having  dealt  with  the  com- 
panies on  the  give-and'take  principle,  and  having  made  concessions  as  to  the  form  in 
which  the  duty  should  be  accounted  for,  ib.  1651-1654. 

Inexpediency  of  a  continuance  of  the  present  system,  the  decisions  of  the  Court  of 
Exchequer  and  House  of  Lords  not  being  acted  upon,  but  rather  an  illegal  compromise 
between  the  Board  of  Inland  Revenue  and  the  railway  companies,  Lord  Houghton  1835- 
1840.  1892, 1893. 

Strong  disapproval  by  the  Committee  of  the  present  state  of  affairs,  in  which  public 
departments  are  forced  to  countenance  a  departure  from  the  law  as  decided  by  the 
House  of  Lords,  Rep.  v. 

also  Arrears  of  Duty, 

Cornwall  Railway.  Great  public  benefit  conferred  by  the  Cornwall  Railway,  whereas  its 
debts  and  liabilities  are  accumulating,  the  passenger  tax  being  a  great  incubus  on  the 

line,  EtHs  2036  Particulars  relative  to  the  Cornwall  Railway  as  forcibly  illustrating 

312.  -88  3  the 
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CormoaU  Railway — continued, 
tlie  Hetera jpreuuK  of  the  tax,  the  ordinary  shareholders  having  never  received  any 
dividend,  CfrMr$OH  3413-341 8*  3450-34fi3-  3463-3468. 

Statenent  (submitted  by  Mr.  Grierson),  showing  the  amount  paid  for  Gor?mraeot 
duty  and  rates  and  taxes  in  each  ol  the  years  1H66-75;  the  gross  receipts,  the  per- 
centage of  gross  receipt;!,  and  the  amount  of  deficiency  paid  by  certain  associated  eom- 
pauies  for  making  up  the  dividend  on  guaranteed  stock.,  App.  384. 

Corretpoadenee  of  Train**   Statement  as  (o  the  value  of  exemptions  from  duty,  in  order  to 
■   constrain  tiie  companies  into  giving  better  correspondence  of  trains  at  junctions,  MelviU 
Bfifl,  «77.  380-382. 

D. 

Development  of  Traffic,  Yarious  ways  in  whidi  the  question  of  duty  crops  up  and  hindm 
devel(ipm«^nt  of  traffic,  Parkes  475-484.  fii  3-5««.  541-554.  602,  603.  61 1 .  623-635  ^— 
Argument  that  the  tux  interferes  more  or  less  with  the  development  of  traffic  and  the 
extension  of  ftcilities,  though  it  may  not  have  prevented  ttte  coiistructioa  of  any  hoes, 
Griertom  344*-3449-  3463-3466. 
See  also  Extention  of  Raihomfs,      PubUcy  The.  Siaiums, 

Devonshire,  Part  taken  by  witneas,  Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  and  others,  with  a  view  to 
railway  eitension  in  Devonshire,  where  it  is  much  needed;  fatal  obstacles  ther^o, 
including  the  passenger  tax,  JSllis  aooS.  2131-2137. 

Dividetuie,  Iropresuon  that  if  the  duty  were  abotished  the  amount  wonld  eo  toward* 
increased  dividends,  whilst  if  the  eiemptions  were  removed  the  amount  wouM  come  out 

of  the  dividends,  rather  than  be  re-couped  by  increased  fares,  MekftU  316-321  Very 

low  dividends  earned  by  English  as  compared  with  foreign  railways  on  account  of  the 

competition  in  Uiis  country.  Lord  Houghton  1860-1862.  1884-1891  Effect  of  the 

duty  as  regards  only  the  ordinary  shareholders,  except  where  the  preference  shares  are 
not  paid  in  fbll,  Farrer  2345-2354. 

Return  showing  the  capital  and  rate  of  dividend  of  each  ccmipany  in  1875,  and  dw 
per-centage  borne  by  the  passei^er  duty  to  the  ordinary  capitul,  App,  270-282. 

See  also  Faret,      Inereue  ef  Tax,       Income  Tax% 

E. 

EIU»,  Henry  S.  (Analvsis  of  his  Evidence.) — Extensive  expenenoe  and  interests  of  witness 
as  a  railway  shareholder  and  as  a  director,  chiefly  in  the  West  of  England,  1987-199* 
.—  Failure  for  the  most  part  of  the  railway  extenmcms  in  the  West  of  England; 
refertnce  especially  to  the  Pordsbead,  Uie  West  Somerset,  and  the  Minehead  Railwan, 

19?9-  1992,  1993.  2027.  2075-2078  Instances  of  lij^ht  or  cheap  railways,  the  traffic 

being  smull ;  impolicy  of  any  hindrauce  to  these  in  the  shape  of  a  tax,  1990,  1991.  1995 

 Particulars  relative  to  the  Torbay  and  Brixham  line,  two-and-a^uarter  miles  long,. 

which  has  been  open  since  1868  and  has  never  paid  interest  on  its  debentures,  much 
less  any  dividend ;  hardship  of  the  incidence  of  the  passenger  duty  in  tiiis  case,  1993- 
1999-  »066»  2056.  S138-3148.  3159-2171.  3176-2178. 

Conclusion  that  in  thinly-populated  districts  the  duty  acts  as  a  great  hindrance  to 

railway  extension,  much  to  the  detriment  of  the  public,  2000.  2008  Itlustratioa  ia 

the  case  of  Silverton  station  on  the  Bristol  and  Exeter  line,  of  the  great  inconvenience 
to  the  public  and  of  the  increased  exp«ise  to  the  companies  through  the  obligation  •£ 
stopping  at  every  station  as  a  con<tition  of  exemption,  2000-2007.  2150-3158— — Pait 
taken  by  witness.  Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  end  others,  with  a  view  to  railway  extension  ia 
Devonshire,  where  it  is  much  needed ;  fatal  obstacles  thereto,  including  the  passenger 
tax,  S008.  2131-2137. 

Advocacy  of  the  total  abolition  of  the  tax,  if  feasibly  on  fiscal  grounds,  soio.  3041. 
2048,  S049-— Great  imp>  ovement  by  the  exemption  of  all  fares  at  and  under  a  d,  per 

mile,  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Rickman,  2010.  2059,  2060.  2064  Grounds  for  concluding 

that  the  proposed  exemption  would  greatly  stimulate  the  reduction  of  fares  and  the 

increase  of  facilities  to  the  public,  2010-2018.  20^3.  2124-2129  Expected  opening 

of  roadside  stations,  if  there  were  no  obligation  to  stop  as  a  cundition  of  exemption,  2017 
Power  of  the  lai^er  companies  to  recoup  themselves  in  other  ways  for  the  low 

caused  by  the  tax,  2019.  U035.  2042.  2067-2072  Gain  chiefly  to  the  small  and  poor 

companies  rather  than  to  the  lat^e  companies,  by  a  remisBioii  of  the  duty,  2019,  2020. 
2035.  2042. 

Probable  necessity  ere  long  of  subsidising  some  lines,  if  they  are  to  be  kept  open ; 
great  inconvenience  to  the  public  by  the  closing  of  any  line,  2021-2023.  2034,  2035. 

2043  Restrictions  and  oblig»t)on8  upon  the  companies  in  excess  of  the  limitations  to 

which  they  believed  they  were  liable  under  the  Cheap  Trains  Act;  increased  require- 
ments of  ihe  Board  of  Tiade,  2023-2026.  2037-2040.  2130  Voluntary  formaticn 

doubtless  of  the  several  lines  which  have  ended  in  failure ;  public  want  which  led  to 

their 
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jEOiit  Henry  S.   (Analysie  of  his  Evidence) — cmUinued. 
Ukit  formation,  3038-9033. 3044-904^.  SO74 — ^Gmt  benefit  conferrad  by  the  Cornwall 
Riilway,  whefeaa  its  debts  sad  lisbtlities  an  accumnlatiog,  the  passengtr  tax  being  a 
great  iucobos  on  the  line,  4036. 

Exceptional  character  of  the  taxation  in  question,  304  ft— «-ExpIacwtion  that  witness 
<loes  not  adc  for  a  system  of  GoTerntnent  subsidies  to  poor  lines,  S057,  ^058.  2088-3091. 

SlOi-3103  Advantage  of  the  removal  of  Qovemment  interfereuoe  by  reducing  the 

peiHientage  of  duty  charged  and  by  abdishbg  exemptions,  0061  -3065— Operstiun  of 
the  dttty  as  a  partial  income  tax ;  that  is,  in  tbtnly-populated  districts  and  where  the 
duty  caimot  be  added  to  the  fares,  3066-3073. 

Self-interest  of  the  companies  to  continue  to  give  the  greatest  possible  fikcilities  to  the 
pablie,if  the  passenger  tsx  wereabolished,and  irrespectivel  v  of  outside  control,  2079-3087. 

3115-2133.  2172-3175  Reference  to  the  flbnlitioti  of  second-class  carriages  by  the 

Midland  Company  ua  only  an  experiment,  2080-2083.  2121-2133  ExaminaUon  as  to 

the  use  formerly  made  ol  turnpike  roads  by  staue  coaches,  &c.,  and  as  to  the  origination 
and  ownership  of  such  roads,  U093-3100.  3106-2108— Approval  of  Government  control 
of  railways,  so  far  as  inspection  is  concerned,  though  the  working  aitai^eraents  should 
rest  entirely  with  the  companies,  2101-2105.  3109-2123. 

Evation  of  Z)«^.    Gxplanaiion  that  witness  does  not  impute  mala  Mes  to  the  comjAnies 

in  tiie  illegal  interpretation  placed  by  them  upon  the  Act,  Jfe/vt// 397-399  Denial 

that  the  companies  put  forward  improper  clums  or  evaded  the  duty,  the  face  being  that 
they  conformed  to  the  requirements  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  Forbes  717,  718  Ten- 
dency of  the  present  law  to  induce  evasion,  ib.  836.  841  Belief  as  to  the  entire 

absence  of  any  fraudulent  evasion  or  attempted  evasion  by  the  companies.  Sir  ff, 
8Upk*ti»om  1 139-1 143. 

Entire  exoneration  of  the  companies  from  any  attempted  evasion,  Hickman  1441  — 
Different  interpretation  of  the  law  hy  different  companies,  without  any  deliberate  evasion, 
«6.  1546,  1547— — The  duty  has  not  had  the  effect  of  promoting  false  declarations  by 

the  companies,  ib,  1680  Sufficient  security  fur  payment  in  fulf,  without  any  evasioDa 

by  exempting  all  fiares  up  to  1     per  mile,  ib,  1694. 

Inducement  to  the  adoption  of  all  sorts  uf  expedients  and  devices  by  reason  of  the 
exemption  ;  prejudicial  effect  as  regards  the  public,  Farrer  3279-3288. 

Sxcwtion  Trains.    Extmcts  from  Captain  Galton*s  Report  to  the  Board  of  Trade  for  1855, 
showing  the  immense  increase  of  passengers  in  respect  of  whom  exemption  was  claimed ; 

large  number  of  these  conveyed  by  excursion  tmniB,  Melvill  69  Circumstanctf  <^ 

neither  Captain  Gulton  nor  the  Board  of  Trade  having  raised  any  objection  as  regards 
the  exemption  claimed  for  passengers  by  excursion  trains,  though  these  trains  did  not 
stop  at  all  the  stations ;  contravention  of  the  law  on  this  point,  ib.  70-78  ■■■■  Comment 
upon  the  course  persued  hy  Mr.  Gladstone  in  1863,  in  recognising  the  extension  of 
exemption  to  excursion  trains ;  expediency  rather  of  a  strict  interpretation  of  the  Cheap 
Trains  Act,  ib.  93-103. 109-1 13. 

Opinion  as  to  the  power  of  the  Inland  Revenue  Board  to  have  put  a  stop  to  the  ex- 
emption of  excursion  trains  and  Sunday  trains  from  duty,  Farrer  3269— — Circumstance 
of  Captain  Galton  in  1856,  having  called  attention  to  the  exemption  of  excursion 

traffic,  ib,  2673  Extract  from  the  Report  of  the  Riiilway  Commissioners  in  1850, 

upon  the  question  of  exemption  of  excursion  trains,  ib,  3674. 

Payment  of  duty  claimed  from  the  Great  Eastern  Company  upon  eight-day  tickets: 

check  thereby  to  seaside  excursions,  Parkes  475.  541.  573,  573  Hardship  in  taxing 

pleasure  traffic,  so  called,  in  the  shape  of  excursion  trains,  these  being  valuable  for  the 
health  of  the  working  classes,  Laing  3693-3698,  3704-3706. 

MXEUFTlOnS: 

1.  Syetem  of  Exemptions  in  respect  of  Cheap  Trains,  though  the  ObligO' 

tions  imposed  by  P.arHameut  in  regard  to  such  Trains  are  no  longer 
necestaiy. 

2.  Proposal  for  rendering  Ejuntption  d^ndent  tqton  the  Grant  of  EnXargid 

Facilities, 

8.  Concurrence  of  Evidence  in  faoour  of  the  EjeempHm  of  all  Fores  at  <uu2 
under  i  d,  per  Mile, 

4.  Loss  of  Revenue,  under  the  foregoing  Scheme. 

5.  Question  of  Exemption  of  Fares  up  to  One  Shilling ;  loss  of  Reoenm 

thereby. 

6.  Objections  on  the  part  of  the  Board  of  Trade  to  the  present  System 

Exemptions,  as  well  at  to  the  proposed  Extensions, 

7.  Conditions  as  to  Exemption  under  the  Decisions  of  the  Court  of  Excheqner 

and  House  of  Lords. 

8.  Amount  of  Duty  represented  by  the  Exemptions. 

9.  SvggesHons  on  the  part  of  the  Railway  Passenger^  AssoeuUion, 
10,  Conclusions  and  Recommendations  by  the  Committee. 
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Exemptions — continued. 

1.  System  of  Exemptions  in  respect  of  Cheap  Trains,  though  the  ObligtUion$ 
imposed  by  FarliameiU  in  regard  to  such  Trains  are  no  longer  necessary : 

Bemiasness  on  the  part  of  the  Board  of  Trade  (and  of  the  Inland  Revenue  Board  as 
veil)  m  r^rd  to  the  gradual  extension  of  exemption  under  the  Cheap  Trains  Act,  the 
companies  navln^  soon  erased  to  r^rd  the  Act  as  an  obligation  to  run  at  cheap  fares, 

but  rather  as  an  inducement  to  claim  exemption  from  duty,  Melvtil  65-78  Witness 

has  always  tioosidered  the  law  as  to  cheap  trains,  and  as  to  payment  of  duty,  inapplicable 
to  the  c  rcuoistancM  of  the  railways;  absence  of  reciprocity  for  the  prifUege  of  exemp- 
tion, lb.  229.  241-343. 

Further  statement  that,  irrespective  of  exemption  from  duty,  the  companies  would 
voluntarily  comply  with  the  obligation  to  provide  cheap  trains  stoppng  at  every  station, 
MehHil  376.  378,  379.  381-386.  296-299*  37O1  37>*  410-420. 

Reference  to  the  Report  of  the  Joint  Committee  upon  Amaljeamation  in  1872,  as 
showing  that  the  obligation  to  run  cheap  trains  as  a  condition  of  exemption  was  no 
longer  necessary,  and  that  the  companies  had  done  much  more  for  third-class  passengers 

from  self-interest  than  was  required  by  PHrliament,  Farrer  2253  Quotation  from  the 

Third  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  of  1844,  an  clearly  showing  that  the  Committee 
concluded  it  would  not  be  tu  the  interests  of  the  companies  to  run  cheap  trains,  and  that 
exemption  was  proposed  in  return  for  the  obligation  to  run  such  trains,  t&.  2259-3361 
—Reference  also  to  the  Act  of  1844,  as  showing  that  Parliament  considered  it  would 
not  be  proBtable  to  run  cheap  trains,  and  sanctioned  exemption  from  duty  as  a  compensa- 
tion for  obligation  put  upon  the  companies,  tb,  3961-2263. 

Object  of  the  exemption  to  give  the  companies  a  consideration  for  the  obligation  to 

run  one  cheap  train  each  way  daily,  Farrer  3623  Grounds  for  the  conclusion  that 

the  obligation  is  no  longer  necessary,  as  the  companies  voluntarily  run  more  cheap  trains 
and  more  workmen's  trains  than  Parliament  has  required,  t6.  2633-2629. 

3.  Proposal  for  rendering  Exemption  dependent  iqton  the  Grant  of  Enlarged 
Facilities. 

Suggestion  that  in  lieu  of  the  Cheap  Trains  Act  a  new  Act  be  rassed  under  which^the 
companies  should  be  entitled  to  exemption  or  remission  accordingly  as  they  obtained 
certificates  from  the  Board  of  Trade  (or  some  special  railway  depwtment)  that  they  had 
given  certain  focilities  to  the  public,  MehUl  385-39S. 

3.  Concurrence  oj  Evidence  in  favour  of  the  Exemption  of  all  Fares  at  and 
under  1  d.  per  mile. 

Great  boon  to  the  companies  and  to  the  travelling  public  if  all  &resat  1  d*  a  mile  and 

under,  whether  single  or  return,  were  exempt  from  tne  duty,  Parhes  511,  519  Ready 

collection  of  the  duty,  subject  to  an  exemption  of  all  tares  at  or  under  i  d.  &  mile. 
Sir  W.  H.  Stephenson  1099. 

Suggestion  that  the  best  and  easiest  solution  of  the  existing  difficulties  would  be  the 
exemption  from  duty  of  all  fares  at  or  under  1  d.  per  mile,  by  aU  trains,  and  in  any  class 

of  carriage,  Rickman  1492. 

Advanta|{e  of  Mr.  Hickman's  suggestion  for  the  exemption  of  all  traffic  at  and  under 
1  d.  per  mile;  return  thereby  to  the  original  system  when  third-class  passengera  were 
taken  only  in  parliamentary  trains.  Lord  Houghton  1843-1845.   1863-1866.  1946, 

1947  Great  improvement  by  the  exemption  of  all  fares  at  and  under  1  d.  per  mile 

as  suggested  by  Mr.  Rickman ;  gain  thereby  to  the  public,  Ellis  soio-2018.  2043. 

2059,2060.  3064,3124-2129  Approval  of  the  exemption  of  fares  not  above  id. 

a  mile,  as  reverting  to  the  state  of  things  before  the  judgment  of  the  Court  of 
Exchequer,  Oakley  2539.  2542,  2543.  2578-2588.  3604-2609. 

Conviction,  based  on  witness*  personal  experience  in  1844,  that  it  was  intended  to 

exempt  all  third-class  fares  at  i     a  mile,  Allport  2929  Great  improvement  by  the 

exemption  of  all  fares  at  and  under  1  d.  per  mile,  thus  placing  the  companies  in  nearly 
the  same  position  as  before  the  recent  decision,  ib.  2961-2979.  2985-2994.  3061-3069. 

3087-3091  Advantage  of  exemptions  in  the  intereata  of  the  public,  ib.  2969-2974 

 Preference  further  expressed  tor  a  five  per  cent,  duty  with  the  exemption  of  all 

fares  up  to  1  d.  per  mile,  as  compared  with  a  three  per  cent  duty  without  exemptions, 
Allport  3087-3092 ;  Laing  3760-3753' 

Expediency  of  the  exemption  of  all  fares  up  to  i  d.  per  mile,  if  total  abolition  be  not 
possible,  Findlay  3223.  3255.  3373-  3388 — —Importance  further  attached  to  an 
exemption  of  fares  up  to  1  c^.  a  mile,  if  for  fiscal  reasons  total  remission  be  not  feasible, 

ib.  3387-3395  Important  relief  to  the  Great  Western  Company  as  regards  train 

arrangements  by  exempting  all  fares  at  and  under  1  d.  a  mile ;  increased  facilities  to 
the  public  as  they  would  travel  quicker,  Grienon  3428,  3439. 

Grounds  for  approvin<;  strongly  of  the  proposed  exemption  of  all  fares  at  and  under 
\d.  per  mile,' if  the  tax  cannot  be  at  once  dispensed  with,  Xainj?  3631-3^8.  3643- 

3645.  3699-3702.  3750  Former  adoption  by  Parliament  of  the  principle  of  exemption 

of  fares  at  1    per  mile  and  under,  ib,  3710,  371 1. 

4.  Lou 
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Exemptions — continued. 

4.  Lou  of  Revenue  under  the  foregoing  Scheme: 

Estimated  loss  of  about  350,000/.  a  year  out  of  700,000  /.  by  the  foregoing  plAD> 
though  in  a  short  time  ibe  duty  would  probably  recover  to  about  500,000/.  a  year,  Laing 

1494, 1495  Approximate  losx  of  167,000/.  by  exempting  all  .fares  at  and  under  1  d, 

per  mile,  Farrer  2705-8708  Removal  ot  duty  from  more  than  half  the  gross  passenger 

recapts  by  exempting  fares  up  to  1    per  mile,  '¥w.dhxy  3C3i--;)d33* 

fi.  Qu0<fibn  of  Bxemption  of  Fares  up  to  1  s, ;  loss  of  Revenue  thereby. 

Suggestion  whether  In  the  case  of  urban  and  suburban  lines  exemption  miglu  not 

apply  to  fares  up  tu  and  includinij:  1      Rickman  i624-i6'^8  Effect  of  the  exemption 

of  fares  up  fo  1  s.  to  exclude  the  Metropolitan  Railway  from  taxation;  extensive  effect 

otherwise.  It.  3133,  3134  Large  loss  of  revenue  by  the  exemption  of  all  fares  up  tc 

1  3175. 

Explanation  in  connection  with  a  memorial  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in 
January  last  prtiyinp  for  exemption  nf  all  fares  not  exceeding  1  s. ;  reference  had 
especially  t< I  metropolitan  and  suburbim  lines,  ilfaiu^//  24 12-2414.  2468,  2469— 'Id^ 
the  metropolis  this  would  be  tantamount  to  tutal  exemption,  ih.  3468,  2469. 

Objection  to  the  exemption  of  fares  under  l  s.  as  applying  to  Itirge  numbers  of  first- 
class  passengers,  Allport  3093,  3094  Importance  of  the  exemptitm  of  all  fares  under 

l«. ;  great  relief  thereby  to  lines  in  the  metropolis  and  in  Liverpool,  Manchester,.  &c. 

where  the  competition  is  very  keen,  FiTtdlay  3223,3234.  3311-3317.  3326,3327  

Great  number  of  farfes  to  be  relieved  if  exemption  applied  to  ail  fbres  under  1  ib, 
3326-3330. 

« 

6.  Objections  on  the  part  of  the  Board  of  Tra^  to  the  present  Systeva  of Exemptions, 

as  well  as  to  the  proposed  Extensions  : 

Grounds  for  the  opinion  that  there  it  a  strong  case  against  the  exemption,  Farrer 

2274-2288.  2299-2302  Exception  taken  tu  the  statement  diat  the  companies  hnd  a 

right  to  the  continuance  of  the  exemption  as  it  stood  before  the  strict  enforcement  of  the 
law,  ib.  2299-2302. 

Further  disapproval  of  exemptions  as  involving  much  inequality  and  inconvenience, 

Farrer  2354,  ^355*  2368.  2383  Difficulties  involved  in  any  system  of  exemptions 

as  compared  with  the  facilities  under  a  net  charge  of  three  per  cent.,  ib,  2384-'33q3. 
2648.  2703.  2768.  2770.  2779.  2843-2846. 

Objections  to  the  proposals  for  exempting  all  fares  at  and  under  1  d.  a  mile;  there  is 
no  necessity,  in  £tct,  to  legislate  for  the  provision,  of  facilities  for  tliird-cluss  passeufteni, 
Farrer  2373-3379.  3640-— — 0|Mnion  that  the  objection  to  the  present  system  arises 
entirely  out  of  tue  uperation  of  the  exemption,  ib.  3639— -Decided  objecdon  to  the 
exemption  of  all  fares  at  or  under  1  </  ,  ib.  2641. 

7.  Conditions  as  to  Exemption  under  the  Decisions  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer  nnd 

House  of  Lords : 

Several  declarations  set  forth  in  the  judgment  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer  in  1874, 
showing  the  conditions  under  which  exemption  should  apply,  MelvHl  180-1 8a— -Sum- 
mary of  the  conditions  necessary,  according  10  the  recent  decisinn  of  the  courts  of  law, 
before  exemption  from  the  passenger  duty  can  be  claimed  in  respect  of  cheap  trains 

under  the  Act  7  &  8  Vict.  c.  85,  Parhes  464-475  Chief  conditions  that  the  train 

must  stop  at  every  station,  and  that  the  fair  must  not  exceed  \  d.9.  mile  throughout,  ib, 

466-^73  Inclination  on  the  part  of  the  companies,  since  the  new  interpretation  of  the 

law,  to  rest  their  claim  to  exemption  upon  the  9th  section  of  the  Act  7  &  8  Vict.,  Richr- 
man  1373-J376- 

Copy  of  decree  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer  upon  the  question  of  exemption,  App,  367 

 Copy  of  judgment  as  delivered  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer  in  July  1874,  ib.  285-288 

~  Judgment  as  delivered  in  the  House  of  Lords  in  February  1876,  2R8-295. 

8.  Amount  of  Duty  represented  by  the  Exemptions : 

Reference  to  a  certain  return  showing  for  the  years  1857-75  the  per-centage  of  duty 
on  the  total  traffic;  important  reduction  owing  to  the  exemptions  under  the  Cheap 
Trains  Act,  Melvilt  234-940. 

Return  (submitted  by  Sir  W.  Stephenson),  showing  for  each  company  the  amount  pro- 
duced by  five  per  cent,  on  gross  passenj^er  receipt,  the  sum  which  each  company  is 
recoupeaunder  the  exemption  clauses  of  Uie  Cheap  Trains  Act,  and  the  fier-centage 

which  the  latter  sum  bears  to  the  former.  App.  257  List  of  railways  which  did  not 

claim  exemption  from  duty  in  respect  of  any  portion  of  their  passenger  receipts  in  1875, 
ib,  258. 

0.  Suggestions  on  the  part  of  the  Railway  Passengers*  Association : 

Papers  submitted  by  Mr.  Cobb  explanatory  of  the  views  of  the  Railway  Passengers* 
Association  on  the  snl  ject  of  exemptions ;  sundry  alterations  submitted,  App.  396-301 . 

312.  T  T  10.  Conslutions 
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10.  Conclvsiont  and  Beeommmdations  by  the  Comwuftee : 

Summary  of  the  conditions,  seven  in  number,  laid  dowi  by  the  Cheap  Trains  Act,  la 
reference  to  the  running  of  cheap  trains  and  the  fares  to  be  charged,  hep.  iti— Pro- 
vision, by  Section  9  of  the  Act,  that  no  tax  was  to  be  levied  upon  the  receipts  of  any 
railway  company  from  the  conveyance  of  passengers  at  fares  not  exceeding  1  d.  a  mile  by 

any  cheap  train,  ib.  iv  Mistaken  view  of  the  law  and  of  ihe  dispensinu  powers  of 

the  Board  of  Trade  under  which  exemption  was  allowed  Irom  1864  to  1867,  in  respect  of 
stopping  trains,  ib. 

Reference  to  the  argumeni  on  tlie  part  of  the  Board  (jf  Trade,  that  the  exemption 

works  against  the  public,  and  should  cease,  Bep,  vii.  Recommendation  ihat  (pendii^ 

I'utuie  abolition  of  the  tax)  the  duty  be  restricted  to  fares  over  1  d.  per  mile,  that  all  single 
fares  at  or  under  i  d.  per  mile  be  exempted,  and  that  such  exemption  sliould  apply  to 

return,  weekly,  and  Sfason  tickets,  ih.  Resolution  also  in  favour  of  exempting,  in 

urban  and  suburban  districts,  all  fares  of  all  classes,  up  to  and  including  9  a.,  ami  all 
return  fares  based  upon  the  fare  for  the  single  journey,  ib. 

See  also  Abolition  of  Tax.         Accounts.        Alternatice  Schemes*  Arrears  of 

Duty.  Board  of  Trade.  Cheap  Drains  Act.  Compromise.  Excunim 
Trains.  Fares.  Farthings*  Act.  Great  Eastern  Bailway.  Great 
*  Northern  Baihooy.  Great  Western  Bailway.  Inequality.  Inland  Bevenme 
Board.  Locomotion.,  Taxes  on.  Metropolitan  District  Bailway.  Metro- 
politan Raihoay.  North  London  Bailway.  PubUcj  Thv.  Remissiom  of- 
Duty.  Return  Tickets.  Revenue  from  Duty.  Season  Tickets.  Stoppit^ 
TVains.  Sunday  Trains.  Third-class  Passengers.  Through  TVonu. 

Time  Tables.        Workmen's  Trains. 

Explosives  {Army  Stores).    Special  rate  required  for  explosives,  Haliburton  1766,  1767. 

Extension  of  Railways.  Opinion  that  the  passenger  duty  has  not  prevented  railway 
extension,  nor  been  injurious  to  the  pubhc,  Melvill  305-307.  322-325.355-359-^— 
Concurrence  in  the  opinion  that  the  duty  does  not  binder  the  development  of  railways 
though  the  mode  of  assessment  may  cause  somd  obstraction.  Sir  W.H.  Stephenson  io88> 

logfi-iogS  Conclusion  as  to  the  passenger  duty  not  preventing  the  development  of 

railways,  BAckman  1678,  1679;  Farrer  2825-2828  Probability  of  less  development 

of  new  railways  in  the  next  than  In  the  last  decennial  period;  not,  however,  from  uiy  ■ 
effect  of  the  passenger  duty,  Bichman  1982-1985. 

Instances  of  light  or  cheap  railways,  the  traffic  being  small;  impolicv  of  any  hindrance 

to  these  in  the  8ha))e  of  a,  tax^  Ellis  1990,  1991.  1995  Conclusion  ttat  in  thinly  popu- 

leted  districts  the  duty  acts  as  %  gr^at  hindrance  to  railway  extension,  much  to  the  detri- 
ment of  th«  public,  ib,  2000.  2008. 

Effect  of  the  passenger  duty,  with  other  considerations,  in  preventing  capital  beii^ 

raised  for  a  competing  line  to  Brighton,  Laing  3646-3650.  3736,  3737  Conclusioo 

that  the  tax  has  decidedly  hindered  railway  development,  ib,  3690,  3691.  3733-3735. 

See  also  Branch  Lines.       Development  of  Traffic,      Public,  The. 

F. 

Fares : 

1.  Power  of  certain  Companies  as  to  adding  the  Duty  to  the  Maximum  Fan$, 

2.  Extent  of  Increase  of  Fares  by  reason  of  the  Duty, 

8.  Question  as  to  Beductiun  of  Fares  resuWng  from  Remission  of  Duty,  or 

from  increased  Exemption. 
4.  Tendency  to  Reduced  FareSf  irrespectively  of  the  Duty  or  its  AboHiiM, 
d.  Effect  of  the  Duty  and  the  Fares  upon  the  Number  cf  Passengers, 

6.  Proposed  Power  in  the  Companies  generalty  to'  add  tke  Duty  to  Ae 

Maximum  Fares. 

7.  Ingestions  on  the  part  of  tke  Railway  Passengers'  Asaodatwn  for  the 

Re-adjustment  of  Fares. 

1.  Power  of  certain  Comp^niee  a*  to  adding  tke  Duty  to  tke  Maxmum  Faret: 

Power  of  certain  companies,  five  in  number,  to  chaige  the  Government  duty  in  addi- 
tion to  the  maximum  fure  which  they  take  under  their  toll  section,  Melvill  216-220  

Power  of  the  companies  generally  to  add  the  duty  to  the  &res  where  the  competition  is 

not  strong,  as  between  Birmingham  and  London,  Forbes  913-916  Claim  by  witness 

to  add  the  doty  to  the  maximum  rate  on  the  London  and  Chatham  Line,  though  the 
right  to  do  so  is  not  directly  given,  ib.  949,  950. 

Liability  of  third-class  passengers  to  have  the  tax  added  to  their  fiires ;  that  is,  in  the 
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1.  Plenoer  of  certain  Cmpatdei  at  to  adimg  tiu  D%t^t»^Max^  — conti. 

case  of  five  of  the  coropanien,  Rickman  1579-1583  Diseeut  from  the  view  that  the 

companies  generally  have  a  ri^iht  to  charge  the  duty  in  tiddiiion  to  the  1  a  mile  and 
still  to  claim  exemption,  1585,  1586-— — Mention  of  the  fire  oompanlea  who  have 
powerto  add  the  tax  to  the  amount  uf  the  fare,  ib.  1671-1674. 

Opportunity  of  the  larger  companies  to  recoup  themselTcs  in  other  ways  for  the  loss 

caused  by  the  tax,  ^//w  2019-2035.  2043.  2067-2072  Power  of  the  Midland  Railway 

Company  and  of  the  larger  companies  generally  to  charge  the  paiisenger  duty  in  addition 
to  their  jnazimum  fares,  AUport,  2927,  3928. 

i.  Extent  of  Increase  of  Fares     reason  of  the  Duty, 

Cirtiumstance  of  the  i^ondon  and  North  Western  and  the  Metropolitan  Companies 

baying  charged  the  duty  in  the  fares,  MelviU  220-224.  S^?*  3^^  Increase  of  fares  by 

flsany  oompanies  when' it  was  dedded  that  they  were  not  entitled  to  exemption,  ti.  407, 
408. 

Addition  of  the  duty  to-some  of  the  third-class  fares  on  the  Great  Eastern  line»  Parke* 
472.  496-500— Revised  and  higher  rates  chained  by  the  London  and  North  Western 
and  Great  Western  Companies  for  third-class  pauengers,  save  in  Parliamentary  tnuns, 
since  the  decision  of  the  0>tirt  of  Exchequer,  Sitlamn  1565.  1572,  1573  Increase  of 
100  per  cent,  in  one  case  by  the  North  Western  Company,  ib.  1666-1670. 

Tendency  of  the  tax  \n  all  cases  to  increase  the  ohai^e, to  the  public,  JtffipKe/ 2418 

 Explanation  as  to  th*  Great  Northern  Company  not  having  yet  added  the  duty  to  the 

fares  though  they  probably  may  be  constrained  to  do  so,  OahUy  2523-2528.  2555-2560. 

Improbability  of  any  comranies  increasing  their  fares  100  per  cent,  in  consideration  of 

the  duty;  check  by  the  Board  of  Trade  in  sach  case,  Farrer  2682-2687  Dnubt 

whether  any  compnnies  have  really  made  the  public  pay  the  duty  in  the  shape  <^ 
increased  fares,  tft.  2744-2750.  2849. 

*  Prospect  of  the  Midland  Company  adding  the  duty  to  the  third-class  fares,  unless  some 

remedy  be  given,  ^W/jorf  11929-2931.  2945-29^9.3103-3106  Addition  of  the  duty  to 

the  first-class  tares,  ib.  2935— -Decided  efrect  of  the  tax  in  enhancing  the  fares,  xb. 

2934-9939  Further  statement  as  to  most  of  the  companies  having  the  power  to  add 

the  duty  of  the  maximum  fare,  and  as  to  the  probable  inddence  of  the  tax  upon  the 
public  if  exemption  be  nut  extended  to  fares  at  and  under  1  d.  a  mile,  <6.  3064-3076^— 
Ghreat  extent  to  whii^  the  duty  would  lie  added  to  third-cUss  fores  throughout  the 
country  if  the  Midland  Company  should  lead  the  way  in  the  matter,  t&.  31  to. 

Extensive  addition  made  to  ihe  fares  by  the  London  and  North  Western  Company,  in 

order  to  cover  the  duty  as  far  as  possible,  Pindlay  3225^227.  3257-3260  Explanation 

that  an  exceptional  mcrease  of  100  per  cent  was  not  caused  by  the  duty,  ib.  3353-3359. 

3377-3379  Extensive  addition  made  to  the  third-class  fares  by  the  Great  Western 

Company,  Grienon  3409-341 2.  3428.  3433*  3433  Prospect  of  the  duty  being  gene- 
rally added  tu  the  farett,  if  the  Midland  Company  should  elect  to  do  so,  Lainff  3692. 

Exercise  by  several  companies  of  their  power  to  charge  the  duty  in  addition  to  the 

href.  Rep.  V  Probability,  if  the  tax  be  continued  as  at  present,  of  the  companies 

pnerally  increasing  thMr  fares  by  the  amount  of  duty,  ib.  Conclusion  as  to  the  tax 

Saving  involved  increase  of  fares  in  certain  cases,  and  havii^  prevented  reduction  in 
others,  iA.  T,  vi. 

8.  Question  as  to  Reduction  of  fares  resulting  from  Remission  of  Duty,  or  from 

increased  Exemption : 

Decided  conceamons  to  the  public  if  the  duty  were  remitted,  whereas,  if  it  be  retained, 
the  companies  represented  by  witness  wiJI  probably  be  driven  to  ffct  the  duty  out  of  the 

fares,  Forbes  831-834.  884-886  Tendency  to  reduced  fores  if  exemption  applied  in 

all  cases  where  the  fore  is  not  more  than  1  rf.  per  mile,  Ridiman  1497, 1498.  3174*  3175. 

Argument  that  the  public  have  no  right  to  claim  a  reduction  uf  fares  in  return  for  the 
remission  of  the  duly ;  several  respects,  however,  in  which  increased  facilities  would 
probably  be  given,  Xord  HisujrAfoN  1866.  1875-1883.  1957-1960  Grounds  for  con- 
cluding'that  the  proposed  exemption  would  j^reatly  stimulate  the  reduction  of  fares  and 
the  increase  of  fociliiies  to  the  public,  EBis  2010-2018.  2043.  2124-2129. 

Evidence  in  support  of  the  conclusion  that  abolition  would  lead  to  a  reduction  of  fares* 

Paine  3192-3218  Tendency  to  a  reduction  of  third-class  fares  by  the  Midland  and 

other  companies,  as  well  as  by  the  London  and  North  Western,  if  the  tax  be  lemitted, 
or  if  fares  up  to  1  ol^  be  exempted,  Findlaij  3300-3306.  3318-3322. 

Argument  that  fares  wnuld  not  be  reduced  to  the  public  if  the  tax  were  abolished ; 
that  is,  except  where  the  duty  is  charged  in  addition  to  the  maximum  fore,  Farrer  9308 
etseq. 
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Fa  r  es — continued. 

4.  Tendency  to  reduced  Farttj  irreipectne  of  the  Duty  or  its  Abolition  : 

Security  for  fares  being  kept  ae  low  as  possible  in  the  absence  of  any  lax ;  reduced 

fares  on  the  Great  Eastern  line,  Parkes  530,  531.  540.589-696.605-610  Down^ 

ward  tendency  of  all  raies  and  Aires  owic^  tu  competition  and  other  causes,  Findlay  3373. 

33*Hf  3305  Admission  as  to  fares  being  governed  mainly  by  competition,  ib.  3323. 

334»-3345.  3348-3352- 

Self-interest  of  the  companies  in  the  matter  of  reduction  and  adjustment  of  &res,  irre- 
spectively of  remission  of  the  duty ;  argument  in  detad  to  this  ett'eci,  Faner  2642-2647, 
2663-2667.  2890-2892 

5.  Effect  of  the  Duty  and  the  Fares  upon  the  Number  of  the  Patsenyers  : 

Opinion  that  the  abolition  of  the  tax  would  not  increase  the  number  of  passenger-i, 

Mehill  409  Important  increase  of  passengers  by  reduction  of  fares ;  inexpediencv  of 

reductions  being  made  irrespectively  of  the  <iuestion  of  duty,  Parkes  676-678  Efiect 

of  the  increase  of  fares  on  the  Brighton  line  in  reducing  the  number  of  passengers,  Pedne 

3309-3213  Tendency  of  the  tax  when  added  to  the  fares  to  diminish  travellinjr, 

though  witness  cannot  say  that  it  has  actually  had  tliis  effect  on  the  Brighton  line, 
Laing  3678-3683. 

6.  Proposed  Power  in  the  Companies  generaVy  to  add  the  Duty  to  the  Maximum 

Fares : 

Suggestion*  in  a  recent  memorial  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  that  power  be 
given  to  all  the  companies  to  charge  the  duty  in  addition  to  the  maximum  fare ;  power 
.  thereby  of  the  companies  to  recoup  themselves  where  the  charge  is  at  tlie  maximum, 
Mansel  2415.3432. 

r.  Suggestions  on  the  Part  of  the  Railway  Passengers*  Association  for  the  re-ad- 
justment of  Fares ; 

Memorandum  submitted  on  the  part  of  the  Railway  Passengers'  Association  containing 
various  suggestions  on  the  subject  of  the  remission  or  modification  of  the  passengw 
duty,  and  the  revision  and  reduction  of  iares  in  connection  therewith,  Cobb  3775,  3776; 
App.  296-301. 

See  also  Cheap  Trains  Act.  Exemptions.  Great  Eeatern  Railway.  Great 
Northern  Radway,  Great  Western  Railway,  Incidence  of  Tax,  Inequality, 
London,  Brighton,  and  South  Coast  Railway,  London  and  North  fVestem  Rati- 
way.  Metropolitan  District  Railway^  2.  Metropolitan  Railway,  5.  Mid- 
laad  RaiUetaf.  North  London  Railway.  Public,  T/ie.  Third-class  Pas- 
sengers,      Troops  and  Stores,       Warhmen^s  Trains, 

Farrery  Thomas  Henry.  (Aualysia  of  bis  Evidence.) — \a  permanent  secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  having  been  personally  connected  with  the  railway  business  of  the 
Boatd  since  1866;  3246,  3247  Submits  that  it  is  essential  to  keep  distinct  the  ques- 
tion of  exemption  and  the  question  of  the  tax  itself,  inasmuch  as  any  restrictions  upon 
the  companies*  freedom  of  action  arise  in  respect  of  the  former,  3249-3253. 

Reference  to  the  report  of  the  Joint  Committee  upon  Amalgamation  in  1 872  as  showing 
that  the  obligation  to  run  cheap  trains  as  a  condition  of  exemption  uas  no  longer  neces- 
sary, and  that  the  companies  had  done  much  more  for  third-class  passengers  from  self- 
interest  than  was  required  by  Parliament,  2353  First  imposition  of  the  tax  in  1833 

in  ihe  form  of  a  halfpenny  a  mile  for  every  four  passengers  conveyed,  2254  Altera- 
tion of  the  tax  in  1842  to  a  5  per  cent,  charge  on  gross  passenger  receipts,  ib.  Con- 
currence in  the  view  that  the  tax  was  imposed,  because  there  were  already  taxes  on  other 
modes  of  locomotion,  2254-2259,  2302-2306. 

Quotation  from  the  Third  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  of  1844  as  clearly  showing 
that  the  Committee  concluded  it  would  not  be  to  the  interests  of  the  companies  to  run 
cheap  traint:,  and  that  exemption  was  proposed  in  return  for  the  oliligation  to  I'un  such 
trains,  2259-2261— —Reference  also  to  the  Act  of  1844  as  shuwini^  that  Parliament 
considered  it  would  not  be  profitable  tu  run  cheap  trains,  and  sanctioned  exemption  from 

duty  as  a  compensation  for  the  obligation  put  upon  the  companies,  2261—2203  

Infinitely  greater  accommodation  aflbraed  to  third-class  passengers  than  the  Legislature 
ever  required,  2264-2266. 

Explanation  that  the  function  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  under  the  Cheap  Trains  Act,  was 
merely  to  see  that  cheap  train  passengers  got  all  the  benefit  which  the  Act  intended  them 

to  get ;  superfluous  powers  vested  in  the  Board  for  this  purpose,  2266.  2268,  2269  

Full  belief  of  the  Board  that  they  had  the  power  of  dispensing  with  the  condition  that 

every  cheap  train  should  stop  at  every  station,  2266,  3267  Opinion  as  to  the  power 

of  the  Inland  Revenue  Board  to  have  put  a  stop  to  the  exemption  of  excursion  trains 
and  Sunday  trains  from  duty,  3269. 
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Famry  Thomas  Henry.    (Analysis  of  hia  Evidence) — continued. 

Statemeni  of  the  circumststnces  under  which  the  Board  of  Trade  refused  certificates  of 
exemption  to  the  North  London  Company  on  the  ground  that  the  pawngera  were  not 

carried  between  all  stations  at  fares  nt  \d.VL  mile,  or  under,  3269  Misunderstanding 

of  the  Board  as  regards  the  time  tables  submitted  by  the  company,  16. — — Case  even- 
tually submitted  to  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown,  on  twu  occasions,  in  1H66,  the  opinion 
being  that  the  Board  of  Trade  had  no  rv^ht  to  dispense  with  trains  stopping  at  every 
station,  ib. —  Ijong  correspondence  and  communication  between  the  Board  of  Trade 
and  the  Board  of  Inland  Revenue  in  1866,  and  subsequently  upon  the  exemption  ques- 
tion ;  reference  by  the  Board  of  Trade  of  the  whole  question  to  Treasury,  2269-2274. 

Delay  on  the  part  of  the  I'reasury  in  taking  decisive  action  in  the  matter;  consequent 
difficulty  in  preparing  a  case  fur  the  law  courts,  2273,  2374^— Representation  made  by 
witnes!«  departiuent  to  the  Treasury  as  to  the  whole  question  requiring  revision,  2373 

 Grounds  for  the  opinion  that  there  is  a  strong  case  asainst  the  exemption,  2274- 

3288.  2299-2302  Qualified  form  of  approval,  as  regains  cheap  trains,  given  by  the 

Board  of  Trade  pendii^  the  decision  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer ;  amended  form  now 
given,  3374. 

Illustrations  of  the  constant  difficulties  which  arise  as  regards  the  Board  of  Trade 
approval,  more  especially  in  the  case  of  trains  which  do  not  run  front  end  to  end  of  the 

line;  violation  of  the  Act  of  Parliament  in  these  cases,  2275-2278.  2289  The 

approval  of  tht;  Board  is  in  fact  a  mere  farce,  2275  Inducemeni  to  the  adoption  of 

all  8(>it8  of  expedients  and  devices  by  reason  of  the  exemption;  prejudicial  effect  as 
regards  the  public,  3379-3388  Comment  upon  the  device  of  the  Metropolitan  Com- 
pany in  the  issue  of  two  cheap  tickets  from  each  station  in  order  t9  obtain  exemption  for 
the  train  ;  refusal  of  approval  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  2280-2283.  2286,  2287. 

Prejudicial  operation  of  the  Abolition  of  Farthings  Act  as  regards  the  localities 

chosen  for  stations,  3287  Discouragement  to  season  and  return  tickets  in  there  being 

no  exemption,  ib,  Further  objection  to  the  system  of  exemptions  in  its  being  hardly 

fiossible  to  check  the  returns  made  by  the  companies,  2288  Statistics  showing  the 
ar^e  and  constant  increase  of  third-class  traffic,  witness  siibmiiting  that  the  obligation, 
(he  penalty,  and  the  exemption  are  alike  unnecessary  for  the  protection  of  such  traffic, 
3288,  2289. 

Great  re<luction  of  exemptions,  if  there  be  a  strict  interpretation  of  the  proviso  as  to 

trains  stopping  at  each  station  from  end  to  end  of  the  line,  2289  Doubt  as  to  the 

companies  being  entitled  to  exemption  on  Sunduy  trains,  ib,  Argument  that  the  Act 

of  itH4  cunteniplitted  exemption  being  applied  to  oi\\y  one  cheap  train  a  day  each  way, 

SS89-3399  Exception  taken  to  the  stutemeqt  that  the  companies  had  a  right  to  the~ 

continuance  of  the  excoptinn  as  it  stood  before  the  strict  enforcement  of  the  law. 

Evidence  in  detail  in  suppoit  of  the  conclusion  that  the  tax  felts  upon  the  com- 
panies and  not  tipon  the  public,  when  the  fares  are  below  the  maximum  3302-3354-  

Argument  that  fares  would  not  in  fcict  be  reduced  tu  the  public  if  the  tax  were  abolished'; 
that  is,  except  where  the  duty  is  charged  in  addition  to  the  mtiximum  fare,  2308,  et  seq. 

Statement  showing  the  important  effect  produced  upon  the  price  of  various  railway 
stocks  by  Mr.  Lowe  s  proposal  (when  Chancellnr  of  the  Exchfquer)  for  a  tax  of  1  per 
cent,  on  gross  receipts,  instead  of  5  per  cent,  on  passenger  receipts,  wiih  exemptions, 

2345-2351  Effect  of  the  duty  as  regards  only  the  ordinary  shareholders,  except 

where  ttie  preference  shaies  are  not  paid  in  full,  2345—2354. 

Reasons  urged  for  the  maintenance  of  tlie  tax,  but  not  of  the  exemptions ;  df^nial  that 
the  former  is  unjust,  whereas  the  latter  involve  much  inequality  and  inconvenience, 

2354,  2355.  236H.  2383  Monopoly  of  railway  companies,  so  that  on  this  and  other 

grounds  they  should  not  be  regarded  as  ordinary  traders,  2354  Investment  of 

railway  capital  subject  to  the  tax,  ib.  Limited  extent  to  which  there  is  omnibus  com- 
petition with  railways  in  the  metvopulis ;  doubt,  moreover,  whether  the  fares  are  influenced 
by  the  omnibuses,  3355-3367. 

Consideration  of  several  alternative  schemes  for  alterin-^  the  imidence  of  the  tax,  and 
for  churging  a  per-centage  on  uross  traffic,  or  on  passenger  receipts  without  exemption  ; 
paper  submitted  {App.  360-363)  in  illustration  of  the  working  of  these  schemes  as 

regards  the  different  companies,  2369-2371  Preference  for  the  proposal  to  charge 

3  per  cent  on  gross  passenger  receipts,  without  exemptions,  2371.  2386-2388. 

Objections  to  the  proposal  for  exempting  all  fares  at  und  under  i  d.  a.  mile;  there  is 
no  necessity,  in  fact,  to  legislate  for  tlie  provision  of  facilities  for  third-class  passengers. 

2372-3379  Lai^e  loss  of  revenue  by  the  exemption  of  third-class  traffic,  23^9-3383 

 Very  similar  amount  produced  by  a  3  per  cent,  lax  on  gross  passenger  receipts,  and 

by  a  5  per  cent,  tax  with  exemptions,  2380  Difficulties  involved  in  any  system  of 

exemptions  as  compared  with  the  facilities  under  a  net  charge  of  3  per  cent.,  2384-2393. 

Objection  to  any  dispensing  power  in  the  Board  of  Trade  as  regards  the  running  of 

trains  from  end  to  end  of  the  line,  3389-2393  Great  advantage  if  the  fiscal  adminis- 
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Farrer,  Thomns  Henry,    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence) — amtinutd, 

tration  of  the  law  rested  endiely  with  the  revenue  department,  2^94  Simplificaiion 

in  collection  if  the  tax  were  commuted  and  fixed  at  a  certHin  amount  lor  each  railvvAy» 
beyond  which  It  should  nut  increase ;  witoeM,  hnwever,  has  not  considered  ibis  proposal, 
a396-2399. 

[Second  Bxamination.] — Three  forms  of  approval  given  by  the  Board  of  IVadf,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  North  London  Railway;  that  is,  before  any  question  had  been  raised  by 
the  Inland  Revenue,  after  question  tiad  been  raised,  and  after  the  decision  of  the  Court  of 

Exchequer,  2619,  26S0  Explanation  that  witnexs  never  meant  to  imply  that  tlie  North 

London  Company  intended  to  mislead  the  Boanl  of  Trade,  thou^  there  is  no  doubt  but 
Mr.  Fane,  the  officer  of  the  Board,  was  misled  by  tbe  company,  atfso,  3621. 

Object  of  the  exemption  to  give  the  companies  a  consideration  for  the  obligaUon  to 
run  one  cheap  tram  each  wa}  daily,  2622  Grounds  further  submitted  for  the  con- 
clusion that  the  obligation  is  no  longer  necessary,  as  the  companies  voluntarily  run  more 
cho^i  truns  and  more  workmen's  tiains  than  Parluiment  has  rt^utred,  3623*9639— • 
Special  legislation  as  regards  the  running  of  early  and  late  workmen's  trains  in  und  out 
of  London ;  limited  liability  on  the  score  of  compensation  in  consideration  <^  this  obli- 
gation. 2624.  3627. 

Statement  showing  that  certain  companies  would  pay  more  than  at  present  if  the  doty 
and  exemptions  were  commuted  into  a  chai^  of^  3  per  cenL  upon  gross  passenger 

receipts,  2630-2632  Instances  on  Uie  other  hand  in  which  companies  would  save  by 

a  3  per  cent,  duty;  large  bonus  thereby  to  tbe  London  and  North  Weiitem  and  the 

Great  Western  Companies,  2633,  2634  Great  disturbance  of  the  relative  payments 

by  different  companies  by  substituting  a  duty  of  3  per  cent,  without  exemptions;  ex- 
pected resistance  by  many  companies,  2635,  2636.  2778,  3779.  2866. 

Objections  to  a  fixed  quit-rent  or  rent-charge  in  lieu  of  the  present  obli^tion  to  pay 

a  per-centage  upon  receipts,  2637, 2638.  2780-2783  Opinion  that  the  objection  to  the 

present  system  arises  entirely  out  of  the  operation  of  the  exemption,  2639 — ^Fiuther 

disapproval  of  an  exemption  of  fares  at  and  under  i  d.  per  mile,  3640  Decided 

objection  also  to  tbe  exemption  uf  all  fares  at  or  under  1  s.,  9641. 

Written  stntement  submitted,  and  explanations  thereon,  in  support  of  the  view  that  a 
remission  of  the  duty  would  be  entirely  for  tbe  benefit  ol  the  railway  shareholders,  and 
would  not  result  in  auv  appreciable  advantage  to  the  public,  2642-2646—— Few  and 
exceptional  cases  in  whicn  the  railway  companies  are  affected  by  competition  from 

omnibuses,  steamboats,  &c.,  2642  Very  different  effrct  indifferent  companies  through 

tlie  remission  of  duty  going  entirely  to  the  ordinary  shareholders,  ib.  Doubt  as  to 

the  companies  having  increased  inducement  to  give  additional  facilities  to  the  public,  in 
the  absence  of  a  tax,  2647. 

Less  objection  to  the  scheme  for  a  duty  of  3  per  cent,  than  to  other  alternative 

schemes,  2648.  2703.  2763-3770.  2778,  2779.  2843-2846.  2866  Expediency  of  the 

whole  question  as  regards  taxation  resting  with  the  Revenue  Department,  the  control 

being  separate  from  the  taxation,  2649.  3787-2790.  2843.  2845  Conclusion  as  tu  the 

daty  having  been  imposed  in  the  fiist  instance  by  &ir  Robei-t  Peel  because  there  were 
taxes  on  other  modes  of  locomotion,  and  as  to  the  duty  upon  stage  coaches  having  been 
subsequently  reduced  because  the  latter  were  more  heavily  taxed  in  proportion  than 

railways,  2650-3653  ■  Reference  to  a  suggestion  for  changing  the  duty  into  a  tax  upon 

locomotives,  2654,  3655. 

Grounds  for  the  inference  that  the  Board  of  Trade  were  entrusted  by  the  Act  7  &  8 
Vict,  with  the  duty  of  looking  after  the  interests  of  the  third-class  passengers,  2656, 

3657  Decided  objection  to  any  discretionary  power  of  exemption  or  remission  being 

exercised  by  any  public  department ;  function  of  the  Board  of  Inland  Revenue,  and  not 

of  the  Board  of  Trade,  in  this  respect,  2658-2662.  2691,  2692  Fallacy  involved  in 

the  approval  tif  the  Boaid  of  Trade,  inasmuch  as  the  companies  find  it  to  their  interest 
to  give  every  fiiciUty  to  the  publit^  with  or  without  the  duty,  2663-2667. 

Further  reference  to  the  practice  of  the  companies  in  marking  the  time  tables  for 
approval  by  the  Bourd  of  Trade,  the  real  duty  of  checking  the  claims  resting  with  the 

Inland  Revenue,  2668-2671  Reasons  for  the  conclusion  of  the  Board  that  they  had 

a  right  to  disptuse  with  stoppage  of  cheap  trains  at  every  station,  2673  Circumstance 

of  Captain  Galtf>n  having  in  1856  called  attention  to  the  exemption  of  excursion  traflic, 

2673  Extract  from  the  Report  of  the  Railway  Commissioners  in  1850  upoii  the 

question  of  exemption  of  excursion  trains,  2674. 

Denial  that  the  Board  of  Trade  gave  any  assistance  to  the  Kurth  London  Company 
in  the  preparation  of  their  case  for  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  2675-2678— Refusal  of 
approval  by  the  Board  in  the  case  of  a  tram  submitted  by  the  Metropolitan  Company, 

3679,  2680  Doubt  as  to  any  companies  claiming  exemption  without  the  previous 

approval  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  368 1  Improbability  of  any  cocopanies  increasing 

their  fares  100  per  cent,  in  cousideralion  of  the  duty;  cii,eck  by  the  Board  of  Trade  in 
such  case,  3683-2687. 
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FarreTf  Thomas  Henry.   (AnaJyais  of  his  Evidence) — eontmuMt 

Obstacle  to  the  lai^e  companies  running  cheap  and  stopping  trains  from  end  to  end  of 

their  lines,  2688,  2689  Conclusion  as  to  the  illeu;a!ity  of  claimi  for  exemption  upon 

weekly  tickets  for  working  men,  2691,  2692  Inconvenience  through  the  interference 

of  a  Govemmem  depHrtment  with  the  detailed  arrangements  of  commercial  undertakings, 

3693  Quefition  IV>r  consideration  as  10  the  incidence  and  operation  of  the  tax,  and  not 

as  to  its  origin  ;  adniissioui  however,  that  the  complaints  by  railway  shareholders  are 
but  natural,  2694-2702.  2725-2732. 

Slight  increase  of  revenue  if  there  were  a  tax  of  3  per  cent,  upon  gross  passenger 

traffic,  2704  Approximate  loss  of  167,000/.  by  exempting  all  fares  at  and  tmder  1  d.  a 

mile,  2705-3708  Private  enterpriee  by  which  railways  nave  been  developed,  but  not 

without  certain  powers  and  privileges  from  the  State,  2709-2713.  2777  Payment  of 

the  tax  by  the  passenger  in  thofe  cases  only  where  the  fares  are  at  their  maximum,  and 

where  the  tax  is  charged  in  addition,  2714-2720  Payment  generally  of  the  tax  by 

the  oidinary  shareholders  where  competition  is  in  force,  3721-2724. 

Purchase  of  railway  stock  in  full  knowledge  of  the  tax,  though  the  charge  has  doubt- 
less been  greatly  increased  by  tlie  new  decision,  3725-2732.  2784-27B6  Advantage 

of  facility  of  collection,  this  being  an  important  consideration  in  choosing  between 

tax*"8  ;  incidence  of  the  income  tax  adveitt-d  to  hereon,  2733-3743  Doubt  further 

expressed  whether  any  companies  have  really  made  the  public  pay  tite  duty  in  the  shape 
of  mcreased  tiirfs,  2744-3750.  2849. 

Quei-tion  further  raised  as  to  there  being  any  real  competition  between  omnibuses  and 

railways  in  I«ondon,  2761-2753.  2832—2836  Conveyance  of  as  many  passengers  by 

&e  Metropoltlau  tUilway  at  crowd^  tinier  as  it  can  carry,  3753  Further  statement 

as  to  the  companies  having  in  nny  case  sufficient  inducement  to  cultivate  ttiird-class 
traffic,  which  is  greatly  increasing,  though  it  may  not  be  the  most  profitable  traffic  of  alt, 
2754-2758.  2790. 

Exception  further  taken  to  the  Legislature  giving  special  inducements  to  cultivate  any 

particular  class  of  traffic,  2759-3763.  2770-S773  Unequal  payments  by  diHereat 

companies  in  proportion  to  gross  receipts  or  net  receipts,  2764-2767  Removal  of  diffi- 
culties as  to  stopping  trains,  &c.  by  a  duty  of  3  per  cent.,  all  exemptions  being  abolished, 
2768-2776. 

Conclusion  that  Government  control  over  the  railways,  as  regards  facilities  for  con- 
veyance of  passengers,  is  not  essential,  2787-2796 — — Limited  powers  of  Qovemment 
over  the  companies  in  respect  of  the  movement  of  troops  by  railways  increased  power 
dei^iiable  as  to  special  trains,  2797-28oo-^— Approval  of  the  companies  receiving  the 
sauie  price  for  the  conveyance  ot  troops  as  of  the  public,  2800— Increasing  influence 

of  railway  couipanics  by  means  r>f  amalgamation,  2801-2804  Expediency  of  control 

in  a  Government  department,  with  a  view  to  the  prevention  of  accidents,  &c. ;  objection 
to  the  fum  tions  of  the  Board  of  Trade  on  this  score  lieing  exercised  by  the  luilway 
Commissioners,  2805-2819. 

Approval  of  a  tax  on  locomotion  unless  it  hinders  'development,  is  difficult  of  collec- 
tion, or  U  easy  of  evasion,  3820-2824  Conclusion  as  to  the  passei^er  duty  not  pre- 
venting the  development  of  railways,  2825-2828— —Belief  as  to  Mr.  Gladsione  and  Mr. 
Lowe  having  both  prcposed  a  per^ntage  on  gross  receipts,  3829. 

Modified  extent  10  which  there  is  any  competition  with  railways,  so  that  the  argument 

as  to  untaxed  competition  does  not  apply,  2830-2836  Further  approval  generally  of 

the  policy  of  the  tax  ;  witness  strongly  objecting,  however,  to  tlie  present  system  of  exemp- 
tion, and  [treferring  a  duty  of  3  per  cent,  without  exemptions,  2837-2846. 

Examination  as  rv^ards  the  Great  Eastern  Company,  to  the  effect  that  it  is  very  doubt* 
ful  whether  a  remission  of  duty  would  be  followed  by  a  reduction  of  fares  or  an  increase 

of  facilities,  2847-2860  Increased  facilities  by  the  removal  of  exemptions  rather 

than  by  the  abobtion  of  the  tax,  2861  Important  distinction  between  a  tax  upon 

railways,  in  which  there  is  a  large  amount  of  fixed  capital  permanently  invested,  and  a 
tax  upon  omnibuses,  3862-2865. 

Question  whether  the  rate  of  duty  should  be  fixed  at  a  lower  figure  than  3  per  cent., 
and  should  have  reference  to  the  liability  of  the  companies  under  the  law  as  assumed 

before  the  judgmeut  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  3666-^871  Objection  further  urged 

against  a  discretion  in  a  Government  department  to  remit  tuxes  contrary  to  the  terms  of 
Acts  of  Parliament,  2874-2879. 

Explanations  relative  to  the  compulsory  acquisitioii  of  land,  this  being  a  necessity, 
and  involving  exorbitant  outlay,  3880-2889—-— Selt-int^st  of  the  comuanies  in  the 
matter  of  reduction  and  adjustment  of  fares,  irrespectively  of  remission  of  duty,  2890- 
2892. 

Payment  of  rates,  but.  not  of  any  tax,  by  tramways,  2893  Control  exercised  by  the 

Board  of  Trade  over  tramways,  for  the  protection  of  the  roads  and  of  other  street  traffic, 
313.  TT4  3894- 
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Farm;  Thomas  Henry.   (AnalyuB  of  his  Evidence) — continued. 

3894-2899  Belief  that  officials  of  the  Board  have  no  private  connection  with  tram- 

ways,  sgob-sgos. 

Further  evidence-as  to  the  inexpediency  of  removing  tl;e  passenger  tax  in  ihe  prenent 

state  of  the  public  finances,  2903-2908  Consideration  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  views  as 

to  the  relative  taxation  of  statue  coaches  and  of  railways,  witness  submittinir  that  there 

was  not  then  the  ^ame  luoaopoly  in  railways  as  -  at  present,  2909-2918  Dissent 

from  the  condusionii  arrived  at  by  Mr*  Forbes  on  the  question  of  uompetitton,  S919- 
2924. 

Approvi'I  of  a  plan  whereby  for  the  next  three  or  four  years  no  railway  should  pay 
more  than  hitherto,  and  should  then  pay  3  per  cent.,  without  exemption,  2925,  2926. 

[Third  Examination.] — Denial  by  Colonel  Yolland  and  Captain  Tyler  that  thev  have 
any  interest  in  tramways;  the  other  two  inspectors  of  the  Board  of  Trade  are  not  Id 

London  to  speak  for  themselves,  3097  Complaint  on  tlie  part  of  the  Board  in  regard 

to  the  vague  imputation  made  aeainst  its  otiicers  on  the  foregoing  subject;  expediency 
ot  an  explicit  charge  which  may  be  explicitly  met,  3097-3103. 

Farihingt  Act*  Question  raised  under  the  Cheap  Trains  Act  as  to  companies  having  the 
right  of  charging  for  fractional  parts  of  a  mile ;  decision  by  the  law  officers  in  the  nega- 
tive, Melvill  81-8&  Remedy  provided  temporarily  in  the  foregoing  case  by  the  Act 

21  &.  22  Vict.  c.  76  (the  Abolitiou  of  Farthings  Act) ;  further  Act  m  i860  continuing  the 
provisions  in  the  former  as  to  fractional  distances  under  a  mile,  ib.  87-90. 

Comment  upon  the  operation  of  the  Farthinss  Act  as  applied  to  the  Metropolitan 

District  Company, /brde«  721  Severe  pressure  of  the  faitliing  ur  half  mile  clause 

upon  the  Metropolitan  Company,  Fenton  1218.  1290-1297. 

Suggestions  as  to  the  concessions  which  might  be  made  to  the  Metropolitan  and  other 

Gomjtanies,  aggrieved  by  the  operation  of  the  Farthings  Act,  AicAman  1701-1703  

Frejudiiiat  operaiion  of  the  abolition  of  Farthings  Act  as  regards  the  localities  chosen 
for  stations,  rarrer  2289. 

Severe  pressure  of  the  Farthings  Act  upon  the  metropolitan  companies,  the  fares  being 
very  low  and  the  passengers  very  numerous ;  illustration  in  the  case  of  the  North  London 
Company,  Aiatisel  2401.  2424-2428. 

Summary  of  the  chief  provisions  of  the  Act  21  &  32  Vict.  c.  75,  Hep.  iv—— Recom- 
mended repeal  of  the  provisions  of  the  Act  so  tar  as  may  be  necessary  to  give  efiect  to 
certain  Resolutions  of  the  Committee,  t6.  vii. 

Fenton,  Myies.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Extensive  experience  of  witness  in  con- 
nection with  raitwayR ;  since  1863  he  has  been  general  manager  of  the  Metropolitan 

Kailway,  1157  Tax  of  1  d.  per  mile  on  each  omnibus  at  the  time  of  the  opening  of 

the  Metropolitan  Railway  in  1863;  reduction  of  (his  tax  to  one  farthing  per  mile  in 

1866,  whilst  in  1870  it  was  abolished  altogether.  1158-1164  Paper  recently  prepared 

by  witne>s  and  now  submitted,  with  explanations,  to  the  Comroiitee,  relative  to  the 
system  and  working  of  the  railway,  and  the  oppressive  and  unjust  opei-ation  of  the  pas- 
senger duty,  1 164  e<  $eq. 

Settlement  uf  the  fares  in  the  first  instance  with  direct  referaice  to 'the  omnibus  fares, 
1166— FaiticiilarB  relative  to  the  omnibus  and  tramway  competition  with  the  railway, 

the  former  being  e?cces*ively  severe,  I166,  "  167  Statistics  showing  the  number  of 

passengers,  tlie  receipt",  &c.,  in  the  case  of  the  railway  company  and  of  the  London 
General  Omnibus  Compuny  ;  unfair  competition  and-  undue  advantage  of  the  latter  by 
reason  of  the  remission  of  the  mileage  duty,  1167-1 181. 

Circumstance  of  the  remission  4<f  mileage  duty  having  been  tantamount  to  a  dividend 

of  8  per  cent  on  the  slock  of  the  Omnibus  Company,  1 170,  1 171 .  !  254,  1255  Re- 
arrangement of  omnibus  fares,  and  increased  competition  after  the  remission  of  the  duty, 

1172,  1173  Inipoitant  relief  also  to  the  omnibus  company  by  the  removal  of  toll 

gates,  1173-1 176  P.ayment  of  3,742  /.  for  duty  by  witness'  company  in  1864,  and  of 

11,1544/.  in  1875;  1177. 

Statement  showing  the  large  sums  paid  annually  hy  ihe  company  for  local  rates 

whilst  the  omnibus  company  is  almost  exempt  from  this  liability,  1177-1181.  1198  

Very  low  fwrcs  <m  the  line,  so  that  a  remisMon  of  duty  would  hardly  lead  to  further 

reduction,  but  would  result  rather  in  increased  facilities,  1181-1184.  1191  Doubt 

whetlier  the  present  great  facilities  to  the  working  classes  can  be  maintained  if  the  duty 
be  Continued,  1 181  Exceptionally  low  rates  for  st-aiion  tickets,  1 183,  1 184. 

Particulars  in  illustration  uf  the  unequal  and  severe  pressure  of  the  duty  upon  the 

Metropolitan  as  compared  with  the  North  Eastern  and  other  railways,  1184-1191  

Details  relative  to  the  numerous  trains  run  by  the  Metrof-olitain  Company  at  very  eariy 
hours  tor  the  convenience  of  the  working  classes,  far  in  excess  <tf  Parliamentary  require- 
ments, and  at  exceedingly  low  rates,  1191-1197— -Limitation  of  the  compensation  to 
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Fenttm,  MyUt.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence)— con/tnuet/. 

loo  /.  in  the  case  of  accident  to  any  passenger  by  these  trains ;  siagle  case  of  accident, 

11^1.  1240-1249  Large  money  ralue  of  the  time  ssred  b  the  use  of  the  workmen's 

trains,  1193-1194.  IS79. 

Comment  upon  the  refuxftl  of  remission  of  duty  in  respect  of  certain  trains  until  require- 
ments as  to  conveyance  of  Invgnge  were  complied  with;  exemption  now  obtained,  1194— 

1197.  IC64-1271.  dnremuncrative  cliaracter  of  the  very  early  trains;  extra  expenses 

entailed  by  them,  1198.  1243-1247.  1261-1263.  1 31 3»  1314— Injustice  in  the  tax 
being  levieH  on  gross  receipts  insteed  of  on  profits  1 198. 

Averaj^  of  4/.  as.  1  iif.  indirectly  paid  by  eachpr>prietorin  the  Metropolitan  Railway 

fiir  duty  m  1X74  ;  1198-1206  Total  of  101,725  I.  paid  by  the  comp-iny  for  duty  sioce 

the  opening  of  the  line  thirteen  ypurs  ago,  1201  Payment  of  4,59*  ^«     *l"ty  by 

Metropolitan  and  St.  John's  Wood  Railway  Company  since  1868,  though  it  has  never  paid 

dividend  on  the  ordinary  shares,  1207-1210  Comment  upon  the  suggestion  that  the 

companies  should  be  required  to  give  some  equivalent  for  the  remission  of  the  duty;  that 

-  is,  for  the  removal  of  an  injustice,  i«lo.  1214,  1215  Monopoly  of  gas  compames, 

and  other  companies  who  are  not  taxed,  as  compared  with  railway  companies,  lalc^ 

12 13- 

PrivilejEes  and  powers  of  the  General  Omnibus  Company  as  compared  with  the  obli- 
gations and  diseoilities  of  ihe  Metropolitan  Railway  Company,  whereas  taxation  has 

been  removed  from  the  former  but  not  from  the  latter,  I216-1218  Severe  pressure  of 

the  fiirthini:  or  half  mile  clause  upon  the  Metropolitan  Company,  1218  Immense 

number  of  trains  already  run  by  the  company,  the  duty  being,  however,  a  great  check  to 
proper  devdopment  of  the  line,  1219-1221. 

Explanation  as  to  the  limitation  upon  the  Issue  of  Parliamentary  tickets  by  the  com- 
pany ;  compliance  with  the  Act  in  this  rs'spect,  1222-1225.  1334-1 336*— Reference  to 
Ihe  abandonment  of  an  action  brought  by  tlie  Inland  Revenue  against  witness*  company 

in  1870-71  for  recovery  of  alleged  arrears  of  duty,  1226-1230  Free  access  of  the 

Inland  Revenue  Accountant  to  the  books  of  the  company,  the  duty  being  regularly  paid 
without  the  slighest  attempt  at  evasion,  1231—1339. 

Denial  that  witness*  company  has  any  monopoly,  1248  Operation  of  the  duty  as  a 

tax  upon  locomotion,  however  it  may  be  levied,  1250-1259 — —Expected  increase  of  season 
tickets  on  the  Metropolitan  line  if  the  rates  could  be  reduced  by  the  amount  represented  by 

the  duty,  1259,  1260  Absence  of  injury  through  the  obligation  of  stopping  at  eveiy 

station  as  a  condition  of  exemption,  1273, 1373  Question  whether  the  working  classes 

should  have  been  specially  protected  by  the  Legislature ;  the  workmen's  trains  are  in 
fact  largely  used  by  a  class  of  persons  for  whom  they  were  never  intended,  1274-1279. 

Greater  pressure  of  the  duty  upon  the  small  and  poor  holders  of  stock  than  upon  the 

large  holders,  1280,  1281  Usefulness  of  the  roads  to  the  railway;  the  latter,  however, 

being  very  heavily  rated  for  them,  1282,  1283  Effect  of  the  remission  of  mileage  duty 

not  only  in  benefiting  the  omnibuses,  but  in  injuring  ihe  railway  by  closer  competition, 

1284-1289  Further  statement  as  to  the  hardship  upon  the  Metropolitan  line  by  the 

operation  of  the  Farthings  Act  of  I858  ;  1290-1297  Murh  lower  fores  charged  than 

the  maximum  rate^,  129S,  1299. 

Limited  obligation  upon  the  Metropolitan  Company  in  respect  of  workmen's  trains,  as 
compared  with  the  enlarged  facilities  provided  by  the  company  for  this  class  of  passengers, 

1300-1307  Exceedingly  heavy  cost  of  maintenance,  and  of  working  on  account  of 

the  immense  number  or  trains  constantly  running  from  early  morning  till  late  at  night, 

1308-1314  Considerable  increase  in  the  per-centage  of  working  expenses,  whereas 

the  duty  is  charged  on  the  gross  receipts,  1315-1321.  1337-1339  Probability  of  some 

increased  facilities  to  the  public  but  for  the  obligation  as  to  stoppii^  at  every  station  in 
order  to  obtain  exemption,  1322-1327. 

Ezplauation  that  witness  looks  for  a  total  remission  of  duty,  and  is  not  prepared  to 

suggest  any  modified  system  of  taxation,  1328-1332  Severe  competition  at  every 

station  on  the  Metropohtan  Railway,  1333—  —Advantage  of  the  entire  freedom  of  action 
to  the  company  as  to  its  trains  under  a  system  of  commuted  payment,  if  the  tax  cannot 
be  given  up,  i340-J343-  1350' 

Great  disadvantage  to  the  Metropolitan  Company  if,  in  lieu  of  the  present  arrange- 
ment, it  were  assessed  at  the  rate  of  3  per  cent,  on  its  net  receipts,  1343-1349 — ^FHo'tity 

expected  in  the  levying  of  a  tax  upon  net  receipts,  1351,  1352  Grievance  in  railway 

companies  being  charged  indirectly  a  h^her  rate  of  income  tax  than  their  competitors 
and  than  gas  and  water  companies,  1353. 

[Second  Examination.] — Evidence  in  refutation  of  Mr.  Ferrer's  statement  that  he  did 
not  think  there  was  any  real  competition  from  end  to  end  of  the  Metropolitan  Railway, 

3511  G^eat  competition  between  the  omnibuses  and  the  railway,  so  that  the  fares  by 

the  latter  are  directly  affected  thereby,  ib.  Inaccuracy  also  of  a  statement  that  the 

line  was  sometimes  over-crowded  with  traffic,  beyoud  its  capacities,  t&. 
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Benton,  3JyU».    (Analysis  of  his  E'ridMee)— ««iMtanra£ 

Oreat  ine(|mKty  inroWed  in  a  3  per  crnt.  dvty  vtthoat  exenptiona;  inoffased  tasoa 

witnen'  eooipany  tlmwby,  3511  A^nie»t  tiiat  there  ia  no  juatke  in  retievin^  one 

cnrrier  of  the  tax  and  in  maintaining  it  upon  another,  ifi.—— liberal  dividenda  paid  by 
the  Qimibas  ooeipknv  throvgb  the  renis»ion  of  the  tax  upun  them,  wfaikt  the  Metropo- 
litan GoMpany  pt^y  about  1 2,i>oo  L  a  year  in  duty  and  oply  a  moderate  dividend,  Uf. 

MneUayt  Georgn,  (Analy^ia  of  bis  Evidence.^— Is  general  manager  of  the  London  and 
North  Western  Railway,  32)9  Impolicy  of  the  paiaeager  duty  aa  teadiag  10  restnct 

'  the  use  made  uf  railnays  by  the  public,  3221.  3279-3284  Impracticability  of  the 

London  and  North  Westers  Company  so  woiLiitg  tlieir  traffic  as  to  eotftk  tbemselvea  to 
exemption  ift>>e  law  be.  strictly  enforced;  obstacle  on  account  of  the  obligation  to  atop 
at  every  station.  3222,  3230  -3234.  3249,  3250. 

ExpcdieKey  of  ihe exewption  of  all  farea  up  to  id  per  mile»  if  uital  afaoHtian  be  act 

feasible,  3323.  3355.  3373k  SS^^S  Importance  also  of  the  exemption  of  all  fares 

under  1 ;  great  relief  thereby  tu  tinea  >n  the  metrpf)oli»  and  in  Liverpuol,  Ujanche;ater, 
&c.,  where  the  con>petition  is  very  keen,  3223,  3^24.  3311-3317.  3t)26y  3327M^*~(Addi- 
tion,  as  far  as  possible,  of  the  duty  lu  the  fare  by  witness*  company  since  the  decision  of 
the  House  of  Lords;  ricovery  thereby  of  55/>oo/.  from  tiiird-class  pasaengora^  Mid  of 
30^00/.  from  first  and  second  class,  out  of  143,000  i,  paid  annually  in  duty,  3225-^227. 
3«67-336o.  3324. 

Partioutnrs  relative  to  the  great  facilities  given  to  third-class  pa8iei»gera  by  Ihe  liouion 
and  North  Western  Company,  the  fares  being  in  nuoierbua  instancda  much  lesa  than  td. 

a  mile,  3230-3243  Great  coinptrtition  from  oianibusee  and  tranwaysto  whieb^e 

company  is  subject  in  London  and  elsewhere;  competition  alsu  by  steamboats,  3335, 

3236.  3312,  3313  Very  low  fares  ul  which  colliers  are  carried  between  Eugeley  and 

Cnnooek  Cbase,  and  between  other  stations;  iion- payment  of  dnty  in  these  cases, thoiirii 
the  trains  do  not  stop  dt  every  station,  3238-3241.  3367-3372.  3396-3399- 

Incnase  of  thitfl-^aa  traffic  chiefly  in  and  round  the  great  eentrea  of  populHtion*  3342 

 Com  lusion  as  to  the  companies  beet  bnowiofE  what  ia  for  tlie  pub^c  oonveaifloce, 

and  as  to  their  acting  on  thi:*  prmciple  in  their  own  interests.  Government  control  in  the 

matter  not  bang  required,  3244-3246.  3346,  3347  Opinion  th«i  a  3  per  ce  .t  du^, 

without  exemptions  would  not  in  the  long  run  be  belter  for  the  compaaies  generally  than 
the  pteeent  dutv  with  exemptions;  illustration  in  the  case  «f  witness*  company, -^347, 
334»-  3266-3260.  33fi> 

Explanation  ol  the  arr^ngeinent  under  which  the  company  now  aecount  for  the  doty  ; 

coinpromiee  involved,  3249-3B£2  Decided  gain  by  the  public  if  (be  t%x  be  remitted, 

or  if  fares  up  to  i  </.  be  exempt,  3253,  3254  Conclusicm  as  to  the  redaction  of  fores 

by  witness'  company  to  the  extt^t  at  least  of  the  increase  put  on  in  order  to  lessen  the 
pressure  of  the  duty,  3253.  3262-3276.  3«**6^32.q9.  3318-3323.  3394»  3395  Con- 
sideration in  return  tor  which  the  company  obtained  p<iwer  in  1846  to  add  the  duty  to 
the  maximum  fare,  3261.  3286- 

Tendency  to  the  increase  chiefly  of  third-claaa  traffic,  it  being  especially  desirable  to 

apply  exemption  to  this  cUs8,3277,  3278.  3389  Decided  chet^to  the  development  of 

third-class  traffic  l>y  the  operation  of  the  duty,  3279-3284  Effect  of  increased  fares 

in  restricting  short  distance  rather  than  long  distance  third-class  traffic,  3286-3293  — 

Tendency  to  a  reduction  of  third-class  fiires  by  the  Midland  and  other  companies  as  well 
as  by  the  London  and  North  Western  if  the  tax  be  remitted  or  if  fares  up  to  1  dL  be 
exempted,  3300-3306.  3318-3323, 

Circumstance  of  exemption  having  long  been  allowed  for  non-stopping  tbird-class 
trains  of  witness' company,  so  that  the  greater  portion  of  the  tiaffic  up  tu  1  {f .  a  mile 

was  exempt,  3307-33 10  Keen  competition  of  tramways  with  the  North  London  line, 

3312.  33t4-33»7  Admishion  as  to  fares  being  governed  mainly  by  competition,  3323. 

334I-3346*  334o-336«  Great  number  of  fares' to  be  relftved  if  exemption  applied  to 

all  fares  under  1 3326-3330  Removnt  of  duty  from  more  than  ha(f  the  gross  pas- 
senger receipts  by  exempting  fares  up  to  1  </.  per  mile,  3331-3333. 

Examination  in  further  support  of  the  exemption  of  ihird-clasa  traffic  more  especially, 

inrluding  short  distance  traffic  must  liable  to  competition,  3334-3,345.  3387-3392  

Explanation  relative  to  the  large  inciease  of  fares  (100  per  cent,  in  some  cases)  by 
witness*  company  ander  certain  exeepti'inal  circumstances,  irrespectively  of  the  doty, 

3363-3359-  ^77-3379'  33^6  Fluctuating  character  of  short  distance  traffic  as  regards 

the  profit  derived,  3360,  3361; 

ItT.porfance  of  a  removal  of  the  obligation  aa  to  stopping  trains ;  great  inconvenience 

to  uorking  men  on  aocoont  of  the  Toaa  of  time  involve  !,  386^-3973.  3383  Con* 

■iderable  expense  entaided  by  the  accounts  in  connection  with  the  duly,  3374. — :  

Approval  of  annual  accounts  rather  than  of  a  aeCtleuenl  apun  an  a»en^  qf  th>ee  or  four 
yews,  ^76, 3376. 
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J%u2Zfiy,  George.   (Analytis  Af  iat  Bgidaooe)  riaiilftiwtrf. 

FurtlKr«tatenBut  as^oita  b«ng  to  the  initereftt  oftiie  compiMiiefl  togive  every  facility 
itt  t(4«d-<elft»s  traffic  at  low  fiiKt,  W  -ibe  tei«tin$  oUiipitioBB  were  wilbdntDrB,  39^-3980 
■-*^Iiup0rtlniae  iutlhcr  attwched  to  an  ejcatDprion  of  fares  up  to  1  a  mifef  and  of  Am 
■dder  ij^  if  for  fisoail  reaaoos  total  reniaaionbeuot  feasit^  8387-3396* 

Fktt  Class  Puuengers,   Suuemew  aboviiisr  the  total  Quraher  of  £rat-«lu«  .paaaaogsra  and 
ibe  total  recaipta  froa      cbiaa  in  each  of  the  yeara,  1  ti50~74 ;  -A^p*  4fi9* 

Fixed  Charges  {Assessment  o/  Jhtti/)-  See  Alternative  Schemes. ' 

Arhee^  Jamee  StaatM,    (Aaalyaia  of  hia  Evidence.)— fiepveeentatioa  by  witneaa  of  the 

}i{etrppoiitaa  Diattiot,  aod  the  Loodon,  Chatbaaa  nod  Borar  Riiilways,  of  which  he  la 
chairman»68g — —ExptaiuUon  of  tihs  route  foUowed  by  the  formt^line  ia  eoojunetion 
:   iwtth  4he  Metropolitan,  ihe  two  beaae  worked  a«  onejtyataiaa&TWirds  the  facibtiea  to  the 

fliUiCy  692-^51  Great  oHmhar  of  trutDi  ran  duily  betiveen  Mantioo  Haucie  Station 

■ad  Gkaeealer-road,  aJl  being  firat^ae«oad,and  ibird'daaB,  and  aboppivg  at  every  station; 
numerous  trains  also  run  over  other  parts  of  the  system  of  the  A1etropolit«ii  j)iilrict 
Casapany,  695. 

Very  severe  oompetitaaa.  to  which  1^  Bistnot  Company  is  aahjected,  the  fares  being 
.   in  SaxX  FetfUlated  with  direct  vefiaareace  M>  the  fares  \inf  omnibus  and  by  steannboati  695- 

700  Grievance  in  the  raiksay  company  bring  tand,  whilst  the  owners  of  omnibuses 

and  stefljaers  are  entirely  free,  695— — Staleraent  of  the  railway  fares,  these  beiiis;  in 

erery  caite  much  lower  than  the  Parliamentary  maximum,  696-69B-<  Qreat  buUt  of 

the  tickets  which  are  return  tickets,  and  are  issued  to  third-daas  passeogen  at  very  loir 
'  fareai  697-7oa 

Issue  of  about  72  per  cent  of  the  tickets  on  the  Metrapoliiao  District  line  to  third- 

class  pusseogers,  697,  700-703  Conveyance  by  the  coiapany  in   1875  of  about 

SjOnOyOOO  workmen  at  t  d.  for  each  journey,  702-704  Parliamentary  obligation 

under  the  Act  of  1864  as  to  the  company  runuint;  a  train  e:ich  way  for  the  labouring 
classes  at  not  more  than  l  d.  per  passenger  for  each  journey ;  liberal  compliance 

with  this  obligation,  705-710  Impracticability  of  ascerteimnx  that  each  pemon 

teavetling  by  the  woriuneu'a  trains  is  a  workman ;  unavoidable  ^uae  on  tlus  score,  706- 

.  709- 

Long  period  for  which,  previously  to  1 873,  ihere  was  a  ootsmon  undaratajidiag  between 
tbe  railway  oomp«niea,  the  Board  of  Xrade^  and  the  Inland  Reveime  as  to  the  luoUe  of 
levyin-;  the  duty,  and  as  to  the  grounds  of  exemption*  71 1-7*3.  718-  788,  789— —Re- 
ference to  the  Third  Beport  of  The  Select  Comuiittee  in  1844  as  showing  Uut  it  was 
intended  to  give  to  the  Board  of  Trade  a  full  discretionary  power  of  exempiioa,  713-716 
— — Conclusion  thai  the  Parliamentary  draftsmun  wlio  drew  the  Act,  so  worded  the 
elause,  in  regard  to  the  (-xempttng  power  of  tlie  Board  of  Trade, .as  not  to  give  elTect  to 
the  recommendation  of  the  Committee  of  1844;  7>6>  7^6. 

Denial  that  ih^  conipanies  put  forward  improper  cjaims  or  evaded  the  duty,  the  fact 

'btrins;  tjial,  they  conformed  to  the  requirements  of  the  Board  of  Ti-ade,  717,  718  

Discussions  in  Parliament  adverted  to  as  showing  that  tlie  idea  of  a  5  per  cent,  duty  was 
abanduned  by  successive  Chancellors  of  tlie  Exchequer  in  view  of  the  exemptions  by  ■ 
the  Board  of  Trade,  719,  730.  730-738, 

Statewient  showing  ihat  tibe  itew  ioterpretaUon  of  tlie  law  presses  with  great  hardship 

upon  the  Metropolitan  District  Railway*  721-737  Comment  upon  the  operatiou  of 

.  the  Farthings  Act  as  applied  to  the  District  Coinpus^,  721  Remedy  avuilabie  to  the 

nampaoy'as  regards  season  tickets  by  adding  the  duty,  this  not  being  feasible  as  regards 
xeturn  tickets  or  single  tickets,  y^Q-yiy.  7(54. 

Art£;ument  that  the  duty  involves  not  only  a  grievance  bat  an  inrjastice  in  the  cast  of 
the  Metropolitan  District  Railway,  witness  showing  that  the  company  has  no  monopoly 

of  traSc,  and  is  subject  to  very  keen  competition,  727  et  am.  Pa|*rr  piepared  by 

witufKB  adverted  to  as  setiine  furtii  the  views  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  184ft,  ^  ®^'* 
plaieiag  the  (Migin  of  the  tax,  729,  730  Statement,  alio,  of  tlie  views  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone in  1863,  and  of  the  reasons  assijgned  for  propnauig  a  duty  of  3^  per  cent,  without 
exempiiuns,  instead  of  5  per  cent,  with  exemptions;  conchision  as  tu  this  having  been 
intended  as  an  equivalent  to  the  charges  at  that  time  on  other  means  of  locom<HiDa«  7^0- 
.  738. 

fie&rence  to  Mr.  Lowe's  financial  statement  in  1870,  and  to  his  pn^Knal  for  modifying 
the  duty  by  substituting  a  tax  of  l  per  cent,  upon  the  gross  trattc  ;  objection  on  the  part 

of  the  companies,  so  that  this  proposal  was  not  carried  out,  738,  744  Exception  taken 

to  a  remurk  by  Mr.  Lowe  as  10  railways  having  a  qualified  kiud  of  monopoly,  738.  740- 

744  Admiwioo  by  Mr.  Lowe  that  it  was  inly  just  to  do  something  towards  remitting 

the  taxation  on  railways  and  placii^  tbem  on  a  level  with  other  locomotive  interests,  738, 
739. 
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Report,  187&— cwfeAmeii. 


Forbes,  James  Stoats,   (Analysit  of  bU  Bvidence) — continued. 

DetailM  in  furtlwr  proof  of  the  atateiMat  that  the  District  Railway  ia  heavily  and 
•  unjustly  taxed,  whilst  its  competitors,  tlie  omnibuses  and  steamboan,  are  now  untaxed; 

'    undue  advantages  of  the  latter  thereby,  745-760  CompLtiot  aUo  on  thn  score  of  local 

taxation,  746,  747.  757 — 1 — Very  few  tiiwun  in  England  served  by  only  one  line  of  rail- 
way;  complaints  in  some  cases  as  10  the  rates,  750,  751.  800,  801  Statistics  rvflatire 

to  the  number  of  passengers  carried  by  the  District  Company,  the  Hveruge  amount  of 

fares,  the  small  profits,  and  the  heavy  burden  of  the  duty,  758-765  ^Total  of  349836^! 

,paid  in  duty,  which  is  equivalent  to  an  income  tax  of  more  than  6«.  6rf.  on  evfry  pound 
of  dividend  earned,  761-763. 

Great  inequality  of  the  application  of  the  tax,  as  some  companies  can  add  the  amount 
of  the  duty  to  the  fare,  whilst  it  is  not  poa-ibie  for  other  companies  to  do  so,  763^  764. 
—Deprecation  of  a  change  of  system  in  the  direction  of  a  reduced  tax  upon  goodb  and 

passenger  traffic  in  the  gross,  764.  768  Illustration  of  the  heavy  ineidence  of  the 

duty  in  the  case  of  the  London,  Cliatbam,  and  Dover,  as  well  as  the  Metropolitan 
District  Company,  765  Heavy  pressure  aJso  in  the  case  of  the  Metropolitan  RaiU 

Lighter  incidence  of  the  tax  vpon  the  more  prosperous  lines  on  account  of  its  not  being 

1e«  if d  upon  the  profits^  765*767  Excepuonal  circumstances  which  account  for  the 

Sheffield  Company  being  very  lightly  taxed,  769,  770  Comment  upon  the  decision  of 

the  judges  on  the  question  of  nemption  of  atc^iping  traina,  770.  79>-795* 

Reference  to  certain  evidence  ol*  Mr.  Melvill  as  being  unfavourable  to  the  policy  of 
the  tux^  though  Mr.  Melvill  approves  of  the  tax  us  a  means  of  enforcing,  through  ex- 
emption, the  prant  uf  certain  facilities  by  the  conipanie<>,  770  Admission  by  Mr. 

Melvill  as  to  couiptmies  like  the  Metropolitan  being  in  an  exceptional  position,  ib. 

Several  urban  or  suburban  lines  which  sufl^r  from  competition  in  the  same  way  as  the 

Metropolitan  District  Railway,  there  deing  no  monopoly  to  justify  the  tax,  771-774  

Views  of  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  in  1874  ns  to  the  expediency  generally  of  a  remission 

or  reduction  of  all  taxes  npon  Incomution,  774  Benefit  to  the  public  in  a  variety  of 

wa}s  by  a  remission  of  the  duty,  775,  776  Great  convenience  by  running  trains 

between  two  important  stations  without  stopping  at  intermediate  pointer,  776.  791.  821 
•  Enlarged  facilities  given  to  the  working  classes  l>y  ttie  Metropolitan  District  Com- 
pany in  the  belief  that  the  injustice  of  the  tax  would  be  recognised  by  Parliament; 
hardship  by  a  withdrawal  of  &cilities,  776. 

Statement  showing  tlie  great  competition  to  which  the  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover 
Company  is  subjected  by  steamboats,  omnibuses,  and  tramways ;  grievance  in  the  rail- 
way beinE;  ( xclnwvely  taxed,  777-788  Illustration  in  the  case  of  the  Chatham  Com- 
pany of  Uie  hardship  of  withdrawing  exemption,  unless  trains  stop  at  every  station,  780- 

782.  788-791  Several  respects  in  which  this  company  might  grant  increased  facilities 

to  the  public  if  the  tax  were  1  emitted  ;  increased  charge,  on  the  other  hand,  to  the  public 
if  it  be  decided  to  perpetuate  the  tax,  783-787. 

Obligation  upon  the  Board  of  Trade  to  have  insisted  from  the  first  upon  a  minimum  of 

one  stopping  train  each  way  daily;  intention  of  Parliament  to  this  e&ct,  791-795  • 

Tmpnssibility  of  the  Metropolitan  District  Railway  complying  literally  with  the  Cheap 

Trains  Act,  796  Impracticability  of  a  system  of  stopping  trains  over  the  full  length 

of  the  London  and  North  Western  line,  in  literal  coinpliance  with  the  requirements  of 

the  Act,  797^  798  Conclusion  that  it  was  clearly  intended  to  give  a  discretion  to  the 

Board  of  Trade  to  apply  exemption  in  the  interests  of  the  public,  799. 

Tendency,  doubtless,  to  a  further  amalgamation  of  existing  companies;  improbabllitTf 

however,  of  one  huge  mon3poly,  800-809  Impossibility  of  a  monopoly  of  traffic  ut 

the  metropolis  by  n  combination  of  existing  lines,  810-812  ^Views  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee of  1844  as  to  the  great  public  benefits  conferred  by  railways,  though  romplaiued 

of  as  a  monopoly,  81 3  Grant  of  the  exemption  from  duty  in  return  for  the  obligation 

to  run  a  stopping  train  for  the  working  classes  from  end  to  end  of  each  line ;  premium 
also  held  out  to  the  extension  of  this  class  of  accommodation,  813. 

Argument  as  to  its  being  a  proper  exercise  of  its  discretion  by  the  Board  of  Trade  to 
apply  exemption  to  trains  other  than  those  stopping  at  every  station,  provided  the  liacilities 
and  convenience  to  the  public  were  great,  and  the  fares  net  more  than  1  <f.  amile,8l4-8ai 

 Value  of  the  exemption,  in  so  far  as  it  has  induced  to  companies  to  give  increased 

facilities  to  the  public;  partial  restriction  of  fuciliti^s  in  the  absence  of  exemption,  83ifr- 

Usy  Inconvenience  through  the  necessity  of  such  frequent  booking  at  the  Metro> 

politan  District  statious ;  lemedy  by  giving  periodical  tickets,  838-830. 

Decided  concessions  to  the  public  if  the  duty  were  remitted,  whereas,  if  it  be  retained, 
the  companies  represented  by  witness  will  probably  be  driven  to  get  the  duty  out  of  the 

fares,  831-634  Insignificance  of  the  out}',  in  comparison  with  the  inconvenience 

which  it  inflicts  upon  the  public,  834  Large  increase  of  return  tickets  if  exemption 

were  exte  nded  to  them,  835. 
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■l^iort,  1876— cojilMiMtf. 


Forhe»f  Jamet  Slaats,   (Analysis  of  his  Evidence) — eotUimud, 

Elaborate  accounts  and  analyses  of  traffic  entailed  by  the  re<^oirements  of  the  Board 
of  Trade ;  necessity  of  the  Depai  tment  relying  u))Oii  the  good  iaith  of  the  companies  in 

this  respect,  836-840  ^Tendency  of  the  present  law  to  induce  cwiion,  836.  841  

Farther  evidence,  as  regards  the  question  of  moaopoly,  to  the  effect  that  railvsys  gene- 
rally are  competed  with  by  cnrriers,  or  by  siearasniii  owners,  and  are  moreover  under 
increased  restrictions  as  to  rates,  tltrouirb  the  action  of  the  Railway  Commissioners,  842- 

851  SuhII  extent  to  which  sea  carriage  is  in  the  hands  of  the  railway  companies, 

849-851. 

Claim  of  railways  to  entire  remission,  rather  than  partial  exemption,  on  the  ground 
thnt  the  duties  have  been  remitted  in  the  case  of  all  other  means  of  locomotion,  853^  853. 

868-874.  880-883  Further  defence  of  the  interpretation  of  the  law  upoB/wbicJi  the 

Board  of  Trade  and  the  Inland  Revenue  acted  for  many  years,  though  eventually  r>roved 

to  h'lve  been  technically  wrong  according  to.  the  wording  of  the  Act,  854-^67  

Responsibility  of  die  Fariliamentary  draftsman  further  adverted  to  in  connection  with  the 
defective  wording  of  the  Act,  860-863. 

Equal  ground  of  complaint  by  the  District  Railway,  although  the  omnibuses  and 
steamboats  were  in  operalion  before  the  railway  elected  to  compete  with  them,  86B-874 
—Careful  inculcation  by  Parliament  of  the  principle  that  no  railway  had  any  pnvtlege 
of  monopoly,  875,  876  Complaint,  not  as  regards  the  public,  but  as  regards  Parlia- 
ment, in  not  removinpf  a  tax  imposed  in  the  first  instance  becaase  other  modes  of  loco* 
motion  were  taxed  which  arc  now  untaxed,  877-883, 

Witness  repeats  that  the  abolition  of  the  tax  would  be  followed  by  eoncean<m8  to  the 
public,  but  strongly  disclaims  the  offer  of  any  tquivaleiit  for  the  removal  of  an  unjust 
impost,  884-886.  897-899.  901.  9^6,  927. 

Prompt  manner  in  which  the  accounts  of  duty  have  been  made  up,  and  the  money 

paid,  887-889  Belief  as  to  the  impracticability  of  the  companies  preparing  accounts 

showing  the  amounts  remitted  under  the  interpretation  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Trade, 

890-892.998-931  Probability  of  effectual  remonstrances  to  Parliament  many  years 

ago  if  payments  had  been  enforced  of  the  amounts  equitably  remitted,  893-896. 

Several  rrspects  in  which  the  duty  operates  in  checking  the  extension  of  London  out- 
wards ;  illustration  in  the  case  of  workmen's  trains,  900-904'  Very  low  fare^  on  the 

District  Railway,  so  that  reduction  is  hardly  likely  to  follow  a  remission  of  the  duty, 

905,  906.  911,  913  Considerable  sum  repreoented  bv  the  dut^  remitted  in  the  case  of 

the  General  Omnibus  Company,  the  amount  having  all  gone  mto  the  pockets  of  the 
company,  906-911. 

Power  of  companies  to  add  the  duty  to  the  fares  where  the  competition  is  not  strong, 

as  between  Birmingham  and  London,  913-916  Facility  in  levying  the  duty  if  there 

were  a  uniform  charge  upun  the  gross  passentrer  traffic,  without  exemption;  unequal  and 

unjust  operiition,  however,  of  this  plan,  917-919  Inaccuracy  of  Mr.  Melvill  in  stating 

that  the  third  class  traffic  has  become  the  great  paying  traffic;  much  iai^er  relative 
profit  on  the  Brst  class  receipts,  919-921- — Greater  lumess  in  taxing  the  profits  than 
the  passenger  receipts,  920,  921. 

Statement  to  the  effect  that  the  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover  Company  has  done 
more  for  the  working  classes  than  it  was  required  by  Parliament  to  do,  92S-9?5  — 
Conclusion  that  if  the  Act  of  iS^^  had  been  literally  interprfted  from  the  first,  the  time 
tables  and  arrungenients  of  the  companies  would  have  been  difl^nt,  928-931. 

Direct  and  indirect  competition  to  which  railway  companies  are  subject,  they  having 
no  monopoly  or  exclusive  rights,  932-940  Teridency  of  competition  to  end  in  combi- 
nation, 941,  94s  Obstacle  to  any  amalgamation  betw^n  metropolitan  railways  and 

omnibuses,  943. 

Probable  incrense  of  facilities  on  the  District  Railway  by  the  issue  of  third  class  season 

tickets,  if  the  duty  were  remitted,  944-949  Claim  by  witness  to  add  the  duty  10  the 

maximum  rate  on  the  London  and  Cwthain  line,  though  the  ri^lii  tn  do  so  is  not 

directly  given,  940,  950  Deprecation  of  any  attempt  to  put  a  tax  on  railway-borne 

coal,  sea-borne  coal  being  exempt;  argument  therefrom  as  to  the  injustice  of  the  passen- 
ger dnty,  951,  952. 

Further  reference  to  the  former  interpretation  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Trade  as  an 

equitable  one,  and  in  accordance  with  the  intention  of  Parliament,  953  ^Technical 

character,  on  the  other  hand,  of  the  demsion  of  the  law  lords,  who,  moreover,  differed 

from  each  other,  953.  958,  959  Opinion  that  any  general  tax  on  railways  must  apply 

inequitably  to  different  companies,  954. 

Serious  obstacle  to  the  development  of  building  land  on  the  London  and  Chatham 
line,  owing  to  the  operation  of  the  passenger  tax,  955-957-^— Sffect  also  of  the  tax  in 
retarding  the  opening  of  new  stations,  957. 

France,    Doubt  as  to  the  practice  in  Franca  upon  tlie  :«ribject  of  ra'dway  taMtion ;  ^reat 
facilities  given  by  ihe  Government  to  the  original  construction  of  railways,  Samvda 

3546. 3546. 3578. 
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OoM  CompanUt,    Monopoly  of  gas  companies,  a»  compared  witli  railway  compaoiesy 
whereas  ihe  latter  are  exceptionally  taxed,  Faition  1310-1913;  Jfansef  ^43&-«44i ; 

Oahki/  2^92-2600. 

Gladstone,  Right  Hon.  W,  E.    Views  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  1663,  as  to  the  anomaly  in 

ihe  exemption  of  excursion  traffic,  MelviXl  gi  Proposal  by  Mr.  Gtadston?,  in  1S63, 

for  commuting  the  5  per  oent.  daty,  with  exemption,  iiUo  a  3  per  «eRt.  duty,  wiihoat 

exemption;  sabseqnent  abandonment  of  this  sc^me,  ib,  91.  95  Doubt  as  to  tbere 

famvingbeen  much  disciMsioD  about  the  duty  in  tiie  ptfriod  between  itMis  aad  itl66; 
statement  by  Mr.  Giiidstune,  in  the  latter  year,  adverse  to  any  saneader  of  the  duty,  ih. 

130-1 3«- 

Views  of  Mr.  Gladstone  in  1863,  and  reasoof  assigned  by  him  for  propoung  a  duty  of 
31  per  cent.,  without  exemptions,  instead  of  5  per  cent.,  with  exemptions ;  Ctmclasioa  as 
to  this  haring  been  intended  as  an  eqniraleul  to  the  charges  M  that  tiwe  on  other  means 

of  locoraoUon,  Forbn  730-738. 

Goods  Tra^,    Exclusion  fr<un  the  Act  of  1844  of  such  railways  as  do  not  derive  one- 

diird  of  their  receipts  from  passengers;  total  of  fifteen  »uch  lioes,  Jfc/wT/ 49-56  

Question  considered  whether  in  principle  it  is  not  expedient  alike  to  tax  passeneer  traffic 
and  goods  tiaffic,  and  not  to  give  relief  in  respect  of  the  cheaper  class  of  passengier  tratfic, 

ifi.  287-301  Much  larger  amount  of  the  goods  traffic  tlian  of  the  passenger  traffic, 

«6.  313-316- 

Let*  olyeciion  to  a  tax  upon  passengers  than  upon  gouds,  Parket  618-620  

Dqnvcatiou  of  a  change  of  system  in  the  direction  of  a  reduCtad  tax  upon  goods  and 
passenger  traffic  in  the  gross,  Forbes  764.  76U. 

DisapproTui  of  a  tax  on  gniss  traffic,  induding  gt>ods  traffic,  Bickman  1493  Di^ 

tinct  pontitm  occupied  by  gawds  traffic,  so  that  it  sliould  not  be  taxed,  ib,  1623. 

Still  greater  objection  to  ^e  tax  if  levied  upon  the  groat  receipts  from  goods  and  pas- 
sengers, Grierson  3422,  3423  Great  clamour  if  it  were  aiteoipted  fa*  leiy  a  tax  upon 

goods  and  minerals  as  well  as  passengers,  Samitda  3523.  3550. 

Goremment  CoatroL  Relative  functions  of  the  Board  of  Trade  and  Board  of  Inland 
Revenue  as  r^ards  railways;  functions  also  of  otlier  departments,  a  concentration  of 
control  being  desirable.  Sir  AFl  H,  Stephenson  io66~i<^2. 

Importance  of  as  little  interference  as  possible  on  the  part  of  the  State  with  the  actaon 
and  working  of  the  companies;  confidential  relations  desirable,  Xor<f  ^ou^Afon  1841, 
1842.  i94d»  1946      Advantage  of  the  removal  of  Government  interference  by  reducing 

the  per-cvntajie  of  duty  charged  and  by  abolishing  exemptions,  £/Kt  3061-3065  

Appioviil  of  Government  control  of  railways  so  far  as  inspection  is  concerned,  though 
the  working  arrangements  should  rest  entirely  with  the  companies,  ib,  aioi-iio^  2109- 
2123. 

Expediency  of  the  whole  question  as  regards  taxation  resting  with  the  Revenue  De- 
partment, the  control  being  se|>arate  from  me  taxation.  Fairer  2649.  3787-2790.  2843. 

2845  Inconvettieoee  through  the  interference  of  a  Government  department  with  the 

detailed  arrangements  of  commercial  undertakings,  t&.  2693  Conclusion  th.it  Govem- 

mt^nt  control  over  the  railways  as  regards  facilities  for  conveyance  of  pssemigers  is  not 

esKential ;  self-iiiterest  of  the  companies  to  this  efiect,  ib,  27B7-2796  Expediency  of 

control  in  a  Government  department  with  a  view  to  the  prevention  of  accidents,  &c, ; 
objection  to  ihe  functions  of  the  Board  of  Trade  on  this  score  being  exercised  by  the 
Biiilway  Commissioners,  «A.  2800-2819. 

Conclusion  as  to  the  companies  best  knowing  what  is  for  the  public  convenience,  and 
as  to  their  acting  on  this  principle  in  their  own  interests,  Govemmeat  control  in  the 
matter  not  being  leqmiied,  FindUnf  3244-3246.  3346, 3347. 

Self-interest  of  the  companies  in  giving  liberal  accommodation  to  third  class  passengers 
at  reduced  fares,  without  the  control  of  the  Board  of  Trade;  non-objection,  however,  to 
certain  superri&ion  being  still  exercised,  Lainp  3636-3640.  3765-3779. 

See  also  Board /j^  Trajde,       Iniaud  Revenue  Board. 

Great  Eastern  Railway: 

Addition  made  to  tiie  third  class  &res  on  the  Great  Eastern  bng  line  tiaffic  in  order 

to  cover  the  duty.  Paries  472.  496-500  Statement  in  detail  as  to  the  prejudicial 

efiect  of  the  loss  oi  exemption  unless  certain  trains  on  the  Great  Eastern  line  near  London 
stop  at  every  statiw;  coeck  thereby  to  surburhan  trafiic,  475-484.  513-522.  541- 
554. 697-^99*  6a3*^5      Seiioue  oonpetition  from  traniirays,  as  well  asiroin  omnihnine 

and 
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Great  £asterh  Bii/cif-iK— continued, 
aitd  8C«aiiiboaU,  on  the  urba*  Hnd  nbarbeo  parU  of  the  Gmt  Eutern  line,  J^keg 

Increase  from  30,143  i.  Ib  1871  t»  43,306/.  in  1875  I'll  the' amount  of  passenger  duty 
paid  by  tbe  Great  Bastem  Gompttny,  PorAet  501-^03.— —Valiw  of  the  txemplioQ  on 

the  several  sarburbau  line»  of  the  company,  0,  504-506  Heavy  prvsaure  of  the  tax 

■  upon  the  Great  Easfeern  Caoapany  as  bein^;  a  poor  cdrapany  and  scivoely  abta  to  pay  its 

preference  shareholders;  necessary  working  of  trains  so  as  10  claim  the  esefapttoo, id. 

fio8.  513-532.  525. 584-587,  612-6x5  Withdrawal  of  the  addition  made  to  the  fares 

on  witness'  line  beyond  tlie  'surburban  districts  if  the  duty  were  abolished;  nor  would 
any  additibn  be  made  to  the  suburban  fares,  ib.  510.  528-531.  580,  589-596.  636,  637. 

'  Explanation  in  further  reference  to  the  additioo  made  to  the  fares  at  a.  diatauoe  frooj 
London,  where  there  is  not  competition,  whilst  on  tite  Blackwall  line  and  other  suburban 

puriioDB  no  addition  bns  been  made,  Parket  555-567.  574-5B0.  589-596  About 

similar  value  of  the  stock  of  the  company  in  1875  1871,  ib.  568,  569  Opinion 

that  tlie  duty  has  had  the  effect  of  preventing  the  company  availing  itself  of  certaia 
privileges  in  respect  of  the  traffic  between  Betnnal  Green  and  Liverpool-street,  ib.  581- 
583. 

Issue  of  daily  tickets  to  workmen  instead  of  weekly  tidiets,  i)n*Aeg  600,  601 -^-^ 
•  Special  trouble  in  the  revision  of  fares  on  account  of  the  incidence  of  the  dnty,  t6. 
638. 

Rough  estimate  of  about  30,000  L  a  year  as  tiie  amount  pavable  by  the  etimpany  if 
exemption  applied  to  all  fares  of  w  less  than  a  1     a  mile,  and  U*  all  feres  under  1  a. ; 

iHiprovement  if  tlie  tax  were  commuted  for  tliis  amount,  Parkea  ^46-652-  Exemption 

at  present  to  the  extent  <^  abuut  14,000 1.,  ib.  648— -Much  lai^er  receipts  from  third 
class  than  from  first  and  second  class  passengers,  16.  675. 

Examination  ua  re^rds  tbe  Great  Eaatern  ComDany  to  the  effect  tliat  it  is  very  doubt- 
ful whether  a  remission  oifduty  would  be  followed  by  a  reduotiou  of  farea  or  an  increase 

of  facilities,  Farrer  2847-3860. 

Sre  also  BheiwUl  Bmlway* 

Great  Northern  Bailway: 

Payment  of  duty  by  the  Great  Northern  C<'mpany  on  the  mileage  fracti<m  principle ; 
eqnitahle  view  adopted  ns  regards  exemption  in  this  case,  tbe  strict  letter  of  the  lair  not 
being  followed,  Bickman  1464-1471.  1534-1540. 

Statement  that  on  the  Great  Northern  line  all  the  fares  are  under  the  maximum,  and 

that  the  passenger  duty  is  paid  practically  by  the  company,  Oakley  3532  Payment 

of  iluty  b^  the  company  on  39  per  cent,  of  the  third  class  trains;  increasf>d  charge  of 
1 1,507 1  in  1875  on  account  or  the  judgment  of  ^e  Court  of  Exchequer,  >&.  3523. 
«533- 

Determination  arrived  at  by  the  company  not  to  increase  the  fares  on  account  of  the 
increased  tax,  but  to  wait  till  the  whole  question  was  properly  investigated  by  Parlia- 

meni,  OaA/«y  2533.  2560  Contemplatea  increase  of  fares  if  the  tax  be  mtdntained 

concurrently,  with  decressed  profits ;  reluctance  with  which  such  increase  would  be  made, 
*.  3523-2538.  25£8-256i. 

Serious  interference  of  the  tax  with  the  working  of  the  Great  Northern  trains,  much 
to  the  public  inconvenience ;  that  is,  on  account  of  the  obligation  as  to  stopping  trains 

at  each  station,  Oakley  2529,  2530.  2568-3570.  2572  Possibility  of  accommodation 

being  restricted  if  the  tax  be  maintained,  x^.  2531,  2532  Payment  by  the  company 

of  25,331  /.  for  duty  (m  first  and  Kecond  class  passengers,  ib.  2533  Running  of  some 

workmen's  trains  on  the  Great  Northern  line,  though  there  is  no  Parliamentary  obliga- 
tion ;  exemption  in  reaped  of  these,  ib.  2534.  2538.  3562-2567. 

Information  as  to  the  relative  value  and  cost  of  first,  second,  and  third  class  traffic  on 
the  Great  Northern  line;  great  preponderance  of  receipts  from  the  latter  class,  Oakley 

25^4-2557  Reduction  by  one-thirti  in  the  amount  of  duty  paid  by  the  company  if 

third  c)a«s  pass^engers  were  exempt,       2576,  3577  Kea8<Hi  for  the  company  not 

lowering  ita  fnres  if  the  tax  were  remitted,  iS.  3590,  2591. 

See  also  Troops  and  Stores,  3. 

Great  Western  Railway: 

Total  of  110,000/.  paid  for  duty^by  the  Great  Western  Company  in  1875,  of  which, 
about  45,000  /.  was  in  respect  of  third  class  passengers,  Grierson  3406-3408. 3434, 3435. 
3496— — Full  exercise  of  the  company's  {>ower  of  addiiie  the  duty  to  the  maximum  tare ; 
recovery  thereby  of  31,000/.  in  respect  of  tbe  duty  on  Uiird  class  farts,  ib.  34'i'9-^i3. 

3438.  3433,  3433  Practice  of  issuing  two  kinds  of  third  class  tidtata  in  order  to 

ftcilitate  the  accounting  for  the  duty,  ib.  3419,  343O'!  Impracticability  of  running 

stopping  trains  save  over  sections  of  the  line,  ib.  3421. 
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Great  H^estern  Railway — continued. 

Very  extenuve  facilities  given  to  third  class  passengers,  Griersou  3436.  3472.  3476, 
34^^— ^.Redaction  of  third  class  fares  to  the  extent  at  lenst  of  3l,ouo/.  if  tbe  duty  were 
remitted  upon  fares  up  to  a  1     a  mile,  ib.  34s')i>  343^^-3438. 

Statement  (submitted  bv  Mr..  Orierson)  showing  the  amount  paid  for  Government  daty, 
and  rates  and  taxes  in  each  of  the  years  1856-75 ;  the  grosa  antoant  paid  as  dividend  oa 
ordinary  stock,  and  the  late  per  cent.,  and  in  the  Uiey  ftmounted  to  on  the  swd  divi- 
dend, App,  383. 

Statement  showing  the  gross  receipts ;  the  amount  paid-for  Government  duty,  and  rates 
and  taxes ;  and  the  rate  per  cenL  of  gross  receipts,  &c,,  for  the  several  years  ending 
January  1867-76,  App.  383. 

Tabular  statement  of  the  doty,  gross  traffic  receipts,  &g.  of  each  company  comprised  in 
the  Great  Western  system,  App,  384. 

See  also  Cornwall  Railway.       Thupt  and  Store$,  3. 

Griersont  James.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.*) — la  General  Marnier  of  the  Great  Western 

Kailway,  3400  Submits  that  as  a  matter  of  equity  the  tax  on  railways  should  be 

abolished  altogether,  it  having  been  imposed  because  there  was  a  tax  on  other  modes  of 
locomotion  which  have  since  been  freed,  3403-3405. 

Payment  of  1 1 0,000  /,  for  duty  by  the  Great  Western  Company  in  1 875,  nearly  half  of 
which  was  in  respect  of  third  class  luissengers,  3406-3408.  3434,  3435.  3496  Consi- 
derable extent  to  which  the  company  have  the  power,  which  they  have  fully  exercised, 
of  adding  the  duty  to  the  maximum  iare,  3409-3412.  3428.  34321  3433-— —  Particnlars 
relative  to  the  Cornwall  Railway,  as  forcibly  illustrating  the  severe  pressure  of  the  tax, 
the  ordinary  shareholders  having  never  received  any  dividend,  3413-3418.  3450-3453. 
3463-3468. 

Issue  of  two  kinds  of  third  class  tickets  by  the  Great  Western  Company  in  order  to 

facilitate  the  accounting  for  the  doty,  341 9>  3420  Obstacle  to  the  nmning  of  stopping 

tiains  save  ovtr  sections  of  the  line,  3421  Still  greater  objection  to  the  ux  if  levied 

upon  tlie  gross  rpct-ipts  from  goods  and  passengers,  343«,  3433— Admission  by 
Mr.  Lowe,  when  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  that  the  tax  should  be  abolished,  3494, 
34«5- 

Great  extension  of  fbcilities  given  bv  the  Great  Western  Company  to  third-class  pas- 
sengers at  reduced  fares,  and  great  Increase  of  receipts  from  this  class,  3426.  3472. 

3476)  3477  Conclusion  however  that  large  numbers  now  use  third-class  instead  of 

second-class  carriages,  and  that  (he  company  wonld  derive  more  profit  by  restricting  the 

third-class  accommodation,  3426,  3427.  3439.  3473^3487.  3497,  3498.  '3504-3507  

Important  relief  to  the  company  us  regards  train  arranjiements  by  exempring  all  fares  at 
and  under  1  d.  a  mile ;  increased  facilities  to  the  public  as  they  would  travel  quicker, 
34«8,  3429. 

Iiarge  reduction  of  third-class  fares  on  the  Great  Western  line  if  tbe  duty  were  remitted 
upon  fares  up  to  1  </.  per  mile,  3428.  3432-3438  Rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  third- 
class  paseenjiers  for  short  distances,  3438— — Practice  of  not  running  workmen's  trains 

over  ine  Great  Western  main  line,  3440  Argument  that  the  tax  interferes  more  or 

less  with  the  development  of  traffic,  and  the  extension  of  facilities,  though  It  may  not 
have  prevented  the  construction  of  any  lines,  3441-3449.  3453-3456. 

Direct  interest  of  the  travelling  public  in  the  prosperity  of  railways ;  increased  pressure 

for  locul  facilities  accordingly  as  lines  are  in  a  flou^i^hin^  condition,  3455,  3456  

Argument  that  railway  companies  have  no  monopoly  justifying  a  special  tax  upon  them, 

3457  Claim  to  abolition  of  the  tax  on  the  ground  of  equity,  Parliament  having  already 

declared  against  taxes  on  locomotion,  3457-3463  Gram  of  facilities  for  raimay  con- 
struction in  the  interest  ol  the  public  rather  than  of  the  companies,  3459-3460.  3469-3471 
•^^Advantage  to  tbe  public  in  more  ways  than  one  by  tbe  remission  of  the  tax,  3462. 

Pressure  of  the  duly  when  added  to  the  fares  chiefly  upon  the'  poorer  class  of  pas- 
sengers; expediency  of  relief  to  this  class  as  a  first  instalment  of  justice,  3478-3490 — — 
Great  increase  in  the  per-centage  of  working  expenses,  so  that  a  tax  on  gross  receipts 
presses  all  tlie  more  heavily  ;  reference  especially  to  the  great  expense  entailed  by  the 
block  system,  349J-3495-  3499-3603' 

Annual  receipt  of  6,700  L  by  the  Great  A^'estem  Company  for  tbe  conveyance  of  troops, 

35"9  Refusal  of  an  ofier  made  by  the  company  to  convey  a  raiment  of  cavalry  at 

about  half  the  usual  charget:,  3509, 3510. 

Grogs  Receipts  {Pauengert  and  Goods).   Belief  as  to  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Lowe  having 
both  proposed  a  per-cenlage  on  gross  receipts,  Farrer  2829. 

See  abio  Altematiw  Schemes.       Goods  Traffic,      Income  Tax.       Net  Reeeipis. 
Working  Expenses, 
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SaHbwiotif  Arthur  X.    (Analysis  of  bis  Evidence.)— Duties  of  witness,  as  Assistant  to 
the  Director  of  sui'plies  and  transports  at  the  War  OflSee,  in  regard  to  the  movement  of 

troops  and  stores  by  railway,  1718-1720  Payment  by  the  War  Office  since  1844.  of 

a  li.  per  mile  for  an  oflScer's  ticket  and  1  d.  per  mile  for  a  private.  1 721-1734  Argu- 
ment that  as  the  ordinary  fares  have  been  lai^ely  reduced  since  1844  the  fares  for  the 
army  should  be  reduced  in  a  like  proportion ;  the  fare  of  I  d,  per  mile  for  a  soldier  is  in 
&ct  frequemly  more  ilian  the  third-class  fare  to  the  public,  1724-1727,  1734  et  teq. 

Statement  on  the  part  of  railway  compimies  that  when  Government  considered  the 
passenger  duty  they  (the  companies)  would  consider  the  claim  to  a  reduction  of  the 

chai^;e8  for  military  transport,  1727,  1728.  1749.  1761-1763  Payment  of  about 

150,000/.  or  170,000/.  a  year  by  Government  for  ^e  movement  of  troops  and  stores, 
1 729- 1 733  Much  lower  payment  by  volunteers  than  is  chai^d  for  the  regular  army, 

1731.  >732-  >74»-  1776-  >789»  i790- 

Grounds  for  the  opinion  that  the  railways  should  carry  for  Government  at  such  rates 
as  will  cover  the  cost,  or  leave  only  a  very  amall  profit,  1734-1738.  1757.  1758.  1765, 
1766  Inatances  of  lower  fares  to  the  public  than  the  rnies  paid  by  Government, 

1741.  1753  Claim  to  a  reduction  of  the  Government  rates  by  one-half;  reference 

liereun  to  the  advantage  to  the  companies  in  rnovini^  large  bodies  of  men  at  a  time, 

1742.  1757-1^61  Practice  as  to  officers  getting  tickets  at  the  prescribed  rate  whether 

on  duty  or  not,  1743.  1796.  1809-1811  Expediency  of  reducing  by  one-half  the 

ohai^  of  3<i  per  ton  per  mile  for  military  storos,  1744,  1745.  I755j  ^756.  1801-1804. 

Probable  saving  of  from  30,000/.  to  40,000/.  a  year  if  the  rates  were  reduced  as 

proposed  by  witness,  1746  Effect  of  the  present  rates  in  restricting  the  movement  of 

troops  by  railway;  more  traffic  to  the  companies  by  reducing  the  rates,  1747-1750. 

1763>  1754*  1777-1782  Suggestion  that  if  the  passenger  duty  be  dealt  with  provisioa 

be  made  at  the  same  time  for  reducing  the  Govertmient  rates;  claim  to  such  reduction  in 
any  case,  1749-  '75'.  »752.  1757>  '758-  i783-'786- 

Proposed  reduction  to  4  </•  per  lb.  in  the  rate  charged  for  extra  luggage  of  officers ; 

cumulative  rate  now  charged,  1754-1737.  1761.  1797-1800  Special  rate  required  for 

exploeives,  1766,1767  Expediency  of  Government  having  the  right  of  demanding 

special  trains  for  troops,  as  on  occasions  of  emergency,  1767-177).  1787,  1788.  1805- 

1808  Want  of  an  uniformity  of  pattern  for  cattle  trucks  in  order  to  facilitate  ^e 

transport  of  cavalry  in  large  numbers,  1771-1774  Suggested  repeal  of  the  provision 

as  to  the  military  assisting  in  loading  and  unloading,  1775. 

Admission  as  to  there  being  no  return  jonroey  or  back  fare  in  most  instances  of  move- 
ment of  troops  by  railway,  1791-1795. 1812  Instances  of  transport  by  sea,  coastwise, 

on  the  score  of  cheapness,  1813,  1814-  Constant  application  made  by  the  War  Office 

to  the  companies  for  more  favourable  rates,  but  without  effect,  1815-1819.  l8i-2,  1823. 

Horse  Duty,    Substitution  of  a  tax  on  horses  for  the  mileage  duty  in  1870,  whilst  in  1874 
the  duty  on  horses  was  repealed.  Rep,  vi.  See  also  Locomotion,  Tares  on, 

Houghton,  The  Bight  Hon.  Richard^  Baron,  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Is  a  director  of 
Uie  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Bailway;  has  had  considerable  experience  in  connection 

with  railway  l^islation,  1824,  1825  Imposition  of  (he  passenger  duty  in  the  first 

instance  on  ihe  ground  that  the  taxation  of  means  of  locomotion  was  at  the  time  an 

accepted  principle,  1825-1828  Immense  increase  since  1833  in  the  produce  of  the 

tax  on  railways,  whilst  other  modes  of  locomotion  are  now  relieved  from  taxation,  1828. 

Conclusion  as  to  the  injustice  of  maintaining  the  tax  on  railways,  other  modes  of  loco- 
motion having  been  freed  from  taxation,  1839.  1903-1906  Expediency  of  the  first 

Importunity  being  taken  for  the  total  abolition  of  the  tax,  ib,  ^Tendency  of  the  tax 

to  hinder  vie  formation  of  small  lines  and  bruiches,  the  snccess  of  which  is  doubtful ; 
impolicy  of  the  tax  on  this  score,  1830-1832.  1894,  1895.  1900-1902.  1918-1922.  1968, 
1969— — Advaniage  to  the  working  classes,  more  especially,  if  the  fax  were  remitted; 
increased  facilities  to  be  given  in  the  shape  of  cheap  trains  and  season  tickets,  1833, 
1834.  1875.  1877, 

Inexpediency  of  a  continuance  of  the  present  system,  the  de<Msions  of  the  Court  of 
Exchequer  and  House  of  Lords  not  being  acted  upon,  but  rather  an  illegal  compromise 
between  the  Board  of  Inland  Revenue  and  the  railway  companies,  1835-1840.  1892, 

1893  Importance  of  as  little  interference  as  possible  on  the  part  of  the  State  with 

the  action  and  working  of  the  companies;  confidential  reJations  desirable,  1841, 1843. 
1945*  1946— —Advantages  of  Mr.  Bickman's  suggestion  for  the  exemption  of  all  traffic 
at  and  under  I  d.  per  mil^;  return  thereby  to  the  original  system  when  third-class  pas- 
sengers were  taken  only  in  Parliatnentary  trains,  1843-1845.  1863-1866.  1946, 1947. 

Decided  objection  to  exemption  depending  upon  trains  stopping  at  every  station; 
great  public  inconvenience  thereby,  1845-1850— —Facility  under  Mr.  Rickman's  plan 
31s.  X  X  upon 
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Houghton^  The  Right  Hon,  Richard^  Baron.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence) — continued. 

upon  the  question  df  stopping  trains,  1&45.  1863.  1864  Belief  that  tlie  remission  of 

toe  tax  would  be  very  popular,  1851  Strong  disapproval  of  any  iniportiint  industry 

being  singled  out  and  taxed  npon  profits,  1852-1854.  1933  Operation  of  the  dory  as 

a  partial  income  tax,  1H54.  1865  -Increased  pressure  of  the  duty  in  the  case  of  com- 

piinies  which  are  earning  the  least,  1855  Great  injustice  of  the  tax  in  iift  incidence 

upon  the  Metropolitan  Railway,  1855,  1856.  1970. 

Evidence  in  f>upport  of  the  conclusion  that  railway  companies  in  England  do  not 
enjoy  a  monopoly,  Hnd  that  the  tax  cannol  be  justified  on  this  score,  l857'l862.  1B70- 
1874. 1923, 1924. 1961-1968 — ' — Very  low  dividends  earned  by  English  aa  compared  with 
foreign  railways,  on  account  of  the  competition  in  this  country,  1880-1862.  1884-1891 

 Unfairness  in  expecting  the  companies  to  give  a  full  e(fuivalent  for  the  tax  in  the 

shape  of  increased  facilities  to  the  public  ;  ihey  are  in  fact  giving  very  full  facilities  at 

present,  1866.  1875-1883.   Objection  to  a  fixed  sum  being  levied  from  each 

company  according  to  the  amount  now  |»iid,  1867-1869. 

Further  argument  that  the  public  have  no  right  to  claim  a  reduction  nf  fares  in  retnm 
for  the  remission  of  the  duty ;  several  respects,  however,  in  which  increused  focihties 

would  probably  be  elven,  1875-1883  Probability  of  a  reduction  of  third-class  fares 

as  a  result  of  remission,  1878^1883.  1957-1960  Excellent  facilities  grven  by  rnilwavs 

in  Americn,  1885-1887  Value  of  a  remission  of  the  duty  in  the  case  chiefly  of  »e 

poorer  companies,  1888.  1891  Large  sums  recklessly  spent  m  former  years  in  pro- 
moting and  m  opposing  competing  lines,  1896-1900. 

Conclusion  further  expressed  as  to  the  injustice  of  the  exceptional  taxation  of  railways, 

1903-1910  'Hardship  in  railways  being  heavily  assessed  for  lucal  rates  and  heme 

subject  also  to  a  paniw  income  tax,  1911-1917.  1934-1938.  1976,  1977  Absence  <^ 

analogy  between  the  passenger  duty  and  the  brewer's  license,  1935-1929  ^Valae  of 

railways  chiefly  to  the  labouring  classes,  195(9,  1530  Self  interest  of  the  companies 

generally  to  give  alt  possibfe  facilities  to  third-class  passengers,  1931. 

Repetition  of  the  opinion  that,  as  soon  as  the  exiuencies  of  the  State  admit,  the  tax 

should  be  abolished,  1932,  1933  Admission  as  to  tlie  greater  conTenience  to  the 

companies  if  the  tax  were  raised  by  a  per-centage  on  receipts  without  exemptions,  1939- 

ig^^  Question  considered  whether  third-class  passengers  should  be  specially  the 

subject  of  exemption ;  great  increase  in  the  wages  and  prosperity  of  this  class,  1 948-1956. 

1978-1 980  Effect  of  a  very  small  reduction  in  third-class  fares  to  greatly  increase  the 

number  of  passengers,  1971-1975- 


Incidence  of  Tax.   Evidence  as  lo  the  increase  of  fares,  or  as  to  the  tendency  to  increase, 
by  reason  of  the  duty,  MelviU  367, 368. 407, 408 ;  Parkes  47a.  496-500 ;  Biciman  1 565. 

1572.  >573;  Manael  2418;  Allport  2934-2939.  3064-3076.  31 10;  Lafyig  3693  

Greater  pressure  of  the  duty  upon  the  small  and  poor  holders  of  stock  than  upon  the 
large  holders,  J>«ftm  1280,  1281  Heavy  pressure  of  the  tax  upon  the  poorer  com- 
panies, ZorcZ  lfou^A/<m  1885.  1888.  1891 ;  Zatny  3602-3607. 

Argument  that  the  tax  fells  upon  the  companies^  and  not  upon  the  public,  when  the 
fares  are  below  the  maximum,  Farrer  2302-2354. 2744-2750.  2849— Statement  show- 
ing the  important  effect  produced  upon  the  price  of  various  railway  stocks  by  Mr.  Lowe's 
proposal  (when  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer)  for  a  tax  of  one  per  cenu  00  gross  receipts, 
instead  of  five  per  cent,  on  passenger  receipts  with  exemptions,  ib,  S345-^54* 

Payment  of  the  duty  by  witness**  company  as  not  being  able  to  recoiq>  themselves 

from  the  public,  Maneel  2243  Concurrence  with  Mr.  Farrer  as  to  the  duty  being 

reedly  paid  by  the  railway  companies,  and  not  by  the  public ;  t^at  is,  in  the  nketropolis, 
where  the  competition  is  so  xre&t,  ib.  244^^-2445.  2467.  2496— ——Large  number  ef  sliare- 
holders  by  whom  the  tax  is  really  paid ;  question  hemon  as  to  the  duty  being  a  tax 
on  locomotion,  Oakley  2573-2575.  2586-2589. 

Further  argument  as  to  the  incidence  of  the  tax  upon  the  companies,  Farrer  2642- 

2646  Question  for  consideration  as  to  the  incidence  and  operation  of  the  tax,  and 

not  as  to  its  origin;  admission,  however,  that  tiie  complaints  by  railway  shareholders 

are  but  natural,  ib,  2694-2702.  2725-2732  Payment  of  the  tax  by  the  passenger  in 

those  cases  only  where  the  fares  are  at  their  maximum,  and  where  the  tax  is  charged  in 
addition,  ib.  2714-2720— -Payment  generally  of  the  tax  by  the  ordinary  sfaerdiolderB 
where  competition  is  in  fco-ce,  ib.  2721-2724. 

Transfer  of  the  burden  and  the  grievance  to  the  public,  if  the  Midland  Cmnpany 
should  be  constrained  to  add  the  duty  to  the  tfaird-cbss  fiires,  Allport  2^7-3010. 

See  also  Competition,  Dividends,  Fares.  Income  Tax.  A^uality. 
Local  Taxation,  Monopoly.  Net  Receipts,  Poor  Companiet,  froriing 
Expenses. 
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Income  Tax.    GrieTance  in  railway  companie.t  bein^  charged  indirectly  a  hivh«r  rate  of 
incoice  lax  Uian  their  competitora,  aiid  than  gaa  and  water  conipaaies,  Fenton  1353 

— -Operation  of  the  du^as  a  parUal  iocome  tax.  Lord  j9bti^AAm  1854-1865  

CoDcurreoce  in  tbe  view  as  to  the  operation  of  the  duty  as  a  partial  income  tax;  that 
is,  in  thinly  populated  districts,  anil  where  the  duty  cannot  be  added  to  the  fares,  ElSs 
aod6-2073. 

Tbe  duty  is  an  aggravated  funn  of  iucome  tax,  as  being  levied  on  the  gross  receipts, 

Manselzg^^y  Incidence  of  the  tax  upon  individual  shareholder  in  the  form  of  an 

income  tax,  though  some  companies  pay  no  dividends  to  ordinary  shareholders,  AUpart 
2958-2960.  2984. 

Statement  showing  tbe  operation  and  incidence  of  tbe  duty  in  the  foi-m  of  income  tax 

ae  regards  the  principal  companies,  Samuda  3530  Large  iocome  tax  on  net  passenger 

receipts  represented  by  a  duty  of  five  percent,  on  gross  receipts,  Samuda  3579)  3580; 
Laittff  3747-3749- 

SuEcgestioD  that  by  an  increased  income  tax  of  one  halfpenny  in  the  £.,  the  passenger 
tax  might  be  dispenaed  nith  altogether,  Samuda  355B.  . 

JMia.    Very  different  treatment  of  railways  in  India  and  in  England,  at  the  hands  of 
Government  in  each  country,  iSamuda  3523.  3526,  3526.  3529-3531. 

Inequa^itv  : 

Great  variation  between  different  companies  in  the  |>er  centage  of  traffic  liable 

to  duty,  Mehill  258  Different  d^rees  in  which  different  lines  are  affected  by 

the  Cheap  Trains  Act,  Parkes  490. 

Great  inequality  of  the  application  cf  the  tax,  as  some  coinpanie*  cm  add  the  amount 
of  the  duty  to  the  fare,  whilst  it  is  not  possible  for  other  companies  to  da  so,  Forbes 

^63,  764  Lighter  incidence  of  the  tax  upon  (be  more  prosperous  lines  on  account  of 

Us  not  being  levied  upon  the  profits,  ii.  765-767  Facility  in  levying  the  duty  if  there 

were  a  uniform  chaise  upon  the  cross  passenger  traffic,  without  exemption ;  uneqiul 

and  unjwt  opeiation,  however,  of  tnis  plan,       917-919  Opiuiun  that  any  general 

lax  on  railways  must  apply  inequitably  to  different  companies,  16.  954. 

Importunt  alteration  of  the  proportionate  payments  by  different  companies,  if  the 
system  of  exemptions  were  abolished.  Sir  W*  H.  Stephenson  1125,  1126  Very  diffe- 
rent effect  in  different  companies  tbrouuh  a  remission  of  duty  going  entirely  to.  the 

ordinary  sharetiolders,  Farrer  2642  Unequal  payments  by  different  companies  in 

proportion  to  gross  receipts  or  net  receipts,  ib.  2764-2767. 

Very  unequal  incidence  of  the  tax  on  different  companies,  in  several  respects, 
Mlport  2940,  2941.  3107^-— Calculation  as  to  the  incidence  of  the  duty,  in  the  form  of 
sn  income  tax,  upon  the  passenger  receipts  of  the  principal  companies;  great  inequality 

involveil,  Samuda  3520  Hardship  upon  some  companies  in  not  being  empowered, 

like  others,  10  add  the  duty  to  tbe  fares,  Laing  3724-3726. 

Return  showing  the  great  variatiun  in  the  per-centage  of  exemptions,  as  between  the 
different  companies,  App.  256,  257. 

Complaints  made  to  the  Committee  as  to  the  inequality  of  the  tax  as  between  different 
railways  and  different  classes  of  the  community,  Rep.  v. 

See  also  Alternative  Schemes,       Exemptiont.      Incidence  of  Tax. 

Inland  Revenue  Board: 

Constant  communication  on  tbe  subject  of  the  duty  and  the  exemption  of  cheap 
trains  between  tbe  Board  of  Trade  and  the  Buard  of  Inland  Revenue  in  1866,  and  the 
tbrre  or  four  succeeding  years ;  the  question  was  first  brought  to  witness'  notice  in  the 
former  year,  Mehnll  133- — Previously  to  1866  the  Utter  department  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  following  the  former  upon  the  question  as  to  what  constituted  a  cheap 
train,  ib. 

Explanatim  in  re^rd  to  witness'  department  not  having  enforced  back  payments  in 
full  when  it  was  decided  that  the  ctimpanies  were  liable  for  more  than  they  had  paid, 

JlielinU  i69j  170.  193,  273-275.  a8o.  347  Abandonment  by  the  Inland  Revenue  of 

any  claims  for  arrears  oi  duty  prior  to  the  decision  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer  in  July 
1K74  ;  difficulty  in  establishing  and  enforcing  such  clums,  MefviH  169,  170.  193.  274, 

275-  347.  383,  384 ;  Mr  W.  M.  Stephenson  968-978.  986-990.  1127-1 134  Direction 

of  the  I'reasury  under  which  the  Inland  Revenue  B<^rd  act  as  r^rds  the  exercise  of 
dispensing  powers ;  there  is  no  concert  with  the  Board  of  Trade  in  tbe  matter,  Mehill 
«3>-233' 

Examination  as  to  the  itsponsibility  of  the  Board  of  Trade  and  Board  of  Inland 
Revenue  in  reference  to  tbe  wrong  interpretation  placed  for  many  years  on  the  Cheap 
Traii»s  Act,  resulting  in  a  probabk  loss  of  some  millions  to  tbe  Exchequer,  Mebntl  326- 

Si«-  X  X  2  354 
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354'  Afl  a  rule,  the  Board  of  Inland  Revenue  took  the  interpretation  adopted  by  the 

Board  of  Trade  as  lo  what  was  a  cheap  train,  Mdvill  33<-335.  426. 

Kesponeibility  respectively  of  the  Board  of  Trade  and  Inland  Revenue  further  adverted 
to  as  regards  the  non-enforcement  of  the  law;  when  the  matter  first  CHme  before  witness 
in  i8t)t),  be  bud  no  doubt  whatever  on  the  subject^  AtthiU  425-430.  437-450. 

Confirmation  of  the  evideace  of  Mr;  Melvitl  as  to  the  practice  of  the  department  m 
dealing  with  the  quesiinn  of  the  railway  passenger  duty,  Sir  W.  H.  Stephenson  961, 

963.964-967  More  favourable  view  taken  by  the  Board  of  Trade  than  by  the 

Inlaiiii  Revenue  as  to  the  exemptions  claimed  by  the  companies,  ihe  question  having 
been  first  decisively  raised  by  the  latter  department,  xb.  969-972.  986, 987.  lOOO— 
Attention  of  witness  first  called  by  Mr.  Melvill  in  t866,  to  the  fact  that  the  companies 
were  not  paying  according  to  the  strict  letter  of  the  law,  ib,  1017-1030  Representa- 
tions made  in  1866  by  the  Inland  Revfnne  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  the  latter,  however, 
not  falling  in  with  the  view  of  the  former  as  to  the  state  of  the  taw,  ib,  lOSi. 

Degree  of  conflict  between  the  two  departments  daring  the  long  and  necessary  interval 
before  the  queiition  of  issue  was  brought  before  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  ^t> 

Stephenson  1023-1024,  1056  Necessity  of  the  Board  of  Inland  Revenue  taking 

further  advice  beyond  that  of  their  solicitor  before  acting  upon  the  new  interpretation  of 
the  law  by  the  latter,  ib.  1105-1 109. 

Instructions  issued  by  the  Inland  Revenue  Board  to  tlie  officers  of  Excise  in  1849, 
relative  to  the  t-oll^tion  of  the  duties  on  railway  passengers ;  modified  inatmctions  ia 

1859  and  1874,  jRtcAmoR  1360-1369  Requirement  by  the  Board  in  1859  as  to  the 

arrangements  sanctioned  by  the  Board  of  Trade  in  respect  of  cheap  trains  un  each  line 
being  adhered  10;  letters  from  the  latter  department  on  this  point  iu  1863  and  1870,  ib, 

i369-ie7*'- 

Explanation  that  a  distinct  order  has  been  passed  by  the  Inland.  Revenue  Board  for 
each  departure  from  the  strict  letter  of  the  law  in  collecting  tlie  duty  from  any  company, 
and  that  witness  is  not  responsible  in  the  matter,  .RtcAman  1512-1516  Great  diffi- 
culties which  prevented  the  Board  enforcing  certain  claims  against  the  NorUi  Eastera 
and  other  companies  previously  to  the  decision  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer ;  question 
hereon  as  to  there  having  been  dereliction  of  public  duty  in  this  respect,  ib,  1629— 
1650. 

Gieat  advantage  if  the  fiscal  administration  of  the  law  rested  entirely  with  the  Revenue 
department,  Farrer  2394. 

See  also  Abolition  of  Tax,  2.  Accounts.  Arrears  of  Duty.  Board  of  Trade,  3. 
Compromise.  Bxenqttums.  Oovemment  CoiUrol,  North  London  Railway, 
Remission  of  Duty,  Revenue  from  Duty.  Stopping  Trains.  Through 
Trains, 

Ireland.   The  railway  passenger  duty  does  not  extend  to  Ireland,  Melvill  63. 


Laing,  Samuel  (Member  of  the  House).    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Is  Chairman  of  the 

London,  Brighton,  and  South  Coast  Railway  3584  Lai^e  proportion  of  third-class 

passengers  on  the  London  and  Brighton  line,  3585-3587  Average  receipt  of  6d.  for 

each  third-class  passenger,  3588-3590  Payment  by  the  Company  of  46,000/.  in  duty 

in  i^iys,  about  two-thirds  of  which  is  recovered  from  the  public  by  an  additiiHi  to  the  fiues, 
3591-3593  Addition  of  from  5,000  /.  to  6,000 1,  to  the  fares  in  coneeqaenoe  of  the  de- 
cision of  the  Court  of  Exchequf  r  in  1 874  which  increased  the  charge  for  dutv  in  1 875  by 

about  10,000/.,  3592,  3593.  3657-3663  Benefit  to  the  pnblic  using  the  Brighton  line 

to  the  esotent  <^  about  30,000  /.  a  year  if  the  tax  were  abolished  ;  gain  of  about  15,000  L 
a  year  to  the  company,  3593.  3639-364S.  3669-367I'  3763-3756' 

Excessive  inconvenience  10  the  companies  and  to  the  public  under  the  obligation  as  to 
Pailiamentary  trains  stopping  at  every  station  in  order  to  secure  exemption ;  illustration 

in  the  case  of  the  Brighton  line,  3594-3598  Efiiect  of  a  repeal  of  the  tax  to  enable 

poor  companies  to  give  increased  facilities,  and  to  open  new  sources  of  traffic,  3^9t  3600. 

3675  Argument  that  the  tux  lalls  eventually  uptm  the  pnblic,  even  when  not  charged 

as  an  addition  to  the  fares,  and  that  it  restricts  the  accommodation  and  the  adoption  of 
various  improvements  in  the  public  interests,  3601-3607.  3640-3642. 

Foicible  illustration  of  the  pressure  of  the  tax  in  the  case  of  the  Brighton  Company  ia 
their  less  prosperous  days ;  less  difficulty,  but  for  the  tax  in  raising  capital  required  for 

improvements,  3602-3607.  3643  Various  induences  upon  companies  in  the  direction 

of  a  liberal  policy  towards  the  public,  3603-3640.  36y6-3677.  3730.  3759* 

Result  of  witness' official  experience  iu  1844  that  the  passenger  duty  was  imposed 
because  there  was  a  duty  on  stage  coaches  and  other  modes  of  conveyance^  3609-3619 

^Hvv  Argument 
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XMW0f  Samuel  {Member  ttf  the  HouseX   (Analjus  of  his  Evidence) — eentimud. 

— Ai^fament  ihat  in  eqaitv  the  tax  on  railwa^rs  should  be  remitt^df  the  fax  on  other 
modes  of  locomotion  having  been  remitted,  otherwise  the  latter  tax  thouM  be  re-impoaed, 
3613,  3614.  3666,  3667.  3673,  3674,  3704  Statement  as  to  railways  having  no  mono- 
poly which  justifies  exceptional  legislation,  3614-3616.  3641-3643. 

Consideration  of  certain  resolutions  of  tlie  Select  Committee  of  1844  upiin  which  the 
Cheap  Trains  Act  was  founded ;  conclusion  that  it  wan  evidently  intended  to  give  power 
to  (he  Board  of  Trade  to  dispense  with  the  obligation  as  to  cheap  trains  stopping  at  every 
station.  3617-3645. 

Great  inequality  and  injustice  in  the  incidence  of  as  per  cent  duty,  without  exemptions, 

3626,3627  Impolicy  of  a  fixed  paynieni  by  railways  in  the  nature  of  a  quit  rent, 

3628,  3629.  3760-3762.  3774  Decided  opinion  lhat  the  tax  should  be  repealed  as 

soon  as  the  state  of  the  public  revenue  udmits,  3630.  3750  Grounds  for  approving 

strongly  of  the  proposed  exemption  of  all  fare:*  at  and  under  1  d.  per  mile,  if  the  tax  can- 
not he  at  once  dispensed  with,  3631-3638,  3643-3645.  3699-3702.  3750. 

Self-interest  of  ihe  companies  in  giving  liberal  accommodation  to  third-class  passengers 
at  reduced  fares,  without  the  control  of  the  Board  of  Trade ;  non-objt>ction  however  to 

certain  supervision  being  still  exercised,  3636-3640.  3765-3772  Crying  grievance 

since  the  decision  in  the  North  London  case,  so  that  a  remedy  is  essential,  364^-3645. 

3773  Kfiect  of  the  passenger  duty,  with  other  considpratiwis,  in  preventing  capital  being 

raised  for  a  competing  line  to  Brighton,  3646-3650.  3736.  3737. 

Great  focility  in  the  construction  of  railways  in  the  United  Slates ;  system  of  State 

duties  in  force,  3653-3655.  3673,3673  Great  attention  paid  to  the  adjustment  of 

fares  on  the  Brightun  line  so  as  to  facilitate  travelling  and  to  enlarge  the  receipts  ;  verv 
careful  manner  in  which  the  charges  were  increased  after  the  decision  in  the  North 

London  case,  3656-3662  Indirect  but  eflPectual  character  of  mneh  of  the  competition 

with  the  Brighton  line,  3663-3667.  3722. 

Further  statement  as  to  witness*  company  being  in  a  much  better  position  lo.adopt  im- 
provements and  to  give  increased  railway  accommodation  if  free  from  a  net  tax  of  15,000^ 

a  year,  3668-3671.  3688,  3689.  3733-3735.  3738-3743  ^Tendency  of  the  lax  when 

added  to  the  fares  to  diminish  travelling,  tltough  witness  cannot  say  that  it  has 

actually  had  this  effect  on  the  Bri<>hion  line,  3678-3683  Impression  that  more 

inequality  than  at  present  would  arise  under  a  3  per  cent,  duty,  wiUiout  exemptions, 
3684-3686. 

Witness  further  contends  that  the  public  generally,  and  not  merely  the  travelling  public, 

would  be  benefited  by  a  remission  of  the  tax  on  railways,  3687-3702.  3721  Conclifr- 

sion  that  the  tax  has  decidedly  hindered  railway  development,  3690,  3691.  3730.  3733- 
3735  Prospect  of  the  duty  being  generally  added  to  the  fores,  if  the  Midland  Com- 
pany should  elect  to  do  so,  3692  Hurdship  in  taxing  "pleasure  traffic,'*  so-called,  in 

the  shape  of  excursion  trains,  these  being  valu  ible  for  the  health  of  the  working  classes, 

3693-3698.  3704-3706  Less  capacity  of  poor  thnn  of  rich  companies  to  give  enlarged 

facilities  to  the  public,  3703. 

Still  greater  objection  to  a  3  per  cent,  duty,  without  exemptions,  than  to  the  present 

sysieni,  as  all  existing  arrangements  would  be  disturbed,  3707-3709  Former  adoption 

by  Parliament  of  the  principle  uf  exempiion  of  fares  at  a  \  d.  per  mile  and  under,  3710, 

371 1  Evidence  purportmg  to  show  that  railway  companies  not  only  do  not  obtain  any 

monopoly  from  the  State,  but  confer  public  advantages  far  in  excess  of  any  benefits  or 
privileges  received,  3712-3719.  3731,  3732, 

Severe  indirect  competition  to  which  railways  generally  are  subject,  3722,  3723  

Hardship  upon  some  companies  in  not  being  empowered  like  others  to  add  the  duty  to 

tlie  fares,  3724-3726  Increased  pressure  of  the  duty  accordingly  as  the  working 

expenses  inctease,  3744-3746  Heavy  charge  represented  by  the  present  tax,  3747- 

3749- 

Preference  further  expressed  for  a  5  per  cent,  duly,  with  the  exemption  of  all  fares  up 
to  1  a  mile,  as  compared  with  a  3  per  cent,  duty,  without  exemptions,  3750-3752 — — 
Ml  re  profit  from  low  fiires  in  some  rases  and  from  high  fares  in  others,  the  general 
tendency  being  towards  reduction,  37o6-37.')9. 

Badness  of  n  tax  on  railway  locomotion  as  a  direct  interference  with  a  leading  cause 
of  the  national  prosperity,  3763,  3764—— Valuable  facility  as  regards  accounts  if  alt 
fares  at  and  under  1  d.  per  mile  were  exempt,  37^- — Grounds  for  objeotiufg  to  a  sug- 
gestion lhat  the  payment  by  each  compviuy  be  Umiled  for  three  or  four  years  to  what  it 
was  in  1875,  and  should  subsequently  be  at  the  rate  of  3  per  cent,  without  exemptiunsy 
3773.  3774- 

Laneaehire  and  Yorkshire  Baihoay.  Considerable  pressure  of  the  tax  upon  the  Lancashire 
and  Yorkshire  Company,  Lord  Houghton  1854— —Receipts  of  the  company  mainly  from 
third  class  passengers,  %b.  1883. 

312.  X  X  3  Legal 
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Zegal  ProcudiasM,   See  Board  of  Trade,    Cheap  TVouw  jitt,  Mtmpiumt.  ZnloMd 

Revenue  Board,   North  London  Railway^  1. 

Xf^ZoMm.  Omeliuion  (hat  further  legislation  is  neeesswj,  either  by  way  of  repeal  or 
anMadment  uf  the  Act  7  &  8  Viet.,  MelviU  ^61-364.  385, 386^ 

See  atfto  Abolition  of  Tax.       Acts  of  Parliament.       Alternative  Schemes,  C%e«p 
Trauu  Act    Exemptions.    Locomotion,  Taxet  on.       Origin  iff  Tax. 

Xoeal  Taxation.  Hardship  in  railways  being  heiiviiy  assesseil  /or  local  rates,  in  addition 
to  being  subject  also  to  a  ii»rtial  income  tax,  ^orA^f  746,  747-767;  Lord  Hot^hton 
1911-1917.  1934-1938.  1976,  1977  Examination  as  to  the  system  of  locul  assess- 
ment and  amount  of  local  rates  in  the  case  of  railways  as  coniparfd  with  ordinary 
traders  and  with  canals,  coal  mines,  and  property  generally ;  conclusioa  as  to  the  ex- 
ceptionally heavy  harden  apon  railways,  Mansel  2453-2466.  9470-3495, 

Very  heavy  charges  upon  the  Midland  Company  for  local  or  parochial  rates  as  com- 
pared with  the  charges  on  the  Company's  compeiitors,  .^/^fwr^  2953-3955  Evidence 

purporting  to  «how  that  railways  are  assessed  much  more  heavily  than  ordinary  traders, 
collieries,  or  other  industries  in  the  matter  of  local  taxation,  A.  3016-3036  State- 
ment as  regards  the  rating  of  coal  mineii  that  the  royally  is  generally  a  fixed  rate  per 
ton,  ib.  3018-3029. 

further  consideration  of  the  system  of  coal  royalties,  witness  submitting  that  the 
general  practice  is  that  of  paying  royalty  per  ton  and  not  as  a  per-ceniage  upon  the 
selling  price,  AUport  3 1 1 1-31 18. 

Great  inequality  between  tlie  local  rates  and  charges  borne  by  railways  and  by 
omnibuses,  &c.,  Rep.  vl. 

See  also  Metropolitan  District  UaHway^  8.       MetropolUm  BaUvmy,  7.  North 
Limdon  RaUwoy,  % 

Locomotion,  Taxes  on: 

Very  much  larger  per-centage  represented  by  the  duty  and  license  formerly  paid  by 
stage  coaches  and  by  the  London  General  Omnibus-Compuny  than  by  the  duty  chaiged 
on  lailway  companies,  MelviU  307-312  Important  distinction  between  a  tax  on  rail- 
ways and  a  tax  on  other  classes  of  locomotion  in  which  no  monopoly  is  involved,  t&. 
453-456. 

Objection  to  a  tax  upon  locomotion  as  being  in  the  f^ame  category  us  a  tax  upon  any 

aiticle  of  primary  necessity,  Parkes  507.  541  Documentary  evidence  in  explanation 

of  the  origin  of  the  tax,^  witness  submitting  that  it  was  imposed  because  there  were  taxes 
on  otlier  modes  of  locomotion,  Forbes  7*29-738. 

Concurrence  of  evidence  to  the  effect  that  inasmuch  as  tlie  taxes  on  other  means  of 
locomotion  have  been  remitted  the  tax  on  railways  should  in  equity  also  be  repealed, 
Forbes  852,  853.  868-874.  880-883;  ^<>^d  Houghton  1829.  1852-1854.  1903-1910; 
Mantel  2506  ;  Oaklei/  2523.  2539.  2596-2598 ;  Allport  2956,  2957.  3961.  3091,  3092 ; 
Grierson  3403-34O6*  3457-3462 ;  Fenton  351 1 ;  Samuda  3513,  3514.  3520-3524.  3540, 
354>-  3551-3558;  i-ai*>9  3613,  3614.  3666,  3667.  3673»  3674*  3704- 

Operation  of  the  duty  as  a  tax  upon  locomotion,  however  it  may  be  levied,  i^ienfo* 

1350-1259;  Mansel  2451,  2452.  2497-2500  Imposition  of  the  passenger  duty  in  the 

first  instance  on  the  ground  that  the  taxation  of  means  of  locomotion  was  at  the  time  an 

accented  principle.  Lord  Houghton  1835-1828  Immense  increase  since  1833  in  the 

produce  of  the  tax  on  railways,  whilst  other  modes  of  locomotion  are  now  relieved  from 
taxation,  ib.  1828. 

Conclusion  as  10  the  duty  having  been  imposed  in  the  first  instance  by  Sir  Robert 
Feel  because  there  were  taxes  on  other  modes  of  locomotion,  and  ns  to  the  duty  upon 
stage  coiiches  having  been  subsequently  reduced  because  the  latter  were  more  heavily 
taxed  in  proportion  than  railways,  Farrer  2254-2259.  2302-2306.  26/10-2661— 
Approval  of  a  tax  on  locomotion  unless  it  hinders  development,  is  diflBcult  of  collection, 
or  18  easy  of  evasion,  ib.  3820-2824. 

Origin  uf  the  agitation  in  the  remission  of  duty  to  competing  modes  of  locomotion 

and  in  increase  ttf  charge  upon  railways,  Mansel  3506.  2523.  2539  Reluctance  on  the 

pan  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  of  Government  in  1844  to  put  a  tax  on  railways,  the  tax 
having  been  imposed  only  because  other  modes  of  locomotion  were  taxed,  Allport  2929. 
2967.  3980.  301 1-3016-- — Views  of  Lord  Bacon  cited  as  to  the  primary  importance  of 
facilities  of  locomotion  ;  argument  thereon  as  to  the  impolicy  of  any  tax  on  locomotion, 
JSamwim  3523,  3524.  364'-  366»-3668- 

Result  uf  witness*  official  experience  in  1844  that  the  passenger  duty  was  imposed 
because  there  was  a  duty  on  stage  cdacbes  and  other  mode«  of  conveytioce,  Laing  3609- 

.3812.  Badness  on  a  tax  of  rulway  locumoUon  as  a  direct  interference  with  a  leading 

cause  of  the  national  prosperity,  ib.  3763,  3764. 

Comparative  statement  of  tiie  taxes  on  locomotion  in  each  of  the  years  18^2-75,  dis- 
tinguishing 
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Locomotion,  Taxes  oJv->-c(mtiiraed. 

tin^QiBhing  between  railways,  stage  curn&ges,  8tc.,  App.  369  -Total  of  17,359,800/. 

under  the  bead  of  general  locomotion,  and  oi  13,318,653/.  under  the  he«d  of  railvtays,  ih, 

Conclu-^ioii  of  the  Committee  that  it  is  clearly  unfair  to  continue  a  tax  exclusively  upon 

one  kind  of  locomotion.  Rep.  v-vii-  Grounds  for  the  conclusion  of  the  Committee  that 

the  tax  was  primarily  imposed  on  account  of  the  eiistence  of  other  taxes  upon  locomo- 
tion, in  order  to  establish  an  equality  between  conflicting  interests,  vi. 

Gradual  withdrawal  of  the  tax  upon  road  vehicles,  whilst  that  upon  railways  has  been 

augmented  under  the  recent  dtrcisinn  of  the  House  of  Lords,  Rep.  vi  Entire  repeal  of 

the  mileage  duty  in  1870^  and  of  the  duty  on  horses  in  1874,  A.  Small  duty  to 

which  omnibuses  and  tramways  are  subject,  ib. 

See  also  AboliHou  of  Tax,  Acts  of  Parliameni. .        Competition,  Loudon 

Geturai  Omnibus  Cumpamjf,       PubUc  Tax,  Tramwi^fs, 

Locomotiveg.  Reference  to  a  suggestion  for  changing  the  dul^intio  a  tax  upon  loeomotivw. 
Fairer  2654,  ^^55- 

iMmdon,  Brighton,  and  South  Coast  Railway.  Large  proportion  of  third  class  passengers 
on  the  London  and  Brighton  Railway,  the  receipts  from  this  class  being  nearly  half  the 
gross  passenger  receipts,  Zoin^  3585-3587-^— Average  receipt  of  6  a.  for  each  diird 
class  passenger,  the  traffic  berog  chiefly  a  short  distance  traffic,  ib,  3588-3590  Pay- 
ment ny  the  company  of  46,000  /,  in  duty  in  1 875,  of  which  about  30,000  /.  is  recovered 
from  the  public  by  an  addition  to  the  fares,  ih.  3591-3593. 

Be-arrangement  of  fares  in  consequence  of  the  decision  of  the  Court  of  Exchtqtwr  in 
1874,  which  increased  the  charge  for  duty  in  1875  by  about  10,000  h  \  addition  of  from 

5/)oo/.  to  6,000/.  to  the  fares,  Laing  3593,  3593>  3657-3663  Immediate  benefit  to 

the  public  using  the  Brighton  line  to  the  extent  of  about  30,000  L  a  year  if  the  tax  were 
abolished ;  gain  of  about  15,000/.  a  year  tu  the  company,  ih,  3593.  3639-3643.  3669- 
3671.3753-3765- 

Statement  as  to  the  company  being  in  a  much  better  position  to  adopt  improvements 
and  to  eive  increased  accommodation  if  free  from  a  net  tax  of  15,000  /.  a  year.  Laing 

3603-3607.  3642.  3668-3671.  3688,  3689,  3733.  3738-3743  Heavy  pressure  of  the 

tax  when  the  company  was  not  in  a  prosperous  condition,  ib.  3603-3607.  3643  Oreat 

attention  paid  to  the  adjustment  of  fares  so  as  to  facilitate  travelling  and  to  enlarge  the 
receipts;  very  careful  manner  in  which  the  charges  were  increased  after  the  decision  in 
the  North  London  case,  ib.  3656-3663, 

London,  Chatham,  and  Dover  Railway.   Illustration  of  the  heavy  inddence  of  the  duty  in 

the  case  of  the  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover  Company,  Forbes  765  Statemoit 

showing  the  great  competition  to  which  the  company  is  subjected  by  steunboals,  omnt* 
buses  and  tramways ;  grievance  in  the  railway  bemg  exclusively  taxeld,  ib.  777-788. 

Illustration  in  the  case  of  the  Chatham  Company  of  the  hardship  of  withdrawing 

exemption  unless  trains  stop  at  every  station,  Forbes  780-78B.  788-791  Severu 

respects  tn  which  this  company  might  grant  increased  facilities  to  tiie  public  if  the  tax 
were  remitted ;  increased  charge,  on  the  other  hand,  to  the  public  if  it  be  decided  to 

perpetuate  the  tax,  ib,  783-787  Statensent  to  tlie  effect  that  the  company  has  done 

more  for  the  working  classes  than  it  was  required  by  Parliament  to  do,  ib.  933-935. 

London  General  Omnibta  Company.  Considerable  sum  represented  by  the  duty  remitted 
in  the  case  of  the  General  Omnibus  Company,  the  amount  having  all  gone  into  the 
pockets  of  the  shareholders,  Forbes  906-91 1. 

Evidence  as  to  the  severity  and  the  unfairness  of  the  competition  oi  the  General 

Omnibus  Company  with  the  Metropolitan  Railway,  J'cwftm  n66-il8i  Circumstance 

of  the  remission  of  mileage  duty  bavmg  amounted  to  a  dividend  of  8  per  cent,  on  the 

stock  of  the  Omnibus  Company,  ib.  1170,  1171.  1254,  1355  Re-arrangement  of 

omnibus  lares  and  increased  competition  alter  the  remission  of  the  duty,  tft.  1173,1173 

 Important  relief  alio  10  the  OmBihua  Company  by  the  removal  of  toll-gates, 

1173-1176. 

Privileges  and  powers  of  the  General  Omnibus  Company,  as  compared  wiih  the  obtt- 
eations  and  disabilities  of  the  Metropolitan  Bailway  Company,  whereas  taxation  has 

been  removed  from  the  former,  but  not  from  the  latter,  Benton  isi6-l3l8  Liberal 

dividends  paid  by  the  timnibus  company  through  the  remisuon  of  the  tax  upon  them, 
whilst  the  Metropolitan  Company  pay  about  1 3,000/.  a  year  in  duty,  and  only  a  mode- 
rate dividend,  ib.  351 1. 

London  and  North  Western  Railway: 

Circumstance  of  the  liondon  and  North  'We^tern  Company  having  thrown  the  duty 
upon  the  passengers,  itfe/m'//  33o-S34<— 'Impracticabllify^of  a  system  of  stopping  trains 
over  the  full  lei^th  of  the  London  and  North  Western  line  in  literal  compliance'  with  the 
requirements  of  the  Act,  MehoiU  196^198 ;  Forbts  797,  798. 

Claim  of  exemption  by  the  London  and  North  Western  Company  npon  the  issue  of 
313,  z  X  4  Parliamentary 
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ZoNDON  ASD  North  Westers  JZ^/lit^k— -continaed. 

Parliamentary  tickets ;  opinion  that  this  is  the  hest  system,  Atcifcrnon  1458-1461— 
iFurther  statenieot  as  tn  the  London  and  North  Western  Company  accounting  upon  a 
principle  altogether  different  to  that  followed  in  the  case  of  other  companies,  the  decision 

cy  tlie  House  of  Lords  not  being  capable  of  strict  application,  ib.  151 7-1 528  Instance 

of  ihe  company  having;  added  100  per  cent  to  a  third-class  fare  at  Manchester,  so  that 
the  tax  is  covered  many  times  over,  ib.  1666-1670. 

Impracticnbility  of  the  company  so  working  their  traffic  as  to  entitle  themselves  to  ex- 
emption if  the  law  be  strictly  enforced,  on  account  of  the  obligation  to  stop  at  every 

station,  Findlay  3222.  3230-323^.  3249,  3250  Addition  as  far  as  possible  of  the  du^ 

to  ihe  fare  since  the  decision  of  the  House  of  Lords;  recovery  thereby  of  55,000/.  from 
third'dass  passengers,  and  of  30,000 1,  from  first  und  second  class,  out  of  143,000  /.  paid 
annually  in  duty,  ih.  3335-3337.  3357-3360.  3334. 

Particulars  relative  to  the  great  facilities  given  to  third-claus  passengers  by  the  London 
,and  North  Western  Company,  the  fares  beinc  in  numerous  instances  much  less  than  id, 

A  mile f  Findlay  32311-3243  Great  competition  from  omnibuses  and  tramways  to  which 

the  company  is  subject  in  London  and  elsewhere;  oompetition  also  by  steam-boats,  ib* 

3335,  3236.  3313,  3313  ^Very  low  fai-es  at  which  colliers  are  carried  between  Rut;^^ 

and  Cannock  Chase,  and  between  other  stations  ;  non-payment  of  duty  in  these  cases, 
though  the  trains  do  not  stop  at  every  station,  ib.  3238-3241.  3367-3372.  3396- 

■3399. 

Explanation  of  the  arrangement  under  which  the  company  now  account  for  the  duty; 

compromise  involved,  Findtay  3249-3252  Conclusion  as  to  the  reduction  f>f  fares  by 

witness*  company  to  the  extent  at  least  of  the  increase  put  on  in  order  to  lessen  the 
pressure  of  tlie  duty,  ib,  3253.  3262-3276,  3286-3-299.  3318-3323,  3394,  3395  Con- 
sideration in  return  for  which  the  company  obtained  power  in  1 846  to  Hdd  the  duty  to  the 

maximum  fare,  ib.  3261.  3285  Circumstance  of  exemption  having  long  been  allowed 

for  non-stopping  thiid-class  trains  of  witness'  company,  so  that  the  greater  portion,  of  the 
traffic  up  to  t  <2.a  xm\t  was  exempt,  ib.  3307-3310. 

Explanation  relative  to  the  large  increase  of  fares  (100  per  cent,  in  some  cases)  under 
certain  exceptional  circumstances,  irrespectively  of  the  duty,  F%RdU^  3353-3359*  3377- 
3379-  3386. 

Lotdim,  Tilbury,  and  Southend  Railway.  Comment  upon  the  exemption  from  duty  of  all 
the  fans  on  Uie  Tilbury  nnd  Southend  Railway,  as  being  less  than  l  d,  per  mile,  MeiviU 

>63f  154>   y^ry  small  amount  of  duty  payable  by  the  company  through  having 

third-class  carriages  in  all  their  trains,  and  stopping  at  every  station ;  advantage  thereby 
to  the  public,  Rickman  1498-1510. 

« 

Zou)«,  Right  Hon.  R,  Admission  by  Mr.  Lowe,  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in  1870,  that 
railways  had  some  claims  to  be  placed  in  some  degree  on  a  level  with  other  modt-s  of 
locomotion,  in  whose  case  taxation  was  remitted  in  1 869 ;  proposal  by  him  for  modifying 
the  tax,  exemption  being  abolished,  Melvill  157,  158. 

Reference  to  Mr.  Lowe's  financial  statement  in  1870,  and  to  his  proposal  fur  modifying 
the  duty  by  substituting  a  tax  of  one  per  cent,  upon  the  gross  traffic ;  objection  on  the 
part  of  the  companies,  so  that  this  proposal  was  not  carried  ont,  Forbes  738-744 — • — It 
was  admitted  by  Mr.  Lowe  that  it  was  only  just  to  do  something  towards  remitting  the 
taxation  on  railways,  and  placing  them  on  a  level  with  other  locomotion  interests, 

73^»  739  Admission  by  Mr.  Lowe,  when  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  that  the  tax 

should  be  abolished,  Grierson  34S4,  3425. 

M. 

Manchester,  Sheffield,  and  Lincolnshire  Railway.  Particulars  as  to  the  arrangement  with 
the  Manchester,  Sheffield,  and  Lincolnshire,  and  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Railway 
Companies,  in  consequence  of  the  judgment  of  July  1874;  allowance  of  four  months  in 

order  to  bring  in  the  new  system  of  accounting  for  the  duty,  Melvill  193  Exceptional 

circumstances  which  account  for  the  Sheffield  Company  being  very  lightly  taxed,  Forbes 
769,  770. 

Return  showing  the  amount  levied  for  passenger  doty  in  each  of  the  six  months  ending 
gfMarch  1876,  i4;?;>.  258. 

Mansel,  Robert  Stanley.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Experience  of  witness  as  general 

manager  of  the  North  London  Railway  for  the  last  thirteen  years,  2179,  2180  

Particulars  relative  to  the  extent  and  route  of  the  North  Xiondon  line,  the  mode  of 

working  the  trafiic,  number  of  passengers,  rates  charged,  &c.,  2181  et  seq.  Opening 

of  the  first  portion  of  the  line  iu  1850,  the  fares  having  been  regulated  with  reference  to 
the  umnibuB  charges ;  revision  of  fares  upon  the  opening  of  mt  City  extension  line  in 

\.  1861,  the  rates  having  been  much  reduced,  2181.  2186.  2193-2197.  2202,  2203. 

Explanation  of  the  ammgements  and  conditions  under  which  the  Board  of  Trade 
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Maruelt  Robert  Stanley*    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence) — continued. 

granted  exemption  from  duty  in  respect  of  passengers  carried  at  less  than  id.  per  mile, 

tbetrainanot  ttoppinsatall  the  siaUons,  aiSs-sigs.  3304-2210  Approval  by  the 

Inland  Berenue  Board,  for  several  years,  of  the  certificates  of  exemption  granted  by  the 

Board  of  Trade,  2189.  aigi,  aiga  Very  cumbersome  form  of  application  for 

exemption  previously  to  iStiO;  abandonoipnt  thereof  with  ihe  approval  of  the  Board  of 

Trade,  2189,  3igo  Immense  increase  since  1850  in  the  number  of  passengers  carried 

b)-  the  company;  conveyance  of  more  than  24.000,000  in  1875;  2198-220). 

Qualified  certificatr ei  given  by  the  Bonrd  of  Trade  in  cousequence  of  the  question  raised 
by  the  Inland  Revenue  as  to  the  Board  having  any  dispensing  power,  3204-2210-^ 
Opinion  of  Sir  Hugh  Cairns  and  other  eminent  coimsel  obtained  by  the  company,  10  the 
emct  that  the  Bo  ird  of  Trade  had  full  power  to  grant  certificates  of  exemption,  2311- 

3214  Ij^al  deoisions  in  support  of  the  company's  view  that  passengers  must  not  be 

necessarily  third-chiss,  as  a  condition  of  exemption,  -iais-saiS. 

Information  relative  to  the  keen  competition  on  the  part  of  omnibuses  and  tramways 

wiih  the  North  London  Railway,  3219-^322.  3338-2331  Relative  taxation  and 

local  assessment  of  the  railway,  and  of  the  omnibuses  io  1H65;  2233,  3333  Very 

heavy  pressnre  of  the  duty  and  of  the  local  rates  upon  the  railway  in  1873  and  in  1875 
as  compared  with  the  local  charges  upon  the  omnibuses  and  tramways,  2224-2337. 

Explanation  that  passenger  traffic  was  not  expected  in  the  first  instance  to  be  the 

staple  of  traffic  on  the  North  London  line,  2232,  2233  Gflfecc  of  the  decision  of  the 

Court  of  Exchequer  to  virtually  destroy  the  exemption  enjoyed  by  the  company  and  to 

raise  the  duly  from  about  6,000/,  a  year  to  about  11,000/.  a  year,  3234-2236  

Impracticability  of  the  company  properly  working  its  traffic  upon  Uie  system  of  stopping 
at  every  station,  so  that  it  has  no  alternative  but  to  •pay  an  excessive  amount  of  duty, 
3237-2345- 

[Second  Examination.]  — Payment  of  6,173/.  ^^^y  ^®  North  London  Company 
in  uie  year  before  the  decision  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer  and  of  1 1,261  L  in  the  following 

year,  2400  bevere  pressure  of  the  FarthintiS  Act  upon  the  metropolitan  companies, 

tiie  fares  being  very  low  and  the  passengers  very  numerous ;  illustration  in  the  case  of 
witness'  company,  2401.  3434-2428. 

Regulation  of  the  railway  rates  in  the  metropolis  with  reference  to  the  oiunibiis  and 

tramwiiy  rates,  2402.  2414,2415  Advantage  of  the  omnibuses  over  the  railways  in 

not  being  limited  as  to  Uie  fares  for  intermediate  distances,  2402,  2403.  3439-2435  

Inaccuracy  of  Mr.  Ferrer's  statement  as  to  there  being  very  little  real  competiiiou  of 

omnibuses  with  ntilways,  '2404  Great  inconvenience  10  third-class  passengers  by  the 

North  London  line  if  the  trains  were  run  at  the  sam^  hours  on  Saturday  evening  as  on 
other  evenings  in  order  to  obtain  exemption,  2405, 3406. 

Grounds  for  complaint  in  regard  to  the  disallowance  of  exemption  in  respect  of  season 

tickets  on  witness'  line,  no  matter  how  low  the  fare,  2407-2409  Desire  of  the  company 

for  a  total  ab(>lilion  of  the  tax,  2410,  241 1—— Explanation  in  connection  with  a  memo- 
rial to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in  January  lust,  praying  for  exemption  of  all 
fares  not  exceeding  i«. ;  reference  had  especially  to  metropolitan  and  suburban  lines 

3413-3414.  2468, 3469  Strong  competition  of  tramways  with  the  North  London  Une, 

wnereaa  the  former  are  entirely  untaxed,  3414,  2415. 

I^urther  suggestion  in  the  memorial  to  ihe  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  that  exemp- 
tion on  fares  of  1  d.  per  mile  and  under  should  include  return  tickets  and  season  tickets 

at  the  above  rate,  2415  Suggestion  also  thiit  a  power  be  given  to  all  the  companies  to 

chaise  the  duty,  in  addition  to  the  maximum  fare ;  power  thereby  of  the  companies  to 

recoup  themselves  where  the  charge  is  at  the  maximum,  7415-2423  ^Tendency  of  the 

tax  in  all  cases  to  increase  the  charge  to  the  public,  2418. 

Comment  upon  a  statement  by  Mr.  Farrer  as  to  the  Board  of  Trade  having  misunder- 
stood certain  time-tables  submitted  by  the  North  London  Company,  2423  Respects 

in  which  railway  companies  do  not  possess  the  same  monopoly  as  gas  companies,  2436- 
3^1— —Concurrence  with  Mr.  Farrer  as  to  the  duty  bein^  really  paid  by  the  railway 
companies  and  not  by  the  public;  that  is,  in  the  metropolis,  where  the  competition  is 
so  great,  3442-2445.  3467.  3496. 

Decided  objection  to  a  3  per  cent,  duty  without  exemptions,  as  a  permanent  arrange- 
ment; nor  would  there  be  any  inducement  thereby  to  give  increased  facilities  to  third- 
class  passengers,  2446-2448.  2509-2520  Great  inconvenience  to  the  public  as  well  as 

to  the  companies  by  reason  of  the  obligation  as  to  stopping  at  every  station,  2449,  2450. 

3501  Conclusion  as  to  the  duty  being  u  tax  upon  locomotion,  3451,  2452.  2497-. 

S5oa 

Examination  as  to  the  system  of  local  assessment  and  amount  of  local  rates  in  the  case 
of  railways,  as  compared  with  ordinary  traders,  and  with  canals,  coal-mines,  and  property 
generally;  conclusion  as  to  the  exceptionally  heavy  burden  upon  railwavs,  2453-3460. 

347<H-2495  Increased  freedom  of  action  by  removal  of  exemptions  ana  obligations,  tt 

being  expedient,  however,  to  totally  abolish  the  tax,  3501-&505. 

31a.  Y  T  Statement 
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Manselt  Robert  Stanley.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence) — eontmued. 

Statement  as  to  (he  agitation  against  the  tax  not  bein^  confined  soldy  to  the  com- 
panies, <50&-aso8— -Ori^n  of  Ae  agitation  in  the  remisnon  of  doty  to  competiDv 
modes  of  locomotion,  and  m  the  increase  <if  charge  apon  railways,  3506— -«-ApfMrow 
of  the  exemption  of  all  fHres  at  and  under  1  d.  per  mile  rither  than  of  ■  3  per  cent,  duty 
withoat  exemptions ;  greater  faciliiy  of  collection,  however,  nnder  the  lotier  plan,  2509- 
«5t6- 

Market  Trains.  Exception  taken  as  regards  the  exemption  of  trains  raiming  to  a  market 
(own  on  a  markift  day,  Mehili  100-109.  '3^- 

Melvillf  WilHam  Henri/,  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.)— Has  been  solicitor  to  the  Inlaad 
Bevenue  Department  since  1865 ;  is  conversant  with  the  several  Acts  of  Parliameot 
relating  t<>  tlie  railway  passenger  duty,  and  with  the  litigittion  on  the  subject  from  time 
to  time.  1-5. 

Reference  tu  the  Act  3  &  3  Will.  4,  c.  120,  as  havinjc  been  paased  when  railways  were 
in  their  infancy  (1832),  and  as  being  the  first  statute  under  which  a  passenger  duty  wm 
imposed,  6-10 — ^Several  Acts  by  which  the  statute  of  1832  h^s  been  repealed  or 

amended,  the  last  Act  being  the  26  &  27  Vict.  c.  33,  s.  it  Incidental  maoDer  in 

'  which  railways  came  under  the  Act  of  1832,  no  mention  beinj;  made  of  them  in  the  title 

or  preamble  of  the  Act,  12-14  Sections  of  this  Act  under  which  the  railways  were 

charged  with  passenger  duty  ;  tender  manner  in  which  they  were  dealt  with,  14-1 7. 

Difficulty  in  aocountkig  for  the  duty  under  the  Act  of  1832,  by  reason  of  the  form  in 

which  it  was  levied,  17-19.  31  Gradual  increase  in  the  amount  derived  from  theduty 

between  1832  and  1843,  the  receipts  for  England  having  been  6,131/.  in  1S33  and 
153,6317,  in  the  latter  yenr,  so-; — Explanations  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  introducing  the 
Budget  of  1842,  relative  to  the  alleruUons  then  proposed  as  regards  the  railway  passenger 

duty  and  tlie  mode  of  accounting,  21  Provisioa**  in  the  Act  5  &  6  Vict  c  79  (1842), 

relative  to  the  duty ;  repeal  of  the  old  duties,  the  new  charge  being  fixed  at  the  rate  of 
5/.  for  every  100  /.  received  by  the  companies  in  respect  of  passengers,  S2,  33.  37. 

Reference  to  the  Act  7  &  8  Vict.  c.  85,  of  1844  (the  Cheap  Trains  Act)  as  appljing 
only  to  railways  authorised  after  that  date  tu  be  constructed,  34.  28— — Explanation  as  to 
the  obligation  or  conditions  in  this  Act  relative  to  the  running  of  trains  fur  the  poorer  or 
third-class  passengers,  at  not  move  than  l  d.  per  mile,  and  stopping  at  every  station; 
exemption  of  such  passengers  from  duty,  subject  to  the  nbove  and  other  conditions,  2^— 
48 — -Excluaon  from  the  Act  of  1844  railways  as  did  not  come  to  Parliameiat 

for  further  powers,  24-28, 

Conditions  of  ihe  Act  of  1B44,  as  to  the  stoppage  of  the  cheap  trains  at  every  station; 
conflicting  interpretations  of  the  Act  upon  this  point,  and  consequent  litigation,  29-43 

 Condition  that  the  train  must  run  on  "every  weekday,"  29,  100  Apparent 

exemption  under  the  Act  in  respect  of  any  class  of  passt-ngers  by  cheap  trains  who  pay 

not  more  than- 1  d.  per  uiile,  31-33  Conclusion  as  to  the  Board  of  Trade  not  having 

been  empowered  to  dispense  with  the  condition  as  to  stoppage  at  every  station  ;  partial 
conflict  between  the  decisions  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer  and  the  House  of  Lords  on  this 
I  question,  34-44. 

Strong  objection  raised  at  the  time  by  the  railway  companies,  in  respect  of  the  obliga- 
tion to  run  Parliamentary  trains,  44  Partial  character  of  the  obliifation  in  the  Act  of 

1844  as  to  cheap  trains  on  Sandays,  stoppage  at  every  station  not  being  required  as  a 

condition  of  exemption  fr'»m  duty,  45-48  Exclusion  t'rom  the  Act  of  1844  of  such 

railways  as  do  not  derive  one-third  of  their  receipts  from  passengers  ;  total  of  fifteen  such 

rmlways,  49-56  Doubt  as  to  companies  having  increased  their  rates  so  aa  to  make  ap 

the  payment  of  5  per  cent  for  passenger  duty,  58. 

Circanistnnce  of  the  Treasury  having  exempted  the  companies  from  duty  in  respect  of 

military  and  police  forces  conveyed  at  certain  chains,  59-^1  Different  effect  in 

EngUnd  and  m  Scotland  ol  the  substitntion  by  the  Act  of  1843  of  a  5  per  cent,  duty  for 

the  one-eighth  of  1  d.  per  passenger,  62-65  Remissness  on  the  part  of  the  Board  of 

Traiie  (and  of  the  Inland  Revenue  Board  as  well)  in  regard  to  the  gradual  extension  of 
exemption  under  the  Cheap  Trains  Act,  the  companies  having  soon  ceased  to  regard  the 
Act  as  an  obligation  to  run  at  cheap  fares,  but  rather  as  an  inducement  to  claim  exemp- 
tion from  duty,  (^5-78. 

Extracts  from  Captain  Galton's  Report  to  the  Board  of  Trade  for  1855,  showing  the 
immense  increase  of  passengers  in  respect  of  whom  exemption  was  claimed ;  lar^e  number 

of  these  conveyed  by  excursion  trains,  69  Circumstance  of  neither  Caplmn  Galt<ia 

nor  the  Board  of  Trade  having  raised  any  objection  as  regards  the  exemption  claimed  fur 
passengers  by  excursion  trains,  though  these  trains  did  not  stop  at  all  the  stations ;  contra- 
vention of  the  law  on  this  point,  70-78  Reference  in  Captain  Galton's  Report  of  1857 

to  the  incidence  of  the  passenger  tax  in  proportion  to  the  share  capital  of  the  companies, 
78-80. 

Question  raised  under  the  Cheap  Trains  Act  as  to  companies  haying  the  nght  of 

charging 
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Mehitt,  HVUam  Henry.    (AMJynn  of  l»»  ETideDoe>~«on<iaimf. 

ebarging  ]  A.  fur  fnMtiDRri  parte  of  a  mile;  decision  by  the  law  officers  io  the  negntive* 
— Remedy  proviried  temporarily  in  the  foregoing  case  bj^  the  Act  21  &  as  Vict 
76  (the  ahcrfition  of  Farthings  Act)v  further  Act  in,  i860,  contuiuiog  the  provisions  of 
the  former  as  to  (i-actional  distances  under  a  mile,  87-90. 

Extracts  irom  Mr.  Gladstone's  Finnm^ial  Statement  in  1 863  relative  to  the  anomaly  io 
the  exemption  of  excursion  traffic,  and  proposing  to  c^unmute  the  payment  of  £  per  cent 

with  exemptions  into  3J  percent,  without  exemption*),  91  Strong  objection  \yy  the 

compfinies  to  tlie  proposed  commutation;  sobseqaent  abandonment  (if  Uie  proposal  as 

affecting  different  companies  very  unequally,  91.  95.  iop-113  Comment  upon  the 

course  paraoed  by  Mr.  Gladstone  in  1863  in  recc^tsing  the  extension  of  exemption  to 
ezcarsion  trains;  expedienc)r  rather  of  a  strict  interpretation  of  the  Cheap  Trains  Act, 

92-10;).  109-113  Exception  taken  alsd  as  regards  the  exemption  of  trams  running  to 

a  market  town  on  a  market  day,  100-1091  ^'-^  Objection  als.>  as  regards  the  exemp- 
tion unoer  the  Act  26  k  37  Vict.  c.  33,  s.  14  (1863),  in  respect  of  Sunday  traina;  mis- 
concej^on  upon  this  point  at  the  time  of  the  pas^ii^  of  ihe  Act,  1 14-129. 

Doubt  as  to  there  having  been  much  discassion  about  the  duty  in  the  period  between 
1863  and  1866;  statement  by  Mr.  Gladstuoo  in  the  latter  year  adverse  to  any  surrender 

of  the  dutv,  130-132  Constant  communication  on  tlie  subject  of  the  duty  between  the 

Board  of  Trade  and  the  Bnardof  inland  Revenue  in  1866  and  the  three  or  four  succeeding 
Tearn;  the  question  was  first  brought  to  witness'  notice  in  the  former  year,  133^— 
Previously  to  1866  the  latter  department  had  been  in  the  hHbit  of  following;  Uie  former 
upon  the  question  as  to  what  constituted  a  clieap  train,  ib. 

Approval  given  periodirally  bv  the  BoRrd  of  Trade,  between  1856  and  1866,  to  the 
exemption  of  trains  on  the  North  London  Railway  as  coming  under  the  Cheap  Trains 
Act,  133-^— Explanations  in  connection  with  case  submitted  by  t*ie  Board  of  Trade  for 
the  opinion  of  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown,  in  186^,  as  regards  the  remission  of  duty  in 

respi-ct  of  paitaenger  fares  on  the  North  London  Railway,  133-143  Question  raised  in 

this  case  as  Io  exeniptiun  applying  to  numeroua  trains  the  lares  by  which  were  for  some 
distance  over,  and  for  some  under,  1  per  mile ;  le^^al  opinion  in  the  negative^  133-137* 
>43*  — -  Further  question  raised  in  this  case  as  to  the  exemption  uf  double  journey 
fares  iu-  the  event  of  the  single  fare  exceeding  i  </.  a  mile;  legal  opinion,  and  decision  by 
the  courts,  tfiat  exemption  did  not  api>ly,  137-14-1> 

Opinion  given  by  Sir  Hugh  Cairns,  Mr.  Bovill,  and  Mr.  J.  H.  LIuyd,  to  the  effect  that 
tlte  North  London  Company  were  entitled  to  the  exemption  in  dispute;  preparation  by 

the  Companjr  of  the  case  which  led  to  this  opinion,  145, 146  Sub-Sequent  opinion  of 

Sir  Hugh  Cairns  and  Sir  William  Bovill.  when  law  officers  of  Uie  Grown,.tnat  the  question 
was  uoubt^l  and  should  be  determined  by  a  court  of  law,  ^47,  148. 

Explanation  in  reftrence  to  the  forms  of  appnival  by  the  Board  of  Trade  in  1870  and 
subsequently,  as  to  the  hours  of  arrival  and  departure  of  particular  trains ;  witness  sub- 
mitting that  the  Board  had  no  dispensing  power  as  regards  liability  to  duty,  148-153 
Comnkciit  upon  the  exemption  from  duty  of  all  the  fares  on  the  Tilbury  and  Southend 

Railway  ns  being  less  than  i  <2.  per  mite,  151,  154.  2^8  Reference  to  Mr,  Lowe's 

Fmancial  Statement  in  1 870,  and  to  his  proposal  to  substitute  a  tax  of  1  per  ci-nU  on  the 
groka  traffic  for  the  passenger  tax,  exemptions  being  abolished ;  probability  that  lha  com- 
panies would  have  accepted  a  tax  ot  a  or  3|  per  cent,  upon  passenger  tra^c,  154-166. 

Important  increase  of  the  receipte  ftoxa  the  duiy  since  1870  owing  to  the  decisiimof 

theCotirtot  Exchequer  in  July  1874  ;  156,  157,  167,168  Difficulty  experienced  in 

olaiminjE  for  arrears  under  the  decision  of  July  1874;  169,  170.  193- — Special  circum- 
stances under  which  a  lepayment  was  made  to  the  Soulli  Eastern  Company  uut  of  a  claim 

of  3,006/.  or  4,eoot;  170.  172-175  Litigation  with  the  North  London  Company 

'  irhieflyoa  the  subject  of^  non-stopping  trains,  171— -Tendency  to  lower  fares  for  the 
poorer  classes  where  there  are  three  classes  of  pasiiengers  instead  of  unly  two  classes ; 
difficulty  with  the  Nortli  London  Company  on  this  puint,  175-179. 

Several  declarations  aet  forth  in  the  judgment  of  the  Court  of  Exchetjuer  in  Julv  1874, 

fhowing  the  conditions  under  which  exemption  should  apply,  180-182  Condition  as 

to  trains  stopping  at  every  station  in  order  to  be  exempt;  question  hereon  as  to  its  being 
compulsory  to  atop  if  there  were  no  passengers  wiio  required  to  get  in  or  out,  182-192 

 Abandonment  by  the  Inland  Revenue  of  any  claims  for  arrears  of  duty  prior  to  the 

decision  of  tlie  Court  of  Exchequer  in  July  1874 ;  193. 

Particulars  as  to  the  arrangement  with  the  Manchester,  Sheffield,  and  Lincolnshire,  and 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Railway  Companies  in  consequence  of  the  judgment  of  July 
1874;  allowance  of  four  months  in  order  to  bring  in  the  new  system  of  accounting  for 
ttie  duty,  193 — ^Concession  made  by  witness  as  regards  the  provision  that  a  tram,  in 
order  to  be  a  cheap  train,  must  go  from  end  to  end  of  the  whole  line ;  grounds  for  the 
conclusion  that  in  this  respect  the  Cheap  Trains  Act  had  become  obsolete  and  inapplicable, 

193-209  Practice  of  making  the  terminus  depend  upon  the  place  at  which  tlie  train 

finally  stops;  iUustrution  in  the  case  of  trains  between  London  and  Watford,  197-202. 

312^  T  Y  2  Protection 
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MdviU,  WilHam  Henry,   (Analysis  of  his  fifidenee)— oonl^imeif. 

Protection  of  the  public  as  regards  their  right  to  ParliameDtary  trains  in  the  event  of  a 
line  passing  from  one  company  to  several  companies,  or  in  the  event  of  amalguiMtion  of 

several  lines  under  one  administration,.  210-215  Power  of  certain  companies,  five  in 

number,  to  chaise  the  Government  duty  in  addition  to  the  maximum  fare  which  they  take 

under  their  Toll  Section,  3i6-23o  Circumstances  of  the  London  and  North  Western 

Company  having  thrown  the  duty  upon  the  passengers,  220-224. 

Claim  on  the  part  of  the  Inland  Hevenue  to  the  payment  of  duty  in  resprct  of  the 
receipts  of  the  Pullman  Car  Company  on  the  Midland  line;  litigation  on  the  sabjecty 

325-228  Comment  upon  the  practice  of  the  Metropolitan  Company  in  regard  to  the 

issue  of  cheap  tickets  in  order  to  conform  to  the  law,  and  at  the  same  time  to  evade  the 
tax,  228  Witness  lias  always  considered  the  law  as  to  cheap  trains  and  as  to  pay- 
ment of  duty'  inapplicable  Ut  the  circumstances  of  the  railways,  229. 

[Second  Examination.] — Diftpensing  powers  vested  in  the  Board  of  l^de  under  the 

8th  section  of  the  Cheap  Trains  Act.  230  Direction  pf  the  Treasury  under  which  the 

Inland  Revenue  Board  act  as  re^rds  the  exercise  of  dispensing  powers ;  there  is  no 

concert  with  the  Board  of  Trade  m  the  matter,  231-333  Reference  to  a  certain  return 

showing  for  the  years  1857-75  the  per-centage  of  duty  on  the  total  traffic;  important 
reduction  owing  to  the  exeuiptions  under  the  Cheap  Trains  Act,  334-240. 

Further  argument  that  the  Cheap  Trains  Act  has  become  obsolete,  the  obligation  pro- 
vided by  the  Act  having  ceased  to  be  an  obligation,  and  there  being  no  reciprocity  for 

the  privilege  i>f  exemption,  1^41-243  Illustrations  in  further  reference  to  the  course 

pursued  in  deciding  upon  what  constitiite?  a  terminal  station  for  the  purpose  of  exemption 

from  the  duty,  244-249  Suggestinn  that  exemption  from  the  tax  be  made  conditional 

upon  the  grant  of  increased  fecilities  to  the  public,  as  by  a  better  correspondoice  of  trains 
at  junctions  between  two  companies,  250-253.  277. 

ConfiuUation  by  the  Board  of  Inland  Revenue  of  the  convenience  of  the  companies  as 
to  the  making  up  of  the  accounts,  bhowing  ihe  per-centage  of  cheap  traffic  exempt  from 
duty;  periodical  inspection  applied  to  the  accounts  by  the  board,  254-258— Great 
variation  between  different  railways  in  the  per-csnt^e  of  traffic  liable  tii  duty,  258—— 
Explanation  that  in  the  esse  of  the  Metropolitan  Railway  the  question  of  per-eentage 

does  not  enter  into  the  accounts,  259,  260  Conclusion  that  further  legislation  is 

necessary,  either  by  way  of  repeal  or  amendment  of  the  Act  7  &  8  Vict,  261-264.  385, 
386. 

Exemption  now  claimed  by  the  companies  from  obligaticmB  of  which  they  were  aware 
and  into  which  they  distinctly  entered  when  their  Acu  were  obtained,  265-268— -In- 
formatiun  promised  to  be  supplie'l  as  to  the  amount  not  paid  by  the  companies  which 

could  legally  have  been  demanded  from  them,  269-272  Explanation  further  given  in 

regard  tu  witness'  department  not  having  enforced  back  payments  in  full  when  it  was 
decided  that  the  companies  were  liable  fur  more  than  they  had  paid,  373-275*  d8ou 
847- 

Further  statement  thai,  irrespective  of  exemption  from  duty,  the  compsnies  woald 
voluntarily  comply  with  ihe  obligation  to  provide  cheap  trains  stopping  at  every  station, 

276.  278,  279,  281-286.  295-299.  370,371.410-^420  Question  considered  whether  ia 

principle  it  is  not  expedient  alike  to  tax  passenger  traffic  and  goods  traffic,  and  not  to  give 

relief  in  respect  of  the  cheaper  class  of  passenger  traffic,  287-301  ^Incmse  from 

740,000  /.  to  1,086,000  /.  a  year  if  the  duty  were  5  per  cent  on  all  passenger  receipts, 
without  any  exemptions,  as  proposed  by  two  ChanueUors  of  the  Exchequer,  302-304. 

Opinion  that  the  duty  has  not  prevented  railway  extension,  nor  been  injurious  to  the 

public,  305-307.  322-325.  35fr-359  ^Very  much  larger  per-centage  represented  by  the 

duly  and  license  formerly  paid  by  stage  coiiches  and  by  the  London  Generd  Omnibas 
Company  than  by  the  duty  charged  on  railway  companies,  307-313— -Mnch  larger 
amount  of  the  goods  traffic  than  of  the  passenger  traffic,  313-315* 

Impression  that  if  the  daty  were  abolished  the  amount  would  go  towards  increased 
dividends,  whilst  if  the  exemptions  were  removed  the  amount  would  come  oat  of  the 

dividends  rather  than  he  recouped  by  increased  fares,  316-32 1  Examination  as  to  the 

responsibility  of  the  Board  of  Trade  and  Board  of  Inland  Revenue  in  reference  to  the 
wrong  interpretation  placed  for  many  years  on  the  Cheap  Trains  Ai:t,  resulting  in  a  pro- 
bable loss  of  four  or  five  millions  to  the  Exchequer,  326-354  Belief  that  in  the  firat 

instance  the  companies  marked  for  exemption  other  than  stiiotly  cheap  trains,  344— 

347- 

Avoidance  of  complication  in  accounting  to  the  Board  of  Inland  Revenue  hj  a 

adjustment  of  the  tax,  360-363  Opportunity  for  secoring  facilities  to  the  travelling 

public  in  the  event  of  a  re-arrengement  of  the  tax,  364,  365. 380-382-^— Original  impo- 
sition of  the  lax  in  relation  to  the  duty  on  stage  coaches,  366  Circumstance  of  the 

Metropolitan,  as  well  as  the  London  and  North  Western  Company,  having  charged  the 
duty  in  the  fares,  367,  368. 

Doubt  as  to  the  expediency  of  imposing  a  new  tax  on  railways  if  the  presrat  tax  be 

repealed  ; 
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MehaiU,  WiOiam  ffenry,   (Analysia  of  his  ETidence)— cmi^'ntw/. 

r^ealed ;  ez|>ediency  on  the  other  hand  of  retaining  the  tax,  370-373>  380. 3915  393— 
Probability  of  the  tax  having  been  imposed  in  the  first  instance  in  accordance  with  the 
views  of  liord  Dalhousie,  who  was  at  ine  Board  of  Trade  in  1844,  ibat  a  monopoly  should 

be  giren  lo  the  different  companies,  374-379  Reference  to  certain  evidence  of  Mr. 

Farrer  in  1879,  as  showing  the  difficulties  of  the  Board  of  Trade  under  the  Cheap  Trains 
Act,  376. 

Further  statement  as  to  the  value  of  exemptions  from  dut^  in  order  to  constrain  the 
companies  into  giving  better  correspondence  of  trains  at  junctions,  380-382  Conclu- 
sion that  the  large  amount  of  old  arrears  unclaimed  is  practically  condoned,  383, 384  

Suggestion  that  in  lieu  of  the  Cheap  Tmiiis  Act  a  new  Act  be  pasted  under  which  the 
companies  should  be  entitled  to  exemption  or  remisnon  accordii^ly  as  they  obtained 
certificates  from  the  Board  of  Trade  (or  some  oilier  railway  department)  that  th^  had 
given  certain  facilities  to  the  public,  3H5-39Q. 

Proposed  retention  of  the  original  taxing  Act,  modified  by  an  amended  system  of 

exemption,  395,  396.  400  Explanation  that  witness  does  not  impute  mala  fides  to  the 

companies  in  the  Ulcj^al  interpretation  placed  by  them  upon  the  Cheap  Trains  Act,  397- 

399  Exceptional  instances  of  railways  being  open  to  competition  for  passenger  ti^c, 

401-403. 

Exceptions  taken  to  a  tax  upon  net  profits ;  quesiion,  moreover,  as  lo  the  public  I>eing 

sufficiently  protected  in  such  case,  404-406.  434-436.  451,  4^53  Increase  of  fares  by 

many  companies  when  it  was  decided  that  thev  were  not  entitled  to  exemption,  407,  408 
 0{Hnion  that  the  abolition  of  the  tax  would  not  increase  the  number  of  passengers, 

Examination  upon  the  question  whether  the  companies  in  applying  for  extensitm  Acts 
were  really  awure  of  the  state  of  the  law  as  to  their  degree  of  liability  to  the  duty,  431* 

433  Responsibility,  respectively,  of  the  Boards  of  Trade  and  Inland  Revenue  further 

adverted  to  an  regards  ihe  non-enforcement  of  the  taw ;  when  the  matter  first  came  before 
witness,  in  1866,  he  had  no  doubt  whatever  on  the  subject,  425-430.  437-450. 

Important  distinction  between  a  tax  on  railways  and  a  tax  on  other  classes  of  locomo- 
tion in  which  no  monopoly  is  involved,  453-456 ——Liability  of  tramways  merely  to  car- 
riage license,  the  horse  duty  being  repealed,  457-460. 

Metropolitan  District  Railway: 

1.  Worhing  Arrangements. 

2.  Fares. 

3.  Competition, 

4.  Workmen**  Trains, 

fi.  7%ird  Class  PasssTigers, 

6.  Season  Tiekets, 

7.  Sookiju/. 

8.  Local  Bates. 

9.  Pressure  of  the  Passenger  Tax, 

1.  Workit^  Arrangements  : 

Explanation  of  the  route  followed  by  the  Metropolitan  District  line  in  conjunction  with 
the  Metropolitan,  the  two  being  worked  as  one  system  as  regards  the  &cilities  to  the 

public,  fVwef  693-695  Great  number  of  trains  run  daily  between  the  Mansion  House 

and  Gloucester-road,  all  being  first,  second,  and  third  class,  and  stopping  at  every  station ; 
numerous  trains  also  over  other  parts  of  the  system  of  the  Metropolitan  District 
Company,  ib,  695. 

2.  Fares: 

Statement  of  the  railway  fares,  these  being  in  every  case  much  lower  than  the  Parlia- 
mentary maximum,  jPordei  696-700^— Very  low  fares  on  the  line,  so  tliat  reduction  is 
hardly  likely  to  follow  a  remission  of  the  doty,  ib,  965,  906.  911, 913. 

3.  Competition: 

Admission  as  to  companies  in  the  metropolis  being  in  an  exceptional  position  as  regards 
compeliiion,  Melvill  40:1, 403. 

Very  severe  competition  to  which  the  District  Company  is  subjected,  the  fares  being 
in  fact  regulated  with  direct  reference  to  the  fares  by  omnibus  and  by  steamboat,  Foxbes 

695-700  Grievance  in  Uie  company  being  taxed>  whilst  the  owners  of  omnibuses 

and  steamers  are  entirely  free,  ib,  695.  737  et  seq. 

Details  in  further  proof  of  the  statement  that  die  District  Railway  is  heavily  and 
nnjustly  taxed,  whilst  its  competitors,  the  omnibuses  and  steamboats,  are  now  untaxed ; 
undue  advantage  of  the  latter  thereby,  Forbes  745-760— —Equal  ground  of  complaint 
by  the  company,  although  the  omnibuses  and  steamboats  were  in  operation  before  the 
railway  elected  to  compete  with  them,  ib,  866-874. 

313.  Y  T  3  Dissent 
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Metropolitan  District  Railway — continoed. 
3«  Gompetiiion-'-coniiaaed. 
Dissent  from  tlie  conclusions  arrived  at      Mr.  Forbes  on  the  question  of '  ooupetition ; 
denial  that  there  is  any  such  real  competition  ifl  has  been  represenled,  Farrtr  9356. 
37fii-s;,53.  3833-2836.  2919-3934— Doubi  as  to  Uiere  being  any  effective  cowpetiuon 
from  end  to  end  of  the  Kne,  it.  2356. 

4.  Workmen"*  Trains : 

Conveyance  by  the  company  in  1875  of  aliout  2,000,000  workmen  at  a  penny  for  each 

journey,  ^or&n  702.  704  Parliamentary  obligation  under  Act  of  1^64  ns  to  the 

company  running  »  train  each  way  for  the  labi>ttring  classes  at  nut  more  than  one  peony 


fi.  Third  Class  Passengers : 

Great  bulk  of  the  tickets  which  are  return  tickets,  and  are  issued  to  third-clasa 

passengers  at  very  low  fares,  Forbes  697-700  Issue  tif  abuut  Bev«aty-two  pgr  cent  of 

the  tickets  to  third-class  passengers,  w.  697.  700-703. 

6.  Season  Tickets: 

Bemedy  available  to  the  company  as  regaids  season  tickets  by  adding  the  duty,  this 

not  being  feasible  as  regards  return  tickets  or  sinale  tickets,  Forbes  725-727.  764  

Beduction  of  season-ticket  fares  by  the  amount  of  the  duty  if  the  tax  be  abolished,  ib. 

884.  905  Probable  increase  of  facilities  by  tlte  issue  of  third-class  season  tickets  if  the 

duty  were  remitted,  ib*  944-949. 

7.  Booking : 

Inconvenience  through  the  necessity  of  such  frequent  booking  at  the  Hetropolitvn 
District  stations ;  remedy  by  giving  periodical  tickets,  Forbes  828-^30. 

8.  Local  Rates : 

Hardship  on  the  score  of  local  rates,  as  for  mainten-ince  of  roads ;  inequality  betweeu 
the  railway  and  omnibuses  in  this  respect,  Forbes  746,  747.  757. 

9.  Pressure  of  the  Passenger  Tax : 

Argument  that  the  duty  involves  not  only  a  ^evance  but  an  injustice  in  the  case  of 
the  Metropolitan  District  Railway,  witness  showing  that  the  company  has  no  monopoly 
of  traffic,  and  is  subject  to  very  keen  competition,  Forbes  695-700.  727  et  seq.  ■ 

Enlarged  facilities  oiven  to  the  working  classes  by  the  District  Company  in  the  belief 
that  the  injustice  of  the  tax  would  be  recognised  by  Parliament ;  hardship  by  a  with- 
drawal of  faciliUe8,jPorfte«  705-7 10.  776  Statement  showing  that  the  new  interpretation 

of  the  law  presses  with  great  hardship  upon  the  company,  ib.  721-727. 

Statistics  relative  to  the  number  uf  passengers  carried  by  tJte  District  Company,  the 
average  amount  of  fares  the  small  profits,  and  the  heavy  burden  of  the  duty,  Forbes 

758-765  ^Total  of  34,836  /.  paid  in  duty,  which  is  equivalent  to  an  income  tax  of  more 

than  6  s.  6d.  on  every  i /.  of  dividend  earned,  t&.  76i-763-^~lmpOBsibi]i^  of  the 
company  complying  literally  with  the  Cheap  Tmins  Act,  iA.  796. 

Conclusion  of  tbe  Committee  us  to  the  severity  of  the  competition  with  the  railway^ 
and  as  to  the  inequality  of  the  taxation,  Rep.  vL 

See  also  Farthings*  Act 

Metropolitan  Railway: 

1,  Generally  as  to  the  Pressure  of  the  Passenger  Tax.  \ 

2.  Numerous  Trains  run,  and  &avy  Cost  of  Working, 
a.  Workmen's  Trains. 

4.  Competition, 
6.  Fares. 

6.  Season  Tickets. 

7.  Local  Sates. 

8.  Accounts^  and  Payment  of  Duty, 

9.  Limitation  upon  the  Issue  of  Cheap  Tickets, 

10.  Legal  Proceedings  against  the  Comptiny  in  1871. 

11.  Requirements  as  to  Conv^ance  of  lAiggage. 

12.  Effect  of  AUiemative  Modes  of  Assessing  ^  Duty, 

1.  Generally  as  to  the  Pressure  of  the  Passenger  Tax : 

Paper  recently  prepared  by  witness,  and  now  submitted,  with  explanations,  to  the 
Committee,  relative  to  the  system  and  working  of  the  Metropolitan  Railway,  and  the 
oppressive  and  unjust  Oj>e ration  of  the  passenger  duty,  Fenton  1164,  et  seq.  Payment 
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Metropolitan  Railway — continued. 

1.  Generally  as  to  the  Freuure  of  the  Passenger  T^or— continued. 

of  3,742  /.  for  duty  by  the  cumpany  in  18641  unci  of  1 1,644  ^'  '°  1^75>  Penton  1 1 77 
Particulars  in  illuiitration  of  the  unequal  and  aerere  preasure  of  the  duty  upon  the 
Metropolitan  as  compared  with  the  North  Eastern  and  other  railwayft,  ib,  1184*1191. 

Average  or  4  2.  3  «.  1 1  <f.  pud  indirectly  by  each  proprietor  in  the  Metropolitan  Railway 

fordutyln  1874,  JVnto/i  1198-1206  Total  of  101,725/.  paid  by  the  company  fat 

duty  aiiice  the  opening  of  the  line  thirteen  years  ago,  ib.  ifloi. 

Heavy  preraure  of  the  tax  in  the  case  of  Uie  Metropolitan  Railway,  Forbes  765  

'  Great  injustice  ol  the  tax  in  its  incidence  upon  this  Company,  Loni  SoMghiin  1855, 
1856.  1970- 

Return  showing  the  amount  levied  for  passenger  duty  in  each  month  ftom  October 
1876  to  March  1876,  App.  2£8. 

CcmcluHion  of  the  Committee  as  to  the  rery  severe  competition  between  the  metro- 
politan railways  and  tlie  omnibuses  and  tramways,  and  as  to  the  gnat  inequality 
of  taxation  under  the  prei>ent  law.  Rep,  vi. 

2.  Nwnerous  TVains  run,  and  Heavy  Cost  of  Working: 

Immense  number  of  trains  already  run  by  the  company,  the  duty  being,  however,  a 

great  clieck  to  proper  development  of  the  line,  Fenton  1219-1221  There  are  about 

1,000    trains  a  day,  ib,  1220  Exceedingly  heavy   cost  of  maintenance  and  of 

working  on  account  of  the  immenae  number  of  tnuns  constancy  running  from  early 
morning  till  late  at  night,  ib,  1308-1314. 

3.  Workmen*!  Trains : 

I><iubt  whether  the  present  great  facilities  to  the  workiag  classes  can  be  maintained  if 

the  duty  be  continued,  ^«R/on  1181  Details  rdative  to  the  numerous  trains  nu  by 

the  company  at  very  early  hours  for  the  convenience  of  the  working  classes,  far  in  excess 
of  Parliamentary  requiremenrs  and  at  eiceedingly  low  rates,  16, 1191-1  ig?-—— Limitation 
of  the  ccHnpensatioii  to  loo  in  the  case  of  accident  to  any  passenger  by  these  teams ; 
single  case  of  accident,  ib.  1 191.  1240-1242. 

UnremuneraUve  character  of  the  very  early  trains ;  extra  expenses  entailed  by  them, 

Fenlon  1198.  1243-1247.  1261-1263.  1313,  1314  Interference  caused  by  early  trains 

with  the  repair  of  the  permanent  way,  ib,  1198.  1313,  1314  Limited  obligation  upon 

the  company  in  respect  of  workmen's  trains  as  compared  with  the~enlarged  facilities 
provided  by  the  company  for  this  class  of  passengers,  tb.  1300-1307. 

4.  Competition : 

Admisnion  as  to  the  exceptional  position  of  the  Metropolitan  Railway  on  the  score  of 
competition,  MehiU  402,  403. 

Particulars  relative  to  the  omnibus  and  tramway  competition  with  the  railway,  the 
fonncr  being  excessively  severe,  Fenton  11 66,  1167— — Statistics  shuwing  the  number 
of  passengers,  and  the  receipts,  &c.,  in  the  case  of  the  railway  company  nnd  of  the 
London  General  Omnibus  Company;  unfair  competition  and  undue  advantage  of  (he 

latter  by  reason  of  the  remission  ot  the  mileage  duty,  ib.  1167-1181  Effect  of  the 

remission  of  mileage  duty  not  only  in  benefiting  the  omnibuses  butin  injuring  the  railway 
hv  closer  competition,  tft.  is 84- 1389— Severe  competition  at  every  station  on  the 
Metropolitan  Railway,  ib.  1333. 

Doubt  as  to  there  being  any  real  omnibus  competition  from  end  to  end  of  t6e  Metropo- 
litan lines, /"'arrer  2356  Conveyance  of  as  .  many  passengers  by  the  Metropolitan 

Railway  at  crowded  times  as  it  can  carry,  ib,  2357.  ^763* 

Evidence  in  refutation  of  Mr.  Ferrer's  statement  that  he  did  not  think  there  was  any 

real  competition  from  end  to  end  uf  the  Metropolitan  line,  Fenton  351 1  Inaccuracy 

also  of  a  statement  that  the  line  was  sometimes  overcrowded  with  traffic,  beyond  its 
capacities,  ib, 

6,  Fares: 

Settlement  of  the  fares  in  the  first  instance  with  direct  reference  to  the  omnibus  fares, 

Fenlon  1 166.  351 1  Very  low  farea  on  the  line,  so  that  the  remission  of  duty  would 

hardly  lead  to  further  reduction,  but  would  result  rather  in  increased  fiicilities,  ib,  1181— 
1184.  1191  Mucli  lower  fares  chaiged  than  the  maximnm  rates,  ib,  1298,  IS99. 

6.  Season  Tickets: 

Exceptionally  low  r^es  for  season  tickets,  Fenton  1183,  1184  Expected  increase 

of  season  tickets  if  the  rates  could  be  reduced  by  the  amount  represented  by  the  duty, 
ib,  19^,  1260. 
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Metropolitan  Railway — continued. 

7.  Local  Rates : 

Stalement  allowing  the  large  sums  ptiid  nnaually  by  the  company  for  local  rates,  whilst 

the  Omnibus  Company  is  almost  exempt  from  this  liability,  Fentou  1 1 77-1 1 81 .  1 198  

Usefulness  of  the  roads  to' the  railway,  the  latter*  however,  being  very  heavily  rated  for 
them,  ib*  1983,  1383. 

8.  Accounts,  and  Payment  of  Duty : 

Explanation  that  in  the  case  of  the  Metropolitan  Railway,  the  quesUon  of  parentage 
does  not  enter  into  the  accounts,  Melvill  259,  fl6o. 

Free  access  of  the  Inland  Hevenue  Accountant  to  the  books  of  the  company,  the  duly 
being  regularly  paid  without  the  slightest  attempt  Ht  evasion,  FenUnt  1931-1239. 

9.  Limitaiwn  upon  the  Issue  of  Cheap  Tichets : 

Comment  upon  the  practice  of  the  Metropolitan  Company  in  regard  to  the  limited 
issue  of  cheap  tickets  in  order  to  ccmform  to  the  taw,  and  at  the  same  time  to  evade  the 
tax,  MfihiU  228. 

Explanaiion  as  to  the  limitittion  upon  the  issue  of  parliamentary  tickets  by  the  com- 
pany; compliance  with  the  Act  in  this  respect,  Fenton  1292-1225.  1334-133^!. 

Comment  upon  the  device  of  the  Company  in  the  issue  of  two  cheap  tickets  from  each 
'   station,  in  order  to  obtain  exemption  for  the  train ;  refusal  of  approval  by  the  Board  of 
Trade,  Farrer  2280-2283.  2986,  9287.  2679,  2680. 

10.  Legal  Proceedings  against  the  Compang  in  1871 : 

Reference  to  the  abandonment  of  an  action  brought  by  the  Inland  Revenue  against 
witness'  Company  in  1871  for  recovery  of  alleged  arrears  of  dniyp  Fenton  1926-1230. 

Withdrawal  of  legal  proceedings  against  the  Metropolitan  and  Metrnpolitan  Diatrict 
Companies  in  1871,  upon  the  mtyment  by  each  company  of  a  bum  of  250/.,  with  an 
undertaking  to  lower  the  fiires,  iZticAmaA  1686,  1687. 

11.  Reqmrewunts  as  to  Conveyance  of  Luggage: 

Comment  upon  the  refusal  of  remission  of  duty  in  respect  of  certain  trains  until 
requirements  as  to  conveyance  of  luggage  were  complied  with  ;  exemption  now  obtained, 
Featon  1194-1197-  1364-1271. 

12.  Fffeet  of  Jltemative  Modes  of  Assessing  the  Duty: 

Advantage  of  the  entire  freedom  of  action  to  the  Company  as  to  its  trains  under  a 
system  of  commuted  payment,  if  the  tax  cannot  be  given  up,  Fenton  1340-1343,  1350 

 Gieat  disadvantage  to  the  Company  if,  in  lieu  of  the  present  arrangement,  it  were 

assessed  at  the  rate  of  3  per  cent,  on  its  net  receipts,  t'A.  1343-1349. 

See  also  Farthingi  Act. 

Metropolitan  and  £>%  JvhrCs  Wood  Bailaay.  Payment  of  4,891  /.  in  duty  hy  the  Metro- 
politan and  St  John's  Wood  Railway  Company  since  1868,  though  it  has  never  paid  a 
dividend  on  the  ordinary  shares,  Fentan  1207-1910. 

Midland  Railway.    Explanations  relative  to  the  per-centage  system  of  chaige  as  regards 

the  Midland  Company,  Uickman  148'2'I484. 1583  Payment  by  the  Midland  Company 

upon  98  per  cent  of  the  third-class  traffic,  ib.  1483-1484.  1549  Power  of  revising 

the  arrangements  for  payment  by  a  per-centage,  eft.  1584. 

Reference  to  the  abolition  of  second-class  carriages  by  the  Midland  Company  as  only 
an  experiment,  Ellis  2080-2083.  3121-2123. 

Large  increase  in  the  amount  of  duty  paid  by  the  Midland  Company  under  the 

decision  of  the  House  of  Lords,  AUport  2939.  2932  Pressure  brought  upon  the 

company  to  add  tlie  tax  to  the  third-class  fare;  conclusion  thut  this  will  be  necessary, 
and  that  several  other  laige  iu>mpanie8>  will  do  likewise,  if  there  be  no  alteration  of  the  law 

as  now  interpretfd,  ib.  2929-2931.  2938,  2939. 2945-9949.  2972.  2978  Larye  annual 

payment  by  the  Midland  Company  if  liable  to  a  5  per  cent,  duty,  without  exemptiona, 
ib.  2932,  C933  Addition  of  ihe  duty  to  the  first-class  fares,  ib.  2935. 

Kxplanatiuns  in  connection  with  the  abolition  of  second-class  carriages  on  the  Midland 
Railway ;  belief  as  to  the  convenience  of  the  great  majority  of  the  travelling  public 

baring  been  consulted  by  this  arrangement,  AUport  3048-3054  Large  portion  of  the 

Midland  line  made  since  the  passing  ot  the  Cheap  Trains  Act ;  great  development  of 
third-class  traffic,  in  the  belief  that  exemption  applied  to  feres  not  exceeding  i  d.  a  mile, 
ib,  3057-3063. 

Further  statement  i»  to  a  pressure  having  been  put  upon  the  Midland  Company  by 
other  companies  to  add  the  duty  to  the  fiires,  the  former  having  declined,  pending 
discussion  in  Parliament,  AUport  3103-3106- — Saving  in  dead  weight  by  the  abolition 
of  second-class  carriages;  modification  of  first-class  fares,  the  duty  naving  been  added, 
ib.  3108,3109. 
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JUileaffe  Duty  {Stage  Carriapgi).    Kedaction  of  the  mile^  duty  on  sti^e  carriages  in 
1855  and  in  i860,  whilst  in  1870  it  was  entinty  abolished,  il^.  ti. 

See  also  Zoeomolion,  Taxes  on. 
MUUary  Stores,   See  IVoops  and  &eres. 

Monopoly  : 

Probability  of  the  tax  having  been  imposed  in  the  first  instance  in  accordance  with  the 
view  of  Lord  Dalhousie  (nho  was  at  the  Board  of  Trade  in  1844),  ^^^^  ^  monopoly 

should  be  given  to  the  different  companies,  MehnU  374-379  (Practical  monopoly, 

save  in  exceptional  cases,  ib.  401-403. 

Denial  that  the  railways  possess  any  such  monopoly  as  justifies  the  imposition  of  the 
passenger  doty,  Parket  490-492.  495.  580.  679-683  Greater  monopoly  as  to  pas- 
sengers than  as  to  goods,     495.  619,620  Full  reciprocity  obtained  by  the  public 

for  any  advantages -secured  by  the  companies  in  the  direction  of  a  monopoly,  683, 
684. 

Exception  taken  to  a  remark  by  Mr.  Lowe  as  to  railways  having  a  qualified  kind  of 

monopoly,  Forbes  738,  740-7^  Very  few  towns  in  England  serred  by  only  one 

line  of  railway;  complaints  in  some  cases  i^to  the  ratm,  t6.  750,  751.  800,  801  

Al»ence  generally  of  any  monopoly  which  jusnws  the  tax,t&.  771-774.  842-851.  932- 

940  Impossibility  of  a  monopoly  of  traffic  i^^he  metropolis  by  a  combination  of 

existing  tines,  ib,  810-812  Careful  inculcation^  Parliament  of  the  principle  that  no 

railway  had  any  piivilege  of  monopoly,  ib,  875,  876. 

Concurrence  in  the  view  that  to  some  extent  the  nulwa^  epjoy  a  numopoly.  Sir  W, 
H.  Stephenson  1143-1145. 

Denial  that  witness'  company  has  any  monopoly,  FenUm  1 166-1 181. 1 S48  Respects 

in  which  railway  companies  do  not  possess  the  same  monopoly  as  gas  companies,  Fenton 
1910-1213;  Mansel  2436-2441;  Oakley  2592-3600 Evidence  in  support  of  the 
conclusion  that  the  railway  companies  in  England  do  not  enjoy  a  monopoly,  and  that 
the  tax  cannot  be  justified  on  this  score,  lard  Houghton  1857-1862.  1870-1874.  1923, 
1924.  1961-1968. 

Conclusion  as  to  the  monopoly  of  railway  companies,  so  that  on  this  and  other  grounds 

they  should  not  be  regarded  as  ordinary  traders,  Farrer  2354  Exceptional  instances 

in  which  the  companies  have  not  a  monopoly  of  traffic,  ib,  2642.  2751-2753.  2830-2836 

 Private  enterprise  by  which  railways  have  been  developed,  but  not  without  certain 

powers  and  privileges  from  the  State,  such  as  that  of  the  compulsory  acquiution  of  land, 

'       3709-2713.  2777  Further  evidence  relative  to  the  privilege  of  compulsoiY  acqui- 

siUon  of  land,  this  being  a  necessity,  and  involving  exorbitant  outlay,  t&.  3880-2889. 

Argument  that  railwuy  companies  have  no  mimopoly  justifying  a  special  tax  upon 

them,  Grierson  3457  Grant  of  faciliiies  for  railway  construction  in  the  interest  of  the 

public  rather  than  of  the/iumpanies,  t6.  3459»  3460.  3469-3471. 

Evidence  purporting  to  show  that  railway  companies  not  only  do  not  obtain  monopoly 
from  the  State,  but  confer  public  advant^es  for  in  excess  of  any  benefit  or  privileges 
received,  Laing  3614-3616. 3641-3643.  7i7^2-syiQ,  3731, 3733, 

Reference  by  the  Committee  to  the  defence  of  the  tax  on  the  part  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  on  the  ground  that  railways  enjoy  a  monopoly  unattainable  oy  others,  Jlep.  vii. 

See  also  AmalgamaHon,  Coa^eHtioH, 


N. 

ifei  Receipts  {Assessment  of  Duty).   Exceptions  taken  to  a  tax  upon  net  profits ;  question, 
moreover,  as  to  the  pubhc  being  sufficiently  protected  in  such  case,  MelviU  404-406.  434- 

436.  451,  453  llie  present  tax  is  about  10  per  cent,  on  passenger  receipts,  Parkes 

530-535  Greater  fairness  in  taxing  the  pnmts  than  the  gross  passenger  receipts, 

Forbes  g20, 931. 

Approval  generally  of  a  duty  upon  net  profits  ;  difficulties,  however,  in  the  way,  Sir  H', 

H,  Stephenson  1083-1087  InjusUce  in  the  tax  being  levied  on  gross  receipts  instead 

of  on  profits,  Benton  1198  Facility  expected  in  the  levyingof  a  tax  upon  net  receipts, 

ib>  1351 » 1353- 

Expedienc^y,  on  the  whole,  of  chai^ng  the  duty  upon  the  gross  passenger  fores,  instead 

of  on  the  net  receipts,  Bichnan  1587-1593  Double  pressure  of  the  tax  in  being  based 

upon  gross  receipts  instead  of  net  receipt*,  Oakley  3528;  Manad  3947 ;  Samm  3579, 
3580;  Laing  3747-3749- 

See  also  A.Uemalive  Schemes,      £teome  Tbx. 
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North  Sastern  Bailaatf,    Inspection  by  witneu  of  the  books  of  the  North  EUstem  Oo» 

pany  in  1868,  when  it  transpired  thalexciivptton  had  be«a  cluinaed  in  respect  of  passengers 
by  trains  not  approved  by  the  Board  of  Trade ;  practicHl  obstacles,  however,  to  a  strict 
application  of  the  law  in  this  case,  Richman  1376-1384. 1629-1643  Bevised  arrange- 
ment adopted  by  the  Noi  tb  Eastern  Company  hb  r^aixls  a  former  charge  of  3  eL,  uadw 
their  local  Act,  for  going  from  Newcastle  to  Gateshead,  ib,  1703,  1704. 

North  London  Railway: 

1.  DetaSi  in  cmmection  with  the  CUeition  of  Exemption  of  Cheap  Tramtf 
^     ike  Action  of  the  Board  of  Trade  in  the  matter ,  the  Legal  Opinions  taken, 

and  the  Result  of  Applications  to  tlte  Court  of  Exchequer  and  the  House 
of  Lords. 

2.  Details  generally  relatioe  to  the  Working  of  the  Line,  lAe  UempetitioH, 

Fares,  Passenger  Duty,  Local  Hates,  ^c. 

.1.  Details  in  eomteetion  with  Question  of  Exemption  of  Cheap  Trains,  the 
Action  of  the  Hoard  of  Tradedn  tkematter,  the  Legal  Opinions  token,  andtke 
Resuk  of  Applications  to  the  Court  of  Exchequer  and  the  House  of  Lords: 

Approval  given  periodically  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  between  1856  and  1866,  to  the 
exemption  of  trains  on  the  North  London  Biiilway  as  coming  under  the  Cheap  Traiiis 

Act,  MelmR  133  Explanntions  in  connection  with  case  submitted  by  the  Board  of 

Trade  for  the  opinion  of  tne  law  officers  of  the  Crown  in  1866,  as  regards  the  remission 

^jf  duty  in  respect  of  passeni.'er  fares  on  the  railway,  ib.  133-143  Que-tion  raised  in 

this  case  as  to  exemption  applying  to  numerous  trains,  the  fares  by  which  were  for  some 
distances  over,  and  for  some  under,  1  d,  per  mile ;  legal  opinion  io  the  negative,  tft. 

}33->37>  M3»  M4*  Further  question  raised  in  this  cas«!  as  to  the  exempdoD  <rf doaUe 

Journey  fares  in  the  event  of  tl>e  single  fare  exceeding  \  d.  a  mile;  legal  0|anioD,  and 
decision  by  the  courts,  that  exemption  did  not  apply,  ib.  137-144. 

Opinioii  K<TeD  by  Sir  Hugh  Cairns,  Mr.  Bovill,  hdH  Mr.  J.  H.  Lloyd,  to  the  effect  ihat 
the  Company  wtfre  entitled  to  the  exemption  m  dispute ;  pre|«ration  by  the  Company  of 

the  case  which  led  to  this  opinion,  MelvUl  145, 146  Subsequent  opinion  of  Sir  Hagh 

Cairns  and  Sir  Williant  Bdviil,  when  law  officers  of  the  Crown,  that  the  question  was 

doubtful,  and  slwuld  l^e  determined  by  a  court  of  law,  id.  147, 148  Litigation  with  the 

Company,  chiefly  on  the  subject  of  non-stopping  grains,  ih.  171. 

Explanation  of  the  arrangements  »nd  conditions  under  which  the  Board  of  Trade 
granted  exemptiou  from  duty  in  respect  of  passengers  carried  at  less  ihan  1  d.  per  mile, 

the  trains  not  stoppinir  ar  all  the  stations,  Mansel  2\^-2~i\Qi.  2206-3240  Approval  by 

the  Inland  Revenue  Board  fur  several  years  of  the  certificates  of  exemption  granted  by 
the  Board  ofTrade,t6.  s  189-2193. 

Qualified  certificates  giren  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  in  con!«equence  of  the  question 
raisfd  by  the  Inland  Revenae  us  to  the  Board  having  any  dispensing  power,  Manset 

2204-2210  Opinion  of  Sir  Hugh  Cairns  and  other  eminent  counsel  obtained  by  the 

Company,  10  the  efiect  that  the  Board  of  1'rade  had  full  power  to  grant  certificates  of 

ez^mntion,  16.  321 1-9314  Legal  decisions  in  support  of  the  Company's  view,  that 

passengers  must  not  be  necessarily  ihird-cluss  as  a  condition  of  exemption,  i6.  2215-33^8 

 Eflect  of  the  decision  of  thi-  Court  of  Exchequer  to  virtually  destroy  the  exempii<m 

enjoyed  by  the  Company,  and  to  raise  thf  duty  from  about  6,000/.  a  year  to  about 
1 1,000  a  year,  ib.  2234-2236. 

Statement  of  the  circnmstances  which  led  to  the  action  taken  by  the  Board  of  Trade 

in  reference  to  the  question  of  exemption  of  trains  not  stopping  at  every  station,  Farrer 

3269  Misconception  of  the  Board  in  respect  of  ctTtain  time-tables  submitted  by  the 

company  for  approval;  understniiding  that  the  passengers  were  to  be  conveyed  for  a 

penny  a  mile  or  under,  t'd.  Detaih  relative  to  the  proceedings  subsequently  taken, 

and  rhe  result  of  reference  to  the  law  courts,  ib.  3269  et  seg. 

Comment  upon  a  statement  by  Mr.  Farrer  as  to  tlie  Board  of  Trade  having  misunder- 
stood certain  time 'tables  submitted  by  the  North  London  C'tmpany,  Mansel  2423. 

Explanation  that  witness  never  meant  to  \xsxp\y  that  the  North  London  Company 
inteiided  to  mislead  the  Board  of  Trade,  though  there  is  no  doubt  but  Mr.  Fane,  the 

oflicer  of  the  Board,  was  misted  by  the  Company,  Farrer  2620,  2621  Denial  that 

the  Hoard  of  Trade  gave  any  assistance  to  the  Noi  th  London  Company  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  their  case  for  the  Court  uf  Exchequer,  16.  3675-2678. 

Copy  of  decree  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  App.  267 — —Copy  of  judgment  delivered 

in  the  Court  of  Exchequer  in  July  1874.  ib.  285-288  'Copy  of  judgment  delivered  in 

the  House  of  Lords  in  February  1876,  ib.  288-295.  • 

2.  Details  generally  relative  to  the  Working  of  the  Line,,  the  Competition,  Fares, 
Passenger  Duty,  Loral  Rates,  ^e. : 

Particulars  relative  to  the  extent  and  .route  of  the  North  London  line,  the  mode  of 
working  the  traffic,  number  of  passengers,  rates  charged,  kc,  Mansel        etseq. — - 
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North  London  Railway — contiimed. 

S.  Detaiit  generally  relative  U  the  Working  0/  the  Ltne^  ^c. — oontiimed. 

Opening  of  the  first  portion  of  the  line  in  1850,  the  fares  having  been  regulated  with 
reference  to  the  ompibus  charges  ;  revUion  of  fares  upon  the  opening  of  the  City  Ezten- 
Bion  line  in  186:,  the  rate  having  been  much  reduced,  Mansel  2181.  3186.  2193-2197* 

2203  Immense  increase  since  1850  in  the  number  of  passengers  carried  by  the 

company;  cunveyance  of  inure  than  24,000,000  in  1875,  tb.  2198-2201. 

Information  relative  to  the  keen  competitioo  on  the  part  of  omnibuses  and  tramways 

,  with  lite  North  London  Railway,  jlfaiue/  2219-2222.2228-2231  Belatire  taxation 

and  local  assessment  of  the  railway,  and  of  the  omnibuses  in  1865,  ib.  2222,  2223  

Very  heavy  pressure  of  the  duty  and  uf  the  local  rates  upon  the  railway  in  1873  and  in 
1875  us  compared  with  tlie  local  charges  upon  the  omnibuses  and  tramways,  ib,  2224- 
2227. 

Explanation  that  passenger  traffic  was  not  expected  in  the  first  instance  to  be  the 

staple  of  traffic  on  the  line,  Mamd  2232,  2333  Impracticability  of  the  company 

properly  working  its  traffic  upon  the  system  of  stopping  at  every  station,  so  that  ii  has 

no  alternative  but  to  pay  an  excessive  amount  of  duty,  ib.  2-237-2245  Payment  of 

6,173  /.  ftir  duty  by  tlie  company  in  the  year  before  the  decision  of  the  Court  of 
fixcbequer,  and  of  11^261  in  the  following  year,  Mansel  2400;  App.  363. 

Great  incoirrraience  to  third-class  passengers  by  the  North  London  line  if  the  trains 

wt-re  run  at  tt>e  same  hours  on  Saturday  evening  ks  on  other  evenings  in  orAer  te-otAain 

exemptions^  Mansel  2405,  2406  Desire  of  the  -company  for  a  total  abolition  of  the 

tax,  ib.  2410,  2411  Keen  conpetitioo  of  tramways  witii  the  North  London  line^ 

Mansel  2414, 2415;  AUport  3u37"^45-  d05di  3«56;  ^i»^3f  33>«-  3314-33* 7- 
See  «1bo  Board  «f  Trade. 

North  Staffordshire  RaHvoay,    Reftef  of  about  5,000  /.  a  year  to  the  North  Stafford »1i ire 

Company  if  relieved  from  the  tax,  Samuda  3515  Possession  by  the  company  of  four 

branches  open  for  yioods  and  minerals,  which  it  would  not  pay  to  open  for  prssengers; 
belief  that  if  relieved  from  the  tax  over  the  rest  of  the  railway  the  Company  would  wurk 
these  branches  tor  passenger  tiaffic,  greatly  to  tlie  convenituicc  of  the  local  public,  tft. 
3515-3619-  3532-3537-  3643.  3544.  3366.  3577.  368<-358.'5. 

Snmll  proportiun  of  passenger  traaffic  on  the  North  Staffordshire  line,  so  that  the  in- 
cidence uf  the  tax  is  hght  as  compared  uith  ulher  lines,  Samuda  3521-3523  ^Yery 

small  dividend  paid  by  the  company,  although  the  fares  are  at  their  maximum  (w'hicli 
is  very  low) ;  claim  on  this  score  to  a  remissinn  uf  the  tax,  which  would  be  so  much  gain 
to  the  company  a^d  wnuM  not  go  in  a  reduction  of  fareif,  ib.  3527,  ^528.  3537-3Q39> 
3541-3565-  3667-3576'  35»*.  3683. 

Northcote,  Sir  Stafford,    Views  of  Sir  Stafford  Nortbcote  in  1874  as  to  the  expeditncy 
geueraliy  of  a  remission  or  reduction  of  all  taxes  upon  locomotion*  Forbet  774. 


Oakley,  Henry.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Statementthat  on  the  Great  Northern  Rail- 
way 111!  the  fares  are  under  the  maximum,  and  that  the  passenger  duty  is  paid  practically 
by  the  company,  25^2  Payment  of  duty  by  the  company  on  39  per  cent,  of  the  third- 
class  trains;  increased  charge  of  1 1,507  £:  in  1875  on  account  of  the  judgment  of  the  Court 
of  Exchequer,  2522.  S533. 

Determination  arrived  at  by  the  company  not  to  mcrease  the  fares  on  account  of  the 
increased  lax,  but  to  w>tit  till  the  whole  question  was  pro)>erly  investigated  by  Parliament, 

2523.  2500  Contemplated  increase  of  fare^  if  the  tax  be  maintained,  coocurreutly 

with  decreased  profits;  reluctance  with  which  such  increase  would  be  made,  2533--3528. 

3558-2561  Argument  that  the  tax  should  be  abolished,  it  having  been  imposed  in 

the  fimt  instance  because  other  modes  of  locomotion  were  taxed  which  have  since  been 
relieved,  2523-2539.  2596-2598. 

Double  pressure  of  the  tax  in  being  based  upon  gross  receipts,  2528  Interference 

of  the  tax  with  the  working  of  the  Great  Northern  trains,  mnch  to  the  public  incon- 
venience ;  that  is,  on  account  of  the  obligation  as  to  stoppii^  trains  at  each  station,  2539, 

2 d30>  ^568-2570.  2572  Possibility  of  accommodation  being  restricted  if  the  tax  be 

maintained,  2531,  2532  Payment  by  the  company  of  25,331  /.  for  duty  on  first  and 

secfmd-clafis  pa&iengers,  2533. 

Kuniiing  of  some  workmen's  trains  on  the  Great  Northern  line,  though  there  is  no 

Parliamentary  obligation ;  exemption  in  respect  of  these,  2534-3538.  2562-2567  

Suggested  abolition  in  any  case  of  the  duty  on  all  ^third-class  passengers ;  former,  legis- 
lation by  Parliament  in  lavuur  ol  this  class,  2539.  2542,  2543.  2571.2578-2588  

Opeiation  of  the  duty  in  preventing  the  opening  of  the  suburban  stations  and  in  checking 

increase  in  the  vajue  of  land,  2539-2541 .  2568-2570  Objection  to  the  proposal  for  a 

3  per  cent,  duty,  without  exemption,  2543. 
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Oakley,  Senry*   (Anftlyus  of  his  Eridenoe) — eomHnu«d. 

InformatioD  as  to  the  relative  value  and  cost  of  6r8t,  second,  and  third-class  traffic  on 
.the  Great  Northern  line ;  great  preponderance  of  receipts  from  the  latter  class,  2544- 

3557  Large  number  of  sharenulders  by  whom  the  tax  is  really  paid  ;  question  hereon 

as  to  the  duty  being  a  tax  on  locomotion,  «673-«67o'  2586-1589  Reduction,  by  one- 
third,  in  the  amount  if  duty  paid  by  the  Or^t  Korthern  Company  of  third-class  pas' 

sengers  were  exempt,  2576,3577  Reduced  capacity  of  the  company  for  giving  facilities 

on  account  of  the  tax,  2587.  2610-2612. 

Reason  for  the  company  not  lowering  its  fares  if  the  tax  were  remitted,  2590,  2591  

Monopoly  of  gas  companies  as  compared  with  railway  companies,  whereas  the  latter  are 

exceptionally  taxed,  2592-2603  Further  approval  of  the  exemption  of  fares  not  above 

1  a  mile,  as  revertmg  to  the  state  of  things  before  the  judgment  of  the  Court  of  Ex- 
chequer, 2604-2609. 

Inaccuracy  as  regards  the  Great  Northern  and  other  lines  of  certain  evidence  of  Mr. 

Haliburton  relative  to  the  rates  for  the  conveyance  of  troops,  2613-2616  Readiness 

of  the  companies  generally  to  give  all  reasonable  facilities  to  the  War  Office  and  to  enter 
into  new  arrangements  for  the  purpose,  3614.  2617,  3618. 

Omnibuses.    Concurrence  of  evidence  as  to  the  severe  competition  of  omnibuses  with  rail* 
ways  in  the  metropolis,  Forbes  695-700.  746-760.  771-774  ;  Fenton  1166-1 181.  1333' 
 ^Tax  of  1  d,  per  mile  on  each  omnibus  at  the  time  of  the  opening  of  the  Metro- 
politan Railway  ia  i863 ;  reduction  of  this  tax  to  i     per  mile  in  1866,  whil4  in  1870  it 
was  abolished  altogether,  /Vn^on  1158-1164. 

Conclusion  that  the  omnibus  companies  did  not  reduce  their  fares  in  consequence  of 
the  remission  of  duty,  Furrer  2309— — Limited  extent  to  which  there  is  omnibus  com- 
petition witli  railways  in  the  metropolis;  doubt,  mofeover,  whether  the  fares  are  in- 
fluenced by  the  omnibuses,  ib.  2355-2367.  2751-2753.  2832-2836.  2919-2924. 

Regulation  of  the  railway  rates  in  the  metropolis  with  reference  to  the  omnibus  and 
tramway  rates,  Mantel  2401.  2414,  2415  Advantage  of  the  omnibuses  over  the  rail- 
ways as  not  being  limited  as  to  the  fares  for  intermediate  distances,  i6.  2402-2403.  2429- 
2435  Inaccuracy  of  Mi*.  Farrer's  statement  as  to  there  being  very  little  real  compe- 
tition of  omnibuses  with  railways,  ib.  2404. 

Conclusions  of  the  Committee  as  to  the  very  severe  competition  between  omnibuses 

and  railways  in  the  metropolis,  Rep.  vi  Great  increase  of  taxation  on  railways  in  the 

metropolis,  and  great  decrease  of  taxation  on  the  London  General  Omnibus  Company, 
since  1865,  ib. 

See  also  Competition.  Locomotion,  Taxes  on.  Ijondon  General  Omnibus  Company. 
Metropoliian  District  Bailway,  3.  Metropolitan  liaUwayf  4.  North  London 
Raihoay,  2. 

Origin  of  Tax.  Aro;ument  that  the  tax  was  originally  imposed  in  reference  to  the  tax  upon 
stage  coaches  and  not  because  of  the  monopoly  of  railways,  Parkes  532, 533  Concur- 
rence in  the  view  that  the  tax  was  imposed  because  there  were  already  taxes  on  other 
modes  of  locomotion,  Forbes  729-738 ;  Lord  Houghton  1825-1828 ;  Farrer  2254-3259. 
2302-2306.  2660-'2654;  Allport  2929.  2967,  2980.  3011-3016;  Laing  3609-3612. 

First  imposition  of  the  tax  in  1832  in  the  form  of  a  halfpenny  a  mile  for  every  four 

passengers  conveyed,  Farrer  2254  Afteration  of  tlie  tax  in  1842  to  a  5  per  cent,  charge 

ou  gross  passenger  receipts,  ib. 

First  imposition  of  a  duty  upon  railways  by  the  Act  2  &  3  Will.  4  (1832),  which  levied 
a  duty  of  one  halfpenny  a  mile  for  every  four  passengers  carried,  Rep.  iii. 

Grounds  for  the  conclusion  of  the  Committee  that  the  tax  was  primarily  imposed  on 
account  of  the  existence  of  other  taxes  upon  locomotion,  Rep.  v. 

Su  also  LoconuOion,  Taxes  on. 


P. 

Painet  Walter.   (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — la  secretary  to  an  association  formed  at 

Worthing  for  improving  the  local  railway  accommodation.  3178,  3179  Submits  that 

there  is  a  strong  public  feeling  at  Worthing  on  account  of  the  increase  of  local  fares  by 
the  Brighton  Company  in  eousequence  of  the  increased  pressure  of  the  railway  tax; 

instances  of  this,  3180-3191  Local  feeling  in  favour  of  the  abolition  of  the  tax,  as  this 

would  probably  lead  to  a  reduction  of  fares ;  examination  as  to  the  grounds  for  this 

conclusion,  3192-3218  Effect  of  the  increase  of  fares  on  the  Brighton  line  in  reducing 

the  number  of  passengers,  3209-3212. 

Parkes,  Charles  Henry.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — EKperience  of  witness  as  director 
and  as  chairman  of  the  Great  Eastern  Railway  Company,  and  previously  as  a  Parlia- 
mentary agent,  461-463  Su'nmary  of  the  conditions  necessary,  according  to  the 
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Parkes,  Charles  Henry,    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence)— cofiluiic«2. 

recent  decisioo  of  the  courts  of  law,  before  exemption  from  the  passenger  duty  can  be 

claimed  in  respect  of  cheap  trains  under  the  Act  7  &  8  Vict.  c.  ^5;  464-475  Chief 

conditions  lhat  the  train  must  stop  at  erery  station,  and  that  the  fare  must  not  exceed  l  d 

a  mile  throughout,  466-473  Modification  made  in  order  to  meet  the  rei^uirement  as  to 

the  train  running  from  end  to  end  of  the  main  line  or  branch,  469,  470. 

Non-recognition  of  return  tickets  unless  the  sin&:Ie  fare  be  1     a  mile  or  less,  47'2-47£) 

•  Addition  made  to  the  ihird-class  fares  on  the  Great  Eastern  Ions:  line  traffic  in  order 

to  cover  the  duty,  472.  496-500— 'Payment  claimed  upon  workmen^s  tickets  unless  all 
the  conditions  are  complied  with,  this  bein^  done  on  the  Great  Eastern  line,  474-484. 

488,  489  Payment  claimed  also  upon  eight  day  tickets;  check  thereby  to  sea-side 

ezcuraioas,  475.  541.  572,573  Prejudicial  effect  of  the  disallowance  of  exemption, 

unless  the  trains  stop  at  every  station  in  respect  of  cheap  third-class  Uckets  for  suburban 
workmen  at  such  places  as  Walthamstow ;  way  in  which  this  restriction  prevents  the 
development  of  London  outwards,  475-484.  513-522.  541-554. 

Statement  that  between  1844  and  1867  the  railway  companies  obtained  their  Acts 
under  the  full  impression  that  exemption  would  apply  to  workmen's  tickets,  485-487. 

523,  524  Different  degrees  in  which  different  lines  are  affected  by  the  Cheap  Trains 

Act,  490  Serious  competition  from  tramways,  as  well  as  from  omnibuses  and  steam- 
boats, on  the  urban  and  suburban  parts  of  the  Great  Eastern  line,  490-492. 495.  580  

Monopoly  of  tramwayfl,  490  Im practicability  of  complying  wiih  the  conditions  of 

exemption  on  part  of  the  Blackwall  Railway^  490.  493,  494.  529.  566,  567.  604. 

Increase  from  30,143/.  in  1871  to  43,366  2.  in  1875  in  the  amount  of  passenger  duty 
paid  by  the  Great  Eastern  Company,  501-503— —Value  of  the  exemption  00  the  several 
suburban  lines  of  the  company,  504-506. 

Objection  to  a  tax  upon  locomotion,  as  being  in  the  same  category  aa  a  tax  upon  any 

article  of  primary  necessity,  507.  541  Great  complication  and  difficulty  in  accounting 

for  the  passenger  duty,  though  the  Inland  Revenue  Board  have  been  very  considerate  in 

consulting  the  conrenience  of  the  companies  in  ibis  respect,  507.  685-688  ^Way  in 

which  the  tax  acts  prejudicially  to  the  public  aa  well  as  to  the  companies  in  retarding^  the 
opening  of  new  stations,  507.  641 ,  642. 

Heavy  pressure  of  the  tax  upon  the  Great  Eastern  Company  as  being  a  poor  company, 
and  scarcely  able  to  pay  its  preference  shareholders;  necessary  working  of  trains  so  as  to 

claim  ihe  exemption,  508.  513-522.  525.  584-587.  613-615  ■Large  development  of 

traffic  and  great  increase  of  facilities  to  the  public  if  the  tax  were  removed,  ^9,  510. 
526,  527.  541 — —Withdrawal  of  the  addition  made  to  the  fares  on  witness' line  beyond 
the  suburban  districts  if  the  duty  were  abolished  ;  nor  would  any  addition  be  made  to  the 
suburban  fares,  510,  528-531.  580.  589-59G.  636,  637. 

Great  boon  to  the  companies  and  10  the  travelling  public  if  all  fares  at  1  if.  a  mile 
and  under,  whether  single  or  return,  were  exempt  from  the  duty,  51 1,  512 — ^ — Security 
for  fares  being  kept  as  low  as  possible  in  the  absence  of  any  tax ;  reduced  fares  on  the 

Great  Eastern  line,  530,  531.  540.  589-596.  605-610  Reference  to  the  tax  as  being 

10  per  cent,  upon  the  net  passenger  receipts'  of  witness*  company,  530.  535— — Argu- 
'  ment  that  the  tax  wai  originally  imposed  in  reference  10  the  tax  upon  stage  coaches  and 
not  because  of  the  monopoly  of  railways,  532,  533* 

Conclusion  that  any  modification  or  commutation  of  the  tax  should  be  based  upon  the 
amount  paid  according  to  the  former  interpretation  placed  upon  the  Cheap  Trains  Act, 

536-538  Doubt  whether  the  amount  now  paid  by  the  Great  Eastern  Company  bears 

a  larger  proportion  to  the  receipts  than  the  amount  twenty-three  years  ago  under  the  old 

construction  placed  upon  the  law,  539,  540  Further  evidence  as  to  the  prejudicial 

effect  of  the  conditions  in  regard  to  workmeti*s  trains  on  the  Great  Eastern  line,  541- 

Explanation  in  further  reference  to  the  addition  made  to  the  fares  at  a  distance  from 
London,  where  there  is  not  competition,  whiliit  on  the  Blackwall  line  and  other  suburban 

portions  ne  addition  has  been  made,  555-567.  574-580.  589-596  About  similar  value 

of  the  stock  of  the  company  in  1875  and  in  1871 ;  568,  569  Opinion  that  the  duty 

has  greatly  hampered  the  development  of  the  line,  570, 571,  587,  588.  602,  603- — Way 
in  which  the  duty  has  had  the  effect  of  preventing  the  company  availing  itself  of  certain 
privileges  in  respect  of  the  traffic  between  Bethnal  Green  and  Liverpool-street,  581- 

683. 

Further  statement  as  to  the  prej  udicial  effect  of  the  loss  of  exemption  unless  certain  trains 

on  the  Great  Eastern  line  ne;u-  London  stop  at  every  station,  o97"o99  Issue  "f  daily 

tickets  to  workmen  instead  of  weekly  tickets,  600,  601  Various  ways  in  which  the 

question  of  duty  crops  us,  and  hinders  development  of  traffic,  608,  603.  611  Check 

to  the  formation  of  small  country  lines  by  reason  of  tlie  duty,  615  Opinion  that  there 

should  be  no  tax  on  railways,  but  that,  short  of  abolition,  it  would  be  a  great  improvement 

to  modify  and  redu(!e  the  tax  and  to  levy  it  in  a  different  manner,  616-622  lioas 

objection  to  a  tax  upon  passengers  than  upon  goods,  618-620.  ' 

Evidence  further  showing  that  the  duty  greatly  obstructs  the  development  of  suburbtm 
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Parkas  Charlt$  Henry  (Analysis  or  his  Evidence) — eomUntud* 

traffic,  as  between  Epping  or  Enfield,  end  London,  623-635  Special  trouble  in  the 

revision  of  fares  tn  the  case  of  the  Great  Bastem  Company  on  account  of  the  incidenoe 

of  the  duty,  638  Necessity  of  due  Heranee  hnng  had  to  the  duty  in  framing  the 

time  table,  639,  640  Very  small  chai^  by  workmen  s  trains^  the  tax  serioasly  reducing 

the  profit,  if  there  be  any,  643-645.  653-663. 

Rough  estimate  of  about  30,000  /.  a  year  as  the  amount  payable  by  the  Great  Eastern 
Company  if  exemption  applied  tu  all  fares  of  1  4,^  or  less  than  1  a  mile,  and  to  aU 
fares  under  1 «. ;  improvement  if  the  tax  were  commuted  for  this  amount,  646-^52. 

Competition  for  pleasure  traffic  on  the  part  of  different  railways  nLLch  has  led  to  the 
gradual  withdrawal  of  steamboats  between  London  and  Gravesend,  664-667  Mainte- 
nance of  the  railway  traffic  between  London  and  Blackwall  notwithstanding  the  compe- 
tition of  the  omnibuses,  668,  669  Great  trouble  if  steamboats  on  the  river  had  to 

prove  exemption  from  a  tax  similar  to  that  on  railways  ;  many  of  the  river  fares  would 
come  under  the  tax,  670-674.  , 

Much  larger  receipts  from  third-clttss  than  from  first  and  second  class  passengers  oii  the 

Great  Eastern  line,  675  Important  increase  of  passengers  by  reduction  of  fares ; 

inexpediency  uf  reductions  being  made  irrespectively  of  the  question  ot  duty,  6^6-67^ 
Furtiier  denial  that  ihe  railways  possess  any  such  monopoly  as  justifies  ihe  impoaitioa  of 

the  passenger  duty,  679-682  Full  reciprocity  obtained  by  the  public  for  any  adnin- 

tages  secured  by  the  companies  in  the  direcUon  of  a  monopoly,  683, 684. 

Parliamentaru  iVains,  Strong  o^eclions  raised  at  die  time  by  th<  railway  companies  ia 
respect  of      obligation  to  run  Parliamentary  trains,  MeloiU  44. 

Sec  also   Cheap    Traint  AcU       £!xemplions*       Para,        StopptMg  TVow*. 
T^ird-class  JPattengert. 

PartxttHty  {As$essmeut  of  Duty).  Absence  of  any  intimati<m  to  witness  that  some  of  the 
companies  complain  uf  partiality  in  the  assessment  of  the  duty,  Sir  W,  H,  Stepkauom 
1 146-1 1^.  See  also  South  Eoitent  BaHmmf. 

Paeaenger  Trt^^*    Grounds  lur  the  conclusioa  that  passengers  are  not  the  most  profitable 

kind  of  traffic,  Samuda  3547-3660  More  profit  from  low  fares  in  some  cases  and 

fi04M  high  &rasin  others,  the  general  tendency  being  towards  leductiou,  Zcin|^3756-' 

3769- 

Peel,  Sir  Bohert  {the  lateX  Explanations  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  introdudng  the  Budget 
of  1842,  relative  to  th^  alterations  then  proposal  as  r^ards  the  railway  passenger  duty, 

and  the  mode  of  accounting,  Melviil  il  Paper  prepared  by  witness  adverted  to  as 

setting  forth  the  views  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  1843,  vnd  as  explaining  the  origin  of  the 

tax,  Forhes  729,  730  Imposition  of  the  tax  by  Sir  R,  Peel  on  the  groan4  tiiat  other 

modes  of  locomotion  were  taxt-d,  ib.  882,  8S3. 

Consideration  oi'  Sir  Robert  PeePs  views  as  to  the  relntive  taxation  of  stage  coaches 
and  of  railways,  witness  submitting  that  there  was  not  then  the  same  monopoly  in  rail- 
ways as  at  present,  Farrer  2906-2918. 

See  also  LwMmotionf  Taxee  on. 

Poor  Companies.    Increased  pressure  of  the  duty  in  the  case  of  companies  which  M« 

earning  the  least,  Lord  Houghton  1855  Gain  chiefly  to  the  small  and  ptK>rcom|Mmies 

by  a  remission  of  die  duty.  Lord  Houghton  1888.  1891  ;  Ellis  so  19,  9030.  2035.  2042. 

Efiect  of  a  repeal  of  the  tax  to  enable  poor  companies  to  give  increased  facilities  and 
to  oi-en  new  sources  of  traffic,  Laing  3559,  3600.  3675  Forcible  illustration  of  the 

ftresiture  of  tite  tax  in  the  case  of  the  Brighton  Company  in  its  less  prosperous  days ; 
ess  difficulty,  but  lor  .the  tax,  in  raising  capital  required  for  improvements,  ih.  3602- 

3607.  3642  Less  capacity  of  poor  than  of  rich  companies  to  give  enlarged  facilities 

to  the  public,  ib.  3703. 

See  hIso  Conucall  Railway.    London,  Chatham,  and  Dover  Railway,  AfetropolUa* 
•  District  RaUway.     -  Metropolitan  and  St.  Joh»*s  Wood  Raiiway.       Torhay  and 
Brixham  Railway. 

Public,  Tms: 

1.  Eff'ect  of  the  Duty  as  regards  the  Interests  of  the  Public  ;  Results  antiei- 

pated  from  Repeal  or  Increased  Exemption. 

2.  Question  of  taahing  Exemption  conditional  upon  Increased  FaciUHes  to 

the  Public. 

1.  Effect  of  the  Duty  as  regards  the  Interests  of  the  FubUc;  Results  anticipated 
from  Repeal  or  Increased  Exemption : 

Opinion  tl);it  the  duty  has  not  prevented  railway  extension,  nor  been  injurious  to  the 
public,  Mtlhill  303--307.  322-325.  366-359- 
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IiBUC,  Ti/f^contintied. 

1.  Bfftet  9f  the  JhUy  a»  rtgarda  the  hUanttt  cf  the  PuUie — continoed. 

Larce  devplopmenl  of  traffic  and  ereat  increase  of  facilities  to  the  public  if  tbe  tax 

were  renioTed,  Parhet  509,  610.  fiaS,  527.  541  Benefit  to  the  public  in  a  variety  of 

ways  by  a  remission  nf  the  duty,  Forbes  775,  776  ;  El^s  2010-2018.  2124-2129. 

A^alue  of  the  exemption  in  so  far  as  it  lias  induced  the  cnuipauies  to  give  increased 
facilities  to  the  public ;  paititil  restriction  of  facilities  in  tbe  abaeoce  (if  exemption,  Forbet 
832-*827——Wiinef:s 'submits  thai  the  abolition  of  the  tax  would  be  followed  by  con- 
ceuiona  to  the  public,  but  strongly  disclaims  the  offer  of  any  equivalent  for  the  removal 

of  an- unjust  import,  ib.  83i-t*3^j.  884-886.  897-899.  901.  926,  927  Insignificance 

of  the  dutj  iu  comparison  with  the  inconvenience  wUich  it  inflicts  upon  the  public, 

a.  834. 

Defence  of  the  proposed  exemption  of  fares  up  to  1  ^.  a  mile  us  inducing  the  com- 
panies to  run  cheap  trains,  whereby  nut  only  tlie  working  classes  but  other  classes  would 
be  benifited,  Jiiekman  1594-1617.  1675-1677.  1688-1694. 

Unfairness  in  expecting  the  companies  to  give  a  full  equivalent  for  the  tax,  in  the 
shape  of  increased  faciUties  to  the  public  ;  they  are,  in  fact,  giving  very  fall  facilities  at 

present,  Lord  Houghton  1866.  1875-1883.  1931  Piobable  increase  of  facilities  in 

several  respects  if  tbe  tax  be  abolished,  ib,  1957-1960. 

Self-interest  of  the  companies  to  continue  to  give  the  greatest  possible  faciHtiot  to  the 
public,  if  the  passenger  tax  were  abolished,  and  irrespectively  of  outside  control,  JSIKt 
«oio-2oi8.  9079-S1187.  3ii5-«i29.  3173-217^— ^Reduced  capacity  of  witness'  com- 
pany for  giving  tacilities  on  account  of  the  tax,  Oakl^  ^587.  fi6i0-2tii9. 

Written  statement  submitted,  and  explanations  thereon,  in  support  of  the  view  that  a 
reoiission  of  the  duty  would  be  entirety  lor  the  benefit  of  tbe  railway  sbareholders,  and 
would  not  lesult  in  any  appreciable  auvanlasres  to  the  public,  Farrer  2642-2646—— 
Doubt  as  to  the  companies  having  increased  inducement  to  8;ive  additional  facilities  to 

the  public,  in  the  absence  ol  a  lax,      2647  Fallacy  involved  in  the  approval  of  the 

Board  of  Trade,  inasmui-h  as  the  companies  find  it  to  their  interest  to  give  every  facility 

to  the  public,  with  or  without  the  duty,  ti.  2663-2667.  2890-3892  Increased  facilities 

by  the  removal  of  exemptii  ns,  rather  than  by  tbe  abolition  of  the  tax,  ib,  3861. 

Advantages  of  exemptions  in  the  interests  of  tbe  publi<-,  Allpori  3969-8974  Con- 
clusion as  to  the  idt  ntity  of  the  interest  of  railway  companies  and  of  the  public,  ib,  3046, 
304',— —Decided  gain  by  the  public  if  tbe  tax  be  remitted,  or  it'  fares  up  to  1  ^.  be 

exempt,  Undlay  3253,  3354  Impolicy  of  the  duly  as  tending  t«i  restrict  the  use  made 

of  railways  by  tbe  public,  ift.  3331.  3379-3384. 

Direct  intetest  ofthetravellingpublicinibe  prosperity  of  railways;  increased  pressure  for 
local  facilities  according  as  lines  are  in  a  fiouiishing  condition,  Grierton  3455,  3456— — 
Ad>antage  to  the  public  in  more  ways  than  by  the  remission  of  the  tax,  ib,  3463 — ^ — 
Incieased  and  \ali  able  facilities  to  tlie  public  by  the  remission  of  the  tax,  Samuda  8540, 

364»-  355»-35.57- 

Argument  tbat  the  tax  falls  eventually  upi'U  the  public,  even  when  not  charged  as  an 
addition  to  the  fares,  and  that  it  restricts  the  occommodation  and  the  adoption  of  various 

improvements  in  the  public  interestn,  Loiwy  3601-3607. 3640-3643  Various  infiuencea 

upon  companies  in  the  direction  of  u  liberal  policy  towards  the  public,  ib,  3602.  3640. 

3675-3677.  3727-3730.  3769  Wilness  contends  that  the  public  generally,  and  not 

merely  the  travelling  public,  would  he  Iwnefited  by  a  remission  of  the  tax  on  railways, 
ib.  3687-3703.  3721. 

Conclusion  of  the  Comniiitee  that  the  tax  operates  prejudicially  to  the  public  in 
several  respects,  either  as  involving  increase  of  fares  or  as  preventing  reduction,  Hep, 
V,  tI 

S.  Question  of  making  Exemptum  conditional  upon  Increased  FacilUies  to  the 
Public: 

Suggestion  that  exemption  from  the  tax  be  made  conditional  upon  the  grant  of 
increased  facilities  to  the  publir,  as  by  a  better  correspondence  of  trains  at  junctions 

between  two  ci  mpanies,  MelviH  «6o-263.  377  Opportunity  for  sc-oring  facilities  to 

the  tiavelling  public  in  the  event  of  a  re-arrangement  of  the  tax,  ib,  364,  365. 
380-382. 

Evidence  in  further  support  of  the  proposition  that  the  companies  be  entitled  to 
exemption  upon  condition  of  their  obtaining  certificates  from  a  Government  department 
that  they  bad  given  certain  facilities  to  the  public,  Mehnll  385-396. 

Kefeience  to  ceitain  evidence  of  Mr.  Melvill  as  being  un&vourahie  to  the  policy  of 
the  tax,  though  Mr.  Melvill  approves  cf  ibe  tax  as  a  means  nf  enforcing,  through 

eximption,  the  grant  of  certain  facilities  by  the  crjmpanies,  Forfie*  770  -Comment 

upon  the  suggestion  that  the  companies  should  be  required  to  give  some  equivalent  for 

312.  ZZ4  the 
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Public,  The — continued. 

2.  QuesHon  of  making  MseempHan  conditioitalupmi  Inereaied  FaeUUies — contd. 
the  remisuon  of  the  duty ;  that  is,  for  the  remoral  of  an  injustice,  FmUon  1210.  1914, 

See  also  Abolition  of  Tax,  Cheap  Traim  Act.  ExempHont.  Extenntm  of  Raihoayt, 
Fartt.  Government  Control.  Incidence  of  Tax.  Locomotion,  Taxes  Ott,  Stoppvt^ 
Trains.     Third-class  Passengers.      Workmen's  Trains.  . 

Pulhnan  Cars.  Claim  on  the  part  of  the  Inland  Revenue  to  the  payinent  of  duty  in  respect 
o  receipts  of  the  Pullman  Gar  Company  on  the  Midland  line;  litigation  on 'the 
su^ect,  MeMll  33fi-3s8.  * 

R. 

Bailtoay  Passengers*  Assoeia^on.  Papers  submitted  by  Mr.  Cobb  on  the  part  of  the 
association,  containing  suggestions  and  calculationa  in  detail;  sundry  alteraatives  sub- 
mitted in  lieu  of  the  present  tax,\^^.  296-301. 

Jtates  {Local).    See  Local  Taxation, 

Bemission  of  Duty  {Arrears).  Explanation  as  to  the  Inland  Revenue  Board  not  baring 
taken  proceedings  for  enforcing  payment  of  the  arrears,  MelviU  169,  170.  193.  274,  Q75. 

347;  Sir  W.  H.  Stephenson  968-978.^86-990.  1008.  1127-1134  Exception  taken 

to  the  statement  that  there  was  a  remission  of  revenue  when  it  was  discovered  that 
Government  nnd  the  railway  companies  had  been  acting  under  a  misconception  of  the 
law,  Sir  W.  H.  Ste^hemon  968.  972.  1009-iou. 

"  Statement  in  justification  of  the  discretion  so  far  exercised  by  the  department  in  refer- 
ence to  the  compromise  with  the  railway  companies ;  witness  further  submits  that  there 
was  no  remission,  5t>  fF,  H,  Stephenson  1053-1056.  1120-1124.  1135-1138.  1151- 

1155- 

Decided  objection  lo  any  discretionaiy  power  of  exemption  or  remission  being  extf- 
cised  by  any  public  department;  function  of  the  Board  of  Inland  Revenue  and  not  of 

the  Board  of  Trade  in  this  respect,  Farrer  2658-2662.  2691,  2692  Objection  further 

urged  against  a  di8crati(>n  in  a  Government  Department  to  remit  taxes  contrary  to  the 
terms  of  Acts  of  Parliament,  ib.  2874-2879. 

See  also  Arrears  of  Duly.     Inland  Revenue  Board.     South  Eastern  Railway. 

Betum  Tickets.    Non-recognition  of  return  tickets,  as  entitled  to  exemption,  unless  the 

sii^le  fare  be  i(^.  a  mile  or  less,  Farkes  ^y^.  475  Lai^e  increase  of  return  tickets  if 

exemption  were  extended  to  them,  Forbes  835  ^Suggestion  in  a  receut  memorial  to 

the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  that  exemption  of  fares  of  it/,  per  mile  and  under 
should  include  return  tickets  and  season  tickets  at  the  above  rate,  iUan«e//. 241 5. 

Exemption  recommended  by  the  Committee  in  the  case  of  all  return  tickets  at  an^ 

under  1  d.  per  mile,  Rep.  vii.  Way  in  which  the  fare  should  be  calculated  in  levyioS 

the  duty  on  return  tickets,  ib. 

See  also  Exemptions.      Season  Tickets. 

Revenue  from  Duly.  Gradmil  increase  in  the  amount  derived  from  the  duty  between 
1832  and  1842  ;  the  receipts  for  England  having  been  6,131  /.  in  1833,  and  1531831  L 

in  the  latter  year,  MeMll  so  Important  increase  of  the  receipts  since  1S70,  owing  to 

the  decision  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer  in  July  1874,  ib.  156,  157.167,  168  In  1875 

the  tax  produced  743,000  /.,  ib.  239  Increase  from  740,000  /.  to  i  ,086,000  /.  a  year  if  the 

duty  were  5  per  cent,  on  all  passenger  receipts  without  any  exemptions,  as  proposed  by 
two  Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer,  ib,  302-304. 

Conclusion, that  any  modi6cation  or  commatation  of  the  tax  should  be  based  upon  the 
amount  paid,  according  to  the  former  tnterpretaiion  placed  upon  the  Cheap  Trains  Act, 
Par*«f  536-538. 

Increased  amount  of  duty  now  collected  from  the  companies,  under  the  new  arraoge- 

,   ment  as  to  exemptions,  5iir  W,  H.  Stephenson  1043-1045  ^Tendency  of  the  duty  to 

increase,  ib.  1089. 

Large  loss  of  revenue  by  the  exemption  of  third-class  traffic,  Farrer  2379-2382  

The  Government  would  get  about  as  much  from  a  duty  of  3  per  cent  as  from  the  present 
duty  with  exemptions,  t&.  2380.  2634. 

Laborious  calculations  requited  in  order  to  show  tbe  probable  increase  of  duty  in  the 
next  five,  ten,  or  fifteen  years  if  the  judgment  of  the  House  of  Lords  be  strictly  adhered 
to,  Rickman  1705-1709.  1981. 

Table  produced,  and  explanation  thereon  relative  to  the  estimated  produce  of  the  duty 
in  the  quinquennial  periods,  1876-1 880, 1881-1885,  and  1886-90;  that  is,  if  the  judgment 
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Revenmt  from  Duty — conUnued. 

of  ihe  Howe  of  Lords  is  etricdy  enforced,  Biekman  3119-3130— Estimate  of 
1,347,400 1  Tor  the  year  1890, 1'A.  3123. 

Further  table  adverted  to  as  showing  that  in  the  period  from  1832  to  1875  the  tax  on 
railways  produced  1 2,21 8,653 and  on  other  modes  of  locomotion  17,959,800  L,  Bickmm 

Return  showing  the  total  amount  of  duty  in  each  of  tlie  years  1860-74,  '^PP'  •59- 
Tabular  return  of  the  amount  payable  by  each  company  in  1875,  if  the  duty  were 
levied  in  different  specified  modes,  App.  260-262. 

Approximate  estimate  (supplied  by  Mr.  Rickraan)  of  the  amount  of  duty  payable  in 
1880,  1885,  and  i8go,  respectively,  it'  the  law,  as  recently  decided,  were  strictly  applied, 
jlpp.  268— — Approximate  estimate  of  the  amount  derivable  during  the  next  five,  ten, 
or  fifteen  years  if  the  law  were  strictly  applied,  16.  ' 

Increase  in  the  proceeds  of  the  tax  from  513,647  /.  in  1874  to  627,146/.  in  1875,  ia 
consequence  of  the  legal  decision  as  to  the  necessary  stoppage  of  cheap  traius.at  every 
station,  Rep,  iv. 

See  also  AhoUtion  of  Tax.     Alternative  Scheme*.     Arrears  of  Duty,  Exemptions. 

Rickman,  Charles.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Experience  of  witness  for  several  years 
as  an  Accountant  of  Inland  Revenue,  in  connection  with  railways,  1354-1356——— 
Instructions  issued  by  the  Inland  Revenue  Board  to  the  officers  of  excise,  in  1849, 
relative  to  the  collection  of  the  duties  ou  railway  passengers ;  modified  instrucrions  in 
1859  and  1874;  1360-1369  Bequirement  by  the  Board  in  1859  as  to  the  arrange- 
ments sanctioned  by  the  Board  of  Trade  in  respect  of  cheap  trains  on  each  line  being 
adhered  to:  It-tters  from  the  latter  department  on  this  point  in  1863  and  1870;  1369- 
1372. 

Inclination  on  the  part  of  the  companies,  since  the  new  interpretation  of  the  law,  to 
rest  their  claim  to  exemption  upon  the  ninth  section  of  the  Act  7  8c  8  Vict,  1373-1375 

 Inspection  by  witness  of  the  books  of  the  North  Eastern  Company  in  1868,  when  it 

transpired  that  exemption  had  been  t-laimed  in  respect  of  passengers  by  trains  not 
approved  by  the  Board  of  Trade ;  practical  obstacles,  however,  to  a  strict  application  of 

the  law  in  this  case,  1376-1384.  1629-1643  Simplification  of  matters  as  between 

the  Board  of  Inland  Revenue  and  the  companies,  hy  the  operations  of  the'Cleanng 
House  in  respect  of  all  tickets  under  i  d,  per  mile,  1384.  1395-1398, 

Information  relative  in  the  mode  of  assessment  of  London  and  provincial  railways 
respectively,  and  the  various  accounts  formerly  kept,  as  illustrated  by  the  case  of  the 

London  and  North  Western  Company,  1387-1390.  1406-1408.  141s  Examination 

of  the  companies*  accounts  by  witness  and  an  assistant,  in  order  to  see  whether  the  exemp- 
tions claimed  were  justified,  1399-1405  Terms  of  the  official  aj^pointment  of  witness 

in  1870  as  examiner  of  the  books  and  accounts  of  the  companies,  in  order  to  verify  the 

charge  for  duty,  1408-1410  Every  facility  for  witness'  inspection  was  given  by  the 

companies  and  their  accountants,  141 1. 

Differences  previous  to  1871  as  to  the  liability  of  various  kinds  of  passenger  traffic  to 
duty;  instance  in  the  case  of  special  trains,  or  " engine  hire,"  1413-1417.  1644-1650 

 Settlements  made  with  the  companies  on  the  give-and-take  principle  previously 

to  the  decision  of  the  Court  of  Exclieqaer  in  July  1874;  1416-1418.  1651-1654  

Provision  in  the  Act  5  &  6  Vict,  as  to  each  company  keeping  a  coaching  traffic  book, 
and  as  to  the  infurmation  to  be  recorded  therein,  1418. 

Inspection  by  witness  in  1870  and  1871  i>f  the  books  and  accounts  of  ail  the  companies, 
when  it  was  found  that  there  was  great  diversity  of  practice  in  accounting  for  the  duty; 

recovery  of  about  20,000    as  the  result  of  this  inspection,  1418  Many  claims  waived 

or  left  in  abeyance  till  some  general  decision  was  arrived  at  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer, 

1418.  1629-1654  iixplanation  as  to  the  accounts  for  July,  August,  September,  and 

October  1874  having  been  f'>rmed  upon  the  basis  of  the  Kovember  account,  14I8-1428 

 New  form  of  account  sanctioned  in  November  1874,  which  relieved  the  railway 

officials  of  much  trouble,  but  somewhat  increased  the  labour  in  witness'  department 
1428-1434. 

Inspection  of  the  accounts  of  the  different  companies  by  witness  in  order  to  see  that 
they  were  kept  in  confurmity  with  the  arrangement  of  November  1874  ;  greut  want  of 

uniformity  which  still  exists.  1435-1485  Difficulties  in  so  spplying  the  decision  of 

the  House  of  Lords  as  to  secure  uniformity  in  the  principle  and  mode  of  accounting  for 

ttie  duty,  1440-1453.  1458-1461.  1464-1471.  1517-153U  Belief  that  the  accounts 

arefeirly  and  honourably  made  out,  1441. 

Acceptance  of  the  accounts  in  the  first  instance  upon  (he  affidavit  of  the  companies, 

1452-1456  Claim  of  exemption  by  the  Lon,don  and  North  Western  Company  upon 

the  issue  of*  [Parliamentary  tickets ;  opinion  that  this  is  the  best  system,  1458-1461 
——Payment  of  dnt«r  by  the  Great  Northern  ComiuDy  on  the  mileage  firaction  principle ; 
equitable  view  adopted  as  r^ards  exemption  in  this  case,  the  strict  letter  of  the  law  not 

3fi3.  3  A  bebg 
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Richmaiif  Charles,    (Analysis  of  his  Evidtrpce) — continued, 

b«ii^  ftillowed,  1464-1471-^— *6peei6l  arranoetnent  wbereby  the  Caledcnriaa  Gonqmiy 
pays  duty  on  saf  per  cent,  of  all  the  third-class'  traffic ;  belief  that  the  raveirae  haaoot 

been  prejudiced  by  this  arrangoment.  1476-1481.  io49'i65>  Payuieot  by  the 

Midland  Company  upon  38  per  eem.  of  the  third-claas  traffic,  1482-1484.  1549. 

Conclusion  as  to  the  want  of  an  alteration  of  the  law  with  a  view  to  a  uni&nn  system 
of  accounting  for  the  duty»  1485,  i486— Grounds  for  the  oalculatioa  thai  the  arrears 
between  1844  and  6th  July  1874,  instead  of  amounting  to  5,000,000/.,  as  estimated  by 

Mr.  M el V ill,  were  less  than  3,000,000/.;  1487-1491  Reference  to  a  certain  return, 

prepared  by  witness,  showing  the  per-centages  on  passenger  traffic  and  gross  traffic  for 
1870;  M92i  H93- 

Suggestion  that  ihe  best  and  eauest  solution  of  the  existing  difficulties  would  be  the 
exemption  frum  du^  ofall  fares  at  oruiider  1  d.  per  mile,  by  all  trains  nnd  in  any  class 
of  carriage,  1492  —  Estimated  losu  of  about  350,000  /.  a  year  by  the  foregoing  plan, 
though  in  a  short  time  the  duty  would  probably  recover  to  about  500,000/.  a  year, 

1494,  1495  Saving  of  clerical  labour  by  the  companies  by  exempting  all  fai-es  at  or 

under  1  d.  per  mile,  1496  Facility  by  a  monthly  payment  on  account,  the  balance 

being  struck  and  settled  every  half  year,  ih. 

Tendency  to. reduced  fares,  if  exemption  applied  in  hU  cases  where  the  fare  is  not  more 

than  1  d.  per  mile,  I497»  1498  Claim  of  Scotch  companies  to  exemption  in  respect  of 

firstMilass  fares  under  1  </.  a  mile,  1498  Very  small  amount  of  duty  payable  by  the 

Tilbury  ahd  Southend  Company  through  hiiving  third-class  carriages  in  all  their  trains, 
and  stopping  at  every  station;  advantage  thereby  to  the  public,  1498-1510. 

Explanation  that  a  distinct  order  hns  been  passed  by  the  Inland  Beveoue  Boacd  for 
each  departure  from  the  strici  letter  of  the  law  in  ODtiecting  the  duty  from  any  con- 

pahy,and  that  witness  is  not  responsible  in  the  matter,  1512-1516  Further  statement 

as  to  the  London  and  Korlh  Western  Company  accounting  upon  a  principle  altogether 
different  from  that  followed  in  the  case  of  other  companies,  the  decision  by  the  House  of 
Lords  not  being  capable  of  strici  application,  1517-1538. 

Reference  to  the  Act  3  &  3  Will.  4,  c.  120,  as  obsolete  long  since;  absence  of  any 

composition  under  this  Act,  1529,  1530 — ^Approval  of  a  proposition  for  a  6xed  amount 
of  annual  revenue,  and  for  raising  ii  by  charging  each  company  in  proportion  to  its 
passenger  tr^iffic,  1531-1533.  1618-1622.  1695-1698- — —Further  explanation  of  the 
mileage  fraction  principle,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Great  Northern  Company,  1534-1540 

 Justification  of  the  course  pursued  in  not  requiring  a  stopping  train  to  be  run  from 

one  end  of  the  line  to  the  other  in  order  to  claim  exemption ;  illustration  in  the  case  of 
the  London  and  North  Western  Company,  1537-1545.  1552-1561  It  is  in  fact  im- 
practicable to  carry  out  the  Act  strictly,  1545  Different  interpretation  of  the  law  by 

different  companies,  without  any  deliberate  evasion,  1546,  1547. 

Great  difficulty  in  accurately  estimating  the  amount  of  arrears,  1562-1566  Revised 

and  higher  rates  charged  by  the  London  and  North  Western  and  Great  Western  Com- 
panies for  third-class  passengers  (save  in  parliamentary  trains),  since  the  decision  of  the 

Court  of  Exchequer,  1565.  1572,  1573  Action  of  the  companies  in  accord  with  the 

approval  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  up  to  1874,  as  to  the  trains  in  respect  of  which  exemp- 
tion should  be  claimed,  I667-1571. 

Facility  and  convenience  to  the  companies  and  the  public,  if  exemption  applied  to  all 
lares  under  1  d.  per  mile,  without  any  requirement  as  to  the  trains  stopping  at  every 

station,  1574-1578  Liability  of  third-class  passengers  to  have  the  tax  added  to  their 

fares;  that  is,  in  the  case  of  five  of  the  companies,  1579-1582  Further  explanation 

relative  to  the  per-ceniage  system  of  chat^  as  r^rds  the  Midland  Company,  1583  

Power  of  revising  the  arrangements  f>ir  payment  by  a  per-centage,  1584. 

Dissent  from  the  view  that  the  companies,  generally,  have  a  right  to  charge  the  duty 

in  addition  to  the  penny  a  mile,  and  still  to  claim  exemption,  1585, 1586  Expediency 

on  the  whole  of  charging  the  duty  upon  the  gross  pasaen^er  fares,  instead  of  on  the  net 

receipts,  1587-1593  Defence  of  the.  proposed  exemption  of  fares  up  to  a  penny  a 

mile  as  inducing  the  companies  to  run  cheap  trains,  whereby  not  only  the  working  clawes 
but  other  classes  would  be  benefited,  1594-1617.  1675-1677.  1688-1694. 

Distinct  positiim  occupied  by  goods  traffic,  so  that  it  should  not  be  taxed,  1623  

Suggestion  whether  in  the  case  of  urban  and  suburban  lines  exemption  might  not  apply 
to  tares  up  to  and  including  1  f. ;  id24<-i&^—— Great  difficulties  which  prevented  the 
Inland  Revenue  Board  eoibrcing  certain  claims  against  the  North  Eastern  and  other 
companies,  prsvioosly  to  the  difci&ion  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer;  question  hereon  as  to 
there  having  been  dereliction  of  public  duty  in  this  respect,  1639-1650. 

Further  explanation  aa  to  the  IiUand  Revenue  authorities  having  dealt  with  the  com- 
panies on  the  give-and-take  jn-iuciple,  and  having  made  concessions  as  to  the  fi>rm  in 

which  the  duty  should  be  accounted  for,  1651-1654  Illustration  in  the  case  of  the 

South  Eastern  Compaoy  in  1871-73  of  the  several  ileitis  under  which  claims  were  made, 
and  of  the  conne  {Hutued  at  the  iosyectioa  aa  itq^aida  wyastmcnt  of  difierencea;  con- 
siderable 
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Jlhkmeui,  Charles*   (AnaXytaa  of  his  Evidence)— •cos/ luuetf. 

giderable  amount  rebated,  1655-1662.  1683-1685  Explanation  with  further  reference 

to  the  selection  of  the  month  of  November  1874,  as  the  basis  upon  which  to  fouDd  ifafi 
actioants  of  traffic  of  the  previous  four  months,  1663-1665. 

Instance  of  the  London  and  North  Western  Company  having  added  100  per  cent  to 
a  third-^lass  fHre  at  Mandiester,  so  tiiat  the  tax  is  covered  many  times  over,  1666-1670 

 Mention  of  the  five  eompanies  who  have  power  to  add  the  tax  to  the  amount  of  the 

'iuKf  1671-1674  Belief  thtit  the  passenger  duty  has  not  miartJed  the  increase  of 

railways,  167H,  1679— Kor  has  the  duty  bud  the  effisct  of  promotii^  &lse  declarations 
by  the  companies,  itiSo. 

Statement  to  the  effect  tirat  in  his  inspection  of  the  coachrag  traffic  book,  and  other 
books  of  each  company^  witness  conducts  a  minute  investigation,  without  taking  any- 
thing upon  tmst,  1680-1682  Withdrawal  of  legal  proceedings  against  the  Metro- 
politan and  Metropolitan  Distiict  Companies  in  1871,  upon  the  payment  by  each  com- 
pany of  a  sum  of  ago     with  an  undertaking  to  lower  the  fai-es,  1686,  1687. 

Advantage  as  regards  workmen  living  in  the  suburbs  of  large  towns  if  cheap  trains  be 

encouraged  by  exempting  all  fares  at  or  under  1      a  mile,  1688-1694  Important 

saving  of  the  Clearing  House  expenses  by  the  simplification  of  accoants  which  would 
result  from  the  system  of  duty  fvopoaed  by  witness,  1694- — ^Sufficient  security  by  this 

plan  for  payment  in  full,  without  any  evasion,  i^.  Necessity  of  iucrfaAed  taxation  in 

SMne  otlwr  direction  if  the  duty  be  repealed,  1699.  1700. 

Suggestions  ns  to  the  concessions  which  might  be  made  to  the  Metropolitan  and  other 

cmpanies  aggrieved  by  the  operation  of  the  Farthings  Act,  1701-1703  Revised 

afTBiigement  adopted  by  the  North  Eastern  Company  as  regards  a  former  charge  of  3  (f., 

nnder  their  local  Act,  for  going  from  Newcastle  to  Gateshead,  1703,  1704  -Means  of 

iGfltimating  the  growth  of  passenger  traffic  and  of  duty  in  the  next  five  or  ten  years, 
1705-1709. 

Evidence  in  further  support  of  tiie  eondusioii  that  tiie  total  amttuut  of  arrears  Is  under 

three  millions,  1710-1710  Considerable  labour  necessary  in  order  to  show  the  value 

of  the  exemption  during  the  earlier  period,  1717. 

[Second  Examination.] — Elaborate  calculations  necesfasry  in  order  to  show  the  ^o- 
bable  iticrease  of  duty  in  the  next  five,  ten,  or  fifteen  years,  if  the  law  be  strictly  applied, 

1961  Probtibility  of  less  development  of  new  railways  in  the  next  than  in  the  last 

decennial  period;  not,  however,  from  any  effect  of  the  passenger  duty,  1980-1985. 

[Third  Examination.] — Explanations  in  connection  with  Table  relative  to  the  esti- 
mated produce  of  the  duty  in  the  quinquennial  periods,  1876-80,  1881-85,  and  1886-90; 
that  is,  if  the  law  be  strictly  enforced,  3119-3130— Further  Table  adverted  to  as  show- 
ing that  in  the  period  from  1832  to  1875  the  tax  on  railways  produced  i^»3i8^53  /.,  and 
on  other  modes  of  locomotion  17,259,800/. ;  3131,  3132. 

Effect  of  the  exemption  of  fare  up  to  it,  to  exclude  the  Metropolitan  Railway  from 

taxation;  extensive  effect  otherwise,  3133,  3134  Explanation  in  connection  with  the 

Jionds  given  by  railway  companies,  and  Ute  power  of  the  inland  Revenue  Board  to  put 
them  in  force  in  case  of  de&ult  ou  the  part  of  the  companies,  3135-3144— Obstacle  to 
enforced  payment  of  arrears  through  the  difficulty  as  to  accounts,  3143,  3144* 

Circumstance  of  a  coaching  traffic  book  not  having  been  required  in  the  case  of  the 

South  Eastern  Company,  3145-3148  Comment  upon  a  statement  by  Mr.  Farrer  that 

tiie  approved  time  tables  were  a  mere  faree ;  cheok  exwcised  in  the  matter  by  the  Inland 

Revenue  Board,  3149-3152  Correspondenoe  between  the  Board  of  Inland  Revenue 

-and  the  Board  of  Trade  in  July  1871,  upon  the  subject  of  .the  altered  practice  of  the 
ktter  as  regards  approval  of  the  time  tables,  3152. 

Statement  to  the  effect  that  the  London  and  Brighton  and  London  and  Chatham 
Companies  protested  to  the  Inland  Revenue  Board  against'the  assessment  of  the  South 
Eastern  Company ;  denial  that  there  was  any  favouritism  on  tiie  part  of  the  Board> 

3153-3171  Witness  has  made  no  examination  of  accounts  since  the  end  of  1875; 

3»7«»3173. 

Tendency  to  reduced  fares  by  exempting  fares  up  to  id.  &  mile.  3174,  3175  

Lan^  loss  of  revenue  by  the  exemption  of  all  fares  up  to  1     31 75  Further  reference 

to  the  probable  loss  in  toe  i^regate  through  the  Cfaea^  Trains  Act  not  having  been 

strictiy  enforced,  ib*  Inaccuracy  of  Mr.  Parrel's  statemoit  that  the  Inland  Revenue 

officers  were  unable  to  properly  check  the  accounts,  though  the  inspection  doubtless  in- 
volves some  inconvenience,  3i75-3i77< 

Sffotbtde  StaHoni,   Expected  opening  of  roadside  stations  if  there  was  no  obligation  to 
stop  as  a  oondititm  of  exemption,  Mlit  toi^. 
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Samuda,John,   (Analyws  of  his  Evidence.)— Is  Secretarj;  of  the  North  StaffoKJshire  Rail- 
way, 35  is  Submils  that  the  passenserduty  preflses  with  much  injuBtice  and  inequality 

on  railways,  and  ibat  in  common  equity  it  should  be  removed,  like  the  taxes  on  other' 
modes  of  locomotion,  35i3f  35M*  3530-3534.  3540,  3541.  3551-3567- 

Relief  of  about.^,000  /.  a  year  to  the  North  Staffordshire  Company  if  relieved  from  the 

tax,  3515  Fossessiun  by  the  company  of  four  branches  open  for  goods  and  minerals, 

which  it  would  not  pay  to  open  for  passengers ;  belief  that  if  relieved  from  the  tax  over 
the  rest  of  the  railway  the  company  would  work  these  branches  for  passenger  traffic 
greatly  to  the  convenience  of  the  local  public,  3515-3519.  3633-3537>  3543*  3644-  3566. 
3677*  3581-3583. 

Calculation  as  to  the  incidence  of  the  duty,  in  the  form  of  an  income  tax,  upon  the 

passenger  receipts  of  the  principal  companies ;  great  inequality  involved,  3520  Small 

proporti'in  of  passenger  traffic  on  the  North  Staffordshire  line,  so  that  the  incidence  of 
the  tax  is  light  as  compared  with  other  lines,  3531-^33 — —Great  olamour  if  it  were 
attempted  to  levy  a  tax  upon  goods  and  minerals  as  well  as  passengers,  3523.  3550. 

Very  different  treatment  of  railways  in  India  and  in  England  at  the  hands  of  Govern- 
ment in  each  country,  3533.  3535,  3536.  3539-3531  Views  c£  Lord  Bacon  cited  as 

to  the  primary  importance  of  facilities  of  locomotion ;  ai^uroent  thereon  as  to  the  im- 
policy of  any  tax  on  locomotion,  3523,  3534.  3541.  3551-3558  Very  small 

dividend  paid  by  the  North  Staffordshire  Company,  although  the  fares  are  at  their 
maximum  (which  is  very  low);  claim  on  this  score  to  a  remission  of  the  tax,  which  would 
,  be  so  much  gain  to  the  company  and  would  not  go  in  a  reduction  of  fares,  3527, 3538. 
3537-3539-  354»  -3559-3566.  3567-3576.  3582,  3583- 

.1  ncreased  and  valuable  facilities  to  the  public  by  the  remission  of  the  tax,  3540,  354 1 . 

356i~3557  Doubt  as  to  the  practice  in  France  upon  the  sul^ect  of  railway  taxation; 

great  facilities  given  by  the  Gu^erument  in  France  to  the  construction  of  railways,  3545, 

3546.  3578  Grounds  for  the  conclusion  that  passengers  are  not  the  most  profitable 

kind  of  traffic,  3547-3550  Suggestion  that  by  an  increased  income  tax  of  the 

passenger  tax  might  be  dispeused  with,  3558  Large  income  tax  on 'net  passenger 

receipts  represented  by  a  duty  of  5  per  cent,  on  gross  receipts,  3579,  3580. 

Scotland.  Different  effect  in  England  and  in  Scotland  of  the  substitution  by  the  Act  of 
1843  of  a  5  per  cent,  duty  for  the  one-eighth  of  a  penny  per  passenger,  MelviU  62-65. 

 Claim  of  Scotch  companies  to  exemption  in  respect  of  first-class  fares  under  1  d, 

per  mile,  Rickman  149B. 

Sea  Carriage.  Small  extent  to  which  sea  carriage  is  in  the  hands  of  railway  companies, 
Forbes  849-851. 

Season  Tickets,    Bii^ courage m en t  to  season  and  return  tickets,  there  being  no  exemption, 

Farrer  3387  Grounds  for  complaint  in  r^ard  to  the  disallowance  of  exemption  in 

respect  of  wason  tickets  on  witness'  line,  no  matter  how  low  the  fare,  Mantel  3407—3409. 

Exemption  recommended  by  the  Committee  in  respect  of  all  season  tickets  or  weekly 
tickets  at  or  under  1  d.  per  mile.  Rep.  vii- — Way  in  which  the  fare  should  be  calculated 
in  levying  the  duty  on  season  or  weekly  tickets,  ib. 

See  alRO  Metropolitan  District  Railway^  6.       Metropolitan  Railwcof,  6. 

Se&ntd'Clast  Patungers.  Return  of  the  uumber  of  sei^d-class  passengers,  and  the  receipts, 
in  each  of  the  years  1850-74,  App.  259. 

SeUei  Committer  of  IM^,  Views  of  the  Select  Committee  of  1844  us  to  the  great  puUic 
benefits  conferred  by  railways,  though  complained  of  as  a  monopoly,  ^orftw  812.' 

See  also  Cheap  Trains  Act,       Exemptions^  1. 

Short  Distance  Traffic   Effect  of  increased  fares  in  restriciing  short  distance  rather  than 

lon°:  distance  third-class  traffic  \  exemption  desirable  as  regards  such  traffic,  Findlay  3386- 

3293.  3334-3345. 3387-3392  FlueiuHting  character  of  short  distance  traffic  as  regards 

the  profit  derived,  ih.  3360,  3361  Rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  third-class  pas- 
sengers for  short  distances,  Grierson  3438. 

Silverton  {Bristol  and  £xeler  Railway),  Illustration  in  the  case  of  Silverton  Station,  on 
the  Bristol  and  Exeter  line,  of  the  great  inconvenience  to  the  public,  and  of  the  increased 
expense  to  the  companies,  through  the  obligation  of  stopping  at  every  station  as  a  con- 
dition of  exemption,  EUit  3000-3007.  2150-2158. 

South  Eastern  Railway,  Special  circumstances  under  which  a  repayment  was  made  to  the 

South  Eastern  Company  out  of  a  claim  of  3,000  /.  or  4,000 1,  MelviU  170.  173-175  

Explanation  as  to  the  remission  or  repayment  by  the  Board  of  Inland  Revenue  of  a  sum 
of  about  900/.  in  the  case  of  this  Company,  Sir  W.  H.  Stephenson  1031-1042. 

Illustration  in  the  case  of  the  Soutli  Eastern  Company  in  1871-73  of  the  several  heads 
under  which  claima  were  made,  and  of  the  coune  pursued  at  the  inspection  as  r^^ards 
adjustment  of  differences;  considerable  amount  rebated,  Bichman  1655-1663. 1683-1685 
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SIntfft  Eastern  Railway — contiuued. 

Circnmstance  of  a  coaching  traflBc  book  not  haring  been  required  in  the  case  of  the 
Company,  Rickman  3146-3M*** 

Statement  to  the  effect  that  the  London  and  Brighion  and  London  and  Chatham 
Companies  protested  lo  the  Inland  Revenue  Board  agunst  the  assessment  of  the  South 
Kiistem  Company;  denial  that  there  was  any  favouritism  on  the  part  of  the  Bontdj 
Rickman  3153-3171  • 

Return  showing  the  amount  levied  for  passenger  duty  for  each  of  the  six  months 
ending  March  1876 :  total  of  8,485  L,  Afip,  358." 

Special  Trains.  Differences  previous  to  1871  as  to  the  liability  of  various  kinds  of  pas- 
senger traffic  to  duty ;  instance  in  the  case  of  special  trains  or  "engine  hire,"  Rickman 
I4l£^t4i7.  1644-1650. 

St(Ufe  Coaches.  Original  imposition  of  the  railway  passengers'  tax  in  relation  to  the  duty 
on  stage  coaches,  Melmll  366 ;  Parkes  532,  533.  See  also  Lncomotimiy  Taxes  on. 

Stations.  Way  in  which  the  tax  acts  pr^udicially  to  the  public  as  well  as  to  the  com- 
panies, ic  retarding  the  opening  of  new  stations,  Parkes  507.  641,649;  Forbes  gffj; 
Allport  2983. 

Evidence  before  the  Committee  as  to  the  effect  of  the  tax  in  preventing  the  opening 
of  passenger  stations.  Rep,  vii. 

Steamboats.  Competition  for  pleasure  traffic  on  the  port  of  different  railways,  which  has 
led  to  the  gradual  withdrawal  of  steamboats  between  London  and  Gravesend,  Parkes 

664-667  Greiit  trouble  if  bteamboats  on  the  river  had  to  prove  exemption  from  a  tax 

similar  to  that  on  railways ;  many  of  the  river  fares  would  come  nnder  the  tax,  670- 
674. 

Competition  doubtless  from  steamers,  these  having  never  been  subject  to  way  tar, 

Farrer  2355. 

Stephenson,  Sir  William  Henry,  K.C.B.   (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Experience  of 
witness  for  nearly  fourteen  years  as  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Inland  Revenue,  960. 

1003  Confirmation  of  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Melvill  as  to  the  practice  of  the  Departs 

mentin  dealing  witii  the  question  of  the  railway  passenger  duiy,  961,  96s.  964-967 

 Inability  of  witness  to  explain  the  details  or  basis  of  a  certain  estimate  or  retura  of 

the  arrears  which  would  have  been  payable  had  the  duty  been  chm^ed  in  accordance 
with  tlie  decision  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer  in  July  i&;4;  information  obtainable 
hereon  from  Mr.  Rickman,  963,  964.  983,  984.  989.  993.  1006. 

Exception  taken  to  the  statement  that  there  was  a  remission  of  rereniie  when  it  was 

discovered  that  Government  and  the  railway  companies  had  been  acting  under  a  mis- 
conception of  the  law,  968.  972.  1009-1011 — ;- Impossibility  of  going  further  back  than 
1869  in  making  any  claim  in  respect  of  remissions  ;  good  ground  upon  which  the  com- 
panies could  dispute  such  cluims,  968-974  More  favourable  view  taken  by  the  Board 

of  Trade  than  by  the  Inland  Revenue  as  to  the  exemptions,  claimed  by  the  companies, 
the  question  having  been  first  decisively  raised  by  the  latter  department,  969-973.  986, 
987.  1000. 

Extreme  difficulties  in  tiie  way  of  I^;al  and  successful  proceedings  against  the 

various  companies  for  recovei^  of  the  unpaid  duties,  973--978.  986-990.  1008  

Fairness  of  the  compromise  ultimately  agreed  to,  a  strict  administration  of  the  law  being 
almost  impossible  ;  aflvice  of  the  snlicitor  of  witness*  department  to  this  effect,  974-983. 

1007,  1008  Very  unreliable  character  of  certain  estimates  of  tlie  back  amounts 

which  might  be  demanded  under  the  decision  nf  the  Coun  of  Exchequer ;  grounds  for 
the  conclusion  that  Mr.  Melvill's  estimaie  of  5,000,000/.  is  more  than  double  the 
amount  which  might  have  been  claimed,  990-994. 1035,  i036. 

Facility  as  regards  investigation  of  the  accounts  if  there  were  a  commutation  of  the 
tax,  exemptions  being  abolished  ;  intricate  examination  now  necessary,  995,  996.  1C90, 

1091  Explanation  as  to  the  claim  to  the  full  duty  not  having  been  expressly  reserved 

nnce  the  date  when  the  question  was  first  raised  ;  different  form  of  certificate  issued  by 

the  Board  of  Trade  in  1870  and  since  that  year,  997-1001  Issue  of  certificates  by 

the  Board  of  Trade  up  to  1866  without  any  questions  having  been  raised  by  the  Inland 

Revenue  Department,  1003-1005  Belief  as  to  all  the  companies  being  required  to 

give  bonds  for  the  due  payment  of  duties,  1012-1016. 

Attention  of  witness  first  called  hy  Mr.  Melvill  in  1866  to  the  fact  that  the  companies 

were  not  (mvingaccording  to  the  strict  letter  of  the  law,  1017-1020  Representations' 

made  in  1866  by  the  InUnd  Revenue  to  the  Board  of^  Trade,  the  latter,  however,  not 

falling  In  with  the  view  of  the  former  as  to  the  state  of  the  law,  loai  D^ree  of 

conflict  between  the  two  departments  during  the  long  and  necessary  interval  before  the 
question  at  issue  was  brougnt  before  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  1033-1034.  1056. 

313.  3^3  Power 
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Siephentonf  Sir  William  Henry,  JT.CB.   (Analyris  of  his  Eyidence)  tmiinmed. 

Power  of  the  Board  of  Trwle  as  to  emnptinu,  apart  from  direct  remiwion  of  doty ; 
mistaken  view  on  which  undue  exemptions  were  allowed,  10S7-1030.  1110,  iiii-— «• 
Explanation  as  to  the  remission  or  repB^ment  by  the  Board  of  Iidand  Revenue  of  a  sum 

of  about  900  Z.  in  the  case  of  the  South  Eastern  Company,  1031-1042  Increased 

amount  of  duty  now  collected  from  the  companies,  under  the  new.  arrangement  as  to 

exemptions,  1043-1045  Regular  payment  by  the  companies  after  penodical  setUc- 

mentof  the  accounts,  1046-1048. 

Beference  to  the  bonds  given  by  the  companies  as  not  facilitating  l^^gal  proceeding 

for  recovery  of  the  sums  in  dispute,  1049-1053  Further  approval  of  the  compromiae 

sigreed  to  by  the  Inland  Revenue,  as  not  a  bad  one  for  Grovernment ;  that  is,  in  view  of 
the  gn«t  difficulties  in  enforoti^  payment,  and  of  the  very  protracted  litigation  involved, 
1053-1056.  1 120-1 124 — —Question  considered  whether  the  value  of  the  exemptions  to 
each  company  may  not  be  as<:ertained  by  means  of  certain  returns,  and  whether  a 
reduced  per-centage  might  not  be  charged  on  gross  passenger  recupts,  all  exemptims 
being  abolished,  1057-1065. 

Relative  functions  of  the  Board  of  Trade  «nd  Board  of  Inland  Revenue  as  regards 
rulways  funher  adverted  to ;  functions  also  of  other  departments,  a  concentration  of 

control  being  desirable,  1066-1082  Approvial  generally  of  a  duty  upon  net  profits; 

difficulties  however  in  the  way,  1083-1087 — ^Opinion  that  the  duty  does  not  hinder 
the  development  of  railways,  thqu^h  the  mode  of  assessment  may  cause  some  obstructicm, 
iq88.  1095-1098  ^Tendency  oftheduty  to  increase.  1089. 

Facility  given  by  the  companiea  to  inspection  of  their  accounts,  1093,  1094  

Beady  collection  of  the  duty  subject  to  an  exemption  of  ell  fares  at  or  under  a  penilj  a 

ii^j  i<^99  Increased  facility  of  collection  if  there  were  simply  a  tax  upon  gross 

receipts;  probabihty  however  of  much  inequality  thereby,  1100-1104, 

Xfecessity  of  the  Board  of  Inland  Revenue  taking  further  advice  binrond  that  of  their 
solicitor  before  acting  upon  the  new  interpretation  of  the  law  by  the  latter,  1105-iiog 

 Probability  that  the  companies  would  have  altered  their  time  tables  so  as  to  be 

entitled  to  exemption  under  the  strict  letter  of  the  law,  if  the  law  had  been  strictly 

enforced  by  the  Board  of  Trade  from  the  first,  ilio-'lll5  Unreliable  estimates  of 

arrears  of  duty  based  on  the  traffic  during  four  months  of  1874 ;  1116-1119 — ^Impor- 
tant alteration  of  the  proportionate  paymenta  by  different  companies,  if  the  system  of 
eamnptions  were  abolinhed,  1 125,  iw6. 

Circnmstance  of  the  Inland  Revenue  having  given  receipts  for  the  duties,  without 
protest,  up  to  1869;  question  hereon  as  to  there  being  any  precedent  for  claiming  back 
duty,  1127-1134— —Statement  in  further  justification  of  the  discretion  so  far  exercised 
by  the  department  in  reference  to  the  oxnpromise  with  the  railway  companies;  witaess 
forther  submits  that  there  was  no  remission,  1 135-1 138.  1 151-1 155. 

Belief  as  to  the  entire  absence  of  any-fraudulent  evasion  or  attempted  evasion  by  the 

companies,  11 39-11 42  Concurrence  in  the  view  that  to  6ome  extent  the  railways 

enjoy  a  monopoly,  1143-1145  Absence  of  any  intimation  to  witoiess  that  some  of 

the  companies  complain,  of  partiality  in  the  assessment  of  the  duty,  1 146-1 148. 

• 

Stopping  Trains,' 

Conditions  of  the  Act  of  1 844  as  to  the  stoppage  of  the  cheap  trains  at  every  station ; 
conflicting  interpretations  of  the  Act  upon  this  point,  and  consequent  litigatiMS, 

Mehill  29*43  Operation  of  the  condition  as  to  trains  stof^ing  at  every  stati<m  in 

order  to  be  exempt;  question  hereon  as  to  its  being  compulsory  to  stop  if  there  were  no 
passengers  who  required  to  get  m  or  out,  i6.  182-192. 

Conclusion  that  it  was  clearly  intended  to  give  a  discretion  to  the  Board  of  Trade  to 
apply  exemption  in  the  interests  of  the  public  as  r^ards  the  stoppage  of  trains,  Forbe* 

713-716.  796-799  Comment  upon  the  decision  of  the  judges  upon  the  question  of 

exemption  of  stopping  trains,  t6. 770.  791-795  Great  convenience  by  running  trains 

between  two  important  stations  without  stopping  at  intermediate  points,  ^.  776. 
791.  821. 

Obligation  upon  the  Board  of  Trade  to  have  insisted  from  the  Ant  upon  a  mioimam 
of  one  stopping  train  each-way  daily ;  intention  of  Parliament  to  this  eflbct,  F^rbet 

791—795  Grant  of  the-  exemption  from  duty  in  return  for  the  obligation  to  run  a 

stopping  train  for  the  working  classes  from  end  to  end  of  each. line;  premium  also  fadd 
out  to  the  extension  of  this  c)ass  of  accommodation,  td.  813. 

Probability  of  some  increased  fimilities  to  the  public  but  for  the  oU^tion  as  to 

stopping  at  every  station  in  order  to  obtain  exemption,  Fenian  1322-^1327  Facility 

ana  convenience  to  the  eompantes  and  the  jmbHc  if  exemption  applied  to  all  fares  under 
1  d,  per  mile,  without  any  lefpncemeot  as  to  the  trains  stoppiBg  ftt  every  st^on, 
Bieknum  1574*1576. 
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Stopping  Trains — continued. 

Dedded  objectioni  to  exemption  depending  opon  trains  stopping  at  every  station ; 

freat  public  convenience  thereby,  Lcrd  Houghton  1845-1850^- — Facilities  under  Mt, 
ticlunan's  plan  upon  the  question  of  the  stoppage  of  trains,  ib.  1845.  1863,  1864. 
Beasons  fat  the  conchision  of  the  Board  of  Trade  that  they-  had  a  ri»ht  to  dispense 

wkh  Btoppwe  of  cheap  Ciaiiu  at  every  station,  Farrer  3366,  2267.  3tf72  Great 

reductioa  or  enmptiona  if  there  be  a  strict  interpretation  of  the  proviso  as  to  trains 

stopping  at  each  station  from  end  to  fnd  of  the  Une,  ib.  3289  Removal  of  difficulties 

as  to  stopping  trains,  &c.,  by  a  duty  of  3  per  cent,  all  exemptaons  being  abolished,  H. 
a768-'!776.  • 

Great  inconvenienee  to  tlie  public  as  well  as  to  the  companies  by  reason  of  the  obli^ 

tion  as  to  stopping  at  every  station,  Mamel  M49>  H6f>'  ^60\  Prejudicial  operation 

of  the  obli^tion  as  to  trains  stopping  at  every  station  in  order  to  claim  exemption ; 
increased  ^cilities  to  the  public  in  the  absence  of  this  restriction,  AUport  ■2943-^949 
— < — 'Importance  of  a  removal  of  the  ubligaticm  an  to  stopping  trains ;  great  inconvenience 
to  working  men  on  account  of  the  loss  m  time  involved,  Fmdktg  3363-3373. 

Excessive  inconvenience  to  the  companies  and  to  the  public  under  the  obligation  as  to 
Parliamentary  trains  stopping  at  every  station  in  order  to  secure  exemption ;  illustration 
in  the  case  of  the  Brighton  line,  Laing  3594-3698— Crying  grievance  since  the 
decision  in  the  North  London  case,  so  that  a  remedy  is  essential,  w.  3643-3645.  3773. 

Condition  in  the  Act  uf  1844  that  each  cheap  train  was,  if  required,  to  take  up  and 
set  down  passengers  at  every  passenger  station  which  it  should  pass,  Sep.  iii  Mis- 
taken view  of  the  law  uoder  which  it  was  assnmed  from  1644  to  1867  that  the  Board  of 
Trade  had  power  to  dispense  with  the  oonditiun  as  to  trains  stopping  at  every  station, 

^.  iv  Besuh  of  the  question  raised  in  1866,  and  eventually  decided  by  the  Court  of 

Exchequer  in  1874,  and  by  Uie  House  of  Lords  in  1S75,  that  the  Board  of  Trade  had 
no  power  to  dispense  with  the  stopple  of  trains  at  every  station,  ib. 

Resolution  of  the  Committee  that  in  any  future  legislation  care  should  be  taken  to 
keep  in  view  the  object  that  was  aimed  at  by  the  legislative  obligation  to  maintain  ample 
oomronnication  between  tiie  several  stmioos  on  each  line,  Bep,  vii. 

See  nXw  Arrtars  of  Duty.  Board  of  Track.  Cheap  Trains  Act.  Exempt 
tuna.  Cheat  Northern  Railway.  Great  Western  Raiboay,  Inland 
Jtevenue  Board,  London  and  North  Western  Railway.  North  Londm 
Railway,  1.  Public,  The,  Silverton,  Through  Trains,  fForhmm*s 
Trains, 

Stores  (:A.rmy).    See  Troops  and  Stores, 

Subsidies.  Explanation  that  witness  does  not  ask  for  a  system  of  Government  subsidies  to 
poor  lines,  though  some  lines  may  be  otherwise  closed,  £//u  3057,  3058.  3088-3091. 

3101-3103  Probable  necessity  erelong  of  subsidising  some  lines  if  they  are  to  be  kept 

open ;  great  inconvenience  to  the  public  by  the  cl<wng  of  any  line,  ib,  aosi-9023.  2034, 

3035.  2043.* 

Suburban  Tragic  (London).  Evidence  Bhowing  that  the  duty  greatly  obstructs  the 
developmeut  of  suburban  frafiic  as  between  Walthamstow,  Epping,  or  Enfield,  and 

London,  Partes  476-484-  5<3-622.  64»-564.  697-599-  623-635  Several  respects 

in  which  the  duty  operates  in  ehecking  the  extension  of  L<»idon  outwuds;  illnstraticm 
in  tile  case  of  workmen's  trains,  Forbes  900-904. 

Sunday  Trains.*  Partial  character  of  the  obligation  in  the  Act  of  1844  as  to  cheap 
trains  on  Sundays,  stoppage  at  every  station  not  being  required  as  a  condition  of  exemp- 
tion from  duty,  MelviU  45-48  Objection  as  regains  the  exemption  under  the  Act  36 

&  37  Vict.  c.  33,  B.  14  (1863),  in  respect  of  Sunday  trains;  misconception  upon  this 

point  at  the  time  of  the  passing  of  the  Act,  ib.  1 14-129  Doubt  as  to  the  companies 

being  entttied  to  exemption  on  Sunday  trains,  Farrer  2389.  * 

Further  statement  as  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  when  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  having 
proposed  to  amend  the  law  as  to  Sunday  trains  upon  a  point  in  which  it  did  not  require 

amendment,  MelvUl  351-354  Full  power  of  the  Inland  l^venue  Board  to  have 

Btq>ped  exemption  in  respect  of  Sunday  trains  Farrer  2;i6g. 


T. 

TaiRD  Class  Passengers: 

Oblu[atioos  under  the  Oieap  Trains  Act  as  to  the  rmming  of  cheap  and  stopping 
trains  tor  third  olass  passengers ;  exemplian  from  duty  in  respect  of  such  trains,  Mehfia 
34-4S  Tendency  to  bwer  fares,  for  the  poorer  olaaaes  wbera  there  are  three  classes  of 

3>s.  3A4  passengers 
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TBMRD  Class  PASSBNOERa'—eontiniied, 

pa8sea<;er8  instead  of  onlj  two  ctasses ;  difficulty  with  the  North  London  ComiMuij  on 
this  point,  Melmll  175-179. 

Inaccuracy  of  a  statement  that  the  third  claw  traffic  has  become  the  great  paying 

traffic;  much  larger  relative  profit  on  the  first  class  receipts,  J^ordef  919-911  Sei:^ 

interest  of  the  companies  generally  to  give  all  possible  facilities  to  third  class  passensers. 

Lord  Houyhton  1931  Question  considered  whether  third  class  passengers  should  be 

especially  the  subject  of  exemption ;  sreat  increase  in  the  wages  and  prosperity  of  this 

class,  ib'  1948-1956.  1978-1980  Effect  of  a  very  small  reduction  in  third  class  fkres 

to  greatly  increase  the  number  of  passengers,  ih,  1971-1975. 

Infinitely  greater  accommodation  afforded  to  third  class  passengers  than  the  Legis- 
lature ever  required,  Farrer  3264-3266  Grounds  lor  the  infereiiee  that  the  Board  of 

Trade  were  entrusted  by  the  Act  7  &  8  Vict,  with  the  duty  of  lofiking  after  the  interests 
of  the  third  class  passengers,  ib.  2366.  2268,  3269.  2656,  2657— Statistics  Bhowiug  the 
large  and  constant  increase  of  third  class  traffic,  witness  submitting  that  the  obligation, 
the  penulty,  and  the  exemption  are  alike  unnecessary  for  the  protection  of  such  traffic,  ib. 
S388,  2289. 

Suggested  abolition,  in  any  case,  of  the  duty  on  alt  third  class  passengers ;  former 
legislation  by  Parliament  in  favour  of  this  class,  Oakley  2539.  2543,  2543.  2571.  3578- 
2588.  3604-3609. 

Further  statement  as  to  the  companies  having  in  any  case  sufficient  inducement  to 
cultivate  third  class  traffic,  which  is  greatly  increasing,  though  it  may  not  be  the  most 

profitable  traffic  of  all,  Farrer  2754-2758.  2790  Exception  further  taken  to  the 

L^;islatare  giving  special  inducements  to  cultivate  any  particular  class  of  traffic,  ib, 

2769-«763-  2770-277«* 
Expediency  of  exempting  the  poorer  rather  than  the  richer  class  of  passengers,  Allport 

3093,  3094  Increase  of  third  class  traffic  chiefly  in  and  around  the  great  centres  of 

population,  Findlay  3242  -Tendency  to  the  increase  chiefly  of  third  class  traffic,  it 

being  especially  desirable  to  apply  exemption  to  (his  class,  ib.  3277,  3278.  3389— 
,  Decided  check  to  iht:  development  of  third  class  traffic  by  tlie  operalbn  of  the  duty.  ih. 
3279-3284.  3286-3293. 

Examination  in  further  support  of  the  exemption  of  third  class  traffic,  more  especially, 
including  short  distance  traffic  most  liable  to  competition,  Findlay  3S34~3345>  3387- 
33g2..».Further  statement  as  to  its  heine  to  the  interest  of  the  companies  to  give  every 
facility  to  third  class  traffic  at  low  fares,  if  the  existing  obligations  were  withdrawn,  ib. 

3380-3386. 

Great  extension  of  facilities  given  by  the  Great  Western  Company  to  third  class 
passengers  at  reduced  fares,  and  great  increase  of  receipts  from  this  class,  Grurson  3426. 
3473.  3476,  3477— Conclusion,  however,  that  large  numbers  now  use  third  class 
instead  of  second  class  carriages,  and  that  the  company  would  derive,  more  profit  hj 
restricting  the  third  class  accommodation,  ib.  3426,3427.  3439,  3472-3487.  3497,  3498. 

3504-3507  Pressure  of  the  duty  when  added  to  the  fares,  chiefly  upon  the  jtoorer 

class  passengerti ;  expediency  of  relief  to  this  class  as  a  first  instalment  of  jusuce,  ib. 
3478-3490. 

Return  showing  the  total  number  of  third  class  and  Paitiaroentary  passengers,  and  the 
total  receipts  therefrom,  in  the  several  years  1850-74,  App.  259. 

Extract  from  Joint  Report  on  Railway  Amalgamation,  in  1873,  with  reference  more 
especially  to  the  great  increase  of  third  class  traffic,  and  the  questiop  of  exemption 

under  certain  conditions,  App.  264,  265. 

Summary  of  the  conditions  in  the  Cheap  Trains  Act  as  to  the  running  of  cheap  trains, 

and  as  to  the  fares.  Rep.  iii,  iv  Great  increase  in  the  accommodation  given  to  third 

class  passengers  undo:  the  Act  of  1844,      interpreted  from  that  year  till  1867,^6.  iv 

 Several  respects  in  which  the  Act  of  1844,  as  now  interpreted,  bears  more  hardly 

upon  the  poorer  classes  than  ttpon  any  other  class  of  the  community,  ib.  v, 

Recoramendati(m  by  the  Committee  for  the  exemption  of  all  fares  at  and  under  1  d, 
per  mile.  Rep.  vii. 

See  also  Cheap  Trains  Act  Excursion  Trains.  Exemptions.  Fares. 

Great  Eastern  Railway.  Great  Northern  Railway.  Great  Western  Railway. 
London,  Briykton,  and  South  Coast  Railway.  North  London  Railway. 

Public,  The,       Stopping  IVains,      fVorkmea*s  Trains. 

J^rot^h  TreoHs.  Concession  on  the  part  of  the  Inland  Revenue  as  regards  the  provision 
that  a  train  in  order  to  be  a  cheap  train  must  go  from  end  to  end  of  the  wliole  line ; 
grounds  for  the  conclusion  that  in  this  respect  the  Cheap  Trains  Act  had  become  obsu- 

fete  nnd  inapplicable,  Mehnil  193-209  ^The  London  and  North  Western  Company 

could  not  be  required  to  run  a  train  from  end  to  end  of  their  system,  stopping  at  every 
station,  ib.  196— Practice  of  making  the  terminus  depend  upon  the  place  at  which  the 

train 
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tiain  finally  stops ;  illustraUon  in  the  case  of  trains  between  London  and  Watford,  Melwil 
197-203— ^IllustraUons  in  further  reference  to  Uie  course  pursued  in  deciding  upon 
what  coDstitutea  a  terminal  statioa  for  the  purpose  of  exemption  from  the  duty,  S.  ^4- 
249- 

Modification  made  in  order  to  meet  the  requirement  as  to  the  train  running  from  end 
to  end  of  the  main  line  or  branch,  Parket  469,  470  Justificutiim  of  the  coarse  pur- 
sued in  not  requiring  a  stopping  train  to  be  run  from  one  end  of  the  line  to  the  other  in 
order  to  claim  exemption  ;  illustration  in  the  case  of  the  London  and  North  Western 
Company,  Richman  1637-1646'  i562-»66i. 

lUnstrations  of  the  constant  difficulties  which  arise  as  reg»rds  the  Board  of  Trade 
approval,  more  especially  in  the  case  of  trains  which  do  not  run  from  end  to  end  of  ihe 

line;  violation  of  the  Act  of  Parliament  in  these  casps,  Farrer  2275-3378.  3289  r 

Objection  to  any  dispensing  power  in  ihe  Board  of  Trude  as  regards  the  running  of 

trams  from  end  to  eud  of  the  line,  16.  3386-2393  Obstacle  to  itie  large  companies 

running  cheap  anfl  stopping  truns  from  end  to  end  of  their  line,  t6.  s688,  2689. 

See  also  Exemptions,       Stopping  Trains, 

Time  Tables.    Belief  that  in  the  fir^t  instance  the  companies  marked  for  exemptions  other 

than  strictly  cheap  trains,  Metvill  344-347  Neccbsity  of  due  leference  being  had  to 

the  duty  in  framing  the  lime  table^  Paries  639,  640. 

Conclusion  that  if  the  Act  of  1844  had  been  literally  iutr-rpn  ted  from  the  first,  the 
time  tables  and  arrangements  of  the  companies  would  have  been  different,  Forhet  gsd- 

931  Probability  that  the  companies  would  have  alteied  their  time  tiibles  so  as  to  bo 

entitled  to  exemption  under  the  strict  letter  of  the  law,  if  the  law  had  been  strictly  en- 
forced by  the  Board  of  Trade  from  the  first,  Sir  fV.  H.  Stephenson  1 1 10-1 1 16* 

Form  of  approval  of  cheap  trains  before  the  question  of  stopping  was  raised  ;  form 
from  1870  till  the  decision  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer  in  1874;  and  form  since  the 

decision,  App.  2G6. 

See  also  Board  oj  Trade^  3. 

Torbay  and  Brixham  Railway,  Particulars  relative  to  the  Turbay  and  Brixham  line,  3l 
nules  long,  which  has  been  open  since  1 868,  and  has  never  futid  tntei'est  on  its  debentures, 
much  less  any  dividend  ;  hardship  of  the  incidence  of  the  passenger  duty  in  this  case, 
Ellie,  »993-l999*  ao66,  2056.  2138-2149.  2159-2171.  2176-2178. 

Tramways,  Liability  of  tramways  merely  to  carriage  license,  the  horse  duty  bein^f  re- 
pealed, MthoUl  457-460  Monopoly  of  tramway?,  Parhes   Strong  competition 

of  trarawHyA  with  the  North  London  line,  whertas  the  former  are  entirely  untaxed, 

Jtf./7«e/ 2414,  2415:  AllpoTt  3037-3045-  3055.  3056;  Findlatf  3312.  3314-3317   ' 

Reduction  of  tramway  fares  on  the  remission  of  the  borse  duty,  Mansel  2414. 

Payment  of  rates,  but  not  of  any  tax  by  tramways,  Farrer  2893  Control  exercised 

l*v  the  Board  cf  Trade  over  tramways  for  the  piotectiou  of  the  roads  and  of  other  street 

traffic,  ib.  2894-2899  Belief  that  officials  of  the  Board  have  no  piivate  cunneclion 

with  tramways,  ib.  2900-2902. 

Denial  by  Colonel  Yolland  and  Captain  Tyler  tliat  they  have  any  interest  in  tramways ; 
the  other  two  inspectoi  s  of  the  Bo'ard  of  Trade  are  m>t  in  l^ndon  to  speak  for  themselves, 

Farrer  3097  Coiuplainl  on  the  part  of  the  Hoard  in  regard  to  the  vague  impulatiun 

made  against  its  officers  on  the  furegoing  subject ;  expediency  of  an  explicit  charge, 
which  may  be  explicitly  met,  ib,  3097-3102. 

See  also  Competition, 

Treasury^  Circumslance  of  the  Treasury  having  exempted  the  companies  from  duty  in 
respect  of  military  and  police  forces  conveyed  nt  certain  charges,  AleiviU  69-6j. 

See  also  Board  of  Trade,  2.      Inland  Retenue  Board, 

Troops  and  Stores  {War  Office): 

1.  Representations  on  the  part  of  the  War  Office  as  to  the  Rates  fvr  Conveyance 

of  Troops,  Sfc. 

2.  Views  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 

3.  Explanations  on  the  part  of  ihe  Companies, 

4.  CoHciusif'ns  of  the  Committee* 

1.  Representations  on  the  part  of  the  War  Office  as  to  the  Rates  for  Conveyance  of 

Troops,  8fc. : 

Payment  by  the  War  Office  since  1844  of  3  </,  ptr  mile  for  an  ofllicer*s  ticket,  and 

1  ff.  per  mile  for  a  private,  Haliburton  1721-1724  Argument  that  as  the  ordinary 

fares  have  been  Isi^ely  reduced  since  1844*  tlie  fares  for  the  army  should  be  reduced  ia 
a  like  proportion ;  the  I'are  uf  1  d.  per  mile  for  a  soldier  is,  in  fact,  Irequintly  more  than 
the  third  class  fore  to  the  public,   ib.   1724-1737.  1734'— — Payment  of  about 

312.  3  B  150,000/, 
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Troops  and  Stores  (War  Off/ce)— continued. 

1.  E^ruentatwnt  on  the  part  of  the  War  Office  at  to  the  Ao^ec^  ^  — eontioued. 

150,000  L  a  year  by  OoTenimeDt  for  the  movement  of  troops  and  stores,  Haliburton  1 729- 
173^...— .Moch  lower  pnyment  by^Vulunteers  than  is  charged  for  the  r^l  ir  army,  i6. 

1732- 1741-  >776'  '7t*9»  1790- 
Qroonds  for  the  opinion  that  the  railways  should  cftny  for  Government  at  such  rates 
as  will  corer  the  cost  or  leave  only  a  very  small  x^^nu  Haliburton  1734-1738,  1757, 

1758.  1765,  1766-  Instances  of  lower  fitres  to  the  public  than  the  rutes  paid  by 

Govemmentf  tfr.  1741.1753  Claim  to  a  reduction  of  the  Government  rates  by  one- 
half;  reference  hereon  to  the  advantage  to  the  companies  In  muvm^  targe  l><tdies  of  men 

at  a  time,  ib.  174s.  1757-1761  Practice  as  to  officers  getting  tickets  at  the  prescribed 

rate  whether  on  duty  or  not,  ib.  1743.  1796.  i8og-iBi  1. 

Expediency  of  reducing  by  une-half  the  char^  of  2    par  ton  per  mile  for  military 

stores,  HaUburton  1744,  1745.  J755.  1756.  1801-1804  Probable  saving  of  from 

30,000  /.  to  40,000  /.  a  year  if  the  rates  were  reduced  as  propo>te4  by  witness,  ib.  1746 

 Effect  of  the  present  rntes  in  Testricting  the  movement  of  troops  by  railway; 

more  traffic  to  the  compabies  by  reducing  the  rates,  ib,  1747<-I75a  1753,  1754.  1777- 
1783. 

Suggestion  that  if  the  paBsen<<erduty  be  dealt  with,  provision  be  made  at  the  same  time 
for  reducing  the  Government  rates ;  claim  to  such  reduction  iu  any  case,  Haliburton 

'749*  I76i»  1762'  I757t  '758.  1783-1786  Proposed  reduction  to  one  farthing  per 

pound  in  the  rate  chained  ior  extra  lugg^  of  officers;  oumnlative  rate  now  charged, 

tft.  1754-1 757.  1 797-1 800  Expediency  of  Government  having  the  right  of  demanding 

special  trains  for  troops,  as  on  occasions  of  emergency,  ib.  1767-1771.  1787, 1788.  1805- 
1808— — Suggested  repeal  of  tlie  provision  as  to  the  military  assisting  in  loadini;  and 

unloading,  ib.  1 775  Want  of  an  uniformity  of  pattern  for  cattle  trucks,  in  order  to 

facilitate  the  transport  of  cavatry  in  lai^e  nam^rs,t6.  1771-1774. 

Admission  as  to  there  bein>!  no  return  journey  or  back  fare  in  most  instances  of  move- 
ments of  troops  by  railway,  ^a/e'Aur/fR  I791-1795'  181Q  Instances  of  transport  by 

sea,  coastwise,  on  the  score  of  cheapness,  i^.  1813,  1814'^ — ^Constant  application  made 
by  the  War  Office  to  the  companies  for  moi«  favaivable  rates,  but  without  effect,  ib, 
1815-1819.  1822,  1823. 

%r  Vinot  of  the  Board  of  Trade : 

Limited  powers  ofOovemment  ovfr  the  companies  in  respect  of     movement  of  troopb 

by  railway;  increased  power  desirable  as  to  special  trains,  Ferrer  1797-3H00  

Approval  of  the  companies  receiving  the  same  price  for  (he  conveyance  of  troops  as  of  the 
public,  ib,  b8oo. 

3.  Ei^lanatioM  on  the  part  of  the  Companiet : 

Statement  on  the  part  of  railway  companies  that  when  Goverament  considered  the 
passenger  duty,  they  (the  companies)  would  cansider  the  claim  to  a  reduction  of  the 
charges  for  military  transport, /fa/t'&urton  1727, 1728.  1749.  1761-1763. 

Inaccuracy,  as  regards  the  Great  Northern  and  other  lines,  of  certain  evidence  of 
Mr.  Haliburton,  relative  to  the  rates  for  the  conveyance  of  troops,  Oahby  26i:)-26l6 
——Readiness  of  the  compMues  generally  to  give  all  reasonable  facilities  to  the  War 
Office,  and  to  enter  into  new  anmngements  for  Uie  purpose,  ib.  3614.  2617,  2618. 

Statement  to  the  effect  that  the  War  Office  has  no  gtiod  ^und  of  complaint  in  respect 

of  the  rates  for  the  conveyance  of  troops,  Allport  3095  -Willingness  of  the  compaoies 

to  d'Bcuss  the  question  with  the  War  Office  with  a  view  to  new  arrangements,  ^,  3095, 
3096. 

Receipt  of  6,700  A  a  year  by  the  Great  Western  Company  for  the  conveyeoce  of  troops, 

Grierson  3509  Refusal  of  an  offer  made  by  the  company  to  contey  a  regiment  of 

cavalry  at  about  half  the  usiwl  cbuges,  ib,  3509, 3510. 

4.  Conclusions  of  the  Committee : 

The  Committee  consider  that  all  questions  relating  to  tlie  conveyance  of  troops  may 
properly  be  left  to  be  arranged  between  the  War  Office  and  the  railway  companies, 
Bep,  vii. 

See  also  JSxpleeives.  TVeasury, 

J^impike  Roads.  Examination  as  to  the  use  formerly  made  of  turnpike  roads  by  sti^ 
coaches,  kc,  aud  as  to  the  origination  and  owneuhipof  such  roads,  £2^  .3092-3100. 
3106-3108. 

U. 

tXnited  States.    Excellent  fncilities  pven  to  the  public  by  railways  in  Americ-a,  Lord 

Houghton  1885-1887  Great  facility  in  the  construction  of  railways  in  tiie  United 

States;  system  of  State  duties  in  force,  Laittg  3653-3655.  3672,  3673. 
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W. 

ITor  Q^cff.    See  Troops  and  Storet, 

Weekly  Ticheti.    Conclusion  as  to  the  illegality  of  claims  for  exemption  upon  weekly 
tickets  for  working  men,  Farrer  2691, 11693.  See  also  Setuon  T^heta, 

We$t  of  E^land.    Failure  fur  the  most  part  of  the  railway  extensions  in  the  West  of 
Ene^land  ;  reference  especially  to  the  Pnrtishead,  the  West  Somerset,  and  the  Minehead 

Railways,  J57/w  1989.  1992,  1993.2027.  2075-2078  Voluntary  formation,  doubtless, 

of  the  several  lines  which  have  ended  in  failure;  public  want  which  led  to  their  for- 
mation, lb.  2028-2033.  2044-2047.  2074. 

See  also  Cornwall  Railway.       Deoomhvn,       Torhay  and  Brixkam  RaUteay, 

Working  Expenses.    Considerable  increase  in  the  per-centas^  of  working  expenses, 

whereas  the  duty  is  charged  on  the  gross  receipts, /Vnftm  1315-1321.  1337-1339  

Larjfe  increase  in  the  working  expenses  of  railways,  as  for  the  block  8\  stem,  ^c,  so  that 
the  Government  tax  on  cross  receipt*  presses  more  lu-avily  than  in  former  years,  AUport 

3081-3086  Great  increase  in  the  per  centage  of  woiking  expenses,  so  that  a  (ax  on 

gross  receipts  presses  all  the  more  heavily ;  rdferfnce  especially  to  the  fcreat  e^Knae 

entailed  by  the  block  system,  Grierson  349t-3495>  349{>^503  Increased  pressure  of 

the  duty  accordingly  as  the  working  expenses  increase,  Xatny  3744-3746. 

WorkmeiCa  Traine,  and  Working  Clastee.   Payment  of  dury  claimed  upon  workmen's 
tickets,  unless  all  the  conditioii<i  are  complied  with,  this  being  done  on  the  Great 

Eastern  line,  Parkes  474-484.  488,  ^Sg  Prejudicial  effect  of  the  disallowance  of 

exemption,  unless  the  trains  stop  at  every  station,  in  respect  of  cheap  third  class  tickets 
for  fiuburban  workmen  at  such  places  as  Walthamstow  ;  way  in  which  this  restriction 
prevents  the  development  of  London  outward?,  ib.  475-4^4.513-522.541-554.597- 
59^— — Statement  that  between  1844  and  ^^^7  railway  companies  obtained  their 
Acts  under  the  full  impression  that  exemption  would  apply  to  workmen's  tickets,  &,  485- 
487'  6a3»  6«4- 

Further  evidence  as  to  the  prejudicial  effect  of  the  conditions  in  regard  to  workmen's 
trains  on  the  Great  Eastern  line,  Parke*  541-551  Very  small  charge  by  work- 
men's trains,  the  tax  seriously  reducing  tbe  profit,  if  theie  be  any,  ib.  643-645.  653- 
663. 

Large  money  value  of  the  time  saved  by  the  use  of  tbe  workmen's  trains  on  the 

Sitetropolitan  Kailway,  Fetiton  1192-1194.  1279  Question  whether  the  working 

dfluues  should  have  been  specially  protected  by  the  Legislature ;  the  workmen's  trains 
are,  in  fact,  largely  used  by  a  class  of  persons  for  whom  they  were  never  inteuded,  ib. 
1274-1279. 

Advantage  as  regards  workmen  living  in  the  suburbs  of  latge  towns  if  cheap  trains 
be  encouraged  by  exempting  all  fiires  at  or  under  id,9.  mile,  Rickman  1688-1694^— 
Boon  to  the  working  classes,  more  especially,  if  the  tax  were  remitted;  increased 
facilities  to  be  ^iven  in  the  shape  of  cheap  trams  and  season  tickets,  Lord  Houghton 

1833,  1834,  1875.  1877  Value  of  railways  chiefly  to  the  labouring  classes,  ib.  1929, 

1930  special  legislation  as  regards  the  running  of  early  and  late  workmen's  truins 

in  and  out  of  London ;  limited  liability  on  the  score  of  compensation  in  cmuideralion  of 
this  obligation,  Farrer  3624-2627. 

See  also  Cheap  Trains  AcL  ^curtion  Trains.  Exemptions.  Metropolitan 
District  Railway,  A,  M^ropolitan  BaUway,  3.  Storing  Trains,  Third 
Class  J^tssengers, 

Worthing,    Strong  public  feelin;^  at  Worthing  on  account  of  the  increase  of  loc'al  fares  by 
tbe  Brighton  Company  in  consequence  of  the  increased  pressuie  of  the  railway  tax; 

instances  of  this,  Paine  3180-3191  Local  feelin^  in  favour  of  the  abolition  of  the 

tax,  as  this  would  probably  lead  to  a  reduction  of  mres ;  examination  as  to  the  grounds 
for  this  conclnaion,  ib.  3192-3218. 
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